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CLXXXV.— Acids. Part II. 

By Caelton BtTTLEH and Feank Albeet Roylb. 
iNrOBMATioN concerning the monohydroxy.p.naphthoic acids is 
even ^ntier than that available in the case of the derivatives of 
fli-naphthojo acid described in the preceding paper. 

Two P-hydroxy.^-naphthoio acids have been described, namely 

Jier.^ Iw7, JU, 21)99, Mohlau and Kriebol, Ber., 1895, 28 3089) 
and V-hy^xy-p-naphthoic acid, m. p. 262" (Friedliinde’r, Heilpem’ 
and iSpielfogel, ifiH. tech. O'emrbe Mtueumn H’ci«, 1898 8 (11 and 
12], 316; see also J. Soc. Chem. Jnd., 1898, 17, 836) ’ 

Of the a-hydroxy.p.naphthoie acids, the only one known is 
l-hydroxy-p-naphthoic acid. m. p. 186-187" (.Schmitt and Burkaid 
few. cU,). 

Battcrshall {Z. Vhem., 1872. [ii], 7, 673; Annalen, 1873. 168 
144), from the sulphonation product of p-uajihthoic acid* (wo' 
naphthoic acid), was able to prepare an a-hydroxy-p-aaphthoic 
acid (a-hydroxyiaonaphthoic acid) melting at 210 — 211° Stnninf 
{Annalm, 1877, 188, 1) prepared the same acid by the same process, 
and also detected the presence of another sulphonic acid in the 
sulphonation product, but was not able U, obtain the conesponding 
hydroxy-acid owing to lack of material. The constitutions of 
thc«e acids were never fully wtablishcd. 

The four unknown isonieric acids of this seriw are therefore 
the 4-, 6-. 6-, and S-hydroxy-p-naphthoic acids, re»pectively, with 
the possibiUty that one of thi-sc may be identic^ with Battcrehall 
and Stumpf’a a-hydroxyiaonaphthoic acid. 

Using methods smilar to th.»ai which have lieen so successful in 
to preparation of vanoua hydroxy, i naphthoic acids (Part I 
this vol p. 1641), the authors have preiiared .7., 6-, and 8-hvdroxy ’ 
P-naphthoic ^.ds from P-naphthylamine-f... .6., and .S-sJjphonu- 
acKb 4.Hydroxy.p.n«phthoie acKl h«i been prepared fijm 
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BUtZJCE AND ROrLE .* 


The present authors have established the identity of BattershaJ] 
and Stumpf's a-hydroxyisonaphthoic acid and 5-hydroxy-^, 
naphthoic acid by the preparation of the acid from the aulphonalioa 
product of p-naphthoic acid. ^ 

Stumpf {loc, ciL) succeeded in isblating only one pure compound 
from the sulphonation product of p-naphthoic acid. Ho detected 
a small quantity of another sulphonic acid, which was not, as he 
had first suspected, a derivative of a-iiaphthoic acid that might 
have been present as an impurity in the p*naphthoic acid used. 

The authors have been able to show, not only that 8* hydroxy- 
p-naphthoic acid can be produced from Stumj)f'8 uiiidentitied 
sulphonic acid, but also that the sulphonation product of ^maph- 
thoic acid contains yet a third acid, from which 7-hydroxy-p. 
naphthoic acid has been prepared. When p-naphthuic acid 
heated with 98 per cent, sulphuric acid at 100®, 5 'Sulpho-p -naphthoic 
acid is the main product, only small amounts of the 7« and S- 
sulphonic acids being formed; at 160®, 7-su!pho-P-naphthoic acii 
is almost the sole product, 

For purposes of comparison, the authors have prej/ared 7-hydroxv. 
p-naphthoic acid from p-naphthylaminc-7-sulphonic acid, and 
have shown that the melting point of this acid givcfi by Friedlander 
Heilpcrn, and Spielfogel [loc. cit.) is too low. 


Experimental. 

Malenak.—^.'Safkkyhmint-a- and -^-sulphonic acida. 
steam-distaUed p-naphthyianiine, sulphonatcd by Grpfn and Vakil'i 

f ’ ^ product consisting of 41 ikt 

ent. of P-naphthylamine.8-sulphonic acid and 58 j)cr cent of (hi- 

hv !b. n M ^ of these acids waa effected 

by the Dahl process Eng. Pat 771'’ ,d issai -ri, 

2 • 5 9 .0 j ® f he punty of the 

”■ 

described in Part I {loc. cit ) prepared in the manner 

solution containi/g '^d^gramf Jf ‘th’ ’’ “f Acids.~A 

tiodium nitrite in 2100 L of ! . 

mixture of 900 c c of nnnn 4 a T ^<hiod to a wcll-cooied 
of water, th^emL^tri: t -’000 
Addition of a little alcohol ''a during the reaction, 

viscous, yellow p2te ti r ''"’r 
the diazo-compound. ^ produced owing to separation of 
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Diazoii^ation of ^-Naphtfujlamine-^^iful phonic Acid. — A mixture 
of the freshly precipitated, finely divided acid (from 200 grams of 
the sodium salt) and concentrated hydrochloric acid (650 c.c.) 
was diazotised at 0*^ by the addition of sodium nitrite (60 grams in 
500 c.c. of water). The diazoniura chloride was much more soluble 
in water than those of the 2 : 5- and 2 ; 8-naph(hylamin«}ulphonic 
acids, and therefore the whole the liituor was used for the pre- 
paration of the cyano-derivativc. 

Diazot^wtion of fi-Naphthylaynivc-T-fnilphonic .1 rid.— This process 
ms identical with the pnre<iing. 'i'lir <iiazoniiim chloride w as filU red 

jffanduscdinadarapstatefnrtheprepaniticmdf the eyaiio derivative. 

i.Cyanonaphlhaiau-'t‘, -lb, -7-, and -H^fiulplwnic Acid^.- The 
ncthod adopted was similar to that deserilKd for the jueijaration 
L>f the corresponding a-derivativt*8 ll’xrt 1. /or. fit.). The srxiium 
ind potassium salts of the |veyano-su|phonic aeids are much 
soluble in water than those «)f the a-dcrivatives and llieixdore are 
more easily isolated. 

PoUxssiutn 2-cp(inoH(tphth(iUii( '~}-f(uiphoiuiic * crysialliw‘H from 
water in long, colourlcHs, extnunely friable rrnls of wpiart* eroKs- 
liection (Found: K— 110; H^O -- 20-9. CjjH^OgNSK 4H.0 
rc'quires K=ll*4; HjO ^ 210 f)er cent.). The «odfww salt 
crystallises from water in long, thick prisms ta})ering to a [wint 
at each end. They are transparent imnuxliately after lilt rat hm 
but become opaque after standing in the air for a few hours and 
break up across the length of the ciy’sta! into small, diamond- 
shaped plates. The sodium salt is more soluble in water 
than the potassium salt (Found ; Xa - 71 ; HjO ^ 21-8. 

L'jiHj03XSXa,4H,0 requires Xa ^ 7*0; HjO 22*0 per cent.), 
Potamutfi 2-eyanonaphthalenf S suipkonaU is fairly readily soluble 
in water and crj-stallises in tufts of fine nmlles : these are to some 
pxtent similar to the precetling |>otaA«ium salt, but are usually 
more slender in growlh (Found; K Ki.*]; HjO^^-fi-l. 

L’iiHe03NSK,H,0 requires K 13 5; HjO 6 2 per cent ). 

The wdtum salt is slightly less soluble than the p^>!aAsiuni salt 
water and crystallises from tins solvent in glistening plates 
ound: Na = 7-5; H,0 _ 17-4. r„H,0,NSXa,3H,0 rpquirei 
» — 7*4; H,0 17*5 per cent.). 

Potassium ‘l ajanomphiJuikne^^ sui^ikonatr is nadily soluble in 
)th hot and cold water. It ciy^stallises fn>m eonoentratt^ a<|ueous 
lutions in tufts of fine needles (Found : K ™ ll'7: HjO 1 6*4. 
iiH, 03N8K,3 Hj 0 requires K ^ 12l); HjO 16 6 p<r ciuit ). 


po(««iuQ| Mit. piTviotwly been pivimiithI tho muih> metbed 
r ^ h them 

H O **^°’/**^ ‘ K 7dtl. C,,H,0,K8K rr<(uirt« 6-95 |irr 

u • to u« lo ^t^^utm K 14*39 per cent. 


3l2 



BUTLKB and BOTliB : 

„ w S Sulpho.f,-mhtKaic Acids.-The nitrile was 
5-, 6-, 7-, and „/potasaium hydioride for » few 

boded with aqueous sod acidified with hydrochloric acid 

hours and '',,atL-bath until the sodium or potMsium 

and evaporated on • 

salt crystallised m ^ipho-B-naphthoic acid oryatallises 

from water in long, colour cs ^ ^ cent.). 


cent.). siilnho-3-naphtlioic acjd separaUh 

The acid potassium salt ol b-suipnu p n y 
itie acia ^ dinning ncedk*s (>ound : K = U 8; 

from water m very small, giiymng i „ ' , o.^ . ii 0 =x 1 Mj 

h"o-1H. CuHASI^^ 2H,0 requires K- 12*0, il,U~110 

0 H 0.lSK,H‘> 0 requires K — j * n 

‘fhe P^tassimn salt of S-sulpho-P-uaphthmc 

without wato of crystallisation in groups of lu^cs (hound. 
K = 13-4 CiiH,OoSK requires K = 13‘4 per cent.). 

Fusion of 5-! 6. 7-, and S-Sulphp-^^uaphthoic Acids u^h P^m 
Hydroxide,-rhese fusions were conducted in exacUy ^0 
xnanner as those described in Part 1 {he. cU.). Jiclds 0 

hvdroxynaphthoic acids were about 90 per cent, of the theoietual 
and no traces of naphthols were detitcted. Snow-white products 
and quantitative yields were obtained by cany ing out these fusioiii 
with 25 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution in an autoclave at 
260®— the pressure at this temperature was about 30 atmoapheref 
4 .Mno.^^^naphihomtrile, NH^-CjaHs-CN.-On distilling a mixture 
of sodium a-naphthylamine-3*fiulphonate (prepared from 2 * 
naphthylamine-S : 8-disulphonic acid by the method given in Part li 
with twice its weight of finely powdered potassium feixocyanidf , 
an appreciable quantity of ammonia was evolved and a yellow oil 
produced. This solidified to a light yellow solid which, altei 
reprecipitation from dilute hydrochloric acid solution with alkali 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in clusters of colourleas, silky needle 
melting at 123—124® (Found : N == 17*0. require 


N = 16*7 per cent.). 

i‘Amino-^-napktkoic The nitrile waa hydrolyaed b; 

boiling with six times its weight of 70 per cent, sulphuric acid fo 
several hours, and from the solution, madt alkaline with aqueou 
ammonia, acetic acid precipitated 4-nmtm>-^-ttapA^Aoie acid, whic 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in masses of slender needles melting 9 
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204—206® (Found : N = 7’6. Ci^H^OjN requires N = 7‘5 per 
cent.). 

A^Bydroxy ‘^-naphthoic Acid, — 4* Amino- ^'naphthoic acid was 
diazotis^ j& dilute sulphurio acid at 0®, and the solution poured 
into 60 per cent, sulphuric acid at 90® and gradually heated to 100®. 
The deposit of hydroxynaphthoic acid was collected, waslied with 
water, and dissolved in aqueous sodium bicarbonate. The solution 
was treat4Kl with a little animal charcoal and acidified with hydro- 
ehlorio acid, and the precipitated acid was ncryBtalliKed from 
lilute alcohol. 

properties o/ 4-, o-, G*, 7-, o»r/ ^ -Hydroxy- f^-napUKoic Adds. 

These acids are very similar in regard to their general properties ; 
hey are all readily ftoluble in alcol^l, ether, acetic acid, or acetone; 
ilraost insoluble in chloroform, l>eiiswme, or cold water, but are 
moderately s«)liible in hot water. They are roost conveniently 
[ecry'stallised, lai^e quantities fn m aqueous alcohol, small quan- 
tities from water. 

The acetyl derivatives, pr<*part*tl by means of acc tic anhydride, are 
soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, ether or boiling water, slightly soluble 
in benzene, and moderately soluble in hot toluene. SmtablesolvenU 
for reerystallisation ari> water, dilute acetic acid, and dilute alec^l. 

The ethyl esters are obtained Ity jtawiing dry hydrogen chloride 
into an ethyl-alcoholic solution of the acid, keeping the solution 
over-night, and tlien |K>iiring it into water. The enters thereby 
precipitated may be ntTv.dallisf d from dilute alcoted. They are 
soluble in alcohol, ether, act^tic aeiti. or acetone. 

The anilides also an* similar in their general pitipt rliea and are 
prepared by Schoepff s niethfKl (mm* Pari I). They are Miluble in 
acetone, alcohol, or acetie acid, but scarcely M^luble in the other 
usual organic solvents. From dilute alcohol or dilute acetic acid 
they cxystallise in fine ne<*dles. Except in the ease (»f 7-hydroxy- 
^-naphthanilide, where the coloration is rt'ddish gold, ferric chloride 
produces a greenish -jvllow colour, but only that td the S hydroxy- 
derivative is really pronoimctHl. 

Hydroxy -fi-napkihoic add, ni. p. 182— IHS®. erystallisi^s from 
water in clusters of small needles. Aquis^us-alc<iholie solutions, 
when treaM with ferric chloride, give a golden turbidity (Found : 
0-. 702; H-4 4. mpiires C - 7(i 2 ; H - 4*2 per 

Pent ). The acetyl deri\’ative. ni. p, 1G7" IGH®, erystalliae^ in 
npedlea frt>m dilute alcohol or dilute acetic acwl (Found : C - 67 7 ; 
H ^ 4*5, requires f’ 67 8; H ^ 4*3 per cwit.). 

Hydroxy- fi^na^tkbie add, ni. p. 21(>^ 211®, cfyn^Ulliswi from 
water or dilute ale^dml in colouring newlles. An aqtteoua-alcoholic 
solution, treated with ferric chloride, depoaite a dirty fed precipitate 
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WOH 1.“ 

CiiHgOs requires crystallises in needles from ddute 

derivative m p. 2 U --215 . e^^t ^ ^ 

S“b .“ P» mi ow 

ta dil* “ iJlSS 

needles. The aqueous-alcoholic solution gi y 

;rne_ehloridM-^^^^^^^ 0 = “ d^d^.m. p"f£’ 

rMtamloTfroiii dilute acetic acid in bulky clusters of gh. 
Needles (Found: N = 5 ' 2 . C„H,30^ .quires N =. 5 -.! 

^Moxy-^-napUhoic add, m. p. 2 -K^ 241 “, orystaUiscs from 
hot wLr in opaque needles. Ferric chloride produces an orange 
coloration hut no precipitate. An aqueous solution of the sodium 
salt in presence of ammonium or potassium hydroxide or sodiuni 
carbonate develops a purple fluorescence (Found: C- 70 ‘l; 
H = 4 * 3 . CiiHgOg requires C = 70 2 ; H - 4*2 per cent.). The 
(U'.etyl derivative, m. p. 221 - 223 ^ crystallises from water in tufts 
of silky needles (Found : C = C 7 ’ 8 ; H = 4 4 . requir<‘> 

C = 67 * 8 ; H = 4*3 per cent.). The ethyl ester, m. p. 111 — 112 \ 
crystallises from dilute alcohol in needles or from dilute acetic acid 
in clusters of needles. Ferric chloride produces a yellow coloration 
in aqueous- alcoholic solution (Found : C “ 72 * 4 ; H — G o, 
CigHigOg requires C = 72 - 2 ; H -- o o per cent.). The anilide. 

p, 197—198°^ crystallises in clu.stors of fcathor-like m*cdle 8 fnua 
dilute acetic acid (Found : N = 5 * . 7 . requires N ”■ 5 3 


per cent.). 

1 -Hydroxy-^-naphthoic acid, m. p. 269 — 270'’, crj'stallises from 
dilute alcohol in clusters of glisteiiinf^ needles. The ferric chloride 
coloration is orange, but no precipitate is formed (Found : 0 
70*3; H — 4*2. CjjHgOj requires C 70*2; H — 4*2 per cent ). 
The acetyl derivative, m. p. 209^ -210'^, crystallises in nobles from 
dilute alcohol (Found: C — 67*9; H - 4'r). requin*^ 

C = 67‘8; H — 4*3 per cent.). The anUide, m. p. 219 — 22u . 
crystallises in tufts of needles from dilute alcohol or dilute acetic 
acid (Found: N = 5*5. Cj-HjgO^N requirt‘8 N “ 5*3 per cent.). 

S-Hydroxy-^-naphthoic acid, m." p. 228—229*', crysUULseft in 
colourless needles from water. The sodium, potassium, or ammon- 
ium salt exhibits a dark green fluorescence in presence of excm ol 
alkali. Ferric chloride produces a dirty red precipitate whict 
Ranges to violet and finally becomes black (Found : C = TO-3 
^ 7, j . requires C 70-2 ; H 4-2 per cent.). Thi 

acey erivative, m. p. 176 — 177 °^ crystallises in clusters of thii 
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needles from dilute alcohol or dilute acetic acid (Found : C = 68*0 ; 
H SK 4*5, Ci 3 HjoO^ requires C = 67*8 ; H = 4*3 per cent.). The 
(ihy^ eeter, m. p. 135 — 137®, crystallises in clusters of needles from 
dilute alcohol. Ferric chloride gives a yellow coloration which 
becomes successively dirty oraftge and green ; a bluish-black pre- 
cipitate is finally deposited (Found : C = 72*2 ; H = 5'6. Ci 3 Hi,Oj 
requires C = 72*2 ; H = 5*5 per cent.). The anilide^ ra. p. 239— 
240®, crystallises in needles from dilute acetic acid. It is 1^ 
soluble in alcohol or acetic acid than the previously described 
anilides. With ferric chloride, a pronounced greenish-yellow tinge 
is developed (Found ; N — 5'4. CpHjjO^N requires N ~ 5 3 per 
cent.). 

Sulphonati^n of ^-Xapkihoic Acid, 

The conditions were thfwe under which at-naphthoic acid was 
aulphonated (preceding pajK-r); the time of sulphonation may be 
extended to twtdve hours without appreciable effect. 

The mixture of neutral barium salts prepared from the sulphonic 
acids was fractionally crystallised, twelve fractions in all being 
obtainwl ; these were arranged in six gronjis each containing crystals 
of an obviously similar nature. Kwrj^tallisation of these group* 
from water readily furnishetl a large quantity of glistening needles 
of a neutral barium salt as dt^criU'd by Stunipf {Uk. ci/.), but it 
was always contaminated with a salt which refus<*d to show definite 
form. This salt se*‘me<l abundant in the first two groups, but 
n^iy'stallisation did not cauite much separation. 

The salts contained in the various groups wen* then converted 
into acid barium salts by addition of hydixK'hlorir acid to their 
iioiling oqueou-s solutions. 

Groups I and II . — Tlie acid liariuin salts consisted mainly of 
two salts, one of which crystal I iso<i from wafer in hard, elongated 
tetrahi*dra containing three moh‘<'uU*s of water of or>*stalliKation, 
whilst the other wqiarated fnun num* dilute solution in long, pointed 
nwlles of an oclahydrate. fhuh thm* on analysis gave results 
which agreed with those rv<piintl for tht* lu id l>ariuni salts of the 
desirwl acids. The two salts were iHinverietl into the correspemding 
acid {xgassium salts, Inuh of which crystal in clusters of needles 
closely n*semhling the ery'staU of the acid ptUassium salt H- 
sulpho-p-naphthoic a<’i<l described on page 1652, Each acid 
ix>ta88ium salt, when fused with ixdassiiun hydroxide, gave a 
hydroxy.g.naphthoic acid melting at 227- 229 . which yielded an 
a(?etyl derivative melting at 17r> — 176\ and an aqueotis solution 
of which gave, with ferric chloride, a rc<l prvci|utate, ebangiog to 
'iolot and then black. There was no doubt that the two acids 
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etnd 8-hydroxy<p<naphthoio acid were all identical; heated alone 
or in admixture, they all melted at the same temperature. 

Gfxmpa Jill IVi V, VI . — Tlie main constituent of these 

groups was a neutral barium salt which crystallised in hard tufts 
of needles. When converted into *the acid barium salt, it gave a 
product which was readily soluble in hot water but almost insoluble 
in cold, from which it crystallised in long, silky needles. The 
analyses of these two salts agreed with those recorded by Stumpf. 
The acid potassium salt also had every property of the acid potassium 
salt of 8-sulpho-P-naphthoic acid {see p. 1662), and fusion with 
potassium hydroxide furnished a hydroxy-^-naphthoic acid, which 
crystallised from water in tufts of needles, m. p, 209 — 210°, and 
yielded an acetyl derivative melting at 213 — 215°. Stumpf s 
a-hydroxywonaphthoic acid was thas conclusively proved to be 
6-hydroxy-^-naphthoic acid. 

All the mother-liquors were carefully searched, and although no 
further salts were detected, a hydroxy- p-naphthoio acid was pm- 
pared which began to melt at alxmt 200° and was completely fluid 
at 235°. This substance was acetylated and the product frac- 
tionally crystallised. Hydrolysis of these fractions and re-formation 
of acetyl derivatives enabled us to isolate an act^tyl com|)ound, 
which melted at 206 — 209° and gave on hydrolysis an acid melting 
at 268 — 271°. This was readily identilied as 7 -hydroxy- p- naphthoic 
acid. 

The other acid present in this fraction wa.s shown to be 6-hydroxy- 
p-naphthoic acid. 

Sulphonaiim of ^-Naphthoic Acid at 160°. — p-Naphthoic acid 
(1 mol.) was sulphonated with 98 per cent, sulphuric acid (6 mols,) 
at 160° for six hours. The liquid wa-s jiourcd into waiter and the 
solution kept over-night, but no unchanged p-naphthoic acid 
separated. The sulphonic acids were converted into neutral 
barium salts, which were fractionally cry.stallised. The four 
fractions collected were converted into acid barium salts by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid to the boiling solutions. 

When treated with a moderate bulk of water, before conversion 
into the acid barium salt, the first fraction was not entirely undis- 
solved. The portion that went into solution, the whole of fractions 
II and III, and the first portion of fraction IV consisted of the 
pure normal barium salt of a sulpho-P- naphthoic oeid. The acid 
barium salt of this main product crystallise<l like that of 5-8ulpho- 
p-naphthoic acid and also lesernblefl it in its solubility in water. 
When converted into the acid potassium salt, however, it suggested 
the 7-sulpho-derivative, 

'The acid pota.ssium salt on fusion wdth potassium hydroxide gave 
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a erode hydroxy-^-napfathoic acid which crystallised from dilute 
alcohol ih glistening tufts of needles, m. p. 268—269°. Tlie acetyl 
derivative molted at 209—210°. The acid was thus idmtified as 

7- hydroxy-p-naphthoic acid. 

Small quantities of the 5* and B-hjdrozy*^-naphthoic acids were 
isolated, but no trace of O-hydroxy-p-naphthoic acid could be 
detected. 

Summary, 

1. The 4-, 6', 6-, and 8-hydroxy- p-naphthoic acids have been 
prepared and characterised. 

2. 7-Hy<iroxy-p-naphthoic acid, which had previously been 
prepared by other workers, has been further studied. 

3. The sulphonation of P-naphthoic acid at 100° by means of 
98 per cent, sulphuric acid gives rise to 5-, 7-, and S-sulpho-p- 
naphthoic acids, the first predominating. If the temperature of 
sulphonation is raised to 1W°, the main product will be 7-8ulpho- 
p-naphtboic acid, accompanied by small quantities of the 5- and 

8- Bulpho-p-naphthoic acids. 6-SuIpho-p-naphthoic acid could not 
be detected in the above sulphonations. 

4. The hydroxy- p-naphthoic acid melting at 210—212° prepared 
by Batters hall and Stumpf has been shown to be 5-hydroxy-p- 
naphthoio acid. 

The authors again express their thanks to Professor Lapworth 
for his continued interest. They also acknowledge the receipt of 
a generous grant from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

Thk University, Makcuestkr, May 1923.J 


CLXXXVL — Researches on PhdJandreTits, Pari L 

By Hrkry Geohoe Smitu, Eric Hcrst, and John Read. 

Although the f-a-phcllandrene of eucalyptus oils, the d-x-pbellan- 
drene of bitter fennel oil, eleuii oil, etc., and the rf-p pheHandrene 
of water fennel oil have formed the subject of so man}^ investi- 
gations by Wallach, Semmlcr. aiul others, it is noteworthy that 
such work has been directed largely towards elucidating con- 
stitutional problems, and that otijcr interesting as|)oct 3 of the 
study of these important stibsUnei^ still await attention. Little 
Work appears to have been carried out , f<ir example, with the object 
of isolating specimens of the plu'llandrenes of high physical purity ; 
considerable confusion exisW with regard to certain of their natural 

3l^ 
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sources ; and, as show below, even common methods of diagnosb 
utilised in the phellandrenc chemistry involve the prcpaifction and 
JhSl examiLion of derivatives which are imperfectly known. 
L an example of the inexact nature of the information av^able 

iu .uch direcLs, reference *may. be made to descnption of 

e^lyptus oils in which “ 

(Wallach, Anmden, 1888, 246, 233, 278; 189a 287. 371. etc.). 
The species quoted. Eucalyptus amygdalvva i^ endemic in Tasmania, 
but d^ no? appear to occur on the maiidand of AuBtmha (^er 
and Smith, J. Proc, Roy. Soc. Tmnama, 191:., 62 ; ^aj^en, J, Pr^. 
Rou, Soc. Victoria, 1922, 34, 80, 83) ; it is therefore doubtful wither 
the oil of this species has reached Europe at any time. C^ng 
largely to the lack of chemical information, many closely related 
specie-such as E. dives, E. linearis, E. radiata, A. and 

E. uiirco^have been from time to time synonymiscd with A. 
amygdalina, which was first described and figured by Ubilla^er 
{“ Plants of New Holland.” 1806). It may he added that, m spite of 
its deficiency in piperitone, the chemical and jihysical characteristics 
of the essential oil of E. amygdalina, of Tasmania, indicate a closer 
relationship of this species to E. dives, of the mainland, than tu 
any other member of the " p<‘piiermint gi-oup ” of cucalypts. 

What particular sjxicics, or combination of sjH'cies, of EuceUyjAus 
furnished the oil in which /-a-phcllandnuie was originally found, m 
1888, cannot now be determined ; but as the oil appanuUly con- 
tained appreciable amounts of cineole, it may have In'cn derived 
from the species now known in Australia as A. phcUandra, but 
which for many years prior to 1012 was eoininonly known in Eastern 
Australia as E, amygdalina (Baker and *Snuth, “ A Hosearch on 
the Eucalypts,” 2nd ed., Sydm^y. 1926). The aj^ijarent prcseiue 
of cineole in quantity indicates that the oil did not originate from 
E, dives. The oil was Isevorotatory, and if the siH^cific rotatory 
power and other physical constants of the crude oil had been 
recorded the species could probably have l>etui identified. Ihe 
imjwrtance of quoting data of this kind i.s, index'd, strikingly 
demonstrated in this instance, not only in view of the historic 
interest, but further in connexion with certain conflicting state- 
ments which appear in the literature of the phellandrenc of 
** eucalyptus oil.” 

It is well-known that a-phcllandrene U commonly d<*tecttxl in 
essential oils by dissolving a portion of the appropriate fraction in 
light petroleum and submitting the solution to the action of nit^o«^ 
anhydride at 0°. Schreiner {Arch. Pharm., 1901, 239, 90) showeii 
that whereas the highest melting point at that time rccordwi foi 
phellandrenc nitrosite was 105'^, the crystalline material obtained 
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from eucalyptus oil ” phellandrene could be separated by frac- 
tional crystallisation into comjxjncnte differing in melting point 
and rotatory power. One of these melted at 120 — 121® and had 
[«]d -I" 123'5°, whilst the other melted at 100 — 101° and had 
[a]j, — 30°. In repeating this w6rk, Wallach isolated an a-nitrosite, 
melting at 113 — 114° and having [ocJd + 142*6° and + 135*93° in 
chloroform solution, and a p-nitrosite, melting at 105° and having 
_ 40*817° and — 40*287°. These results were furnished by 
eucalyptus oil ” phellandrene, whilst corresponding values were 
observed for the derivatives prepared from the d-x-phellandrcne 
of bitter fennel oil, the rotations being, of course, in the opposite 
sense (Wallach, Annak7i, 1904, 336, 0; “ Terpene und Campher,” 
1914, 486). 

In the present communication, it Ls suflicient to note that an 
ipprcciable discrejiancy exists in the values given by Wallach and 
Schreiner for the melting j)oint of the a-nitrosite of a-phellandrene, 
and that in view of the somewhat uns^itisf actor)* criterion afforded 
by determining the melting ]X)ints of these nilrosites, emphasis has 
bfcn laid on observing their optical rotatory powers (Wallach, 
1904, 336, 16). 

In reiH»ating the prej>aration of the a-nitrosite from specimens of 
l-a-phellandrcne isolated from the oil of A’, diiu, we experienced no 
difficulty in obtaining numerous specimens melting at 121—122“, 
and exhibiting the highc'st sixjcitic rotation n‘corde<l by Wallach. 
At tlic same time, the discreiMmciis in the latter values quoted by 
the above observers found a ix^ady intcrprt*tation in the marked 
mutarotation displaytd by the sul>stanec when dissolved in organic 
solvents. An explanation was Kiught for the diverse melting 
points of the specimens of a-nitrosite, pn*i>ar€<i by Wallach and 
Schreiner from eucalyptus oils, in the possible use of phcllandreiw’' 
fractions from distinct species of Eucaitfptm, p(\ss<^ing different 
optical rotatory powers. iVejiarations made from bi-phellandrenc 
of low rotatory power, isolated from the oil of the al>ovc-mentioiud 
E. phellandra^ yieldwl, however, the same a-nitrosite, melting at 
'•J 1—122°. It is thus to l>e coneludtMi that the met bed of purihea- 
ion adopted by Wallach (ioe. rd.) was unsat»sfa4’tor\\ 

The experimenUl part of the prt»si*ut j»a|X*r deals only with the 
solation and examination of pure spceimeus of /-a-phellandrt*ne 
md of iU a-nitroeitc ; although the last-named sulwjtance is obtained 
rith equal roadincra from the oib of K. ditr^ and E. pkfBandra^ 
here are indicaUons that the aasociated substances exhibit certain 
iifferences in the two cases. The further examination of these 
md related derivativea will form the subiwt of future investigations 
.compare J, Proc. Roy, Soc, Sew Souih 1922, 56, 179), 
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That the mutarotation ol»erved in solutions of the ec-nitrosite 
is not occasioned by any chemical change of a simple order is 
evident from a study of the data recorded below. The striking 
changes of which the rapidly fluctuating optical rotation iaan index 
are probably to be associateli in h large degree with the presence 
in the molecule of three asymmetric carbon atoms (compare Wai- 
lach, he. cit.t p. 39), two of which would appear to be peculiarly 
susceptible to modification as centres of optical activity through 
tautomeric change. 

It is evident that such changes must be taken into account in 
any accurate diagnosis of phellandrene in essential oils, and in 
oWrvations of this kind it will be found convenient to refer to 
graphical representations of the mutarotation, such as those recorded 
below. 

Since the specimens of /<a-pliellaDdrenc now described are probably 
the purest which have been isolated, it/is of interest to summarise the 
physical constants determined for the three preparations in question 


Source. 

B. p. 

Cf’ (voc.). 



wr. 

Crude “S-houroil’ 

’ 





of E, divts . . . 

58 — 59®/16 mm. 

O-8-ilO 

1 4732 

45-45 

-112-00' 

Keeidual oil of E. 






dives 

67— 68®/22 mm. 

0-8425 


45'51 

-112-76^ 

Crude oil of B. 





phetlandra . . . 

62-5— 

mm. 0*8421 

1-4744 

45-48 

-38- 76' 


The mean observed value of [7?^] is 45 48, and the calculated 
value being 45*24, the exaltation for the conjugated linka^ is 
0*24 unit. The high optical rotation of the specimens from E, divis 
is noteworthy : assuming this /-a-phellandrene to be optically puiv. 
the specimen from E. pkellandra would contain 66*3 per cent, of 
the l-form associated with 33*7 per cent, of the d-form. 

Specimens of a-phellandrene which have hitherto been prepared 
from eucalyptus oils have probably contained appreciable quan- 
tities of cineole and other impurities, and although the point is still 
under investigation it may be stated here that phosphoric acid 
could not be used in eliminating the cineole, owing to an apparent 
isomerisation of the phellandrene during the process. Further, 
the phellandrene could not be isolated in anything approaching 
quantitative yields, owing to its tendency to polymerise, even when 
distilled cautiously under diminished jiressure. 

ExPKRIMKJfTAL. 

The hohrtion of l-x-Phellandrem from the Eastnlial OU of Eucalyptus 
dives. 

1. The first sample of oil utilised was o^itamcd by the steam 
distillation, for eight hours (“ S-hoiir oil ”), of leaves and twip of 
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E, dives collected in the Braidwqod district of N. S, Wales, in 
October. The crude oil contained about 46 per cent, of f-piperitone, 
by rolume, and when dried over sodium sulphate and filtered, 
gave the following physical constants : Df 0'9042 (vac.), n]f 
1‘4662, - 66*72®,* [aJST - 62*73^ The oil (1363 gmms) was 

distilled under diminished pressure, in portions of about 500 c.c., 
from a Claisen flask immersed in an oil-bath, with the object of 
obtaining two main fractions, rich in pheilundrcne and piperitone, 
respectively. These fractions are mimbt‘red 2 and 6 in the appended 
summary of the result of the first distillation, which was conducted 
at 18 mm. pressure : 


Fraction. 

Boiling point. 

Bath tomperaturo 
dinutt 

Weight 

(grams). 

1 

10 62* 

100“ 

12 

4 

62—72 

115 

230 

3 

72- 7a 

120 

236 

4 

79— lUO 

130 

2"i0 

5 

liXt— lU8 

140 

85 

6 

108- I2U 

160 

490 

7 

120— J 30 

t:o 

20 

8 

130 


25 


By systematic reflistillation, r(’|)eated three times, fractious 2 
and 6 were augmunted to 540 and 494 grams. reH|KX*tivfly, Frac- 
tion 2 when ledistilk^l then yieldini 2*Ki gramn of b. p. 63 — 65®/18 
mm., the temperature of the l»th U*ing U5“. It proved imprac- 
ticable to purify the pht41aiidn*ne further by distillation, and 
accordingly the laat-nametl fraction was Khaken conlinuoosly with 
140 grams of a 50 jicr ctmt. aqm^ius sidution of n>«iorLdnol fur thirty 
minutes. The cineole was HutMe*quentIy rt'covered from the aqueous 
extract by steam distillation. After washing with water and 
drying over plaster of Paris, ilu* residual oil yieldwi the following 
fractiotia when distilled at 16 mm, prtissurc : 


Fm-Uon. 

Boiling (lotiil. 

Hath li'itqwnilun* 
(hlttil). 

Weiglil 

(grain#). 

1 

to 57* 

bu" 

15 

2 


S3 

30 

3 


85 

50 

4 

roatduo 

_ 

no 


The third fraction, repiraeniing only 3 7 per cent, of the original 
crude oil, contained no cincolc and was rvganlrd as pure l-a-pbelkti- 
drene. It gave the ftdlowing {dipical constanU : b. p. 58—59716 
mm., /)? 0*8410 (vac ), nt P4732, [/?t] 45*45, < -94*197 
112-00°; Z3f 0'8372 (v»c.), < 1-4710. The siwml 
fraction (b, p. 67-58716 mm.) give - 83-80‘. 

All the veluee q( >» in Uihi p«per »w rmmlH for • I -drm. lube. 
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2. A similar method was applied in isolating /-«.pli^llandrene 
from the residues remaining after the extraction of piperitone from 
various samples of the crude oil of E. dives. Hot aqueous solutions 
of sodium sulphite and sodium bisulphite were used in thes^ opera- 
tions, which will be described in aiater communication. A typical 
mixture of residual oils obtained in this manner contained about 
3 per cent, (vol.) of piperitone, and had Df 0’870 and aj?* — 67 ’54^. 
When distilled under 24 mm, pressure, a sample of this material 
(1305,grams) gave the appended results : 


Fraction. 

Boiling point. 

Both temperature 
(limit). 

(grams). 

1 

to 09° 

100" 

20 

2 


ii:> 

375 

J 

73— vs 

130 

370 

4 

78—100 

loO 

285 

u 

ioi>— i:m 

190 

195 

(j 

residue 

— 

00 


After three systematic redistillations, a second fraction of b. p. 
67—71722 mm. (bath temperature, II 07 , weighing 875 grani.^, 
was obtained. This gave 490 grams of b. p. 68 '5— 70*5° /22 mm ' 
which after a thoroiigli extraction with resorcinol solution vieldeii 
250 grams of b. p. C7-0S°/22 mm. (bath temperature, 97‘). 

The yield of pure t-ci-phellaiidrene, calculatetl on the crude 
residual oil, was thus 19-2 per cent. The following physical 
constants were determined: b. p. •>.> 171 — 170 ; 

758-2 mm., 0- 0-8425 (vac,). D- 0-8387 (vac.), ’ 1-4705 

ifj 4o-ol, - 95-00“, [«K - 1 12-76“. Another preparation 
from the same material gave practically identical values 

ph*':,™*’" I” 


j. IK. i /soumoyi oj 




jrom 


phellaiidra. 


nilUi Ult OJ J 


A sample of the crude essential oil ni P it i 
expressly for the work now descril>ed the'maf''”f? 
at Mongarlowe. N. S. Wales, in i- 1900 ',1 "1 

sodium sulphate and filtered the cnide’oil , vVi 

successive refractionations all i and three 
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Weight (grams) after 


Boiling Original frac* 1st refrac- 


Fraction. 

point. 

tionation. 

tionation. 

2nd ditto. 

3rd ditto. 

J * 

to (12® 

78 

56 

34 

13 

2 

62—72 

1700 

1820 

1950 

2049 

3 

72—79 

254 

173 

97 

35 

4 

79—100 

159 

118 

73 

45 

5 

100—108 

147 

149 

146 

145 

6 

108—113 

91 

107 

119 

129 

7 

residue 

44 

50 

55 

58 


Fraction 2, unlike the corn‘Kponding fraction from the oil of 
JF. dive^, proved to conHist mainly of cineole, and the elimination 
of the latter substance by using a 50 per cent, aqueous solution of 
resorcinol, as descrilx^l alxjve, prt*sented considerable difficulty, 
owing to the wqjaration of a bulky prfxipitate of the cineole- 
resorcinol compound. Ke]>eated filtration with .suction was thus 
necessary after the first treatment with rf*s{irein<d sfdution, and, in 
all, five additional extractions with fresh quantities of the solution 
were requirtd in order to render the phellandrcne irresponsive to 
the bromine test for cineole. In this way, 425 grams of fraction 
2 yielded 27 grams of phellandn ne, ]X)ss(*.<sing the following physical 
constants: b. p. (xlf/ /loo min., IJ^ 08421 (vac.), n^' 

1-4744, lifi] 4548, - 30-95", - 36-75", 

Of the 230 grams of citKxde n^covin^ by steam distilling the 
combined extracts, 212 grams pa.s-sxl over at 90—91 a" 55 mm,, 
and the sps'cinien posscssinl a noticeable purple fluorescence. It 
was not pure, and had ar'jV — 4 S4". 

Hpc^ciniens of phellandnne practieally identical with that just 
descriljcd were isoIat'Hi in a similar way fn)m a second fraction 
(b. p, 09 -73 /20 mm.) obtaiiRal after the first nfractionation 
indicated above; (hi.s fraction b^niusl alnnit 75 [mt cent, of the 
original oil, and prior to the extraction of the cinr^de had 
- 1 ! 97 ^ 


PrejJoraJion oj I z Phflhindrf ttt uSitro^iU, 

As a r(*sult of numerous preliminary c'xjxTiments, the following 
method was e]a}K>rat4‘d for the pnqxa ration of this derivative : 

A solution of purifiixi /*j-phellamlrene (25 < .c.) in light petmleuni 
(150 c.c.) was [xmrwl into a immcrw'ti in a freering mixture 
and containing an aqu<H>us solution of sodium nitrite of about 
44 per cent, concentration (53 o.e.). When the temperature of the 
solution.H had fallen to 0*, or slightly lower, glac-ial acetic acid 
(25 c.c.) was added, and after thorough admixture tbe -v^iuiel was 
left in the freezing fnixture until the rontenta appeared to have 
become practically solid. By collection on a filter with suction. 
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a sticky, yellow mass was obtained. J^en rapidly digested and 
washed Jth rectified spirit, this jnelded a colourless, cryst^ine 

Lluct. whilst the filtrate appeared to contam a yellow 

f„ solution. The solid product was washed on the filter succl^vely 
rvith water and rectified spirit, and at once digested with toding 
acetone for a few minutes only. Rectified spin was added in 
excess to the clear solution and the resulting crystalline solid col- 
lected on a filter with suction. A second crop of crystalline material 
was mually obtained from the filtrate and alcohol washings. The 
melting point of the preparation at this stage was usually from 
105® to 108®, with decomposition. 

The product was completely purified by rec ry stall igation from 
boiling acetone, this process being repeated from tw’o to five times 
until the maximum melting point, 121-122®, was attained {Found : 
N = 13‘33. Calc, for ^ « 

typical example, the following intermediate melting points wen- 
observed : 110—112®, 113— IH®, 117—118®, 119—120®. In ai] 
instances, the substance melted with decomposition. 

It is important to carry out the preparation and purification of 
the substance without undue delay. The crude product decompow-s 
rapidly at the ordinary tern pe rat me, yielding a yellow’ oil. After 
one or tw^o recrystallisations, however, a much more stable* product 
is obtained. The pure substance, which foinw long, fine needles, 
may be kept in the open air for some wet-k.s w ithout any appaix-iit 
decomposition taking place, but after se*veral moatl^s the melting 
point declines and becomes less d(-finit«‘. 

The yield of the pure prodtict varied iji different preparations, 
but was always quite small, less than 5 granus l)eing obtained from 
25 c.c. of phellanclreiie. Acetic acid gave l)etter rcMults than 
sulphuric acid in this preparation. The passage of nitroua fumes 
into solutions of phellandrene in organic solvents resulU>d in the 
formation of still larger proportions of the yellow oil mentioned 
above. 

Specimens of phellandrene prepared from the two Bources indi- 
cated above appeared to behave identically in these preparations. 


The Mutarotation of Ix-Phellandrene x Xitrwite al 20°. 

In the three appended series of observations, the pure «-nitrosite 
(m. p. 121— 122°) was dissolved to give solutions of the same 
approximate concentration in chloroform, benzene, and acetone, 
res^tively; these were maintaiiuxl at 20“ and examined polari- 
metrically at measured intervals after the that contact with the 
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1 . 0*3766 Gram dissolved in chloroform and made up to 300 o.c. 
at 20 ^ 


Tim«. 


Time, 

[«]f’ 

5 mins. 

+ 142 6'* 

72 hours 

~ 64 -a* 

29 M 

+ 132-3 

* * 121 „ 

- 67-3 

49 

f 123 9 

194 „ 

- 80 -1 

372 „ 

-f 78-1 

237 

- 80 -1 

■3762 Gram 

duisolved in 

h(*nztme and made 
at 

up to 30*0 

f 

■ Time. 

r i^' 

[aji. • 

Time. 

[«]r. 

6 mins. 

-f 234-4* 

95 hours 

- 42-7'’ 

20 „ 

- 220 0 

30S „ 

- lUl-T 

40 M 

-i- 209-7 

333 „ 

l(J3-3 

76 „ 

+ 1890 

3.56 „ 

- 103-3 

2515 Gram 

dissolved in 

acetone and made 
at 20 ". 

Up to 20 0 

Time. 


Time. 

[«?. 

6 mins. 

*1 165-9“ 

102 hours 

f 4-8" 

80 

4 147-1 

148 „ 

- 19 9 

133 „ 

f 140-4 

338 

- - 49 3 

353 

5 lUM 

3MI „ 

- 49-3 


Altogether » about fifteen readings were taken in each st»ri(*s, and 
from the graphical rcpn^scntaliun (Fig, I) it is evident that the 
general character of the change is the same. Althuugh the initial 
stage of the mutarutation is most niarkt*d in bt-nyx'ne sohitHjn, it 
is in chlorofonn that the 24 :* ro and ts^pnlibrium values an* first 
attained. In accordance with the characteristics of the ourvis 
illustrated in Fig. 1 , acetone api)car» to bt* (he lK*st solvent available 
for jmrifying the substance. In each instance, the downward 
mutarotation leads ultimately to optical inversion. 

In more concentrated solutions than those just described, the 
mutarotation was more sluggish and less c<implote, whikt in more 
dilute solutions Ute reverse was the case, a result which may be con- 
netted with the reported bimolecular constitution of the a-nitrosite 
(.Insalfii, 1900, 313 , 346), The following table summarises values 
of [a]J obtained for chloroform solutions having, rx*spcctivcly, about 
one-half and twice the concentration td the chloroform solution 
denoted in ( 1 ) above. In ^ch case, the weight stated was dissolved 
in chloroform and made up to 30*0 c.c. at 20 * : 


Weij^t 
{gmim). 
0-1 S83 
O-STM 
0*7517 


10 roini. 
•f 138-6' 
+ 137-4 
-f 137-4 


20 nuns. 

133 (C 
1 134-0 
+ 1351 


150 mins, 
-f 92-T* 
97-7 
-f 101-7 


48 hours. 
^ 63 
-- 33-0 
- 24-0 


Equilibrium 

Vftluc. 

- KM -4" {553 hi».) 

- 90 I (194 .. ) 

- 70 0(120 „ ) 
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Very similar data were obtained by the examination of .acetone 
solu L of diffemnt eoneentiatioiiB. In both bo vents, the initial 
Sng was not markedly affected by the concentration 

to all cases, the originally colourless solu ion developed a pale 
yellow colour during the course o( the mutarotation . and wth 
Soroform or acetone, especially in the more — mted solu ions, 
the ultimate colour was a deep orange-red. When the solvent was 
aUowed to evaporate from the equilibrated solutions an orange- 
red oil was invariably left, but as a rule no crystalhne matenal 
could be obtained. On the other hand, by allowing the solvent to 
evaporate before the attainment of equilibrium it was often possible 


Fro. 1. 



to isolate small quantities of crystalline material from the ollv 
residue. In such cases, the residue was washed succcsaively with 
alcohol and ether, the solid being then reczy^stallist'd from warm 
acetone. As specific examples, an acetone s<>ltition having [xl,; 
+ 11-4" and a chloroform solution having _ 4r>*4« each yieldnl 
a small amount of the original (z-nitrovsitc (m. p. 121 — 122“) when 
treaty in this way; in addition, from a chloroform solution whicli 
^ isolatetl in small amount a pixxliKt 

meltmg at 112 - 113 “ and having [»Jf, -j- H O” in chlorofonii 
solution. 

The data recorded above were obtained by the use of l-«-phelUn- 
, ne rpm . u'cs, but specimens of phcllandrene obtained from 
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E. pkeHandra readily yieWed a nitrosite melting at 121—122'' by 
the application of the same method. Such preparations, when 
dissolved in chloroform, benzene, or acetone, gave initial rotatory 
values practically identical with those recorded above, whilst the 
mutarotation proceeded similarly : for example, 0*2603 gram, 
dissolved in cMoroform and made up to 20*0 c.c, at 20°, gave 
[ajir + H2*2° after 6 minutes, -f 132*2° after 30 minutes, — 63*1° 
after 75 hours, and — 75*5° after 121 hours. 

Effect of Temperature on the MutaroUUion, 

The mutarotation was greatly accelerated by warming the 
solutions, and it is important to bear this fact in mind when puri- 
fying specimens of the substance. In one series of experiments, 
weighed quantities of 0’2ri00 gram of the pure a-nitrosite (m. p. 
121—122°) were dissolved severally in chloroform, benzene, and 
acetone at 60°, the thrt^ solutions l>eing made up to 20*0 c.c. and 
maintained at that temperaturt^ for polarimetric examination at 
intervals. In acetone there was a rapid downward mutarotation 
from [a)If -f- 49*6“ after 5 minutes to a constant value of [ajjf 
- 12*8° after 3*75 hours. In chloroform, the rt*ading after 5 minutes 
had already reached the negative value of [ap — 27 2° ; after 
declining to (a)tf - 50’4° in 10 minutes, the rotation then rose to 
[ap — 28 '8° after 45 minutes, and eventually dt*elined without 
further intemiption to a constant value of (ap — 58*4° after 
2-75 hours. No alteration was obs(*rved in this instance after 
keeping the solution for 14 days at the ordinary temperature. 
Somewhat similar im*gularities were obs<*rvwl in lH*nzene solution, 
the initial and final values lx*ing* n*s|x*ctively, (alj;: ~ 10*4° after 
5 minutes, and [ajjf 82*5° after 7 hours. The equilibrium values 
were thu.s always les.s, in the la*vo-sense, at the higher temperature. 

These results are rec<irde<l graphically in Kig, 2. 

Effeci of Piperidine on the M utarc^afion . 

In all the obser\*ations recorded in this section. 0 2500 grmm of 
the pure ot nilrosUe (m, p. 121-122 ) was diiis<»lvttl in the solvent 
stated and made up to 20*0 c.c. at 20'. 

With a A /l0U0<^Koluiion of pi|.jeridinc in c)ilorof(»nn, the following 
values of wen* ol»i'r\*ed : -i 138*2^ (9 minul«i), -f 126*2° (36 
minutes). -41*5° (147 hours), ~51*5°(363houw). The muUmUtion 
was thus almost unaffc?cted in the early sUgw, altbougfa aubae- 
quently it became more sluggish arKl no delinite e^^oilibrium 
appeared to be reached. As in all similar obaervatiems, the soluUoa 
eventually became daric red. 

A A /lOO-solutmn of pip^idine in chloroform gave very MmiUy 
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results, some of the values of beiug: + 14W» (17 ininutes). 
+ 116 7° (31 minutes), + 1'6° (15 hours), - 7 2 (16 hours), ~ 16 8 

(508 hours), - 20*8^ (530 hours). . 

In a i^/100*solution of piperidine in benzene the effect was vety 
similar to that observed in chiorotonn, as is evident tom the 
Mowing values of [a]?': + 223 - 6 “ (8 minuto), + 145-6 (1 hour). 
— 24-0° (7 hours), — 24-8° (53 hours), — 92 8 (336 hours). 

In a A7100-solution of piperidine in acetone the influence of the 
piperidine was more marked, as indicated by the appended values 
of [aB‘ ; + 63-r (8 minutes), + 20-4° (15 minutes), - 16-0° 
(25 minutes), - 84-3° (65 minutes), - 99 8° (85 minutes), - 91-1° 


Fio. 2. 



Time {houn]. 


(200 minutes), — 519“ (24 hours), — 39*9® (149 houra), — 39*9^ 
(197 hours). 

The three complete series of observations wth .y/lOO-solutiona 
of piperidine are represented graphically in Fig. 3. 

With A710*8olutions of piperidine, the influence was still more 
marked. In chloroform, the value for [aJJT declined from + 27-2“ 
(8 minutes) to — 25*2® (25 minutes), then rose to -f- 38*4® (4*5 hours), 
and again declined to + 3*2® (47 hours) and - 8*0® (72 houre). 
In benzene, the value declined from -f 22*4® (8 minutea) to -f 2*8® 
(16 minutes), and then rose slowly to + 84*8® (24 houw) and + 91*2® 
(48 hours). In acetone, the initial downward muUrotation obeerved 
in every other instance was absent, the value rising n^idly from 
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•f (6 minutes) to -f 104 0° (61 minutos) and then remaining 
constant at + 100*4” (3 hours, 24 hours, 172 hours), l^ese results 
are represented in Fig. 4. 

Fio. 3. 



Time [koun)* 


Thus, in all three solvents, in the absence of piperidine, there 
was a continuous downward mutarotation at 20®, whilst at 60® 
considerable oscillation occurred, suggesting the aimultaneous 


Flo. 4. 



Twki {houn). 


progress of various changes at different vehx’ities. The piwnce 
of piperidine up to a concentratinn of A 7 IOO apjieaml to effect no 
fuiidamenUl altei^tion in the character of the routarotation, except 
that in the caijc of acetone a slow upward change succeeded the 
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initial downward progress. With J\?/10-solutions of piperidine, 
however, the predominant mutarotation was upward, whilst in 
chloroform solution the initial changes were very similar in general 
character to those produced by maintaining the solution at 60® in 
the absence of piperidine. It is hoped to discuss these results more 
fully after making similar examinations of the reported §>nitix>site 
and related derivatives, 

Opiical Rotatory Powers of Sfecimens of ^itrosiU prepared from 
\>oi-PheUandrene and melting below 121®. 

During the course of the work described above, numerous speci- 
mens of nitrosite w'ere prepared, which, although identical in 
appearance with the material melting at 121 — 122®, possessed 
appreciably lower melting points. In general, such ^ecimens on 
recrystalliration yielded the pure a -nitrosite, and possibly consisted 
sometimes of mixtures of a -nitrosite with the p -nitrosite described 
by other authors. This question is receiving further attention, 
but it is of interest to record in this place certain results of the 
polarimetric examination of such specimens. The observations 
concerned are summarised in the following tabic : 


M. p. of 
Bpecimen, 

Source. 

[■if 

(chloroform). 

[aJiT for the pure 
a-nilroHita under 
similar conditions. 

119—120® 

E. dives 

4- 141-3'’ {5 mins.) 

4- 142*6“ 

118—119 


4- 04-5 (iiO miiut.) 

+ 120-0 

115—118 


i 71-0 (00 mms.) 

4 120-0 

113—114 


— 18-.5 (60 rninn.) 

4 120-0 

112—113 


t- n o (5 miuH.) 

4* 142 6 

111—113 


— l7o (00 mins.) 

f 120-0 

108—100 

S. pheilandra 

— 83-1 (6 mins.) 

+ 138-5 


These results emphasise the importance of careful polarimetric 
control in the diagnosis of phellandrenes by the nitrosite method. 

We are continuing the detailed examination of the wliole Held 
of work indicated in this |mper. We express our indebtedness to 
the McOaughey Research Fund of the University of Sydney for 
a grant in aid of the investigation, and to Messrs. W. B. S. Bishop, 
B.Sc., and P. G. Carter, for assistance in distilling the crude 
oils. 


D£fartmz>'t or Organic Chrmistrv, 
University or Svpney. 


[lieceietd, AprU 28M. m3.] 
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CLXXXVIL— on the Dependence of 
Rotatory Pomr on Chemical Constitution, Part XX, 
The Rational Study of Optical Properties inditding 
Refraction, 

By Habold Hitntkk. 


Ay intimate connexion between refractive index and rotatory 
power has been suspected for a considerable time, and several 
attempts have been made to elucidate it. A recent investigation 
(Part XIX, this vol., p. 434) appears to indicate that the study of 
dispersion, both refractive and rotatory, is of fundamental import- 
ance in this direction, and it is possible that the partial or complete 
failure of the earlier attempts to correlate optical properties of 
organic compounds is to be attributed to the neglect of this study. 
The importance of disi^ersion has bt?ea pointed out and repeatedly 
urged by many investigators, but uj) to the present, no satisfactory 
method for attacking the problem h^is been proposed. It is the 
object of the present paper to indicate the pressing net'd for dealing 
with the question of dispersion in an adequate manner, and to 
suggest and correlate some dispersion equations in an attempt to 
prcimre the way for a satisfactory solution of the problem of optical 
dispension as applied to natural rotatory jxjwer, refractive index, 
and magnetic rotatory ix>wer. Kxperinnmtal difficulties attendant 
upon the study of dispersion arc diniinished by the modem improve- 
ments in the constructioji and accuracy td o]>tical instruiqcnU, by 
the introduction of photographic iiu thods <»f measurement, and, 
almvc all, by the availability nf cheai) and ( iusy nu thorls of producing 
monochromatic illuntination of almost any dt’sut'd wave length. 

The theoretical diffieultit*s, utifortunatcly, are not so easily 
overcome. For tlie ralit>nal study (>f optical dispersion, it is not 
sufficient to measure tlie nunuTical value of a |)&nicular prxqjcrty — 
refractive power or rt>tatory jx)W<‘r, as the case may l>e for 
light of two arbitrarily chosen wave-lengths, and to express the 
dispereion as the dilTen>iU‘c or as the ratio of these two quantities. 
It is ntxx^sary, as Lowry has already jiointeri out in connexion with 
rotatory |)owcr (T,, 1913, 103, 1062), to determine the form of the 
function connecting the numerical value of the property with 
wavelength. Many forms of dispersion e<|uation haw been 
suggested from time to time, but the ono« which appear most 
suitable for application to organic compounds aio : 

(a) Ihc Sellnteier equation for refractive dispersion, 


,»* ^ a* 4' S 




as adopted by Pickard and Hunter (Part XIX, fbc. cif.j. 


( 1 ) 
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(6) The Brudo equation for natural rotatory disperbion, 

* = 2xA,» <2) 

as adopted by Lowry and Dickson ^T., 1913, 103, 1067). 

(c) The Drudc equation for magnetic rotatory dispersion, not as 
us^ by Lowry (T., 1914, 105, 81 ), but modified by the addition of 
a term independent of the absorption, 

«=x= + -x»\* 

where a, ^4, 6 q, ^o» respectively constants characteristic 

of the substance under investigation. 

It will be observed that the equations have a common dispersion 
parameter, But has a wider significance than this. It is 
the square of the wave-length of an absorption band in the spectrum 
of the substance, and has, in general, the same value in all three 
equations for any one substance under a given set of experimental 
conditions. It thus becomes possible to a certain extent to co- 
ordinate these three properties, and to correlate them with absorp- 
tion spectra. It does not appear possible, until more experimental 
figures have been accumulated, to give a precise physical significance 
to the other constants in the dispersion equations, but at all events 
they have the merit of being independent of the wave-length of 
the light used to measure the different properties. A knowledge of 
the -dispersion curves of organic compounds at least give® us the 
opportunity of comparing refractive indices of different substances 
at what may be considered corresponding conditions of wave-length, 
such as, for example, points of equal slope on their refractive or 
rotatory dispersion curves, thus enabling us to dispense with the 
arbitrarily chosen w'ave-iength, It is now possible to discuss these 
three optical properties rather more in detail. 

Rejraclive Potcer. 

The universal custom hitherto has been to study refractive poser 
without regard to dLspersion, the C or D lines of the solar spectrum 
being employed as illuminants because they can be produced readily 
and cheaply in the laboratory. As a result of more than thirty years 
of investigation, it has come to be very generally accepted that the 
property of refractive power is the most additive, with the exception 
of molecular mass, of all physical properties studied by the chemist. 
Whilst refractive power can bo taken to be additive within very 
broad limits when the dominant a{)sorption bands of the sul>s(ancc.‘j 
considered arc sufficiently far rc'inovcd in the ullm-violet region of 
the spectrum, or when all Uic sulMtances oonsklercd have the same 
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or nearly the same dominant absorption bandj it must now be 
admitted that many discrepancies between theory and practice have 
been found. It is submitted that the older Hide view must now be 
abandoned, that the effect of constitution upon refractive power is 
much more complex than is coftiraonly supposed, that the present 
formulae for the calculation of refractive power, together with the 
valuer of atomic refractive [)owor8 associated with them, are 
inadequate for their purpose and powerless as instruments forfurther 
research, and that the study of refractive fx)wer must be approached 
from an entirely new jxiint if results of value are to be obtained. 

The fonnul© in common use at the present t ime are thosct due to 
Gladstone and Dale and to Ixirenz and Loren tz. The%artat values 
of the atomic refnwitive powers of the various elements for use 
with these formuhe were those proposed by (.\)nrady and Zi^cchini, 
These values re*raain(*d the accept e<l standards for more than twenty 
years, but although they an* still used to a certain extent, they are 
by no means to ^ redkd uiwn, the list of figures which appt^ars in 
nearly all the text-books of the present time (x>ntaining many 
obvious inconsistemdes, 

The values of the aUmiic refnwtive pow(*rs of the common 
elcnionts were recalculatwl by Kistmlohr {Z. jfhtf/nkai <%m,, 11»10, 
75, 585) for the Direnz and Lorentz formula. The values are 
ealeulatcd for four lines of the speed rum, and the values of the atomic 
refnictive power for any one element or group d<*c rea.He in a regular 
manner with increasing wave-length of light. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the figures art^ not nearly otx urate enough for 
their purpose. If we consider the intualioti 

H (fi2 ^ l)/(n^ -j. :»), 
then by simple differentiation, 

dR _ fin’ dn 

R (w- !){«’ f 2) « * 

and when n -- 1 414 { a sufiicicntly reprvs4‘ntative value fur organic 
compounds), 

dR^R 3dn/ii, 

Refractive indices of organic liquids are often quoted to six 
signifkant figures. We will not pause to consider how far this 
practice is juslified, but in sucli a case the prew^nt autlior can 
Bcaroely he accused of undue severity if he regarels the fifth signi* 
ticant figure as alisoliite. It wilt be taken, then, that refract tve 
indices can be measured to one |iart in 15,0tf0- experimimtal enor 
due's not affect the fourth decimal place. It tlw'n follows that the 
t'xpression R above tan Us measured to one part in 5,600. As 
demities can be measured with an accuracy of two units in the 
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fourth decimal place, any discrepancy between obse^ed and 
calculated values of molecular refractive power which amounts 
to more than 0*02 per cent, is evidence that this property is not 
additive. For the purpose of obtaining the refractive powers of 
the methylene group and of hydrogen, Eisenlohr {loc. cU.) quotes 
the following figures for the D line ; 

Methylene group. Hydrogen. 

n hydrocarbons 4-6247 In paraffins 1-1352 

In pol3miethyIenes 4-6324 In alcohols l-064(> 

In aldehydes and ketones ... 4-6265 Mean I-OOOM 

In acids 4-6137 

In alcohols 4 -6343 

In esters A 4-6056 

Mean 4-6178 

It is obvious that with figures such as these, refractive power 
cannot legitimately be regarded as an additive property. With 
such large variations, there can be no justification for the assumption 
that the values for the same atom or group in different compounds 
are substantially identical and are best represented by their “ mean.” 
The result of these discrepancies is that it is impcKjsible to obtain 
satisfactory values for the calculated nioiecular refractive power of a 
compound. For a simple and straightfonvard compound like 
w-hexane, for instance, we get — 

from Eisenlohr's mean figures, [/?lL> — 29*908 

from EisenlohFs actual figures, [^^Id ==30*019 

values which differ by 18 parts in 5,000, corresponding to a differeme 
of nearly two units in the third dt‘cimal j)lace in the refractive index. 

It is thus apparent that refractive |)ower as calculated at th.^ 
present time is not of much value for confirming constitutional 
formulae assigned to organic com|K)Unds. Tlie “ standard ” valur. 
differ amongst themscives by far morej than the allowable experi- 
mental error. 

In 1920, Eiseniohr and WOhli.soh (Bcr., 1920, 53, (^], 1746) 
abandoned all formulae for ndmetiN c iH>wer which involve a fum ti^n 
^the refractive index together with the invei^c of the density. 
They point out that high ndraotive index is in nearly all casw 
associate with high density, so that changes in the values of these 
probities will tend to neutralise* cacfi f>ther in any fonnula of the 
tone or the Lorenz typ(\ (V)nsequi*ntly, they propose a 
ormu a or molecular refractive power wliich dw^ not involve th(* 
ensi y , ^ fonnula requires that ail 

isomendes should has the same refractive index, which is in 
conflict with much experimental evidence. In order to get over this 
(^culty, these authors are fi^rced to nx^ognisd that chain branching, 
a , in particular, the presence of a methyl griiup in tlic 
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Qoleoale, has a oonstiiutional effect on the refiactive power. 
Ipart from this, however, they consider that refractive power, at 
bU events in alijAatic compounds and monosubstituted benzene 
lerivatives, is sufficiently additive in character to allow them to 
issij^ atomic refractive powefs to the various elements and ring 
ormations. Up to the present, they have quoted values only for 
larbon, hydrogen, and oxygen— it is remarkable that the value for 
lydrogen is negative— so that an examination of the proposal is 
estricted practically to aliphatic compounds containing only these 
hree elements. Yet another restriction is imposed by the fact that 
heir figures apply only to refractive indite determined for the D 
ine at 20". A few figures are, however, available, aVid are collected 
n Table I. 

Table I.* 


An in unite 
of the 4th 
pliiee. 

Compo^uid. otw. cale. -f Obsen'er. 

j.Hevane 1-37536 1 3:44» 9 FJruhl 

Uiylene 1-37356 l-37HH'i 31 

Kthy) alcohol 1-30138 1 3B070 0 Korlen 

•)- Prop vl alcohol ... 1-38543 l-38<')52 1 Krultl 

Butyl alcohol 1-39909 1-40092 IH 

Octyl alcohol ... 1 4256 I 42943 38 Pickard and Kcnvon 

Klhvlene glycol 1-42743 1-43176 43 Landoli 

lllyc'erol 1-47293 l-480ft> 77 

.tliyl alcohol 1-41319 1-41349 3 Hruhi (nv^an of two) 

Acetaldehyde 1 33157 1-329**6 25 Ijindolt 

n-Butaldehydf 1-38433 I 382Wi 17 Bnihl 

.Acraldchyth' I 39975 ]-39tdo 96 

H-Heptaldehyde 1-42571 I -4 13 TO 12u ,, 

Ai'ctoiie I'35ttl5 l-35.v»*i 41 Landolt 

Methyl hesy! ketoive 1-41613 1-41616 Bridil 

Diethyl ethi^r 1 -35(91 1 35273 39 Oladstone 

Propyl ethyl ctljcr. .. 1 36948 1 37083 1 1 BrUhl 

.Methylal 1 35344 I 3492* » 42 

Awtu acid 1 37182 1 36860 32 Ijuidoll 

x Bulyrioacid 1 397N9 1-39978 l9 Hruhl 

Lactic lu id 1 43145 143546 40 l^andclt 

>j Propyl ai-f lato ... 1384,38 138394 44 Hruld 

Kthyl carbonate ... 1-38523 t 39((93 .’>7 

Ethyl oxalate I 4lm3 1-40532 51 i 


.Wtic anhydhtk* ... 

Benw'ne 

Tolm-no 

('mnumyl ah-,dK>I ... 

lh>nzal()chyde 

Korfuraldchytir 

1‘araldehvde .... 

Acoial 

Kthyl citrate 

Phono! 


i -39038 

1 36406 


263 

lAOdolt 

1 .50020 

1 .'kai36 

2 


Parker and Tboin|iaon 

1 -49552 

1 49559 

1 


Brtihl 

1 5819(t 

1 52275 


592 


1 548.38 

1 .'*0951 


.168 

I.Andoll 

1-52608 

1 47451 


516 

Hfidd 

1-40486 

1 430.55 




I 3819.1 

1 39108 

*92 



1 44554 

1 49t>27 

447 



1-55033 

1 52T62 


227 



bv Fiamlohr 

niiKi J9l0, 71. TKe rMuamdar ai« from iKo 

publuhad work of other inviart 4 gato« m th«i 6eW, 
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It Will be noticed that observed and calculated refractive iinUw 
are compared, so that the differences in the fourth decimal pl^ 
of the refractive index recorded in the fourth coluira represent tl 
departure from additivity of the property of refractive power calci 
lated in this manner. A few nng ind branched-chain oompoimc 
are included at the end of the list. In all cases allowance has bee 
made as indicated by JSisenJohr and Wdhiisoh for unsaturation an 
ring formation, but not forchain branching. It will be observed tha 
in most cases the differences are too serious to he neglected, wbiJs 
in many of them they are very lar^e indeed. Furthermore, it i 
to be expected that when compounds containing other elements 
such as itrogen or sulphur, aro comidemi, tt.« discrepancies wit 
become even greater. With the Ixirenz am Lorentz formula 
Eisenlohr distinguished thr« kiiid,s of o.xygen linking in tlic iiioImuIi 
and assigned a different value to the atomic refraetivity of each one 
Similarly, he distinguished thirty diffenmt kmd.s of nitrogen 
(“ Spektriicliemie orgaiiische Verbimliingen,” 1913, p. 62), In his 
new method, he recognises six different kind? of oxygen ; one an :, its 
with considerable interest the list of aloniic refractive [lowers oi 
nitrogen in different states of combination. 

None of these methods of calculating refnictive power takes 
account of dispe^ion. There is no a priori reason why the D line 
alone should be used in a rational method for the .study of refractive 
index. Up to the present, a certain amount of sU('f'e8s haa attended 
the efforts of investigators who have eniployi‘d this illuuiinant to the 
exclusion of all others, but it is submitted that this succeRS is merelv 


superffeial and has no real signiticanee. ft is due lat^ely to two facts ; 

(a) The relative crudity of the fonntdje employed. The accepted 
standard figures are not sufficiently accumto for their purpose, 
and the method of calculating and expressing refractive power 
encourages investigators to ignore differenct's between calculatd 
and experimental figures of many times the ex|)**riinental error. 

(b) The transparency of the substanwa invcj^hgftted. The greater 
part of the material examined nffractometrically in the past »a 5 
transparent in the visible and the near ultra-violet regions of (he 
spectrum. It thus becomes obvious that the earlier workers could 
afford with impunity to ignore the effecla of dispersion. The light 
rays with which they worked had wavt^ lengt jw which were so very 
far removed from those of the clmracfcriHlic absorption l»ands of 
the substances they had to deal with that it wan roaJJy a matter of 
indiJfereDce which fine of (he spectnrm they chose w a standard. 

dispejsio/i can'es of the sulwfances used in the visible region of 
theapectnim were flat, and their aheKtrpiion aFymptoUs were t'ciy 
far away in the remote ultra-violet, so that the alight changes in I be 
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refraction introduced by small alterations in the position of the 
absorptran asymptote from substance to substance were completely 
masked by the insensitive nature of the formulae empbyed. 

With the refinement of experimental method, however, and, what 
is more important, with the ev^-widening scope of the investigation 
to include substances of more complicated chemical structure, the 
accepted method has begun Iq break down. So long as the empiricist 
bajs to deal with simple organic compounds containing only carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygon, bis form u I® serve him well enough — 
especially when they arc so effective in concealing the true magnitude 
of the discrtipancies involved — because the absorption band con- 
trolling the dispersion is far removed from the region of observation. 
It now becomes clear why it is impossible to assign any one value to 
the atomic refractive power of eleraenU of variable valency like 
nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus ; why special values have to be 
introduced to account for the effect of double and triple bonds; 
why special values have to be assigned to the refractive effect of 
ring closure, and why st ill furthertnodifications have to be introduced 
into the figures for conjugated systems of double bonds, or of kelonic 
groups, or of one with the other. All these effects tend to produce 
colour in the molecule, that is to say that they bring the dominant 
absorption band in the spectrum of the substance nearer to the 
visible region, and thus cause the effects of dispersion to become 
more and more marked. The inade<piac^ of the fomiule for the 
calculation of refractive power is now no longer a sufficient clo^ 
for concealing the neglect of dispersion, and the method obviously 
breaks dowrn. It is therefore svggested that a new method be 
adopted : that the fonn of the refractive dispersion curves for 
organic compounds be studied. If the constants of the dispersion 
equations are used for the purposes of comparison of one compound 
with another, the question of a standard wave-length will not arise, 
and, provided that no attempt is made to obscure the real scientific 
itssue by the use of formula? such as those of (jiadstone and Dale or 
of Ijort‘nx and ]x>renU, it may rcsi^onably l)e hoped that the true 
nature of rrfraclivo power, showing in all prolxahility strongly 
marked constitutive character, will lx* revealed. It is suggested 
that the Sellmeier equation (1) will prove very suitable for this 
purpose. 

Xaiurai Hotaiory Pourr. 

The Drude equation (2) has already bce^used with matked 
success to express the natural rotatory dispdftm of oiganie com- 
pounds, mainly by Lowiy and Pickard and their oollaborators. 
I*iekard and the present author Iiave shown, further, that in the 
ca^ of (/7-nonyl nitrite (for. ci(.), has the same value in both the 
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Selliueier equatioD (1) and the Drude equation (2), and also that it 
is identical with the wave-length of the head of an absorption band 
in the spectrum of that substance. 

Recent work in these laboratories points to the fact that this 
is probably a general rule for all organic compounds, and perhaps 
for all optically active substances, thus affording welcome evidence 
of the validity of both these dispersion equations. d-sec.-Octyl 
alcohol may be quoted as one example. 

Rcjraciive Dispersion of d-sec.-Oc/y/ AUxM, 

The refractive dispersion of this compound at 20° can be expressed 
by the equation 

n- = l-t)013 + 0-313X2/(A^ - 0*0283*), 


where A. denotes the wave-length in microns. The agreement 
between the observed and calculated figures for values of A between 
6438 and 4358 A.U. is within the limit of experimental error 
(Table H). 

Table II. 


A in A.U. 

oba. 

n*’ calc. 

' Difference. 

6438 

1*4238 

1*4238 


5896 

1*4256 

1*4256 


5461 

1-4273 

1*4273 


5086 

1*4292 

1-4293 

-fO^l 

4800 

1*4311 

1-4312 

-r0*0001 

4678 

1*4320 

1-4320 

i 

4358 

1-4349 

1-4350 

-1-0*0001 


Rotatory Dispersion of d-sec.- Octyl Alcohol. 


The rotatory dispersion of this compound at 16° can be expressed 
by the equation 


= 314/(A-i ~ 0'0283) 


with A in microns as before. The observed and calculated figures 
for values of A between 6438 and 3650 are collected in Table III. 


Table III. 


A in A.U. 

[«] obs. 

[a] rale. 

Difference. 

6438 

8*12 

8-13 

tO-OI \ 

5893 

9*86 

9-85 

-0-01 

5461 

11-65 

n-ii4 

-0*01 

5086 

13*58 

13 63 

-fO-05 * 

4800 

15*46 

15-.j4 

1-0 08 

4678 

1642 

16-47 

-i0 05 

4358 

19*49 

19-43 

-0*06 } 

4251 

20-6 

20*0 

0-6 \ 

3969 

24*^ 

24-2 

1 

3790 

27-r 

27-3 

i I 

3650 

29-9 

30*7 

-fd-8 ; 

• This figure was determined from the measuremeitU 
corded m Table IIL 


Visual 

readings. 


Photographic 

moasursments. 
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In the case of quartz, the agreement is very striking indeed. 
Using figures for and Ag calculated from early rcfractometric 
determinations, Lowry {Phil. Tranf!.^ 1912, [A\ 212 , 261) has shown 
that tho natural rotatory dispersion of quartz can be expressed by 
the equation 

11 ’6064 13-42 4*3865 

<kgpe« A2^ 0-010627 A^ ^ 78’22 

])cr mm. 

tiiroughout the visible Hjjcctrum fnmi A 4358 to A 6708 A.U. with an 
accuracy of about 1 part in 25,000. The accuracy of the early 
determinations of the refractive index of quartz is oj)en to question, 
but the author hiks itad occasion t(j fit a fSoilmoier equation to 
Gilford’s later, and much more trustworthy figures {Proc. Hoy. Soc., 
1902, 70 , 239 ; 1910, 84 , 193), and finds that the equation 


onliniUT riy 


1*35375 4 


1*00317X2 
A2 - 0*010627 


0’8275A2 
A2 -78’22 


with the same dispersion constants, expresses the refractive index 
throughout the spectrum from A 7950 to A 3303 A.U. with an accuracy 
of about 1 part in 150,000. 


Maynetk Rotatory Power. 

The study of magnetic rotatory dispersion is at present in an 
undeveloped and unsatisfactory state. Wiedemann's law of the 
proportionality of natural and magnetic rotatory powers has been 
shown to be invalid for organic cQm[x)unds (Lowt}% Pickard, and 
Kenyon, T., 1914, 105 , 94). LowTy has proposed {ibid., p. 81) 
an equation of the Drude type (2) to express the magnetic rotatoiy 
di:3per8ion of organic compounds, and has found that, in every 
case so far exanuned, one term only of such an equation is required. 
It appears to the author, however, (hat this proposal is wimewhat 
unfortunate, and he would prefer, for tw’o reasons, to regard it aa 
a first approximation only. 

Pirst, it is quite conceivable that a substance should exhibit 
simple natural rotatory dispersion, but complex magnetic lotatory 
dispersion. The converse case, however, seems much less lUu^ly. 
Katural rotatory dispersion is afiec ted only by those electrons 
within thclnoloculc which move in asymmetric paths; refractive 
dispersion, on the other hand, is influenml by all the vibrating 
electrons in the molecule (provided, of course, tiiat tbeir periods are 
*julficiently small) whether they move in avsyininetric (latlis of not. 

1 would seem legit^ate, too, to assume that the {dtenomenon of 
magnetic rotatory dispersion is due to the fact lliat the tnagni^ 
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feld imposes an element of asymmetry upon lie pa^oUIl the 
rieotronr^troUing refractive dispersion. Unlew, throtore, It u 
imed that the magnetic field acts selectively ^djrfuen^ 
certain electrons rather than others, which swms at present an 
unnecessary multiplication of hypotheses, it would ap^r iwp^ible 
for fewer Lctrons to influence magnetic than natural rotatory 
Lci, Further, because of the great similarity between the j^ys.cal 
mechanism of refractive and magnetic ratatory 
appear desirable to adopt dispersion equations for both th^e 
pmpertiee which indicate this similarity of meelianum by » mmilanty 
of form. It is claimed that the dispersion equations (1) and (3) 

fulfil this condition. , i .i. . , 

Secondly, if we consider a substance which exhibits both simple 
magnetic and simple natural rotatory dispersion, we should ex^ct 
its natural and magnetic rotatory disjiersion ratios for two given 
wave-lengths to be identical, unless it is assumed that a magnetic 
field alters the position of the dominant absorption band. In other 
words, it would seem that Lowry, Pickard, and Kenyon (toe. cil.) 
have made two contradictory statements— 

(i) That a Drude equation (2) with one Utiii can be applied to the 
magnetic rotatory pow'ers of many organic liquids. 

(ii) That Wiedemann’s law is not valid for any of these liquids. 
These investigators attempt to reconcile the two statements by 
assuming that Aq is not the same in the two dispersion equations. 
There appear to be two ways in which this could occur. The 
magnetic field might alter the position of the absorption band~a 
Zeeman effect on a hitherto unprecedented scale. Were this the 
case, we should expect the shift to be proportional to the strength 
of the field, so that the dispersion would vary with the field strength, 
and it would be futile to propose a dispersion equation which does 
not take account of this fact. The only other way out of the 
difficulty appears to lie to assume that the effect of the magnetic 
field is to suppress one band entirely and to bring another into 
prominence. In view of the considerations brou^t forward in 
this communication and in Part XIX, it is very difficult to accept 
this hypothesis. 


Tie Aaiitral and Magnetic Rotatorg DispeTsioiHiS of Ethyl 
Tartrate, ♦ 

The ^ints discussed above are well illustrated by the optical 
properties of ethyl tartrate. Jt is well knowii that the natural 
rotary dispersion of this compound cannot be repreeented by 
toofr ^ with one term. I/iwry and flutter (T., 1922, 12i 

’ ) have recently shown that its natural rotatory power can bf 
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expressed, at least in the Tisible and the near ultra-violet regions of 
the spectrum, by the equation 

_ 25-005 20-678 

W - X2_003 .A» - 0-056 

which predicts the presence of absorption bands at A ~ VO'OS 
and X — \/6‘05&, that is, at X 1730 and X2370 A.U. Its magnetic 
rotatory power can be expressed* according to Lowry, Pickard, and 
Kenyon {loc. cit.), by a one-term Drude equation of type (2), and 
its magnetic rotatory dispersion ratio, 1*630. This 

gives a value for of 13^ A.U. The discrepancy is far too great 
to be ascribed to experimental error, even if we could explain the 
fact that the natural rotatory dispersion equation requires two 
terms, whilst the magnetic rotatory dispersion equation requires 
only one- It is inconceivable, too, that the position of the dominant 
absorption band can have been moved at least 400 A.U. merely by 
the application of a magnetic field. 

It appears far more probable that the magnetic rotatory dis- 
pereion of ethyl tartrate is represented by the equation 

. - 1 . B , V 

X- A^i -o-os x^-ofise' 


Then, with measnreinents confined to the visible spectrum, the 
fonn of the equation would appear to bo 

6 ~ /I/(X- — where X^- is less than 0il3. 

The adoption of the magnetic rutatoiy^ dispersion equation, 


Hrtild explain the fact that, in general, magnetic rotatory 
k^persion ratios are smaller than the corresponding natural rotatory 
fepersion ratios. Where the ronveive is the case, notably in 
aromatic conqwunds, it i.s probable that the substance in question 
l»ssesses a refractive al>sorption band of less refmngibility than 
Its rotatory absorption hand. This equation also possesses tbe 
‘“"’vantage that it contains a term corres|)onding to the dielectric 
distant, and thus the wnnexiem Ijctwecti refraction and magnetic 
'tation Ls clearly brtmght out. 

b is submitted, therefore, that there is no such phenomenon as 
magnetic rotatory dispersion considered in the same sense 
natumi rotatory dispersion : the dispersion equation must 
'^^ys contain at least dwt) terms. But because of the fact that (he 
Nua] terms are all pneitive (negative magnetic rotatory power 

3ji 
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is unknown at present amongst organic componnds. “ 
ous magnetic rotatory dispersion similar in tpe to the anonwjous 
natural rotatory dispersion of ethyl tartrate ^ not yet been 
observed) and because some of them may be small, an average term 
can, and often does, replace the actual ones with little lo^ of accuracy 
as far as measurements in the visible region of the speetnim, remote 
from the absorption bands, are concerned. j* . , 

Quite recently, measurements of magnetic rotatory diaperwon of 
some organic compounds have been made in the nwr imro-red 
spectrum by Ingersoll {J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1922, 6, ^3). T^ in- 

vestigatorisincUnedtopreferthedispersion equation 8 - kk dnidk, 

to express his results, but an inspection of his experimental curves 
shows clearly that this formula is not the one best fitted for his 
purpose. The deviations which he ascribes to experimental error 
are nearly all in one direction, and appear to point definitely to 
equation (3) as being more suitable. 


Summary. 

1. Emphasis is again laid on the importance of dispersion effects 
in the study of optical properties. 

2. Dispersion equations are adopted for natural rotatory power, 
refractive index, and magnetic rotatory power, which can easily be 
applied to organic compounds. 

3. It is shown that refractive power is much more constitutive 
than has hitherto been supposed. The accepted methods of 
calculation arc shown to be inadequate and even harmful, because 
they have conferred on this property an appearance of additivitv 
which is as misleading as it is false. 

4. The proposed dispersion equations demonstrate clearly tl 
connexion between the four optical properties, natural and magnet 
rotatory powers, refractive index, and absorption spectrum. 

5. From the magnetic rotatory dispersion formula suggested, 
becomes clear why Wiedemann's law is not obeyed by organ 
compounds. 


In conclusion, the author wishes to thank Drs. R. H. Pickard ai 
J. Kenyon for their assistance and interest ; and he has to acknoi 
ledge the receipt of a personal grant from the Department < 
Scientific and Industrial Research. i 

Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 11. [Received, May 2 nd, 1923.| 
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CLXXXVIII. — Bing^diain TauUmerimu Pari VL 
The Mechanism of the KeUxyclol Change in the 
Propane Series. 

By Ebio Wiixiam Lanfeab and Jocklyn FisI/D Thobpb. 

It has been proved hitherto that tautoraerism occurs between the 
two forms (I) and (II) when R — ethyl (Deshapande and Thorpe, 
T., 1922, 121 , 1430) or n-propyl (Bains and Thorpe, this vol., 


B.0<~ ^ 


R,C< 


CO'CO^H 

ca^-cOgH 


( 11 .) 


]). liOO), but that when R = methyl or Rg = methyl ethyl (Singh 
and Thorpe, this vol., p. 113) the hydroxy-ring form (I) is incapable 
of existence and the open-chain keto-form (II) is alone stable. 
This follows from the fact that the dibrorao -esters of type (III), 
when treated with nicthyl-alcoholic |K)tash or aqueous ijotassium 
hydroxide, yield mixtures of the hydroxy-ring acid (I) and the 
keto-scid (II) when K = ethyl or « -propyl, but give only the 
methoxy-derivative (IV) and the kcto-acid (II) when R = methyl 
and Rg = methyl ethyl. 


(HI.) R,C< 


CHBrCOjEt 

CHBrCOjEt 


R.C<J 


(OMe)<X)2H 

HCOjH 


(IV.) 


The discovery (Singh and Thorpe, loc, cii.) that both the cis- 
and Iransioms of the methoxy-derivative (IV) in the dimethyl 
andmetJiyi ethyl seriea passed quantitatively into the open-chain 
keto-acid (II) on hydrolysis showed conclusively that the hydroxy- 
ring acids (1) in theae Bcri<» were incapable of existence and that 
when a hydrogen atom was introduced in place of the methyl 
group in the methoxy-compound it passed at once to the neigL 
Iwiiring a-carlxm atom, leading to tission of the ring and to the 
lormation of the keto-acid. 

On the other hand, in sharp con (rest with this behanour, it 
^as found (Bee.dey, Ingold, and Thorpe, T., 1915, 107, U03) 
Rj represents a Cj^hexane ring the sole product formed 
^ the dibiomo-ester of t^TJC (III), or its lactone, was the 
tiydroxy-ring acid (1). Thia acid was found to be quite stable 
strong aqueous potash and it is evident, therefore, that 
I ^ is no tendency for the fyciopnopanc complex to undergo 
in a compound of thia ty'pe. 

general hypothesis which was suggested to explain these 
taffiena assumed that the angle at which two of the valenmea 
' atom emerged from the nuckiu could be pmfouodly 
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affected, and that two of the causes leading to the change were 
(a) the volume of the groups attached to the other two Valencies, 
and (6) the inclusion of these two other valencies in a ring complex, 
the internal angles of which can be assumed to be 
The following table shows how far this hypothesis is supported 
by the experimental facts already discovered : 


Calculated Equilibrium. 



angle 
R>C<*- 
110-3'’ 

Keto-aL'id, 
Per cent. 
100 

Hydroxy- 
ring acid. 
Per cent. 
0 

^ IVTAfhvte 

109-0'^ 

100 

0 

\To4-V\^t1 . . . . 

♦ 

100 

u 

iiieniyi cmyi 

^ Ethyls 


38 

02 



* 

110 

71 

eweioHexane 

1U7-2" 

0 

100 


* We have no means at present of determining the volume effect of these 
groups. 

It has been suggested that the effect produced in the manner 
described above may not be due, as we suppose, to an alteration 
in the valency direction, but may be brought about by some other 
cause, for example, the induced polarities of the carbon atom 
forming the grouping Rg- In order to meet this criticism we have 
now subjected the compounds in which Rj represents a cyc/o- 
pentane complex to a close experimental study, because it is 
evident that if the alteration of the tetrahedral angle is the deter- 
mining cause of the observed phenomena the cycZopentanc ring, 
which gives rise to a calculated angle of 109 ‘4^, ought to exert an 
influence very similar to that of the dimethyl group. If, on the 
other hand, polarity is the cause, the effect produced by the ajclo- 
pentane ring ought to be similar to that observed in the case of 
the diethyl derivative. The experiments described in this paper 
show conclusively that the cyc^opentano derivatives are similar to 
the dimethyl derivatives in their reactions and behave quite 
differently from those based on diethyl. Hence the hypothesis 
advanced by us is fully substantiated. 

During the course of these experiments we were able to discover 
facts which clearly show the mechanism of the tautomeric change 
between the keto-aeid and the hydroxy-ring acid. From the first, 
it has always been a matter of wonder that the slight variation in 
angle shown by the table should bring about the great difference 
in chemical properties indicated in the right-hand column, especially 
when it was remembered that, under normal conditions, the cj/clo’ 
propane ring is not easily formed. The * present experiments 
provide a complete explanation of this, for it has been found that 
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when the c^cfopentane dibromo-eater (V) is treated with aqueous 
potash there is formed mainly the keto-acid (VI). but that when 
methyhalcoholio potash is used a mixture of the hydroxy-ring 
acid (VII) and the methoxy-derivative (VIII) is produced. 


^ XHBi'COjEt 

CH*COjH 

(VII.) 


C%CH2^p^(0Sfe)*O 


B. 


rCOfi 

CO,H 


(VI.) 


(VIII.) 


(IX.) 




Both the hydroxy-ring acid (VII) and the keto-acid (VI) are 
stable towards aqueous potash, but the former is completely con- 
verted into the latter by liydrobromic acid. Moreover, the 
methoxy-derivative (VIII) yields the keto-acid (VI) on hydrolysis 
with hydrobromic acid. 

At first it seemed difficult ^to reconcile the existence of the 
hydroxy-ring acid (VII) with our general hypothesis. Indeed, had 
it not been for the isolation of the methoxy-derivative and its 
lydrolysis to the keto-acid, it would have appeared as if the cych- 
)entane derivatives were simulating the diethyl eompound.s and 
\ot those containing the dimethyl group, in spite of the fact that 
the keto-acid and the hydroxy-ring acid could not be showm to be 
tautomeric. The problem of bringing these results into line pre- 
sented many difficulties, until it was discovert^ that the hydroxy- 
ring acid, unlike any other compound of the type prepared hitherto, 
readily gave an anhydride (IX). It is evidently, therefore, a 
<*t5-acjd, with the carboxyl groups on the same side of the plane 
of the ring, whereas all the other hydroxy -ring acids which have 
been isolated are /raua-forms and do not give anhydrides, ifore- 
over, it is evidently only the modifications which undergo 
fission, for the fact that the riyrVoi)entaiie hydroxy-ring acid (VII) 
passes into the keto-acid on treatment with liydrobromic acid 
can readily be explained on the assumption that conversion from 
the rw- into the tm?w-form precedes fission. Hitherto, in one 
instance only, has the methoxy-derivative of tyjx* (IV) been isolated 
in 1*15- and IraTw-forma and that was in tlie cast* of the methyl 
Jtbyl derivative (Singh and Thorpe, lor. cU.). The fact that both 
onus gave the same keto-acid with hydrobromic acid is, however, 
c ear evidence that the cw-form pa8.scs into the trans under the 
ex^rimental conditiofts employed. 

1 follows that the two stereoisoraeric hydroxy-ring acids must 
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behave differently, the one (cw) being stable and tiie oth» {imns) 
at once undergoing fission to form the open-chain keto-acid, where 
this form is sUble. The only explanation which is adequate to 
meet this remarkable fact removes also the difficulty regarding 
ring formation mentioned above, because it is evident that if the 
tram-ioTm is the unstable form the instability must be due to 
interaction between the hydroxyl and the carboxyl group which, 
in this modification, are on the same side of the plane of the ring. 
Consequently, the mechanism of the change can be represented 
as follows : 




CO-COaH 

CHj-COjH 


lA 


(B) 


Tautomerism takes place, therefore (in the diethyl and di-n-propyl 
series) between the two forms A and B (potassium salts) and not 
directly between the cyriopropane ring and the open-chain ketone. 


Experimental. 

BromincUion of cycloPentane-l : l-diacetic Acid , — The broniin- 
ation was carried out in exactly the same way as in the case of 
cycZohexane-1 : l-diacetic acid (Beesley, Ingold, and Thorpe, T., 
1915, 107, 1093). The product consisted almost entirely of ethyl 
aa'-dibromocyc/opentane-l : 1-diacetate (V). 

Hydrolysis of the Bromo-esier. cis-cycloPentanespiro-l-Aydwjt/- 
cyclojjrppane-l ; 2-dicarboxylic Acid (VTI).— One hundred grams of 
the dibromo-ester (V) were added, as quickly as was consistent 
with safety, to a boiling solution of 2(X) grams of potassium hydr- 
oxide in 600 c.c. of methyl alcohol, and the mixture was boiled 
for a further twenty minutes. The alcohol was then evajwrated 
off entirely, and the filtered, aqueous solution of the diy i^idue 
was acidified with hydrochloric acid and extracted five times with 
its own volume of ether. The ethereal solution, partly dried \ritli 
calcium chloride and evaporated nearly to dryness, deposited 
crystals of cis-cyclo7>entonespiro-l-Ay(froaycycIopn)pane-l : 2 -dicarh- 
oxylic acid. These were collected— the filtrate being kept— and dried 
in an ev^uated desiccator for two days. The acid was triturated 
^th sodium-dried ether, in which it is insoluble, and recrystallised 
from chloroform, separating in crystals melting at 163^ Yiel^ 
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23 gnuns (Found : C ** 64-0 ; H 6’2. require« C = 

54 * 0 ; H*«= 6*0 percent.). 

The disiher salt was prepared from silver nitrate and the am- 
monium salt in aqueous solution (Found : Ag 52*1. CyHjoOgAgg 
requires Ag == 62-2 per cent.), • 

Anhydride of cls-oycloPentanes^irO’l-'hydroxycyclopropane-l : 2- 
dicarhoxylic Acid (XI).— The ctVhydroxy-ring acid (2 grams) and 
acetyl chloride (10 grams) were heated together for two hoursi 
and the excess of aoetyl chloride was evaporated. The viscous 
residue solidified on keeping over potassium hydroxide in a vacuum. 
The anhydride separated from ether in large crystals melting at 
7 r. On treatment with dilute alkali and subsequent acidification, 
it yielded the original cw-hydroxy*ring acid. Yield 1*7 grams 
(Found: C = 59*6; H = 5*7. CgHj^O^ requires C = 59*4; H = 
5*5 per cent.). 

The dianilide was prepared by heating the anhydride with excess 
of aniline at 190® for three hours. It was recrystallised from 
ether, forming colourless needles melting at 107® (Found : N = 8-2. 
C 21 H 22 O 3 N 2 require N = 8*0 per cent.). 

cis- and tranS'CycIoPentonespiro-l-mcftoycycIopropane.l : 2-di- 
earbozylic Acid (VIII). — The ethereal filtrate obtained in the pre- 
paration of the ring-hydroxy-acid having been evaporated, and the 
residual gum made to solidify by keeping in an evacuated desiccator 
for a week, the solid was ground with sodium-dried ether, in which 
the methoxy-acids dissolved, the insoluble ring-hydroxy-acid was 
removed, and the filtrate evaporated to diyTiesa, when 18 grams 
of a mixture of the da- and /roMA-methox^'-acids, melting at 108— 
130®, were obtained. 

Attempts to separate these acids by fractional erv'staUisation 
were fruitless, owing to their extreme solubility in all solvents 
except light petroleum, which, when added to the solution in 
another solvent, precipitated the two acids together as an oil. 
The solid was therefore treated with a mixture of aoetyl chloride 
and a small quantity of light petroleum in the cold. The ds-oe^ 
was converted into the anhydride, which dissolved, whilst the 
trans-oetd was unattacked. The Utter was removed, and re- 
cryatallieed from dry ether, small ciystals melting at 175® being 
obtained (Pound : C = 65-8; H = 6 - 3 . C„H„ 0 , inquires C = 

00 * 1 ; H = 6*5 per cent.). , 

The dmlver salt was obtained by treating the acid with silver 
nitrate and ammonia in aqueous solution (Found : Ag 60*3. 
requires Ag = 504 per cent.). 

0 obtain the oisroetd, the filtrate containing the anhydride 
evaporated and the residue dissolved in dilute potassium 
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hydroxide solution^ which was then filtered, acidified, and extracted 
with ether. The solvent was evaporated and the residue crystal* 
lised from a mixture of ether and light petroleum. The crystals 
obtained melted at 160° (Found : C = 55-9; H = 6-62. 
requires C = 56*1 ; H = 6*54- per cent.). 

The disilver salt was prepared from the ammonium salt and silver 
nitrate in aqueous solution (Found : Ag = 50*5. CjoHj^OjAgg 
requires Ag = 50*4 per cent.). 

<i-Keioojc\o'pentane'l : hdiacetic Acid (VI). — This acid was 
obtained by the action of boiling strong hydrobromic acid on 
either the ring-hydroxy* acid (VII) or the ring-methoxy-acid (VIII). 

A solution of the ring- hydroxy -acid (5 grams) in 50 c.c, oj 
hydrobromic acid {d 1*49) was boiled under reflux for two hours, 
the hydrobromic acid then evaporated, and the residue dissolved 
in a large quantity of ether. The solution was filtered, as some 
charring had occurred, and evaporated as completely as possible 
on the water-bath. The residue was dissolved in a large quantit; 
of ether, and the small quantity of water which remained wa« 
removed. The ether was evaporated, and the viscous residue kept 
for three weeks in an evacuated desiccator containing potassium 
hydroxide. The crystals that separated were pressed on a porous 
tile and recrystallised from a mixture of ether and light petroleum ■ 
the product melted at 112° (Found: 0 = 53-7; H O-L 
CjHjjOj requires C = 540; H = 60 per cent.). 

A quinoxalim derivative was prepared by heating the keto-aeid 
and o-phenylenediamine in glacial acetic acid, and separated as a 
crystalline precipitate, melting at 222°, on diluting the solution with 
water (Found : C = 66*01 ; H = 5*90; N = 10*02. OjjHjgOjX,, 
requires C = 66*24 ; H = 5*88 ; N = 10*29 per cent.). 

The keto-acid was also obtained by hydrolysis of the bromo- 
ester (V) with aqueous potassium hydroxide. "Two grams of the 
dibromo-ester were added drop by drop to 15 c.c. of boiling 64 per 
cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide (b. p. 150°). The boiling was 
continued for twenty minutes. When cold, the solution 
diluted to 100 C.C., acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
extracted five times with its own volume of ether. The extract 
was evaporated and the residue, having been seeded with a crystal 
of the keto-acid, was placed in an evacuated desiccator, where it 
slowly solidified. The solid was moistened with ether, pressed on 
a porous tile, and reerystal lised from a mixture of ether and light 
petroleum. Yield 0-6 gram. 

A silver salt was prepared by adding silver nitrate to the am- 
monium salt in aqueous solution (Found ; Ag*= 52*1 

requires Ag = 52*2 per cent.). 9 lo - 
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CLXXXIX . — The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen 
mih Sulphur, Part IL The Catalytic Effect of 
Oxygen. Part III. The Mechanism of the 

Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur and its 
Catalysis hy Oxygen. 

By Ronald Georck Wreyford Norbish and Eric Keightlby 
Rideal. 

Part U‘ The Catalytic Effect of Oxygen on ike Direct Combination 
of Hydrogen and Sulphur. 

In carrying out the experiments on the direct union of hydrogen 
and sulphur described in Part I (this voh, p. 704), hydrogen, diluted 
to give various partial pressures by admixture wth nitrogen, was 
passed over the heated sulphur. In the preliminary experiments, 
the interesting fact was discovered that hydrogen so diluted was 
far more active in the formation of hydrogen sulphide than pure 
hydrogen, pointing to the fact that either the nitrogen or some 
contained impurity was catalysing the reaction. The most obvious 
impurity to look for was oxygen, and analysis showed that the gas 
delivered by the cylinder contained 7*0 jwr cent, of oxygen. When 
this oxygen impurity was removed by }>assing the hydrogen- 
nitrogen mixture over hot palladise<l copi>cr, all trace of catalysis 
disappeared, the union of hydrogen and sulphur proceeding with a 
smaller velocity than when pure hydrogen was us«i. The catalytic 
agent must therefore have been oxygen, and this fact was hnalJy 
proved by the observation that the addition of about 3 per cent, of 
oxygen to pure hydrogen increased the rate of formation of hydrogen 
sulphide about six times at 265°. In the present paper, experiments 
arc d^cribed dealing with the catalytic activity of the oxj’gen as a 
unction of its concentration in the hydrogen, for three temperatures 
, 285°, and 340®, by a dynamic flow method similar to that 
escribed in Part I (foe. cif.). It is found that at the lower temper- 
atures the catalytic activity passes through a maximum for certain 
concentrations of oxygen, and then falls off, finally pitxlucing a 
poi^'^oning effect. At the higher temi)craturc the oxygen appears to 
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act as a poison at all concentrations. At the same time, a q[uantity 
of sulphur dioxide is formed, at a rate proportional to the ox^en 
concentration in the gas mixture. 

The presence of this sulphur dioxide in the gas stream made it 
impossible to estimate the hydrogen sulphide colorimetiically as 
colloidal lead sulphide, owing to the fact that although the con- 
centration in the gas stream was too low for interaction between 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide to take place, sulphur was 
immediately precipitated when the potash solution in which the 
gases had been collected was acidified with acetic acid. 

The difficulty of estimating both gases separately was eventually 
overcome by passing the effluent gases into standard iodine solution, 
when the following reactions occur : 

HgS 4 - 12 = 2HI -f S, 

SOj 4" 1-2 "i" “ 2HI 4' H 2 SO 1 . 

The amount of iodine neutralised by the mixed gases was obtained 
by titration with standard potassium thiosulphate solution, whilst 
the acid produced was estimated by a back titration with standard 
soda. Since in reacting with a molecule of iodine, a molecule of 
sulphur dioxide produces twice as much acid as a molecule of 
hydrogen sulphide, tw'o equations are obtained which enable us to 
calculate the two unknown concentrations of these substances. 

Expehimental. 

The mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen were prepared by adding 
the calculated quantity of oxygen to a given volume of hydrogen 
by means of a gas burette. The reaction chamber containing the 
sulphur was the same vessel as that used in Part I {loc. cif.), con- 
sisting of a Claisen flask of about 75 c.c. capacity, immersed in a 
constant-temperature bath of mixed potassium and sodium nitrates 
kept well stirred. The effluent gases w'ere made to bubble at a 
constant slow rate through the iodine solution, contained in a deep 
test-tube. The absorption by this method was shown to be complete 
by a control experiment, in which the effluent gases were bubbled 
through alkaline hypobromite solution contained in potash bulbs, the 
total sulphur collected being estimated gravimetrically as sulphate. 

As a result of two runs of one hundred minutes each with hydrogen 
containing 5 per cent, of oxygen at 285®, the following results were 
obtained by the tw^o methods of estimation : 

Total weight of sulphur collected per second : 

estimated by alkaUne hypobromite-BaSO. method, 64*89 X 10 ® 
gram, 

estimated by iodine method, 54*76 X 10"® gram. 
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It will thus be seen that the absorption and the estimation of 
the gases ‘by iodine give trustworthy results. 

The results obtained are shown in Table 1. 


Tarle L 

Reaction of hydrogen-oxygen mixtures with sulphur. Rate of flow 
of gas in all cases 138 c.c. per hour. 



Temperature 260®. 

Temperature 285“. 

Temperature 340®, 


Gram 

Gram 

Gram 

Gram 

Gram 

Gram 


of H,S 

of SO, 

of H,S 

of SO, 

of H,8 

of SO, 

Percentage 

formra 

formed 

formed 

formed 

formed 

formed 

oxygen 

per sec. 

per sec. 

per sec. 

per sec. 

per sec. 

per sec. 

content. 

xio*. 

XlO». 

xl0«. 

X10». 

XlO», 

XlO*. 

0 

1‘0S 

00 

3-63 

00 

189-7 

0-0 

1 



7-05 

16-9 

114 5 

56-9 

3 

5-91 

16-0 

10-13 

43-5 



5 

7-77 

27-5 

9-86 

90-8 

37-46 

289-4 

7 

7-74 

36-9 

3-30 

121-8 



10 

2’I1 

64-0 

00 

179-0 




Before proceeding to a discussion of these results, it is necessary 
to make a correction to obtain the pressure of oxygen in the reaction 
chamber. Column 1 of Table I gives the oxygen content of the 
gas flowing into the bulb. The effluent gas is poorer in oxygen by 
an amount equivalent to the sulphur dioxide formed, and the 
oxygen pressure in the reaction chamber may be taken as a mean 
between the pressures in the inflowing and the outflowing gas stream. 
The volume of gas passing over per hour after absorption of the 
sulphur dioxide was in all cases 136 c.c. If x is the velocity of 
formation of sulphur dioxide in grams per second, then 60 X 60 X 
j; X 22400/64 c.c. = 126 X 10* X x c.c. is the volume of sulphur 
dioxide absorbed per hour. 

The total volume of gas (1 ) passing through the reaction vefisel 
is thus V == 136 -j- 126 X 10* x c.c. 

If p is the percentage oxygon content of the inflowing gas, this 
volume contained (136 -f 126 x 10*x) x p/lOO c.c. of oxygen. This 
iu the outflowing gas has been reduced to 


The percentage oxygen content in the outflowing gas has thus 
fallen to 


(1^6 +J26 X 10* t) p 126 X 10* x 

i oo ” " “ 1 

(136 + 126 X 10< i) ^ 

126 X ^O* * 

^ 136 + X liFr' 

3 11*2 
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The percentage oxygen content of the gas in the reaction bulb 
is the mean between those of the inflowing and outflowing gas 
streams, that is, 

f 126 X 10* a; \ 

p-\r[p~ i 36 qrr 2 rx'l 0 *ie J _ 

^ 136 -f 126 X 10* x* 

Column 3 in Tables II and HI shows the true pressures of 
oxygen in the reaction vessel obtained in this way. 

The experimental results contain four salient features whicii 
must be explained by any interpretation put upon them, namely-^ 

(1) The existence of a maximum in the catalytic power of the 
oxygen at 265® and 285®. 

(2) The change from catalytic effect to poisoning effect as the 
concentration of oxygen increases at these temperatures. 

(3) The fact that the velocity of formation of sulphur dioxide is 
approximately proportional to the concentration of the oxygen in 
the gas mixture. 

(4) The fact that at 340® only a poisoning effect by the oxygen k 
observed. 

It has already been demonstrated in Part I of this paper that the 
interaction of hydrogen and sulphur takes place by way of tao 
reactions, surface and gaseous, the former extending over the whole 
glass surface of the reaction vessel, and being predominant below 
300®, whilst the latter predominates above that temperature. H 
it be assumed in addition, first that the presence of oxygen in the 
gaseous phase exerts a strong inhibiting ivction in the gaseous 
formation of hydrogen sulphide, and secondly that its presence on 
the surface of the sulphur exerts a catalytic action in the surface 
formation of hydrogen sulphide, changing to a poisoning effect for 
higher coiicentratioas in the gaseous phase, as the surface becomrs 
more and more completely covered with oxygen, all the points 
enumerated above will find complete explanation. 

It is believed by the authors that the above hypothesis is the onlv 
one which will explain the ex]X'rimental facts, and in what followis 
it has been developed to give a physical picture of the process and 
a quantitative explanation of the experimental data. The gascoiu; 
reaction will be considered first. 

It was demonstrated in Part I that the velocity of formation of 
hydrogen sulphide in the gaseous reaction at 340® for a pressure of 
0'81 atm. w*a8 142*6 x 10 * gram per second,* whilst the surface 

Ihe experimental data of this ])a|)or arr dirrctly comparable with 
of Part 1, since the same reaction vessel waa used throufirhout the two scries 
.of experiments. 
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reaction was only 14 35 x 10'® gram per second. By scaling the 
gaseous reaction up to 1 atmosphere pressure, its magnitude is found 
to be 176 X 10-® gram per second, compared with the surface 
reaction of 14*35 X 10“® gram per second. 

It is thus evident that the anticAtalytic action of oxygen at 
340® must operate mainly in the gaseous reaction. This being so 
at 340®, it is reasonable to assume that it is also a fact at the lower 
tem^ratures of 265® and 285®, where the gas reaction is relatively 
less important than the surface action, and that the high catalysis 
observed there is the result of the effect of the oxygen on the surface 
reaction. 

If we assume further with Bodeastein (Z. j^hysikal Chm,, 1899, 
29, 315) that in the gaseoas phase sulphur atoms are removed to 
form hydrogen sulphide or sulphur dioxide as rapidly as they are 
formed by the dissociation of Sg molecules— in other words, that at 
each temperature there is a constant active mass of sulphur atoms 
in the gaseous phase, then in the two competing reactions 

Hg -f S HgS 
Oj + S == SO, 

it follows that the sulphur atom.s will be divided between the 
hydrogen and the oxygen present in the ratio of the velocities of the 
two reactions. In other words, the veioeity of formation of 
hydrogen sulphide in gram -molecules ix*r second (11) is given by 

“ + k.,P,. ^ ’ 

where P,, and P„ refer t« the imrtial pressures of liydrogen and 
ixygeii respectively, measured as }>ea'entages of the total pr»>ssure 
l« and k., are the respective velocity coefficients of hydrogen’ 
alphide and sulphur dioxide fonnation, and C lepiesents the total 
«nmber of gram-molecules of hydrogen sulphide and sulphur 
lioddi' formed per second, constant for any given temperature. 

\ c ha \c, further, from the Conditions of cxptTin lent p 

KW and therefore - a . '-.i - 

IP— ^ ,, 

■ + io(100 - P„) • • • (1) 

t 'l 340”, from the figures given for the gaseoas leaetion above, 
I'« - 0, we have C = x 10 « 518 x 10-« gram- 

^Iwule |)er second. 

P 

W =: . ", . ryU X lO * . (la) 

A. -i (100 - p„) 

^11 


— 

A , -1 


»R>for<x 
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In order to obtain W for any value of Ph» we must evaluate the 
ratio ito/Jfc, and this can be done if we make the further aMumption 
that at 340% when Po = 3-7 per cent, in the reaction bulb (see Table 
III), the surface action is completely poisoned. It will be shown, 
when dealing with the surface reaction, that this assumption U 
likely to a high degree of probability. The figure 37'46 x 10^ is 
thus taken to refer only to the gaseous formation of hydrogen 
sulphide, giving W for 3 7 per cent, of oxygen concentration equal 

to X = 1*1 X 10'® gram*molecule per second; and 

o4 

substituting for W in equation (la), we thus obtain ko/iin = 120‘0. 

Having obtained the ratio ko/itn for the temperature 340®, we 
may assume that at 265® and 285® it remains sensibly the same * 
and use it to calculate by equation (1) the magnitude of the gaseouj 
HjS and SO^ reactions at those temperatures, for the various con 
centrations of oxygen employed, evaluating C as before from th^ 
known gaseous reaction when the gas phase is constituted by pure 
hydrogen. In this way we obtain W, the number of gram- 
molecules of hydrogen sulphide formed in the gas phase for various 
concentrations of oxygen. Further, if Y represents the number of 
gram-molecules of sulphur dioxide formed in the gas phase, then 
the relation W i- Y ~ C enables us to calculate Y. 

In Table II, Y and If are transformed from gram-molecules 
per second to grams per second, and tabulated in columns 4 
and 5, respectively. Finally, by subtraction of these figures from 
the corresponding total SO^ and HgS reactions given in Table T, 
we obtain the “ observed ” velocities of formation of sulphur 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphide on the surface, tabulated in ooluiun^ 

6 and 7 of Table II. 

It will be seen that the velocity of formation of sulphur dioxide 
in the gaseous phase at the lower temperatures is in general verv 
small compared with the velocity of formation on the sulphu 
surface, and thus, on plotting the toUl formation of sulphur dioxidi 
agai^t oxygen content of the gas phase, the form of the curve 
within the Umits of experimental error, is determined by the surface 


Since the above reactions both take place between the diatomic hydrogen 
or oxygen molecule on the one hand and sulphur atoms on the other, the 
assumption of the approximate constancy of this ratio over the comparativelv 
Bmdl range of temperature involved is probably not seriously in error. 

Any error in the magnitude of io/fcn cannot affect the magnitude of the 
tefal ga^ous sulphur reaction, but only the ratio in which^is reaction h 
f between the formation of hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxido. 
and considering the smallness of these quantities compared with the total 

magnitude trould not affect scrioi.lv 
the computation of the “ observ-ed surface reaction 
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Table II. 


Temperature 266°. 


Gaseous reaction. Surface reaction. 





Velocity 

Velocity 

Velocity 

Velocity^ 

/o 

% 

% 

of SO, 

of H,8 

of SO, 

of H,8 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 

form- 

form- 

form- 

formation 

in in- 

in out- 

in re- - 

ation. 

ation. 

ation. 

Gm./aec. 

flowing 

flowing 

action 

Gm, /sec. 

Gm./sec, 

Gm./sec. 

xio,. 

gas. 

gas. 

chamber. 

xlO*. 

xio». 

XlO». 

Obs. 

Calc.* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-33 

0 

0-75 

0-75 

1 






3-00 

3-09 

3 

2-85 

2-92 

0-46 

0-07 

15-54 

6-84 

6-35 

5 

4-76 

4-87 

0-52 

0-05 

27-0 

7-72 

7-87 

7 

6-66 

6-83 

0-56 

0-03 

36-3 

7-71 

7-52 

10 

9-41 

9-70 

058 

0-02 

63-4 

2-09 

2-08 



Temperature 285°. 




0 

0 

0 

0 

1-97 

0 

1-66 

1-66 

1 

0-88 

0-94 

1-92 

0-94 

15-0 

6-11 

5-60 

3 

2-6 

2-8 

2-88 

0-43 

40-6 

9-70 

9-95 

5 

4-2 

4-6 

3-13 

0-29 

87-7 

9-57 

9-37 

7 

6-0 

6-5 

3-33 

0-21 

118-5 

3-09 

3-00 

10 

8-4 

9-2 

3-45 

0-15 

175-5 

0-00 

0-00 


♦ Calculated according to equation 7. 


Table in. 
Temperature 340°. 


% Oxygen % Oxj’gen % Oxygen Velocity 
in inflowing in out- in reaction of SO, 
gas. flowing gas. vessel. formation. 
0 0 0 0 

1 0-46 0-73 50-9 

5 2-4 3-7 289-4 


Velocity of HjS 
formation. 


Volume. Surface. 
1754 14-3 
114-5 21-8 (calc). 
37-46 0 


eaction, the velocity of which, as will be shown theoretically below, 
i directly proportional to the oxygen pressure. We thus obtain 
)ractically a straight line on plotting the velocity of formation of 
ulphur dioxide against the oxygen percentage at 266° and 285° ; 
It 340°, the form of the curve is determined both by the surface and 
;a«eous reactions, and is again nearly a straight line over the range 
pressures investigated. 

The data of Tables 11 and III are plotted in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Curves I and II (Pig. 1) show the variation of the velocity of 
formation of hydrogen enlphide in the surface reaction with the 
concentration of oxygen in the gas phase. It will be seen that the 
catalytic effect of the oxygen first rises to a maximum and finally 
off until the surface becomes completely poisoned. With 
temperature, it will be observed that the point of maxiinum 
catalysia occurs at lower and lower oxy^n concentrations in the 
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rrk 265° the maximum occurs at an oxygen con. 
gas phase. Thi^, at 2 at 285 “ the maximum -occurs at 

centration of 5'8 per cent, 

an oxygen concentration ot o ^ oxygen 

at 340°, if a maximum exis > time, 

concentration, ^ is completely poisoned shifta from 

the point at which the su ^ ^ concentration 

an oxygen mncentraton rf^^ probable .« assumed 

ITthTatt^' is completely poisoned for oxygen 

ner cent. 


Fig. 1. 



To account for this surface catalysis and subsequent poisoning it 
is necessary to assume that oxygen moUicules are Pccfcren^ 
adsorbed on the surface of the sulphur, so that, as the coocentrato 
of oxygen in the gas mixture increases, the area occupied by adsortm 
hydrogen grows less and less, while that occupied by oxygen mcrewes. 
At a concentration of about 7 per cent, of oxygen, the surface ) 
completely covered with oxygen at 285° and thus completely (loiso 
as far as the formation of hydrogen sulphide is concerned, or o 

concentrations of oxygen in the gas mixture, hydrogen and oiyge^ 
molecules exist side by side in the surface, and the whole o 
observed effects can be explained by ascribing a catalytic ac i 1 
to these oxygen molecules. A discussion of the mecham-s 
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catalysis will not be entered into at this point, but reserved for a 
later section of this paper. 

In developing the quantitative expression for the catalysis of the 
surface reaction, it is necessary to make certain very probable 
assumptions which will be shown later to have a definite physical 
significance when the mechanism of the reaction is considered. 

Let the velocity of the interaction of hydrogen and sulphur be 
proportional both to the number of adsorbed oxygen molecules and 
to the number of adsorbed hydrogen molecules per square centi- 
metre. Denoting these numbers by and respectively, for 
a given gas mixture and temperature, and if Vi represent the 
velocity of the catalysed reaction, and F, that of the uncatalysed 
reaction, we have 

Fj oc and Fg cc 7 rt 2 - 

Thua the total surface reaction velocity (F) may be written 

F Fi -f Fj — + Iv«2 • • •(-) 

where ki and are constants. 

The chance of a vacant sulphur atom in the surface being occupied 
by an oxygen atom is directly proportional to the number of oxygen 
molecules, and inversely proportional to the number of hydrogen 
molecules hitting the .surfiU'C per second. These numbers are, 
however, in the ratio of the partial press un*s of the two gases, and 
thus we have oc PojPu^ where Po and Pu are the partial preasure.s 
of the oxygen and hydrogen respectively. 

Now it has been demonstrated in Part I of llihs paper that the 
adsorption capacity of the surface of sulphur in contact with an 
atmosphere of pure Jiydrogeii gas is completely saturated. Further- 
more, we know from the expt*riments detailed al>ove that at 28.1“ 
the surface is completely jx>isoned when the hydrogen atmosphere 
contains 7 pt*r cent, of oxyg( n, and therefore must be completely 
covered by oxygen. It is thus clear that surfaces in contact with 
hydrogen atmospheres containing less oxygen than this must be 
conpltlely saturated by the adsorption of a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen molecules. Thus, if n is the total number of sulphur 
atoms per square centimetre of surface, capable of adsorbing 
hydrogen and oxygen molecules, then, at any moment, we have 

n “ -f 7 / 4 . 

»»i = k^olPu (3) 

»4 = M -- k^PolPn (4) 


therefore 

and 


i it) ^ a constant. 
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Thus substituting for and wig in equation (2), we have 

F = i, . * 0 ^ (n - i„^) + hjn - 


Therefore V = "I" ^ 2 ) (” ~ 

or F = (o^ + 6)(i-c^) (6) 

where a, b, and c are constants to be evaluated. 

The experiments having all been carried out at atmospheric 


pressure, we may substitute the partial pressures aa percentages 
of the whole in equation (6), that is, 



The constants may be obtained as follows : 

(1) where Po = 0, F = &, 

that is, for b we may write the velocity of the reaction when catalysis 
is absent, obtained from Part I {loc. ct7,, Pig. 2, curve 6). 

(2) F = 0 when cPo/(100 - Po) = 1. 

The corresponding value of Po may be obtained from the experi- 
mental curve at the point where it cuts the abscissa, giving c. 

(3) a is obtained by diSerentiating equation (7), putting 
dWjdPo^ — 0, and inserting the values found for Po when F is a 
maximum, and b and c as found above. 

Proceeding in this way, we obtain the following values : 

Temperature 2Qb ° : a — 2*60 X lO"*; b ~ 0*75 X 10"® ; c = 8 6. 

Temperature 2S6° : a — 5 00 X 10"®; 6 = 1*66 X 10"®; c = 13‘2. 

In the last two columns of Table II are shown the surface 
reaction velocities observed, and calculated with the above constants 
according to equation (7), corresponding to various percentages jof 
oxygen in the reaction bulb. It will be seen that the agreement is 
in general good, and lends support to the view of surface catalysis 
adopted. 

The rate of production of sulphur dioxide on the sulphur surface 
will be proportional at any moment to the number of adsorbed 
oxygen molecules per square centimetre. 

This quantity according to equation (3) is wi^ = JcqPqIPu. 

lius we can write Fgo, — K'PojP^, where Fso* is the rate of 
formation of sulphur dioxide on the surface and is a constant. 
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Now over the range of oxygen pressures investigated, Po varies 
from 1 to 10, whilst Pa varies only from 90 to 100. Thus the 
velocity of formation of sulphur dioxide will be very nearly 
directly proportional to the partial pressure of the oxygen 
as found experimentally. 

Fia. 2. 
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Pfimnitagc of oxygtn in goi tn«iurc. 

Concefilraiion of Surface Phase in Equilibnum voUh a Given Gas 
Phase. 

On dividing equation (4) by we obtain 



where B is the fraction of each sqtiarc centimetre of sulphur surface 
occupied by oxygen. 

Hence 0 = cPq/Ph (8) 

In this way it is possible to give for the first time a table based 
on experimental results showing how the surface concentration of 
^sorbed gases varies with the composition of the gaseous atmosphere 
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in equilibrium with it. Table IV has been calculated from equation 
( 8 ), giving to the constant c the values found for it above* for the 
two temperatures 265° and 285°. 

Table IV. 

Concentrations of surface phase in equilibrium with a given 


gaseous phase. 

Temperature 265°. Temperature 285°. 


Gaa phase. 

% Oxygen 

Surface 

pliase. 

Gas phase, 
% Oxygen 

Surface 

phase. 

concen- 

% 

Oxygen 

/'O 

concen- 

0/ 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

tration in 

Hydrogen 

tration in 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

reaction 

concen- 

concen- 

reaction 

concen- 

concen- 

chamber. 

tration. 

tration. 

chamber. 

tration. 

tration. 

0-0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0-98 

8*5 

91*5 

0*94 

12*5 

87*5 

2-9 

25*7 

74*3 

2*8 

38-0 

62*0 

4-8 

44*3 

55*7 

4-G 

57*8 

42-2 

6-8 

62*7 

37*3 

6-5 

84*3 

15*7 

9-7 

92*4 

7-0 

9*2 

100 

0 

Part III, 

The. MecJiani^m of the Peaciion of Hydrogen with 


Sulphur and its Catalysis by Oxygen. 



The data obtained in the experimental sections of Parts I and II 
of this paper, and also certain thermochemical data relating tf> 
sulphur published by Budde and Pollitzer, make it jwssible to study 
in detail the mechanism of the reaction. 

It has already been shown (Part I, loc, cit.) that the temperature 
coefficients of the ga.seous and surface reactions lead to critical 
increments of 52,400 cals. }x^r gram -atom of sulpliur and 26,200 
cals, per gram -atom of .sulphur for the two reactions, respectively, 
the value for the gas reaction being exactly double that for the surface 
reaction. 

Now the interaction of hydrogen and sulphur in the gaseouf^ 
phase undoubtedly depends on a chain of linked reactions, such as 

. {a) Sg 28^. (c) S, ^ 2S. 

(b) S 4 283 . [d] H, + S H^S, 

and, other things being equal, its velocity will be fixed by the 
slowest reaction in this series. The actual velocity temperature 
coefficient measured, therefore, is that of the slowest reaction in 
some such series as the above, and the critical increment, 52,400 
cals,, calculated therefrom will be the critical increment necessary 
to activate the molecule taking part in that reaction. 

In view of the extremely small fraction of sulphur dissociated 
into atoms at these temperatures (Preuner and^hupp, Z. physikai 
Chem., 1909, 68 , 129), it is highly probable that the reaction 
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Sg ^ 2 S is by far the slowest stage in the dissociation of sulphur 
molecule into atoms, and thus that the critical increment measured 
is that required to dissociate the Sg molecule into its component 
atoms. Budde [Z. avmg. Chem., 1912, 58, 169; also von Warten- 
berg, ihid.j 1907, 56, 320) has obtained a value 103,800 cals, at 
constant volume, or 100,000 cals, at constant pressure at 300® 
as the heat of dissociation per gram-molecule of Sg, that is, 50,000 
cals, per gram -atom, a value in very good accord with that calculated 
above from the temperature coefficient. 

Turning now to the surface reaction, we have to explain why the 
critical increment of the surface reaction is exactly half that of the 
gas reaction, and the idea at once suggests itself that in this case we 
are measuring only the energy increment necessary to break one of 
the S~S linkages, whilst that for the gas reaction is a measure of 
the enei^y required to break both bonds. It is obvious, however, 
inasmuch as we start with hydrogen and sulphur, and finish with 
hydrogen sulphide, that the net energy change in the two reactions — 
surface and gas — must have been the same, and thus to bring the 
surface reaction into lino with the gaseous reaction, in which two 
bonds arc broken, it must be supposed that the former takes place 
in two successive stages, each involving the rupture of a linkage. 
These two stages must be ; 

(1) Adsorption of the liydrogen to form a surface layer involving 
breaking of the fii’st bond. 

(2) Final rupture of the sulj)hur atoms from tlic surface and 
formation of the hydrogen sulphide molecule. 

It is unlikely that both these reactions would take place with the 
.s<ame velocity, and the tcmtx'raturt^ coofiicioiit would thus apply 
only to the slower, the critical increment calculated therefrom thus 
applying only to one or other of the af>o^’c processes. 

It has been shown by Pollitzer [Z. anorg. CAew., 1909, 64, 121 ) 
that the heat of sublimation of diatomic sulphur molecules from the 
surface of sulphur is 28,000 calories, a value in such good agree- 
ment with our value of 26,000 calorics for the removal of a molecule 
of hydrogen sulphide from the surface as to suggest that we are 
here again dealing with the same phenomenon, namely, the breaking 
oi a single sulphur bond. 

Since the vapour in equilibrium witli a sulphur surface at the 
temperatures we are concerned with consists almost entirely (about 
95 per cent.) of 83 molecules (Premier and 8 chupp, foe. rrf. ; Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer, Vol. I, 5th edn., p. 386), it follows that the mole- 
cules in the surface must also be mainly of the formula S 3 . The system 
Sg is apparently formed by the association of Sj molecule®, and is one 
of considerable stability. Wc should therefore expect it to have a 
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very small external fields since in it sulphur exhibits its maximum 
d^ree of saturation. 3 Dq the absence of any data by which the spatial 
structure of the molecule may be fixed, we n^y picture it as some 
type of closed system, such as a ring, or a cube with a sulphur 
atom at each corner. Such molecules, in view of their high degree 
of saturation, would probably be incapable of forming adsorption 
compounds by association with molecules of hydrogen or oxygen, 
and we must assume that at any instant a small fraction of them 
is opened up by the rupture of a bond. By virtue of their highly 


Fio. 3. 



unsaturated and polar condition, these ruptured Sg molecules wouid 
be capable of adsorbing gas molecules when they exist in the surface, 
by the exercise of their unused bonds. These ideas may be rendered 
clearer by the help of the diagrammatic representations sho^ii in 
Fig. 3, in which a ring structure for the Sg molecules is assumed for 
simplicity, but it is by no means essential. 

A, B, C, D, E, E, G, and H represent various Sg molecules, existing 
in the surface, in various stages of unsaturation. 

A is an unbroken molecule, its affinity saturated to the maximum 
extent, and incapable of adsorbing either hydrogen or oxygen. 
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B is an Sg molecule which has become opened up, free polarity being 
ieveloped at the two ends of the chain, rendering it capable of 
ittracting molecules pf hydrogen or oxygen. C, D, E, and F 
represent various adsorption compound8~€ with oxygen attached 
to the two ends of the chain, B and ‘E with hydrogen and oxygen 
jttached at opposite ends of the chain, F with hydrogen attached 
to the two ends. 

It will be seen that from B, C, and F, molecules of Sg, SO 2 , and 
HjS can be detached, respectively, by the breakage of one linkage 
between two sulphur atoms, and it follows that the heat of sub- 
limation of Sj and the heats of evaporation of hydrogen sulphide 
and sulphur dioxide from a sulphur surface should be the same. 
That this is true forHjSand Sg molecules has already been shown, 
the rupture of a bond involving the expenditure of 26,000 to 28,000 
calories per gram-atom of sulphur, and it is hoped to investigate in 
a later paper the case of sulphur dioxide. 

If hydrogen and oxygen are adsorbed at opposite ends of a sulphur 
chain, it is to be expected that the strong attraction of the oxygen 
for the sulphur at one end of the chain will cause a weakening of the 
force by which the sulphur at the other end is held (as shown by 
the alternate strong and weak bonds in D and E) and thus lower 
the critical energy increment necessary to remove the end sulphur 
atom as hydrogen sulphide. To this we can therefore attribute 
i+he catalytic eflFect of adsorbed oxygen on the surface combination 
if hydrogen and sulphur, and it follows from this view that catalysis 
hould be at a maximum when the surface is approximately half 
iovered with oxygen and half with hydrogen. That this fact has 
3ecn demonstrated experimentally m\\ be seen by comparing 
Fable II with Tabic III (Part 11). 

The mechanism of attachment of hydrogen and oxygen molecules 
n their adsorbed compounds with sulphur molecules calls for some 
turther comment. It has already been postulated that for adsorp- 
tion to take place the sulphur molecules must be rendered polar by 
the rupture of a bond, thus developing a positive and a negative end. 
n order that a hydrogen or oxygen molecule may be attached to 
he ends of this chain, it also must develop a polarity (for example, 
)y induction on approaching closely to an open sulphur molecule) 
ind adsorption may then take place between oppositely charged 
sndfi of oxygen or hydrogen molecules and sulphur chains. In 
hew of the preferential adsorption of oxygen, it follows that this 
^larity can be induced more easily in the oxygen molecule than 
p the hydrogen molecule. At very low pressures, we may suppose 
mi hydrogen or oxygen molecules may be adsorbed by the un- 
Uturated sulphur molecules as in G and H (Fig. 3), that is, by 
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occupying “ two spaces ” per molecule, as we know is the case in their 
adsorption on the much more polar palladium and platinum surfaces 
at atmospheric pressure. In view of the weaker attraction of the 
sulphur surface, however, the effect would rapidly disappear at 
ordinary pressures, such doubly adsorbed molecules tending to 
give way to singly adsorbed molecules as the effect of crowding 
increased. 

As to the critical increment required to bring about the necessary 
displacement of electrons and nuclei in the hydrogen and the oxygen 
molecule to produce polarisation, these experiments tell us nothing, 
the temperature coefficients merely indicating the critical increment 
required to break one sulphur bond in removing the molecules of 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide from the surface, this 
being the slowest process in the chain of reactions making up the 
surface reaction. 

It might be expected that the juxtaposition of polarised oxygen 
and hydrogen molecule.s would lead to the cataljdic formation of 
water vapour by the sulphur surface, as is the case on the surface of 
palladium. That this is not so was experimentally demonstrated 
by passing the effluent gases from the reaction chamber over 
anhydrous copper sulphate. No trace of water was obtained. Jt 
thus follows that the degree of polarity induced in the oxygen and 
the hydrogen molecules is not sufficient to cause them to combine 
together, or it may be that the tendency for the oxygen to form 
sulphur dioxide is much greater than its tendency to form water. 
The molecules on the surface of the metal palladium, however, are 
known to be highly polar, and in activating hydrogen and oxygen 
molecules they probably induce a much higher degree of jxilarjty 
than is the case on the sulphur surface, thus enabling adjacent 
molecules of hydrogen and oxygen to react. This high polarisation 
reaches the extreme case of complete dissociation in the casr^ of 
oxygen adsorbed on platinum, and hydrogen on tungsten. The 
strong .tendency of either of the reactants, hydrogen or oxygen, to 
react preferentially with tlie catalyst is also here absent. 

Summanj. 

Part IL 

The catalytic action of oxygen on the interaction of hydrogen and 
sulphur has been investigated. It has been found that this catal}1ic 
action becomes a poisoning action with rise of temperature and 
increase of oxygen concentration beyond 10 per cent, at a temper- 
ature of 265° and 7 per cent, at 285°. The effects observed havi' 
been separated into a strong poisoning effect in the gaseous reaction 
between hydrogen and sulphur at all temperatures, and a catal>1ic 
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effect on the surface reaction which only becomes observable at low 
temperatures (265° and 285°), where the surface reaction is of 
greater relative importance. This surface catalytic action rises 
to a maximum with increase of oxygen concentration in the hydrogen 
and then falls off, finally becoming’ a poisoning action for con- 
centrations of oxygen beyond 10 per cent. At the same time, 
gulphur dioxide is formed at a rate directly proportional to the 
concentration of the oxygen. 

The effects observed have been shown to be quantitatively 
explained by postulating a gradual preferential adsorption of oxygen 
by the sulphur surface, all the hydrogen being displaced when the 
gaseous concentration of oxygen has exceeded 10 per cent., and 
ascribing to the oxygen a catalytic activity proportional to the 
number of molecules adsorbed per sq. cm. of surface. 

It has been found possible to calculate for the first time the 
composition of the adsorbed gas film in equilibrium with a given 
gaseous atmosphere. 

Part III, 

The mechanism of the interaction of hydrogen and sulphur and 
its catalysis by oxygen have been considered in the light of the 
experimental data of Parts I and II, and the fhennochemical data 
furnished by Budde and Pollitzer. 

The critical increment of the gaseous reaction has Ix'en found to 
be in agreement with Budde’s value for the heat of dissociation of 
Sg molecules into atoms, and thus corresponds to the energy required 
to sever two sulphur bonds. 

The critical increment of the surface reaction similarly corresponds 
to the breaking of one sulphur bond, and is equal to that required to 
sublime a molecule of from tlu* surface, which also involves the 
breaking of one bond. 

The surface reaction is consider'd to take place in two stages — 

(1) adsorption of the molecule, involving breaking of one bond, and 

(2) removal of the molecule of hydrogen sulphide, involving breaking 
of the second bond, the critical increment measured corresponding 
only to the slower of these two processe.s. 

It is showTi hoAv, by as-suming a small jx'rcentage of the stable and 
it u rated Sg molecules of which the surface is mainly composed to 
e opened by the rupture of one linkage and thus ]x>Iarised, w’e can 
ecount for the adsorption of hydrogen and oxygen and for the 
atalytic action of the latter. 

Laboratorv ok Piivricai. C’ukmistrv, 

OAMBRimO: UMVKRSrrV. 


[Hcctiml, AprU \m, 19’23,1 
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CXC . — The Mechanism of the Pinacol-Pinacolin arid 
Wagner-Meerwein Transformations. 

By Christopheb.Kelk Ingold. 

The investigation of that rearrangement of carbon skeleton whicii 
so frequently accompanies the dehydration of ^crt.-alkylcarbinols 
has long been actively pursued, and of recent years has derived 
much interest and importance from the remarkable success that 
has attended the efforts of Meerwein and his collaborators to base 
many of the complex structural changes which occur in cfi^mphor 
chemistry on transformations of this type. 

The prevalent view of the mechanism of the change appears 
to be that which involves the assumption of an intennediate 
cyclic compound, which is supposed to be formed ^ the elimination 
of the elements of water and to undergo subsequent fission in 
such a way as to give rise to the altered carbon skeleton. Applying 
this idea to the transformation of pinacol into pinacolin (compare 
V. V. Richer, “ Organische Chemie,” Ute Aufl., p, 243), we obtain 
the following result : 

/O, 

(CH3)2C{0H)‘C{0H)(CH3)2'> (CH3)2C-C(CH3)jj-> CH3-C0-C(CH3)3. 

The objection to this view is that the real difficulty is merely 
transferred to the second stage of the hypothetical scheme, since 
there is no independent evidence that the intermediate ethylene 
oxide, if formed, wouhl undergo the remarkable isomeric change 
postulated. Turther, altlioiigh it is possible to assume the inter- 
mediate formation of an analogous oxide in the case of certain 
molecular changes in the terpene series, for instance, the con- 
version of a-di hydro xydihydrocampholenic acid into a-pinonic 
acid, 

CH3-C(0H) CH(OH) CH 

CMe/ I -> CMc, : J 

CH(CHj-COjH)-CHj 

CHj-CO CH 

CMe. ■ — { , 

^ CHpij-COjin-CHj’ 

other transformations, manifestly similar in general character, 
cannot be brought within the scheme for the reason that the 
initial substance, being a monohydric and not a dihydric alcohol, 
cannot give rise to an ethylene oxide. To account for such case?, 
it has been supposed (compare Ruzicka, IJeiv, Ckwi. Ada, 1918, 1, 
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1X0; Enzicka and Liebl, ihid,, 1023, 6, 267, and others) that a 
:^c/aprop&ne derivative is first produced by the elimination of 
ffater, and is then disrupted by an isomeric change. Thus in the 
simplest possible case, namely, the dehydration of (ert.-butyl- 
jarbinol (Robinson, private communication *), the intermediate 
compound would be 1 : l*dimethylct/c/opropane : 


CHjv 

ch'^o-ch,-oh 

ch/ 


CHg 

3>Ah, 


™2>(>-CHj-CH3 


whilst in the conversion of t^obomeol into camphene it would be 
tricyclene ; 



/CHo'-CHv 
CHf CMea— — 7CMe 
^CEf-CW 


/CE^—Cn. 

CH^CMe„-i-^C:CH2 


and so forili. Unlike the scheme for the dehydration of a dihydric 
alcohol, this scheme does suggest a plausible mechanism for the 
rearrangement of the carbon skeleton; but there is, nevertheless, 
some evidence that, in this case also, the cyclic substances which 
are assumed to intervene are actually too stable to undergo the 
snbsef{uent isomeric change under the conditions in which this 
change is supposed to occur. Thus, whilst 1 : l-dimethylcyc/o* 
propane can be converted into its isomcride, wopentone (by pas.sage 
over contact material at 400®; Ipatiev and Hahn, Ber.^ 1903, 36, 
2014), the change has not been shown to occur under the usual 
conditions of a Wagner-Meer>vein transformation; again, tri- 
cyclene can be converted into camphene, but the change does 
not take place to an appreciable extent under conditions in which 
wobomeol is completely converted into camphene (Meerwein and 
van Emstcr, Eer., 1920, 63, [J?], 181 fi). 

Recently, an alternative explanation, embracing not only the 
pinacol-pinacolin change, but also the Wagner-Meerwein change 
(that is, the dehydration of monobydric as well as dihydric Urt.- 
alkylearbinols), has been suggested by Robinson {Mem. Manchester 


* H. Kobiuson and (Misa) M. Tadmon have found Uiat tiic dcliydration 
of /frf.-butylcarbinol yields a mixture of CHiiCMc CHj CH, and CifejiCH CHj, 
and that the former hy^drocarbon is converted into the latter under the con- 
ditions employed to cairy out the reaction. Hence they regard the former 
i'jdrocarbon as the primaryfproduct of the dehydiation. 
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PUL 1920, 64, No. 4), whose view is expressed by the 
following general symbols * : 



In these expressions, R^, R^ and R* represent alkyl groups, 
A a bivalent atom or group (0<C io. the pinacol—pinacolin change, 
and CH 2 < in the Wagner-Meerwein change) and ary a compound 
(usually H-OH or H-Br) such that there is a strong tendency to 
its formation. The initial stage of the process, which leads 
ultimately to the elimination of ary, consists in the formation 
of a ring of six atoms held by partial or complete valencies. Thus 
the group R^ becomes involved, and a continuation of the process 
to the point at which the molecule x~y separates leads to the 
transference of R^ to the adjoining carbon atom. 

It will at once be observed that, quite apart from detail regarding 
the intermediate stages, there is a very real distinction between 
this view and the older one. Considering the simple case of the 
dehydration of ^eri.*butylcarbinol by way of example, it will be 
seen that, on the older view, the methyl group (numbered 1 in 
the formulae below) which supplies the hydrogen atom eliminated 
as water is the one which becomes transferred to the adjacent 
carbon atom during dehydration, whilst, on Robinson’s view’, it 
is not this meth}"! group but one of the others which l)ecomcs so 
transferred : 


(1) CHgX 

(2) CH3 ^C-CHo-OH 

(3) CH 3 / 


(1) +H,0 


(3) + H,0 


Of course it is not possible to distinguish cxjX'rimentally between 
the two possibilities, either in this case, or, for that matter, in 
most others in which a molecule of the type HX is eliminated, 
because the product is the same whatever the mechanism. It is, 
however, possible to imagine certain transformations, similar in 
all essential respects to the Wagner-Meerw ein change*, wliich would 
give rise to different products according to the meclianism, and 
would thus serve as a means for deciding whether the older view 
or Robinson’s is closer to the truth. 


♦ These forraul® differ slightly from those given by Robinson owing to 

the fact that, apparently, in his fornmhi* tlin syinlxiJ invariably 

represents exactly half a valency. 
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An example of this kind has now been studied and has yielded 
lecisive evidence in favour of Robinson’s mechanism as against 
)he older one, at least so far as concerns the character of the 
iltimate product of the change. 

It has been shown by Zelinsky (Btr., 1913, 46, 160) that the 
slimination of bromine from wdibromo-l : 1-dimethylcycfopropane 
I) proceeds with great readiness, yielding a hydrocarbon CjH,. 
Icoording to the view that a cyclopropane ring is closed and 
lubsequently broken, the intermediate stage would be the spiran 
lydrocarhon (II), and the normal product (supposing that the 
ntermediate cycloid is sufficiently unstable to undergo the usual 
someric change) would be ethylcyclopropene (HI). However, just 
IS in certain of Meerwein’s examples, so also in this case, the 
lormal product might undergo a further change yielding, by the 
aigration of the double bond, either ethylidenecyclopropane (IV) 
)r vinylcyc^opropane (V) : 






CH^Br 


CH 


(I-) 

(IV.) 


2>C<' 

3 

(II.) 


CH, 

CH, 


s. 


>C-CHj-CH 3 

(III.) 


gOCCUCH. 


9^2>ch-ch:ch, (V.) 


Robinson’s mechanism leads to a very different result, the 
lormal product being methylenecyclobutane (VI), which ^ght 
onceivably undergo further change into either of the mcthvd- 
yrfohutenea (VII and I’lII) ; 

CHj-ClCH, 

hAcH,-Br' 


CH,' 


CHj 


^CH„- 


■Br 




|VI.) 


CH3-OCH3 


CHj-CH 


(VII.) 


CH — C'H-CH, 

I ■ I 

CH~CH 


(VIII.) 


Thus according to the older view, all the possible products am 
lydopropane derivatives, whilst, according to Robinson's, they are 
111 cyc/obutano derivatives, and hence a proof of the structure of 
(he substance actually isolated would supply evidence of the tvroe 
equired. 

It should be stated here that Zelinsky did not oxidise, or other- 
ise establish the constitution of, his hydrocarbon, to which he 
signed the spirane structure (II) ; but he supposedrfhe substance 
e identi^l with a hydrocarbon prepared by Gustavson (J. pr. 

i 1 pentaerythritffi: 
no proof of this, however, beyond the determination of 
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density and refraotivo index— means scarcely adequate to dis- 
tingtiish between so many closely related isomerides, even if the 
substances compared were known to be pure chemical individuals ; 
and, actually, Gustavson’s product is now known to be a mixture 
of variable composition (Pbilipow, J, fr. CAcm., 1916, [ii], 93, 
162). 

It is, however, readily possible to distinguish between the 
various isomerides by oxidation, and, as it is of value to consider 
the negative as well as the positive evidence, the following tabl( 
of the oxidation products to be expected from the six isomeric 
hydrocarbons, (III)— (VIII), is given ^ 



Hydro- 

Series. 

carbon. 


j lU 

cyclo- 

IV 

propane. 1 

V 

j 

r VI 

cyclO’ 1 

' VII 

Butane, j 

, VIII 


First oxidation 
products. 


Ultimate oxidation 
products. 


Propionylacetic acid. 

Acetic acid + cyclo- 
propanono, t 

cyctoPropanecarb- 
oxylic acid. 
ryckiButanone. 

LsevuJic acid. 


Methylsuccinic acid. 


Acetic acid + malonio acid, or 
propioma acid + oxalic acid. 
Acetic acid malonic acid. 

cycioPropanecarboxylio acid. 

Succinic acid. 

Suc{^ic acid, or acetic acid -f 
mmonic acid. 

Methylsuccinic acid. 


In addition to these oxidation products, oxalic and cArbonic acids 
are to be expected whatever the constitution of the hydrocarbon. 

The actual oxidation products of the unsaturated hydrocarbon, 
C 5 H 8 , obtained from dibromodimethylcyc/opropane are laevulic and 
succinic acids, together with small amounts of oxalic acid and 
carbonic acid. Acetic, propionic, malonic, cyc/opropanecarboxylic, 
and methylsuccinic acids, ketones, and ketonic acids other than 
Imvulic acid have all carefully been searched for and found absent. 
It follows, therefore, that the hydrocarbon must consist es.sontially 
of methyl-A^-cydobutene (VII), unaccompanied by any of its 
isomerides of the cyclopropane series. The cyc/obutene isomeride 
(VIII) is also excluded, but not methylenecy^obutane (VI), since 
the cyclobutanone expected from it might not have survived the 
conditions of the oxidation. 

Therefore the main issue is plain. The structure of the hydra- 
carbon is that given by Robinson’s mechanism [the reaction pro- 
ceeding as far as the compound (VII) in the scheme outlined above], 
and is not that to which the older view of the process, involvicg 
the intermediate formation of the spirane hydrocarbon (II), must 
lead. 

It may be added that by combining these results with Philipow’s 
investigation of Gustavson’s hydrocarbon the conclusion follows 
that, despite many statements to the contrary, the simplest possible 
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ptro-compound (II) has never yet been isolated or even transiently 
ormed a8> an unstable intermediate product* 

Exfebimental. 

The dibromodimethylc^opropane ' required was prepared by 
Jelinsky and Krawetz’s method (?oc. cit, p. 165), and converted 
nto the hydrocarbon CsHg by digestion with alcohol and zinc 
lust. The hydrocarbon was washed thoroughly with water, dried 
vith calcium chloride, and carefully distilled. It boiled at 38'5 — 
t0®/755 mm. and could not be resolved into two fractions of 
iifiterent boiling point (compare Philipow, loc. cit). 

Oxidation of the, Hydrocarbon CgHg. — A solution containing 
15 grams of the hydrocarbon in 100 c.c, of acetone was cooled to 0°, 
ind titrated slowly with a cold solution of potassium perman- 
ganate in aqueous acetone. The permanganate solution was made 
up by dissolving 70 grams of^tassium permanganate in a mixture 
i 3,400 c.c. of pure acetone and 200 c.c. of water, so that 1,200 c.c. 
of the solution corresponded approximately to 1 atom of available 
oxygen. When 2—3 atoms of oxygen had been absorbed the 
reduction became verj slow and the process was discontinued. 
The solution was allowed to warm to the room temperature to 
destroy the «mall excess of permanganate, saturated with carbon 
dioxide, filtered, and then distilled with the aid of an efficient 
column. The oxides of manganese were washed with hot water, 
and the washings mixed with the aqueous residue from the dis^ 
tillation. The combined solutions were then treated with a 
sufficient quantity of a chromic acid solution, prepared by dis- 
Isolving 90 grams of potassium dichromatc and loO grams of 
ilphuric acid in 1,200 c.c, of water, to supply the balance, after 
[lowing for the absorption of permanganate, of a total of six 
toms of available oxygen. The reductioa of the chromic acid 
as completed by heating the mixture in the water-bath, and the 
3oled solution extracted repeatedly with a large volume of pure 
ther. The acid products were removed from the extract by 
baking it thoroughly with aqueous sodium carbonate and then 
^covered by again extracting the aqueous solution thoroughly 
tith ether after acidification with sulphuric acid. The neutral 
nd the acid extracts wore dried with sodium sulphate, and the 
ther was distilled off through an efficient column, 

Car6o» (Uoxide, During the oxidation with chromic acid a 
lonsiderable quantity of carbon dioxide was evolved. 

Oxalic add. The aqueous solution of chromic salts was mixed 
the acid sodium, sulphate solution, and the whole boiled to 
carbon dioxide, made faintly alkaline with ammonia, and 
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then treated with a small amount of calcium chloride. The 
cipitate (4-2 grams) was collected, washed with dilute acetic acid 
and water, and identified as calcium oxalate in the usual way 
(Found : Ca = 31-0. Calc., Ca = 3M per cent.). 

Glycolt C5E8(0H)2. The residue from the neutral extract was 
a viscous syrup which showed no tendency to crystallise. The 
(quantity {3 '6 grams) was scarcely suflScient for a satisfactory dis- 
tillation, but almost the whole boded between 110® and 120®/26 mm. 
(Found: C = 58-2; H = 10-2. CgHj^Og requires C = 68-8; 
H = 9*8 per cent.). It was not further investigated. 

Succinic acid. The residue from the acid extract ci^talHfeed 
partly on keeping, and a further quantity of crystalline material 
separated after addition of dry chloroform. The crystals (2*5 
grams) were collected and washed with chloroform. Without further 
purification, they melted at 180 — 182®, and after crystallisation 
from water, at 184®. They were identified as succinic acid (Found, 
by titration, M = 117*6. Calc., if = 118) by direct comparison, 
by the melting point of the mixture with a genuine specimen, and by 
conversion into succinic anhydride, which was identified similarly. 

LavuLic acid. The chloroform solution of liquid acids showed 
no tendency to deposit any more crystals either on keeping or on 
cooling to a low temperature, and therefore it was evaporated 
and the residue esterified with ethyl alcohol and sulphuric acid in 
the usual way. The esters and unchanged acids were extracted 
thoroughly with ether after the addition of water, and the acid 
products removed by aqueous sodium carbonate and recovered h^ 
re-extraction with ether after acidification. They were ther 
re-esterified and the ester was added to the main bulk, which, 
after removal of ether by distillation through a column, was 
carefully fractionated under atmospheric pressure. No trace of 
ethyl acetate, ethyl propionate, or ethyl cyc/opropanecarboxylate 
was isolated. The first drop of distillate appear^ at 197®, and 
almost the whole was collected at 200—203®, although a few drops 
boihng at 210 — 215° were obtained, which on hydrolysis wth 
hydrochloric acid gave fairly pure succinic acid (0*5 gram) un- 
accompanied by any appreciable trace of methylsuccinic acid. 

The fraction, b. p. 200 — 203® (11*5 grams], on hydrolysis with 
hydrochloric acid yielded a liquid acid, which boiled at 147- 


149 jlS — 19 mm. and then solidified to a mass of colourless crystals, 
m. p. 31 — 32®. It was identified as laevulic acid by analysis (Found ; 
C = 51*7; H = 7*l; i/ := 116. Calc., C ^ 51*7; H ~ 6 0 per 
cent.; 21 = 116), by its m. p. and b. p., and by the m. p. of its 
(1^ — 191®, decomp, ) and phenylbydraaonc (107— 
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The efchyl ester was identified by its boiling point, composition 
(Found: •C = 58*2; H = 8-4. Cak, C = 68-3; H = 8-3 per 
centO» and the m, p. of its pbenylbydr^one (109—110®), 

Recovery of Material , — The following table shows how far the 
material employed was accounted for as identified products of 
oxidation : 





Equivalent 

Equivalent 




in grama of 

in grama of 

Oxidation product. 


Yield 

(Krama), 

hydrocarbon 

oxidised. 

oxyMn 

absorbedL 

Lesvulic acid 


9'3 

5-4 

3S 

Succinic acid 


3-0 

1-5 

2-8 

0 x ^0 acid 


.. 3-0 

2-3 

7-0 

Glycol, 


.. 3-6 

2-4 

0*6 

. 



11-6 

14-2 

Hydrocarbon used 

15*0 grama Oxygen used 

.. 21-2 grama 

„ accounted for 

11*6 

» 

accounted for. 

14-2 „ 

Balance 

3'4 

„ Balance 

■■ 7-0 „ 


If the balance of the oxygen were employed in oxidising a portion 
of the hydrocarbon to carbon dioxide and water, a further 2'1 grams 
of hydrocarbon would be accounted for as oxidation products, 
leaving a net deficit of 1-3 grams out of a total of 16 grams to be 
splained as experimental losses and unidentified material. It seems 
iiJikely, therefore, that any important product has been missed. 

Imperial College op Science and Technoloov, 

South Kensington, S.W. 7. [Received, June 1st, 1923.] 


CXCI . — The Conversion of Sabinol into Thujene, 

By Gsobos Gebald Hendebson and Alexandeb Kobebtson. 

The experiments described in this paper were instituted with the 
object of examining the products formed by the hydrogenation of 
Babiiiol (I) under dififerent conditions, and also of ascertaining if 
the hydrocarbon produced from dihydrosabinol (II) by the xanthate 
nethod is «- thujene (III), because if that proved to be the case, 
idditioual evidence confirmatory of the identity of dihydrosabinol 


ffith thujyl alcohol would be provided. 
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HENDERSON AND EOBEETSON : 


Semmler {Ber,, 1900, 33 , 1459) has shown that sabinol yields 
thujyl alcohol when reduced with sodium and alcohol.* Wallach 
{Nach. Ges. ITiss. GoU., 1919, 3 , 321) found that when hydrogen 
is passed into a mixture of sabinol with a dilute aqueous solution 
of palladium chloride the chief •product is a saturated alcohol^ 
dihydros abinol (b. p. 206 — 208^^, 0-9090; 1*4576) which on 

oxidation gives the ketone thujonc ; together .with the alcohol a 
small quantity of a hydrocarbon (b. p. 161 — 163'^, 0*7960, 

1*4375) is produced. Further, it has been proved by Tschugae; 
[Cmipt. rend., 1910, 151 , 1058) that, on reduction at the ordinar}' 
temperature with hydrogen and platinum black, (x*thujenp, 
p-thujfne, and sabinenc all yield the same saturated hydrocarbon 
thuianc,CjoHi8(b.p. 157-^1587760 ram.; rffo-glOO.; «fri.4439|{j 

On treatment of sabinol with hydrogen in presence of active nickel 
at 170 — 175°, we obtained a product consisting chiefly of hydro- 
carbons, with a little unchanged sabinol. From the mixture we 
isolated thujane, and another saturated hydrocarbon of b. p. 161-^ 
163°, but no dihydrosabinol. 

This method having proved unsuitable for the preparation of 
dihydrosabinol, we proceeded to reduce sabinol with hydrogen at 
a pressure of 2 atmospheres in presence of a palladium sol. Hydro- 
genation took place rapidly at the ordinary temperature, and the 
product proved to be a mixture of dihydrosabinol, which was the 
chief constituent, with some thujane and some of the saturated 
hydrocarbon of b. p. 161 — 163°. The last product was probably 
the same hydrocarbon as that obtained by Wallach {too. cit.). The 
physical constants of the dihydrosabinol wore found to be practicailv 
identical with those of thujyl alcohol. 

The dihydrosabinol was then converted by Tschugaev s method 
into methyl dihydiosabinyl xanthate, a viscous liquid of a dark 
red colour, which did not crystallise. The xanthate was decom- 
posed by heating at 160—165° (CjoH,/0-CS'SMc CjoHig 4 - 
MeSH -f COS), and the liquid distillate purified from traces of 
sulphur compounds by repeated treatment with sodium, and then 
distilled fractionally. The three fractions which were separated 
corresponded closely in physical properties with those obtained by 
Kondakov and Skworzow (./. Chem., 1903, [ii], 67, 573) in 
their preparation of thujene from thujyl alcohol through methyl 
thujyl xanthate, which also is a viscous liquid, and the two lower 
fractions undoubtedly consisted of thujene— in all probabiUty of 
both the a- and pdsomerides. The highest fraction was not further 
examined, owing to lack of material. It is therefore evident that 
dihydrosabinol is identical with thujyl alcohol. 
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Expeeimental. 

Hydrogenation oj Sabincl.—Uhe Babinol used in these experiments 
;vas prepared from oil of savin, in which it occurs partly in the 
“ree state and partly as esters. 'The oil was heated on the watcr- 
5 ath for half an hour with the necessary quantity of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide and then distilled in a current of steam. 
The volatile products were extracted from the distillate by means 
ii light petroleum, and, after removal of the solvent, the sabinol 
was separated from the hydrocarbons with which it was mixed by 
fractional distillation in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. It 
was observed that a certain amount of decomposition into i^ydro- 
carbon and water takes place when sabinol is distilled at atmo- 
spheric pressure, and therefore the final purification was effected 
under diminished pressure. Sabinol (b. p. 208 — 210''/758 mm., 
(Jf 0-9420, Wj, 1*4874) on treatment in pyridine solution with 
p-nitrobenzoyl chloride yields a p-ntlrobenzoate, which crystallises 
from alcohol in colourless needles, m. p. 76°. 

An attempt was made to hydrogenate sabinol by the method of 
Sabatier and Senderens. A stream of carefully purified hydrogen 
m led through sabinol heated at about 120°, and the mixed 
apours were passed through a tube filled with fragments of pumice 
overed with finely divided active nickel, and maintained at 170 — 
75°. The liquid product, which contained water, w-as dried over 
inhydrous sodium sulphate and fractionally distilled, with the 
vsiilt that the foUowing substances were isolated : (1) a saturated 
lydrocarbon, b. p. 157—1607760 mm., rff 0-8181, ttj, 1-4440, 
which, from its physical constants and from its method of form* 
ition, was evidently thujane ; (2) another saturated hydrocarbon, 
b. p. 161 — 163°/761 mm., df^ 0*7950, Wq 1-4300, which is probably 
identical with the hydrocarbon obtained by WalJaeh, along with 
dihydrosabmol, on hydrogenating sabinol in presence of palladium 
chloride; (3) a small quantity of unaltered sabinol. No dihydio- 
fabinol was obtained. 

It was found that the preparation of dihydrosabinol could be 
carried out with satisfactory results by the following process, 
005 Gram of palladium chloride was dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, 
rith addition of two drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
the solution diluted to 90 c.c. and mixed with 10 c.c. of a 10 per 
cent, solution of gum arable. The liquid wavS then heated at 80° 
and the palladium chloride reduced by gradual addition of a dilute 
solution of hydrazine hydrate. The black, colloidal solution of 
Palladium thus obtained was tTansferred to a 400 c.c. bottle fitted 
a rubber stopper through which passed an inlet and an outlet 
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tube, the former being connected to a hydrogen contamer jmd 
manometer. Twenty grams of sabinol were poured mto the bott e 
the stopper was inserted, the air displaced by hydrogen, the wtlet 
tube closed, the pressure of hydrogen increased to 2 atmospheres, 
and the bottle agitated. Under these conditions, the ^tion was 
completed in about fifteen minutes. 20 granw of sabmol takmg 
un 2-85 litres of hydrogen, whilst the quantity theoretically required 


was 2*99 litres. , 

It was found that a sol of platinum could be used as a catalyst 
instead of palladium, and with similar results, and also that the 
process of hydrogenation does not take place, except to a small 
Ltent.,when the sabinol is dissolved in alcohol or in glacial acetic 


The product of hydrogenation was distilled in a current of steam 
and extracted from the distiUate with light petroleum, the solution 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate, the solvent removed, and 
the residual liquid fractionaUy distilled. Three compounds were 
isolated, namely (1) thujane. (2) the same hydrocarbon of b. p. 

pgp jgg" as was produced by the action of hydrogen on sabinol 

in presence of active nickel, and (3) the saturated alcohol, dihydro- 
sabinol. This alcohol is a colourless Uquid. b. p. 206—208°. df 
0-9100. »i, 1-4601. When treated w-ith p-nitrobenzoyl chloride ir 
the usual manner, it did not yield a nitrobenzoate. but appeare( 


to undergo dehydration. 

Preparation of Thujene from Dikydrosabinol. — The dihydrosabino 
was first converted into sodium dihydrosabinyl xanthate 
CioHi 7 ‘ 0 *CS*SNa, by treatment of ita solution in toluene witl 
Bodium and then with carbon disulphide and ether, and ik 
sodium Balt was converted by means of methyl sulphate into 
methyl dihydrosabinyl xanthate, CioHi/0*CS‘SMe, which wm 
obtained in the form of a dark red, viscous liquid. The xanthate 
was decomposed by heating at 160 — 165“, and finally at 180 , and 
the distillate purified by distillation with sodium. After sii 
repetitions of this treatment, a colourless liquid, free from 
sulphur compounds, was obtained, which distilled at 152 166 
and consisted of a mixture of unsaturated hydrocarbons. On 
* fractionation of this mixture, the following products were separated : 
(1) a liquid, b. p. 151-*-152‘5“, 0-8230, n® 1*^500; (2) a liquid, 

b. p, 152—156“, df 0-8260. 1-4590; (3) a liquid, b. p. 156-^ 

167“, 0-8281, Kd 1-4528. In physical properties, these corre- 

spond with the fractions of the thujene prepared from thujyl 
alcohol by the xanthate method (Kondakov and Skworzow, loc- 
cil.)f and it is evident that the lower fractions consist mainly, ii 
not altogether, of thujene, probably both the a* and the p»isomerid£S 
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being present. This was confirmed by the fact that they responded 
to the following test for thujene. The hydrocarbon was (teolved 
in chloroform, and to the cooled solution a chloroform solution of 
bromine (1 mol) was added. The chloroform was evaporated 
under diminished pressure at the ordinary temperature, leaving 
a dark coloured, oily liquid. On dilution with alcohol, this liquid 
gave an intense red coloration. 

We desire to express our thanks to the Carnegie Trust for a 
scholarahip which enabled one of us {A. R.) to take part in this 
work, and for a grant which met some of the expense. 

UNivERsrry of Glasgow. [Received, Jmxe Uh, 1923.] 


CXCII . — The Correlation of Additive Reactions with 
Tautomeric Change, Part 1. The AUol Reaction. 

By Edith Hu^da Usherwood. 

[n" the series of papers of which this is Part I it is proposed to 
examine a number of typical additive reactions of the general 
:ype 

(H)--X + A-B— X ... (I) 

in order to ascertain, in the first place, whether, as there is reason 
to believe, the reversibility of these reactions is an absolutely general 
phenomenon; further, supposing that this is the case, it is pro- 
posed to determine bow' the equilibria wliicli arc established between 
the addenda and the additive product arc affeettd by temperature, 
and in how far they are oonditiomd by the structure of the sub- 
' stances involved. The present communication is concerned primarily 
«ith the aldol additive process, in which the residue A IB in the 
general formula is the carbonyl group, C!0, and in the ensuing parts 
analogous reactions involving other double-bonded giou pings, 
such as C!N, NIN, C!C, will be examined. 

The view underlying this serit's of communications is, briefly, 
IB'S follows. In thfe reactions under consideration the saturated 
addendum is of the type (H) — X in all cases, the hydrogen atom, 
(H), becoming separated during the additive process from the 
residue to which it was previously attached. These additive 
fractions are therefore to be included amongst a number of 
apparently dissimilar t}"pes of change, which, lioweveri possess a 
feature connect^ in an intimate manner with the nature. 
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indeed the strength, of the valency joining the reactive or “ mobile ” 
hydrogen atom * to the residue of the molecule. 

Of these types depending on the presence of a mobile hydrogen 
atom, the only one which needs to be considered here is the 
reversible isomeric changes which* occur where the triad grouping 
(H)“X-Y^Z possess^ tautomeric mobility. Certain sym* 
metrical systems of this class, those in which X and Z represent 
the same element, have recently been examined by Ligold smd 
Piggott (T,, 1922, 121, 2381), who have shown that mobility, re- 
sulting in the establishment of equilibria, {H)‘X*Y;Z X‘Y*Z'(H), 

does not always arise in systems which conform to the triad type 
unless certain other conditions are also satisfied; these relate 
only to the terminal atoms of the system and not to the central 
atom. Since in the establishment of an equilibrium the tautomeric 
hydrogen atom of each individual molecule must become detached 
in turn from both the terminal atoms of the system, the indications 
obtained by Ingold and Piggott may plausibly be interpreted on 
the ground that tautomeric change must necessarily be associated 
with the occurrence of hydrogen in the condition which has been 
termed “ mobile/’ 

In order that triad tautomeric change may take place, however, 
it is obviously necessary that the molecule contain, not only a mobile 
hydrogen atom, but also an appropriately situated double bond. 
The change may therefore be regarded as a kind of additive reaction, 
the residue containing mobile hydrogen adding ” to the unsaturated 
residue much as in the interraolecular additive process with whicli 
it is compared in the following equations : 

(H)-X + Y:::Z->X-Y-Z'~(H) (additive process). 

(H)— X — yrz — >X~Y~^Z — (H) (tautomeric change). 

Thus we are led to recognise a close similarity betw^een the intra' 
and inter -molecular changes; ami, provided certain rondition^ 
(referred to below) are satisfied, a general comparison becomes 
possible between additive reactions involving mobile hydrogen and 
each of the principal types of tantomerism (reversible isomeric 
change). Keto-enol tantomerism becomes the intramolecular form 

* In this piiper, the word “ mobile/’ when unqiialiiicd, ia in tended to 
connote a hydrogen atom capable of becoming detached in additive processes 
and such other reactions as are referred to. It is, perhaps, ■unfoiiunate that 
the word is so frequently used without qualification to mean " tautomwe 
mobility, which is in reality only a particular case of “ mobility in tk 
wider just explained. The author Mould have preferred to u«e the 
word “activated,” which seems less likely to be confused with its physico- 
chemical meaning than “ mobile ” is with its ordinary organic significance. 
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)f the aldol reaction, three>carbon tautomerism that of the Michael 
reaction, and so forth : 

>C[H]X + — (i-“0[H] (alcohol reaction). 

>qH] p0-->>C=-C~0[H] (keto-enol change). 

In o^er to complete this analogy, one important condition 
las to be satisfied : it must be shown that the additive processes 
je reversible, and to establish this forms an essential part of the 
reneral object of this series of investigations. In this paper, the 
,ldol and retrograde aldol reactions are studied, and thus the 
inalogy between these inverse actions and reversible keto-enol 
hange is completed. Moreover, in view of Ingold, Perren, and 
^oweirs experiments (T., 1922, 121, 1414 and earlier), the analogy 
)etween the Michael reaction and three -carbon tautomerism is 
qually complete. 

Generalising these results, this fundamental point of view can 
>e adopted : that every mobile triad system [H] — X — Y— Z 
Day b^ regarded as consisting of two elementary parts, [H]~X 
^ interunion of which tautomeric change takes 

)lace ; that since this tendency towards the interaction of the two 
esidues operates no matter whether they are in the same or in 
[ifferent molecules, each tautomeric change will be found to have 
ts counterpart in a reversible additive process depending on the 
eparation of mobile hydrogen. 

It will not seem remarkable that the existence of equilibria in 
Jdol reactions should hitherto have escaped the notice of numerous 
nvestigators, when it is recalled that the simple additive process 
s usually only the first stage of a more or less complex of 
eactions. Since a single subsequent reaction, particularly one 
^hich is irreversible, as, for instance, the elimination of water,* 
vould he sufficient to destroy any equilibrium which would otlier- 
dse have been reached, it is plainly a practical necessity for any 
letailed study of the simple additive process to preclude the possi- 
bility of subsequent reactions by employing alkylateil aldols con- 
■auimg the group “CH(OH)-CRR'*CHO, which are incapable 
of losing water or of combining with themselves to form 
more complex aldols. 'Ihc simplest aldol of the nxjuired tyw i.s 
*taldoI, CHMe,-CH(OH)-CMej*OHO, and therefore this' com - 
Nnd was chosen as the standard example. 

In the first place, it was necessary to show that the retrograde 

rpartions, Koelich«-n (Z. phi/ttikol (^hem.. 
in oliatTving the oquilihratioii of aietout* with 

“^K>no alcohol. 
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aldol reaction coiild be realised under the conditions in which the 
direct aldol reaction is usually carried out. This was readily proved 
to be the case, for when specimens of wobutaldol, which had been 
shown to be free from any trace of i^obutaldehyde, were treated 
with aqueous potassium carbonate* under conditions similar to those 
used in the preparation of isobutaldol, considerable quantities of 
wobutaldehyde were produced. A closer study of the process 
showed that the composition of the mixture of wohutaldehyde and 
isobutaldol formed under given conditions of temperature and 
concentration was the same, provided that sufficient time for 

Fio. 1. 

Temperature 60 ”. 



equilibration was allowed, no matter whether the pure aldehyde 
or the pure aldol were employed as the starting material : 

CHMe^-CHO + CHMe/CHO — Cmea'CHlOHjCMe^-CHO. 

Fig. 1 is a graphical record of a set of experiments for the tem- 
perature 60°. The curves illustrate the attainment of the equi 
librium from both sides, and the manner in which the time factoi 
affects the composition of the mixtures obtained. It will be seen 
that the true equilibrium for this temperature is close to 33-2 per 
cent, of ^pbutaldehyde and 60*8 per cent, of tsobutaldol, and that 
this value is reached to within a few units per cent, in the course 
of about ten hours. 

It is to be expected that three conditions will contribute towards 
the fixing of the equilibrium between the formation and the fission 
of aldols, namely, concentration, tempertiture, and molecular 
stameture. 
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The influence of concentration arises from the fact that the 
additive process is bimolecular, whilst the fission reaction is uni- 
molecular j hence dilution must favour the fission reaction. 

The effect to be expected from alterations of temperature must 
differ in sign according as heat is developed or absorbed in the 
additive process. Actually, as the figures recorded in the experi- 
mental portion show, the heat of formation of the aldol must have 
a considerable positive value, since an increase of temperature 
causes a marked shift in the equilibrium in the direction favouring 
the aldehyde. This is well illustrated by Fig. 2, from which it 


Fig. 2. 


Furthest point towards equilibrium 
Y reached from aldehyde. 


y Position of equilibrium 
from experimental data. 



Tiiill be seen that the equilibrium changes from 10 to 90 per cent, 
within a temperature range of leas than lOO"*. In Fig. 2, the crosses 
rtpresent the positions of equilibrium estimated from the experi- 
mental data, the arrow-heads stand for the nearest points to which 
the equilibria were approached in individual experiments, and the 
curve is the graph of an equation derived from van’t Hoff’s reaction 
^hore on the assumption that the heat of formation ^the aldol 
mota the aldehyde is 20 kilogram -calories per gram-molecule.* 

h would be intereating if some investigator possessing a combustion 
onmeter would make a direct determination of this figure. Xo work 
to have been done hitherto on the heats of combustion of aldehydes 
t eir aldols, or, indeed, on the th^mochemistr}' of the Michael reaction 
w wiy other of the additive reactions discussed in this paper. 
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U g is the heat of formation of the aldol, it foUows from van’t 
Hoff’s relation that 

, 100 - S' 4 . c 

logio — ^ “ 2-3026 RT ^ ’ 


where p is the weight per 'cent/ of aldehyde in the equilibrium 
mixture. The equation approximately represente the experimental 
results if 7 is placed equal to 20 kilogram -calories and C to - 14-50 : ♦ 
— ^ 20,000 


, 100 -p 

loglO - ■ 


- 14-50 = 


( 2 ) 


No doubt the agreement of this equation with the experimental 
data could be slightly improved by adjusting the constants, but the 
observations themselves are probably not accurate enough to 
warrant any such refinement. 

It is interesting to note in connexion with the effect of tempera- 
ture on the equilibrium that wobuteldol undergoes quantitative 
fission into its aldehyde on heating at atmospheric pressure. No 
doubt “ secondary ” and “ primary ” aldols, containing the groups 
— CH{OH)-CHR*CHO and— CH(OH)-CHjj‘CHO, respectively, would 
undergo similar quantitative fission at some suitable temperature 
were it not for the fact that the elcmcnte of water can be eliminated 
from these substances with the formation of stable unsaturated 


aldehydes; for Thalbcrg {Mamtsh., 1898, 19 , 154) noticed that 
propaldol on distillation under atmospheric pressure yields a 
mixture of propaldchyde and methylethylacraldehyde, whilst 
Lilienfeld and Tauss [ibid., p. 80) and Kohn [ibid., 1901, 21 , 23, 31 1) 
made similar observations in other individual cases. Thormai 
fission of this kind does not necessarily mean that at the high 
temperature the equilibrium is such as to favour practically quan- 
titative conversion into the smaller molecules, although, as Fig. 2 
show's, this undoubtedly is the case for tsobulaldoL The explana- 
tion appears to be that the equilibration, which at low temperatures 
requires the addition of catalysts, at high temperatures fakes 
place without this aid, and that the aldehyde, formed in this way 
at a temperature considerably above its boiling point, is removed 
in the form of vapour as fast as it is produced, thus rendering the 
decomposition quantitative. 

Experiments on the influence of structural factors on these 
equilibria!^ present in progress. 


Experimental. 

Materials.— The isobutaldehydc was prepared from Kahlbaums 
'/so butyl alcohol by a method essentially the same as that described 

* This figure is appropriate to the conditions of concentration actually 
employed, which were the same throughout the series of experiments. 
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by Fossek [MoiuUsh.y 18S1, 2, 614; 1883, 4, 66), excepting that 
the theoretical quantity of potassium dichromate was used in place 
of the smaller amount recommended. The aldehyde was purihed 
by conversion into its crystalline polymeride and subsequent 
depolymerisation (Fossek, MoTidtsh., '1883, 4, 661). It boiled at 
657758 mm. 

The tsobutaldol was prepared from wobutaldehyde by treatment 
with saturated aqueous potassium carbonate in the manner described 
by Brauchbar {Monalsh,, 1896, 17, 637). 

Identity (ind Purity Criierui . — The specimens of wfobutaldehyde 
and aldol obtained as products of the experiments described below 
were identified by their boiling points, 657758 ram. and 114—117'’/ 
15—16 mm., respectively, and by analysis (Found : for the alde- 
hyde, C = 66*8 ; H = 1 1 -0. Calc., C = 66*7 ; H = 1 M . Found : for 
the aldol, C = 67-1 ; H = 10*9. Calc., C — 66-7 ; H — 1 M per cent.). 

General Method of ExpcrimenL~T\\fi pure aldehyde or aldol 
was mixed with an equal volume of saturated aqueous potassium 
carbonate, and kept in a closed vessel at a known temperature for a 
period of time which preliminary experiments had indicated to 
be sufficient to ensure equilibration to within two or three units 
per cent. The product was then thoroughly extracted with pure 
ether and washed with a little water, and the washings were again 
extracted with ether. The combined ethereal extracts were dried 
jover calcium chloride, and the ether slowly distilled off through a 
long fractionating column, the receiver being changed when about 
30 c.c. of liquid remained in the distilling flask. When nearly all 
Ihe ether had passed over, the liquid was transferred to a Claisen 
flask (the last traces being waslied in with ether), and the ether 
removed as far as possible by distillation through a small fraction- 
iting column. The residue was then distilled without a column 
until a thermometer immersed in the liquid registered 120^ the 
receiver being changed when a second thermometer, immersed in 
the vapour, recorded the boiling point of the aldehyde. (Pre- 
liminary experiments had shown that the aldol does not undergo 
thermal decomposition into aldehyde at 120^) Usually a small 
quantity of aldehyde still remained in the residual liquid ; it was 
removed by distillation in a current of dry carbon dioxide at 100', 
and collected with the aid of an efficient condenser, fec^with ice- 
::old water, and a receiver cooled in ice. This distillate, and that 
j'nich passed over at (vapour temperature), consisted of pure 
; the various preceding distillates proved to be 
30 utions of i>obutaldehydc in ether, and the residue in the distilling 
as wobutaldol contahung a small amount of octaglvcol mono- 
^^5obut>Tato (compare Kirchbaum, i/onoM., 1904, 25. 249). 

3 N* 2 
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Preliminary experiments had shown that wobutaldol, on heating 
in a distilling flask fitted with a fractionating column and condaiser, 
decomposes smoothly and quantitatively into Mobutaldehyde ; 
octaglycol monoisobutyrate, on the other hand, was unchanged 
by this treatment, and therefore the process afforded a convenient 
means of estimating the quantity of isobutaldol in mixtures of this 
substance with the eater. 

The liquid obtained as residue after the distillation in carbon 
dioxide was heated in the manner described until no more aldehyde 
passed over. (The aldehyde thus obtained was quite pure.) The 
small amount of liquid adhering to the column was then washed 
back into the distilling flask, and the last traces of the aldehyde 
formed by decomposition of the aldol, were completely removed by 
distillation without a column in a current of ether vapour. The 
almost colourless residue in the flask consisted solely of the 
octaglycol ester (b. p. 250°). 

It was also found possible to obtain a fairly complete separation 
of the aldol and ester by distillation under 12 mm. pressure, but this 
process was not quite quantitative and was not employed in the 
final series of experiments. 

The quantity of ester formed in these experiments was usually 
of the order of 2—3 grams, that is, about 6—9 per cent, of the 
theoretical, and this was neglected (that is, treated as material put 
out of action) when considering the relation between isobutaldehyde 
and isobutaldol. As explained above, the estimation of the iso- 
butaldol in the product of an experiment was made to depend on its 
quantitative conversion (after removal of the accompanying iso- 
butaldehyde) into wobutaldehyde by destructive distillation. The 
estimation of the aldehyde, w’hether obtained was a product of the 
experiment or formed by decomposition of the aldol, was com- 
plicated by the fact that in each case only a portion of the aldehyde 
was isolated in the pure condition, the remainder being obtained 
in solution in ether, from which it could not satisfactorily be 
separated. Therefore, in order to complete the analysis, it was 
necessary to find a means of estimating the aldehyde In ethereal 
solution. 

The method ultimately employed depended on a study of the 
reaction between the aldehyde and a^ydrous ammonia, which 
proceeds quantitatively according to the equation 

+ 6 NH 3 = -f 6H,0. 

The method of experiment was as follows : Twenty c.c. of the 
ethereal solution to be analysed were saturated with anhydrous 
ammonia, and then the ether and excess of ammonia rapidly 
evaporated at the ordinary temperature, and the products of the 
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reaction weighed. From the atoicheiometric relation, due allow- 
ance being made for the solubility of ammonia in the small amount 
of water formed in the reaction, the quantity of aldehyde originally 
present could be calculated. It was found, however, that the value 
obtained in this way was ususdly somewhat high, owing to the 
absorption of moisture from the atmosphere during manipulation, 
and although this error could be obviated by taking precautions to 
exclude the atmosphere, it proved to be more convenient, when 
carrying out a largo number of estimations, to determine the error 
by means of a comparable series of blank experiments using known 
amounts of aldehyde, and correct for it. 

In the case of the very dilute solution of aldehyde obtained as 
distillate when the original ethereal solution was concentrated to 
no c.c. (p. 1723) a further check was necessary, as, even if 50 c.c. were 
taken for analysis, a very small error in the actual determination 
became appreciable when calculated on the whole volume (about 
350 C.C.). This control was applied by determining the rate of 
“ leak^e ” of aldehyde through the fractionating column when 
employed to separate ether from knovm mixtures of ether, aldehyde, 
and aldol under standard conditions. In this series of experiments, 
the figures for the rate of leakage were obtained by difference, 
since the aldehyde retained in the distilling flask could be accurately 
estimated by the methods already described. 

From the general concordance of the data obtained in the above 
experiments, and from the evidence afforded by the consistency 
of the final values, it may be concluded that the latter are unlikely 
to be in error by more than 1 or at most 2 per cent. 

Bemlts . — Whilst it is unnecessary to give in detail the numerical 
data obtained in the rather numerous experiments referred to 
above, the following figures may be quoted in illustration of the 
method of approaching the equilibrium from both sides (j: denotes 
the percentage of aldehyde in the mixture of aldehyde and 
aldol). 


Temperalure C0“, 

Starting material ; 

Time 6-5 hours 

„ 10 0 hours 

Starting material ; 

Time 6-5 hours 

.. lO-O hours 

(Estimated for infinite time 


Aldehyde 


49-0 


36-8 

Aldol 

269 


31-8 


33-2) 


The following table records the nearest points to which the 
were approached from either side at the three tempera- 
tures investigated. 
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Temperature. Time. 

Starting material. 

Percentage of 
aldehyde. 

13“ 10 days 

Aldehyde 

6-7 

13° 10 days 

Aldol 

fi-4 

(Estimated for infinite time 

Aldehyde 

*■5) 

60° 10 hours- 

36-8 

60° 10 hours 

Aldol 

31-8 

(Estimated for infinite time 

Aldehyde 

33-2) 

100° 1-5 hours 

90-4 

100° 1-0 hours 

Aldol 

87-4 

(Estimated for infinite time 


90-1) 


The further reduction of these data and the calculation of the 
heat of reaction have already been described in the introduction. 


The author wishes to thank the Chemical Society for a grant with 
the aid of which the expenses incurred in this research have been 
met. 

Imperial College op Science anp Technologv, 

South Kensington, 7. [Hu'citrd. May 15//;, 1923.] 


CXCIII . — The Polysidjphides of the Alkali Metals. 
Part IV, The Pohjmlfhides of Amwonimn. 

By John Smeatii Thomas and Richard William Ridino. 

Several polysulpliides of ammonium have been descrilx'd, but 
the accounts are contradictory and untrustworthy. In some cases, 
it is highly improbable that the methcHis of preparation employed 
could have yielded the comtX)iinds described in anything but a 
veiy impure state. 

It hovS long been known that aqueous solutions of these |)o]v- 
sulphides can be obtained by dissolving sulphur in ammonium 
hydroxide. These solutions are, however, complicated mixtures 
and they invariably contain free ammonium hydroxide. Attempts 
have been made from time to time to determine the true nature 
of these solutions and also to prepare specimens of the polysulphides 
in a state of purity. Thus, Rritsche {J. pr. Chem., 1841, 24, 400; 
1844, 32, 313) acted on solutions of ammonium hydroxide with 
hydrogen sulphide and sulphur under a variety of conditions. 
From these solutions, solids crystallised which Fritsche considered 
to be polysulphides, but which must have contained free sulphur. 
In this way he claimed to have isolated a tetra-, a penU*, and a 
hepta-sulpWde. He was, however, unable to prepare either a 
di- or a tri-sulphide. 

Similar methods were employed by Bloxam (T., 1895, 67, 277) 
in a very thorough investigation of the preparation of these com- 
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pounds from aqueous solutions. He too succeeded in isolating 
tiydrated tetra-, penta-, and hepta-sulphides and, in addition, he 
described compounds having the formulae (NH 4 ) 4 S, and (NH 4 ) 2 S„ 
which he called tetra-ammonium enneasulphide and ammonium 
enneasulphide, respectively. Tq the. first of these compounds 
Bloxam attached peculiar importance. In his view, this substance 
is the parent from which all the other ammonium polysulphides 
are deriv^ by decomposition. This i)oint is of interest inasmuch 
as he assigned a similar importance to so-called enneasulphides of 
sodium and potaasium (T., 1900, 77, 753), of the existence of which 
Thomas and Rule (T., 1917, 111 , 1063) could find no evidence. 

Like Fntsche, Bloxam was unable to prepare either a di- or a tri- 
sulphide, though he described a solution which he considered to 
be a solution of the latter compound. Evidence in favour of thi.s 
was obtained by Hofmann and Hochtlen (Rer., 1903, 36, 3090; 
1904, 37, 245), who, on adding auric chloride to Bloxam ’s solution* 
obtained crystals having the composition NH^AuSj in which the 
gold was believed to be univalent. 

The experiments of both Fritsche and Bloxam were conducted 
in aqueous solutions, and their preparations were doubtless rendered 
impure to a considerable extent by the hydrolysis of these solutions. 
Unfortunately, too, Bloxam ’.s view of tlie mechanism by which 
polysulphides are formed was incorrect. In his opinion, direct 
addition of sulphur to the monosulphide took place thus, f- 

4 S“^(NH 4 ) 2 S 5 , and in his preparations he always used as his 
starting point solutions ajiproximating in composition to the mono- 
sulphide, sulphur being then added in amount corre.s]x)nding to 
be above, and to similar e<piations for the lower comjwund^. The 
paction between sulphur and the monosulphide, however, takes 
ilare but slowly, whereas sulphur reacts rapidly with the hydro - 
iilphide, hydrogen sulphide lx*ing evolved ; 

2 NH 4 HS -f 4S -i- 

nthis cas<‘. only half the quantity of sulpliur is required to convert 
i solution of the same sulphur content into ixdysul])hide. Since 
Bloxara's solutions almost certainly contained both monosulpbide 
m hydrosulphide in equilibrium, the evolution of considerable 
quantities of hydrogen sulphide was ohstTved l)y him. Instead 
having added the amounU of sulphur theoretically required, 
always had a large excess, and therefore free sulphur must 
Mten have been present in his final products. 

In view of these circumstances the present authore determined 
0 reinvestigate these compounds. None of the previous workens 
^ attempted to prepare them by using non-aqueous solvents, 
rihod which offers obvious advantages. In earlier jiapt'rs 
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of this series (T., 1914, 105 , 177> 2819 ; 1917, 111 , 1063), the action 
of sulphur on aloohohc solutions of the hydnMulphides’of sodium 
and potassium was described. This reaction was found to result 
in the formation of sodium tetrasulphide and potassium penta- 
sulphide, respectively, in the anhydrous condition, and by the 
application of a similar method it seemed probable that polysul- 
phides of ammonium could also be obtained. 

In a previous paper (this vol., p. 1181), it has been shown that 
solutions consisting mainly of ammonium hydrosulphide are obtained 
when hydrogen sulphide is slowly passed into moderately dilute 
alcoholic solutions of ammonia at 0'’. These solutions were made 
the starting point of this investigation. 

Experimental. 

Action of Sulpkw on Alcoholic Sdntions of Ammonium 
Hydrosulphide. Ammonium Pent(mdphide, 

The ammonium hydrosulphide solutions were prepared in the 
manner described by Thomas and Riding {loc, cit.). They were 
found to contain hut small quantities of the monosulphide. The 
sulphur employed was roll sulphur. It was purified by twice 
recrystallising it from carbon disulphide, reducing the crystals to 
a fine powder, and keeping the powder for several hours at 80° to 
remove the last traces of solvent. 

In an experiment, 100 c.c. of ammonium hydrosulphide solution, 
containing 14*4 grams of NH 4 SH, were treated with 18 grams of 
finely powdered sulphur, this being the amount theoretically 
required to convert the hydrosulphide into pentasulphide in 
accordance with the equation given above. A stream of dry 
hydrogen was bubbled through the liquid, which was kept at 60“ 
under reflux for several hours. The sulphur dissolved forming 
a deep red, almost black solution, and torrents of hydrogen sul- 
phide were evolved. On cooling, a large quantity of beautiful 
yellow crystals separated. These were filtered with gentle suction, 
washed fet with about 20 c.c. of cold alcohol, then with 20 c.c. 
of a mixture of carbon disulphide and ether, and finally with dry 
ether. The crystals appeared to decompose in the air, but they 
did not change appreciably when kept over paraffin wax in a desic- 
cator containing ammonia under slight pressure. After three days 
they were analysed. 

The ammonia was estimated by direct titration with A'/lO-acid 
and both the total sulphur and also the polysulphide sulphur were 
^timated. In the case of the total sulphur estimation, a weighed 
quantity of substance was treated with 50* c.c, of a 10 per cent, 
sedution of sodium hydroxide, and bromine was then added in slight 
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excess. After the excess of bromine had been evaporated on the 
water-bath, the solution was rendered slightly acid with hydro- 
chloric acid, and the sulphur precipitated as barium sulphate. 
The polysulphide sulphur was estimated by Kiister and Heberlein’s 
method (2?. anorg. Chem., 1905, 43, -63). The weighed substance 
was added to about 100 c.c, of dilute, chlorine-free hydrochloric 
acid, the liquid being then heated on the water-bath for an hour. 
The polysulphido sulphur was thus obtained as a flocculent pre- 
cipitate ; it was collected in a Gooch crucible, washed, dried at 80®, 
and weighed directly [Found: 18-18; (S)* — 65‘68; 

S* = 81*15. NH 4 : (S) : S = 2 : 4-03 : 4-98. requires 

NH 4 = 18-34 ; (S) = 65-33 ; S = 81-66 per cent. ; NH 4 : (S) : S == 
2:4:5]. 

A series of experiments was performed in which the ratio between 
the amount of ammonium hydrosulphide taken and that of the 
sulphur added was varied. When the proportion of sulphur added 
was less than that required for the formation of (NH 4 ) 2 S 5 , clear 
red solutions were obtained which, if the amount of sulphur added 
exceeded that required for the formation of the disulphide, deposited 
crystals on cooling. These crystals were filtered off and analysed. 
In every case, they were found to consist of the pentasulphide, 
rendered more or less impure by the presence of hydrosulphide, 
and every attempt to prepare lower polysulphides by adjusting 
the proportions of sulphur and ammonium hydrosulphide either 
by crystallisation or by precipitation with ether ended in failure. 
The products obtained by the latter method were much more 
impure than those obtained by crystallisation. They were generally 
faintly yellow in colour and their composition was quite indefinite ; 
they certainly contained hydrosulphide, for on treatment with 
sulphur much hydrogen sulphide was evolved. 

This observation is in agreement with those recorded by Rule 
and Thomas (loc. cii.) in their investigation of the polysulphides 
of sodium and potassium. They showed that the action of sulphur 
on the hydrosulphides of these metals results in the formation of 
one polysulphide only, sodium tetrasulphide, and the pentasulphide 
in the case of potassium. It would appear, therefore, that this 
is true of the ammonium compounds also and that, inasmuch as 
the polysulphide obtained is the pentasulphide, they resemble 
the potassium compounds more closely than those of sodium, as, 
indeed, one would expect. 

When sulphur was added to the hydrosulphide in amounts 
greater than would be required for the formation of the penta- 
snlphide, solutions ware obtained which were almost black in colour. 

* (S) and S danote polysulj^^de sulphur and total sulphur, respectively. 
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These solutions deposited red crystals on cooling, which, on treat- 
ment with water, partly dissolved, leaving a residue sulphur. 
When these crystals were treated with carbon disulphide, sulphur 
was removed and an orange-red substance remained. This was 
washed free from carbon disulphide with ether, and after standing 
over parafl&n wax it was analysed (Found : =: 17-74; (S) = 

65-22 ; S = 81*24 ; NH 4 : (S) : S = 2 ; 4-22 : 5-26. 
requires NH 4 = 18*34; (S) — 65*33; S — 81-66 per cent.; 

NH 4 : (S) : S = 2 ; 4 : 5]. The.se figures prove that this residue 
consisted of practically pure ammonium pentasulphide. 

The solution from which the crystals described above U’cre 
deposited yielded a copious precipitate of sulphur on treatment 
with water, whereas when sulphur had been added in smaller amount 
than that required to form the pentasulphide the addition of water 
to the mother-liquor gave a perfectly clear solution. These results 
are similar to those obtained in the case of potassium. Here too 
there is no indication of the formation of higher polysulphides 
than the pentasulphide, even when quantities of sulphur far in 
excess of that corresponding with the pentasulphide are used. 

Anhydrous ammonium pentasulphide is obtained in orange-yellow 
crystals by the method previously described; a microscopic 
examination of these crystals, suspended in Canada balsam, showed 
them to be quite homogeneous. When the substance is exposed 
to air, it changes colour, becoming deep red, and at the same time 
it decomposes rapidly into hydrogen sulphide, ammonia, and 
sulphur. This decomposition takes place more rapidly when the 
crystals are kept over calcium chloride, more slowly, but still at 
an appreciable rate, when phosphoric oxide is employed a.s the 
drying agent. In the majority of cases, it was only necessary to 
keep the substance for a short time, a few days at most, and it 
was found that this could be accomplished by placing it in a desic- 
iator containing chips of paraffin w^ax to remove ether, and filled 
with ammonia under slight pressure ; the amount of decomposition 
luring these short periods was so .‘;mall that it could safely lx- 
leglected. If, however, the crystals are stored in a solution of 
immonia in dry ether they may be kept unchanged for very eon- 
liderable periods. 

Two explanations may be offered of the colour change which 
3 observed when the crystals are exposed to air. In the first place, 
he substance may exist in two modifications, one of which is orange- 
ellow, the other deep red. Some support is given to this view' 
y the fact that the change is greatly accelerated by the presence 
f moisture or of free ammonia, particularly the former, the weight 
f the substance remaining unaltered, and that, on passing a current 
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of dry aix over a little of the substance in which the colour change 
has been effected by the action of ammonia, the reverse change 
immediately takes place and the crystals immediately become 
yellow. 

On the other hand, Fritsehe {loc. cit:) states that the spontaneous 
decomposition of ammonium pentasulphide results in the formation 
of ruby-red crystals of the heptasuiphide, a change which he repre- 
sents by the equation 

+ (NHJgS. 

Fritsche’s experiment was repeated by Bloxam, who, however, 
considered the substance he obtained to be the enneasulphide, 
(NH4)2 Sj. With the object of investigating this divergence of 
opinion, the present authors exposed 10 grams of finely divided 
ammonium pentasulphide to the air until its colour was deep red 
throughout. A considerable amount of decomposition had taken 
place but, on examining the mass by means of a lens, it appeared 
to be homogeneous. At this point, an analysis was made [Found : 

- 13*98 ; S = 8o*89 ; (S) - 73*82 ; NH4 : (S) ; S = 

2 : 5*98 : 6-89. (NH4)2S7 requires NH4 = 13*82 ; (S) = 73*87 ; S -- 
86-18 per cent. ; NH4 : (S) : S = 2 : 6 : 7]. 

This analysis, which is typical of several others, certainly agrees 
with the composition theoretically required by the heptasuiphide, 
but it is in no way conclusive. When the decomposition was 
allowed to proceed further tlian the point mentioned, quite discor- 
dant results were obtained. It should also be mentioned that on 
trt*atment with water the red erj^stals yielded a distinctly turbid 
solution. Nevertheless, in view of the evidence obtained in later 
experiments presently to be described, the authors are of opinion 
that the red colour which develops during the decomposition of 
the pentasulphide is due to the formation of ammonium hepta- 
suiphide. 

Ammonium p(*ntasulphide readily dissolves in water to form 
a yellow solution which, on warming, darkens in colour and finally 
becomes almost black. Bloxam's statement {loc. cil.) that ammon- 
ium pentasulphide is decom|X)sc‘d by water, sulphur being dejx»8ited, 
is probably to be explained by the presence of dissolved oxygen in 
the water used by him. When freshly boiled, distilled water is 
employed, perfectly clear solutions are obtained, which, if air is 
excluded, can be kept for weeks without any decomposition taking 
place. It was also noticed that the addition of a few drops of 
ammonia to tap water made it possible to use such w ater to prepare 
stable solutions of the pentasulphide. 

The substance is much less soluble in alcohol and, like the aqueous 
solutions, the solutions thus obtained deposit sulphur when they 
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are exposed to the air. When the pentasulphide is shaken with 
alcohol at the ordinary temperature, bright yellow crystals are 
obtained on the sides of the vessel. These cr 3 ^tals appeared to be 
small, monoclinic prisms and they are probably an alcoholate 
similar to that formed by potassium pentasulphide when it is treated 
in this way (compare Rule and Thomas, T., 1914, 105, 2822). 

Ether, carbon disulphide, and most other organic solvents are 
without action on ammonium pentasulphide in the cold, but its 
behaviour when treated with pyridine or nitrobenzene may perhaps 
be mentioned. On the addition of pure pyridine, an intense red 
colour is produced in the liquid, which becomes turbid. A definite 
reaction appears to take place, resulting possibly in the formation 
of an additive compound, but this point has not yet been investigated. 
Potassium pentasulphide and sodium tetrasulphide behave in a 
somewhat similar manner except that in the case of the sodium 
compound the colour produced is green. 

When the pentasulphide is treated with nitrobenzene in the cold, 
the solvent becomes pink. On warming the liquid, the colour 
disappears, but it returns as the liquid cools. The substance 
itself undergoes no apparent change. Biltz and Wilke-Ddrfurt 
(Rer., 1905, 43, 53) noticed that rubidium pentasulphide gave rise 
to a red coloration when it was treated with nitrobenzene, and 
Rule and Thomas (?oc. cii.) have observed a similar phenomenon 
in the case of potassium pentasulphide. 

Attempts to determine the melting point of ammonium pent a- 
sulphide were not very successful. When the substance is heated 
in an open tube, it decomposes and a residue of sulphur melting 
at 115° remains. A small quantity of yellow oil was noticed in 
the cool portions of the tube. Finally the substance was sealed 
up in a small, fairly thiek-walled tube, which W’as then slowly 
heated in a sulphuric acid bath. At 95°, the substance melted 
without apparent decomposition to a dark red liquid. This tem- 
perature is, therefore, the approximate melting point of ammonium 
pentasulphide under pressure. 

Solubility of Sulphur in Alcoholic Solutions of Ammonium Hydro- 
sulphide. 

It has already been mentioned that ammonium hydrosulphide 
solutions will take up more sulphur than is required for the formation 
of the pentasulphide, and this is also true of both aqueous and alco- 
holic solutions of the sodium and potassium compounds, as Kuster 
and Heberlein (Z. anorg. Chem., 1905, 43, 53) and Rule and Thomas 
{loc. cit,, p. 2819) have shown. The measurements of the last- 
mentioned authors prove that in the case of alcoholic sodium hydro* 
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sulphide solutions at 25° sulphur can be taken up to an extent 
represented by the formula Na 2 Se. 3 «, whilst in the case of potassium 
the solubility at the same temperature is represented by the formula 
KjSeAs* 

Similar measurements were made with ammonium hydrosulphide 
at 25° and at 60°, the method followed being that described by 
Rule and Thomas {?oc. cit,). The ammonium hydrosulphide was 
approximately normal, and when saturated with sulphur at the 
higher temperature it became almost black in colour. As soon as 
equilibrium was reached, 25 c.c. of the solution were withdrawn, made 
up to 1 litre with water, and aliquot parts of this solution taken 
for analysis, ammonia and total sulphur being estimated in the 
usual way. The results obtained are shown in the following table, 
which also contains results previously obtained in the cases of sodium 
and potassium. 

’ Table I 


SubBt€^lce. Ck)nc. of soln. Temperature. Ratio metal : S. 

KHiHS Normal 25® 2 : 6-17 

NH.HS 60 2 :6-41 

KHS 0-25 Normal 25 2 ; 6-46 

NaHS 2Normal 25 2:6-36 

NaHS „ 81 2 : 6-9 


When the solution at 60° was cooled, long crystals of monoclinic 
sulphur were deposited together with crystals of ammonium penta- 
sulphide. The addition of w'ater to these solutions resulted in 
tlie precipitation of much sulphur. It is clear that the solubility of 
sulphur in alcoholic solutions of the hydrosulphides is influenced 
but slightly by the temperature over the range 25° to 80°. Kiister 
and Heberlein (/oc. cii ) made a similar observation in the case of 
aqueous solutions of sodium hydrosulphide. 

Unfortunately, the solutions used in the determinations quoted 
above were not all of the same strength, and consequently no com- 
parison can be made from this point of view between the different 
alkali metals. Nor is it jwssible to make any definite statement 
regarding the influence t)f concentration of the hydrosulphide 
solutions on the sulphur solubility. The authors feel justified, 
however, in concluding that, in the case of reasonably dilute solu- 
tions at any rate, the ratio NH* : S is not affected to any great 
extent by differences in concentration. 

Actioii of Heat on Ammonium Penlasulphide. Ammonium Di- 
sulphide, 

It has already be^ mentioned that when attempts were mswle 
to determine the melting point of the pentasulphide by heating 
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the substance in open capillary tubes, decomposition occurred and a 
small quantity of yellow oil appeared in the cool portion of the tube. 

This decomposition was now investigated more closely. About 
10 grams of ammonium pentasulphide were sealed up in a wide 
glass tube bent into the shape of -the tubes employed by Faraday 
in his experiments on the liquefaction of gases. The end of this 
tube containing the substance was immersed in a bath of boiling 
water for several hours, whilst the other end was surrounded by a 
freezing mixture. It was hoped that the pressure developed in the 
apparatus would prevent the further dissociation of any volatile 
products that might be formed in the course of the reaction. After 
a short time, a few drops of a yellow oil were observed in the cold 
portion of the tube; this gradually increased in quantity until 
about 2 c.c. had collected. When the experiment had been com- 
pleted, but before the tube was opened, this oil was found to have 
solidified to a mass of yellow crystals. The limb of the tube which 
had been heated contained a pale yellow residue. The tube was 
now opened, the increase in the internal pressure being found to 
be veiy slight, and the contents of both limbs were examined. 

The pale yellow residue, which was insoluble in water, but dis- 
solved completely in carbon disulphide, proved to be practically 
pure sulphur (Found : S — 99*43 per cent.). 

The yellow crystals dissolved readily in water, forming a clear 
yellow solution [Found : NH4 == 35*86 ; (S) — 31*89 ; S — 65*10; 
NH4 : (S) : S - 2 : 0*98 : 2-04. requires =. 35*97 ; 

(S) = 32*02 ; S - 64 03 per cent. ; NH^ ; (S) : S - 2 ; 1 : 2). The 
substance is therefore ammonium disulphide, and it does not appear 
previously to have been described. Fritsche {loc. cit,) certainly 
investigated the action of heat on the pentasulphide, but he states 
that the products are ammonium monosulphidc and sulphur. 
This result is probably to be explained by the fact that his experi- 
ments were carried out in open vessels. Bloxam (T., 1895, 67, 277), 
following a method described in Watt's “ Dictionary of Chemistry,” 
attempted to prepare the disulphide by passing ammonium chloride 
and sulphur vapour through a hot tube, but without success. 
Indeed he drew the conclusion that it is extremely doubtful whether 
the substance exists. 

A further experiment was also made in which a known weight 
of pentasulphide was taken and the residue of sulphur obtained 
was carefully weighed ; in this case, the tube was heated for four- 
teen hours (Found : residue = 48*65 per cent.). The decomposi- 
tion (^4)285 >- (NH4)2S2 + 3S would require the residue to 

be 48-96 per cent, of the weight of the pentasQlphide taken, and it 
thus appears that the decomposition is quantitative in character. 
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Ammonium disulphide is generally obtained as a yellow oil 
which crystallises on standing to a mass of lemon-yellow, needle- 
shaped crystals. It decomposes very readily, and it was not found 
possible to determine its melting point. When heated in a sealed 
tube, it becomes liquid at about 48°.* The crystals are soluble in 
both water and alcohol, and the solutions formed are quite stable, 
provided contact with air is prevented. Only on prolonged boiling 
is sulphur deposited. Both the aqueous and the alcoholic solutions 
readily dissolve sulphur, and from the solutions thus obtained the 
pcntasulphide separates. 

It was also noticed that when the pentasulphide was heated 
with carbon disulphide it slowly decomposed. In one experiment 
the substance was boiled with carbon disulphide under a reflux 
condenser, and a yellow oil was observed to collect in the condenser 
which gradually solidified to orange-yellow, needle-shaped crystals. 
These were dissolved out by means of water and the ratio NHj/(S) 
in the solution determined. The value found, 0-0307 : 0-0606, 
is that required for a substance having the formula (NH 4 ) 2 S 2 . 2 - 
The quantity of sulphur is higher than that required for the disul- 
phide, but taking into account the conditions under which the 
experiment was made, and especially the fact that the decomposition 
of the substance would result in loss of ammonia, whilst sulphur 
would accumulate, it is evident that the disulphide is formed when 
the pentasulphide decomposes under these conditions also. 

Several attempts were made to prepare pure ammonium disul- 
phide by modifications of this method. When the mixture of penta- 
sulphide and carbon disulphide was distilled, the disulphide volatil- 
ised with the solvent and floated as a yellow oil on the snrfat^e 
of the condensed liquid. On attempting to remove the carbon 
disulphide by distillation under reduced pressure, the oil completely 
decomposed. The carbon disulphide used was examined at the 
end of the experiment and was found to contain no tliiocarbonate. 
When carbon disulphide was kept in contact with ammonium 
jjentasulphide in the cold, no decomposition could be observed. 

Although alcoholic solutions of the pentasulphide can be heated 
at 60° without decomposition taking place, when they arc heated 
above this temperature rapid decomposition occurs and sulphur 
is deposited. It was at first thought that this decomposition 
followed the same course as that just described in the case of carbon 
disulphide. 

To test this view, 5 grams of ammonium pentasulphide were 
floated at about 80° with 100 c.c. of dry alcohol, a stream of hydrogen 
^ing passed through the boiling liquid. Several experiments 
Were made, and in each case the sulphur remaining after the penta- 
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sulphide had been completely decomposed was weighed, Thi 
amount of sulphur thus obtained varied, but it was always founc 
to lie within the limits represented by the equations 


( 1 ) 

and (NEJgSs 2 NH 3 +' HgS + 4S (2) 

Results in accordance with equation ( 1 ) were obtained whei 
the alcohol was boiled briskly and a rapid stream of hydrogen wa 
passed through the liquid, thus carrying away the disulphide a 
fast as it was formed, whilst equation ( 2 ) represents the course 0 : 
events when a slow stream of hydrogen was bubbled through tfat 
liquid and this, instead of boiling vigorously, was kept just at th( 
boiling point. 

The bearing of this reaction on the constitution of the polysul 
phides is of especial interest. In a previous paper of this series 
{T., 1917, 111, 1063), the views which have been put forward bj 
various authors, notably by Spring and Demarteau {BuU. Soc. 
cMm.j 1889, [iii], 1 , 11 ) and by Kiister and Heberlein (2. anorg. 
Chem.j 1905, 43, 72), concerning the constitution of the polysul- 
phides were discussed. In spite of the criticisms of Kiister and 
Heberlein, reasons were given for preferring the general formula 
RgSjS;^ suggested by Spring and Demarteau to the formula R^SSi 
advocated by them. 

The evidence then adduced pointed to the existence in the poly- 
sulphide molecule of two sulphur atoms in a different state of com- 


bination from the remainder, and in order to obviate the objections 
of Kiister and Heberlein it was suggested that the disulphides 
should be regarded as being derived from a form of hydrogen di- 
sulphide represented by the formula R*S*S*H. Higher polysul- 
phides are then formed by the addition of sulphur to the disul- 
phides, compounds of the type etc. being thus 

obtained. 

This view is entirely confirmed by the decomposition of ammonium 
pentasulphide into the disulphide and free sulphur. The reaction 
takes place at a low temperature and is quantitative in character, 
It proves beyond doubt that three sulphur atoms in the molecule 
are differently combined from the remainder. 

It would be interesting to make a complete comparison of the 
a all metals from the point of view of the polysulphides to which 
t ey give rise. The investigation of the lithium compounds is, 
owever, not yet complete, and no useful purpose would be served 
by anticipating the publication of this material. 
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Higher Fdysul'phides, 

Measurements of the solubility of sulphur in alcoholic solutions 
of the hydrosulphide indicate, as has been shown, that at 25® 
sulphur can be taken up to an extent represented by the formula 
(NHilgSg-iv Attempts to obtain higher polysulphides from these 
solutions always resulted in the formation of mixtures of the penta- 
sulphide with sulphur. 

Mention has been made in an earlier section of the decomposition 
of ammonium pentasulphide in air, whereby the heptasulphide is 
believed to be produced. Further evidence of the existence of 
this compound was obtained in the following experiment, suggested 
by one made by Fritsche {/oc. cit.). 

A solution of ammonium pentasulphide in alcohol was prepared 
in the usual way and to it powdered sulphur was added. The solu- 
tion was then kept in a tightly stoppered bottle for four months. 
At the end of this time the solid at the bottom of the bottle was 
observed to be red in colour and distinctly crystalline. These 
crystals were separated, washed, and analysed [Found : NH4 = 
13*6 ; (S) = 73-8 ; S - 85-24 ; NH^ : (S) : S = 2 : 6-08 : 7-04. 

(^114)287 requires NH4 = 13-82 ; (S) — 73-87 ; S = 86-18 per cent. ; 
NH4 : (S) : S = 2 : 6 : 7]. 

When powdered, the substance yields a yellow powder which 
decomposes much more rapidly than the crystals when exposed 
to air. It dissolves partly in water, but the solution obtained 
is always turbid. It was found impossible to determine its melting 
]X)int. This is the only polysulphide of ammonium other than the 
[jenta- and the di-sulphide which the authors have succeeded in 
obtaining, and the existence of this comtx)und is interesting in 
view of^the fact that no potj-sulphide of so high a sulphur content 
has been obtained in the case of any of the alkali metals. 

Condimom, 

1. Ammonium pentasulphide has been prepared by the action 
of sulphur on solutions of ammonium hydrosulphide in dry alcohol, 
lower polysulphides are not formed in this reaction, which is ana- 
logous to the cases of sodium and pota.'^sium where the tetrasul- 
phide and pentasulphide, respectively, are solely formed. 

2. All attempts to prepare the enneasidphide described by Bloxam 
have failed. 

3. Ammonium pentasulphide resembles sodium totrasidphide 
and potassium pentasulphide in that its alcoholic solution dissolves 
sulphur at 25® to an extent represented by the formula (NH4)2S4.i7. 
‘^11 attempts to prepare a higher compound by crystallisation from 
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these solutions failed owing to decomposition. On the other hand, 
evidence has been found of the existence of higher polysulphides, 
and a heptasulphide has been isolated. 

4. Ammonium disulphide has been prepared by the action of 
heat on the pentasulphide in- a sealed tube. 


The authors wish to express their thanks to Professor E. C. C. 
Baly for providing facilities for carrying out this work and for 
kindly criticism during its progress. 


The University, Cape Town. 


The Univebsity, Liverpool. 
[Rtctivedf May 1th y 1923.] 


GXGIY .—Hydrolysis of the Sulphoxide and. the 
Sulphone of fi^'-Dichlorodiethyl Sulphide. 

By Albert Eric Cashmobe. 

It has been suggested that the well-known vesicant action of 
chlorodiethyl sulphide may be due to the oxidation of the substance 
in the animal system with subsequent hydrolysis of the oxidation 
products. In order to gain some information relevant to this 
suggestion, the hydrolysis of the sulphoxide and the sulphone of 
p^^dichlorodiethyl sulphide has been examined in some detail. 
The products of the reaction between the above compounds and 
sodium hydroxide in ethyl-alcoholic and in aqueous solution ha\c 
been isolated, purified, and examined physiologically. It may be 
stated here that of the hydrolysis products described in this paper 
not one possesse.s a vesicant action, • 

Helfrich and Reid {J. Amer, Chem. Soc.y 1920, 42, 1208) state that 
by treatment of an alcoholic solution of p^'-dichlorodiethyl 
sulphoxide or sulphone with an alcoholic solution of sodium 
hydroxide the corresponding dihydroxy-derivatives are produced. 
No analytical figures are given and apparently the products were 
not isolated in a pure state. We have not been able to confirm 
these experiments, as under the.se conditions the chief products of 
the reaction are the corresponding diethoxy-derivatives. 

The table opposite summarises the results obtained under various 
conditions. 

It is interesting to note here that ^{i'-di chlorodiethyl sulphide in 
presence of alcoholic sodium hydroxide gives di vinyl sulphide and 
not pp'-diethoxydiethyl sulphide (Bales and Nickelson, T., 192:., 
121 , 2137). 
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Products isolated. 

Solvent. 

j3j8'-Diohlorodiethyl 

Bulphoxide. 

^^'-Dichlorodiethyl- 

sulphoue. 

>5 Per cent, 
ethyl alcohol. 

3j8'’Diethoiydiethyl 

8\iiphoxide, 

(EtOCH,‘CH,),8Q. 

Oil ; Boluble in ether. 

B. p. 177—179725 mm. 

j5j9' ■ Diethoxydiethyl- 
sulphone, 

(EtO-CH.CHt),SOj. 

Oil ; soluble in ether. 

B. p, 242—244720 mm. 

tVater. 

Sulphoxide of 1 : 4-thioxan, 

Solid; m. p. 25“ ; b. p. 
147715 mm. 

Sulphone of 1 : 4-thioxan, 

Solid ; m. p. 129“. 

)0 Per cent, 
ethyl alcohol. 

(а) Pjfl'-Diethoxydiethyl 

sulphoxide. 

(б) 3j3'-Dihydroxydiethyl 

sulphoxide, 
(HOCH,CH*)*SO, 
Unstable oil which in the 
presence of boiling dilute 
alkali gives the sulphoxide 
of 1 ; 4-thioxan. In- 

soluble in ether. 

(a) fl^^-Diethoxydiethyl- 

Bulpbone. 

(b) Unstable oil (not iso- 

lated) which on treat- 
ment with boiling 
dilute alkali gives the 
sulphone of 1 : 4-thi- 
oxan. Insoluble in 

ether. 


The formation of thioxan derivatives on treatment of the 
sulphoxide or aulphone of pp'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide with aqueous 
sodium hydroxide is unexpected. There is no evidence that thiodi- 
glycol or pp^dichlorodiethyl sulphide gives 1 : 4-thioxan in similar 
circumstances. 

Consideration of the three systems represented by the formulae 
(A, B, and C) leads one to suggest that in the case of (B) and (C), 
the partial or total saturation of the quadrivalent or sexavalent 
sulphur atom by the oxygen atoms would cause the angle between 
the valencies connecting the sulphur atoms to the two side chains to 
become smaller than it would be in the case of (A). Thus in the 
case of (B) and (C) the removal of a molecule of water from the two 
lij’droxyl groups would take place more readily than in the case of 
(A). This is really an application of the principles underlying 
Baeycr s strain theory ; the cases of ring formation so exhaustively 
studied by Professor J. F. ThorjK^ and his collaborators are in some 
ways analogous. — 


H0‘CHj-CH 

HO-CH^-CH 

(A.) 


2>S 


HO'CHvCH 

ho-ch;*ch 

(B.) 


2>S=I0 


If .^0 

<c.) 


It has been shown by Hilditch and Smiles (T., 1911, 99, 408, 973) 
that the orthosulphoxides of p-cresol and of p-chlorophenol are con- 
verted into the corresponding phenothioxiri derivatives by the 
prolonged action of cold concentrated sulphuric acid : 
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A 
A 


,-OH HO-i^, 

' SO 1 Me 


-OH HO- 
SO 



/\/®\/\ 

/\/°\/\ 


The corresponding sulphides do not give the phenothioxin 
derivatives even in the presence of hot concentrated sulphuric acid, 
anhydrous zinc chloride, or phosphoryl chloride. These results 
would seem to be in agreement with the above considerations. 

The sulphone of 1 : 4-thioxan has been isolated by Baumann and 
Walter {Ber., 1893, 26, 1124) as a by-product of the hydrolysis of 
hydroxyethylsulphone-sulphinic acid. The ring compound is an 
extremely stable solid and resembles 1 : 4-thioxan, which Clarke 
(T., 1912, 101, 1795) has shown to be very unreactive in comparison 
with such compounds as 1 ; 4-dioxan, 1 : 4-dithian, pentaraethylerif.- 
sulphide, etc. 

The sulphoxide of 1 : 4-thioxan has not at present been examined 
in any great detail ; it is a hygroscopic solid of low melting point 
which is best purified by distillation under diminished pressure. 

It is intended to continue investigations into the formation of 
heterocycUc ring compounds by reactions similar to the above in 
the near future, and it is hoped that the experiments may be carried 
out on some approximately cpiantitative basis. 


Experimental. 

The p^'-dichlorodiethyl sulphoxide used in these experiments was 
supplied by the Chemical Warfare De^partment. After one recrys- 
tallisation from water it melted at 108 — 109°. The ^[i'-dichloro- 
diethylsulphone was obtained from the sulphoxide by oxidation 
with chromic acid (Helfrich and Reid, Joe. cit.) and was re crystallised 
from 50 per cent, alcohol. The purified substance melted at 57°. 

Reaction between -DicMorodiethyl Sulphotide and Sodium 
Hydroxide in 95 per cent. Ethyl-dcohdic (S'ofn/mw.— pp'-Bichloro- 
diethyl sulphoxide (20 grams), gradually added to a solution of 
sodium hydroxide (10 grams) in 95 per cent, ethyl alcohol (250 c.c.), 
dissolved with evolution of heat and precipitation of sodium chloride, 
the mother-liquor being coloured deep yellow. Having been 
maintained at the boiling point for sixteen hours, the mixture was 
cooled, filtered after neutralisation with alcoholic hydrogen chloride, 
and the main bulk of the ethyl alcohol removed by distillation. 
The residue consisted of a viscous, brown liquid which on being 
poured into a large exc^s of water separated as an oil. This was 
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3 xtracted \wth ether, and the ethereal extract washed with dilute 
jodium carbonate solution and water and dried over anhydrous 
lodium sulphate. The ether was then removed and the residual 
3 il purified by three distillations under diminished pressure. The 
tnaiu fraction (14 grams) boiled* at 177—179° /25 mm., and the 
analytical figures corresponded to those, required for -diethoxy- 
iiethyl svl'phoxide (Pound : C = 4845 ; H = 9 - 0 ; S = 1646. 
CgHjgOgS requires C = 4845 ; H = 9-3 ; S = 1648 per cent.). 

pp^-Diethoxydiethyl sulphoxide is a pale yellow, viscous liquid, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and the usual organic solvents, 
but practically insoluble in water. It has an unpleasant odour 
somewhat resembling that of a mercaptan. 

Reaction between ^^'-Dichlorodiethyl Sulphoxide and Sodium 
Hydroxide in Aqueous Sduiion . — Heat was evolved and a brown 
solution obtained when pip^dichlorodiethyl sulphoxide (20 grams 
was added to sodium hydroxide (12 grams) dissolved in water 
(120 C.C.). The solution was maintained at the boiling point 
for two hours, left over-night, and neutralised with glacial acetic 
acid, care being taken to avoid adding excess of acid. It was then 
concentrated, filtered, and shaken with chloroform, and the extract 
washed with dilute aqueous sodium carbonate and water and finally 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate. After removal of the chloro- 
form there remained a brown oil which would not solidify, but on 
distillation under diminished pressure a fraction was obtained 
(5 grams) which boiled at 147°/ 15 mm. and solidified in the receiver 
in long needles which melted at about 25°. These needles were 
found to be hygroscopic, and purification was best effected by 
distillation. The composition of the colourless solid agreed with 
the formula of the sulphoxide of 1 : 4-thioxan (Found : C = 39*7 ; 
H=64; S = 26-90. C 4 H 8 O 2 S requires 0 = 40-0; H = 6-7; 
8 ^ 26-66 per cent.). 

This substance is soluble in alcohol, water, or chloroform and 
sparingly soluble in light petroleum, but does not crystallise well 
from any of these solvents. A further supply may be obtained by 
boiling the aqueous residues from the chloroform extract with 
sodium hydroxide for another three hours and thus converting some 
of the unstable dihydroxy-compound into the ring compound, 
^hich may then be extracted Tsith chloroform and purified as before. 
Rfoction heiiDun -Dichlorodieihyl Sulphoxide and Sodium 
m 50 per cent. Ethyl-akokolic jSoiution p^'-Dichloro- 
<liethyl sulphoxide (60 grams) was gradually added to a solution of 
sodium hydroxide (30 grams) in 50 per cent, ethyl alcohol (300 c.c.), 
& considerable amount xA heat being evolved. The yeUow solution 
boiled for twelve hours, neutralised with hydrochloric acid. 
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the sodium chloride removed, and the filtrate concentrated by 
distillation under diminished pressure. The mixture was then 
filtered, extracted with ether, and the ethereal extract washed and 
dried as before. After removal of the ether there remained a 
viscous, brown oil which was purified by two distillations under 
diminished pressure. A fraction boiling at 165°/15 mm. (15 grams) 
was obtained consisting of diethoxydiethyl sulphoxide (Found ; 
C = 48-75 ; H == 9 * 3 ; S = 16-36 per cent.). 

The aqueous residues from the ether extraction were next 
examined. The ethyl alcohol and the water were removed as far 
as possible by evaporation on the water-bath and the inorganic 
matter was separated by filtration, a viscous, brown oil of unpleasant 
odour remaining. This was insoluble in ether or chloroform, but 
soluble in pyridine. It was extremely soluble in water or ethyl 
alcohol, and from these properties it was thought to be the di- 
hydroxy-compound. The oil, dissolved in pyridine, was dried as 
completely as possible with anhydrous sodium sulphate, and the 
pyridine removed by distillation under diminished pressure. The 
residue distilled between 180 — 230®/30 mm. with much charring. 
After two further distillations of this fraction, a sample was obtained 
which boiled with decomposition at 205 — 210''/20 mm. The 
analytical figures indicate that this substance is pp'-dihydroxydi- 
ethyl sulphoxide contaminated with a small amount of the sulphoxide 
of 1 : 4-thioxan (Found ; C = 37-9 ; H = 7-2 ; S == 22-1. 
C 4 H 10 O 3 S requires C := 34-7 ; H 7-2 ; S 22-1 per cent.). 

-Dihydroxydieihyl sulphoxide is a dark yellow, viscous liquid, 
soluble in water or alcohol, but insoluble in the usual organic 
solvents. It resembles thiodiglycol in odour, but differs from it in 
not forming a benzoyl derivative either in pyridine solution or by 
the Schotten- Baumann reaction. 

When it is boiled with dilute sodium hydroxide solution for two 
hours, some of the ring compound is formed, which can be isolated 
by extraction with chloroform in the usual way. 

Reaction between -Dicfdorodiethylsulphone and Sodium. Hydroxide 
in 95 per cent. EthyUakohdic Solution. — Helfrich and Reid stale 
that the main product of this reaction is an oil which boils at 140— 
I 60715 mm., and is soluble in ether; this is stated to be the di- 
hydroxy-derivative, but no analyses are given. 

'pichlorodiethylsulphone (15 grams) w’as added to a solution 
of sodium hydroxide (6 grams) in 95 per cent, ethyl alcohol (100 c.c ). 
The procedure was similar to that employed for the reaction with 
the sulphoxide ; after removal of the ether a brown oil remained 
which decomposed to some extent on distillation under diminished 
pressure. A fraction was finally obtained, b. p. 242 — ^244‘'/20 mm., 
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consisting of -dietJMxydiethylsulphme (Found : C == 45-7 ; 
H = 8-2 ; 8 = 15-08. CgHjg 04 S requires C = 45-8 ; H = 8*5 ; 
8 = 15*23 per cent.). 

p^'-DiethoxydiethylsuIphono is a pale yellow, viscous liquid, 
soluble in the usual organic solvents, but nearly insoluble in water. 
It boils at 242 — 244®/15 mm. and has an unpleasant odour recalling 
the corresponding sulphoxide. 

^^'•Dimelhoxydiethjlsulphone.—^^' ■ Dichlorodiethylsulphonc (20 
grams) is added cautiously to a wcll-cooled solution of sodium 
hydroxide (5 grams) in methyl alcohol (100 c.o.). The reaction is 
violent and is completed in a few minutes. The product is an oil 
which may be purified by distillation under diminished pressure ; it 
boils at 192725 mm. (Found : 8 = 17-74. CgHnO^S requires 
S — 17-59 per cent.). The substance has properties similar to 
those of the diethoxy- derivative. 

^^'-Diisoamyloxydielkyhulphone. — This is prepared in exactly 
the same way by the action of p^'-dichlorodiethylsulphone on sodium 
amyloxide. The product after two distillations under diminished 
pressure is a pale yellow, viscous oil which has an odour characteristic 
both of the i5oamyl group and the sulphone residue. It boils with 
some decomposition at 222715 mm. (Found : S ^ 10-65. ChHsoO^S 
requires S = 10-87 per cent.). 

Reaction between ^^''Dichlorodietkylsulphone and Sodium Hydr- 
oxide in Aqueous Solution. brown solution obtained when 
^^'-dichlorodiethylsulphone (100 grams) was added to a solution of 
sodium hydroxide (42 grams) in water (600 c.c.) w*as maintained at 
the boiling point for six hours ; it was then concentrated to about 
300 c.c. on the water- bath, filtered while hot, and allowed to cool. 
The long, colourless needles formed after some time were recrys- 
tallised from ethyl alcohol or water. The filtrate, again boiled and 
cooled, yielded another crop of crj^stals. Yield — 50 grams. 
These crystals are soluble in water, alcohol, chloroform, or acetone, 
but are nearly insoluble in ether; after recrystallisation, they 
melt at 129°. The substance corresponds in properties to the 
sulphone of 1 : 4-thioxan described by Baumann and Walter {loc. 
), who give the melting point as 130" (Found : S = 23*38. 
ale , S = 23-50 per cent.). The sulphone is an extremely stable 
4id which resists the action of dilute alkalis or acids and is not 
nitrated by the standard methods. It shows no basic properties 
will not form additive compounds with such reagents as hydrt>gen 
cHoride, platinic chloride, and picric acid. 

The alkaline liquor from which the sulphone had crystallised was 
Jiputralised with glacial acetic acid, concentrated by evaporation 
the water-bath, and filtered. The residual brown oil was insoluble 
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in ether, chloroform, or benzene, but soluble in alcohol or water. 
This substance could not be isolated in a pure state and would not 
give a benzoyl derivative by the usual methods. The oil (2 grams) 
was added to a mixture of acetic anhydride (2 grams) and a drop of 
concentrated sulphuric acid r u very violent reaction took place and 
a solid was precipitated. The mixture was poured into water, 
neutralised, and extracted with chloroform ; after removal of the 
solvent from the dried extract, a solid remained which crystallised 
from alcohol in long needles melting at 128°. These crystals are 
evidently the same as those described in the above section and are 
produced from the brown oil (impure p^'-dihydroxydiethylsulphone) 
by dehydration. 

Beaction between ^^'^Dichlorodiethylsulphone and Sodium Hydroxide 
in 60 per cent, Ethyl-cdcoholic — p^'-Dichlorodiethyl. 

sulphone (45 grams) was added to a solution of sodium hydroxide 
(20 grams) in 50 per cent, ethyl alcohol (250 c.c.). Heat was evolved 
and the reaction completed by keeping the mixture at the boiling 
point for three hours. It was then neutralised with glacial acetic 
acid, filtered, the filtrate concentrated, and extracted with ether; 
the ethereal fraction after the usual treatment yielded an oil boiling 
at 225— 227°/13 mm. Analysis showed it to be the diethoxy- 
derivative (Found : S = 14*90 per cent,). 

The aqueous portion from the ethereal extraction was boiled with 
a dilute alkali solution for two hours and then extracted with 
chloroform ; the chloroform extract was washed, dried, and con- 
centrated ; the pasty residue crystallised from alcohol in long needles 
of melting point 129°. The product is obviously the sulphone of 
1 : 4-thioxan described above. 

Action of Aqueous Sodium Hydroxide on ThiodiglyeU. — After ^ 
thiodiglycol had been boiled with dilute (10 per cent.) sodium 
hydroxide for some hours, the solution was concentrated, but no 
1 r 4>thioxau could be isolated. The thiodiglycol was recovered 
and characterised through its benzoyl derivative, which after 
crystallisation from alcohol melted at 63*5° (Found : C = 65*30 ; 
H = 5*4. Calc., C =^65*45 ; H = 5*5 per cent.). 

The author is indebted to Dr. W, E, Dixon for the following note 
on the pharmacological properties of some of the derivatives 
described in this communication. 

Of the compounds examined, pp'-diethoxydiethyl sulphoxide, 
O^'«diethoxydiethylsulphone, and p3'>dimethoxydiethylsulphone are 
non-imtant and for all practical purposes produce no toxic effects in 
the animal body. pp'>I>ii^oamyloxydiethylsulphone is also non- 
vesicant, but produces a very definite effect on mammals in doses 
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uf 100 mg. per kilo. It exerts a nicotine-like action in that it 
jiaralyses the whole autonomic nervous system, but it differs from 
nicotine in that there is no preliminary stimulation. Death is 
caused by paralysis cff the respiratory centre. 

The sulphone of 1 : 4-thioxan has ' no physiological action of 
importance. One hundred to 200 milligrams are sufficient to excite 
the medulla to a mild extent in the dog and the cat : this is shown by 
a slight increase of blood-pressure due to vaso-constriction, and by 
increased expiration. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. H. McCombie for 
his most helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

Unjvebsitv^ Chemical Laboratories, 

Cambridqe. [/ieceived, May lW/<, 11)23.] 


CXCV . — Intermittent Current Electrolysis. Part L 
The Influence of Intermittent Current on Overvoltage. 

By Samuel Glasstone. 

The difference between the overvoltage values for a given metal 
btained by the “direct” and the “commutator” method has 
.ecn ascribed by some authors (Newbery, T., 1914, 105, 2419 ; 1916, 
09, 1051; J. Anier. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2007; Sand, Weeks, 
nd Worrell, this vol., p. 456) to the “ transfer resistance ” of a 
as film situated at the surface of the electrode. The existence 
tf such a resistance affecting the measured potential has been 
[uestioned by MacLmes [J. Amtr. Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 2233) 
ind by Duimill {T., 1921, 119, 1081), who attribute the low results 
)btaiiied in the commutator method to the very rapid fall of 
aoiential that occurs when the iwlarising current is switched off; 
the recent work of Tartar and Keyes [J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 557) lends some sup|K)rt to this view. Since, however, in the 
oommutator method for measuring overvoffage the polarising 
current only flows intermittently through the cell, two other factors 
are operative which tend to lower the potential the electrode. 
I'ii’Bt, overvoltage may be regarded, in general, as due to the 
accumulation at the electrode of a gas charge, which is diffusing 
iway continuously, but is only being renewed when the polarising 
current is flowing. At the same current density, therefore, the 
maximum concentration of gas in the electrode w^ill be lower for 
intermittent than for direct current ; the overvoltage in the former 
caae will thus correspond to a lower current than that indicated 
VOL. CX XIII. 3o 
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on an ammeter. Direct and commutator overvoltages are therefore 
not strictly comparable at the same apparent current density. 
Secondly, the intermittent polarising current vrili set up induced 
currents, which will act alternately in opposite directions, corre- 
sponding to the make and break of the main current; thus an 
oscillating discharge will be superimposed upon the polarising 
cmrrent. It is well known that alternating current or electii 
waves reduce the polarisation at an electrode from which gas i 
being evolved (Schldmilch, EUktroUchn, Z.^ 1903, 24, 959 ; Benne 
witz, Z. physikaL Chm.t 1910, 72, 216; Biirgin, Diss,, Berlin 
1911; Reitlinger, Z. ElektrocheM.i 1914, 20, 261; Goodwin anu 
Knobel, Trari^. Amer. Elecirochem. Soc., 1920, 37, 617 ; Grube and 
Dulk, Z. Elektrochem., 1918, 24, 237 ; etc.), hence it appeared 
possible that the alternating induced currents were responsible for 
at least a part of the difference in overvoltage obtained by tin* 
direct and the commutator method. The object of this work was 
to determine the effect of a perfectly uni^directional intermittent 
polarising current on the overvoltage at various electrodes measured 
by the direct method; any diminution in potential from that 
obtained with a continuous current would then be due to the sum 
of the two effects mentioned above. 

Experimental. 

Apparatus. —ThQ apparatus used for obtaining the intermitten! 
current was a Tungar rectifier (British Thomson- Houston, Xo 
195529), fitted with a G.E.C, bulb, No. 195528 ; this was supplied 
with alternating current of 60 amplitudes per second at 100 volt^. 
In this way a perfectly uni -directional intermittent cunent was 
obtained without any danger of sparking during the intervals 
when no. current flowed. The arrangement was thus aliuosl 
equivalent to a commutator giving 3600 breaks per minute, and 
was more trustworthy in working. The direct current terminals 
of the rectifier were connected in series with a 1000 ohm icsistanco 
coil rheostat, a moving-coil ammeter, a hot-wire ammeter, and the 
electrolytic cell. The last consisted of a small beaker containing 
about 30 c.c. of electrolyte (A' -sulphuric acid or A^sodium hydroxide], 
The electrodes at which the overvoltage was determined consisted 
of smaU sheets of various metals which had been cleaned with 
No. 0 glass paper, and then completely waxed over with the excep- 
tion of an area of 1 sq. cm. ; the other electrode in the ceU was a 
thin piece of platinum wire, 5 mm. in length, sealc^i into a glass 
tube. The reference electrode was HglHg^SO* N-HjSUj in the 
acid solution and HgjHgO N-NaOH in the alkaline electrolyte; 
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the jet of the tube connecting the cell with the reference electrode 
pressed tightly against the clean area of the test electrode. By 
the use of switches the electrode could be polarised with con- 
tinuous or intermittent current as desired, without any alteration 
of the apparatus. 

Method of Measurement. — The general procedure was to set up 
the electrolytic cell with a given metal as cathode and to apply a 
direct current of 0-15 amp. for ten minutes; then the potential 
at different current densities was measured at intervals of one 
minute by the Poggendorf compensation method with a capillary 
electrometer. The direct current was then replaced immediately 
by an intermittent current, and the potentials were again 
measured with the current flowing. To make sure that no appre- 
ciable change had occurred in the electrode, the potentials were 
again determined with continuous current. The test electrode 
was then removed, cleaned with glass paper, and used as an anode 
ill a similar series of measurements. 

UesuUs. -The overvoltage values at room temperature (15°) for 
a number of metals are given below ; the first column gives the 
current density in milliamps. per sq. cm. ; the columns headed 
D.C. and I.C. give the overvoltages with direct and with inter- 
mittent current, respectively. In the columns headed N are 
given average values obtained from Xewbery’s measurements 
(T., 1916, 109 , 1051, 1066) by the commutator method. 


Cathfxlic Overvoltages in ^^Sulpknric Acid. 


ij. 

D. C. 

I. €. 

N. 

D. C. 

I. c 

N. 

D. t 

I.C. 

N. 

1.10 

1-23 

Load. 



Nickel. 



Copper. 


ior> 

0- jlJ 

0-40 

0-39 

0-19 

M4 

0-89 

0-3 3 

.11) 

M8 

101 

0-64 

0-39 

0-3.3 

0-18 

0-97 

0-72 

0-36 

10 

Ml 

0-98 

0-71 

0-33 

0-28 

U-18 

0-70 

0-62 

0-38 

Mu 


Tin. 



Iron. 


( 

’'aJmiun; 


1 IM) 

O'SIl 

0‘fil 


0-4i; 

0-2!) 

1'20 

0-91 


.111 

otii 

0'7G 

o-on 

o:)4 

0-43 

0 29 

M3 

0-88 


K) 

0-78 

0-70 

o-oo 

U-4d 

0-39 

0-27 

1 02 

0-82 


1.-^ 

.-Vulimoiiy. 

Amaigtunatod 

zinc. 

i 

'!at ilium 


108 

0-84 

0-42 

I 19 

107 

0-88 

0-89 

0-C2 

o-o: 

■10 

10 

0-D3 

0-74 

0-44 

Ml 

1-0.3 

0-89 

0-79 

0-58 

0-07 

0-81 

0-68 

0-43 

107 

l-OO 

0-88 

0-61 

0-53 

0-00 

IdO 

Aluminium. 


Zinc 



Silver. 


1*07 

0-82 

0-47 

MS 

1*02 

0-73 

1-01 

0-67 

0*26 

oO 

1A 

100 

0-7« 

0’4lf 

1-00 

0*04 

0*72 

0-93 

0-64 

0-26 


0*82 

0-71 

0-50 

0'93 

0-91 

070 

0-77 

0*61 

0*30 
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Cathodic Overvoltages in ^-Sodium Hydroxide, 


150 

Lead. 

1-36 1-24 0-65 

0-47 

Nickel. 

042 

0-23 

M5 

Copper. 

1-02 

a-59 

50 

M6 1*08 065 

0-44 

040 

0*23 

1*04 

0*93 

0*51 

10 

0-90 0*88 0-62 

- 0-37 

0-36 

0*22 

0-91 

0*83 

0*51 

150 

Tin. 

1-24 TOO 0-62 

0-75 

Iron. 

0*68 

0-34 

Cadmium. 

1-09 0-95 

50 

1'08 0-97 0-62 

0-65 

0-60 - 

0 34 

1-00 

0*90 


10 

0-94 0-94 0-60 

0-54 

0*54 

0‘32 

0-81 

0*82 



Antimony. 

Amalgamated 

zinc. 

Platinum. 

150 

0-98 0-83 0-65 

1-26 

1-26 

1‘07 

0‘80 

0*66 

0-23 

50 

0-91 0-79 0-66 

1-22 

1*22 

1-07 

0-69 

0-58 

0-2.3 

10 

0-82 0-76 0 65 

1-12 

M2 

0-08 

0-54 

0*42 

0*23 

150 

Aluminiwin. 

0-84 0‘80 0-51 

1-25 

Zinc. 

M2 

0-59 

0*81 

Silver. 

0*68 

0-42 

50 

0-66 0'53 0-51 

1-21 

1-09 

0-59 

0*74 

0*63 

0-42 

10 

0-55 0-53 0-50 

1-05 

101 

0-60 

0*61 

0*56 

0*42 


Anodic Overvoltages in 'N ’Sodium Hydroxide. 




Lead. 



Nickel. 



Tin. 


150 

M7 

1-04 

0*84 

0*68 

0*61 

0*56 

— 

— 

1-33 

50 

M2 

1*02 

0*83 

0*61 

0*58 

0'54 

2*25 

1*86 

1*34 

10 

1-03 

0*98 

0-69 

0-52 

0*51 

0*51 

1-61 

1*47 

1*33 



Iron. 


Cadmium. 

Platinum. 

150 

1*04 

0*76 

0*51 

M4 

0-85 


1*62 

1*15 

0*81 

50 

0*83 

0*71 

0*50 

1*06 

0*84 


1*43 

105 

6-7.^ 

10 

0*68 

0*62 

0*49 

1-02 

0*82 


1-00 

0*87 

0-G2 



Zinc. 



Silver. 





150 

1*78 

1*36 

0-93 

0*98 

0-86 

0*64 




50 

142 

MO 

0-85 

0*92 

0*78 

0-60 




10 


— 

— 

0*74 

0*71 

0-36 





Anodic 

Overvoltages in ^^-Sulphuric 

Acid. 





Lead. 


Nickel (passive). 

lixm 

(passive). 

150 

0*99 

0*98 

0*99 

U*74 

0-50 

0-63 

0*76 

0*69 

u-:3 

50 

0*96 

0*95 

0*95 

0-66 

047 


0*72 

0*67 

0*74 

10 

0*92 

0*91 

0*88 

“• 


— 

0*69 

0*66 

0*75 


Platinum. 


Silver. 





150 

0*97 

0*85 

0*86 

0*94 

0*77 

0-75 




50 

0*93 

0-85 

0*86 

U-87 

0-74 

U*7.> 




10 

0*89 

0*84 

0*85 

_ 

— 

— 





Discussion. 

The effect of the intermittent current is thus, in general, to 
reduce the potential of an electrode at which gas is being evolved. 
The potential is in one case as imicli as 0-5 volt, and is frequently 
from 0*2 to 0*3 volt, lower than that uit?asured with continuous 
current. The higher the current density, the larger is this decrease, 
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jid the result is that the potentials with intermittent current vary 
auch less with variation in the polarising current than do those 
nth direct current. This would account for the remarkable 
onstancy of overvoltage as measured by the commutator method, 
irith varying current density; .overvoltages measured by the 
lirect method usually agree with the formula £ = o + 6 log 0 
Tafel, 2. physikal. Chem., 1905, 50, 668; Lewis and Jackson, 
hid., 1906, 56, 193; Zerbes, Z, FAeMrocMm., 1912, 18, 627), which 
nay be deduced theoretically (see Foerstcr, “ Flektrochemie 
,Vasseriger Losungen,” 1922, p. 322). 

During the course of the experiments with intermittent current, 
t was observed that the hot-wire ammeter always gave a slightly 
ligher reading than the moving-coil instrument; this would 
ndicate that an appreciable induced current had been produced 
n the circuit. Since even small oscillatory discharges produce 
I diminution in overvoltage, it appears that a portion, at least, of 
he reduction in potential observed was due to the alternating 
nduced current set up by the repeated make and break of the 
intermittent current. The actual value of the induced current 
ftill depend on the resistance and general arrangement (self- 
inductance) of the circuit; consequently the overvoltage values 
obtained by the commutator method may vary with the type of 
apparatus used. This point is being further investigated. 

It may be suggested that the alternating induced current lowers 
the potential as a result of the reduction of transfer resistance at 
% electrodes. So far no w'ork appears to have been done on the 
iffect of alternating current on overvoltage, measured by the 
ommutator method, but the results of Grube and Dulk {loc, cit.) 
ndicate that there is a real reduction in the potential, since evolution 
i oxygen may be made to take place at potentials lower than the 
Iheoretically reversible potentials, by superposing alternating 
current upon direct current. Obviously, the lowering of potential 
produced in this way must be much greater than that which could 
he produced simply by the elimination of transfer resistance. 

From the fact that the cathodic overvoltage of amalgamated 
nc in lY-sodium hydroxide is apparently the same for continuous 
i for intermittent polarising current, but varies with the current 
"nsity, it appears that in general the main difference of potential 
ill be due to the alternating induced currents; the effect of these 
ill, of course, depend on the particular electrode being tested. 

Condmion. 

The difference hetwetMi the overvoltage values for a given eleo- 
measured hy the direct and the commutator method, is 
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partly due to the lowering of potential caused by the alternating 
induced currents set up by the repeated make and break of the 
polarising current in the latter method. The magnitude of the 
effect depends on the particular electrode used, and is in general 
greater at higher current densities ; it may also be dependent on 
the type of apparatus used for measurement of the overvoltage. 

Uniykrsity College^ Kxeter. [iJcceu’cd, May Ifrffc, 1923.] 


CXCVI . — The Behaviour of Activated Sugar Carbon in 
Contact with Hydrogen Peroxide Solution, 

By James Brierley Birth and Fred Sheasby Watson. 

A review of the literature on hydrogen peroxide reveals the fact 
that this compound is an exceedingly sensitive reagent, being 
readily decomposed by a great variety of substances with liberation 
of oxygen. This being so, it was considered a suitable reagent 
with which to study the behaviour of sugar carbon of various 
degrees of activity. 

I^Iippi {Arch. Farm, spenm., 1907, 6, 363) showed that all powders 
decompose hydrogen peroxide, the velocity of decomposition being 
proportional to the exposed surface of the added powder and 
independent of the concentration of the hydrogen peroxide. 
Lemoine {Compt rend., 1916, 162, 725) found that charcoal from 
wood, from coco-nut, and from sugar is an eflScient catalyst for the 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide; the catal3rtic effect being 
ajiparently correlative with their sorptive power for gases. Clayton 
{Trans. Faraday Soc., 1916, 11, 164) showed that hydrogen peroxide 
does not volatilise appreciably from its aqueous solutions at 50— 
00°. The rate of decomposition is not affected by stirring. 

The object of the present investigation was to delenuine tlie 
influence ,on the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide of sugar | 
carbon of different degrees of activity and also to determine iht 
influence of tem]Xiratiire. 

Experimental. 

The sugar carbon used was as supplied by Merck and gave leif 
t han 0*1 per cent, of ash. In all t lie expe^riments it was very finch 
powdered. One gram of the carbon was carefully weighed out into 
a small flask; 25 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide were measured out into 
a flat-bottomed tube, and the tube was placed inside the Hask 
The flask was then connected to a gas bivetto and tilted quiehly, 
tluTohy causing I, he hydrogen jxHoxirh' to enjue into contact uilli 
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the carbon at the required instant. Accumulation of gas in the 
liquid was prevented by vigorous agitation, and the flask and 
contents were maintained at the required temperature by immersion 
to a definite level in a constant temperature bath. 

In the following experiments the rate of evolution of oxygen 
^vas measured, and the reaction velocity coefficients are calculated 
from the equation for a unimolecular surface reaction, dxfdt == 
x), to the Naperian base and the minute as the unit of time. 


Fig. I. 



Time in minutes. 

One gram of fGrton, 2*5 grams of carbon. 


h experiment II, the value of k is calculated after each interval, 
and it will be observ'cd that the value is by no means constant, 
kt continuously decreases, becoming ultimately very small. This 
■ature was common to all experiments, hence in subsequent 
xp^riiucnts only the initial and final values of k are recorded, 
lie volumes of oxygen evolved are expressed in c.c. and are cor- 
>"oted to N.T.P. In the experiments hereafter described, only 
Ik* volumes of oxygen evolved in the early stages of the reaction 
the final volumes arc recorded, the results being completely 
im\ graphically in flu* figure, in which the number at the end 
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of each curve corresponds to the number of the experiment. In 
all cases, a series of blank experiments was carried out, in which 
the only difierence was the absence of the carbon. Ihe volume 
of oxygen evolved in these experiments was exceedingly small. 
The experimental results here recorded are typical of a large 
number of experiments actually carried out, and in all cases the 
results were repeatedly confirmed. In experiments I to V, the 
temperature of reaction was 1 8°, and the average volume of oxygen 
evolved in a series of blank experiments at this temperature was 
0'3 c.c. in three hours. 

Twenty-five c.c. of the hydrogen peroxide solution used contained, 
in experiments I to ITT, 336*8 c.c., and in IV to VIII, 427*7 c.c. of 
available oxygen. * 

Experiment I . — One gram of the original carbon, finely powdered 
and without previous activation, was used. In the first three 
minutes, 0*28 c.c. of oxygen was evolved, and after 250 minutes 
1*60 c.c. 

Experiment II . — The finely divided carbon was introduced into 
a quartz flask and heated in a vacuum for two hours at about 
600°, allowed to cool in a vacuum, and then 1 gram of the carbon 
rapidly weighed out. 


Time 

C.c. of 

Time 

C.c. of 


Time 

C.c. of 


(mins.). 

oxygen. 

k X 10*. (mins.). 

oxygen. 

k X 10*. (mins.). 

oxygen. 


3 

216 

0-93 57 

13-25 

0-30 

202 

21-81 

0-14 

6 

3-38 

0-73 79 

lo-42 

0-26 

391 

22-65 

0-08 

9 

4-56 

0-60 109 

17-20 

0-21 

2862 

24-53 

0-01 

18 

7-38 

0-53 139 

18-71 

0-18 

Available oxygen in resi- 

33 

10-06 

0-40 172 

20-40 

0-16 

dual 

solution 

-- 310 -1 


c.c. 


Experiment III . — A quantity of carbon activated as in II was 
treated with N jlO-iodine solution in chloroform, in the proportion 
of 25 c.c. of the solution per gram of carbon, for twenty-four hours. 
The carbon was then filtered off, transferred to a porcelain dish, 
and gently heated until practically the whole of the iodine had 
been volatilised. The carbon was then shaken several times with 
an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide and boiled with 
distilled water, until, on filtering, the filtrate showed no opalescence 
with silver nitrate solution. The resulting carbon was finally 
heated in a vacuum in a quartz flask at about 600° for two hoft^, 
then allowed to cool in a vacuum to room temperature, and 1 gram 
of the carbon weighed out. (After this treatment the ash was 
still less than 0*1 per cent.) 

In the first three minutes, 8*84 c.c. of oxygen were evolved, 
whilst after 591 and 1338 minutes the volumes were 77*40 c.c. 
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iUid 78*87 C.C., respectively. The initial and the final value of 
h X 10® were 4*16 and 0*09, respectively. 

In all subsequent experiments, the carbon was activated as 
described in experiment III. 

Expefifiient IV . — The mass of* carbon was 2*5 grams and the 
volume of the hydrogen peroxide solution 25 c.c. In the first 
three minutes, 27*54 c.c. of oxygen were evolved; after 1662 and 
1742 minutes, the total volumes of oxygen were 349*12 and 351*47 
c.c., respectively. The initial and the final value of jb x 10® were 
9 96 and 0*43, respectively. 

Expeviment V . The initial quantity of carbon was 1 gram , 
When the rate of evolution of the oxygen had become very slow, 
a further 0*5 gram of the carbon was rapidly introduced, and this 
opt‘ration was repeated until the total amount was 2*5 grams. 
During the first three minutes 10*81 c.c. of oxygen were evolved, 
the value of 1; X 10® being 3*70 ; after 247 minutes, the volume 
was 82*63 c.c. and 1; x 10® = 0*38. After the addition of 0*5 gram 
of the carbon, the oxygen evolved in the next three minutes was 
r)-26 C.C., and Jb x 10® — 2*9, whilst after 240 minutes the addi- 
tional volume was 74*90 c.c. and jfc x 10® 0*26. Subsequent 

additions of the carbon produced similar results. The final total 
volume of oxygen evolved wa.s 343*96 c.c., and the final value of 
k X 10® was 0*34 after a total time of 2178 minutes. 

ExperimeiU 7/.— The temperature was 35°. 23*5 C.c. of oxygen 
were liberated by 1 gram of carbon in the first minute, whilst after 
125 minutes the total volume of oxygen evolved Mas 200*4 c.c. 
The initial and the final value of lb x 10® Mere 24*5 and 0*64 
lespcctively. 

Experiment VII . — The tem})erature Mas 50°. 30 08 C.c. of 
oxygen were liberated by 1 gram of carbon in the first minute and 
:il2'83 c.c. after 400 minutes. The initial and the final value of 
k X 10® M*ere 31*6 and 1*43, respectively. 

Experiment VIIL — The temperature was 70°. 78*96 C.c. of 
oxygen were evolved in the first thirty seconds and 412*0 c.c. after 
lOU minutes. The initial and the final value of /fc X 10® were 
196*2 and 14*35, rcsi)ectively. 

Blank experiments at 35° and 50° gave average values for 
libe^pted oxygen of 0 5 and 0 75 c.c., resiJectively, in three hours 
and at 70° 3*2 c.c. in two hours. 

Dlscu^ssion of Ee^^ults. 

t^ure sugar carbon as supplied exerts only a very slight catalytic 
action on the dccomp6sition of hydrogen ix'roxide, and carbon 
''hich has been heated at 600° in a vacuum is only moderately 

3 0 ^ 
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active. Carbon which has been recovered after having sorbed 
iodine from chloroform solution shows considerable increase h\ 
activity. The rate of decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide 
does not give a constant when the equation for a unimoleculai 
surface action is applied ; the value of k gradually diminishes, 
becoming ultimately exceedingly small. The rate of decomposition 
will have become almost negligible after about ten hours. At tin- 
ordinary temperature, and with the reagents in the pi’oportioij 
1 gram of carbon per 25 c.c. of peroxide, only about 20 per cent, 
of the total available oxygen was evolved. It would appear^ 
therefore, that the catalytic activity of the carbon is gradually 
and continuously decaying, that is, the catalytic action is acconi- 
panied by a simultaneous poisoning action. This view is supported 
by experiment V, in which it was shown that further oxygon is 
liberated by the periodic addition of carbon. 

Experiments IV and V show that, within certain limits, tln' 
volume of oxygen liberated is proportional to the carbon adihd, 
and the result is practically the same whether the carbon be addid 
in one or several successive portions, 0*5 gram of the carbon beieg 
equivalent to about 70 c.c. of oxygen for the given concentration 
of peroxide solution. 

Experiments VI, VII, and VIII show that the activity of tlu> 
carbon increases rapidly 'vvith rise of tcmi}crature. The activit} 
is characterised throughout by a rapid initial phase followed by 
a much slower and gradual decline in activity. It is in this iiiitiiii 
phase that the effect of temperature is most pronounced, llir 
volumes of oxygen liberated during the first three minutes 
10*8, 43*6, 56*2, and 180*5 c.c. at 18^ 35", 50", and 70", re.spectively 

At the ordinary temperature the reaction proceeds quite sniootlily 
when the mixture is sufficiently agitated, but at higher temjx^ratun 
particularly at 35° and 50°, there is a great tendency to dovelc]) 
periods of lag,” during which the evolution of oxygen falls cll 
and then increases again. This periodic evolution took ])lao‘ 
even from vigorously agitated mixtures and Wius not due t<.> niiy 
accumulation of oxygen in the particles of the carbon, but ratlui 
^indicated a periodic activity of tlic carbon. The periods sllo^^clI 
pronounced regularity; they invariably appeared, however, in 
several repeated experiments. The curves are not smo(ffhcd in 
any way, but are draw*n from the actual results, and curves VI 
and VH show the foregoing feature. 

It will be seen from the above results that the reaction <litb‘r^ 
substantially from the simple catalytic decomposition in which tbr 
value of k is constant and the decomposition of the peroxitk' 
practically complete. 
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Summary. 

(1) Ordinary pure sugar carbon gives rise to only a very slight 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution. 

(2) Sugar carbon which has been heated at 600° in a vacuum for 
two hours shows appreciable activity towards hydrogen jjeroxide 
.solution. 

(3) A considerable increase of activity is displayed by carbon 
which has previously sorbed iodine from solution, and from which 
the iodine has been subsequently completely removed. 

(4) The activity of the carbon gradually decays during the reaction. 

(5) Within the limits of the experiments, the decomposition of 
a given volume of hydrogen peroxide solution is proportional to 
the mass of carbon used. 

(6) The activity of the carbon increases rapidly with rise of 
Icmperature. 

UmvjSRSiTV College, NornNOHAit. [Received, February 'M, 


CXCVII . — The Formation of Derivatives of Tetrakydro- 
naphthalene frenn y-Phenyl Fatty Acids. Part II L 
The Influence of Suhstituents on Ring Closure. 

By Arthur John Attwood, Arnolo Stevenson, and Jocelyn 
Field Thorpe. 


The work which has been carried out in these laboratories during 
the ]>ast years ha.s proved that the case with which a second riuir 
-'oses Ls largely influenced by the groups attached to the side chain 
r chains extending from the primary ring. Although most of this 
ork has been carried out on fully saturated carbon ring systems, 
\idence has been brought forward to show that in the formation 
f derivatives of tetrahydronaphthalene from comix)unds having a 
enzene nucleus to which is attached a side chain of four carbon 
toms, substitution in the ^-position is apparently an important 
actor in bringing about the closing of the second or hydrogcnatcMi 
iiig. Thus in the first part of this series (Kon and Stevenson, T., 
1^121, 119, 88) it was shown that 3-benzylglutaric acids of type I 
= Me or Et), which should have been obtained by the hydrolysis 


CH. 


V M. ' ■ 


COjH 

(I.) 


+ H.O 

-\ /OH. 

CO 

( 11 .) 

3 0*2 
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of the corresponding Guareschi iinides, could not be isolated, 
they passed at once, in pr^ence of the sulphuric acid used as a 
hydrolysing agent, into tetrahydronaphthalene derivatives of type 
II, whilst in the second part it was also shown (T,, 1922, 121, 1717) 
that p“benzylglutaric acid itself (R = H), when treated with 
sulphuric acid, readily undergoes a similar change. 

JNfow these three glutaric acids may be regarded as y-pheny]. 
butyric acids with the group "CH 2 *C 02 H as a substituent in the 
p-position, and, to ascertain more definitely the influence on ring 
closure of substitution in this position, it was decided to compare 
the effects of other substituents, not only in the P-, but also in the 
a- and y-positions. It was considered that this could best be done 
by testing series of isomeric substituted y-phenylbutyric acids, 
each series having the same substituent introduced, if possible 
successively in all three positions, and by ascertaining in which ol 
these acids ring formation took place. 

To determine under such conditions the ease with which a ring 
closes, it is necessary to employ a method which is selective; in 
other words, the agent used must be sufficiently powerful to bring 
about the necessary change in certain cases, but not in othetb- 
Experiment has shown that the action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on substituted 7 >phenylbutyric acids at room temperature 
fulfils this condition. 

The formation of tetrahydronaphthalene derivatives of type 11 
can be readily proved, as they give seraicarbazoncs and pass to 
phthalic acid on oxidation with potassium permanganate; on the 
other hand, proof that the ring has not closed may have to be 
indirect, for although in some cases the original substance is m 
attacked by the sulphuric acid and can be recovered imchanged, in 
others action takes place and no definite compound can be isolated 
from the residue. In such circumstances, failure to obtain a senii- 
carbazone and phthalic acid on oxidation may be regarded as 
evidence that ring closure has not taken place. 

Now the simplest acid which by the loss of a molecule of water 
could pass into a tetrahydronaphthalene derivative is y-phenyl' 
butyric acid, and, as Kipping and Hill (T., 1899, 75, 144) found tkt 
the chloride of this acid in presence of aluminium chloride readilv 
lost hydrogen chloride to form l-ketotetrahydronaphthalene, it wsi- 
thought that the acid itself when treated with sulphuric acid might 
^ve the same condensation product with loss water. Although 
it has recently been shown by Krollpfeiffer and Seliafcr (ifer., 10-11, 
56, [i^], 620) that condensation laki's place at lUO"', when ik 
reaction was carried out at room temperature no tetrahydronaphth- 
alene derivative could be identified. 
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Several substituted y-phenylbutyric acids are mentioned in the 
literature under other names ; thus benzylpyruvic acid (III) (Fittig 
and Petkow, Annulen, 1897, 299, 28) is the a-keto-, and P-benzoyl- 
propionic acid (IV) (Burcker, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1882, [v], 26, 435) 
the y-keto-substituted acid. We have succeeded in preparing ethyl 
^-keto-y- phenyl butyrate (V) by condensing ethyl phenylacetate 


(ITT.) Ph-CHg-CHa-CO-COaH PIi-CO-CHa-CH.-CO^H (IV.) 



CHg 

/\co 

/CH, 


(VI.) 


and ethyl acetate by means of sodium, and this we employed for 
the sulphuric acid test, owing to the instability of p-keto-acids. The 
series is thus complete, whilst, in addition, benzoylpyruvic acid 
(VIII) (Beyer and Claisen, Bet., 1887, 20, 2184) is an example of a 
iliketo-acid. 


(VII.) Ph'C0*C%C(0H),-C02H Ph-CO-CH^-CO-CO^H (Vlll.) 

When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, none of these 
gave tetrahydronaphthalene derivatives. Benzylpyruvic acid (III) 
was decomposed and P-bcnzoylpropionic acid (IV) remained un- 
changed, this being proved by the fact that the semicarbazone, 
which was obtained after treatment with sulphuric acid, w^as not the 
(ILsenucarbazonc which the tetrahydronaphthalene derivative would 
give, but a monosemicarbazone identical with that obtained from 
the original acid. Ethyl p*keto-y-phenylbutyrate was found to 
pass into the corresponding acid (VI),* which, although it W’UsS 
precipitated on pouring the mixed ester and sulphuric acid on to 
ice, was very unstable and readily decomposed on w’anning, or 
even on exposure to air, to form benzyl methyl ketone. 

Bromine and Claisen (Ber., 1888, 21, 1132) showed that benzoyl- 
p>Tuvic acid exi.sts in a hydrated form, to which they assigned the 
formula (VH). On heating at 95—100°, water is given off, the 
dehydrated acid being repre^semted by (VIII). Both modifications 
were treated with .sulphuric acid; tlie dehydrated acid remained 
unchanged, whilst the hydrated form lost its water and jiassed into 
Jio dehydrated acid. 

The carboxyl group is a substituent which is known in all three 
positions. pn*m-PhenethyImalonio acid (IX) (Fischer and Schmitz, 

* Hdlstoin givo.s a to 7^, r.. I8S8. 21. [2]. 041 an nlwtmrt of a 

Halh^r, rrmt. IHH8, 107, bM. hut ncitlior alistruct nor naivr 

'uoitioiw th»‘ ucaJ. ' ' 
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Ber., 1906, 39, 2211) may be regarded as a-carboxy-y-phenylbutyric 
acid, benzylsuccinic acid (XII) (Fittig and Edders, Annalen, 1890, 
256, 87) as the p-carboxy-acid, and a-phenylglutaric acid (X) 
{Mchter and Merckens, Eer., 1901, 34, 4174) as the y-carboxy-acid, 
whilst, in addition, a-pheiiylpropane-ppy-tricarboxyUc acid (Xl) 
(Fittig and Edders, Anmkn, 1890, 256, 92) furnishes an example of 
a y-phenylbutyric acid with Iv'o carboxyl groups in the P-position. 


OX.) Ph'CHa-CHg-CHlCO^H)^ Ph-CH(C02H)-CH2*CH2-C02H (X; 
CHg CHg 

(xi.) 

Y yVM, \/\/CH, 


GO,H 


CH. 


CO 

Heat I 

A 

CH, 


(XII.) f Y 
\/ 


I T x“‘' 

CO 


CO,H 


Fichter and Merckens ’s jxaper is llic only reference to a*pheny]. 
glutaric acid, and although they indicate two methods for its 
preparation, they give no details, and we have unfortunately not 
succeeded in repeating their v'ork, whilst attempts which we have 
made to prepare the acid on other lines have also failed. 

Xo tctrahydronaphthalcne derivative could be obtained fronj 
pnm-phencthylmalonic acid (IX), but when a-phenylpropane-,S^y- 
tricarboxylic acid (XI) and benzylsuccinic acid (XII) were treated 
with sulphuric acid the corresponding totrahydronaphthaleiie 
derivatives (XIII and XIV) were readily formed, the latter also 
being obtained when the dicarboxy- derivative (XIII) was heated, 
That a second ring was formed is proved by the fact that the com- 
pound (XIV) on oxidation with potassium permanganate gave 
phthalic acid; it is, however, possible that these two condensation 
products, instead of being tetiahydronaphthalene deri^ativ(\s 
inight be the liydrindone derivatives (XV and XVI). 


(XY.) 


CH^ 



CHj-COJI 
CO.H " 


CH^ 

. /\ 




\/' \/ 


CO 


(XVI.) 


Whilst wc have been unable to obtain direct proof as to whidi 
way the condensation takes plact', it seems^more than pn)l>abl(> that 
tetrahydroiiaplitbah nc derivative's juv ff>nned, because both eon.j 
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densation products readily give semicarbazones, and whilst this is to 
expected in the case of the compounds (XIII) and (XIV), the 
propinquity of the two carboxyl groups to the ketonic group in (XV) 
would render the formation of a semicarbazone extremely difficult 
if not impossible. 

Phenylacetylmalonic and p-benzoyh> 08 uccinic (XVII) (Kues and 
Paal, Ber., 1885, 18, 3324) are two substituted y-phenylbutyric acids, 
which are of interest, as tliey show clearly the different effects on 
ring closure of substitution in the p- and y-positions. Metzner 
[Amialen, 1897, 298, 374) found that ethyl phenylacetylmalonatc 

Ph*C0*CH2-CH(C02H)2 (XVIT.) 

CHg CHg 

r" ^ YY® 

/CH-COsEt 's^/'s^/CH-COaEt 

COgEt CO OH 

(XVIII.) (XIX.) (XX.) 

(XVIII) > wlien treated with sulphuric acid, passed through the tetra* 
hydronaphthalene derivative (XIX) into ethyl 1 : 3-dihydroxy- 
naphthalene-2-carboxylate (XX). Benzoyl wosuccinic acid, on the 
other hand, under similar treatment was decomposed. 

By introducing hydroxyl and methyl groups in both a- and 
S positions, two isomeric aedds were obtained. a-Hydroxy- 
y-pheiiyba-methy] butyric acid (XXI) was prepared from benzyl- 

Plr0H2*CH2-0Afc(0H)-C02H Ph-CH.-CMe(OH)-CH2mEt 

(XXl.) " “ (XXTI.) 

,u(tou(‘ and hydmcyanic acid, although it was not found 
]to.ssibIc to isolate the intermediate cyanohydrin, and the yield 
of resulting acid was poor. From benzyl methyl ketone, ethyl 
;i-hydroxy-y-phenyl-p-methylbutyrate (XXII) was prepared by 
Heforinatski s method, but on hydrolysis some secondary reaction 
apparently took place, for llie yield of acid was small and it could 
only be obtained a.s an oil which could not be solidified. Xeither 
of these acid.s gives tetrahydronaphthakuu* derivatives when treated 
wiih sulphuric acid. 

Of the fifteen y-phcnyl butyric acids referred to above, six yield 
tolrahydronaphtlialene derivatives on treatment with sulphuric 
!u id at room toiu})oraturo, namely, the three fi-bcnzylglutaric acids 
of ly|)c T, the carboxy -acids (XI) and (XII), and ethyl phcnylacetyl- 
iviiilonatc (XVIII). It will be noted tliat all six have substituents 
in tile p-}x>sitioii, which points to the fact that substitution in this 
iMisition is CvSsential for bringing about the elasing of the second ring, 
hut substitution in tVe position alone is not enough, for this 
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condition is fulfilled by the p-keto-acid (VI) and the p-hydroxy-p> 
methyl acid (XXII) from which no tetrahydronaphthalene deriv« 
atives could be obtained. But it will be observed that in all cases 
where ring closure takes place there is in addition to a P-substituent 
a second carboxyl group, which group may form part of the p- 
substituent, as in the p-benzylglutaric acids of tj^pe I and as in the 
acids (XI) and (XII), or it may occupy another position, as in 
ethyl phenylacetylmalonate (XVIII). That the p-substituent and 
the second carboxyl group appear both to be essential is clearly 
shown when the behaviour of the p-keto- (VI), the a-carboxy- (IX), 
and the a-carboxy- p-keto- (XVIII) acids towards sulphuric acid is 
compared, for only the last forms a tetrahydronaphthalent' 
derivative. 

The mechanism of the reaction may he as follows ; 

(а) Sulphuric acid leads to the formation of the anhydride. 

(б) The anhydride adds on sulphuric acid. 

(CH,)Xco>0 + H2SO4 

(c) Ring formation occurs owing to the production of sulphuric 
acid from the appropriate nuclear hydrogen atom . 

C C 



CO’SO^H 

This mechanism is in agreement with the fact that tetrahydro- 
naphthalene derivatives are formed only from those acids which are 
capable of giving anhydrides. Indeed, it has actually been found 
that henzylsuccinic anhydride gives, on treatment with sulphuric 
acid, a tetrahydronaphthalene derivative identical with that derived 
from the parent acid. 

The ester (XVIII) may react in a similar manner, because the 
second ester group remains unchanged in the final product (XX) : 


'H V 

^./"^C-COaEt 


+ -> + EtOH. 

c c 

/\/\. 

\/ 

C-0*S0^H 

An alternative explanation, equally in agreement with the facts 
at present known, is that, under the catalytic influence of the 


\ ^\ ^C'UOoKt 
CO 
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sulphuric acid, the nuclear hydrogen atom migrates to the carboxyl 
group of the anhydride or ester. This explanation brings the reac- 
tion described above into collation with a number of imino- reactions 
in which the nuclear hydrogen atom migrates to a cyano-group 
{Atkinson and Thorpe, T., 1896, 89, 1906; Thorpe, T., 1907, 91, 
1004). 


'IH] - > 

/ 1 
CO-’O 





C:N 


G 



o:n[H] 


The apparent necessity for the intervention of an anhydride or 
ester is also explained, if it be assumed that the migration of the 
hydrogen atom to the free carboxyl group is inhibited by the dynamic 
.structure of the latter. 

Substitution in the p-position may also affect the angle between 
the carbon atoms in the chain and thus facilitate the closing of the 
second ring. 

It i.s hoped that further evidence bearing on the mechanism of 
these reactions will lie obtained when the work now in progress on 
the formation of derivative.s of hydrindone from [3-phenylpropionic 
acids is completed. 

Experimental. 

y-Pkenylbutyric Acid . — The acid was prepared by Kipping and 
Hilts modification {loc. cit.) of Jayne’s method. One gram was 
dissolved in 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and left over-night. 
The mixture was poured on to ice and extracted with ether, the 
ethereal extract yielding a brown oil which solidified in a vacuum. 
A semicarbazone could not, however, be obtained from this solid, 
although Kipping and Hill found that it was formed readily from 
the cnide tetrahydronaphthalene derivative. The oxidation with 
peilassiiim permanganate was carried out in acid solution, the 
method followed having been found to give a good yield of phthalic 
acid in cases where ring closure had taken place. A mixture of 2 
grains of y-phenylbuty^^ic acid and 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid which had stoixl over night \vasdilnt<‘d and heateil with a warm. 
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saturated solution of potassium permanganate (dilute sulphuric acid 
being added) until the pink colour persisted. After this had been 
destroyed with oxalic acid, the liquid was extracted with ether, but 
the ethereal extract did not 5deld any trace of phthalic acid. 

Bmzylpyntvic Acid (III). — Fittig^and Petkow’s {loc. cU.) directions 
for preparing the acid were followed. It was violently attacked by 
.sulphuric acid, forming a dark residue from which nothing could be 
obtained. 

^’B&rtzylpropionic Acid (IV). — The acid was prepared by Burcker’s 
method {loc. cit.) and by that of Fittig and Ginsberg {Annulen, 1898, 
299, 13). The semicarbazone was formed readily by mixing an 
alcoholic solution of the acid with semi car bazide acetate solution. 
Twice crystalbsed from alcohol, in which it is sparingly soluble, it 
separated as a mass of very fine needles, which shrank and darkened 
at 202^" and melted and decomposed at 206*^ (Found : N = 17-89. 
^11^13^3^3 requires N ~ 17-86 per cent.). 

Five c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 0*75 gram of the acid 
were mixed and left over-night. On pouring the mixture oii to icu, 
a precipitate formed, from which a semicarbazone was obtained 
readily. Analysis and the method of mixed melting points proved 
that this was identical with the semicarbazone described above 
(Found : N = 18-01 per cent.). 

Ethyl ^^-Keto-y-phenijlbiUyrate {\). — It was found advantageous 
to use an excess of ethyl acetate and sufficient sodium to convert 
this to ethyl acetoacetate. A mixture of 82 grams of ethyl phenyl - 
acetate and 132 grams of ethyl acetate was added to 300 c.c. of drv 
ether, in which were suspended 23 grams of fine sodium wire, and tho 
whole was heated gently under reflux for four hours, when all the 
sodium had dissolved. Ice-cold water was added and then dilute 
sulphuric acid until the mixture was acid. The aqueous layer was 
separated ofi and shaken twice with ether, the ethereal solutions 
being added, to the original ethereal layer. The ether was removed 
and the residue distilled under reduced pressure, yielding 41 grams 
of nearly pure ester, which on redistillation at 22 mm. boiled at 
156*^. It is a colourless, slightly viscous liquid with an odour 
somewhat resembling that of cloves, and it gives a plum colour with 
ferric chloride (Found : C = 69‘5C; H = 7-01. (’12H14O3 require^ 

C = 69*87 ; H = 6*84 per cent.). 

The corresponding acid (VT) w-as obtaiiu-d as a precipitate when a 
mixture of 10 grams of the esttsr and 25 c.e. of sulphuric acid 
left over-night and then poured on to ice. The precipitated acid 
was filtered off without d(day, dried on porous earthenware, and 
crystallised from benzene and light ptdroltnm, from which it 
separated in clusters of needles melting iuiii f]ecom])osing at ItV 
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[Found: 7-90 c.c.;* C = 67 01 ; H ^ 5-90. CioHjoOg (mono- 
basic) requires 7*45 c.c. : C = 67*38 ; H = 5*67 j)er cent.]. The acid 
is very unstable ; it can be preserved in a vacuum, but on warming, 
or even on exposure to air, it loses carbon dioxide and passes to 
benzyl methyl ketone, this being proved by the fact that the 
decomposition product gave a seinicarbazone which was identical 
with that from benzyl methyl ketone. 

Benzoylpyruvic Acid (VH and VIII). — The acid was prepared by 
Beyer and Claisen’s method {loc. cit,), and the hydrated form (Vll) 
so obtained behaved on titration as a dibasic acid [Found : 
12*05 C.C.* Calc, (dibasic), 11'80 c.c.]. Two grams were dissolved 
in 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and left over-night. On 
pouring the mixture on to ice, a precipitate was obtained, which, 
crystallised from benzene and dried at room temperature, proved 
to be the dehydrated form (VIIl) [Found : 15*55 c.c. ;* C ~ 62*32; 
H = 4*19. Calc, (dibasic), 15*75 c.c.; C=- 62*46; H = 4*22 per 
cent.]. 

That the dehydrated form remained unchanged when treated 
with sulphuric acid was show'n by titration [Found : 12*75 c.g.* 
CJalc. (dibasic), 12*40 c.c.] and by the melting point remaining the 
same. 

'^riiii-Ph^nctkyhnalonic Acid (IX). — Fi.scher and Schmitz’s method 
[loc. cit.) was followed, oj-chlorocthyl benzene being used instead of 
the bromo -compound. On tvice crystallising from benzene, it 
was found that the acid melted at 143^^ and not at 130—131° as 
previously stated [Found: 11*75 c.c.;* C — 63'Gl ; H — 613. 
Calc, (dibasic), 11*45 c.c.; C 63*43; H — 5*82 jx-r cent,]. 

One gram of acid was mixed with 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and left over-night. Tlie mixture was poured on to ice and 
extracted w4th etlier, tlie ethereal extract yielding a brown residue 
from which no semicarbazone could be obtained. Similar residues 
were oxidised with jiotassium ijennanganato both in acid solution 
as described above and in alkaline .‘solution as detailed below, but 
in neither ca.se could phthalic acid be detected in the ethereal 
extract. 

l-KetoietrahydronupJithalene-'S : S-dicarboxylic Acid (XIII). — ^The 
acid was precipitated on pouring on to ice a mixture of 2 grams of 
Ixnzyletha net ri carboxylic acid (Fit tig and Roders, loc. cit.) and 
10 c.c, of concentrated sulphuric acid v Inch had Ix'cn kept over- 
night. It is insoluble in Ixmzene, but crystallises from water in 
line needles which melt and decom]K)se violently at 170° [Found : 
nSO CO.;* ()--61*S0; H — 4*50. Oj 2 Hio ^^5 ((liba.'iie) requin^s 
11*86 f ,c. ; C ■■■' ()1*5J ; H — 5*3 1 cent.]. The silver, lead, and 
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ferric salts form readily in the cold from the ammonium salt, and 
the barium and calcium salts on warming, but the copper and 
aluminium salts are soluble both in the cold and on warming. 

The mmicarbazone was prepared readily from an alcoholic solution 
of the acid and semicarbazide acetate solution. It could not be 
crystallised from alcohol or ethyl acetate, and therefore the crude 
substance, which began to darken at 240° and decomposed at 260°, 
was analysed (Found : N = 14 07. C 13 H 13 O 3 N 3 requires N = 14-43 
per cent.). 

1 -Ketotdrahydrormphthalene - ^-carboxylic A cid (XVIII) , — ^The crude 
acid was obtained on pouring on to ice a mixture of benzylsuccinic 
acid (Fittig and Udders, loc. cit.) (1 gram) and concentrated sulphuric 
acid (10 c.c.) which had been kept over-night. Twice crystallised 
from water, it separated as a fiocculent precipitate melting at 149° 
[Found: 13‘00 c.c.; * C = 69‘55; H == 5-45. CnHioOg (mono- 
basic) requires 12*85 c.c. ; C = 69*43 ; H = 5*31 per cent.]. The 
salts of the heavy metals are precipitated readily in the cold from 
the ammonium salt, whilst the barium and calcium salts are soluble 
both in the cold and on heating. The acid can also be obtained by 
heating the dicarboxylic naphthalene derivative (XVI) above its 
melting point, and by treating benzylsuccinic anhydride with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the identity of the three products being 
proved by their melting points. 

The semicarbazone was formed readily from an alcoholic solution 
of the acid and semicarbazide acetate solution. It is very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, separating as a crystalline powder which begins 
to shrink at 255° and decomposes at 261° (Found; N = 17*04. 
C 22 H 23 O 3 N 3 requires N := 17*00 per cent.). 

The oxidation to phthalic acid was carried out by dissolving 
T5 grams of the acid in sodium hydroxide solution, lieating on the 
steam- bath, and adding a warm saturated solution of potassium 
permanganate until the colour persisted. After destroying the 
excess of permanganate ^\i^h sulphurous acid, the solution was 
filtered and the filtrate acidified and extracted with ether, the ethereal 
extract yielding 0*7 gram of phthalic acid, which after crystallisation 
from water was identified by its giving fluorescein w*hen heated with 
resorcinol, by the method of mixed melting points, and by titration 
[Found : 13’90 c.c. Calc, (dibasic), 16*95 c.c,]. 

Benzoylisosuccinic Acid (XVII). — The acid was prepared by Kues 
and Paal’s method {loc. chloroacetophenone being used in 
place of bromoacetophenone. On dissolving 1 gram of the acid in 
5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, the solution became red. After 
being kept over-night, this W’a.s poured on to ice and extracted with 
* On titration with iV/2U-30di\nn hydroxide. 
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ether, the ethereal extract giving a dark residue which did not yield 
a semicarbazone. The residue from 6 grams of acid was oxidised 
with potassium permanganate, but did not give any phthalic acid. 

t^-Hydroxy’y-'phenyl-oL-methylbutyric Acid (XXI). — ^To an ice- 
cooled mixture of ether and beniylacetone, prepared by Harries and 
Eschenbach’s method (Ber.^ 1896, 29, 383), an excess of finely 
powdered potassium cyanide was added and then drop by drop 
with constant stirring the theoretical quantity of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. The mixture was left in the ice-bath for half 
an hour, filtered, and the residual salts were washed with ether, 
which was added to the filtered solution, this being then washed 
with water, dried, and the ether removed. The residue would not 
solidify on keeping in a vacuum and was hydrolysed by heating 
under reflux for some hours with hydrochloric acid (50 per cent, by 
volume). The liquid thus obtained was extracted with ether, the 
ethereal solution being then treated with sodium carbonate solution. 
Oil adding hydrochloric acid, the acid was precipitated, but the 
yield was poor, being only about 10 per cent, of the theoretical. 
Crystallised from water, the acid separated in glistening plates of 
indefinite melting point, and on recrystaUisation from benzene in 
silky needles, melting at 102® [Found: 8*50 c.c.;* C = 68*07 ; 
H — 7*38. (monobasic) requires 8*60 c.c.; C = 6801 ; 

H = 7*26 per cent.]. The barium and calcium salts and the salts 
of the heavy metals are precipitated in the cold from the ammonium 
salt. 

The acetyl derivative was prepared by heating the acid with 
acetyl chloride under reflux for three hours. On evaporating off 
the excess of acetyl chloride and keeping in a vacuum for some days, 
tlie crude derivative solidified and this on crystallisation from light 
})ctroIeum separated in minute prisms melting at 83° (Foimd : 
C = 66*16; H = 6*89. Ci 3 Hig 04 requires C = 66*05; H = 6*86 
per cent.). 

When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, the acid was 
violently attacked uith evolution of gas, and extraction with ether 
only gave a trace of dark coloured residue. 

Kihyl ^-Hydroxy -y-phe nyh^-methylhu iyrate (XXVI . ) . — Sixteen 
grams of zinc fibre were gradually added to a mixture of 33*5 grams 
of benzyl methyl ketone, 27*5 c.c. of ethyl bromoacctate, and 125 c.c. 
of benzene, which was heated under reflux until the reaction started. 
The reacttion products were diluteil with water and acidified with 
f^ulphuric acid, the aqueous layer was separaUnl off, and the residual 
hiyor dried and distilled under reduced pressure, when the ester w*a8 
obtained as a colourless liquid boiling at 175®/23 mm., the yield 
♦ On titration with N I'ZO-Bodiinn h}*droxide. 
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being 36 grams (Pound : C = 70*10; H = 8*12, C^^HjgOg requires 
G = 70*23 ; H = 8*15 per cent.). 

After hydrolysis by means of alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution, a brown oil separated out when the aqueous solution was 
acidified. This was filtered ofi and' the filtrate extracted with ether, 
the ethereal extract giving a poor yield of a stifi oil which would not 
Solidify on keeping in a vacuum. Analysis showed that it was the 
crude acid [Found : 14*25 c.c. ; * C = 67*45 ; H = 7*66. 
(monobasic) requires 14*30 c.c. ; C ~ 68*01 ; H = 7*26 per cent.]. 
Hydrolysis by means of the theoretical quantity of methyl-alcoholic 
sodium methoxide gave no better result. 

The crude acid was treated with concentrated sulphuric acid in 
the manner already described. The ethereal extract from the 
resulting product yielded a brown oil, from which a semicarbazonc 
could not be obtained and from which on oxidation with potassium 
permanganate phthalic acid could not be isolated. 

We are indebted to the Chemical Society for a grant which hay 
partly paid for the materials used in the investigation. 

Im'ERiAL College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, S.W. 7. [lieceivcd. May 2‘ird, 1923. j 


OXCVIII . — The Act{o}i of Halogens on Phenylhudr- 
azones. Part L The Action of Bromine. 

By James Ernest Humphries, Edward Bloom, and Roy Evans, 

The addition of halogens to Schiff’s bases has been studied by 
James and Judd (T., 1914, 105, 1427). Part of their communication 
deals with the addition of bromine to a scries of benzylideneanilincs, 
from which coloured (yellow or orange), unstable, additive com- 
pounds were obtained. The additive compounds were dibromide.s 
of the Schiff’s bases, and were formulated as 

(I ) C 5 H 5 -CH:NBr 2 'C 5 H 5 or (II ) C 6 H 5 'CH:NBr:C 6 H,<jj^^. 

On hydrolysis (sodium ethoxide w*as chiefly used), the compounds 
decomposed giving the original aldehyde and either a para- 
brominated amine or (when the base was alrc'ady substituted in 
the para-position) partly an ortho- brominated amine and partly 
the original amine. In either ca.se, hydrogen bromide was eiiiuim 
ated, and titration by iiicans of baryta of tl^e additive compound 

• On titration with A^/20-8odiuiD hydroxide. 
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ill alcoholic solution showed that rather more than one -half of the 
added bromine was set free in this form. 

The present communication deals with the addition of bromine 
under similar conditions, namely, in dry carbon tetrachloride at 
low temperatures, to a series of phenylhydrazoncs, which, as in 
the case of the Schiff's bases, contain a double bond between 
carbon and nitrogen. Typical aldehydes and ketones have been 
employed — acetaldehyde, acetone, acetophenone, benzaldehyde, 
and benzophenone — which give a variety of aliphatic and aromatic 
groups attached to the carbonyl group. The same reaction was 
also applied to acetylphenylhydrazine. 

Under the conditions mentioned, bromine is readily substituted 
for hydrogen of the phenyl group attached to the nitrogen atom 
of the phenylhydrazone, the group UK'CIN-NH- having an ortho- 
para-directive influence. The general reaction is therefore as 
folio w^s : 

RRUN-NH-CgHg -f RR'C:]Sr-NH*C6H4Br(p) + HBr (1) 

The nature of the final product, however, depends on the stability 
of the resulting phenylhydrazone towards hydrolysis by hydro - 
bromic acid ; for example, acetaldehydephenylbydrazone yielded 
the hydro bromide of p-bromophenylliydrazine, w^hilst the brom ill- 
ation of benzophenone phenylhydrazone followed almost completely 
the course shown in the above equation. Further bromination of 
the bromophenylhydrazones of benzaldehyde and bcnzophenoiu' 
showed that only two atoms of bromine could be introduced into 
the ring; the second substitution occurring in the ortho-position. 
Ill the case of benzaldeliyde, however, further substitution took 
place at the carbon atom of the original carbonyl group, but tiiis 
occurred only when the ortho- and para-positions were already 
occupied. Thus wth the 2 : 4-dibromo- and 2:4; 6-tribromo- 
phenylhydrazones of benzaldehytle tlie following reaction pro- 
ceeded quantitatively : 

CoH,-CH:N-NH-CeH3Br2 (or CeH,Br3) + Br^ 

(JeH^-OBKN'NH-CgHaBra (or CJI^Bra) [- HBr (2) 

A\’hen bromine w'as added to the solution of a phenylhydrazone 
ill carbon tetrachloride, a coloured precipitate (yellow^ or red) 
appeared immediately, which was tlic hydrobromide of the bromin- 
ated phenylhydrazone; wv have no evidence of tb<‘ formation of 
an additive conii>ound, of the type found l>y James and Judd, 
['receding substitution. The primary product did not liberate 
iodine from potassium iodide, and it could also be obtained by 
passing dry hydrogen bromide into a solution of the brominated 
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phenyihydrazone in carbon tetrachloride or benzene. Further, the 
fact that beiizophenone-2 : 4*dibromophenylhydrazone did not form 
an additive product with bromine (which remained free in the solu- 
tion), but (id form a hydrobromide with hydrogen bromide in 
solution in carbon tetrachloride 'proved that substitution, with 
liberation of the acid, was the course of the reaction. Similar 
behaviour was shown by benzophenone-2 : 4 : 6-tribromophenyl* 
hydrazone and the bromination products (equation 2) of the 
dibromo- and tribromo-phenylhydrazones of benzaldehyde. 

Meyer {Annalen, 1892, 272, 215), describing the preparation of 
3 : 4-ibromophenylhydrazine by the addition of one molecule of 
bromine to one molecule of acetonephenylhydrazone in dry chloro- 
form at low temperature, states that the primary product is the 
hydrobromide of this hydrazine. It is showm in the experimental 
part of this paper that the primary product is the hydrobromidc 
of acetone-jp-bromophenylhydrazone, w^hich decomposes giving 
p-bromophenylhydrazine having the melting point ascribed by 
Meyer to 3 : 4-dibromophenylhydrazine. We have prepared the 
latter compound by another method, and have shown that Meyer’s 
reaction is not an exceptional one, but follows the normal course 
(equation 1). 

Experimental. 

The general procedure was to add gradually mth stirring bromine 
(1 mol.), dissolved in carbon tetrachloride, to a solution of the 
phenyihydrazone (1 mol.) in the same solvent, both solutions being 
at — 5® to — 10®. In most cases the precipitate formed was 
tarry and could not be purified and analysed. In a few cases, 
however, dry powders were obtained, and analysis of these showed 
that they contained one molecule of bromine added to one molecule 
of the original phenyihydrazone. All the products were markedly 
unstable, particularly in the presence of moisture, when hydro - 
bromic acid was evolved and a tarry residue obtained 'which on 
purification yielded brominated phony Ihydrazonea or the hydro- 
bromides of brominated phenyihydrazines or a mixture of the 
two. It was found that the same decomposition occurred rapidly 
(acetonephenylhydrazone was an exception) w'hen either tiie 
filtered unstable product, or its suspension in the carbon tetra- 
chloride in which bromination had been carried out, was treated 
with cold alcohol; and in this way the products were obtained 
clean and in fairly quantitative yield, 'lit rat ion with baryta of 
the acid liberated from the coloureil precipitates in aqueous-alcoholic 
solution showed that one-half of the added bromine "was climinat(‘d 
as hydrogen bromide. 

The constitution of the substituted phenylhydrazones has been 
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confirmed in all cases, after analysis, by preparation of the respec- 
tive compounds from the corresponding phenylhydrazines, the 
simple teats employed being the appearance, melting point, and 
the melting point of a mixture, of the phcnyihydrazones under 
comparison. The hydrobromide§ of the substituted phenylhydr- 
iizines, which were in some cases obtained, often gave a bromine 
content differing somewhat from that required by theory. This 
was doubtless due to slight traces of other hrorainated phenyl- 
hydrazines which would be very difficult to remove. In all cases 
the corresponding phenylhydrazones of benzaldehyde or of benzo- 
phenone were prepared for confirmation. 

It will be noted in the table that in two cases ( benzaldehyde - 
phenylhydrazone and acetylphenylhydrazine) the method of 
brominating in steps — one molecule of bromine to one molecule 
of hydrazone or hydrazine — was varied by adding two molecules 
of bromine to the original compound. The r^ults were the same 
in both cases. 

AcEtonephenylkydrazoTie. — The primary product, a pale yellow 
powder, was easily the most stable of this type of compound and 
could be purified by dissolving it in warm alcohol and adding ether, 
when glassy crystals were formed, melting at 155® (with decomposi- 
tion) (Found : Br — 52*5. requires Br = 51 ’9 per 

cent. Br liberated as HBr in aqueous alcohol — 26 8 per cent.) 
The compound decomposed on being warmed with water, yielding 
pale yellow plates cf acetone-p-bromophenylhydrazone and the 
p-broniophenylhydrazine hydrobromide, the latter being the main 
product. This reaction furnishes a clean, quantitative method of 
preparing p-bromopheny!hydrazine. 

In connexion with Meyer’s description of this reaction {loc, cit\ 
\ : 4 dibromophenylhydrazine was prepared by the following .series 
if reactions, the figures denoting the yields in grams : 


xo. 

IvO, 

NO, 

NHg 

NH-NH. 

/\" 

/\‘-- 

/\ Sn + HCl 

/\ — 


1 1 ace tic add 

\/ 

1 iBr 

\^Br 


1 iBr 

i \r 
\^15r 

NHg 

NH, 

Br 

Br 

Br 

27 

30 

28*6 

20-2 

12-9 


The free base crystalJi.sed from ligroin in white needles, ra. p. 74® 
(Found : Br — 60*25. CgHgNgBrj requires Br = 60*09 per cent.). 

^anzaldehyde-Z : ^-dibroinophcnylhifdrazone forms pale yellow 
iieedles melting at 127® (Found : Br = 45 31. CigHjoNgBrj 
requires Br = 45*20 pe^ cent.). 

Bpn;op/ie7M>7ie-3 : ^-dibrmtuyphenylhijdmzone crystallises in yellow 
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needles melting at 157® (Found : Br = 37*08. CijjHi 4 N 2 Br 2 
requires Br = 37*21 per cent.). 

Benzaldehyde-2 : 4:-dibro7nopheriylkydrazone . — Addition of alcohol 
to the yellow, granular precipitate in carbon tetrachloride caused 
immediate dissolution. When the solution was evaporated and 
alcohol added, white needles, m. p. 114®, quickly formed. This 
compound was also obtained as the main product of the addition of 
bromine (1 mol.) to benzaldehyde*p-bromophenylhydrazone (1 mol.). 

Analysis (see table) showed that one atom of bromine had 
entered the original 2 : 4-dibromophenylhydrazone, Substitution 
had not occurred in either nucleus, because reduction with w*arm 
glacial acetic acid and zinc dust yielded 2 : 4-dibromoaniline, m. p. 
179®, and in~brovwbenzaldehyde-2 : 4i-dibromophenylhydrazo7ie (another 
possible product) is a yellow compound melting indefinitely above 
150®. The possibility of intramolecular condensation (indazole form- 
ation) having occurred was precluded by the bromine content and by 
the fact that the yield of the compound was quantitative, calcu- 
lated for the entry of one atom of bromine into one molecule of the 
original hj^drazone. These data, coupled with the fact that benzo- 
phenone-2 : 4-dibromophenylhydreizone gave no bromination pro- 
duct, and that boiling with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid effected 
no change, indicate that the compound has the formula 
C,HB*CBr:i\-NH-C6H3Br2(2 : 4). 

Bcnzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 6-tribromophcnylhydrazone, m. p. 96®, gave 
a similar product, in. p. 113®, in quantitative yield. (The melting 
point of ben7.aldehyde-2 : 3 : 4 : 6-tetrahromophenylhydrazone is 
106“.) The primary product was fairly stable (Found ; Br 
72*1 ; Br as HBr = 17*35. Ci 3 HgN^ 2 Br 4 ,HBr requires Br = 67*45; 
Br as HBr = 13*49 per cent.). 

AceUyph-enonej^henylhydrazone . — The products given in the table 
were obtained in approximately equal quantities. By bromination 
of the bromophenylhydrazones only very small quantities of not 
very markedly crystalline coinpt>unds were obtained and their 
investigation wa.s not carried further. The primary products were 
very tarry and unstable. 

Benzophenonephenylhydrazom . — The scarlet precipitate dissolved 
immediately in cold alcohol, forming a yellow solution from which 
ii bulky precipitate of bcnzophenone-p-bromophenylhydrazone 
(pale yellow needles) separated in a few minutes. 

Benzophenone’ii-brmnophenylhydrazone . — The red primary pro- 
duct was stable in dry air (Found : Br = 52*0. 
requires Br = 46*9 ]x?r cent.). 

Benzophenonc-2 : 4-dibrof)iJO- and -2:4 *. iVlribrmnoph/^nylhydmzonr. 
"Xo action with bromine. 
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Acelylphenylhydrazine. — The yellow primary product was stable 
in dry air (Found : Br = 47*9; Br as HBr = 24*5. CgHjoONjBrg 
requires Br = 50'19 per cent.). The low bromine content was 
probably due to the fact that the acetyl compound was brominated 
in suspension and was not completely attacked. 

The yellow compound dissolved readily in alcohol, forming a 
red solution which gave no precipitate v^th ether. When boiled, 
the solution turned yellow, and ether then gave a precipitate of 
p-bromophenylhydrazine hydrobromide in 70 per cent, yield. 
Boiling evidently caused hydrolysis of the acetyl-^-bromophenyl- 
hydrazine, formed from the unstable primary product by the 
hydrogen bromide liberated, for this acetyl compound could be 
obtained by treating the yellow compound with dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution. 

Acetyl-p'brorriophenylkydrazine, — This substance was brominated 
in suspension in carbon tetrachloride. The acetyl-2 : 4-dibromo- 
phenylhydrazine, obtained by the method employed above, was 
contaminated with the original acetyl compound. 

This investigation was suggested to one of us (J. E. H.) by 
Professor T. Campbell James, and we desire, to make grateful 
acknowledgment, 

Univeksity op Aberdeen. [Beceived, Aj>Til 4th, 1923 .] 


CXCIX , — The Constitution of the Higher Oxide of 
NickeL 

By Owen Rhys Howell. 

Bueing an investigation (this vol., p. 669) of the action of alkalis 
and hypochlorites on solutions of nickel sulphate, it w'as found 
that the precipitate was very unstable and evolved oxygen even 
in suspension at the ordinary temperature. The original object 
of the present investigation was to examine the rate of decom- 
position of the precipitate. It was found, however, that the 
precipitate was not homogeneous, and that at the working tem- 
perature adopted (boiUng point), one part (the peroxide) decom- 
posed very rapidly and the other (the sesquioxide) decomposed 
only slowly. By taking advantage of this fact, it was possible 
to determine the composition of the precipitate obtained under 
various conditions, and this forms the subject of the present 
communication. 
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Experimental. 

Materials . — Nickel sulphate, free from iron and cobalt, was 
twice recrystallised from water. Sodium hydroxide was prepared 
by suspending metallic sodium dn a cone of silver gauze over a 
platinum dish in a moist atmosphere free from carbon dioxide; 
the concentrated solution thus obtained was diluted with water 
free from carbon dioxide. Sodium hypochlorite was prepared by 
bubbling washed chlorine, prepared from potassium permanganate 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid, into aqueous sodium hydroxide 
{prepared as above) below 20°, a little free alkali being left to 
retard decomposition. These 
two solutions were stored in 
bottles connected to burettes 
fitted with soda-lime tubes, 
so that any required volume 
could be taken with a mini- 
mum of exposure to air. The 
alkali and the hypochlorite 
were estimated as already 
described (this voL, p. 65). 

As in the previous investiga- 
tions (this vol., pp. 65, 669), 
the quantities of alkali and 
hypochlorite are expressed as 
equivalents per equivalent of 
metal ; that is, the quantities 
for complete precipitation and 
for complete oxidation are 
taken as unity. The available 
oxygen in the precipitate, 
however, is expressed as 
equivalents of oxygen per atom 
of metal ; that is, the sesquioxide stage of oxidation is taken as unity. 
Ihis method was adopted also in the previous investigations, where, 
however, it was stated somewhat ambiguously that the available 
oxygen was expressed as equivalents of oxygen per equivalent of 
metal, the term being used in a different sense. For the reason 
indicated above, the scale used for the available oxygen is in each 
case double that for the alkali and liyi>ochlarite. 

Apparatus. — The apparatus einpIovcHi is shown in Fig. 1. A 
round- bott{)med, wide-necked bask, F, of about 500 c.e. cap^icity 
'ras fitUHl with a rublv'r stopjK'r through which pa.s.'^ed (a) a water- 
cooled condenser, C, fitted with a soda-lime tube, L, (6) a tube, T, 


Fiq. 1. 
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fixed tangentially, through which could be introduced either a 
glass tube, thermometer, or pipette provided with a piece of rubber 
tubing which formed a vapour-tight joint, (c) a stirrer made of 
glass rod working through a seal, J3. Loss of lubricant at the high 
working temperature caused seizing when a glass bearing was used 
through the stopper ; a metal bearing was therefore employed witli 
water as the sealing liquid. There was no condensation of vapour 
from the flask above the bearing. 

Method of Experiment . — The air in the flask was freed from 
carbon dioxide by aspirating air by means of a water-pump through 
the glass tube T from a series of soda-lime towers connected to L. 
Fifty c.c. of an ilf/8* solution of nickel sulphate and 150 c.c. of 
water were pipetted into the flask. With the stirrer running, 
50 c.c. of a solution containing the requisite amount of alkali and 
hypochlorite were introduced and T was then closed by means of 
a thermometer. The mixture was stirred at room temperature 
for twenty minutes to ensure completion of the reaction and it 
was then heated strongly by means of the ring burner E. Tlie 
boiling point was reached in three and a half minutes and the 
flame was then lowered so as to keep the liquid boiling gently. 
Zero time was taken when the temperature reached 85®. Rapid 
stirring was maintained throughout the experiment. 

At intervals, 10 c.c. of the suspension were taken by means of 
a pipette, introduced through T and attached to a water-pump. 
The available oxygen was estimated by running the suspension 
direct into a mixture of 100 c.c. of water, 5 c.c, of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and 5 c.c. of 5 per cent, potassium iodide solution 
and titrating the liberated iodine against iV /40-sodium thiosulphate. 
Due allowance was made for the expansion of the liquid from room 
temperature to boiling point. 

In those experiments with an excess of alkali the end- point of 
the titration was far from sharp o\ving to tlie formation of chlorate 
during the initial heating. Due allowance was made for this by 
titrating both the suspension and a filtert^ sample and taking the 
titre of each after standing for fifteen minutes. 

Precipitation with One Equivalent of Alkali. 

The results obtained by precipitating the nickel with ojie 
equivalent of alkali and varying amounts of hypochlorite are 
given in Table I (where a denotes the time of heating in hours) and 
are plotted in Fig. 2. 

All the curves are of the same type and consist essentially of two 
parts. The initial portion shows a very rapid fall in the oxygen 
content, which is attributed to the decomposition of the peroxide 
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Table I. 


Equivalents of hypochlorite. 



01 96 

0-290 

0-370 

0-457 

0-612 

0-590 

0-606 

0-642 

0-880 

1-146 

a. 



Equivalents 

of available oxygen. 




0-0 

0-392 

0-680 

0-740 

0-914 

1024 

1-180 

1-212 

1-284 

(1-295) 

(1-295) 

0-25 

0-060 

0-131 

0-300 

0-444 

0-6^7 

0-675 

0-697 

0-744 

0-762^ 

0-764^ 

0*50 

0-037 

0-122 

0-267 

0-421 

0-530 

0-665 

0-687 

0-700 

0-712 

0-714 

0*75 

0-031 

0-112 

0-262 

0-419 

0-526 

0-656 

0-675 


0-700 

0-700 

10 

0019 

0-109 

0-259 

0-415 

0-615 

0-652 

0-669 

0-687 

0-694 


1’5 

0-012 

0-103 

0-256 

0-409 

0-510 

0-647 

0-663 

0-685 

0-690 

0-692 

20 

0-009 

0-100 

0-250 

0-406 

0-507 

0-644 

0-657 

0-681 

0-685 


3-0 

nil 

0-091 

0-241 

0-394 

— 

0-631 

0-647 

0-669 

0-675 

0-G75 

4-0 

- — 

0-081 

0-231 

— 

0-487 

0-625 

0-637 

0-656 


0-670 

o-O 

— 

0-069 

0-225 

0 375 

0-475 

0-612 



0-650 

0-652 

0-654 

GO 

— 

0-062 

0-212 

0-365 

0-465 

0-600 

0-619 



0-644 

0-646 

7-0 

— . 

0-050 

0-205 

0-357 

0-456 

0-594 

— 

0-628 

0-631 


8-0 

— 


0-195 

0-337 

0-447 

0-581 

0-595 

0-019 

0-625 

0-623 






Fig. 5 
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present in the precipitate. Since in all cases the oxygen content 
declines to a value less than that corresponding to the sesquioxide, 
it follows that the peroxide decomposes directly to the hydroxide 
without the formation of the sesquioxide as an intermediate stage. 
The second portion is a straight line. These lines are all parallel, 
and must represent the slow decomposition of a more stable portion 
of the precipitate. It is assumed that this portion is the sesqui- 
oxide. The loss of oxygen is a linear function of the time, so that 
its decomposition is zero -molecular, probably because the rate is 
determined by the rate of escape of the oxygen from the surface of 
the particles. 

If these lines are produced back to zero time, the amount of 
oxygen originally present in the precipitate as sesquioxide is 
obtained, and thus the fraction of the nickel precipitated as sesqui- 
oxide is found. It is assumed that so long as there is any hydroxide 
remaining, the remainder of the oxygen available from the hypo- 
chlorite enters as peroxide. Although in these neutral solutions 
the existence of this compound may be transitory, it is known 
that with excess of alkali the whole of the oxygen supplied enters 
the precipitate quantitatively (this vol., p. 669). The amount of 
oxygen supplied by the hypochlorite is known and consequently 
the fraction of the nickel precipitated as peroxide is also deter- 
mined. The difference represents the fraction of the nickel 
remaining as unchanged hydroxide. 

The fraction of the nickel precipitated as peroxide, sesquioxide, 
and hydroxide is shown in Table II, and plotted in Fig. 3, 

Table II, 

Equi- 
valents Equivalents of available oxygen. Fraction of nickel precipitated. 


of 


As sea- 

As per- 

As hydr- 

As ses- 

As pt-r- 

NaOCl. 

Total, 

quioxidc. 

oxide. 

oxide. 

quioxide. 

oxide. 

0-196 

0-392 

0-028 

0-364 

0-790 

0-028 , 

0-182 

0-290 

0-580 

0-120 

0-460 

0-650 

0-120 

0-230 

0-370 

0-740 

0-269 

0-471 

0-505 

0-269 

0-236 

0-457 

0-914 

0-425 

0-489 

0-331 

0-425 

0-244 

0-512 

1-024 

0-525 

0-499 

0-226 

0-525 

0-249 

0-590 

1-180 

0-662 

0-518 

0-079 

0-662 

0-259 

0-606 

1-212 

0-678 

0-534 

0-055 

0-678 

0-267 

0-642 

1-284 

0-700 

0-584 

0-008 

0-700 

0-292 

0-880 

(1-294) 

0-706 

(0-588} 

(nil) 

0-706 

(0-294) 

1-146 

(1 294) 

0-706 

(0-588) 

(nil) 

0-706 

(0-294) 


It is evident from the figure that with increasing amounts of 
hypochlorite there is a sudden break in the curves at one-quarter 
of an equivalent of hypochlorite. Up to this jKjint, the oxygen enters 
almost quantitatively as peroxide and thereafter as sesquioxide. 

It will be seen from the curve that, at* half an equivalent of 
hypochlorite, exactly one-half of the nickel in the precipitate is 
present as sesquioxide, one -quarter as peroxide, and one-quarter 
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au hydroxide; at this stage, therefore, equal amounts of oxygen 
Iiave entered as sesquioxide and peroxide. 

With more hypochlorite, the fraction of nickel precipitated as 
scsqmoxide and i^eroxide continues in the same ratio, but there is 
finally a brief but rapid increase in the peroxide fraction with a 
corresponding decrease in that of the sesquioxide. 

When the whole of the hydroxide has been oxidised, there is 
no change in the amounts of sesquioxide and peroxide with in- 
creasing amount of hypochlorite. This shows definitely that the 


Fig. 3. 



t'wrro A the Jractiori of the. nickd rricipitetted as hijdroride. 

” p ” M ,, sesquioxide. 

” ” »» M peroxide. 


^•-quwxide IS dot oxidisrd to the peroxidx. A limit is thus .set to 
'he oxygen content of the pre^hpitate. The fraction of the nickel 
)recipitatcd as sesquioxide with excess of hypochlorite is (approxi- 
QiU(‘ly) 0-7; eon.^equently the fraction precipitated ;ks peroxide 
annul exceed and the contcuit of available oxygen in the 
precipitate is limited to \ (apiivalents of oxygon i>er atom of 
JK'kel (eompart‘ this vol, p. (Ui9). The exee.ss livqxxhloritc is 
tminiposed by the catalytic action of the |K'roxide. 

Precipitolion with Exc4^ss of Alhali, 
in this series of ox'peritnents the pn^eipitating .solution contained 
^ <^nnstant amount of hyqx)chIorite (0*o87 equivalent) with varyini? 
iJnounls of alkali. 

pie resulta obtained are given in Table III and arc plotted in Vie 4 

cxxni. ^ ^ 
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Table III. 


Timo of 


Equivalents 

d£ sodium 

hydroxide 

2-0 

2-25 

heating. 

Hours, 

10 

1-1 1-25 

Equivalents 

1-5 1-76 

q! available oxygon. 

00 

M74 

1-174 

1-174 

1-174 

1-174 

M74 

1-174 

0-25 

o-eco 

0-650 

0-606 ‘ 

0-537 

0-500 

0-478 

0-437 

0-5 

0-662 

0-625 

0-575 

0-606 

0-469 

0-437 

0-406 

0-75 

0-656 

0-612 

0-556 

0-500 

0-450 

0-425 

0-394 

1-0 

0-650 

0-606 

0-550 

0-487 

0-437 

0-409 

0-387 

1-5 

0-647 

0-594 

0-531 

0-4G9 

0-426 

0-394 

0-366 

2-0 

0-644 

0-581 

0-519 


0-394 

0-375 

0-337 

3-0 

0-631 

0-559 

— 

0-400 

0-356 

0-322 

0-297 

4-0 

0-619 

0-531 

0-450 

0-362 

— 

0-288 

0-237 

50 

0-609 

0-506 

0-412 

0-319 

0-269 

0-244 

0-206 

60 

0-600 

0-481 

0-384 

0-281 

0-237 

0-206 

0-175 

7-0 

0-594 

0-462 

0-350 

0-259 

0-219 

0-184 

0-150 

8-0 

0-581 

0-437 

0-331 

0-250 

— 

0-181 

■ — 

9-0 

0-575 

0-419 

0-319 

0-237 

0-200 

0-162 

0-138 

10-0 

0-562 

0-409 

0-312 

0-231 

0-194 

0-169 

0-138 


Fig. 4. 



It is evident that, as in the previous series, the curves show a 
rapid initial loss of oxygen, which is attributed to the decom- 
position of the peroxide in the precipitate. .The curve then becomes 
a straight line, and this is assumed to represent the decomposition 
of the sesquioxide. It is seen that the slope of the straight part 
of the curve increases with increasing concentration of alkali. 
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This is attributed to a difference in the size or nature of the particles 
produced in the presence of excess of alkali, the effective surface 
being greater and the evolution of oxygen consequently more 
rapid. The curves flatten out (the sooner, the greater the con- 
centration of alkali) and become approximately parallel to that 
representing the decomposition in absence of alkali. This is 
attributed to the fact that diffusion of oxygen from the interior 
is too slow to meet the increased evolution at the surface and the 
rate of decomposition therefore decreases. 

The fraction of the nickel precipitated as sesquioxide and per- 
oxide in each case is readily found in the manner already described. 
Tiie results are given in Table IV and plotted in Pig. 5, from which 


Table IV. 


Kqui- 

\'alents 

Equivalents of available 
oxygen. 

Fraction of the nickel 
precipitated. 

of 

Total. 

As ses- 

As PCL- 

As hydr- 

As ses- 

As [x-r- 

NaOCl. 

quioxidc. 

oxide. 

oxide. 

quioxidc. 

oxide. 

1-0 

M74 

0-6G2 

0-612 

0-082 

0-662 

0-256 

M 


0G28 

0-546 

0-099 

0-628 

0-273 

1-25 


0-587 

0-587 

0-1195 

0-587 

0-2935 

1-5 


0-531 

0-643 

0-1475 

0-531 

0-3215 

1-75 


0-490 

0-684 

0-176 

0-482 

0-342 

2-0 


0-457 

0-717 

0-1845 

0-457 

0-3585 

2'25 


0-427 

0-747 

Fig. 5. 

0-1965 

0-430 

0-3735 
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it is evident that there is a continuous decrease in the fraction of 
the nickel precipitated as sesquioxide, and a corresponding increase 
in that as peroxide with increasing amount of alkali. 

On plotting the logarithm of the fraction of the nickel precipitated 
as sesquioxide (iNuui) a>gainst the logarithm of the equivalcntij 


Fir. 6. 



E</iiU ulen{s oj aodiiini hydroxhle {ci<rec C), 

of alkali used (Akiuh)} ^ straight line is obtaintd. This is shown 
in Fig. QA. The equation to the line is 

Login - - 0*5383 logio^sv.a ~ 0*1791. 
ami the agreement between the observed and the calculated vahus 
Ls seen in Tabic V. The decrease in the sesquioxidc fraction wiOi 
increasing alkali eonccntnition therefore follows the Freuiidluli 
isotherm. 

Table V. 


Equivalents 
of NaOH. 

Log. Esnoii- 

Log. of sesquioxii 
Obs. 

lie f rat- 1 ion. 
Laic. 

Diff. 

1-0 

0-0000 

1*8200 

1-8200 


M 

0 0414 

1*7!I80 

1*7080 

o-owi> 

1-25 

O-OOfiO 

1*7080 

1*7088 

~ O-0OO2 

1*50 

0*1701 

1*7251 

1*7261 

~ 0*0010 

1*75 

0*2430 

1*0002 

VGOOl 

.4. O OlKll 

2*0 . 

0*3010 

1*0500 

1*6580 

-I- o*omi) 

2*25 

0*3522 

1*0304 

i*63rj 

~ o*oouy 
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On plotting the logarithm of the fraction of the nickel precipitated 
iig peroxide (^nh^) against the equivalents of alkali used, the 
curve shown in !Pig. QB is obtained. If, however, the logarithm 
of the ratio of these two factors be plotted as a function of the 
alkali, a straight line (Fig. 6C) will be obtained. The equation to 
I lie line is 

I'ORio I'"" ^ - 0-1575 ~ 0 +325, 

jiTitl the agreement between the observed and the ealeulat(‘d values is 
seen in Tabic \^I. 

Table VI. 


Kquivaicnta 


Log. of 
peroxide 



of NaOH. 

Log. FuaOH- 

fraction. 

Obs. 

Calc. 

Diff. 

hi) 

0-0000 

1-4082 

1-4082 

1-4100 

- 0-0018 

M 

00414 

1-4362 

1-3948 

1-3943 

+ 9-0005 

1-25 

0-09C9 

1-4670 

1-3707 

1-3700 

-f 0-0001 

1-5 

0-1761 

1-5072 

1-3311 

i-3312 

- 0-0001 


0-2430 

i-5340 

1-2910 

i-2919 

— 0-0009 

20 

0-3010 

1-5545 

1-2535 

1-2525 

-f 0 0010 

2 - 2 r> 

0-3522 

1-5723 

1-2201 

1-2131 

+ 0-0070 


It therefore appears that the function of the alkali is to stabilise 
the peroxide (compare this vol., p. 669). The fraction of the 
nickel precipitated as peroxide increa.ses with increasing alkali in 
proportion to the amount adsorbed. 

Discussion of Results, 

It has bevn shown that nickel peroxide decomposes directly 
(I the hydroxide, the sesquioxide not being produced as an inter- 
iicdiate stage. This is brought out strikingly in the first experi- 
luril detailed in Table I, where the black precipitate, containing 
[xroxide and only a little sesquioxide, w&s completely decomposed 
■iiter boiling for thn^ hours, leaving a pure apple-green suspen.sion 
"f the hydroxide. 

It has also been sliowm that the hydroxide is oxidised simul- 
‘iincously to the sesquioxide and to the peroxide and tliat the 
isquioxide is not an intermediate stage in the formation of the 
[«roxide. 

I’hese facts offer a ready explanation for the decay in activity 
d an oxygen- carrying catalyst whose efficacy depends on the 
iurmation and reduction of a higher oxide. The higher oxide in yield* 
tig its available oxygen decomposes directly to a lower oxide, which 
Mhen reoxidised, not wholly to the higher oxide, but partly to 
^intermediate oxide Nvluch is ineffective in the catalysis. Since 
intermediate oxide can neither be oxidiscfi to the higher oxide, 
readily reduced to tlic lower oxide, the activity of tlic catalyst 
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falls. Thus during an investigation of the decomposition of sodium 
hypochlorite by cobalt peroxide {Proc. Boy, Soc.y 1923, [^], 103, 
in the press) it was found that the activity fell progressively with 
continued use. It was shown that the mechanism of the reaction 
consisted in the alternate reduction and oxidation of the catalyst 
thus : 

C 0 O 2 + NaOCl CoO + NaCl + O 2 . 

CoO + NaOCl — > C 0 O 2 4- NaCL 

It is now evident that the decay in activity can be accounted for 
by the fact that the oxidation of the monoxide does not regenerate 
the peroxide quantitatively, since part is oxidised to the sesquioxide, 
which is inactive in causing decomposition. 

When a solution of nickel is precipitated with one equivalent 
of alkali and increasing amounts of hypochlorite, the oxygen 
supplied by the latter first enters almost quantitatively as peroxidr 
and then as sesquioxide. The change in the distribution occur 
at one-quarter of an equivalent of hypochlorite. This may bi 
explained by the formation of a complex the subsequent oxidatior 
of which proceeds in a different manner : 

4NiO Ni02,3Ni0 NiOg^NiO + NiaOg aiNiOg + yNigOg 

The fact is also explained that with half an equivalent of hypo 
chlorite, exactly half the nickel is precipitated as sesquioxide, e 
quarter as peroxide, and a quarter as hydroxide. Further, that 
complete oxidation yields a mixture of the sesquioxide and th{ 
peroxide, and that with an excess of hypochlorite there is m 
increase in the amount of peroxide produced. 

With increasing amount of alkali for precipitation, the fractior 
of nickel precipitated as peroxide is increased in proportion to thf 
amount of alkali adsorbed. It has been found {Proc. Boy. Soc. 
loc. cit.) that the rate of decomposition of sodium hypochlorite bj 
cobalt peroxide is retarded by alkali in proportion to the amount 
of alkali adsorbed, and this was attributed to adsorption of tht 
alkali on the positive and the negative oxygen linkings of the 
peroxide to yield an inactive molecule. It is suggested that the 
stabilising effect of alkali on nickel peroxide may be attributed to n 
similar combination. 

Sumynary, 

(1) Nickel peroxide decomposes directly to the hydroxide; the 
.sesquioxide is not produced as an intermediate stage. 

(2) By following the rate of decomposition of the precipitate 
obtained by the action of alkali and hypoclilorite on nickel sulphate 
solution, the fraction of the nickel precipitated oa the sesquioxide 
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and aa the peroxide under different conditions has been deter- 
mined. 

(3) The hydroxide is oxidised to the sesquioxide and to the 
peroxide simultaneously. In general, therefore, the precipitate 
consists of hydroxide, sesquioxide, and peroxide, but with sufficient 
hypochlorite the whole of the hydroxide may be oxidised to the 
other two oxides. 

(4) The sesquioxide is not oxidised to the peroxide. A limit 
is therefore set to the oxygen content of the precipitate. 

(o) With just sufficient alhali for precipitation, the oxygen 
supplied by the hypochlorite first enters almost wholly as peroxide 
and then as s^quioxide. This is attributed to the formation and 
subsequent oxidation of a complex. 

(6) With increasing amount of alkali for precipitation, the 
fraction of nickel precipitated as peroxide increases and is pro- 
portional to the adsorption of the alkali. This is attributed to the 
stabilising effect of the alkali by adsorption. 

The author would express his thanks to Prof. T. M. Lowry for 
giving him every facility for carrying out this work. He is also 
indebted to the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
for a scholarship grant. 
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CC . — The Isomerism of the Oximes, Part XII, 
Hydrochlorides, 

By Oscar Lisle Brady and Frederick Percy 

Is a previous communication (T., 1916, 109, 6;50), we gave some 
account of the hydrochlorides of the aromatic aldoximes. In view 
of the importance of these as intermediate compounds in isomeric 
change, but little attention has been paid to them and in 1914 
a detailed study was started. Circumstances, however, interfered 
with the work and but a brief account of what were little more 
than preliminary experiments was published. Further investiga- 
tions have now been made, the results of which have caused us to 
modify some of our previously expressed views (/oc, cit.). 

Luxmoore (T.. 1896, 69, 183) pointed out that when a solution 
d brnzanrialdoxime in ether at O*' was treated with hvdrogen 
thloride, a hydrochloride was precipitated (ni. p. 105®) which on 
<ic-composition with dilute aqueous ammonia at 0^ regenerated the 
^'tiginal anti-oxime. When, however, no cooling was employed, 
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the ethereal solution became warm and a hydrochloride was pre- 
cipitated which melted, when rapidly heated, at 66—67° and on 
decomposition wth aqueous ammonia gave benzsynaldoxime. 
Luxmoore also states that the second hydrochloride is obtained 
by the action of hydrogen chloride on bem^ywaldoxime in ether 
or by crystallising the artri-oxime-generating hydrochloride fioiii 
chloroform. We {loc, ci7.), however, found that, when benz5y)i- 
aldoxime was treated with liquid hydrogen chloride, a hydrochloride 
melting at 103° was obUiiied which on decomposition with sodium 
carbonate solution gave benzsyrjaldoxime. It was thought, there - 
fore, that there were three distinct hydrochlorides of benzaldoxime. 
At the same time, some evidence was obtained of an an/t-oxime- 
generating hydrochloride from ;p-nitrobcnzaldoxime. 

Hantzsch (Bcr., 1893, 26, 930) claimed to have obtained two 
hydrochlorides of ^-methoxybenzaldoxime (anisaldoxime) and of 
^j-isopropylbenzaldoxime (cuminaldoxime), but he gives scanty 
experimental details and his results as regards jp- met boxy benzald- 
oxime were contradicted by Carveth («/. Physical Ckem., 1899, 3, 
437). The latter states that he obtained only the syn-oxinic- 
generating hydrochloride when hydrogen chloride was pa^ed into 
a solution of the oxime in ether, benzene, or alcohol at temperaturci: 
ranging from —20° to 60°. The fact that benzaldoxime was the 
only compound of this class in which there was uncontested evidence 
that more than one hydrochloride could be obtained was notable 
and further investigation seemed necessary. 

Hereafter, a hydrochloride which giv(>s anti-oxime on decomposi- 
tion will be termed an a-hydiochloride and one which gives a syn- 
oxime a p -hydrochloride. As the constitution of the hydrochlorides 
is uncertain, the use of the j)refixe3 anti and syyi with reference lo 
them is undesirable. 

In connexion with other uork, 3 : 4-mcthylencdioxybenz5y»- 
aldoxime was required and several attempts were made to prei)an 
this compound (which had previously been described) by the u.sual 
methods, but invariably without success, the product of the decom- 
position of the hydrochloride being the unchanged anii-oxinw. 
It seemed that, in this case, an unusually stable a- hydrochloride 
had been obtained. Since, in the case of the hydrochloride.s of 
benzaldoxime, rise in temptTature favoured the production of I lie 
p- hydrochloride, the effect of heating the hydrochloride and ef 
passing the hydrogen chloride into a liot solution of the tndi-oximi 
was investigated, when it was found that in these circumstances ;i 
p-hydrochloride was obtained. 

A number of other oximc.s were investigated and it wjw foinicl, 
in confirmation of tlie w'ork of Hantzsch, that p-meihoxyhcr/- 
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iuldoxiriie also gave an a-hydrochloride when an ethereal solution 
of the anti-ox\mQ was treated with hydrogen chloride at — 14® and 
a p -hydrochloride when a hot chloroform solution was similarly 
treated. The action of dry hydrogen chloride on solutions of 
^-methoxy- and 3 : 4-methylenedioxy-benzsy7iaIdoximes in dry 
ether was found to give a hydrochloride of the same melting point 
and general properties as that from the csTi^i-oximes in hot solvents. 
Moreover, it was found in these cases and others to be mentioned 
later that the a- and j3- hydrochlorides of any one oxime melted and 
decomposed at approximately the same temperature and did not 
depress each other’s melting point on mixing. No evidence was 
obtained of the existence of a third hydrochloride. 

Benzaldoximc, in giving three hydrochlorides, appeared to be 
jibnormal and worth further investigation, especially as it was 
found that the hydrochloride obtained by passing dry hydrogen 
( hioride into an ethereal solution of bcnzarUtaldoxime had a very 
irregular melting point, and frequently did not melt completely 
until a much higher temperature was reached than that given 
as the melting point by Luxmoore, namely, 66 — 67®. It was 
remarkable that Petraezek (Ber., 1883, 16, 826), who first described 
the hydrochloride of benzaldo.xiine obtained under these conditions, 
gave an analysis but no melting or decomposition point, as also 
did Beckmann {Ber., 1889, 22, 432), whilst Luxmoore gave a melting 
but no analysis. 

A method of preparation of beiiz-?yna]doxinic is described by 
Dunstan and Thole (P., 1911, 27, 233) in which the an/i-oxime is 
ground with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the mixture 
saturated with hydrogen chloride; after a time, a clear solution 
will he obtained which on pouring into a large excess of sodium carb- 
nnate solution gives a precipitate of benz5y«aldoxime. It has 
now been found that if the clear solution be allowed to stand, 
a hydrochloride will crystallise in large, transparent crystals which 
diiters and w'cts the tube at 57®, melts at a somewhat higher tem- 
IKTature, and on decomposition wdtli sodium carbonate solution 
gives the 5//«-oximc; the sintering temperature, 57®, Ls a definite 
niie, several preparations behaving in the same way. The method 
preparation suggested that this comjjound was a hydrate, 
and analysis showed that it contained one molecule of water. 
When (he hydrochloride was loft over concentrated sulphuric 
Kid in an atmosphere of hydrogen clilorido, the melting point 
In over 100® and aiialysi.'< indieated that tlie compound was 
du'ii anhydrous; it gavt‘ I>enz.sy«ahloxime on deconi]X>sition and 
ii[>|K'ared to be identical with the [3-hydroehloride (m. p. 103®) 
^vhieh we had previously obtained by tlic action of liquid hydrogen 

3p* , 
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chloride on the sy?i>oxime. The same p-hydrochloride has now 
been obtained by the action of dry hydrogen chloride on a dry 
ethereal solution of benzsyrtaldoxime at the ordinary temperature. 
A hydrated compound of identical properties was precipitated by 
treating bcnzaniialdoxime in ether, saturated with water, with 
hydrogen chloride at the ordinary temperature and by the action 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid on benz^ynaldoxime. In the 
latter case, however, there was some possibility of preliminary 
conversion into the a«ii-isoineride. Moreover, when the a-hydro- 
chloride of benzaldoxime was crystallised from chloroform not 
specially dried, as described by Luxmoore, a similar hydrated com- 
pound was obtained. The hydrate seemed to be formed very readily, 
and the water was possibly obtained by absorption from the atmo- 
sphere during the saturation of the ethereal solution with hydrogen 
chloride, for, if special precautions were taken to prevent the 
admission of water, a solution of benzaniialdoxime in dry ether, 
when saturated wdth hydrogen chloride without cooling, gave a 
|i-hydrochloride of the same melting point as that obtained from 
benzsynaldoxime. The high-melting, anhydrous p-hydrochloride 
was also obtained by crystallising the a- hydrochloride from dry 
chloroform with careful exclusion of moisture. There seems no 
reason to doubt, therefore, that Luxmoore’s compound was a hydrate 
and that only two hydrochlorides of benzaldoxime exist.* 

A number of other hydrochlorides have been studied and call 
for individual mention. The a -hydrochloride of m- nit ro benzald- 
oxime was found to be less stable than those previously described. 
In boiling benzene, an unusually pure p-hydrochloride was obtained ; 
in ether at room temperature, the hydi’ochloride precipitated was 
a mixture, but consisted mainly of the p-form; in ether at —14'’, 
more of the a-hydrochloride was produced, but it w^as only at the 
temperature of liquid hydrogen chloride that a pure a-hydro- 
chloride was obtained. The case of p-nitrobenzaldoxime has 
already been described (Brady and Dunn, T., 1916, 109 , 680) 
and even at the temperature of liquid hydrogen chloride the hydro- 
chloride formed was a mixture. 

In a previous communication (T., 1914, 105 , 2872), the authors 
showed that ^-dimethylaminobenzan/ialdoxime formed a mono- 
hydrochloride only, and it was suggested that the hydrogen chloride 
in this compound was attached to the dimethylamino-group ; 

* It is a strange coincidence that this is tiio third case in which a supposed 
isomeric derivative of benzaldoxime has been found to be a hydrate. Beck 
(Z. phygikal^ Chcm., 1904, 48 , 674) showed tliat Beckmann and I/Ommels 
\DiH8zrtalion, I^eipzig, 1902) third iao meric bt^nzakioxirne was a hydrated 
form of the anii -isomeride, and Scheiber (,4mia?en, 1909, 356, 215) showed 
that Luxmoore ’a (loc. ciL) second A?" -methyl ether was also a hydrate. 
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evidence has now been obtained of tlie formation of a dibydrochloride 
at low temperatures, but the compound is not crystalline and has 
but a transient existence. 

The unusual stability of the a-hydrochloride of 3 : 4- methylene - 
dioxybenzaldoxime suggested that previous failures to bring 
about conversion of a number of substituted benzaldoximes into 
their ^yw-isomorides (Brady and Dunn, T., 1916, 109 , 667) might 
have been due to the same cause. We (T., 1914, 105 , 2409) had been 
unable to obtain a ^yu-isomeride of 3 : 4-dimethoxybenzaldoxime 
(veratraldoxime) by the usual methods, but it has now been found 
that, by precipitating the hydrochloride from a boiling benzene 
solution of the ouii-oxime, a new hydrochloride is obtained which 
yields the ^yn-oxime on decomposition. On the other hand, similar 
treatment of o-methoxy-, w-methoxy-, o-hydroxy-, and 3 : 5- 
dibromo-p-hydroxy-benzan^ialdoximes, which previously could not 
be made to give «yn-isomerides, still failed to bring about conversion, 
whilst no hydrochloride could be obtained from 2 : 4-dinitrobenz- 
anlialdoxime even at the temperature of boiling xylene (compare 
Brady and Dunn, T., 1914, 105 , 821 ; 1916, 109 , 667 ; Wentworth 
and Brady, T., 1920, 117 , j040). 

Swietoslawski and Papow {Chern, Pol., 1916, 16 , 1) have investi- 
gated the hydrochlorides of some aromatic aldoximes, but were 
apparently unaware of the work of Luxmoore and were unable to 
obtain pure a-hydrochlorides ; moreover, they state that the pure 
^-hydrochlorides could not be obtained from the anti-oximes, but 
only from the «yn-oximes (compare Dorabialska, Roezniki Chemjiy 
1921, 1 , 424).* These workers investigated benzaldoxime and 
m-nitrobenzaldoxime, but our conclusions are not entirely in agree- 
ment with theirs even as regards these two cases. The preparation 
of the pure a-hydrochloride is not easy, but we are of opinion 
that a fairly pure compound can be obtained either from benz- 
ffjifialdoxime in ether at —14°, provided the hydrogen chloride 
is passed in for only a short time and the precipitated hydrochloride 
immediately filtered off, or better by the action of liquid hydrogen 
chloride on the an/t-oxime : the latter method is the only one effec- 
tive in the case of ’wi-nitrobenzanlialdoxime. Pure ^-hydrochlorides 
are probably precipitated from solutions of these oximes in warm 
solvents, in the case of benzaldoxime moisture being carefully 
excluded. It is true that these liydrochloridcs on decomposition 
do not give a j)ure ^y»-t)xime, but neither do the hydrochlorides 
obtained from the Hi/n-oxltnen themselves, and the authors believe 
tliat a certain amount of inversitui takes place during manipulation. 

\\ e uro iudebtod to .tlr. It. Tru^kuwski, B.Sc., for translations of thesu 

i'ajjci-i}. 


3p^2 
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To take the case of the p-hydrochloride obtained from wi-nitrobeiiz. 
anifaldoxime in boiling benzene, although on decomposition a pure 
6-^n-oxime is not obtained, yet when the hydrochloride is dissolved 
in sodium hydroxide solution and treated with methyl sulphate 
no 0-methyl ether of wt-nitrobenzaniialdoxime is formed, but only 
the i\^-ether and a smaller quantity of the 0-methyl ether of wi-nitro- 
benz^ynaldoxime, as is the case when methylating the pure syn^ 
oxime. The preparation of a pure a-hydrochloride of 3 : 4-methylene* 
dioxybenzaldoxime is easier than in other cases and there is no 
doubt that the hydrochloride obtained by saturating a hot chloro* 
form solution of p-methoxybenzaniialdoxime with hydrogen 
chloride is a pure ^-compound, as on decomposition it gives a crude 
sun-oxime melting at 131^ whilst the purest syn-oxime obtainable 
after rccrystaUisation melts at 131*5". The purity of the st^oxime 
obtained by decomposition of the hydrochloride depends on the 
method and speed of manipulation and on the relative stability of 
the syu-isomeride. p-Methoxybeiuwynaldoxime is comparatively 
stable, and a sample preserved in a stoppered bottle for more than 
ten years had not appreciably altered ; benz5y?ialdoxime, 3 : 4* 
methylenedioxy-, o-, m-, and ^?-nitro^enz5ynaldoximes, on the 
other hand, change more or less rapidly (compare Brady and Dunn, 
T., 1913, 103, 1622). 

As regards experimental difficulties, it may be pointed out that 
the hydrochloride is apt to be partly decomposed, during manipula- 
tion, by atmospheric moisture with the production of hydrogen 
chloride; in these circumstances the acid tends to convert the 
syrc-oxime liberated at the same time into the uTiii-isomeride. This 
is particularly noticeable in the case of the p-hydrochloride of 
benzaldoxime which, as soon as it is filtered from the ethereal sus- 
pension saturated with hydrogen chloride, very rapidly acquires 
the characteristic odour of benzo?iftaldoxime. When the hydro- 
chloride is decomposed by sodium carbonate solution or by ice- 
cold, dilute ammonia in accordance with earlier practice, the insoluble 
oxime forms a coating round the grains of hydrochloride and it 
is practically impossible to obtain the necessary rapid and complete 
decomposition. For this reason we have adopted the method of 
treating the hydrochloride with excess of sodium hydroxide solution, 
which decomposes it, whilst the oxime formed dissolves as the 
sodium salt and is precipitated by the addition of a saturated 
solution of ammonium cidoride. Inhere is, moreover, some diffieiilty 
in completely drying the oxime before determining its meltiuii 
point, especially as it is iisually precipitated in a very fine 
which holds water tenaciously ; heating of keeping in a desiccatoi 
for any length of time is likely to bring about isomeric change. 
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and the only method available to dry the compound rapidly consists 
in pressing it repeatedly on several pieces of specially effective porous 
tile. On several occasions when unusually low melting points 
have been obtained, we have found that further treatment in this 
>vay caused a rise of sometimes as much as 15° ; 3 : 4-methylene- 
(lioxybenz5ynaldoxime is perhaps the worst offender in this way. 

In a previous paper (T., 1916, 109, 650) we tried to draw a clear 
picture of the mechanism of oxime change, assuming that the 
oximes existed in the tautomeric forms 

CeH,-CH C,H,-CH 0„H,-CH 
Ho-N o:nh n-oh hn:o 

(I-) . . (II.) (III.) (IV.) 

ant i -0 Jams. «yn-oxime. 


It was suggested tentatively that addition of hydrogen chloride to 
the tautomeric form (II) of the aji/i -oxime could take place in two 
ways, either at the oxygen-nitrogen double bond, giving the 
o!- hydrochloride (V), or at the oxygen-nitrogen and carbon-nitrogen 
louble bonds simultaneously, giving the ^yn-oxime -generating 
hydrochloride described by Luxmoore (VI). The removal of hydro- 
gen chloride from the latter involved the removal of a hydrogen 
dom different from that originally attached to chlorine and the 
re formation of the double bond in a different place, with consequent 
inversion of configuration. The P-hydrochloride we obtained 
from the ^yn-oxime was regarded as of the ammonium type (VII). 


CgHs-CH 

HO-NH 

Cl 


CoH5-C<” 

HO- MI 


CgHj-’CH 
6 '>11 


HN-OH 

n 


m, p, 105\ 


in. p. 


111. p. 103'. 


(V.) 


(VI.) 


(VII.) 


Unfortunately, our previous paj)er \vas w^ritten at a time when 
experimental work xvas interrupted, and Luxnioore’s statements 
were accepted without complete verification. Since our present 
work lias shown that the low'-melting hydrochloride is a hydrate, 
some revision of our views is necessary, as it appears that there 
are but two hydrochlorides obtainable from each oxime, one of 
which on decomjiosition gives the anti- and the other the syn-oxime. 
This difficulty can be overcome in one of two ways, either by the 
assumption that the interme<liate compound (VI) is but transiently 
fornud and changes to the ammonium type hydrochloride (VII), 
or by assigning to the ^-hydrochloride the formula (VI). Neither 
of these, however, is entirely free from objection. In Ixith cases 
it is im|X)ssible to assume, if a com}Kuind of tyjK^ (VI) be formed, 
that the addition and the elimination of hydrogen cliloride take 
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place in the same way in the case of both arUi- and syn-oximes, as, 
in that event, passage through the hydrochloride should result in 
inversion in both cases : 


HN‘OH 


K.CH 

HO-N 


R'CH 
1 1 „ 

hn:o 


o:nh 


ll-OH 


R-C^Ol 

'HO-NH 


This fact was overlooked in our former paper and the possibility 
was not tested, but it has now been found that the hydrochloride 
obtained from the syn-oxime cannot be converted by solution, 
etc. into an anii -oxime- generating hydrochloride and on decora, 
position invariably regenerates the syw-oxime. The first hypo- 
thesis being adopted, the -oxime reacts in the hydroxy-form 
(HI), giving an ammonium type of hydrochloride {VII) which is 
stable to heat, whilst on the second hypothesis the oxime still reacts 
in the hydroxy-form and the addition of hydrogen chloride takes 
place at the carbon-nitrogen double bond, giving a hydrochloride of 
type (VI) ; in this case, since the same hydrogen is eliminated on 
the removal of hydrogen chloride, no inversion will occur. The 
choice between the two possible mechanisms may depend on the 
analogy of the action of methyl iodide; the second demands the 
existence of two V- ethers and the first provides a possible explana- 
tion that hut one V-ether exists of the type R*CH.NMe,0 (compare 
Brady, T., 1914, 105, 2104). Although all attempts have so far 
failed to obtain two A"-ethers from the aldoximes (compare Scheiber, 
Annalen, 1909, 356, 215), the isolation of two A-methyl ethers of 
phenyl p-tolyl ketoxime by Semper and Lichtenstadt {Ber., 1918, 
51 , 928) favours the second of the hypotheses. 

Some objection has been made to the suggestion that the chlorine 
atom is added to carbon in preference to nitrogen, and Atack {T., 
1921, 119 , 1175) has argued that a compound of the type (VI) 
would not readily lose hydrogen chloride. It may be pointed out 
tl^at hydrogen chloride acts upon phenylcarbimide, giving phenyl- 
carbamyl chloride (Hentschel, Ber., 1885, 18, 1178; Lengfeld and 
Stiegler, Amer. Chem. J., 1894, 16, 70) : 

C6H5‘N:c:o — > CgHs-NH-ctra. 

This compound loses hydrogen chloride at 90 — 100°, and we have 
found that it is readily decomposed by* water and by scxlinn! 
carbonate solution, regenerating phenylcarbimide. Moreover, benz- 
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lydroxamyl chloride is decomposed by sodium carbonate, giving 
be nitrile oxide (Werner and Buss, Ber.y 1894, 27, 2193) : 

CeH,-C:N:0 or CeH^-aN. 

6 

Recent investigations in this field have convinced us that our 
proviso at the end of our paper in 1916 was very necessary, and 
that much more experimental work is required, as the behaviour 
jf the isomeric oximes is not nearly so simple as is generally supposed. 
Fortunately, we are now able to continue this work and we would 
liave preferred to indulge in no further speculations at the 
moment, but we felt it was necessary, in as brief a way as possible, 
to call attention to some of the difficulties involved in our former 
theories. 

Finally, one isolated observation calls for mention. Owing to 
the scarcity of w-methoxybenzaldoxime a specimen of the hydro- 
chloride of this oxime had been put aside in a stoppered bottle some 
nine years ago with the idea of ultimately recovering the oxime. 
When this oxime was required for the present work, this old specimen 
was examined and it was found that about half of it had been con- 
verted into w-methoxybenz amide. No evidence of a similar con- 
version could, however, be obtained in the case of the hydrochlorides 
of benzaldoxime and o-nitrobenzaldoxime in three months. This 
seems to be the first occasion on which the amide has been obtained 
directly from the oxime, for, although Minunni {Gazzetta, 1892, 22, 
ii, 174) obtained benzonitrile and bcnzamide by the action of hydro- 
gen chloride on an ethereal solution of acetylbcnzanfialdoxime, 
Luxmoore [loc. cit.) has shown that the amide is formed by the action 
of hydrogen chloride on benzonitrile in the presence of acetic acid. 

Experimental. 

hUroductian . — Some preliminary words are necessary in connexion 
with the technique adopted in this work. In dealing vith the 
hydrochlorides and oximes, rapidity of work is essential in order 
to avoid, as much as possible, decomposition oi isomeric change, 
and it is practically impossible for one person to carry out all the 
operations with sufficient speed. For this reason, in most of the 
experiments, we have worked together with rapidity, and most of 
the operations, for example the determinations of melting points, 
decomposition of the hydrochlorides, and weighing and decom- 
position of the hydrochlorides for analysis, were carried out within 
a few minutes of the preparation. Small quantities were generally 
useil and the products, after filtration, freed from solvent. or water 
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by pressing repeatedly on specially absorbent tile. As the melting 
points of the oximes,etc.,were largely used as a means of de^mmmg 
which isomcride was formed, they are recorded more carefully than 
usual; the sintering point is the temperature at which the fim 
sign of softening or shrinking occurs and the melting point that a 
which a definite meniscus appears m the capillary tube , the highest 
melting points obtained for the isoincrides are given at the head 
of each Action for comparison. ITie melting and decomposition 
points of the hydrochlorides in some cases vary over a range of 
some five degrees and depend on the rate of hea mg; the tubes 
were as a rule placed in the bath at room temperature and heated 
fairly rapidly at first and then more slowly as the melting point was 
approached. Mixed melting points with pure specimens of the 
.orimes were taken from time to time in case a new isomeride was 
obtained, but with negative results. The hydrochlorides were 
as a rule, decomposed by stirring them rapidly into an excess of 
cold 2A''-sodium hydroxide ; in some cases, when the last traces did 
not at once dissolve, the solution was filtered through glass-wool 
to avoid keeping the oxime in solution too long with the nsk of 
isomeric change; the oxime was precipitated as soon as possible 
from the solution of the sodium salt by the addition of an equal 
volume of a cold saturated solution of ammonium chloride. This 
will hereafter be referred to as the standard method. 

Adian of Hydrogen Chloride on the Benz(M)ximes (Benzfl7ib- 
aldoxime, m. p. 35°. Benzsi/iialdoxime, m. p. 132^).— ^re recrys- 
taUised benzcni«ialdoxime was dissolved in dry ether in a tightly 
corked vessel. Through the cork passed a tube with a wide adapter 
dipping under the surface of the liquid and an exit tube packed 
with dry calcium chloride to prevent condensation of atmospheric 
moisture during the reaction. The solution was cooled in a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt, and a rapid stream of hydrogen chloride, 
dried by passing over calcium chloride and then through concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, passed in. Precipitation occurred almost 
at once and after one minute the precipitated a -hydrochloride was 
rapidly filtered off and pressed on filter-paper. The a-hydro- 
chloride so obtained sintered at 103°, melting and decomposing at 
105°; on decomposition with sodium carbonate solution or by the 
standard method, it gave benzanfialdoxime as an oil (Found: 
Cl = 22‘2. Calc, from anhydrous hydrochloride, Cl ” 22*5 per 


cent.) (compare Luxmoore, loc. cit.), 

A portion of the hydrochloride was transferred as soon as made 
to dry chloroform in a closed vessel witli a calcium chloride guard 
tube, and another portion to ordinary chloroform in an vessel. 
The chloroform was in both rases heated to boiling on the waUn- 
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Imth for thirty seconds, when solution occurred. The solutions 
were rapidly cooled in ice and after standing for ten minutes the 
liydrochloride had crystallised. The P-hydrochloride from the dry 
chloroform sintered at 87®, melting and decomposing at 101®, 
and gave by the standard method a crude oxime sintering at 112® 
and melting at 115®. The hydrochloride from the undried chloro- 
form sintered at 49®, wet the tube at 52®, and melted at 55® (Found : 
01 — 19’8. Calc, for hydrate, Cl — 20*2 per cent.). On decom- 
posing the hydrochloride by the standard method, an oxime was 
fjbtained sintering at 118® and melting at 122®. 

Benzanfitaldoxime in dry ether in the special vessel as Ixdore 
was saturated at — 10° with dry hydrogen chloride for an hour. 
The precipitated p-hydrochloride sintered at 94®, melted and decom- 
posed at 100®, and gave by the standard method a crude 5yn-oxime 
sintering at 95® and melting at 102®. Benzan/ialdoxime in dry 
ether in the special vessel was saturated with dry hydrogen chloride 
without cooling. The solution became warm and a precipitate of 
|5-hydrochioride rapidly formed ; this, after separation, sintered at 
97®, melted and decomposed at 103®, and gave by the standard 
method an oxime sintering at 101® and melting at 107®. A solution 
of 5 grams of benztxniialdoxime in 50 c.c. of dry boiling chloroform 
was saturated \Yith dry hydrogen chloride. No precipitate appeared, 
but on cooling and scratching, the p-hydrochloride separated in 
beautiful, shining leaflets ; these sintered at 92°, melted and decom- 
posed at 102®, and gave by the standard method an oxime sintering 
at 106® and melting at 111®. 

Benz^i/naldoxime was dissolvc*d in dry ether and the solution 
treated at room temperature with dry hydrogen chloride, when 
there w^as an immediate precipitation of the P-hydrochloride; 
this sintered at 104®, melted and decomposed at 108®, and gave by 
the standard method a syu-oxime sintering at 114° and melting at 
116®. The p-hydrochloride was dissolvtri in hot, dry chloroform, 
and, on cooling and scratching, white, plate -like crystals separated 
sintering at 102® and melting and decomposing at 104°; these on 
dccomixjsition by the standard method regenerated bcnz^y^ialdoxinie 
of the usual degree of purity. 

Some difficulty was experienced in deciding if a mixture of the 
two hydrochlorides of benzaldoxime melted at a lower temperature 
than the individual compounds. This was due to the instability 
of the hydrochlorides and the difficulty in preparing both compounds 
simultaneously. This was overcome by using the liquid hydrogen 
ehloride metliod first described by us (T., 1916, 109, 679). The 
^hydrochloride obtained melted and decom]>osed at 103®, and the 
!i hydrochloride sintered at 95® and melted and decomposed at 
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103°. The mixture of the two sintered at 93° and melted at 100°. 
It seems that there is no depression, the small lowering being prob> 
ably due to the fact that, in making the mixture, the hydrochlorides 
were exposed to atmospheric moisture for a slightly longer time. 

Both a- and p -hydrochlorides are very unstable in moist air and 
very rapidly acquire the odour of benzanrialdoxime. For this 
reason, considerable dispatch is necessary when working with these 
compounds, as their melting points rapidly fall and the composition 
of the oxime which they give on decomposition alters. When the 
a-hydrochloride is examined under the microscope, the change 
from a crystalline material to oily drops can be seen to take place 
rapidly. In the case of the p -hydrochloride, the plates of the hydro- 
chloride develop needle-like excrescences which in turn change to 
oil ; it seems, therefore, that moisture decomposes this compound 
with the formation of benzsyTialdoxime (which crystallises in needles) 
and that this is then converted into benzanrialdoxime in the usual 
way by the hydrochloric acid formed at the same time. 

Five grams of finely powdered benzanimldoxime were stirred in 
a mortar with 15 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, when the 
oxime was rapidly converted into the hydrochloride, which remained 
as a white; crystalline suspension in the excess of acid. A small 
quantity of this solid was removed and found to soften at 57° and 
melt completely at 60°. The rest of the suspension was saturated 
with hydrogen chloride, when heat was liberated and the hydro- 
chloride dissolved giving a clear solution (compare Dunstan and 
Thole, he. cit.). This was cooled rapidly and left over-night, when 
large, transparent crystals separated, sintering and wetting the 
tube at 57°, and melting completely at 67°. The crude oxime 
obtained by the standard method sintered at 108° and melted at 
113°. Two similar experiments gave large crystals of the hydro- 
chloride; in each case partial melting occurred sharply at 57“ 
and complete melting at 71 — 72° and 72 — 73°, respectively, and 
decomposition by the standard method gave oximes sintering at 
110° and melting at 120° in one case and at 120° and 125° in the 
other. The large crj^stals of the hydrochloride were more stable 
than the a- and p -hydrochlorides and only slowly decomposed on 
exposure to moist air, but they could not be dried in a vacuum 
owing to loss of hydrogen chloride. Two samples w^ere analysed. 
In one case, a portion of the crystals was drained on filter-paper and 
then rapidly crushed on a porous tile a*d pressed on fresh tile 
repeatedly until apparently free from moisture. The sample was 
then rapidly weighed, decomposed with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, and the halogen determined. In the second case, after 
drying as before, a quantity was added to a tanxl amount of alcoholic 
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potassium hydroxide in a closed weighing bottle, and the weight of 
the sample ascertained by the increase in weight of the solution, 
loss of hydrogen chloride or absorption of moisture during weighing 
being thus avoided [Found : Cl =- (1) 20*1, (2) 20-1. C7H80NCl,H20 
requires Cl == 20*2 per cent.]. The anhydrous compound contains 
22’5 per cent, of chlorine. In the second determination, 25 per cent, 
more material was used than in the first and it seems unlikely that 
exactly the same amount of entangled water would be present in 
two samples separately dried; moreover, the same method of 
drying applied to the hydrochloride of anisaldoxime gave satisfactory 
results (see below). 

A quantity of the above compound was left for a week in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen chloride over concentrated sulphuric acid. 
At the end of that time the crystals had retained their shape, butH 
broke up 'with great ease on slight pressure, although the original 
crystals had been very hard to crush. They sintered at 93®, melted 
and decomposed at 104 — lOo®, and gave, by the standard method, 
an oxime sintering at 118® and melting at 120® (Found : Cl = 22*5. 
Calc, for the anhydrous hydrochloride. Cl = 22*5 per cent.). 

Five grams of benza?iimldoxime were dissolved in 75 o.c of 
ether saturated 'with water, obtained by shaking ether with an equal 
volume of distilled water and separating. The solution was saturated 
with hydrogen chloride, and the precipitate separated and dried 
by pressing on a pad of filter-paper. The hydrochloride wet the 
tube at 57®, melted completely at 72®, and gave, by the standard 
method, an oxime which sintered at 109® and melted at 120° (Found : 
Cl ^ 20*8. Calc, for hydrate, Cl — 20 1 per cent.). The hydro- 
chloride was left in an atmosphere of hydrogen chloride over con- 
centrated sulphuric acid for twelve days. At the end of that time 
it sintered at 104® and melted and decompc>sed at 108® (Found ; 
Cl — 22*8. Calc., Cl 22*5 per cent.). 

A solution of 2 grams of benzawfialdoxime in 40 c.c. of ether was 
saturated with hydrogen chloride "without cooling or 'without any 
f^pecial precautions to avoid the introduction of moisture being 
adopted. A small portion of the precipitate was removed and found 
to collapse at 62°, wet the tube at 75®, and melt and decompose 
at 80®. The rest of the solution containing the precipitate was kept 
. in a stoppered bottle. After forty-eight hours, a portion of the 
hydrochloride sintered at 82°, collapsed at 92°, and melted and 
dwomposed at 100° ; it gave, by the standard method, an oxime 
j^intering at 97° and melting at 100°. After ninety-four hours, the 
hydrochloride sintered at 98° and molted and decomposed at 103°, 
whilst the oxime therefrom sintered at 110° and molUHl at 113°. 
After one week, the hydrochloride sinten^d at 104® ami iiielttHl and 
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decomposed at 108°, whilst the oxime sintered at 100° and melted 
at 115°. 

A portion of the hydrated hydrochloride obtained in aqueous 
solution was powdered, suspended in dry ether, and the suspension 
saturated wdlth hydrogen chloride at room temperature. The 
solid was then found to sinter at 88° and melt and decompose at 
104—105°. There seems no doubt that the hydrate in the presene(5 
of ether and a large excess of hydrogen chloride slowly loses its 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride on ^‘Methoxybenzaldoximes (p. 
Methoxybenza?i^iaIdoxime, m. p. 64°. j5-MethoxybenMynaldoxime, 
m. p. 131*5°). — Pure p-methoxybenza?^^^aldoxime was dissolved in 
dry ether, the solution cooled to -14° and saturated with dry 
hydrogen chloride, the temperature being kept below —10°. The 
a-hydrochloride was precipitated slowly and at first in a somewhat 
pasty condition, but it soon became crystalline. After separation, 
it melted and decomposed at 134° and, on treatment with sodium 
carbonate solution, or by the standard method, gave p-methoxy- 
benzan/ialdoxime, sintering at 57° and melting at 63°, and at 64° 
when mixed with the original aw^i-oxime. The a-hydrochloride was 
boiled with chloroform until it dissolved, and on cooling and scratch- 
ing, the P-hydrochloridc separated which gave, by the standard 
method, an oxime melting at 122°. The solid a-hydrochloride was 
heated on the water-bath for thirty minutes, when it was converted 
into tfie p-compound, which gave p-mcthoxybenz5t/naldoxime. 
p-Methoxybenza?zfmldoxime was dissolved in dry chloroform, tlu* 
solution warmed on the water- bath, saturated with dry hydrogen 
chloride, again warmed, and more hydrogen chloride passed in. 
The precipitated p-hydiochloride melted and decomposed at 134° 
and, by the standard method, gave a crude oxime melting at 131°. 
Finely powdered p-methoxybcnzanh*aldoxinie was added to liquid 
hydrogen chloride, when it was rapidly converted into the hydro- 
chloride, which did not dissolve in the excess of liquid. When the 
excess of hydrogen chloride had evaporated, the solid a-hydrochloride 
left melted and decomposed at 132° and, on decomposition in the 
standard way, gave p-melhoxybenzflwTialdoxirae. 

Five grams of finely powdered p-methoxybenzariiialdoxime were 
ground in a mortar with 15 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid; 
the oxime dissolved and after a few’ seconds a white, crystalline 
precipitate of p-hydrochloride appeared. A portion of this com- 
pound was found to sinter at 110° and to melt and decompose at 
122°; by the standard method, it gave an oxime sintering at 119 
and melting at 123°. The rest of the suspension of hydrochloride 
was diluted with another 15 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
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and saturated with hydrogen chloride during forty-five minutes, 
when most of the solid passed into solution, the small amount 
undissolved being removed by filtration through glass wool. The 
solution, which had acquired a purple tint, on leaving over-night 
deposited crystals of ^-hydrochloride, melting and decomposing 
at 136°, and giving by the standard method an oxime sintering at 
120° and melting at 128°. The hydrochloride was dried and analysed 
in a similar way to the bcnzaldoxime derivative prepared in a like 
manner (Found : Cl = 18 '8. Calc, for anhydrous hydrochloride. 
Cl = 18’9 per cent.). 

p-Methoxybenz^yjialdoxime was dissolved in dry ether, and dry 
hydrogen chloride passed into the solution, when precipitation of 
the p -hydrochloride began immediately. The p-hydrochloridc 
melted and decomposed at 134° and did not depress the melting 
point of the a-hydrochloride on admixture ; by the standard method, 
it gave an oxime melting at 431°. The p-hydrochloride on crystal- 
lisation from chloroform, as with the a-compound, gave a hydro- 
chloride melting and decomposing at 135°, which gave a crude 
syw-oxime melting at 128°. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride on 3 : ^•Methylenedioxybenzoldoximes 
(3 : 4-Methylenedioxybenza?Uialdoximc, m. p. 111°. 3 : 4-Methyl - 
enedioxybenz^y?ialdoxime, m, p. 146°). — Pure 3 : 4-Methylene- 
dioxybenzantialdoxime was dissolved in dry ether and the solution 
saturated with dry hydrogen chloride at room temperature, when 
the a-hydrochloride was slowly precipitated; it melted and decom- 
|K)sed at 170—172° (Found : Cl = 17-4. CgHgOaNCl requires 
(1 — 17'7 per cent.). A portion on decomposition by the standard 
method, or by sodium carbonate solution, gave a crude oxime 
melting at 105° and, after crystallisation from acetone and water, 
at 109 — 111°, and at 109—111° when mixtHi with the a?ifi-oxime. 
Another portion of the a-hydrochloride was boiled with benzene 
for five minutes, but did not dissolve ; the solid p-hydrochloride 
thus obtained melted and decomposed at 167—169° and did not 
(lonre.ss the melting j>oint of the a-hydrochloride on admixture ; 
ilocoiii position by the standard method gave an oxime melting at 
128 — 132°, which after crystallisation from acetone and water 
melted at 137 — 140°. Boiling the original a-hydrochloride with 
l)enzono for thirty minutes gave a product which on decomposition 
yielded a crude oxime melting at 134 — 135°. 3 : 4-Methylene<lioxy- 
henzfuj/taldoxime was dissolvt^l in boiling heirzenc and the hot 
solution saturated with dry hydrogtui chloride. The P-hvdr(:K‘hlori<le 
obtainwl meltcxl and deetimpcxsotl at 176-- -1 78° and gav<‘ by tlu' 
dandard method a .crude oxime melting at 130°, which afUT 
crystallisation from acetone and water melted at 142°. 
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A quantity of the anii-oxime was ground in a mortar with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid for some minutes ; the oxime rapidly 
changed to the hydrochloride, which was separated by pouring on 
to a porous tile. The hydrochloride melted and decomposed at 
176 — 178° and gave an oxime sintering at 100° and melting at 103°, 
and when mixed with the original anit-oxime, at 99° and 1 10°. After 
crystallisation from acetone and water, the oxime melted at 110— ’ 
111°, and at 109 — 111° when mixed with the anti-oidme, Unhke 
the hydrochloride of p-methoxybenzaldoxime prepared in a similar 
way, the compound here obtained is the a-hydrochloride. Similar 
results were obtained when a solution of the anil -oxime in ether 
saturated with water was treated with hydrogen chloride at room 
temperature, the a-hydrochloride being precipitated with no 
indication of the formation of a hydrate. 

3 : 4-Methyienedioxybenz^naIdoxime was dissolved in dry ether 
and hydrogen chloride passed into the solution. The instant the 
gas came in contact with the liquid a precipitate of the p -hydro- 
chloride formed, which, after some time, was separated and found 
to melt and decompose at 176 — 178° ; it did not depress the melting 
point of the a-hydrochloride on admixture. The p -hydrochloride 
so obtained, on decomposition by the standard method, gave a 
crude ^yn-oxime sintering at 121° and melting at 126°. Some 
conversion appears to have taken place during the operations, 
probably in the decomposition of the hydrochloride, as the crude 
oxime is of rather low melting point. It has, moreover, always 
been found a matter of considerable difficulty to obtain in this 
case a crude 5yn-oxime of high melting point when preparing it 
from the anri-oxime through the hydrochloride precipitated in 
organic solvents. A portion of the p -hydrochloride was boiled 
for fifty minutes with benzene under reflux, but no conversion 
was brought about, the product giving a crude ^n-oxime melting 
at 125—126°. 

Action of Hydrogen Chloride on m-NiirohenzaldoxiTnea (wi-Nitro- 
benzon/ialdoxime, m. p. 120°. m-Nitrobenz«y7ialdoxime, m. p. 
123°). — 7re-Nitrobenza;iiialdoxime was dissolved in boiling benzene 
and the hot solution saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, when 
the p -hydrochloride was precipitated at once. It sintered at 122°, 
melted and decomposed at 135°, and gave by the standard method 
a crude oxime sintering at 104° and melting at 113°, which when 
admixed with 7??-nitrobenza«f/aIdoxiine melted at 95 — 98°. Mixed 
melting jxjints are always necessary as a control when working 
with this oxime, as the two isumeride.s unit at jjractically the same 
temperature, but an admixture of one depresses the melting point 
of the other. The above method gives a purer oxime than that 
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obtained by using ether at the ordinary temperature, when the 
(5-hydrochloride is only slowly precipitated. 

Hydrogen chloride passed into a solution of w-nitrobenzanei- 
aldoxime in dry ether at — 15® precipitated a hydrochloride which 
sintered at 130° and melted and decomposed at 137®. On decom- 
position by the standard method, this gave an oxime sintering at 
77® and melting at 98®, and at the same temperatures on admixture 
with the OM^i-isomeride ; after crystallisation from acetone and water, 
the product sintered at 111® and melted at 119®, and when mixed 
with the aw<i-oiime, at 93® and 96®. The oxime obtained is obviously a 
mixture of the two isomerides produced from a mixture of hydro- 
chlorides. On keeping a portion of the hydrochloride for fifteen hours 
and then decomposing it, a purer -oxime was obtained sintering 
at 90® and melting at 105°, and when mixed with the a/iii-oxime, at 
S7® and 94®. 

Finely powdered w-nitrobenzaTi^ialdoxime was added in small 
portions to liquid hydrogen chloride, when a clear yellow solution 
was obtained. When the excess of hydrogen chloride had evaporated, 
the a-hydrochloride sintered at 125® and melted and decomposed at 
134®; it gave, on decomposition, an oxime sintering at 115® and 
melting at 120® and, admixed with anti-o^me, at 118° and 120®. 
At the low temperature, the a-hydrochloride can be obtained com- 
paratively pure. 

No evidence was obtained of the formation of a hydrate when 
m-nitrobenzan^ialdoxime was ground with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and the suspension saturated ^vith hydrogen chloride. 
The hydrochloride did not dissolv'e under these conditions, and gave 
a 5y?i-oxime of rather poor quality on decomposition. 

m-Nitrobcnzaynaldoxime in ethereal solution gave an immediate 
precipitate of the p -hydrochloride when treated with hydrogen 
chloride. This sintered at 125°, melted and decomposed at 136®, 
and on decomposition by the standard method gave a crude syn~ 
oxime sintering at 102® and melting at 111® alone, at 107° and 118® 
when mixed with w-nitrobenz^ynaldoxime, and at 88® and 92° when 
mixed with m-nitrobenza7iiialdoxime. 

3 : i-DhnetkoxybenzsynaMoximc. — Five grams of 3 : 4-dimethoxj^- 
benzanOaldoxime w^ere dissolved in 75 c.c. of boihng benzene, and 
the hot solution was saturated with hydrogen chloride. The 
precipitated hydrochloride melted and decomposed at 151® and, 
'11 decomposition by the standard meth(xl, gave a crude oxime 
'licit iiig at 102 — 108°. The oxime Avas dried by pressing it on a ]>orous 
tiic and added to 30 c.c, of boiling benzene, tlie solution filtered and 
I'lpidly cooled, ivhen the -oxime crystallised in very pale pink 
needles melting at 119® (Found: N == 7-9. C9H11O3N requires 
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N = 7*7 per cent.). The orientation of the compound was deter- 
mined in the usual way by dissolving it in acetic anhydnde at room 
temperature, decomposing the excess of anhydride with sodium 
carbonate solution, and extracting the product with ether. On 
removing the solvent, an uncrystallisable oil was obtained which 
could not be induced to crystaUise by seeding with 3 : 4-dimethoxy. 
benzonitrile ; it seems probable that the oil was acetyl-3 : 4-di- 
methoxy benz;5y?ialdoxi me, which is stable to sodium carbonate 
solution. Treatment of a portion of the oil with cold 2i^-8odiuffi 
hydroxide, followed by seeding with the nitrile resulted in its 
immediate solidification and the product was identified as 3:4- 
dime thoxy benzonitrile (compare Wentworth and Brady, T., 1920, 
117, 1045, who found that acetyl-5-bromo-3 : 4-dimethoxy- 
benzsywaldoxime behaved similarly). The rest of the oil was 
lieated for some hours with 2A-sodium hydroxide, w^en it slowly 
dissolved with evolution of ammonia. The solution on saturation 
with carbon dioxide gave no precipitate of oxime, but when acidified 
with hydrochloric acid gave veratric acid. The -configuration 
of the oxime was therefore established. 

Aciiom of Hydrogen Chloride, on rii-MetkoxybenzQ>r\%\<}dA<>xime . — 
The hydrochloride precipitated by saturating a solution of wf- 
methoxybenzaniialdoxime in boiling benzene with hydrogen 
chloride melted and decomposed at 108 — 110°. On decomposition 
by the standard method, an oil was obtained which, after extraction 
^vith ether and removal of the solvent, refused to crystallise. In 
order to determine whether this w'as a 5ya-oxirae or a mixture nf 
the two isoraerides, it was dissolved at once in acetic anhydride 
at room temperature, the excess of anhydride decomposed with 
sodium carbonate solution, and the product extracted with ether. 
After removal of the solvent, an vincrysta Hi sable oil was again 
obtained, which was hydrolysed by heating on the water- bath vnih 
2iV-sodium hydroxide, when the oil dissolved and ammonia was 
evolved. The solution was diluted somewhat, shaken with ether to 
remove traces of unchanged material, saturated with carbon dioxide, 
and again shaken with ether. On evaporating the second ethereal 
extract, an oil was obtained which slowly solidified and was identi- 
fied as m-mcfchoxybenza7j/iaIdoxime. The aqueous sodium bi- 
carbonate solution was acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid and 
extracted with ether, when, on removing the solvent, a small amount 
of solid w'as obtained whicdi was found to ho T»-methoxybcnzei<‘ 
acid. The relativ<‘ amounts of oxime and acid obtained were, 
roughly, as three to one ; it a[)pears, therefore, that no l^etter eoii- 
version had been (d)taincd than by the ordinary methcxls (compaiv 
Brady and Dunn, T., 1914, 105, 2413). 
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Action of Hydrogen Chloride on o-Methoxy-^ o-Hydroxy, 2:4- 
HiniirO’, 3 : ^-DibromoA’hydroxy-y and \\‘Dimethylami7W-benzB>o.\i~ 
aldoximes. — A solution of o-methoxybenzan<taldoxime in boiling 
benzene was saturated with dry hydrogen chloride. The precipi- 
tated hydrochloride melted at 114° and decomposed at 130°, and, 
on decomposition with sodium carbonate solution or by the standard 
method, gave an oxime, melting at 92 — 94° and not depressing the 
melting point of the original oxime. Part of the hydrochloride was 
warmed with chloroform, when it dissolved slowly and some 
liydrogen chloride was evolved; on cooling, nothing separated, so 
light petroleum was added cautiously until a crystalline precipitate 
appeared, which sintered and partly decomposed at 75°. This was 
probably a mixture of hydrochloride and oxime formed by partial 
loss of hydrogen chloride ; on treatment by the standard method, 
it gave an oxime melting at 92 — 93° which did not depress the melt- 
jng point of the original oxime. A portion of the hydrochloride 
was heated in a glycerol bath to 115 — 117°, when it melted without 
visible evolution of gas. On cooling and scratching, the liquid 
solidified and, after being pressed on a porous tile and washed with 
a little dry ether to remove oxime, sintered at 98°, melted at 1 10°, and 
decomposed at 120°. Decomposition again gave the original oxime, 
o-Hydroxybenza?irialdoxime was dissolved in boiling benzene, 
and the solution saturated with dry hydrogen chloride. A rapid 
precipitation of the hydrochloride occurred. This melted and 
decomposed at 153° and on decomposition with sodium carbonate 
solution regenerated the original oxime. 

2 : 4 -Dinitrobenza/z^ laid oxime was dissolved in boiling benzene 
md the solution saturated with hydrogen chloride. No precipitate 
formed for some time, but, as the solvent evaporated, crystals 
separated wiiich were found to consist of the original oxime. A 
solution in boiling xylene gave no precipitat<‘ on saturation witli 
hydrogen chloride, and, after cooling, the addition of light petrol- 
eum precipitated the original oxime. The oxime was also dis- 
solved in liquid hydrogen chloride and part of the solution was 
poured into excess of sodium carbonate solution and part allowed to 
evaporate spontaneously. In both cases the original oxime was 
recovered, there being no evidence, in the latter instance, of the 
formation of a hydrochloride. 

3 : 5-Dibromo-4-hydroxybcnzrMdjalduximc in boiling benzene 
gave a hydrochloride, melting at 189° and decomposing at 195°, 
which on treatment with sodium carbonate solution dissolved 
completely; on acidifying the solution with dilute sulphuric acid, 
file original oxime was rccovererl. 

p*DimethylaminolKuizr7«/ialdoxiine in Inuliug benzene gave a 
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hydrochloride, melting and decomposing at 172^^, which regenerated 
the original oxime on decomposition by the standard method. 
^-Dimethylaminobenzan/ialdoxime was added to liquid hydrogen 
chloride, when it dissolved. Part of the solution was added to a 
large excess of sodium carbonate solution, when the original oxime 
was precipitated ; the rest was allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
when a pasty, transparent, vamish-like material was obtained. 
This was pressed on a porous tile and after a very short time had no 
longer the odour of hydrogen chloride ; after from one to two minutes, 
the varnish began to grow opaque and solidify, whilst at the same 
time bubbles of gas began to appear in it and the odour of hydrogen 
chloride became very strong. On referring subsequently to our 
notes made in 1914 on the action of liquid hydrogen chloride on 
oximes, it was found that an exactly similar observation had been 
recorded with this compound, although the fact had escaped our 
memories when the recent experiments were performed. It seems 
that an unstable dihydrochloride of p-dimethylaminobenzanii. 
aldoxime can be obtained at low temperatures. 

Result of keeping Hydrochlorides. — A sample of the hydrochloride 
of ?n-methoxybenzanMdoxime prepared in 1914 and kept in a 
stoppered bottle was treated with cold 2i\^-sodium hydroxide, when 
only part dissolved. The mixture was diluted somewhat, filtered, 
and the solid, which formed about half of the original material, 
washed and cry^stalliscd twice from hot w^ater, when long, white 
needles were obUined melting at 134“. This compound, on being 
warmed with sodium hydroxide solution, dissolved wnth the evolu- 
tion of ammonia, and acid precipitated wz-methoxybenzoic acid from 
the alkaline solution. This behaviour, and analysis also, indicated 
that the compound was m-methoxyhenzamide, which has not been 
previously described (Found : N = 9*5. CgHgOgN requires N = 9 3 
per cent.). 

The alkaline solution which had been separated from the solid, 
on addition of ammonium chloride, gave an oil which, after extrac- 
tion with ether, was identified as m-methoxybenzan^ialdoxime. 
The aqueons layer, on acidification with diluto hydrochloric acid 
and extraction with ether, yielded a small quantity of m-methoxy- 
benzoic acid. Experiments on the hydrochlorides obtained from 
benzaniialdoximes and o-nitrobenzanfialdoxime, kept for three 
months in stoppered bottles in the dark, gave no indication of the 
formation of amide, as, at the end of that time, they were still 
completely soluble in cold 2A-sodium hydroxide. 

Phenylmrbamyl Chloride. — This compound was prepared by 
Hentschel (loc. cit.) by the action of hydrogen chloride on phenyl- 
carbimide, and by T/^ngfeUl and Stieglitz {loc. cit.) by the action of 
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phosphorus pentachloride on phenylurethane. Although it had 
been found that the compound decomposed on being heated to 
100°, no mention could be discovered of the action of water or 
alkalis upon it. The compound was prepared by the method of 
Hentschel. When the solid chloride was added to water, it decom- 
posed slowly and oily drops of phenylcarbimide separated which, 
after some ten minutes, were further decomposed by the water, 
yielding diphenylcarbamide. On treatment of the hydrochloride 
y'ith sodium carbonate solution, the decomposition to phenyl- 
carbimide w'as immediate. 

Summ/iry. 

(1) It has been demonstrated that benzaldoxime, p-methoxy-, 
3 : 4-methylenedioxy-, and w-nitro-benzaldoximes give two hydro- 
chlorides, one of which, on decomposition, generates the arUi- 
oxime, and the other the oxime. High temperature favours 
the formation of the latter hydrochloride. 

(2) The so-caEed benzsi/naldoxime hydrochloride of Luxmoore 
has been shown to be a hydrate. 

(3) 3 ; 4-Dimethoxybenzan<ialdoxime has been converted into 
its syn-isomeride by preparing the hydrochloride in boiling benzene. 
On the other hand, o-hydroxy-, o-methoxy-, m-methoxy-, and 
3 : 5-dibromo‘4-hydroxy-benzfln<ialdoximes were not so converted 
under similar conditions. 

(4) The hydrochloride of m-methoxybenzaldoxime on keeping 
for some years is partly converted into T/i-methoxybenzamide. 

(5) The technique involved in working unth these compoimds 
has been indicated. 

(6) Some modifications of the views previously put forward by 
us on the mechanism of isomeric change in the oximes have beim 
doRcribed. 

Thk Ralph Forstkr Laboratorv of Ohoanic Chemistry, 

University Collkoe, Lonoon. [ lifccucd , Jtnie 


CCI . — Influence of Hydrogen Chloride on the 
Enolising Action of Grignard^s Reugent, 

By ViNAYAK Keshav Bhagwat. 

The probable enolisation of ketones during the process of halogen- 
ation was first clearly pointed out by Lapworth (T., 1904, 85, 30), 
who studied the maetion in various solvents and drew the con- 
elusion that the halogen is absorbed by the unsaturated modification 
of the ketone. 
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Dawson and his co-workers put forward a similar explanation of 
the mechanism of halogenation of acetaldehyde and its homologuos 
(T 1909 95 , 1860 ; 1914, 105 , 275, 387). They have further found 
that halogenation is accelerated in the presence of a strong acid 
such as hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. According to their view, 
the presence of a negative group in the molecule or of a catalyst 
in the reaction mixture promotes enolisation of the aldehyde and 
thus accelerates halogenation. 

Up to the present, however, in only one instance have acetoim and 
acetaldehyde been observed to react in the enolic form (Freer, 
^wer. CAem. J., 1890. 12 , 355; 1891, 13 , 319). 

Dr Sudborough and the author found that simple aldehydes and 
ketones display very little tendency to enolise in the presence of 
Grignard's reagent 1919, 11, 192) ; a moderately high 

degree of enolisation was observed, however, in the case of an acid 
sample of isovaleraldehydo, and the su^estion was made that this 
result might have been due to the enolising action of the acid. In 
view of the work of Dawson, the explanation seems satisfactory, 
but it must be remembered that the acid— presumably tsovalenc 
acid— would decompose in presence of Grignard’s reagent and 
therefore would have no chance to exert its enolising influence. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the marked enolisation m the case 
of the acid sample was due to the trace of water (formed in the auto- 
oxidation of the aldehyde) not having been removed by the calcium 


chloride. 

In order to settle this point, the present investigation was under- 
taken. The results corroborate the first view, for it was found that 
whilst acetic acid has no influence on the cnoUsing action of Grignard’s 
reagent, hydrogen chloride exerts a very great influence. 


Experimental. 

As slight variations of temperature afleet the vapour pressure of 
ethyl-ethereal solutions to an appreciable extent, all the experiments 
were performed in pure fsoamyl -ethereal solution as suggested^ b} 
Hihhert and Sudborough (T., 1904, 85, 934). To obviate the small 
errors due to the absorption of moisture, cartoon dioxide, and oxygen, 
the apparatus was filled with pure dry nitrogen in each experiment. 

The amyl ether was prepared from commercial woamyl alcohol 
(b. p. 128—130°) by Schrotcr and Sontag’s method (Ber., 1908, 
41, 1924), and purified by keeping over calcium chloride for about 
two days and then boiling twice with metallic sodium for eight 
hours, with intermediate distillation ; it was thereafter successively 
treated with a little magnesium methyl Jodide, sodium, am 
phosphoric oxide, and iinally distilled. 
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The Grignard’s reagent was prepared as described by Hibbert 
and Sudborough, and the nitrogen by the method given by Lupton 
{Chem. News, 1876, 33, 90). ‘ 

Propaldehyde, prepared by Lieben’s method {Monaish., 1883, 4, 
14), was repeatedly carefully fractionated, treated with calcium 
cliloride, and again fractionated, until a product of constant density 
was obtained; b. p. 44-5 — 45’5°/687 ram. ; d® Q.g4()2. 

isoValeraldehyde, prepared by Bouveault and RossePs method 
{Bull. Soc. chim., 1894, [iii], 11, 301), was purified as above; b. p. 
88 o — 89-5°/684 mm., 0'8212. 

Merck’s extra pure acetone was dehydrated with fused calcium 
chloride and distilled until the density was constant; b. p. 
53 o°/688 mm., d‘^ 0'7849. 

Pure glacial acetic acid, in. p. 16°, was used in these experiments. 
A <lilute solution of hydrogen chloride in dry amyl ether was pre- 
pared, and standardised by titrating with standard caustic soda the 
aqueous extract of a weighed quantity. 

Small quantities of the acid solution and of the substance were 
weighed in a stoppered tube and then dissolved in about 10 c.c. of 
dry amyl ether. The tube containing the solution w^as lowered 
vertically into a stout filter flask of about 250 c.c. capacity, provided 
with an air-tight rubber bung carrying a tapped tube nearly touching 
the bottom of the flask. Excess of magnesium methyl iodide solution 
(about 10 — 15 c.c.) having been placed in the flask, the air was 
displaced by nitrogen which had bubbled through concentrated 
sulphuric acid and passed over phosphoric oxide. The side tube of 
ike flask was attached to a Lunge nitrometer filled with dry mercury, 
and the apparatus was left for one to two hours to attain room 
temperature. The level of the mercury in the nitrometer and the 
temperature having then been noted, the two solutions were mixed 
by slightly tilting the flask and shaken vigorously ; after about two 
iiours, the volume of the gas evolved was read with the usual pre- 
cautions, and corrections for change of temperature and pressure 
during the period were applied. The quantity of the cnolic form wms 
calculated from the amount of raethanc evolved in the reaction. 
Occasionally a blank exjierimont was made to show’ that the dry 
^''•oamyl ether used as solvent did not develop any gas with the 
Orignard’s reagent and to make sure that the ether did not absorb 
any moisture. 

It has been mcenily shown by Hess and Rheinbuldt [Ber., 1921, 
54, [B], 2043) tliat magnesium methyl uxlide yields ethane w hen 
treated with hydrochloric acid. Under the conditions mentioned 
ill this paper, however, the itwamyl-ethcreal solution of hydrogen 
ddoride did not give any gas with magnesium methyl iodide. 
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The results of these experiments are given in Tables I to V and 
shown graphically in the figure. 

Table I. 


Acetone and hydrogen chloride. 


Gram 

Amount C.c. of 

Enolis- 

Gram 

Amount 

C.c. of 

Enolis. 

of acet> 

of acid 

gas at 

ation. 

of acet- 

of acid 

gas at 

ation. 

one. 

(%). 

N.T.P, 

(%). 

one. 

(%). N.T.P. 

{%). 

0-2904 

1-21 

10-51 

9-37 

0-0256 

22-64 

5-89 

69-60 

0-1930 

2-34 

11-58 

15-63 

0-0240 

29-90 

6-96 

76-07 

0-1066 

4-08 

8-65 

21-01 

0-0232 

37-93 

7«81 

87-27 

0-0774 

8-85 

7-00 

23-41 

0-0248 

60-06 

9-23 

96-37 

0-0282 

13-74 

4-60 

42-25 

nil 

0-0015 

nil 

nil 

0-0256 

16-30 

4-73 

44-72 


gram 



0-0240 

20-40 

4-84 

62-21 

0-3182 

nil 






Table 11. 






Acetic acid and acetone. 



Gram of 

Amount of C.c. of gas 

C.c. of gas 



acetone. 

acid. 

at N.T.I\ 

due to acid 

KnoLisatioa. 

nil 


0-0600 gram 

24-56 

— 


nil 

0-1390 

31-15% 


17-45 

17-79 



0-2020 

21-09 „ 


17-31 

17-47 




Table III. 



Table 

IV. 



TsoValeraldehyde and hydrogen 
chloride. 


Gram 


C.c. of 

Enolis- 

of alde- 

Grams 

gas at 

ation. 

hyde. 

of acid. 

N.T.P. 

{%)■ 

0-3446 

nil 

7-34 

8-18 

oil 

0-0018 

nil 

nil 

0-0592 

1-13 

* 

2-91 

15-81 

0-0262 

4-52 

42-47 

0-0264 

6-61 

3-41 

49-53 

0-0232 

9i87 

4-60 

76-16 

0-0222 

10-47 

4-71 

81-50 

0-0240 

12-32 

5-16 

82-60 

0-0246 

12-55 

6-58 

87-09 

0-0224 

18-47 

5-01 

85-80 


* Volume of gas due lu acid ^ 
214 e.c. 


Propaldehyde and hydrogen 
chloride. 


Gram 

Amount 

C.c. of 

Enulis- 

of alde- 

of acid 

gas at 

ation. 

hyde. 

(%). 

N.T.P, 

(%)• 

0-2618 

nil 

2-20 

2- IS 

0-0288 

8-79 

2-02 

18-12 

0-0330 

15-63 

3-80 

29-78 

0-0378 

17-01 

5-27 

36-08 

0-0282 

22-75 

3-99 

36-61 

0-0248 

32-62 

6-24 * 

65-13 

0*0276 

38-44 

8-23 

76-66 

0-0264 

38-91 

7-63 

74-85 

0-0482 

46-56 

9-30 

79-22 

0-0248 

52-66 

7-78 

81-23 


• A further 2 c.e. of gus weiv 
duo to llie acid. 


Table V. 


isoValeraldehyde and acetic acid. 


Gram of 

Gram of 

C.c. of gas 

C.c. of gas 

Enolisation. 

aldehyde. 

acid. 

at N.T.P. 

duo to acid. 

Per cent. 

nil 

0-0168 

8-54 


nil 

0-3812 

0-0206 

19-23 

, 10-49 

8-81 

0-1046 

0-0224 

12 41 

8-36 

7-99 
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In all these experiments the vapour pressure of the amyl ether 
was neglected. 

Summary *a7id Comlusions. 

The action of Grignard’s reagent upon acetone, isovaleraldehyde, 
and propaldehyde in amyl-ethereal solution and in presence of 
acetic acid and of hydrogen chloride has been investigated with 
the following results : 

(i) Acetic acid has no effect on the enolising action of Giignard’s 
reagent, owing to decomposition immediately consequent on its 
exposure to the attack of the organo-metallic iodide. Lapworth 
[loc. cit.) ascribes the inability of acetic acid and similar acids to 



accelerate the halogenation of ketones (according to his theory by 
enolising them) to their weakly acid character. 

(ii) Hydrogen chloride exerts a great influence on the enolisation 
of these aldehydes and acetone, the degree of enolisation being pro- 
portional to the quantity of acid present. 

In conclusion, I W'ould like to express my thanks to Dr. Sudborough 
for his valuable suggestions during the progress of this work, which 
was done mainly at Bangalore. My thanks are also due to the 
Research Grant (Committee of the li)mbay University for a grant 
which has defrayed part of the expenses incurred in this work. 

Municipal Colleoe of Technology, 

University of Manchester. 


[/?cc€ti5ed, May 4/A, 1923.] 
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cell . — Constitutional Studies m the Monocarboxylk 
Acids derived from Sugars, Fart I. Tetrameihyl 
Oaluctonolactone and the Structure of Galactose. 

By John Prydk. 

The hexonic acids, such as gluconic and galactonic acids, togeihi^r 
with their salts and esters, have been formulated as straight ehaii) 
coinpoimds, whilst the cyclic structure of 1 : 4*-lactones (yJactoncs) 
has been assigned to the dehydration products into which the fret- 
acids readily pass. 

These assumptions have been justified by the evidence of Hudnui 
{J. Anicr. Chem. Soc.^ 1910, 32 , 338), who lias examined the re]atic]i 
between the structure and the optical activity of the lactones of 
twenty-four monocarboxylio acids derived from various sugar;; 
containing from live to nine carbon atoms. Hudson has brought 
forward convincing evidence on the following points ; 

(1) The lactones have a higher optical rotatory power than tin; 
corresponding free acids. 

(2) The stereochemical conventions laid down in the researches 
of Fischer being adopted, the direction of optical rotation of the 
lactones in a dextro- or laevo- sense h determined by the position of 
the oxygen bridge on the right- or left-hand side of the carbon chain. 

On the basis of these generalisations, Hudson shows that very 
good grounds exist for formulating all the lactones of the sugar ackb 
examined by him as 1 : 4-compounds. But 'whilst this may apply 
to the lactones of the monoearboxylic acids derived from unsulj- 
stituted sugars, it by no means follo'ws that the 1 : 4 -oxygen bridge-- 
or any other one type of linking — is of universal occurrence in the 
stable sugars themselves (compare Irvine, this vol., p. 918). Whiht 
the hypothesis that the 1 : 4 or butylene -oxide stnictvire is common 
to all the stable sugars ha.s been very fruitful of new ideas, it is 
only recently that it has bccii submitted to rigid experimental 
test. Thus it has been generally assumed that glucose luvs a 1 ;4- 
oxygen bridge in its most stable configuration, and whilst diret-t 
experimental proof is lacking, there is a mass of collateral evident 
which renders this assumption highly probable. In the arguments 
advanced in the present communication, the 1 : 4 -structure for 
glucose and its derivatives is accepted, but it must be pointed out 
that much of the evidence could be interpreted equally W'^ell on the 
basis of a 1 : 5-linking. In the case of the other aldo-hexoscs or 
-j)entoscs, there wus, until very recently, little evidence, even of 


Terminology recommended by Irvine for the sugar group. 
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an indirect nature, pointing to the presence or otherwise of a 
1 : 4-bridge. 

Helferich and Malkomes {Ber.y 1922, 55, [5], 702) have shown 
that S-hydroxyhexaldehyde readily reacts as a cyclic amylene- 
oxide substance to give a stable compound parallel in many ways 
to methylglucoside, and the possibility of the occurrence of 1:5- 
rings in the normal sugars is at once suggested. More recently. 
Hirst and Purves {this vol., p. 1352) have submitted evidence which 
shows that xylose definitely possesses an amylene- oxide structure, 
and not a butylene-oxide structure as has hitherto been assumed . 

In the present investigations in the hexonic acid series, evidence 
has been accumulated which shows with some degree of certainty 
that the normal configuration of galactose is also that of an amylene- 
oxide sugar (I), the assumption being made that Hudson's rule 
is as applicable to the methylated as to the non-methylated lactones 
— an assumption which is justifiable when it is borne in mind that 
in the sugars generally no profound changes in optical properties 
result from methylation. 


CH'OH 



CHj-OH 

(I-) 


/CO 

ni-OH / 
I o 

HO-CH 

xAh 


HC-OH 

in,-' 


OH 


- CO 

,tc 


CO 

I 

HC'OMe' 


HG*OMe 
MeO-CH 

I 

CH MeO-CH 

' A 


MeO-CH 

,4 


(II.) 


HC-OMe 

inj-OM 

(III.) 


A 

(IV.) 


IHj-OMe 


d'Galactose, which is itself dextrorotatory, gives rise to a galac- 
tonol^ctone of laevo-rotation (Schnelle and Tollens, Annalen, 1892, 
271, 81) to which, in accordance with Hudson s rule, formula II 
has been assigned. If galactose be methylated to give tetramethyl 
galactose, and if tliis substituted hexose be oxidised to tetramethyl 
galactonolactone, lactonisation can only occur in the position 
originally unsubstituted in the parent sugar, that is, in the position 
formerly occupied by the oxygen bridge. If this were actually 
the 4-position, one might expect to obtain a Ijevorotatory tetra- 
niethyl galactonolactone (III), since the oxygen bridge would lie on 
the left-hand side of the carbon chain. On the contrary, it has been 
found that tetramethyl galactose, prepared by direct methylation 
of galactose, gives on oxidation a tetramethyl galactonolactone 
vliich, like the parent hexose, is strongly dextrorotatory and there- 
fore has its oxygen bridge on the right-hand side of the carbon 
VOL. exxm, 3 Q 
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chain (IV). The oxygen linking in the parent sugar must then 
have occupied the same position, that is, most probably the 1 : 6. 

This explanation of the dextrorotation of tetramethyl galaetono- 
lactone from tetramethyl galactose is further substantiated by the 
fact that the Icevorotatory tetramethyl galactonolaotone, to which 
formula HI is ascribed, has been prepared by methylataon of 
galactonolaotone (II), prepared by direct oxidation of galactose 
It was found to be possible to methylate the lactone by ra^ns of 
silver oxide and methyl iodide, to give the methyl ester of tetm^ 
methyl galactonic acid, and the latter substance gave, on hydrolysis 
with barium hydroxide, a tetramethyl galactonolaotone which, 
like the parent lactone, was also laevorotatory. Thus, two isomeric 
tetramethyl galactonolactones have been obtained, one dextro- 
the other Isevo-rotatory, the direction of rotation being dependent 
on the particular stage of the operations at which the lactone ring 
is closed, as is summarised in the following scheme : 

GALACTOSE 



methylation oxidation 

/ X 


2:3:4: 6- Tetramethyl galactose Galactonolactone 


oxidation 


methylation 

Methyl ester of 2 : 3 : 5 : 6-Tetra- 
methyi galactonic acid 


I 

dexiro-2 : 3 : 4 : 6-TETKAMETHYL 
GALACTONOLACTONE 


hydrolysis 

I 

Icbvo-2 : 3 : 5 : 6-TE'lRA- 
METHYL GALACTONO- 
LACTONE 


+ 106-7^ + 16-7°. [«L - 29-5^ - 27*0^ 

The fact that it is possible to methylate galactonolactone to 
give methyl feimmethylgalactonate instead of methyl pentomethyl- 
galactonate is worthy of note. The water formed during the 
reaction, by methylation of the pre-existing hydroxyl groujw of 
the lactone, produces, in the presence of silver oxide, the silver 
salt of the acid and this reacts with methyl iodide to give the 
methyl ester. The hydroxyl group on the 4-carbon atom apparently 
does not then methylate — possibly due to sferie factors — or methyl* 
. ates but slowly, so that it is possible to arrest the reaction at a stage 
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con*esponding to the ester of the tetramethyl acid. The possibility 
of methylating this additional hydroxyl group by a modified 
procedure is at present under investigation. ^ 

It is apparent from the foregoing observations that in the hexonic 
and allied acids lactonisation occurs, if possible, in the 1 : 4-position, 
but that this tendency to form 1 : 4-linkings is not so marked in 
the sugars themselves, although this probably is the most stable 
configuration in both cases. The following facts would tend to 
show a greater stability of the 1 : 4-linking as compared with the 
1 : 5-linking, both in the parent hexoses and in the lactones of their 
monocarboxylic acids ; 

(1) dea:^ro-Tetramethyl galac ton olac tone (1:5) undergoes a 
more rapid conversion into the open-chain acid in aqueous solution 
than does the corresponding dea^^ro-tetramethyl gluconolactone 
(1 : 4),* and, moreover, the equilibrium position in the change 
lactone acid lies further to the right in the case of the former 
lactone than in the latter, as will be seen from the fact that the 
initial rotations of the two lactones arc of the same magnitude, 
whereas the final rotation of the latter lactone is much above that 
of the former. 

(2) Schnelle and Tollens {he. cit.) showed that galactonolactone 
(1 : 4) underwent practically no conversion into the free acid in 
aqueous solution, as deduced from its failure to mutarotate down- 
wards even on warming to 70° after standing for twenty-four hours. 
Similarly, it is now found that ?cero-tetramethyl galactonolactone 
(1 : 4) alters its rotation but slightly in aqueous solution after the 
lapse of several days. On the other hand, the specific rotation of 
(iexfro- tetramethyl galactonolactone (1:5) declines from + 106’7° 
to its equilibrium value of -f 16 7° in twenty-four hours at room 
temperature. 

(3) It has already been recorded (Schnelle and Tollens, loc. cii.) 
that galactose undergoes oxidation by the agency of bromine with 
greater readiness than does glucose, and this fact now finds a ready 
explanation in the less stable 1 : 5-linldng present in the former 
hexose as compared with the more stable 1 : 4-linking present in 
glucose. In the present case, parallel observations have now been 
made on the corresponding tetramethyl hexoses, tetramethyl 
galactose undergoing oxidation vdih bromine much more easily 
than does tetramethyl glucose. 

* It must again be pointed out here that the stert'oehemical coiifigtiration 
of glucoao is such that both 1 ; 4- and 1 : S-lactones of gluconic acid would be 
dextrorotatory, so that it is impossible to arrive at a definite decision as to 
^hich structuro is preaent on polarimetrie evidence alone. As already stated, 
other grounda exist for preferring the 1 : 4-fomiulation. 


3q2 
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In the following table are collected certain observations on the 
optical rotatory power of gluconic and galactonic acids, their lac- 
toneBjj^and tetraraethyl lactones. These serve to illustrate further 
the remarks made above. 

Initial Final 

[«]d- Wd* Time. Ref, 

Gluconic acid — 1’'^ +11-6° • — (1) 

Gluconolactone (1:4) + 61*6® 4-20*8® 47 days (2) 

Tetramethyl gluconolactone (1 : 4) ... +100*7® +39*5® 3 „ (3) 

Galactonic acid — 21-2® —57*6® 23 „ (4) 

Galactonolactou© {1 : 4) — 70*7® —70*1® 24 hours ♦ (5) 

Tetramethyl galactonolactone (1 : 4) — 29*5“ —27*0® 6 days (6) 

Tetramethyl galactonolactone (l : 5) +106*7° +16*7° 24 hours (7) 

(1), (2), (5) Schnelle and ToUens, Annahiit 1892, 271, 8C. 

(4), (6), (7) See experimental part of present communication. 

(3) Purdie and Irvine, T., 1903, 53, 1034. 

* Unchanged after the substance was heated at 70® and cooled. 

It is of interest to note that, whilst the Hudson rule applies with 
the greatest strictness to the lactones of the sugar acids in aqueous 
solution, it has not been found possible to apply it in a similar 
way to the sugars themselves, on the assumption of a common 
butylene-oxide structure. It seems reasonable to suggest that a 
revision of the current views as to the nature of the oxygen linking 
present in the stable sugars, more especially with a view to differen- 
tiating between 1 : 4- and 1 : 5-linkings, may make it possible 
to apply Hudson s rule to the sugars themselves as well as to the 
lactones of their acids. 


Experimental. 

Galacionic Acid and Galactonolactone . — These ivere prepared by 
oxidation of d- galactose with bromine as described by Schnelle 
and Tollens [loc. cii.). The twice crystallised calcium salt 
of the acid was treated with the equivalent of oxalic acid, 
and the filtered solution evaporated to dryness in a vacuum. 
The hot absolute alcoholic solution of the crystalline product 
deposited, on cooling, fine, white needles of pure galactonic 
acid (as determined by titration against alkali, neutralisation of 
the alkali proceeding at once in the cold), and the mother-liquor, 
concentrated to a syrrup in a vacuum desiccator, slowly crystallised 
after complete removal of the solvent; this second fraction was 
galactonolactone (m. p. 92°), and comprised the bulk of the total 
product. 

Galactonic acid has m, p. 147*5°, and in aqueous solution (c = 
1*1015) [aju = —11-18°; this rose to a final value of —57-57° after 
twenty-three days (compare Kiliani, Ber., 1885, 18 , 1551 ; Schnelle 
and Tollens, loc. cii . ; Fischer and Ruff, Her., 1900, 33 , 2146). 
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The above preparation of galactonolactone showed [a]j, — 69'97® 
in water (c = 0*786) and did not appreciably alter after some days. 

Meihylation of Gahzctonolactone . — This was carried out by means 
of the silver oxide-methyl iodide reaction, using methyl alcohol 
as an extraneous solvent in the first mcthylation, and acetone in 
the second. After two methylations under these conditions, the 
product was completely soluble in methyl iodide, and it was then 
subjected to two further treatments with no extraneous solvent. 
After these four methylations the product was extracted with ether 
and distilled in a high vacuum. 

The first fraction collected — a highly mobile liquid, comprising 
25 per cent, of the total distillate — boiled at 100”/0‘75 mm., and 
had 1*4402 [Found : OMe = 57 '84. Calc, for the methyl 
ester of pentamethyl galactonic acid, CgH60(0Me)e, OMe 66*43; 
for the methyl ester of tetramethyl galactonic acid, CgH702(0Me)5, 
OMe = 58*27 ; for tetramethyl galactonolactone, CgHgOaCOMe)^, 
OMe = 53*0 per cent.]. 

In aqueous solution (c = r773), the ester hsts [a]j, -f- 9'93'’, 
its low rotation being in agreement with Hudson’s generalisations 
already quoted. 

The second fraction — 60 per cent, of the total distillate — boiled at 
100 — 110^/0*6 mm. (Found : OMe = 55*90 per cent.). This fraction, 
together Avith a third, higher-boiling fraction, was subjected to one 
further methylation, and the methoxyi content rose to 56*64 per 
cent. 

Hydrolysis of Methyl Tetramethylgalactonate. IdiYo-Tdranvethyl 
Galactonolactone . — The combined products, obtained as above 
described, were dissolved in water and treated uith excess of 
approximately A^-barium hydroxide solution for one and a 
half hours at 80 — 90®, the barium was precipitated as sulph- 
ate by addition of the exact amount of sulphuric acid, the 
filtered solution evaporated to dryness in a vacuum, and the 
residual syrup extracted with ether. "Bhe solvent was removed 
and the product distilled in a vacuum. It boiled at 130 — 135® /2 mm. 
as a very mobile syrup and had nb®’ 1*4496 [Found : 0 — 51*17; 
H = 7*65; OMe = 51*8, Calc, for tetramethyl galactonolactone, 
CgH502(0Me)4, 0 — 51*28; H — 7*69; OMe = 53*0 per cent.]. 
The substance titrated as a lactone against alkali (0*1367 gram 
required 5*96 c.c. of O’lA^-NaOH; calc., 5*84 c.c.). The specific 
rotation ([a]|>) in aqueous solution (c = 1*413) was —29*51° after 
six minutes, and —26*96® after five days. At the end of the latter 
period, the solution on which these observations were made still 
titrated essentially as a lactone, showing that only slight conversion 
into the acid had occurred. 
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Oxidation of Tetrameihyl Galactose . — The tetramethyl galactose 
was obtained by the hydrolysis of tetramethyl p-methylgalaotoside, 
which had been prepared by direct methylation of galactose by 
the methyl sulphate-caustic soda process.’*' This preparation of 
the galactoside showed [a]j, + 4‘4° in water (c = 1*3112). 

The hydrolysis was carried out in the usual way by boiling for 
thirty minutes with 8 per cent, hydrochloric acid, but in the sub- 
sequent working up of the product, a slightly modified procedure, 
recommended by Dr. Hirst, was adopted. The neutralised aqueous 
solution was repeatedly extracted with chloroform, the extract 
dried with anhydrous sodium carbonate, and the somewhat stiff, 
non-crystalline syrup obtained on removal of the solvent was 
distilled in a high vacuum. It boiled at 110'’/0*16 mm., and from 
10 grams of the methylated galactoside, 7*13 grams of pure, colour- 
less, liquid tetramethyl galactose resulted. It had wlf*’ 1*4635 
and [aji) in water (c = 1*766), + 84*9°. No mutarotation was 
observed and therefore the distillate consisted of the equilibrium 
mixture of the a- and p-forms. 

The oxidation of tetramethyl galactose was effected by means of 
bromine, the following quantities being used : tetramethyl galactose 
7 grams, bromine 9’5 grams {3 c.c.), and water 50 e.c. The sugar 
was dissolved in water, the bromine added gradually with frequent 
shaking, and the temperature kept at 30 — 35® for several hours. 
The mixture having been kept over-night at room temperature, and 
oxidation found to be complete, the main bulk of the solution was 
aerated to remove the excess of bromine and concentrated to half 
its volume by evaporation in a vacuum. The hydrobromic acid 
was neutralised with lead monoxide at 35 — 40® and the solution, 
after filtration, was treated with silver oxide until neutral to 
litmus. The silver in the filtered solution was precipitated with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the filtrate from the sulphide was evaporated, 
dried in a vacuum, and extracted with ether. 

dextrO'Teiramethyl Galactomlaclone. — This was obtained from 
the ethereal extract above, as a pale yellow, mobile syrup from which 
the last traces of solvent were removed at 100°/10 mm. It was then 
twice distilled in a high vacuum in order to remove traces of a 
high-boiling fraction. The tetramethyl lactone boiled at 110— 
115°/0 5 mm. as a colourless, very mobile oil. The yield of the pure 
substance from 7 grams of tetramethyl galactose was 5 grams. 
It had Tiff 1-4571 [Found : C = 51*27 ; H = 7*57 ; OMe = 52*16. 
Calc, for 0eH6O2(OMe)4, C = 51*28; H = 7*69; OMe = 53*0 
per cent.]. The product titrated as a lactone to alkali (0*1769 

• I have to thank Dr. E, L. Hirst of St. Andrews for a generous, supply of 
tetramethyl j3-niethylgalactoside. 
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gr&ui required 7*50 c.o. of O’liV-NaOH; theory requires 7*56 

C.O.). ‘ 

The rotation of the tetramethyigalactonolactone was determined in 
iiqueous solution (c = 1*202) ; [a]i> == + 106'71*^ after nine minutes, 
and this fell to + 16*76° after one day (+ 16*90° after six days). 

The expenses of this research were defrayed by a grant from the 
Medical Research Council. 

Pkvsiolooy iNSTnuTE, CAEOirr. [Recmved^ May 18^A, 1923.] 


CCIII . — Metallic Hydroxy-acid Complexes. Part /. 
Cuprilactates. 

By Ian William Wabk. 

The general title “ Metallic Hydroxy-acid Complexes ” embraces 
many substances. It would appear that all a-hydroxy-acids are 
capable of yielding such complexes, and that most of the metallic 
multivalent elements may enter with them into these compounds. 
Many of the combinations are very stable, whereas others are just 
the reverse. In the literature, no reference has been found to 
complexes formed by acids of the aliphatic series other than those 
in which the hydroxyl and the carboxyl group are in the a-position, 
nor to any formed by univalent metals. 

This field of investigation overlaps, to a certain extent, the 
important one of the compounds formed between metallic oxides 
and the polyhydric alcohols. These compounds themselves may 
be connected in classification, through the alcoholic complexes of 
certain amphoteric oxides such as the tri oxides of arsenic and 
antimony, with the complex acids formed between some acidic 
oxides and the alcohols, of which the best known member is, 
|)erhaps, boroglyccric acid,’’ w*hich has proved so useful in the 
estimation of boric acid. Having traced a resemblance between 
the metallic complexes and those formed from acidic oxides, it is 
but a short step to couple both series with the more familiar group 
of compounds of the t^q>e of ammonium phosphomolybdate and 
the complex silicates. 

It will be necessary to assume that both acidic and basic oxides 
may enter into combination with the alcoholic hydroxyl group; 
in other words, this group is itself amphoteric. (This view seems 
preferable to that in which the metallic hydroxides are regarded 
as playing the part of acids, though either alternative leads to the 
same structural formuloe.) Bearing this in mind, there is no need 
to regard boric acid and cupric hydroxide complexes as belonging 
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to essentially different types ; they are of precisely similar structural 
types so far as the alcoholic group is concerned. 

The capability of any hydroxy-compound to form complexes 
with metallic oxides must depend on the acidity of the hydroxyl 
group. The more strongly this group functions as an acid^ the 
more stable will the complexes be. Thus the aliphatic a-hydroxy- 
acids, whose alcoholic hydroxyl group is rendered fairly acidic by 
the close proximity of the carboxyl group, are capable of yielding 
stable compounds, whereas their isomerides among the ^-hydroxy, 
acids, the hydroxyl group of which is much less acidic, are 
incapable of entering into such complexes at all. In salicylic acid, 
however, the phenolic hydroxyl group, although in the ^-position 
with respect to the carboxyl group, is yet sufficiently acidic to form 
complexes with copper hydroxide (Pickering, T., 1912, 101 174; 
Wolff, Ann. Chim. analyt., 1900, 5, 445). Mono-phenolic acids, in 
which the phenolic hydroxyl group is in the meta- or para-position 
with respect to the carboxyl group, and consequently is not so 
strongly acidic as in the isomeric ortho-series, are unable to form 
complexes (Weith, 1876, 9, 342). Weith claimed that all 
phenolic acids in which the hydroxyl and the carboxylic group 
are not in the ortho -position are unable to form copper complexes, 
but Pickering has shown that both gallic and catechuic acids do 
yield such derivatives. Weith ’s generalisation is therefore too 
broad and one might suggest in its place the statement that only 
phenols and phenolic acids in which at least two of the carboxyl 
or phenolic hydroxyl groups are in the ortho -position yield com- 
plexes with copper hydroxide in the presence of alkalis. Possibly 
this statement will be incapable of withstanding the test of further 
experimental work, since, as pointed out above, the stability oi 
the complex is determined as much by the acidity of the hydroxyl 
group as by its position. 

It will be advisable, at the outset, to consider briefly the com- 
pounds formed by the alcohols themselves, for, as will be shoun 
later, some of those derived from the hydroxy -acids are best regarded 
as of exactly the same type, whereas others are probably of a 
somewhat different nature. Boric acid yields some of the most 
stable and best known complexes with glycerol and other alcohols, 
and with some of the sugars. These are almost certainly esters, 
and Wohl and Neuberg (Ber., 1899, 32, 3491) have isolated a 
crystalline substance, KO'B(C3H 703)3, which may well be regarded 
as the potassium salt of a complex “ boroglycerio acid,” * 
H0*B{0*^H702)2, in which glycerol has replaced two only of the 

• A better name for this acid would bo glyceroboric acid, for iU present 
name implies some eonnexion between it and glyceric acid, 
CHj(OH)CH(OH)CO,H. 
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three acidic hydrogen atoms of boric acid. This acid proves to 
be much stronger than boric acid itself and, with phenolphthalein 
as indicator may be satisfactorily titrated against potash. Such 
an increase in acidity usually accompanies complex formation. In 
fact, one can say almost with certainty that it always runs hand 
in hand with the building up of complex acids. Rimbach and 
Neizert (Z. anorg, Ckem,, 1907, 52, 397), finding that the conduc- 
tivities of mixtures of isohydric solutions of molybdic acid and 
certain hydroxy-acids were three times as great as would have 
been the case if no compounds were formed, drew the conclusion 
that complex acids had been produced which were very much 
stronger than either of their constituent acids. An application of 
this principle affords some explanation of the formation of the 
compound NaCuC 3 H 503 by dissolution of cupric hydroxide in 
glycerol made alkaline with caustic soda (BuUnheimer, Ber.j 1898, 
31, 1453). This salt would be regarded, then, as the sodium 

derivative of the acid Its solution is 

strongly alkaline and, like those of all heavy-metal derivatives of 
the polyhydric alcohols, decomposes when heated. 

Among the metallic complexes, those of copper and antimony 
have received most attention. But no generally accepted scheme 
of classification has kept pace with the vast accumulation of 
experimental data. The simple alcoholic derivatives are notoriously 
unstable and difficult to crystallise, and those of the hydroxy- 
acids, although more stable and somewhat less difficult to handle, 
present such a large number of structural possibilities that up to 
the present no satisfactory general theory has been forthcoming. 
There is still doubt as to the structure of a compound so well 
knov^Ti as tartar emetic, despite the many attempts which have 
from time to time been made to establish its constitution. Clarke 
and Stallo (Ber., 1880, 13, 1788) regard it as having a structure 
KO'SblC^H^Og, strictly analogous to that mentioned earlier in this 
communication for potassium glycerol-borate. Clarke and Evans 
{Bcr., 1883, 16, 2386) proposed the formula 

KC4H,06-Sb<g>Sb-C4H,0,K. 

Henderson, Orr, and Whitehead {T., 1899, 75, 542) suggested the 
structure K02C*CH(0H)*CH(0*Sb0)’C02H. Yet none of these 
formulae accounts for the dehydration at 200'" (Schiff, Cmnp. rend. 
1862, 55, 511) whereby a substance is produced for which the only 
satisfactory formula is 
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Since it is only the alcohols and the hydroxy-acids which are 
capable of forming such complexes, it is reasonable to assume that 
the hydroxyl group plays an active part in their formation. It 
is, however, very diffic^t, on the available evidence, to decide 
between the alternative formulae. 

Pickering (T., 1909, 95, 1409, and in subsequent papers) pub- 
lished a large amount of pioneering work relating to the copper 
complexes and put forward the theory that copper plays the part 
of a quadrivalent element. 

Ley and other workers, in their classical researches on “ inner 
metallic complex ” formation, have been led to regard the copper 
complexes formed by the a-amino-acids as possessing the structure 
(I), in which the secondary valence of copper has been called into 
play in the formation of the five-membered ring with which they 
associate the stability, the low copper-ion concentration and con- 
ductivity, and the abnormally high colour of these cupric amino- 
complexes. Werner {‘'New Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry,” 2nd 
edition, Hedley’s translation, p. 223) has suggested that copper 
raalate may have a similar structure (II). 


(I.) 


Cu< 


CHR 

O-CO 

0*(^0 

—CHR 


OC-CH-CHg-CO 
I QH I (ll.) 

0 6u o 


The author has found, however, that in solution at any rate, cupric 
raalate undergoes very little, if any, complex formation, for the 
cuprion concentration is not abnormally low (see following paper). 
Werner's theory will be considered more fully {loc. cii.), but mention 
should be made here of the support given to his views by the work 
of Griin and Bockisch {Ber., 1908, 41, 3465) and of ToUens and 
Smith {Ber.y 1900, 33, 1277), who claim that one molecule of 
certain polyhydric alcohols and sugars, for example, ethylene, 
glycol, glycerpl, and fructose, is capable of replacing two molecules 
of the water of crystallisation in certain inorganic salts. This 
is taken as evidence that the hydroxyl groups of the alcohols 
may form complexes in which the grouping 





occurs. But it should be noted that compound.s of this t 3 rpc display 
a greater stability than those which the alcohols form with heavy- 
metal oxides in the presence of alkalis, so that it is scarcely 
permissible to assume great resemblances between two sqch different 
series of compounds. 
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It will thus be seen that there are several rival theories, none of 
which has been applied to more than a few of the many similar 
compounds known to exist. It is proposed in this and succeeding 
communications to show how a simple application of the principles 
of primary valences leads to a satisfactory explanation of the 
properties of, and to a correlation between, all the compounds of 
this class. 

The metallic hydroxy-acid complexes are characterised by a 
low value of the concentration of the metallic ion in solution. A 
large series of acids exists in which a heavy metal occurs in the 
anion, the alkali-metal salts of which are neutral, do not oxidise 
glucose, and, in certain cases, are surprisingly stable. To the 
salts of acids of this type belong such compounds as tartar emetic 
and the neutral cupritartrates described by Masson and Steele 
(T., 1899, 75, 725). 

The author’s work in this field began with an investigation 
which was undertaken with the object of elucidating the structure 
of the neutral cupritartrates and of the constituents of Fehling’s 
solution (Packer and Wark, T., 1921, 119, 1348). The latter 
contains salts of a second class of complex acid, in which the main 
characteristics are a strong alkalinity (high hydroxyl -ion concen- 
tration) of the alkali metal salts, which can themselves oxidise 
glucose, and being somewhat unstable, have a tendency to deposit 
the metallic hydroxide from solution, and also show a very much 
lower concentration of the metallic ion than do the corresponding 
neutral complexes (Kahlenburg, Z. physiJcal, Chem., 1895, 17, 577). 
During the progress of the work on the cupritartrates, it became 
obvious that, if satisfactory explanation and correlation of these 
compounds were to be achieved, it would be necessary to turn to 
some simpler acid than tartaric (a dibasic dihydroxy) acid, and 
initially to make a thorough study of some case more restricted in 
structural possibilities. It is expected that a general explanation 
of the constitution of the compounds will ultimately be reached 
and of the conditions underlying the stability of some, the 
instability of others, and how these depend on the number and the 
relative positions of the hydroxyl and carboxyl groups and on 
the nature of the metallic element. Up to the present, however, it 
has been deemed advisable to restrict the work to one metal — 
copper, and to study the complexes rather from the point of view 
of the hydroxy -acids first. 

Accordingly, the author turned first to the monobasic mono- 
tydroxy acids. The copiKT complexes fomied by glycollic acid 
are rather unstable (Pickering, T., 1911, 99, 1347) and are unsuited 
to the work. Lactic acid was therefore selected, since it is the 
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next member of the simple series. The complexes derived from it, 
too, are rather unstable ; some of them are described below. 

Malic acid (a dibasic monohydroxy-acid) and glyceric acid {a 
monobasic dihydroxy -acid) were then selected. Derivations of 
these two acids are at present under investigation; an account 
of them will be communicated later. 

Cuprilactates. Their Formation, Properties, and Constitution. 

Jordis (Z. angew. Chem., 1902, 15, 906; 1904, 17, 41,^30), Moritz 
and Schneider (Z. physikal Chern,, 1902, 41, 129; Z. angew. Chem., 
1904, 17, 1143), Henderson and Prentice (T., 1895, 67, 1030), and 
Henderson, Orr, and Whitehead (loc. cit.) have described boron, 
arsenic, antimony, and molybdenum complexes formed by dis- 
solving the oxides of these elements in solutions of alkali metal 
lactates. One complex, which has been isolated in crystaUine 
form by the last-mentioned workers, has a molybdenum content 
which agrees fairly well with that required by the formula 
(KC3H403)2 ,Mo 02. Evidence has been obtained, largely as the 
result of the optical measurements of Henderson and D. and J. 
Prentice (T., 1902, 81, 658; 1903, 83, 259), that the following 
compounds exist, M*^^0,C3H403H, MT’'02,{C3H403K)2, where 
represents B, Sb, or As and represents Mo or W. Moritz and 
Schneider claim to have isolated a compound with the formula 
Sb0,Na2(C3H503)3, and Dreher (D.R.-P. 149577) another of the 
composition Ti02,4C3H503Na. 

Corresponding copper complexes w^ere first mentioned in 1845 by 
Pelouze {Annalen, 1845, 53, 112) and subsequently by Strecker 
(ibid., 1847, 61, 216), and by Dossios (ibid., 1868, 146, 174). The 
last claims that d-lactic acid is incapable of yielding them. 

Henderson and J. Prentice adopted another method of prepar- 
ation of the tungsten complex, namely, by the interaction of 
sodium tungstate and lactic acid, and in this way obtained con- 
firmation of their conclusions from the examination of the optical 
activity of a solution of tungsten trioxide in one of potassium lactate. 

Pickering (T., 1912, 101, 174) introduced a further method for 
the formation of these lactic acid complexes w’hen he investigated 
the reaction between alkalis and copper lactate, but, owing to a 
partial precipitation of the copper hydroxide before the solution 
became alkaline, he was unable to arrive at any conclusion as to 
the composition of the copper complexes, although he showed that 
about two molecules of caustic soda per atom of copper could be 
added without thereby rendering the solution alkaline to phenol- 
phthalein, whilst after the addition of one only, a precipitate wag 
formed. 
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Working along the same lines as Pickering, the author has found 
thati if the precipitation of copper hydroxide be prevented by 
suitable means, one molecule of copper lactate will react with two 
of caustic soda to form a salt — neutral to litmus and phenol - 
phthalein — of a complex copper-containing acid. The addition of 
further caustic soda renders the solution strongly alkaline to these 
indicators. The copper-ion concentration (which is of the order 
10 "® in a copper lactate solution containing 1/20 gram-atom of 
copper per Htre) falls from 10 "® in the neutral solution, containing 
the maximum quantity of alkali for neutrality, to lO’^^ when the 
solution is made alkaline by the addition of a further small amount 
of alkali. 

There is little doubt that, in solution, a compound, 
Cu(C3H503)2,2Na0H 

or Cu(C3H403Na)2, exists, and that the copper of this complex is 
present mainly in the anion. Since this compound is neutral, the 
sodium atoms must occupy positions in the carboxyl groups of the 
lactic acid nuclei, for if they replaced alcoholic hydrogen atoms, 
the resulting compound would certainly be alkaline. The com- 
pound probably has the structure Cu(0*CHMe-C02Na)2, in which 
copper is represented as replacing the hydrogen atoms of two 
alcoholic hydroxyl groups. This explanation of the constitution 
is in agreement with that of Henderson and his collaborators for 
their molybdenum complex, 02Mo(0-CHMe*C02K)2. 

It is of interest to note that the compounds formed by salicylic 
acid— 'the analogous aromatic monobasic mono-hydroxy-acid— are 
of the same Weith (loc. cit.) and Pickering {loc, cit.) have 

shown that it is probable that the primary reaction occurs between 
one molecule of copper salicylate and two of caustic soda. 

It will be seen that on this \uew of their constitution the lactic 
ftcid complexes are regarded as being very closely related to those 
derived from the alcohols. In all compounds in which copper 
functions as a connecting link between tw^o alcoholic hydroxyl 
groups, it is to be expected that hydrolysis will readily occur, 
for the hydroxyl group must be weakly acidic. Likewise, the 
corresponding boron complexes would be readily attacked by water, 
for the alcoholic hydroxyl group cannot be strongly basic. For 
this reason, most of the compounds formed betw'een the alcohols 
themselves and either basic or acidic oxides would be hydrolysed 
more or less readily, thus accounting for their knowm instability. 

Certain compounds, such as the salts of the tartar emetic type, 
the neutral cupritartrates, and the cuprimalates, which will be 
described in a later communication, exhibit a much greater stability 
but in these it is highly probable that another type of linking 
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occurs, the heavy metal functioning as a connecting link between 
hydroxyl and carboxyl groups. At any rate, it is possible to 
affirm that wherever the possibility of this type of linking J^c^rs, 
the complexes exhibit an unusual stability, Glenerally, this Unking 
is not possible among the derivatives of the monobasic mono- 
hydroxy- acids, and certainly they are none too stable. 


Experimental. 

The Reaction between Sodium Hydroxide and Copper Lactate,— 
The copper lactate was prepared from freshly precipitated coppcf^ 
hydroxide and lactic acid [Found : Cu = 22*8 ; 0 = 25*2 ; H = 5*0, 
Cu(CoH .03)2,21120 requires Cu==22*9; 0 = 25*9; H = 4*9 per 
cent-]. Compare Engelhardt and Maddrell {Annalen, 1847, 63, 


On the addition of caustic soda to a solution of this salt, there 
is, at first, no precipitation of copper hydroxide and the solution 
remains neutral ; the colour, however, deepens considerably. When 
the ratio of caustic soda (mols.) to copper (atoms) is about one^ 
the exact ratio depending on the concentration of the solutions- 
cupric hydroxide begins to separate. As the amount of alkali is 
increased, more copper is precipitated, but much still remains in 
solution when the ratio 2NaOH : Chi is reached. At about this 
point the solution becomes alkaline to litmus and phenolphthalein, 
^d if it be heated the whole of the copper will be precipitated as 
copper oxide. If still more alkali be added, the liquid will become 
strongly alkaline and there ^rill be an intensification of its colour; 
it can then oxidise glucose, thus resembling Fehling’s solution and 


other alkaline cupric solutions. 

Evidently, as in the case of the cupritartrates {loc. ctf.), a salt 
of some complex acid, which will be called cupritaHic acid, is 
formed by the reaction between caustic soda and cupric lactate. 
Moreover, this acid must be a moderately strong one, since its 
sodium salt is neutral. But owing to the instability of the sodium 
salt, which readily breaks dow*n into sodium lactate and cupriu 
hydroxide, it is impossible to derive its composition from these 
simple experiments as was done in the case of the cupritartrates. 

Although sodium cuprilactate partly decomposes into sodium 
lactate and copper hydroxide, a certain amount of the latter dis- 
solves in a solution of the former. The reaction which results in 
the precipitation is therefore a reversible one, and the events 
occurring w^hen caustic soda is added to a solution of copper lactate 
are represented by the equation 


Cu(C 5H503)2 + 2NaOH — ► Complex — Cu(OH)2 + 2NaC3H303. 
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As is to be expected, the addition of sodium lactate, whilst it cannot 
affect the complex, drives the second reaction to the left, or, what 
is the same thing, prevents the precipitation of copper hydroxide. 
It is thus possible to prove that the ratio for neutrality is two 
molecules of alkali per molecule of copper lactate, irrespective of 
whether the complex has been stabilised by the addition of excess 
sodium lactate or not. 

Attempts Jo Isolate certain Cuprilactaies . — All attempts to isolate 
sodium cuprilactate in a reasonably pure condition proved futile. 
In solution, it is stable only in the presence of a large excess of 
sodium lactate. Addition of alcohol to an aqueous solution 
stabilised by the lactate is without apparent effect, but acetone 
causes separation into two layers, the lower one being rich in the 
cuprilactate. From it much of the simple lactate may be removed 
by repeated washings with dilute acetone, and finally, if most of 
the water be removed by a few applications of anhydrous acetone, 
the whole mass, which has now become very viscous, will suddenly 
crystallise. But the sodium cuprilactate so formed always contains 
a large proportion of colourless sodium lactate crystals, and 
decomposition prevents purification by recrystallisation. 

Similar attempts t o isolate the ammon ium , potassium , and 
barium cuprilactates proved unsuccessful; the latter two decom- 
pose even more readily than the sodium salt. 

Unfortunately, too, none of the heavy -metal salte of cuprilactic 
acid is sufficiently insoluble in water to be precipitated by double de- 
composition between a solution of sodium cuprilactate, stabilised by 
means of sodium lactate, and a soluble salt of the metal in question. 

It therefore appears that, owing to their instability, these neutral 
cuprilactates w'ould be isolable only with great difficulty. Never- 
theless, some information concerning their properties in solution 
seems worth recording. They are incapable of oxidising glucose, 
and in this property they show a resemblance to all other neutral 
copper-hydroxy- acid complexes. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
cupric sulphide from their solutions, and consequently there must 
be some slight concentration of copjx>r-ions present. In order to 
obtain some idea of the degn?e of complexity of the compounds, 
it seemed desirable to measure this concentration. 

Copper-ion CoTioenfraiton. — Use was made of the Nernst formula, 

E EP + RTjnF Ao^C\ 

for copper at 18°, 

E = 0’606 4- 0 029 log^o C, 

where E volts signifies the potential difference bctw’een a copper 
electrode and a solution containing copper-ions at a concentration C. 
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The single copper electrode was oonneoted, through a closed 
ungreased tap and a saturated potassium chloride solution, with 
a normal calomel electrode. All traces of oxygen were removed 
before the introduction of the copper electrode by bubbling oxygen- 
free nitrogen through the solution. The difierence of potential of 
the combined cell was measured by the usual compensation 
method.” As the measured difference was always small, the 
combined cell was connected first in series with, and ^en against, 
the standard Weston cell, and the mean of the two observed 
differences of potential adopted. 

Some difficulty w'as experienced in preparing copper electrodes 
which would give consistent values. When, finally, the following 
method was adopted, no trouble was found in obtaining electrodes 
which gave values agreeing to within one millivolt. The differences 
between electrodes >vhich have been coated electrolytically with 
copper are usually ascribed to strains set up in the metal during 
electrodeposition. It seemed that the best way of removing these 
strains would be reversal of the current. Initially, half a dozen 
rods of pure copper wire were connected in parallel as the cathode^, 
in a solution of cupric sulphate acidified by sulphuric acid and 
containing a little alcohol, the anode being a pure copper rod, 
and a current of 1 milliamp./sq. cm. of cathode was passed for 
some hours. Three of the rods were then used as cathode and 
three as anode, and the current was reversed at frequent intervals 
for an hour or two. Occasionally one electrode w’^ould not become 
uniform with the others, even after this treatment; if the (fis- 
crepancy was greater than a millivolt, the electrode w^as discarded. 

The single electrode potential differences were probably correct 
to within two or three millivolts. This error is unimportant in 
the determination of ionic concentrations by the !Nemst method, 
since as a rule it is only the order of the concentration that is 
required. Nevertheless, a very small error in the determination of 
the potential difference leads to a much greater one in the final 
result. The following table shows the relation between an error 
of X millivolts in the measurement and the percentage error in the 
corresponding calculated ionic concentration. 

X 12 3 4 5 10 -1 -2 -3 -4 -5-10 

Percentage ^ ^20 -8 -15 -21 -27 -33 -55 

error in O. 

The following table shows the effect of the addition of caustic 
soda on the cupriedon concentration of a solution of copper lactate. 
All solutions were M /20 with respect to copper, and the temperature 
was 18 ®. 
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cculea of NaOH 

Single electrode 

Copper-ion 

mol. of Cu(C,H|0*),. 

potential difference. 

concentration. 

0 

0-546 volt 

7-9 X 10-" 

010. 

0-546 „ 

8-5 X 10-* 

0-60 

0-541 „ 

6-0 X 10-* 

(a) 0-67 

0-516 „ 

8-3 X 10-* 

ri-00 

0-489 „ 

1-0 X 10-* 

J200 

0-441 „ 

2-4 X 10-^ 

(6) 12-70 

0-300 „ 

5-0 X lO-ii 

l3'60 

0-283 „ 

8 X 10-« 


(a) A precipitate of copper hydroxide began to form at thia stage, 

(&) These solutions were prevented from precipitating any copper by the 
addition of sufficient sodium lactate; the results are not therefore strictly 
comparable with the others. It will be seen, however, that the addition of 
the lactate waa without any marked effect. 


It will be noticed that until all the copper lactate haa been acted 
upon by the alkali, there is no very marked diminution in the copper- 
pn content, and that whereas the lactate gives a value of the order 
of 10^^ that for the complex is of the order 10"®. Nevertheless, this 
small value is sufficient to give with the hydroxyl-ions present a 
value of [Cu**] X greater than the solubility product of 

cupric hydroxide, and therefore the latter is thrown out of solution 
unless retained by some artifice. 

In alkaline solutions, the concentration of the cupric-ion is very 
small, and at the same time there is a great intensification of the 
colour of the solution, which can now oxidise glucose. Very little 
copper mil remain in solution unless there is a large excess of free 
sodium lactate present. 

Summary, 

1. The compounds formed between the higher alcohols, the 
sugars, and hydroxy- ackls and certain acidic oxides on the one 
hand, and certain basic oxides on the other, are of the same 
structural type, and the alcoholic hydroxyl group may function 
either as a base or as an acid in their formation. 

2. The metallic complexes arc the more stable, the more strongly 
the alcoholic hydroxyl group functions as an acid : this leads to 
an explanation w'hy it is that only the a-hydxoxy-acids in the 
aliphatic series and the ortho-phenolic acids in the aromatic series 
form such complexes. 

3. The reaction between caustic soda and copper lactate has 
been investigated and evidence adduced to support the view that 
a compound of the composition [Cu( 03 H 4 C 3 ) 2 ]Na 2 is formed. 

4. The degree of complexity, as estimated by the cuprion con- 
centration, has been measured. 


In conclusion, the author has mucli pleasure in expressing his 
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CCIV— Metallic tiydroxy-acid Complexes. Part II. 
Cuprimalates. Their Formation, Properties, and 
Composition. 

By Ian William Wark. 

Althotigh comparatively little work has been carried out on the 
complex compounds of malic acid and cupric hydroxide there w a 
fairly extensive literature dealing with those formed by other 
hydroxides— both basic and acidic. A short account of the more 

important papers is now given. ^ ■ rn ISQO 

Qlucinum complexes: Rosenheim and Itzig (Ber., 1899, d2, 

3433). Two series are described, monoglucinum-malates, 
MoO, 2010,20411404, and diglucinum-malates, MgO, 4010,(0411303)20. 

Arsenic and antimony complexes ; Henderson and 
1895, 67 , 1030) and Henderson and Barr (T., 1896, 69 , 1451). 
Unstable derivatives of antiinoniomali^ acid, 
COaHUH^UHtO-SbOlUOaH, 

are described. , ^ n 

Boron complexes : Adam {Compt. rend., 1894, 118 , 1274); Gross 
mann and Wieneke (Z. physilcal. Chem., 1906, 54 , 38i>). Froir 
measurements of optical rotatmn the latter authors suggest that i 
complex NH4C4H505,HB02 exists. 

Thorium complexes: Rosenheim, Samter, and Davidsohn {/ 
anorg. Chem., 1903, 35 , 424). Sodium, ammonium, and potassiun 
thoriomalates are described. Type, Th0(C4H406K)2. 

Uranium complexes: Itzig (Ber., 1901, 34 , 3822) isolated tb 
sodium salt of a complex uranomalic acid, 

CO2H-CH2-0H(OH)-CO2UrO2-OH. 

Molybdenum and tungsten complexes : Rosenheim and Bertheir 
(Z. anorg, Ck^rn,, 1903, 34 , 442) and Rimbach and Neizert (ibi4 
1907 52 , 397) studied the conductivity of solutions of these cott 
plexes. Gemez {Compt. rend., 1889, IC^, 151, 769; 1890,110,5-. 
1365; 111 , 792), Itzig {Ber,, 1901, 34 , 2391), Grossmann an 
Kramer (Ber., 1903, 36 , 1607; Z. anorg. Ch^m., 1904, 41 , 50), ^ 
Grossmann and Potter (Ber., 1904, 37 , 85; »Z. physikal. Chem., l^i 
56 , 577) worked on their optical activity. Henderson, Orr, an 
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Whitehead (T., 1899, 75, 642) isolated crystalline compounds 
belonging to the two series Mo02^C4H305M and Mo02(C4H405M)2. 

Cupric complexes : Grossmann and Loeb (Z. Ver. deut. Zmkerind,, 
1908, 994) studied the effect of varying amounts of cupric sulphate 
and caustic soda on the rotatory power of malic acid, and came to 
the conclusion that a complex sodium copper malate was produced. 
For this compound, they suggested the composition 
Na02C*C2H3(0H)*C02Cu;0H. 

Pickering (T., 1912, 101, 174), studying the action of caustic soda on 
a solution of normal cupric malate, found that one molecule of 
alkali per atom of copper could be added without thereby preci- 
pitating any cupric hydroxide or rendering the solution alkaline, 
and that the addition of further alkali produced alkalinity. From 
a very concentrated neutral solution of cupric malate in caustic 
jx)tash, he obtained a fine, dark blue, crystalline solid which, after 
drying at 100°, contained 2612 per cent, of copper and 16*76 per 
cent, of potassium (Calc, for CgHgOnCugKg, Cu = 26*19 ; K = 16*11 
per cent.). 

Following the methods adopted in the analogous work on the 
cupritartrates and the cuprilactates, the author wished to investigate 
the reaction between caustic soda and the normal and acid malates 
of copper. Difficulties were encountered in the preparation of the 
latter salts, and it was not until a somew'hat detailed study of the 
ternary system malic acid-cupric hydroxide-water had been made 
that it became possible to prepare them at vill. 

A rather curious transformation occurs when the crystalline 
trihydrate of normal cupric malate is heated at 100°. It loses all 
three molecules of water of crystallisation, its colour meanwhile 
deepening to a bright lavender blue. Now the trihydrate has 
a colour very similar to that of ordinary copper sulphate, which, as 
is well known, loses its blue colour when dchy^drated, and therefore 
it seemed probable that some deep-seated change must occur during 
the dehydration of the malate. This conclusion receives support 
from the fact that, in marked contrast with the normal cupric salts 
of organic acids, the product of dehydration is extremely soluble in 
water. A satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon is that, during 
dehydration, cupric malate undergoes an intramolecular rearrange- 
ment, “cuprimahe acid ” being formed according to the equation 
CUC4H4O3 — ► H-CUG4H3O5. 

In solution, measurements of copper-ion concentration and of the 
apparent molecular weight show that an equilibrium is quickly 
established between these two isomerides, the normal malate largely 
preponderating. Nevertheless, there is always present a sufficient 
concentration of hydrogen- and of cuprimalate-ions to give to the 
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seloMbn some very characteristic '|m)pertiea m possessed by the 
xiopper salts of the simpler fatty acids. Fo;* ^tance, the solution 
is strongly acid to litmus and will remain so until one molecule of 
caustic soda per atom of copper has been added. This action is 
simply one of neutralisation : NaOH -f- H'CuC4ll305 — H2O 4- 
NaCuCjHgOg. As the added alkali reacts with the small quantity 
of the acid which is present initially, some of the normal cupric 
. malate changes into acid in an endeavour to maintain the 
equilibrium between them. When sufficient alkali has been added, 
no cupric malate will remain and the solution will contain sodium 
cuprimalate only. 

A solution of acid cupric malate, Cu(C4Hg05)2, behaves towards 
alkalis like a mixture of malic acid and normal cupric malate. On 
neutralisation, a mixture of the sodium salts of malic and cuprimalic 
acids is formed. 

Several of the cuprimalatcs have been isolated in a fairly pure, 
crystalline form. The alkali-metal salts are very soluble in ^ater 
and their solutions exhibit no tendency to deposit copper hydroxide. 
Thus they are much more stable than the corresponding cupri lactates 
and of about the same degree of stability as the cupritartrates. 
Barium, silver, mercurous, and lead cuprimalates are much less 
soluble than the alkali-metal salts and are easily prepared by double 
decomposition. One of the most interesting compounds in this 
series is cupric cuprimalate, Cu(Gu 0411305)2 or Cu3(C4H30g)2, first 
described by Liebig {Annalen, 1838, 26; 137), which has been 
regarded as a basic cupric malate up to the present time. 

The degree of stability of the cuprimalates may be judged from 
the value of the copper- ion concentration in A'/20-solutions of the 
sodium and ammonium salts. This is of thfe order of 10~*, about 
1 /lOO of its value in a solution of cupric malate containing the same 
quantity of copper per litre. Molecular- weight determinations 
which have been made in solutions of various cuprimalates indicate 
that association occurs fairly generally. In more dilute solutions, 
the associated molecules break dov^m to a certain extent. 

Experimental. 

A. The Temary System Malic Acid-Cupric Hydroxide-Water. 

Several compounds belonging to this system have been mentioned 
in the literature (Liebig, loc. ciL ; Pickering, loc. cit. ; T., 1913, 103, 
1365; Hagan, Annalerij 1841, 38, 257; Traube, Z. Kryst. Min.y 
1898, 31 , 162; Luck, Annalen, 1845, 54 , 117). 

In the present work, only three of these salts — Liebig’s salt, 
Hagan’s acid malate dihydrate, and Pickering’s crystalline normal 
malate — have been obtained from solution, but it is not claimed that 
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the work on the'syatem is at all complete. Another compound, of 
the composition 2Cu(OH)a,O4H0O5, is described in a subsequent 
section (D), but its field is not shown in the diagrams. In describ- 
ing the relationships between these compounds, it will be expedient 
to consider briefly the form of the isotherms of the ternary system 
at 15° and at 60°. No solubilities have been measured, so the 
diagrams are purely qualitative. Nevertheless, they do show why 
it is that, at the ordinary temperature, neither the normal nor the 
acid cupric malate can be purified by recrystallisation, a fact which 
was, at first, rather perplexing. 

Fig. 1 shows the form of the isotherm at 15°. a, 6, and c represent 
the three sohd phases €03(0411305)2,71120, CuC4H405,3H20, and 
Cu (€411505)2,21130, respectively. The solubilities of Liebig’s salt 
Fio. 1 . Fio. 2 . 



and of the normal malate have been grossly exaggerated in the 
figures. 

Like many other hydroxy-compounds, these salts crystallise very 
slowly* even from highly supersaturated solutions. Sometimes a 
week will elapse before the normal salt begins to crystallise, and 
“ seeding ” does not hasten matters. A further complication arises 
from the fact that a fungus growth sometimes forms on the surface 
of a solution exposed to the air, 

A solution of the acid malate may be represented by some point, 
rf, on the line joining c and A, Evaporation will bring its com- 
position back along the same line to a point e where crystallisation 
will result in the formation of the normal salt. Thus the acid salt 
cannot be recrystallised from its own solution. Neither can the 
normal salt, as a glance at Fig. 1 will show . 

iig. 2 shows the gciieral features of the 50° isotherm. As the 
temperature rises, the solubility of the normal salt increases very 
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rapidly, and at the temperature of this isotherm it occupies no 
stable region. Thus, at this temperature, the acid malate will 
begin to crystallise from its own solution, and, once started, this 
process will continue at a lower temperature where it is not so 
soluble, although, of course, the crystals are then metastable. 

The analytical figures are now given upon which the evidence 
for the existence of those compounds is based and some of the 
properties of the salts are discussed. 

Liebig's salt forms small, green crystals which are only very 
slightly soluble in water. It is readily soluble in acids and in 
ammonia, to which it imparts an extremely intense colour. 
Attempts to induce crystallisation in tliis solution proved futile. 
The analysis of a sample dried to constant weight at 100® confirmed 
the composition which Liebig adopted [Found : Cu = 34‘96; 
C “ 17*55 ; H = 3*04. Calc, for Cu(CuC4H303)2,5H20, Cu = 35*14; 
C = 17*69; H = 2*97 per cent.]. 

Acid cupric malate crystallises in well-formed, pale blue plates 
which are much more soluble than Liebig s salt. They retain their 
water of crystallisation at 105®. Analysis pointed to the composition 
Cu(C 4H306)2,2H20 (Found: Cu - 17*35; C = 2604; H = 4*27. 
Calc., Cu = 17*39; C = 26*25; H = 3*87 per cent.). 

Normal cupric malate crystallises in beautiful clusters of long, 
deep blue needles. It is difficult to estimate the solubility of this 
salt, but it must be fairly low. It dissolves so slowly at the 
ordinary temperature that before the solution becomes saturated 
Liebig’s salt will separate out. At higher temperatures, it dissolves 
with great rapidity and its solubility is high. Analysis show^ it 
to be the trihydratc ; figures for three different samples are quoted 
[Found : Cu := 25*49 (I), 25*47 (II), 25*47 (III) ; C = 19*58 (I), 19*46 
(II); H==4-15 (I), 4*12 (II); H^O - 21*21 (II), 21*65 (III). 
CuC 4H405,3H20 requires Cu = 25*47 ; C - 10*22 ; H = 4*04; 
HgO = 21*65 per cent.]. Water was estimated by heating the sub- 
stance to constant weight at 110®; at 120°, it begins slowly to 
decompose. The same dehydration occurs slowly over phosphoric 
oxide in a vacuum desiccator (Found : HgO = 19*2 per cent.). 

A remarkable change occurs during the dehydration. The colour 
deepens and the product of dehydration is extremely soluble in 
water. At first it was thought that the apparent differences in 
solubility between this compound and the hydrate might be due 
to the extreme slowness with which the latter dissolves. But 
it was found that the anhydrous lavender-blue substance was 
very soluble in a solution from which the hydrate was crystal- 
lising. This seems to indicate that seme profound change 
accompanies dehydration, and from the colour and high solubility 
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of the anhydrous compound it is very probable that it is one of the 
typical complexes which contain copper in the negative radicle. A 
large series of complex salts of an acid of the same composition as 
this substance has now been isolated, and therefore, in view of its 
seemingly complex nature, it is only reasonable to regard it 
as the acid itself. Thus, in the sequel, it will be called cuprimalic 
acid, H-CuC^HaOg. 


B. The Reaction between Alkalis and Normal Cupric Malate. 

Either hydrated cupric malate or the isomeric cuprimalic acid 
0 iay be used. The action of alkali on either, whether in solution 
or in the solid state, leads to the same products. The reaction is 
essentially one of neutralisation, any normal cupric malate present 
first changing into the acid and then undergoing neutralisation accord- 
ing to the equations CUC 4 H 4 O 5 :::r H-CuC 4 H 305 and H-CuC^HgOg + 
NaOH — NaCuC 4 H 30 g 4- solution remains acid 

right up to the point of neutralisation and its colour deepens 
considerably during the addition of the alkali. Further addition 
of alkali renders the solution alkaline to litmus or phenolphthalein 
and there is an immediate precipitation of copper hydroxide. A 
large excess of dilute alkali throws most of the copper out of solution, 
but sufficient always remains to give to it a violet -blue colour. 
Very concentrated solutions of caustic soda may retain quite a lot 
of copper in solution, and, on standing, some crystals are deposited ; 
these have not yet been analysed. 

It may be demonstrated by Masson’s electrolytic method {PhiL 
Trans. t 1899, 192, [A], 331) that the copper of the neutralised 
solution is mainly present in the negative ion. Some indication is 
given, too, of a blue kation, w'hich moves away from the anode 
compartment. This is presumably the copper-ion, and experi- 
ments which are described in a later section show that there is 
present a definite, although low, concentration of copper-ions. 
There is a precipitation of copper hydroxide around the cathode, 
due, no doubt, to the interaction between the neutral salt and the 
caustic soda which is liberated there. 


C. The Reaction betiveen Alkalis and Acid Cupric Malate. 

Three molecules of caustic soda jvr atom of copj^er are necessary 
to neutralise a solution of acid cupric malate, and about one extra 
molecule may be subsequently added before the precipitation of 
copper hydroxide commences. At first sight, this appears to be an 
entirely different reaction from that of alkali on the normal malate. 
But it lias been shown that the same sodium and barium salts may 
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be thrown out of either solution and it has been established that the 
reaction may be represented by the equation , on 

SNaOH + Cu(C 4 Hj 05 )a — > NaaCiH^OB + NaCuCiHsOB+SHjO. 
The acid malate, therefore, behaves as an equimolecular mixture of 
the normal malate and malic acid, the former requiring one and 
the latter two molecules of caustic soda for neutralisation. The 
free sodium malate produced during the reaction evidently opposes 
the precipitation of copper hydroxide formed by the ^tion 
H,0 + NaOH + (CuCiHaOjlNa NaBC^HjOB + Cu(OH)j, 
and so it is possible to add some alkali after the point of neutrahsa- 
tion is reached without thereby precipitating any copper hy^adc. 
The alkaline solution thus produced is of the intense violet-blue 
colour characteristic of all alkaline cupric solutions and, like Fehhng’s 
solution, is able to oxidise glucose. (The neutral compounds never 
oxidise glucose and are of a paler colour.) 


D. Sedts of GuprimaHc Acid. 

The production of sodium cuprimalate by the interaction between 
solutions of copper malate and caustic soda has already been 
described. Potassium and ammonium malates may be similarly 
prepared. The majority of the other cuprimalates are fairly soluble 
in water, and so it is not usually possible to prepare them by double 
decomposition. A few of the heavy metals do form comparatively 
insoluble salts in this way : barium, silver, lead, copper, and mercury 
(Hg*). Some of the others, for example, manganese, tin, and ferric 
iron, although their salts do not yield a precipitate with sodium 
cuprimalate, decolorise the solution, presumably by replacing, or 
partly replacing, the copper in the complex. An account of some 
of these cuprimalates follows. 

Sodium Cuprinmlate.— On the addition of absolute alcohol to a 
solution of sodium cuprimalate prepared as above, a separation into 
two liquid phases occurs. From the lower of these, which contains 
most of the complex, the water may be removed by re^atedly 
washing it "with absolute alcohol until finally it crystallises. It 
is not necessary to start with pure crystalline cupric malate. Instead, 
cupric carbonate or hydroxide may be dissolved in the right amount 
of malic acid solution, and the mixture neutralised by caustic soda. 
Often, however, the tricupric malate of Liebig will crystallise out 
before the alkali can be added, and the preparation is then lost. 

Better crystals may be obtained by adding alcohol or acetone to 
the point of an incipient cloudiness and keeping the solution for a 
week : at the end of this time, nearly all of the copper will have been 
deposited in the form of fine, deep blue ci^stals. Before anal;^s, 
the crystals were purified by recrystallisation and air*dried. The 
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figiires point to a composition NaCuC4H305,4H20 (Found : Cu = 
21 * 75 , 21-68; Na == 7‘^, 7*65; C =: 16-59; H = 3*83. Calc., 
Cu 21-94 ; Na = 7*94 ; C = 16-57 ; H = 3*82 per cent.). 
Sodium was estimated as carbonate after ignition in an electric 
furnace at 650°, Copper was estimated either electrolytically after 
ignition, or its percentage was deduced from the weight of the 
residue from ignition (which consists of a mixture of sodium carbonate 
and cupric oxide) and the found sodium content. Carbon and 
hydrogen were estimated by combustion, the former in the presence 
of lead and potassium chromates, which, when fused, prevent the 
retention of carbon dioxide by sodium. The salt loses all four 
molecules of water at 120'^ (Found : HgO = 23-7. Calc., HgO — 
24-85 per cent.), and begins to decompose at 130°. 

Another method may be adopted for the production of the 
alkali metal cuprimalates. As much copper hydroxide as possible 
is dissolved in a solution of the desired alkali metal acid malatc, 
when the following reaction takes place — 

Cu( 0H)2 + MHC4H4O5 — > MCUC4H3O5 + 2HaO. 

Ammonium Cuprimalate, — It has been mentioned that the 
attempt to prepare sodium cuprimalate is sometimes thwarted by 
the precipitation of Liebig’s salt during the preparation of a solution 
of the normal cupric malate. If the ammonium salt be desired, 
this precipitate is not fatal to the preparation, for it may be dissolved 
in an excess of ammonia. On removal of the excess of ammonia by 
heating on a water-bath, a pure solution of ammonium cuprimalate 
remains. Pure crystals separate out from such a solution to which 
sufficient acetone has been added to produce a slight cloudiness. 
Before analysis, the bright blue cr^’^stals were purified by recrystal- 
lis<ation, and, as they w-ere deliquescent, were rapidly dried by 
acetone and ether (Found : Cu = 23-16, 23' 10 ; N = 4*90, 4*81 ; 
C = 17-21 ; H = 5-72. NH4GuG4H305,4H20 requires Cu = 22-33 ; 
N = 4'92; 0=16-86; H = 5'30 per cent.). Nitrogen was 

estimated as ammonia liberated by boiling the compound with 
alkali. All four molecules of water were lost at 110° (Found: 
HgO = 24*96. Calc,, HgO = 25*31 per cent.). 

Ammonium cuprimalate also forms in large, sphericular aggregates 
of bright, needle-shaped cry^stals from a very concentrated aqueous 
solution. Usually it is contaminated with a little of Liebig’s salt 
when allowed to form in this way. 

Potassium Cuprimalate. — This salt cannot be induced to crystallise 
by adding alcohol or acetone to its aqueous solution. Like the 
potassium salt of many» other complex cupri-acids, it passes into 
an emulsion instead. As a general rule, however, the potassium 
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salts are less soluble than the corresponding sodium salts and they 
may often be crystallised from a concentrated aq^ueous solution. 
Potassium cuprimalate readily crystallises, but, like the ammonium 
salt, it is usually contaminated with crystals of Liebig’s salt. After 
drying at 100®, one sample, not so badly contaminated as most 
others, contained 28*0 per cent, of copper and 14*8 per cent, 
of potassium (KCuC4Hg03 requires Cu = 27‘2 ; K = 16*7 per 
cent.). 

Barium CupriTnalate, — This be may prepared as a pale blue, 
granular precipitate by double decomposition between solutions of 
barium chloride and sodium cuprimalate. Although sparingly 
soluble in cold, it is much more soluble in hot water and may be 
purified by recrystallisation. For analysis, a sample was recrys, 
tallised twice and air-dried. (The exact estimation of the water of 
crystaDisation was unimportant, since the object of the work was 
to examine the constitution of the compounds rather than their 
individual characteristics. Accordingly, it was unnecessary to 
take any elaborate precautions in drying the compounds.) Analysis 
indicated a composition Ba(CuC4H305)2, bnt it is possible 

that the number of water molecules may be one more or less than 
7 (Found : Ba = 20-3o, 20*90 ; Cu = 19*32 ; C = 14*67 ; H = 3*33; 
HgO = 17*6. Calc., Ba = 21*06; Ca = 19*48; C = 14*71 ; H = 
3*10; HgO = 19*3 per cent.). Barium was estimated as sulphate, 
first on the pure salt, and again after ignition. Copper was estimated 
electrolytically after ignition. In the estimation of carbon, 
admixture w*ith lead and potassium chromates prevented the 
retention of carbon as barium carbonate. Water was estimated by 
heating the salt to constant weight at 120°; at 130°, decomposition 
proceeds slowly. 

Silver Cuprimalate. —Thh salt may be prepared by double 
decomposition between solutions of sodium or ammonium cupri- 
malate and silver nitrate. It forms pale blue granules which arc 
soluble in excess of the cuprimalate and darken when exposed to 
light. For this reason the salt was prepared in artificial light ; it 
then proved to be perfectly stable when kept for some months in a 
darkened place. 

In the analysis, silver w*as estimated as chloride after the com- 
pound had been ignited, and copper electrolytically after removal 
of the silver. It is not possible to estimate satisfactorily the amount 
of water of crystallisation, for the conqK>und is decomposed by heat 
before all the water is expelled. The figures showed it to be a 
dihydrate (Found : Ag ^ 33 0 ; Cu - 17*9 ; C = 14*2 ; H = 1’9, 
AgCuC4H305,2H20 requires Ag = 31*9; , Cu = 18*8; C = 11*^5 
H — 2*1 per cent.). 
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Lead Cttpnwtaforfe.— -This compound, which may be formed by 
double decomposition between solutions of sodium cuprimalate and 
lead acetate, resembles the silver salt in appearance and, like it, is 
soluble in excess of sodium cuprimalate. It is not sufficiently 
soluble in water to enable it to be purified by recrj^tallisation, 
and for analysis the precipitate was merely washed with hot water 
and then air-dried. The lead content is considerably higher and 
the copper content is much lower than the amounts that would 
correspond with the formation of a simple cuprimalate. It is 
suggested that the lead has partly replaced the copper of the complex 
ion (Found: Pb = 41-8; Cu==ll-7; C = 12-2; H = 1*7 per 
cent, for which the ratio Pb : Cu : C : H = 1*00 : 0*92 : 5'05 : 8’4. If a 
simple cuprimalate had been formed, the ratio would have been 
1 : 2 : 8 : a;). 

It is of interest to note that Masson and Steele, in their work on 
the cuprotartrates (T., 1899, 75, 725), found a similar high lead 
content : they ascribed it to adsorption effects. 

Cupric Cuprimalate. — ^As was pointed out earlier, Liebig’s tricupric 
malate is the copper salt of cuprimalic aid. Its low solubility 
dominates the chemistry of the cuprimalates, giving to them an 
instability which somewhat overshadows their great stability in 
another respect, namely, that, like the a-cupritartrates, their solutions 
have no tendency to deposit copper hydroxide. It is easily seen 
why this salt so readily forms in solutions of normal cupric malate 
or any of the soluble cuprimalates. As has been already emphasised, 
ft solution of normal cupric malate changes partly into the isomeric 
cuprimalic acid, so that both cupric (Cu**)and cuprimalic (CuG^HgO 5)' 
ions will be present. Both of these ions arc also present in a solution 
of sodium or ammonium cuprimalate. In either case, if the con- 
centration be sufficiently high, the solubility product of cupric 
cuprimalate, a very insoluble salt, may be exceeded and then 
precipitation results. 

The law of mass action also affords an explanation of why it is 
that this compound is soluble in malic acid. The following equations 
will serve to make the point clear. 

CufCuO.HaOs)^ ^ Cu*’ + 2CUC4H3O5' (1) 

(solid) (dissolved) 

^ C,H,0/' + 2H- . . . (2) 

Cu" + CuO,H/>, (3) 

2H- + 2Cu0,H3O5' 2HCuC4H,05 .... (4) 

If to a saturated solution of Liebig's salt, wliich will contain a 
certain concentration of both cupric and cuprimalic-ions (1), malic 
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acid be added (2), there will be formed a quantity both of cuprie 
malate mh of euprimaUc acid (equations 3 and 4). One of these 
reactions will reduce the concentration of the cupric-ion and the 
other that of the cuprimalio-ion, and accordingly more of the solid 
will dissolve in an endeavour to maintain its solubility product 

constant. . . , , 

Accepting this view of the nature of Liebigs salt, one would 
expect it to form by double decomposition between solutions of 
cupric sulphate and sodium cuprimalate according to the equatioa 
CuSO, -f 2NaCu04H30j — > Na2S04 + Cu(CuCiH305)j. When 
solutions were mixed in the proportions required by this equation, 
there was no inimediate precipitate, but on boilling, or on keeping 
the solution 'for some t ime, bluish-green crystals were deposited. 
These resembled Liebig’s salt in appearance and, like it, were 
soluble in excess of cuprimalate. But analysis of a sample dried 
at 100° showed it to be a basic salt containing more copper than 
Liebig’s salt. A second sample was obtained using ammonium 
instead of sodium cuprimalate ; the analyses of the two samples arc 
marked I and II, respectively [Found : Cu = 40-75 (I), 40-69 (II); 
C = 16-60 (I). 15-24 (11) ; H = 2-8 (I), 2-4 (II). 

Cu(Cu04H3Os)2,CuO,5H2O 

requires Cu = 40 85; C = 15-43; H = 2-6 per cent.]. 

Cuprimalic Acid.— It has been contended that cuprimahc acid 
is formed in the solid state by the dehydration of a hydrate of 
normal cupric malate. An attempt was made to prepare it in 
solution by, the action of sulphuric acid on a suspension of barium 
cuprimalate, care being taken that there was no excess of the 
mineral acid. A deep blue solution was obtained which was arid 
to litmus. The solution could be neutralised by alkalis and then 
gave a precipitate of the ogginal cuprimalate with a solution of 
barium chloride. The solution was in every way identical with 
one of the lavender-blue acid itself or with one of normal cupric 
malate. All three deposit crystals of Liebig’s salt on sending; 
this enriches the solution in malic acid, and after a time, the 
normal malate vnW separate out too. 

E. Mohcitkir Weights. 

The cryoscopic method was used. The freezing points of the 
aqueous solutions were probably correct to wthin 0'005°. Thi& 
figure corresponds with an error of about 15 units in the more dilute 
solutions used. In the table, a ™ gram -atom of copper per litre, 
A = depression of freezing point, and n = apparent molecular 
weight. 
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Ammonium 

cuprimaiate. Sodium cuprimalate. Cuprimalic acid. 


M 

= 212-6. 


M 

= 217-6. 


M 

= 195-6. 

a. 

A. 

m. 

a. 

A. 

m. 

a. 

A, 

m. 

0-0500 

0-120° 

167 

0-05 

0-108° 

188 

0-05 

0-069° 

264 

0-0875 

0-170 

203 

O-IO 

0-218 

187 

0-10 

0 119 

306 

0-262 

0-498 

206 

0-20 

0-390 

208 

0-20 

0-185 

394 

0-392 

0-770 

202 

0-50 

0-932 

218 

0-50 

(0-10) 

0-382 

(0111) 

477 

(328) 


The values obtained for the two salts point to a partial association 
among the cuprimalate-ions. Were no such association to occur, 
ionisation of these salts would certainly give rise to much lower 
values of the apparent molecular weights. Association La much 
more advanced in concentrated than in dilute solutions'; NJ^O’ 
solutions show a considerably lower value than iV /2-solutions. 

The figures enclosed in brackets were obtained using a solution 
of normal cupric malate instead of the acid. Their nearness to the 
corresponding values for cuprimalic acid indicates that these 
compounds yield identical solutions, a conclusion which is thoroughly 
confined by the measurements of the concentrations of the cop;^r- 
ion which are described in the next section. In concentrated solu- 
tions especially, there is a high degree of association. Tower {J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1902, 24, 1012) observed similar high molecular 
weights in solutions of nickel and cobalt malates, and correspondingly 
low conductivities. 


F. Copper-ion Concentrations. 

The method of making the measurements has been described in 
the preceding paper (p. 1815). The temperature used throughout 
was 18°. 

Normal Cupric Malate . — Table I shows the values obtained for 
solutions containing various concentrations of cupric malate. 
a represents the degree of dissociation of cupric malate into copper- 
ions. 

T.able I. 


Grm.-atom Cu 
litre, 
OOo 
0-10 
0-20 
025 


Single electrode 
potential diff. 
(volt). 
0-552 
0-552 
0-555 
0-551 


CJoppcrdon 
cone. X 10*. 
1-4 
14 

1-3 


a per cent. 
28 
14 
8-5 
. 5-2 


It was impossible to obtain figures for higher concentrations than 
those recorded, because Liebig’s salt w’as too readily deposited, or 
for lower concentrations, because tJie conductivity became so low 
that accurate measurements could not be made. 
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lordsatioii increases so much with dilution that 1 j4M- and 1 /20if. 
solutions contain practically the same copper-ion concentration. 
The figures support the conclusion that in concentrated solutions 
associated molecules are numerous and that these loose combinations 
break down in more dilute solutions. 

Sodium and Ammonium Guprimcilates . — Table il shows the effect 
of dilution on the copper-ion concentration of sodium cuprimalate. 

Table II. 


Sodium cuprimalate. 


Gm.-atora Cu per litre 

0-05 

010 

0-20 

0-50 

Single electrode pot. dift 

.. 0-486 

0-483 

0-476 

0-473 

Copper-ion cone. X 10^ 

7-3 

5-7 

3-3 

2-G 


It will be seen that whilst the concentration has increased tenfold 
the number of copper-ions has actually decreased threefold. These 
figures support the view, previously expressed, that association is 
more advanced in concentrated than in dilute solutions. 

The single electrode potential difference in a solution of the 
ammonium salt containing 0*05 gram -atom of copper per litre is 
0*491 volt, corresponding to a copper- ion concentration of 
1*08 X 10-^. 

Cuprimalic Acid . — The copper-ion concentration of a solution of 
sodium or ammonium cuprimalate containing 0*05 gram-atom of 
copper per litre is of the order 10'^. That for a solution of normal 
cupric malate containing the same amount of copper per litre is 
1*5 X 10"*, and an identical value was obtained for a solution of 
cuprimalic acid of equal concentration. Hence, it is concluded that 
these two isomerides yield identical solutions, and, further, that in 
the equilibrium mixture the malate must predominate. 

Influence of Alkali on the Copper-ion Concentration of Copper 
Malate . — Table III shows the effect produced on the copper-ion 
concentration by the addition of sodium hydroxide to a solution of 
normal cupric malate. All solutions contained 0*05 gram of copper 
per litre, unless otherwise indicated. 


Table III. 


Katio 

NaOH; 

Single 
electrode 
pot. diff. 

Copper- , 

Ratio 
NaOH ; 

Single 
electrode 
pot. diff. 

Copper- 
ion cone. 

CUC4H4O4. 

(volt). 

ion eonc. 

CuCiH^Oj. 

(volt). 

0 

0-554 

1-6 X 10-* 

{a) 1-00 

0-490 

9-8 X 10-^ 

0-25 

0-537 

6-8 X 10-8 

(b) 1-03 

0-456 

6-6 X 10^ 

0-50 

0-526 

1-7 X 10“8 

(c) 1-25 

0-386 

2-5 X 10-^ 

0-75 

0-519 

1-0 X 10-» 

(d) 2-0l) 

0-365 

4-8 X 10-* 

0*92 

0*503 

1*3 X 10-* 
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(a) This solution was prepared from pure sodium cuprimalate. 
(6) Slightly alkaline, (c) Alkaline. Contained 0*75 gram-atom of 
copper per litre, (d) Alkaline. Practically all the copper had been 
precipitated as hydroxide, but sufficient remained in solution to 
give a slight precipitate with hydrogen sulphide. 

As caustic sod# is added to the solution of cupric raalate, the 
concentration of the copper-ion falls from ICT^ to 10^ during 
neutralisation. As soon as the solution becomes alkaline there Is 
a further marked fall in the cuprion content. Purther, since no 
creat quantity of copper remained in the solution marked (d), it 
^11 be seen that the reaction 

H 2 O + NaCuC 4 H 305 + NaOH -> Cu(OH )2 + NaaC^H^Os 
occurs almost quantitatively. 

Influence of Potassium Chloride on the Copper-ion ConcerUration of 
iVomoZ Cupric Malate , — It is of interest to compare the above 
results with those obtained on addition of potassium chloride to a 
solution of normal cupric malate (Tabic IV). 


Table IV. 


Ratio 

Single 

electrode 


Ratio 

Single 

electrode 


KCI : 

pot. diff. 

Copper- 

KCI : 

pot. diff. 

Copper- 

CuC4H40t. 

(volt). 

ion cone. 

CUC 4 H 4 O,. 

(volt). 

ion cone. 

0 

0-552 

1-4 X 10 * 

2-00 

0-499 

2-0 X 10-* 

0*50 

100 

0-531 

0-515 

2-6 X 10-* 
7-3 X 10^ 

4-00 

0-483 

5-8 X 10-^ 


At first, potassium chloride is almost as effectiv^e as caustic soda 
in reducing the copper-ion concentration. In greater amounts, it 
has not nearly so much influence. It is probable that some complex 
formation is responsible for this reduction in the concentration of 
copper-ions. The figures show clearly why it was so essential to 
prevent diffusion into the electrode vessel while the potential 
difference measurements were in progress. 

Other Measurement's . — For comparative purposes it is interesting 
to tabulate some of these results along with those obtained for a 
few other compounds. Sodium a-cupritartrate was described in an 
earlier paper (Packer and Wark, T., 1921, 119, 1348). All 
solutions contained 1/20 gram-atom of copper per litre and all 
measurements were made at 18“. 


Table V. 


Compound. 

Sodium cuprimalate (NaCuC4lIsO,) 

Ammonium cuprimalate {NH4CuC4HgOj) 

Cuprimalic acid (HCuC4H,Oj) 

Normal cupric malate (CUC4H4O,) 

Sodium a>cupritartrate {NasO‘u.,C .iH,0 

i») 

Acid cupric malate (Cu[C4H50s]4) 


Single electrode 

pot. diff. (volt). Copper*ion cone. 


0-486 

7-3 

X 

10*^ 

0-491 

1-08 X 

io-» 

0-553 

1-5 

X 

10-* 

0-553 

1-5 

X 

io-» 

0-458 

9-3 

X 

10^ 

0-550 

1-2 

X 

10-* 



MSTALOO II. 

Summary. 

■■■ (1) The system copper hydroxide-malic acid-water has been 
partly investigated at 16® and at 50®, and the following compounds 
have been described. An acid cupric malate, Cu(G4H505)j,2H20 ; 
a normal cupric malate, CuC4H405,3H20 ; and teicupric malate or 
cuprio cuprimalate, 003(0411306)2, THgO. 

(2) It has been shown that the dehydration of normal cupric 
malate is accompanied by the formation of an isomeride, cuprimalic 
acid, HCUC4H3O6. 

(3) The following salts of cuprimalic acid have been isolated ; 
soium, NaCuC4H306,4H20 ; ammonium, NH4CuC4H306,4H30 ; 
barium, Ba(CuC4H305)2,7H20 ; silver, AgCuC4H306,2H20 ; 
potassium; lead; cupric cuprimalate, Cu(Cud4H306)2,7H20, 
mentioned in (1) above, and a basic cupric cuprimalate, 

Cu(CuC4H306)2,Cu0,5H20. 

(4) Measurements of molecular weight in aqueous solutions of 
sodium and ammonium cuprimalates, of cuprimalic acid, and of 
normal cupric malate indicate a partial association in concentrated 
solutions. 

(5) The concentration of the coppcr-ion in solutions of some of 
these compounds has been measured. The value in solutiohs of 
sodium and ammonium cuprimalates is of the order ICM when the 
total copper-ion content is 0'05 gram-atom per litre. Cuprimalic 
acid and normal cupric malate yield identical solutions in which 
the value is 1*5 X 10"^; this solution contains an equilibriun) 
mixture of the two, the normal malate predominating. 

The constitution of the cuprimalates will be considered in a later 
communication. 

The author has much pleasure in expressing his thanks to Professor 
Donnan for his kind advice and assistance, and to the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 for a scholarship which has 
enabled him to carry out the work. 

The Wizxiam Ramsay Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry Laboratories, 

University College, London. [Receivedt June 4//», 1923.) 
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CCV . — The Ahsorption Spectra of the Vapours of 
Various Quinones. 

By John Edward Purvis. 

The absorption spectra of solutions of p-benzoquinone have been 
described by Baly and Stewart (T., 1906, 89, 502). They state that 
the absorption of this substance in an alcoholic solution is different 
from that observed by Hartley, Dobbie, and Lauder for the aqueous 
solution {Brit. Assoc. Report ^ 1903, 126). The latter observers 
found two bands with heads at frequencies of 3400 (X 294) and 
4050 (X 246). In an alcoholic solution, Baly and Stewart observed a 
band the head of which was at 2100 (X 475). As this band occurs 
in the visible regions of the spectrum (f is at X 486 in the green, 
and G at X 4307 in the blue), it was claimed to be the true origin 
of the colour of the substance. Baly and Stewart also found a 
band, in about the same regions, in a solution spectrum of tolu- 
quinone, p-xyloquinone, and thymoquinone, respectively. 

Stewart and Baly (T., 1906, 89, 618) found three bands in an 
aqueous solution of p-benzoquinone. The head of the middle band, 
at about 1/X 3407 (X 294), occurs in an alcoholic solution, but it 
appears merely as an extension of the spectrum and not as a true 
band. This band was also found in various substituted quinones. 
The least refrangible of the three solution bands in p-benzoquinone 
becomes, in chlorobenzoquinone, a merely slanting line between 
X 500 and X 384 ; in 2 : G-dichiorobenzoquinone, the line approaches 
more nearly to the general curve ; and in trichlorobenzoquinone 
there is no measurable band. At the same time, the most refrangible 
band steadily increases in size as the least refrangible diminishes. 

The absorption spectra of the solution and the vapour of p- 
benzoquinone have been described and compared by Hartley and 
Leonard (T,, 1909, 95, 34). The vapour at various temperatures 
from 17° to 147° exhibited twenty-seven bands, although all these 
bands were not visible at any one temperature. The bands ranged 
between X 4383 and X 2343, and were divided into three groups 
corresponding to the three solution bauds. 

The author has made a more complete investigation of the 
absorption of the vapour of p-benzoquinone, and has compared 
this with the vapours of toluquinone, p-xyloquinone, thymoquinone, 
dichlorothymoquinone, and dibromothymoquinone. The vapours 
of a-naphthaquinone and anthraquiuone were also investigated. 

In previous papers published in the Journal, the author has shown 
generally, the numerous vapour bands of a substance disappear 
in the more complex derivatives as the number and type of the 
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substituting elements and radicles increase. In the present inves. 
tigation, he has tried to show (1) whether such a rule holds good 
in j[>-benzoquinone and some of its derivatives, and (2) whether 
there is any difference in the appearance and arrangement of the 
vapour bands into which the three solution bands break up. 

The experimental conditions have been described in previous 
communications. In the visible regions and just beyond, in the 
more refrangible parts, a Welsbach incandescent light was used, 
and a condensed cadmium spark for the ultra-violet regions. Each 
substance was introduced into a 200 mm. tube with quartz ends, 
which was then filled \rith dry carbon dioxide before adjustment 
in the sand-bath. 

^-Benzoquinom . — The three solution bands of this substance arc 
at about X 475, X 294, X 246 (Baly and Stewart, loc, cii,). The 
200 mm. tube containing the substance was heated in a sand-bath 
between the temperatures of 15° and 198°, and at varying pressureti 
between 760 mm. and 940 mm. at interval temperatures of 10^ 
The rays were allowed to pass through the vapour for ten, fifteen, 
or thirty seconds, so as to bring out the bands of varying intensities. 
The weaker bands, of course, appeared at the higher temperatures 
and at the longer exposures. Between about X 490 and X 370 
there were about forty bands counted. These were divided into 
five stronger groups, and between each pair of these there were 
two sets of weaker bands. Each of the five stronger groups was 
divided into four — the two outside ones being weaker than the 
two middle ones, and the more refrangible of the latter was slightly 
weaker than its neighbour. These stronger groups were not all of 
equal strength — the three inner groups were stronger than the 
two outer ones — and the constituents of the latter were not so 
easily made out as those of the stronger ones. Each of the groups 
of weaker bands, lying between the stronger groups, appeared to 
be made up of at least two narrow bands — the stronger groups 
showed three constituents. Here, also, the outside groups were 
weaker than the inside ones. A much greater dispersion will be 
necessary to separate these bands more exactly. Meanwhile, 
Fig. 1 gives some account of these phenomena. It is doubly 
enlarged from an original photograph. The photogiaphs show, 
therefore, that the solution band at X 475 splits up into at least 
forty vapour bands of different intensities and arrangement. Be- 
tween X 305 and X 257 there arc sixteen bands. They are alternately 
strong and weak, and some of the stronger ones show doubtful 
signs of further division. A much ^vider dispersion is required to 
make this separation more assured. Fig. 2 is an enlarged repro- 
duction of an original photograph, and shows some of the bands 
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fairly well. The solution band at X 294 divides, thertifore, into a 
number of vapour bands, and these occur on the less refrangible 
aide of a wider absorption which appears as the amount of vapour 
in the tube is increased at the higher temperatures. These bands 
are different in appearance and arrangement from those occurring 
between X 490 and X 370. 

Between X 255 and X 230 there are ten vapour bands, and these are 
on the less refrangible side of a wider absorption. They are wider 
and more diffuse than the preceding groups of bands. They are 
alternately strong and weak, although the difference is not very 
marked. They do not show any signs of further division, ^ig. 3 
nhows some of these bands enlarged from an original photograph. 
They are different in appearance and arrangement from the vapour 
bands between X 4900 and X 3700. They are more comparable with 
those between X 300 and X 265 ; but the latter are a little stronger and 
sharper. The total number of observed bands, therefore, in the 
vapour of p-benzoquinone is sixty-eight, lying between X 490 and 
1 232, and these are divided into three groups corresponding to the 
three solution bands. Hartley {loc. cit,) has endeavoured to correlate 
fifteen vapour bands between X 2527 and X 2343 with bands, or pairs 
of bands, in the vapour of benzene in the same regions. Such a 
comparison is not strictly correct. The bands of p-benzoquinone 
have not the narrowness and comparative sharpness of the benzene 
vapour bands. They are more like the seven solution bands of 
benzene in these regions. 

Tolttquinone . — ^The vapour was investigated at gradually increas- 
ing temperatures between 8° and 200°, and 760 mm. and 940 mm. 
pressure, at interval temperatures of 5° and 10°, and with varying 
times of exposure of the photographic plate. Between X 490 and X 380 
there appeared ten groups of bands alternately weak and strong, 
and weaker than the bands of p-benzoquinone in these regions. 
The less and the more refrangible bands were very weak. Each 
group showed doubtful signs of division into two constituents, but 
a higher dispersion will be required to substantiate this more 
clearly. These bands correspond to the solution band, the head of 
which is at X 454. Betw^n X 345 and X 310 there are six groups of 
hands, which are not unlike the bands of p*benzoquinone in appear- 
ance in this region, but they are much weaker and not quite in the 
same position. The less refrangible bands occur on the less 
refrangible side of a wider absorption which appears at the higher 
temperatures and pressures. These narrow bands correspond to 
the weak solution band described by Baly and Stewart as an 
extension of the general line of absorption between about X 335 
and X 277. 
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Between X 256 and X 235 there are four very weak> wide, and 
diffuse bands similar to those in iJ-henzoquinone, but much weaker 
and not quite in the same position. They correspond to the weak 
solution band the head of which is at X 270 and X 243. 

‘p-Xyloquinone . — ^The vapour was subjected to gradually increasing 
temperatures between 40° and 250°, and 760 mm. and 970 mm. 
pressure, in the 200 mm. tube, at intervals of from 5° and 10°. 

At temperatures between 180° and 260°, there were ten bands in 
the regions between X 470 and X 370 on the less refrangible side of 
a larger band. These were very weak and diffuse and alternately 
weaker and stronger. They have some resemblance with the 
hands of 2 : 5-toluquinone, but they are more diffuse and weaker. 
They correspond to the weak solution band the head of which ib 
at X 434 (Baly and Stewart, loc. cit.). 

At 100° and 820 mm., the cadmium rays were continuous but 
weak between X 325 and X 275 and then transmitted to X 254. 

At 120° and 835 mm., only the stronger cadmium lines between 
X 325 and X 265 were visible and then the rays were transmitted 
to X 258. 

At 140° and 850 mm., the cadmium rays were absorbed from 
X 335. 

At 180° and 870 mm., the cadmium rays were absorbed from 
X340. 

There was no trace of any of the narrow bands found in these 
regions in benzoquinone and toluquinone. This large band corre- 
sponds to the weak solution band indicated by the line of general 
absorption being extended between about X 335 and X 285 (Baly 
and Stewart, loc. cit.). 

At 40° and 760 mm., the cadmium rays were continuous to 
X 2120. 

At 50° and 770 mm., these rays were weak between X 250 and 
X 233 and then transmitted to X 210- 

At 55° and 775 mm,, the rays were absorbed between X 252 and 
X 232 and then transmitted to X 214. 

At 60° and 780 mm., the rays were absorbed between X 253 a!id 
X 227 and then the stronger cadmium lines transmitted to X 214. 

At 70° and 790 mm., the rays were absorbed between X 254 and 
X 218 and then the stronger cadmium lines transmitted to X 213. 

At 80° and 800 mm., the rays were absorbed from X 266. 

Again there w^as no trace of any of the w'eak diffuse bands found 
in quinone and in toluquinone in these regions. This vapour band 
corresponds to the solution band the head of w'hich is at X 246 
(Baly and Stewart, loc. cit.). 

Thymoquinone . — The vapour w'as investigated between 35° and 
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200®, and 760 mm. and 925 mm. pressure, at gradually increasing 
temperatures and pressures, as in the preceding experiments. At 
temperatures between 150° and 200° there are eight hands between 
X 470 and X 390 occurring on the less refrangible side of a larger 
band which appears at the higher temperatures. They are divided 
into groups and are not unlike the bands of p-xyloquinone described 
above, but they are much more diffuse and weaker. They correspond 
to the solution band, the head of which is at X 454. 

At 90° and 790 mm., the rays were weak between X 315 and 
X 280 and then transmitted to about X 256. 

At 100° and 800 mm., the rays were absorbed between about 
X 320 and X 280 and then transmitted to about X 260. 

At 190° and 880 mm., the rays were absorbed between X 330 
and X 275 and then transmitted to X 270. 

There was no trace of any narrow diffuse bands, and this large 
band corresponds to the weak solution band indicated by an exten- 
sion of the line of general absorption between X 335 and X 289 
(Baly and Stewart, loc. cii.). 

At 35° and 760 mm., the rays were weak between X 247 and 
X 232 and then transmitted to X 213. 

At 40° and 765 mm., these rays were almost completely absorbed 
between X 250° and X 228, and then transmitted to X 215. 

At 50° and 775 mm., the rays were absorbed between X 253 and 
X 220, and then transmitted to X 214, 

At 60° and 785 mm., the rays were absorbed from X 255. 

At 70° and 795 mm., the rays were absorbed from X 256. 

Again there was no trace of any resolution of this laige band 
into a series of narrower bands, and in this respect it compares 
with xyloquinone. The band corresponds to the solution band 
the head of which is at X 250 (Baly and Stewart, loc. at,). 

Dichlorothymoquinoiie . — The vapour of the substance was inves- 
tigated between the temperatures of 60° and 240°, and 760 mm. 
and 940 mm. In the visible regions there were no hands at the 
highest temperature in the more refrangible part^ of the visible 
spectrum. The rays were transmitted to about X 500, that is, as 
far as the plates were sensitive. There was no trace of any of the 
bands found in thymoquinone in these regions. No solution band 
in this region has been described by Stewart and Baly {loc. cii.). 

At 200° and 900 mm., there is a weakening of the transmitted 
rays l)etween about X 355 and X 305, and then the rays are trans- 
mitted to X 280. 

At 220° and 910 mm,, the rays are nearly all absorbed between 
^ 365 and X 300, and then feebly transmitted to X 288. This band 
corresponds to the weak solution band at X 344, 
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At 80° and 770 mm., the rays are weak between about a 270 and 
X 250, and then transmitted to X 214. 

At 120° and 790 mm., the rays are absorbed between X 273 and 
X 245, and then transmittedjto X 214. 

At 160° and 805 mm., the rays are absorbed between X 275 and 
X 234, and then transmitted to X 215. 

At 180° and 820 mm., the rays are absorbed between X 285 and 
X 230, and then feebly transmitted to X 215. 

At 200° and 935 mm., the rays are absorbed from X 290. 

There was no appearance of any narrow bands, and this large 
band was more diffuse on the more refrangible edge. It corresponds 
to the large solution band, the head of which is at X 273. 

Dibromothytnoquinone . — As in the preceding experiments, the 
vapour of the substance was investigated between 70° and 260°, 
and 760 mm. and 940 mm. No narrow bands were observed in 
the more refrangible region of the visible spectrum. The rays were 
transmitted to about X 500, that is, as far as the photographic 
plates were sensitive. There was no trace of any of the eight 
bands found in thymoquinone between X 470 and X 390. No 
solution band in this substance was found by Stewart and Baly 
[loc. cit.). 

At 200° and 880 mm., the rays were weak between about X 3G5 
and X 320, and then a little stronger to X 305. 

At 220° and 890 mm., the rays were weak between about X 368 
and X 315, and then a little stronger to X 305. 

At 260° and 920 mm., the rays were weak between X 370 and 
X 310, and then a little stronger to X 305. 

There was no appearance of any narrow bands, and this weak 
band corresponds to the very weak solution band between about 
X 400 and X 320 (Stewart and Baly, loc. cit.). 

At 80° and 770 mm., the rays were weak between about X 280 
and X 255, and then transmitted to X 215. 

At 90° and 780 mm., the rays were weakly transmitted between 
X 282 and X 245, and then stronger to X 215. 

At 120° and 800 mm., the rays were absorbed betw^een X 286 and 
X 252, and then transmitted to X 215. 

At 140° and 820 mm., the rays were absorbed between X 293 and 
X 245, and then transmitted to X 225. 

At 160° and 840 mm., the rays were absorbed from X 305, but 
the group of cadmium lines at about X 230 was just visible. 

This large band was more diffuse on the more refrangible edge 
and did not appear to split up into any narrow bands. It corre- 
spends to the large solution band the head of which is at about 
X 285 (Stewart and Baly, loc, cit.). 
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oL^No/pHJwquinme , — Baly and Stewart (Zoc, cit.) describe two 
solution bands, the head of one at about X 327, and a second weak 
band between about X 256 and X 232. The vapour of the substance 
was examined in the 200 mm. tube at temperatures between 100^ 
and 240°. 

At 160° and 805 mm., the rays were weak between about X 335 
and X 295, and then transmitted to X 250. 

At 180° and 825 mm., the rays were absorbed between X 337 and 
X 290, and then transmitted to X 253. 

At 200° and 840 mm., the raj^ were absorbed between X 342 and 
X 270, and then transmitted to about X 263. 

At 220° and 860 mm., the rays were absorbed from about X 348, 
but the strong cadmium line X 257 was visible. 

This large band was more diffuse on the more refrangible side — 
it showed no signs of division. It corresponds to the strong 
solution band at X 327. 

At 140° and 790 mm., the rays were absorbed between about 
X 248 and X 225, and then transmitted to X 2120, but the strong 
cadmium lines at about X 230 were visible. 

At 160° and 805 mm., the rays were absorbed from X 250. 

There w^as no appearance of any finer bands, and the band 
corresponds to the solution band between X 256 and X 232 (Baly 
and Stewart, loc. cit,). 

To investigate the visible regions of the vapour of the substance, 
it was heated in a 100 mm. tube at temperatures varying between 
140° and 220°, but no bands were observed like those of benzo- 
quinone described above in the blue and violet regions of the 
spectrum . 

Antkraqvinone . — Baly and Stewart {loc. cit.) describe two solution 
bands, the head of one at about X 322 and a second X 250. Meyer 
and Fischer {Ber., 1913, 46, 85), in a sulphuric acid solution of the 
substance, found three bands, namely, one at X 2425, a second at 
X 3224, and a third weak band at X 3765. The vapours were 
examined between the temperatures of 180° and 275°. 

At 220° and 900 mm., the rays are weak between about X 320 
and X 295, and then transmitted to X 260. 

At 240° and 910 mm., the rays are almost completely absorbed 
between X 320 and X 290, and then transmitted to X 266. 

At 260° and 920 mm., the rays are absorbed between X 325 and 
X 290, and then transmitted to X 270. 

At 275° and 925 mm., the rays are absorbed between X 326 and 
^ 280, and then transmitted to X 273. 

This large band corresponds to the solution band at X 322, and 
shows no resolution into finer bands. 
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At 200° and 880 mm., the bands are weak between X 245 and 
X 230, and then transmitted to X 212. 

At 220° and 900 mm., the rays are absorbed between X 246 and 
X 227, and then feebly transmitted to X 212. 

At 240° and 910 mm., the rays are absorbed between X 247 and 
X 221, and then feebly transmitted to X 214. 

At 260° and 920 mm., the rays are absorbed from X 260, but 
the cadmium lines at X 2196 and X 2146 are visible. 

At 270° and 925 mm., the rays are transmitted to X 265. 

There was no appearance of any narrower bands, and this large 
band corresponds to the solution band at X 260, 

The results of these observations are : 

(1) Each of the three solution bands of ^-benzoquinone splits 
up into a series of narrower vapour bands, and these occur on the 
less refrangible side of a wider absorption. 

(2) In o-toluquinone these vapour bands are fewer in number, 
but each solution band shows a few such bands when the substance 
is vaporised. 

(.3) In xyloquinone and in thymoquinone there are a few narrow 
vapour bands corresponding to the least refrangible of the three 
solution bands, but there are no such narrow bands in the two 
more refrangible bands. 

(4) In the dichloro- and dibromo-thymoquinones, the two bands 
are not resolved into 'narrower vapour bands, and there are no 
vapour bands on the more refrangible sides of the visible spectrum. 
This corresponds to the absence of solution bands in these regions. 

(5) lu amaphthaquinone and in anthraquinone there is no 
resolution of the solution bands into narrower vapour hands. 

(6) The increasing complexity of the p-benzoquinone compounds 
means the gradual disappearance of the narrower vapour bands, 
and of the least refrangible of the three solution bands, and at the 
same time the most refrangible band becomes stronger. 

These results confirm the author’s previous observations of 
benzene and many of its compounds, in that, generally, as the 
molecule increases in complexity, the vapour bands become more 
like the solution bands. They also indicate that each band has its 
origin in a separate and distinct type of oscillation. For example, 
the groups of narrow vapour bands in the visible regions of 
p-benzoquinone are quite different in appearance and arrangement 
from those in the ultra-violet regions. The introduction of various 
elements or groups of elements produces striking changes which 
mean that the oscillating centres are influenced by such intro- 
ductions. In this connexion it may be permitted to refer to some 
earlier work. It has been shown by Purvis and McCleland (T., 
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1913, 103, 1088) that, o£ the two solutiou bands of benzaldehyde 
at X 285 and X 245, the former splits up into a number of narrow 
vapour bands, whereas the band at X 246 undergoes no such resolu- 
tion ; and the author (T., 1914, 105, 2482) has shown that there 
was no resolution into narrower bands of the more refrangible of 
the two solution bands in p-chlorobenzaldehyde, whereas there 
were a few narrow bands in the ortho- and the meta -compounds. 

It has been assumed that the colour of the quinones is partly, if 
not wholly, caused by the specific absorption of the rays in the 
more refrangible regions of the visible spectrum. But this does 
not explain the colour of such substances as dichloro- and dibromo- 
tliymoquinones where there Is no such specific absorption. The 
author has shown (T., 1911, 99, 107, 1953) that, in some complex 
coloured substances, the colour is produced by an extension of the 
general absorption well into the visible regions. Although it is not 
necessary to assume that the colour of the substances described 
above is produced by selective absorption in such regions, it is 
obvious that such absorption has an important influence in the 
production of the various shades of the yellow colour. 

I desire to convey my thanks to the Government Grant Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society for assistance in the purchase, some 
years ago, of the apparatus used in these and other experiments. 

Public Health CHEmcAL Lauohatorv, 

Cambridoe. ]_Recnvedt June Uh , 1923.] 


CCV1» — TAe Oxidation of Sabinene with Hydrogen 
Peroxide. 

By Georoe Gerald Henderson and Alexander Robertson. 

In continuation of the study of the action of hydrogen }>eroxide 
on the terpenes, some results of which have already been com- 
municated to the Society (T., 1911, 99, 1539; 191*2, 101, 2288; 
1913, 103, 1543), we have now examined the behaviour of sabinene 
towards that oxidising agent. Semmler (Rer., 1900, 33, 1459) has 
shown that sabinene yields sabinene glycol, CioHi^g(OH) 2 , and 
sabinenic acid, C 9 Hj 4 ( 0 H)*C 02 H, when oxidised by potassium 
permanganate, but W’e have found that the products of the action 
of hydrogen peroxide on the hydrocarbon are quite different from 
these. Sabinene in solution in glacial acetic acid is slowly oxidised 
by 30 per cent, aqueous hydrogen peroxide, and yields two isomeric 
compounds of the forninla CjoHj^ 50 (OH) 2 , which appear to be 
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glyccl anhydrideSy together with a very unstable acid, which could 
not be isolated undecomposed, and a little ^-cymene. 

The crude oxidation product contains the glycol anhydrides 
CioHjgOCOHlg partly in the free state and partly in the form of 
esters of acetic acid and of the unstable acid just mentioned. 
After removal of the cymene by means of a current of steam, the 
esters were hydrolysed with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and the 
liberated glycol anhydrides extracted with ether and separated 
from each other by fractional crystallisation from that solvent, in 
which their solubilities are somewhat different. The less soluble 
compound crystallises in delicate, colourless needles which melt at 
172^', the more soluble in glistening leaflets which melt at 174°. 
The amount of the former compound obtained was about five 
times that of the latter. In alcoholic solutions, the glycol anhydride 
of m. p. 172° is optically inactive, whilst the other is dextrorotatory. 
Both compounds are soluble in water, alcohol, or ether, and to 
some extent in benzene or light petroleum. Both are saturated, 
and as they do not react mth semicarbazide acetate it may be 
concluded that they do not contain a carbonyl radicle. In solution 
in glacial acetic acid, they are scarcely attacked by chromic 
anhydride in the cold, but on warming oxidation takes place at 
once, with the result that part of the glycol is completely decom- 
posed, whilst part remains unaltered. When they are heated witii 
dilute (1 per cent.) sulphuric acid, dehydration takes place, but 
only very slowly ; no aldehyde could be detected in the product, 
which consisted of a mixture of hydrocarbons, which were not 
further investigated, and some of the unchanged glycol anhydride. 

On treatment vdth the necessary quantities of p-nitrobeiizoji 
chloride, each glycol anhydride yields a mono^^-nitrobenzoale and a 
di-^-nitrobmzoate , respectively ; tJiese are crystalline substances of 
definite melting point. It was found impossible to obtain a tii-2)- 
nitrobenzoatc from either compound, even after prolonged treat- 
ment with exce.ss of j>-nitrobenzoyl chloride, and therefore it was 
concluded that the glycol anhydrides contain only two hydroxy! 
radicles, although, of course, it was realised that a tertiary hydroxyl 
radicle might also be present, which would not be readily esterified. 

The glycol anhydride of m. p. 172° on cautious oxidation witli 
potassium permanganate yielded as sole product the inactive form 
of aa -dibydroxy-a-niethyl-a'-isopropyladipic acid, m. p. 188 — 189'j 
which was fully identified by conversion into its characteristic 
dilactoue, m. p. 72 — 73°. This acid has already been obtained 
indirectly from sabinene by hydration and oxidation, and its con- 
stitution has been established by its synthesis from dimethyl- 
acetonylacetone (Wallach, Annaleriy 1908,* 362 , 261). 
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This result suggested that the supposed glycol anhydride might 
possibly be a trihydroxymeuthane, CioHi 7 (OH) 3 . On the other 
liand, the only trihydroxymenthanes which could yield this acid 
on oxidation are the 1:2:4- and the 1:3: 4-trihydroxy-isomerides, 
and as the melting points of these are 129° and 121°, respectively, 
it is clear that the glycol anhydride of m. p. 172° is a different 
compound. 

Taking all the facts into consideration, it would appear that the 
constitution of the compound of m. p. 172° is best repre- 

sented by formula III. It is not difficult to follow the production 
of such a compound from sabinene (I), possibly through the inter- 
mediate formation of 1:2:3; 4-tetrahydroxymenthane (II), or 
its conversion into aot'-dihydroxy-a-methyl-a'-isopropyladipic acid 
(IV) by oxidation and simultaneous hydration. 
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The isomeric gljTol anhydride, m. p. 174°, when oxidised \vith 
potassium permanganate under similar conditions, was converted into 
the active form of aa'-dihydroxy-x-methyl-a'-isopropyladipic acid, 
m. ]). 205 — 206°, which was further characterised by conversion 
iuto its di lac tone, which melts at 63 — 64°. This acid has also been 
prepared by Wallach (?oc. cit.). Hence it is evident that the glycol 
anhydrides which melt at 172° and 174°, respectively, <are stereo- 
isonierides, the former being an iiiaotive and the latter a dextro- 
rotatory modification. 

Nelson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1911, 33, 1404; 1912, 35, 84) 
has described two isomeric glycol anbydride.s melting at 62 '5 — 64° 
and 103 — 105°, respectively, which he prepared from ascaridol, 
and to which he a.scribcs the formula (HI) suggested for our com- 
pounds. The products of oxidation of Nelson’s glycol anhydrides 
are, however, quite different from those obtained by us, although 
in other respects there arc certain resemblances between the 
respective substances. 

On hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium hydroxide of the mixture 
of esters of these glycol anhydrides, which was produced by the 
action of hydrogen peroxide on sabinene, the solution quickly 
darkened until almost black in colour, and v;hen, after removal of 

3e* 2 
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the liberated glycol anhydrides, the alkaline solution was acidified 
and extracted with ether, nothing but a black, tarry mass was 
usually left after distilling off the ether. In one case a few crystals 
of an acid were obtained, but within a few hours these underwent 
spontaneous decomposition into the same black mass. Various 
modifications of the method of hydrolysing the esters led to the 
same result. Consequently, the acid, which doubtless was another 
oxidation product of sabinene, could not be isolated for examination. 

Experimental. 

Oxidation of Sabinene and Se'paration of the Products , — ^The sabinene 
used in our experiments was obtained by fractional distillation, in 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, of the fraction of oil of savin 
boiling at 155 — 190®, which consists of a mixture of hydrocarbons. 
Since sabinene undergoes change when kept, a freshly distilled 
specimen (b. p. 163 — 165®, 0*8479, t?® 1*4680) was taken for 

oxidation. Eighty-four grams of 30 per cent, hydrogen peroxide 
(2 mols.) were added to a solution of 50 grams of sabinene (1 mol.) 
in 200 grams of glacial acetic acid, and the mixture was heated at 
50—55® until the reaction appeared to be complete. This required 
about one hundred hours. The acetic acid was then neutralised 
with sodium carbonate, sufficient ^vater being added to keep the 
sodium acetate in solution. The faintly yellow, oily layer which 
separated was dissolved in ether, the ethereal solution drawn off, 
and the aqueous solution repeatedly shaken with fresh quantities 
of ether until all soluble organic substances had been extracted, 
The mixed ethereal extracts were dried over anhydrous sodium 
sulphate and distilled, when a viscous liquid was obtained. From 
this liquid a crystalline solid separated gradually on cooling, and 
when the deposition of this appeared to have reached an end, the 
crop of crystals was collected and freed as far as possible from the 
oily liquid mth the aid of the pump. The filtrate was heated in 
a current of steam in order to remove a small proportion of a 
volatile liquid Avith which it was mixed, and the non-volatile part 
which remained in the distilling flask was again taken up in ether. 
Another crop of crystals was obtained from the concentrated 
solution, but the bulk remained in the form of a viscous liquid. 
After removal of the crystals the liquid part was hydrolysed by 
agitation with dilute alcoholic potassium hydroxide at the ordinary 
temperature. After a short time, the solution became very dark 
in colour, and was then heated on the water-bath, under reflux, 
for ten minutes in order to complete the reaction. The solution 
was then saturated \\dth carbon dioxide, the alcohol distilled off, 
and the residual liquid extracted repeatedly with ether. The 
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mixed ethereal extracts were dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate 
and then concentrated to small bulk. On leaving the rest of the 
ether to evaporate slowly, several crops of crystals were obtained, 
and after all that was crystallisable had been collected a black, 
tarry mass remained. The crystalline material which had been 
separated from the original oxidation product was mixed with that 
obtained by hydrolysis of the esters and purified by crystallisation 
from ether. It proved to be a mixture of two isomeric glycol 
anhydrides, which differ somewhat in solubility and can be best 
separated by fractional crystallisation from ether. The less soluble 
of these compounds melts at 172°, the other, which was present in 
relatively small quantity, at 174°. A mixture of the two in equal 
proportions melts at 160 — 162°. 

The glycol anhydride, m. p. 172°, crystallises from ether in 
delicate, colourless needles, and sublimes unchanged when heated 
above its melting point. Towards bromine and potassium per- 
manganate it behaves as a saturated compound, and it docs not 
react with scmicarbazide acetate. Analysis pointed to the formula 
CioHigOg (Found : C = 64-2; H = 10*0. requires 

C = 64*5; H = 9*7 per cent. requires C — 63*8; 

H = 10*6 i>er cent.). 

The mono-^~nitrobenzoate was prepared by the action of _p-nitro- 
benzoyl chloride (1 mol.) on the glycol anhydride dissolved in pyr- 
idine. This compound crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles 
which melt at 176° [Found : N = 4*2. (N 02 *CgH^-C 02 )CioHi 703 

requires N = 4*2 per cent.]. 

Similar treatment of the glycol anhydride with two molecular 
proportions of the reagent yielded a di-'p-nitrobenzoate, which 
separates from alcohol in delicate, pale yellow needles, m. p. 192 — 
193° [Found : N = 6 0. (N02*CgH4*G02)2CioHieC) requires N =5*8 
per cent.]. This ester is less soluble in alcohol than the mono- 
iiitrobenzoate. 

The glycol anhydride, m. p. 174°, crystallises from ether in glisten- 
ing leaflets, and does not sublime when heated above its melting 
point. It is rather more soluble in organic solvents than the 
isomeride of m. p. 172°, and in alcoholic solution is dextrorotatory, 
[“Id + 34*3°. It also is saturated tow^ards bromine or potassium 
permanganate, and in other aspects it closely resembles its isomeride. 
Its composition is the same (Found : C = 64*3 ; H = 9*8 per cent.). 

On treatment with the requisite quantities of ^>-mtrobenzoyl 
chloride, this glycol anhydride also yields a mono- and a dt-p-ntVro- 
hnzoate. The former crystallises from alcohol in short, colourless 
prisms, m. p. 181- — 182° (Found : N — 4*2 i)er cent.). The 
dinitrobenzoate crystallises in almost colourless, lustrous plates, 
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which melt at 162 — 163'’, and are more easily soluble in alcohol 
than the mononitrobenzoate (Found : N = 5*5 per cent.). 

Oxidation of the Glycol Anhydrides. — Oxidation of the glycol 
anhydride, m. p. 172“, with chromic anhydride in glacial acetic 
acid solution gave disappointing results. In the cold, there was 
little or no action, Avhilst, on heating, some of the compound was 
completely destroyed and some of it left unchanged. Cautious 
oxidation with a dilute neutral solution of potassium permanganate 
produced traces of an acid, but the greater part of the compound 
remained unattacked. The best results were obtained by the 
following method of treatment : To a solution of 1 gram of the 
glycol anhydride in 50 c.c. of water, cooled with ice-water, 100 
grams of ice were added, followed by a solution of 2*6 grams pf 
potassium permanganate in 100 c.c. of water and then by 3 grama 
of sodium carbonate. The mixture was shaken, and as the 
oxidation proceeded more ice was added as required to keep 
the temperature below 5°. When the reaction was completed the 
solution was filtered, exactly neutralised with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. The crystalline 
mass thus obtained was washed with alcohol in order to remove 
any neutral substance and then treated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. The liberated acid was extracted with ether, the ethereal 
solution washed with water and dried with anhydrous sodiuin 
sulphate, and the bulk of the ether distilled off. On cooling the 
concentrated solution, an acid crystallised in colourless needles, 
m. p. 188 — 189°. Analysis showed the formula of the acid to be 
CioHigOe (Found : C = 51-8 ; H 7‘7. Calc., C = 51*3 ; H 7*7 
per cent.). When heated above its melting point, or with dilute 
sulphuric acid, the acid is converted into a dilactone, 
which melts at 72 — 73 Thus the identity of this acid with inactive 
cxa'-dihydroxy-a-methyl-a'-isopropyladipic acid was proved. A 
small quantity of formic acid was also detected in the aqueous 
solution. The only neutral substance found was a little of the 
glycol anhydride which had escaped oxidation. 

The isomeric glycol anhydride, m. p. 174“, when oxidised with 
potassium permanganate under the same conditions, gave a crystal- 
line acid, CjoHigOg, wdiich melted at 205 — 206“, with slight 
decomposition, and when heated with dilute sulphuric acid was 
converted into a dilactone, m. p. 62 — 63'’. It was thus identified 
as the active form of aat'-dihydroxy-a-methyl-a'-wopropyladipic 
acid. 

Separation of the Other Products of the Oxidation of Sabinene — 
As already stated, when the crude oxidation product was heated 
in a current of steam a small quantity of a liquid distilled over. 
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This lic[uid was extracted from the distillate with ether, and after 
removal of the solvent was found to consist of hydrocarbons. On 
fractional distillation, the bulk came over at 174 — 176°. This 
hydrocarbon behaves as a saturated compound towards bromine, 
and is only very slowly attacked by potassium permanganate. 
The determination of the physical constants (b. p. 174 — 176®, 
2 ) 20 “ 0*8621, % 1*1919) suggested the identity of the substance 
with P‘Cymene, and this was confirmed by the production of p-toluic 
acid on treatment with nitric acid, and by sulphonation, the 
characteristic barium salt of cymenesulphonic acid being obtained 
from the product. 

The black alkaline solution obtained in the process of hydrolysis 
of the esters present in the crude oxidation product of sabinene 
was acidified with hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether, 
but except on one occasion the substance left on evaporation of 
the ether was a black, tarry mass from which nothing crystallisable 
could be extracted. In one experiment, when the ethereal solution 
was reduced to small bulk and left to cool, a small quantity of a 
crystalline acid was separated. The crystals were collected, dried, 
and placed in a stoppered specimen tube, but after a few hours 
were found to have decomposed spontaneously with production 
of the black, tarry material usually obtained. Owing to its 
instability we were unable to examine this acid, but evidently a 
fair proportion of the sabinene used must Iiave been converted 
into the acid by oxidation with hydrogen peroxide. 

Action of P}u>sphortis Pentachloride and Hydrogen Bromide, on the 
Glycol Anhydride. — A solution of the glycol anhydride, m. p. 172° 
in chloroform, was treated with phosphorus pentachloride (2 mols.). 
After the reaction was over, the solution was washed with water 
and dried over anhydrous calcium chloride, and the solvent removed 
by evaporation under diminished pressure. A solid substance, 
mixed with an oily liquid, w'as left, but these compounds proved 
to be unstable, decomposing quickly with evolution of hydrogen 
chloride. Treatment of a solution of the glycol anhydride in 
glacial acetic acid with hydrogen bromide yielded on addition of 
water an oily compound, which also was very unstable. 

We desire to express our indebtedness to the Carnegie Trust 
for a scholarship w*hich enabled one of us (A. R.) to take part in 
this work, and for a grant which defrayed part of the expense. 

University of Glasgow. [iJereired, May 23rtf, 1923.] 
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CCVII . — Temperature Coefficients of Beactions in 

Tropical Sunlight 

By NiTiRATAN Bhab. 

The following general results have already been established : 

1 . A positive catalyst diminishes, and a negative catalyst increases, 
the temperature coefficient of a reaction, the decrease or increase 
being greater the higher the concentration of the catalyst. 

2. When light acts as an accelerator, the temperature coefficient 
of a reaction carried on in light is smaller than that of the reaction 
in the dark. 

3. Reactions which are very sensitive to the influence of temper- 
ature are also sensitive to the influence of light. 

4. The simpler the order of a reaction, the greater is its temper- 
ature coefficient. In other words, uni- and bi-molecular reactions 
have higher temperature coefficients than multimolecular ones. 

Oxalic Acid and Chromic Acid. — In a previous investigation 
(Dhar, T., 1917, 111, 713), the kinetics and the temperature coeffi- 
cient of the reaction between chromic acid and oxalic acid in the 
dark were determined. The reaction was found to be quadri- 
molecular, and the temperature coefficient had the value 1’85 for 
a 10° rise. 

In the present investigation, the temperature coefficient has been 
determined in tropical sunlight. The experimental procedure was 
the same as before. The reaction mixtures were exposed in Jena 
glass beakers to direct sunlight. The following results were 
obtained : 

3A740-H2C2O4 and xV/^OO-HgCraOy. 



At 35“. 



At 45°. 


Time 


(uni- 

Time 



(mins.). 

a — X, 

molecnlar). 

(mins.). 

a — .T. 

k,. 

0 

17-75 

— 

0 

17-75 

— 

29-75 

U-10 

O-OOTG 

2G-53 

13-10 

0-0113 

64-97 

10-(j0 

0-0078 

51-75 

9-15 

0-0126 

40-58 

8-.")0 

0-0080 

71-43 

5-G 

0-0147 

117-17 

G-55 

0-0085 

97-83 

4-G 

0-0138 


Moan 0-0079 Mean 0-0131 

“ 1‘64. 


This reaction is slightly accelerated in presence of light and the 
diminution of the velocity coefficient is very small (T85 and T64 
for the reaction in the dark and in the light, respectively). 

Oxalic Acidy Chromic Acid, Manganous Sulphate, and Stdphuric 
Acid, — In another investigation (Dhar, loc. ciL), it has been proved 
that, in presence of the positive catalysts manganous sulphate and 
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sulphuric acid, the reaction between chromio acid and oxalic acid 
becomes unimolecular with respect to oxalic acid and zero molecular 
with respect to chromic acid. The temperature coefficient for a 10° 
rise between 0° and 20° is 2'98, and Arrhenius’s A “ 8765. The 
same reaction has now been investigated in tropical sunlight and 
the following results have been obtained : 

A7421-3-H3Cr207, A/19*47-H2C204, A/2'78-H2S04, and 
Ar/337-MnS04. 




At 10®. 




At 20°. 


t. 

a — X. 

ka — xjt. 

xjat. 

t. 

a ~ X. 

k = xjL 

xjat. 

0 

27-15 

— , 

— 

0 

27-15 


— 

5 

18-0 

1-710 

0-0630 

3 

20-0 

2-383 

0-0878 

6 

18-1 

1-509 

0-0557 

5 

14-2 

2-590 

0-0955 

10 

11-0 

1-615 

0-0585 

7 

10-5 

2-380 

0-0876 

15 

3-0 

1-010 

0-0593 

10 

3-2 

2-395 

0-0882 


Mean 1-611 

0-0616 


Mean 2-434 

00898 


^ao'/^io = 1*51 and A ^ 3420. 


The velocity of the reaction is about four times as great in sunlight 
as it is in the dark under otherwise identical conditions. Hence 
light, acting as a marked accelerator, produces a concomitant 
lowering of the temperature coefficient. On comparing the results 
of this and also of the previous reaction in the light and in the dark, 
it will be seen that sensitiveness to temperature and sensitiveness 
to light go hand in hand. 

Oxalic Acid, Potassium Permanganate, Manganous Sulphate, and 
Sulphuric Acid. — The temperature coefficient of the reaction 
between potassium permanganate and oxalic acid in presence of 
manganous sulphate and sulphuric acid (Harcourt and Esson’s 
reaction) has been determined in the dark (Piirkayostha and Dhar, 
Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121 , 1561); between 0° and 20° 

for the reaction in the dark is 3 ‘21, and A = 9397. 

In sunlight under otherwise identical conditions, the following 
results have been obtained : 


A7421*3-KMn04, iY/19-47-H2C204, A/2‘78-H2S04, and 
.V/674-MnS04. 

At 10". At 20°. 


t. 

a ~ X. 

ki (uni. 
molecular). 

t. 

o — I. 


0 

27-8 

— 

0 

27-8 

— 

1 

17-2 

0-480 


18-4 

0-825 

2 

9-0 

0-564 

1 

11-5 

0-882 

3 

5-6 

0-534 

2 

4-8 

0-878 

4 

4-25 

0-469 

3 

2-5 

0-803 


Mean 0-509 Mean 0-847 

1-66 and 4 = 4231. 
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In light, the velocity is practically doubled. Here also light acts 
as a positive catalyst and lowers the temperature coefficient. 

Potassium Oxalate and Iodine. — The temperature coefficient of 
the reaction between potassium oxalate and iodine has the value 
7*2 in the dark and 3 '4 in diffused daylight (Dhar, loc, cit.). The 
same reaction has been investigated in tropical sunlight and gave 
the follomng results : 


iV/ 2 * 95 -K 2 C 204 , A7113-6-I, and A729-35-KI. 
At 3C°. At 26°. 


t. 

a—x. 

xjt. 

k\ 

t. 

a— a:. 

xlt. 


0 

33-9 

— 

— 

0 

33-9 

— 

— 

10 

22-2 

0-034 

0-222 

14 

26-8 

0-0148 

0-093 

23 

12-2 

0028 

0-203 

27 

21-6 

0-0139 

0089 

32 

6-2 

0-026 

0-209 

47 

16-8 

0-0110 

0-074 

43 

0-9 

0 023 

0-227 

67 

11-7 

0-0098 

0-072 




iVfean 0-215 

87 

7-0 

0-0091 

0-073 







Mean 0-080 



= 2-68 and A 

= 9106. 




It will be seen that the reaction is semimolecular in light — 
2[Va — Va — x]lt), and unimolecular in the dark, with respect to 
iodine. In light, the velocity of the reaction is markedly increased 
and there is a corresponding diminution of the temperature coefficient. 

Sodium Formate and Mercuric Chloride. — The reaction betv'een 
sodium formate and mercuric chloride has the value 4'02 for its 
temperature coefficient in the dark, and .4=12960 (Dhar, Ibc. cit.). 
The reaction, investigated in sunlight, gave the following results : 

0*898.V-HC02Na and ili/lo-HgClg (2-11 grams of CHj-CO^Na 
added to 150 c.c. of the reaction mixture). 



At 40°. 



At 30°. 


t. 

a — ac. 

ifc, X 10*. 

t. 

a—x. 

X KP. 

0 

28-985 

— 

0 

29-63 



9-79 

25-00 

1-512 

30 

24-77 

5-970 

19-95 

21-63 

1-400 

.59-92 

22-11 

4-888 

29-95 

18-80 

1-440 

90-05 

19-45 

4-676 

43 00 

15-5 

1-454 

120-0 

17-,55 

4-370 


Mean l t64 Mean 4-970 

- 2-94 and A ^ 10225. 


In this reaction, the velocity in light is nearly doubled and there 
is an appreciable diminution of the temperature coefficient. 

Sodium Formate and Iodine, — The reaction between sodiuiu 
formate and iodine has == 40 1 and A — 12900 in the 

dark (Dhar, loc. cit.). In sunlight under otheiwise identical con- 
ditions, the following results have been obtained : 
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0*166iV-HCOjjNa, 0-066;v^-I, and 0-216i^.KI (4*22 grams of 
CHj'COgNa added to 150 c.c. of the reaction mixture). 



At 40“. 



At 30“. 




ky {uni- 




t. 

a ~ X. 

molecular). 

t. 

a — X, 

K 

0 

31*97 

— 

0 

31*97 


10 

22-0 

00374 

38-45 

19*95 

0*0119 

20 

15-5 

0*0362 

59*8 

15*85 

0*0117 

31-3 

11-4 

0*0329 

88*46 

11*50 

0*0121 

450 

7-3 

00328 

116-7 

8*55 

O-OllG 

550 

5-6 

00316 

125-0 

7*65 

0-0114 


Mean 0*0342 


Mean 0*0118 


*40*/*30" = 2-91 and A = 10121. 

The velocity of the reaction in light is about three times that in 
the dark, and there is a marked fall in the temperature coefficient. 

It is evident that in all the cases examined, the temperature co- 
efficients of the reactions in presence of light are smaller than those in 
the dark, and therefore light acts as a positive catalyst. It wiU also 
be seen that the reactions which have high temperature coefficients 
in the dark are most influenced by light, the velocity being greatly 
increased and the temperature coefficient markedly diminished. 
The results obtained are in harmony with those recorded in previous 
papers. It has been suggested (Purkayostha and Dhar, he. cit.) 
that some reactions catalysed by light are semimolecular; at any 
rate, the velocity coefficients calculated according to the semi- 
molecular equation, k = 2{Va— V^~x)lt, show good constancy. 
The above equation can be applied to the photochemical oxidation 
of sodium sulphite by oxygen (Mathews and Week, J. Amer. Chem. 
iS’oc., 1917, 39, 635) and also to the researches of Le\s'is (T., 
1912, ICl, 2371) and of Spencer (T„ 1914, 105, 2565) on the 
photochemical decomposition of sodium hypochlorite. More- 
over, Banerjee and Dhar have shown that the course of 
those reactions in which iodine is one of the reactants in light, 
is approximately expressed by the semimolecular equation. It 
has already been shown in this paper that the oxidation of 
potassium oxalate by iodine in sunlight is semimolecular with 
respect to. iodine, whilst in the dark the reaction is unimolecular 
with regard to iodine. It is very likely that in light atoms of iodine 
take part in the reaction. 

Some comment should be made on accepted views concerning 
the temperature coefficients of photochemical reactions. Hitherto 
the opinion has been very generally held that in light the temper- 
ature coefficient of most photochemical reactions should be about 
unity (compare Nen;ist, “ Theoretical Chemistry ” ; Berthelot, 
Compt. rend.t 1916, 160 , 619). It has been showm in this and in 
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previous ^pers that the temperature coefficient of a reaction 
occurring in light may have any value, but it 'will be smaller than 
that of the reaction in the dark if light accelerates the change. 
The diminution of the temperature coefficient depends on the 
acceleration of the reaction in light. The oxidation of potassium 
oxalate by iodine is a case in point. The temperature coefficient 
of the reaction in the dark has the high value 7*2 for a 10° rise; 
in the diffused light of the laboratory, the reaction isjaccelerated 
and the temperature coefficient is 3*4; in tropical sunlight, the 
reaction is enormously accelerated and the value of the temper- 
ature coefficient falls to 2*68. Hence the greater the acceleration 
of a reaction by light the greater is the fall in the temperature 
coefficient. It is clear, therefore, that a typical photochemical 
reaction such as the oxidation of potassium oxalate by iodine, 
which is enormously accelerated by light, may have a temperature 
coefficient much greater than unity. 

Prom my researches on the temperature coefficients of thermal 
and photochemical reactions, 1 am of the opinion that there is 
no fundamental difference between thermal and photochemical 
reactions. In a photochemical reaction, the radiating body is 
not in thermal equilibrium mth the reacting substance, as it is 
in a thermal reaction, and the distribution of energy amongst the 
different frequencies does not follow Planck’s distribution law. 
I have shown (Proc. K, Akad. Wetcnsch. AinsUrdam, 1920, 23, 308) 
that the reaction between potassium oxalate and iodine is accelerated 
by exposing the system to different parts of the arc spectrum 
produced 'with carbon electrodes; the indigo portion near the 
violet end produces the greatest effect, but the reaction is also 
stimulated by blue, green, or violet light. In other words, the 
reaction is sensitive to several radiations. In many cases, I have 
found that radiations of several different wave-lengths are effective 
in one and the same reaction. Recently I have been able to syn- 
thesise, in glass vessels exposed to tropical sunlight, several organic 
and inoi^anic compounds which have been obtained by Baly and 
his co-workers (T., 1921, 119, 1025), using quartz vessels exposed 
to ultra-violet light from a mercury lamp. I am therefore of 
opinion that ordinary chemical reactions may be sensitive to several 
radiations, the effects of which should be additive. 

The Perrin-Lewis radiation hypothesis assumes that a chemical 
change is due to a specific frequency of radiation characteristic of 
the substance involved. It is understood that a radiation must 
be absorbed to be active. Langmuir (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1920, 42, 
2190) states that in some cases the predicted absorption bands do 
not exist, whilst Taylor and Lewis (T., 1922, 121, 665) have observed 
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in certain solutions the absorption bands the existence of which 
was predicted from measurements of the temperature coefficient. 
If we accept the Perrin-Lewis radiation hypothesis, we ought to 
find, for example, in a mixture of potassium oxalate and iodine, 
absorption bands corresponding to different spectral regions, since 
the reaction is, as already indicated, accelerated by several radiations. 
Experiments on the measurement of such absorption bands are in 
progress. Lewis {Nature, 1921, 108, 241; Trans, Faraday Soc.^ 
1922, 17, 683) emphasises the need for the separate treatment of 
photochemical and thermal reactions. Perrin {Ann. Physique, 1919, 
11, 1 ; Trails, Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 546) makes no distinction 
between them, and I also do not find any fundamental difference 
between the two. The objection raised by Lindemann (Phil. Mag., 
1920, [vi], 40, 671) that the velocity of sugar inversion is not affected 
by an enormous increase in radiation which is presumed to be 
active, is partly met by the fact that the inversion of sugar both 
in absence and in presence of acids is greatly accelerated by sun- 
light (Dhar, Z. anorg. Chem., 1021, 119, 177). Perriii {loc, cit.) 
and Lewis (T., 1922, 121, 613) now assume that most reactions 
occur in steps and that different frequencies are active in different 
steps. If two successive reactions separately accord with the 
Arrhenius equation, and if they be determined by radiations vi 
and V 2 , then the radiation can only act after the first stage on a 
material already transformed by a radiation v^. It is well known 
that some chemical reactions take place in stages ; thus we have 
recently proved that in the reduction of iodic acid by sulphurous 
acid or arsenious acid, hypoiodous acid is certainly an intermediate 
product. Unfortunately, the introduction of the view that a series 
of frequencies is active in a chemical change makes the radiation 
hypothesis as originally enunciated lose much of its simplicity. 

Allahabad Ukivebsity, 

Au^habad. [Jiccciccd, May 31st, 192,3.] 


OCVlil , — Electron Valency Theories and 
Stereochemistry. 

By Samuel Sugden. 

Durinq the last seven years, the atom models of the physicist have 
been made the basis of a nmnber of theories of valency in which 
the older views on molecular structure are correlated with the 
interchange, rearrangement, or sharing of electrons. More recently, 
these theories have bJeen applied to a mde range of chemical 
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phenomena and new systems of symbols hare been put forward 
which involve the addition of + and — signs to the usual formulae 
with or without the deletion of existing bonds (Lapworth, T., 
1922, 121 , 416 ; Kermack and Robinson, ibid.j p. 427 ; Lowry, 
this vol., p. 822). 

Theories of this kind are, presumably, meant to signify much more 
than a formal representation of chemical reactions and attempt to 
correlate these with some physical mechanism which is postulated 
as existing in the structure of atoms and molecules. Most of the 
later workers have discarded, implicitly or explicitly, the cubical 
atom of Lewis (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 775) and Langmuir 
{ibid., 1919, 41, 868) and concern themselves chiefly with the number 
of electrons in the molecule and their allocation amongst the atoms 
concerned. Two types of valency bindings are recognised on the 
lines suggested by J. J. Thomson {Phil. Mag., 1914, [vi], 27, 757) 
and subsequently developed by Lewis {loc. cit.) and by Kossel (.4nn. 
PhysiJc, 1916, [iv], 49, 229 ; Naturwiss., 1919, 7, 339, 360). These 
authors agree in their conception of polar ” valency in which one 
atom gives up an electron to another, the electrostatic attraction 
between the ions so formed constituting the “ polar ” or “ electro- 
valency bond. At this point, however, the two theories part 
company and Kossel ascribes “ non-polar ” valencies to electrons 
moving in orbits similar to those postulated by Bohr in the hydrogen 
molecule, whilst Lewis prefers a statical conception of atom structme 
and ascribes “ co valency ” to the “ sharing ” of a pair of electrons 
between the atoms concerned. 

It is the object of the present paper to indicate that even the 
later developments of the Lewis -Langmuir theory are open to 
criticism from the point of view of stereochemistry. The more 
important of these criticisms will be referred to briefly under two 
headings. 

(1) Free Eolation. 

The original cubical atom of Lewis {Joe. cit.) w’as soon seen to be 
incapable of representing triple bonds, and Langmuir attempted to 
get over the difficulty by adopting Lewis's suggestion that the eight 
electrons of the octet are distorted from the comers of the cube and 
approach one another in pairs to form rouglily a tetrahedron. While 
this enables one to picture a triple bond by two such tetrahedra 
with their faces in contact, it only obscures and does not eliminate 
another important objection to formulae of this type, namely, that 
any arrangement of a pair of electrons forming a co valency must, In 
carbon compounds, allow of the free rotation of the carbon atoms 
about the line joining their centres. Now the theories of Lewis 
and Langmuir are essentially statical theories ; the pair of electrons 
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forming the covalency are supposed to be held in a fixed i> 08 ition 
in space by “ constraints due to electrostatic interaction, between 
the electrons themselves and between the electrons and the nuclei 
of the atoms. The problem therefore resolves itself into that of 
devising a space arrangement of two octets with two electrons in 
common which shall permit of free rotation of the electron shells 
about the covalency bond. Only two configurations appear to be 
possible. The first is one in which the electrons approach one 
another in pairs so that the distance between the members of a 
pair is small compared with the diameter of the octet. This arrange- 
ment is the one adopted by Langmuir. The second arrangement 
is one which does not seem to have been considered up to the present ; 
it is obtained by placing the two electrons of the covalency sym- 
metrically on the line joining the two nuclei. In this way it is 
possible to interpret, very simply, the van’t Hoff theory of the carbon 
atom in terms of electrons. The four electrons of the carbon atom 
are placed at the corners of a tetrahedron and single bonds formed 
by bringing two such tetrahedra together until the two electrons 
are separated by the limiting distance to which they can approach 
one another. It will be seen that double and triple bonds can 
readily be formulated in the same manner as in the usual stereo- 
chemical theory. 

Both these views are, however, open to grave objections on 
physical grounds, for two electrons separated from one another by 
such small distances would exert a large mutual force of repulsion. 
It is for this reason, doubtless, that Langmuir draws his distorted 
cube models with the shared electrons at a distance equal to 1/3 to 
1/4 the side of the original cube. Yet as long as this distance is 
appreciable free rotation does not appear to he possible. It is true, 
of course, that Langmuir and his scliool assume that electrons at 
small distances do not obey the law.s of attraction and repulsion 
which hold at larger distances. There is, however, definite experi- 
mental evidence which controverts this view. Rutherford’s 
investigations on the collision of a- particles with atoms (T., 1922, 
121, 402) have shown that the inverse square law does indeed 
break down at very short distances, but that this law holds until 
two nuclei approach one another to ^vithiii a distance of about 
Hence throughout the greater part of the volume of the 
atom and certainly in the exterior zoae occupied by the valency 
electrons we should expect to find that electrons do repel one 
another in accordance mth this law. The theoretical difficulties 
which are summed up in the quantum theory are concerned, not 
so much with electrostatic attractions and repulsions, as with the 
relation between a moving electron and radiation. 
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The difficulty of providing for free rotation is much more easily 
overcome if one adopts a d3aiamical atom model. The one essential 
condition is seen to be that the orbit or orbits in which the two 
electrons of the covalency move must lie symmetrically about the 
line joining the two nuclei. A clear dynamical model of co valency 
would be of great value for the development of electronic theories 
of valency. 

(2) Geometrical Isomerism. 

Double bonds were originally written by Lewis and Langmuir 
as the sharing of four electrons, that is, the bond consists of two 
covalencies. Levds, however, perceived that the distinction between 
polar and non-polar compounds is not necessarily sharp and that 
a covalency may be transformed into an clectrovalency by the 
separation of the two cubical atoms, leaving the two electrons 
originally shared in one or other of the atomic shells. Eastman 
{J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1922, 44, 438) has suggested that only two 
electrons are shared in a double bond, while one carbon atom makes 
up its octet by utilising the two inner electrons of the helium nucleus 
to form an extended octet of larger size. He does not appear to 
realise that this arrangement means that the atoms carry electrical 
charges. Lowry (this vol., p. 882) states this explicitly and describes 
a double bond (I) as consisting of an electro valency and a co valency 
(II). This theory of the double bond in which one pair of electrons 

(I-) >a=c< >c— c< (Ik) 

only is shared does not seem adequate to account for the existence 
of geometrical isomerides. Since in a single bond one must have 
free rotation about a co valency, whatever view one adopts as to 
its physical nature, the mere superposition of an electro valency on 
a CO valency is not enough to account for the lack of free rotation 
in the double bond unless one makes some further special hypothesis 
concerning the spatial distribution of electrons around the atoms. 
This distribution of electrons must be such that the resultant electro - 
static force between the two charged atoms is not coincident wilii 
the direction of the co valency bond. It is not easy to devise sudi 
an arrangement of electrons which could be regarded as a structure 
that would be physically stable, yet this further hypothesis would 
seem to be essential if the* theory of mixed double bonds is to be 
retained. 

This difficulty has been appreciated by Eastman {loc. ciL), who 
gives the following explanation. “ Due to the differing sizes of the 
connected octets the electrons in double bonds are probably spread 
apart further than usual in the normal ‘ bond. The abnormal 
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stresses which result between the electrons of the bond and those 
of each of the adjoining structures (perhaps even involving the inner 
electrons of the normal octet) might easily be such as to oppose free 
rotation of the atomic shells with respect to each other.” This 
vague reference to the mutual influence of electrons acting on each 
other according to arbitrary laws of force can scarcely be accepted 
as a satisfactory explanation of the existence of geometrical 
isomerides. 

A satisfactory theory of valency must on the one hand be com- 
patible with the atom models of the physicist as regards the number 
of electrons and their mutual action upon each other according to 
known physical law's, while on the other it should be capable of 
expressing the chemical and stereochemical generalisations which are 
connoted by the formulae in common use. The statical valency 
theories which have been put forward up to the present time do not 
appear to satisfy either of these conditions. Yet much more is 
surely to be looked for in a theory based on our increasing knowledge 
of atom structure than a mere re translation of the older valency 
theories in terms of electrons. A clearer physical conception of the 
nature of valency forces should enable us to account for the existence 
of the hydrides of boron ♦ and the borohydrates, to quote only one 
of the many instances in which the older theories are defective. 
Finally, it is becoming increasingly evident that to be of real value 
a physical theory of valency must give us some quantitative dis- 
cussion of the strength of the linkings bctw'een atoms and the way 
ill which this varies from compound to compound. A beginning 
in this direction has been made by Kossel {loc, cit,), W’ho has given a 
suggestive treatment of the strength of linkages in certain polar 
compounds. 

* Tho hydrides of boron, have been discussed by Eastman {loc. cU.), who. 
by utilising tho two inner electrons of the helium nucleus to form an extended 
octet, has developed a formula for BjHg containing a “ mixed ” double bond. 
Robinson {Truns. Faraday Soc., 1923, 18, 299) has given the same formula 
to this substance which has been adopted by Lowry {loc. cit., p. 301) and 
-f- — 

written. HsB" Bxl..;, from which lio predicts #iat this hydride should be an 
analogue of cthyUnu and should behave as an unsaturated compound. Yet 
it has been found by Stock {Ber., 1914, 47, 3115) that borethano reacts with 
chlorine to give a substitution product of tli© formula and not an 

additive compound as is the case with ethylene. 

Birkbeck CoLi.EGE, E.C. 4. [Received, June 2lst, 1923.] 
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CCIX . — Note on the Theory of Free Rotation. 

By Thomas Martin Lowry. 

1. In reading my paper on “The Polarity of Double Bonds” I 
laid considerable stress on the fact that the formuiae'there set out 
represented the reactions of the various compounds rather than the 
resting-states of the molecules. The metaphor used was that these 
formulee represented “ the dog standing up and barking ” and that 
he might assume a very different attitude “ when curled up and 
at rest.” In some cases, the resting-states of the molecules may 
be identical with the reactive states ; thus in methylethylaniline 
oxide, the limitation of the number of covalcncies of the nitrogen 
atom to four would prevent the double bond between nitrogen and 
oxygen from reverting to a double covaloncy, and the nitrogen would 
retain its positive charge permanently, just as in ammonium 
chloride. On the other hand, the recent work of Stewart and 
Edlund {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1014), in which it is shown 
that the union of ethylene mth bromine is a surface action, suggests 
that the resting- state of ethylene is an inert molecule which must 
be activated, for example, by contact catalysis, before it can unite 
even with a halogen. When these latter conditions prevail, the 
ordinary considerations of stereochemistry will apply until the 
reactive state is actually developed. 

2. It is, however, of considerable interest to consider how far 
stereoisomerism is possible in activated molecules. Experiment- 
ally, it would appear that the stability of these reactive states is 
much less than that of the resting-states, since, as Frankland has 
shown (Presidential Address, 1912, T., 101, 686), many compounds 
which are stable in themselves undergo inversion when subjected 
to chemical change. On the other hand, the fact that some agents, 
for example, potassium permanganate, usually give the correct 
stereoisomerides, suggests that the inversion of the active phase 
may not be spontaneous, but may depend on the action of the 
reagent. On the theoretical side, the question appears to resolve 
itself into one of finding out whether three groups attached to a 
positively- charged carbon -atom are necessarily co planar with it. 
Since the three oxygens of the anion are coplanar with carbon or 
nitrogen in crystals of calcium carbonate and sodium nitrate, but 
not in crystals of lead nitrate, it is clear that no universal rule can 
be laid down, but that each case must he investigated experi- 
mentally. 

3. It is important to note that the original simple theory of “ free 

* A reply to S. Sugden (preceding paper). 
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rota-tion/* according to which free rotation is always possible in 
the case of molecules held together by a single bond, but impossible 
in the case of a double bond, has now definitely broken down. 
The stereochemical models of van’t Hoff predict definitely that 
symmetrical derivatives of diphenyl can show neither stereoiso- 
merism nor optical activity. A happy chance led to the detection 
of a case of stereoisomerism in this series ; and this has been bril- 
liantly followed up by Kenner, who has given an impregnable 
demonstration based on optical activity. The* “ butterfly- wing ” 
formula was invented to explain this anomaly, hut this in turn has 
been discarded, since optical activity has been detected in the 
cis- as well as in the ^ran5-form of the dinitrodiphenic acids. The 
proof that both stereoisomerism and optical activity are possible 
in classes of compoimds where they were regarded as impossible 
by van’t Hoff has removed a veto on a line of research which 
has already proved to be most fertile, and it is likely that scores 
of similar cases may now be discovered. On the other hand, if 
the views of Thorpe as to the structure of the isomeric derivatives 
of the glutaconic series he accepted, it would appear that cis- and 
frau5-isomerism in unsaturated compounds may under some con- 
ditions be completely in abeyance, since the predicted stereo- 
isomerides cannot in fact be prepared. This may mean only that 
they are interconvertible with such ease that they cannot be 
separated as stable isomeridcs; but it is also possible that the 
stereoisomerides are tautomeric in the sense that the compounds 
represented by the conventional cis- and iravi^-formulse are not 
isomeric but identical. In any case, it is necessary to recognise 
that the old and simple views on free rotation have broken down, 
and that the subject is now “ open to discussion ” on the broadest 
possible lines, including those suggested by the electronic theory 
of valency. 

The University, Cambridge. [Received, July 10th, 1923.] 


CCX . — Neio Halogen Derivatives of Camphor. 

Part III, and a 7r~Dibromocamphor, 

By Henry Buroess and Thomas Martin Lowry. 

1, Preparation of Two New Dibromocamphors. 

Although ap- and arr-dibromocamphor have been knowm since 
1880 and 1895, respectively, the stereoisomeric a'3- and aV-dibromo- 
camphors have not yet been described. By means of solubility 
measuremente in neutral and alkaline alcoholic solutions, the 
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percentages of these compounds in equilibrium with the a-isomerides 
and their rotatory powers in alcoholic solution were, however, 
predicted as long ago as 1906 (T., 89, 1033), as follows : 


Substance. 

o'/3 -Dibromocamph or 


Percentage in 
equilibrium 
mixture. 

10 to 11 
11 


Rotatory power in alcohol. 
[alD (calc.). [o]d (found). 

-58no -61® -63® 

+ 105® +82« 


These two compounds have now been isolated by the method used 
in the two preceding papers of this series, which is based on the 
observation of Kipping (P., 1905, 21, 124) that tbo equilibrium 
between the a- and a^compounds, which is static in neutral or 
acid solution, becomes dynamic in alkaline solution. The mixtures 
of isomerides obtained in this way were then separated by slow 
crystallisation from acetone. The last column of the preceding 
table shows the approximate agreement of the observed rotatory 
powers with those predicted in 1906. 


2. Equilibrium Between Isomeric Dibromocamphors. 

After having prepared the a'P- and aV-dibromocamphors from 
their otp- and air-isomerides, and separated them in a pure condition, 
it was of interest to study more exactly the equilibrium between 
them. This study presented certain unexpected difTieuUies. 

(а) In the case of the otTr aV equilibrium, the rotatory powers 

of the two isomerides differ by only about 16^ as compared wuth a 
difference of 184° in the case of the a'P equilibrium. Ihe 

mutarotation of a 5 per cent, solution in a 2.dcm. tube would there- 
fore have been limited to a total range of only 1*6°, that is, approxi- 
mately 1*4° for one isonieridc and 0 2° for the other. These small 
changes could not be measured sufficiently accurately to establish 
with any degree of certainty the course of the reversible isomeric 
change. Measurements of the rotations of the two isomerides 
before and after the addition of alkali sliowed, however, that the 
proportions of the isomerides in equilibrium with one another were 
ttTT : aV = 89 : 11, in close agreement with the ratio predicted in 

1906. , 

(б) In the case of the equilibrium, where the conditions 

appeared at first sight to be much more favourable, the study of 
isomeric change was rendered even more difficult by a side-reaction 
between the halogen compound and the alkaline catalyst, which 
had the double effect of destroying the cataly.st and of introducing 
a third optically-activc component into the solution. This by 
product, which had already interfered very seriously with tm 
preparation of a'^-camphor from ita a^-isomeride, is apparently i 
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derivative of campholenic acid. Its further study, which is actively 
in progress and will fonn the subject of a separate communication, 
may throw fresh light on the debatable question of the structure 
of the ^-derivatives of camphor; but in the present investigation 
it appears only as a disturbing factor which made itself felt in three 
different directions, as follows : 

(i) When attempting to follow the course of isomeric change 
by experiments on mutarotation, it was found that, when small 
amounts of alkali (A^/500) were used as catalyst, the mutarotation 
became progressively slower, and then stopped completely before 
equilibrium was reached, owing to the total disappearance of the 
catalyst. On the other hand, when larger quantities of alkali 
(N /lOO) were used, equilibrium was reached so quickly that it was 
quite impossible to plot the mutarotation curves, since at the end 
of only four minutes the rotation of the a p- compound had already 
reached the final equilibrium-value. 

(ii) The rapid formation of the by-product also rendered it very 
difficult to secure an exact determination even of the proportions 
of the two isomerides in the final equilibrium. Thus, although the 
rotations of the two isoinerides at once became identical after 
the addition of .A^/lOO-alkali, it was clear that the formation of the 
by-product {the rotatory jxjwer of which is very similar to that of 
the a'p-compound) w’-ould increase the apparent proportion of the 
latter. Whilst, therefore, the uncorrected rotatory pow'crs led to 
an equilibrium -ratio a[i : a'p = 85 : 15, this ratio w^as altered to 
ap : !x'(J = 90 : 10 when a correction was made on the assumption 
that the whole of the alkali had been used up in forming the by- 
product. Since the rotatory power of the solutions was sub- 
stantially the same at one hour and at two hours, it is probable 
that this action was already complete, and that the corrected value 
of the equilibrium -ratio is substantially right. 

(iii) The formation of the by-product also interfered with the 
study of the equilibrium, and mth the prediction of the rotatory 
power of the less stable isomeride, by the method used in 1906, 
namely, measuring the solubility of the more stable isomeride before 
and after the addition of alkali. This method had given, with 
iV/lOCO-alkali, the proportion of a^-dibromocamphor in the eqmii- 
brium-mixture as 89 to 90 per cent, in close agreement mth the 
corrected value showm under (ii) above. Since, however, it w^as 
possible that a false equilibrium had been reached, these measure- 
ments were repeated with iV^/900-, ^7450-, and A’^/40 -alkali. It 
^as found that with these higher concentrations of alkali the 
calculated proportion of the ap-compound fell from 90 to 88, 87, 
and finally (at the highest concentration of alkali) to 70 per cent., 
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whilst the predicted rotatory power of the a'p-compound fell from 
[<x]d = - 61 '^ or - 58^ to [a]6«i = - 55^ - 43^ and fiuaUy - 0•3^ 
These observations show that the quantity of alkali used in the 
earlier determinations had {by accident rather than by deliberate 
choice) been added in sufficient quantity to carry the isomeric 
change through to complete equilibrium, whilst producing a mini- 
mmn amount only of the by-product which is now recognised for 
the first time as a possible source of error in these measurements. 

3. ComjMrison of the Properties of Five Isomeric Dibromocamphon, 

Replacement of hydrogen by bromine can be effected in the 
camphor molecule by direct bromination in the a- and a'-positioiis, 
and fty intermediate sulphonation in the p- and ir-positions. Since 
there are four positions in which bromine can be introduced, six 
dibromocamphors are theoretically possible. Five of these have 
now been prepared, the only missing member of the series being 
PTT-dibromocamphor, which it should be possible to prepare by 
sulphonating p-bromocamphor with chlorosulphonic acid and 
converting the bromo-sulphonic acid into the corresponding 
bromo -camphor. For the purpose of comparison the melting 
points, densities, and rotatory powers in benzene of the five 
dibromocamphors now known are set out together in the following 
table : 


Table I, 


Melting Points and Rotatory Powers of Dibromocamphors. 



Substance. Melting point. 

Density.* 

Wd. 

WsiBl- 

aa^-Dibromocamphor 61° 

1*854 

+ 39-57° 

50- 19* 

«0 

„ 114 

1*825 

+ 82-0 

+ 100-64 


„ 136 

df* 1*809 

-70-8 

- 83-11 

aw 

. „ 156 

d;* - 1*835 

+ 87-3 

+ 110-83 

aw 

„ 182 

df 2 i-sao 

+ 98-1 

+ 126-63 


* These were determined by Mr. W. A. Wooster of Peter ho Ui^e CJollego by 
the method of flotation. 


It will be observed that the melting points of the new a'P- and 
aV-dibromocamphors are considerably higher than those of the 
«p- and aTT-isomerides, although it was shown in the preceding papr 
of this series that the melting point of a'-bromocamphor is only 
two degrees above that of a-bromocamphor. Again, the two new 
dibromocamphors are both less soluble than the a-compound, 
although a'-bromocamphor was found to be more soluble than the 
a-isoineride. The moving of a bromine atom from the a to the «' 
position decreases the density of the ap-compound, but increases 
that of the air-compound ; no obvious explanation of this contrast 
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is available. Finally, whilst the rotatory powers of (a and a')- 
^-dibromocamphor, like those of (a and a^)-nionobroinocamphor, 
are opposite in sign and differ from one another very widely, those 
of (oc and a')7r-dibromocaniphor are of similar sign and differ from 
one another only to an insignificant extent. Since the rotatory 
powers of these two compounds are altered in opposite directions 
by change of solvent in the series 

acetic acid — >■ ethyl acetate alcohol 
— ^ acetone — chloroform — > benzene, 

it is actually possible to interchange their rotatory powers almost 
(juantitatively, for example, by changing from alcohol to benzene 
or conversely. It is, however, very difficult indeed to suggest any 
reason why the very large influence on the rotatory power of a 
compound of an interchange of hydrogen and bromine in the a- and 
a'-positions should be practically destroyed by introducing a halogen 
iu the TT-position, when a halogen in the ^-position leaves this 
influence almost as strong as ever. 

Measurements have been made of the rotatory dispersion of the 
two pairs of isomerides now under consideration ; but these will be 
described and discussed in a paper dealing specifically with the 
rotatory dispersion of the derivatives of camphor. 

The crystallographic properties of the two new dibromocamphors 
are described in the present paper, so that the crystallographic 
constants of five isomerides are now known. Since, however, these 
constants do not exhibit any immediately-obvious morphotropic 
relationships, the detailed consideration of these data may be 
postponed until it is possible to supplement them by X-ray examin- 
ation of the crystals, for which preparations are already being made. 

Experimental. 

4. Materials Used, {a) The ap-dibromocaniphor was recrystal- 
lised three times to a constant melting point of 11^—115°. A 
portion melting at 92 — 96^^, which was probably a mixture of 
and a [i-dibromocamphors, was not used for the preparation 
of a'p-dihromocamphor. 

(^)) The aT-dibromocamphor was made by a slight variation of 
the method of Kipping and Pope (T., 1895, 67, 356), the ammonium 
x-bromocamphor-TT-sulphonate (14 grams) and phosphorus penta- 
bromide (20 grams) being mixed under dry chloroform (100 c.c.) 
and left over two nights to complete the action. The solution was 
filtered, washed three times udth cold water, dried over sodium 
sulphate, and the chloroform distilled off ; a little ether wais added, 
and the sulphonyl bromide was allowed to crystallise (yield = 83 
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per cent, of theory). The sulphonyl bromide was decomposed by 
heating at 160—165° for thirty minutes, as described by lapping 
and Pope ; the tarry product was steam-distilled, and the col^less 
dibromocamphor, which came over very slowly, was filtered off 
and recrystallised. In this way, nearly half of the substance was 
obtained pure (m. p. 154-155°). The residue, which melted at 
128-132°, even after crystallising three times from alcohol, was 
shown to be a mixture of air- and aV-dibromocamphor, since, when 
it was crystallised from an alkaUne alcohoUc solution, crystals 
melting at 154—155° were at once obtained. The whole of the 
mixture was converted in this way into pure a^-dibromocamphor 
in order to make sure that no other impurity was present when the 
preparation of aV-dibroinocamphor was begun, 

5 Preparation of Isomer ides. --In order to prepare mixtur^ of 
a's‘and «B- and of «V- and aTr-dibromocamphor, 100 grams of the 
a-compound were dissolved in 800 c.c. of 95 per cent. alco^. 
sodium ethoxide was added to a concentration of about ^/lOO, 
and the mixture was boiled for five minutes to establish equilibrium 
It was then made slightly acid tvith acetic acid and cooled. A 
large proportion of the original substance which separated out was 
flltoed ofi and used again. The filtrates were evaporated to small 
bulk, and, on cooling, deposited a mixture of isomendes. 

6 Separation of a'P-Di6romo«implwr.—(o) When trying to 
separate this substance, an oil was first obtained, which had a 
roUtion of faly,. = - 78-5° (in alcohol). This was approximately 
the rotation expected from the a'-isomeride ; but on pmification 
and analysis the oil was found to have the empmeal formula 
C,JI,oOoBr. Since it is very soluble in alcohol, the presence of 
thToU did not introduce any difficulty in the separation of the 
isomeric dibromocamphors, when once its character and method 
of formation were known. Trom the mixture f "J' 
dibromocamphors (m. p. 93— 9o°, [otJsMi + 56 ) which a 
freed from , this by-product, a'p-dibromocaraphor was separated 

(It The mixture was crystallised from methyl alcohol. The fost 
fractions consisted principally of «g-dibromocaniphor ; but, whec 
the excess of this compound had been crystaUised out, the su seq _ 
fractions had an almost constant specific rotation L»Jm 61 + ^ 
(approx.). These later fractions were then crystallised from ethyl 
is, when crystals having [a],,,0° (approx.) were obtamed 
On further crystallisation, these gave pure a p-dibromocam Jo _ 
Ab this waa an extremely slow method, even ^h^n improv J bj 
judicious seeding, a second method, which was much quicker, w 

used. 
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(ii) The mixture was dissolved in acetone and left to crystallise 
Ijy slow evaporation during a period of five weeks. By this method 
large crystals were obtained, and these were crushed separately 
and their melting points determined. By this method about 16 
grams of nearly pure material were separated in two days from 
70 grams of the mixture. 

(b) The composition of the compound was shown clearly (i) by 
its preparation from a^-dihromocamphor, (ii) by its reconversion 
to a^-dibromocamphor in presence of alkali, and (iii) by estimation 
of bromine (Found : Br — 51*57. CiQHj 40 Br 2 requires Br = 51*56 
per cent.). 

7. Properties of a^-Dibromocamphor. — (a) a'p-Dibromocamphor 
has a slight odour resembling that of ocp-dihromocamphor. It is 
very soluble in cold benzene, acetone (about 16^ grams per 100 c.c.), 
chloroform, ethyl acetate, ether, and the hot alcohols ; it is soluble 
in the cold alcohols, but only slightly soluble in cold petroleum. 
It is slightly less soluble in organic solvents than ap-dibromo- 
camphor. From hot benzene or ligroin it crystallises in long, thin 
prisms ; measurable crystals were obtained by the slow evaporation 
of a solution in acetone. 

[b) a^p-Dibromocamphor differs from the ap'isomeride in being 
strongly laevorotatory. A series of fractions which gave [a] 546 i — 
or more was recrystallised four times from ethyl alcohol, and gave 
the successive melting points 135°, 135*6°, 136°, and 136°. The 
rotatory power of the final product ii a series of solvents was found 
to be as in Table II, where for the purpose of comparison deter- 
minations are also given of the ap-compound. 

Table II. 

Rotatory Pouters of ap- and a ^^-DibroTnocamphor m Different Solvents. 

RB'r>ibcom.ocainphor. a'S-Dibromocamphor. 

Concentration. Rotatory power. Concentration. Rotatory power. 


Acetone . 

GramayiOO c.c. 

5 

[“IsiRl* 

127^^ 

Grams/ 100 c.c. 

5 

[“Is**!* 

85’ 

.Alcohol . 

2-35 

120 

0-6 

73 

Benzene . 

(saturated) 

16-23 

101 

16-U 

83 


(c) The crystallographic properties of the compound were deter- 
mined in the Mineralogical Department by iMr. W. A. Wooster of 
Peterhouse College under the supervision of Mr. A, Hutchinson, 
F.R.S., as follows : 

System : Orthorhombic. 

Axial Ratios : a ; 5 : c = 1*0117 : 1 : 0*4590. 

Hahit : Usually occurs in plates with the 5(201) planes largely 
developed. The crystals were small and did not give good reflexions. 
VOL. exxm, 3 s 
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Forms Preseiit : a ~ (100), 
(201), i == (201). 


No. of 


Angles observed. 

measurements. 


am 

= 100: 

no 

2 

45^ 

ap 

100 

210 

4 

26 

08 

= 100 

201 

2 

47 

bt 

010 

021 

4 

47 

8p 

= 201 

210 

7 

62 


= 301 

021 

5 

56 

sm 

= 201 

no 

2 

61 

mt 

= 110 

021 

2 

61 


= (010), m=(110), 1) = (210), 


Limits. 


Mean 

observation. 

Calculation. 

14' - 45° 

23' 

45° 18' 

46° 20' 

37 - 27 

5 

26 50 

— 

46 - 47 

53 

47 61 

47 43 

27 - 47 

51 

47 36 

47 24 

55 - 53 

27 

53 6 

— 

43 - 57 

1 

56 52 

57 0 

34 ^ 61 

4S 

61 41 

61 46 

16 - 01 

32 

61 24 

61 12 


Cleavage : None observed. 

Optical Characters : The optical axial plane is parallel to b(010), 
the acute bisectrix ■ being perpendicular to c(OOl). The angle 2K 
for sodium light == 24° approx. The double refraction is negative 
in sign. The refractive indices as deter- 
mined by immersion in oils are a = 1*56, 
p - 1*64°, y = l*64j,. 

8. Mutarotation , — A solution of otp. 
dibroinocamphor in acetone (5 grams /lOO 
c.c.) gave [a]546i 127’1° and 126*9°, mean 
127*0°. When made up with N/IOO- 
alkali, the rotation was 95*6° and 

95*0°. Similarly a'3-dibroraocainphor 
gave| [a]546i — 85*2° initially, and with 
A /100-alkali [a]54gi 95*5°. Themean value 
for the rotatory power of the equilibrium mixture is [a]546i + 95*4°. 
From these numbers the proportion of a' ^-dibroinocamphor in the 
equilibrium -mixture would appear to be 14*8 per cent. If, however, 
a correction is made for the by-product, assuming that all the alkali 
is used up, this proportion is reduced to 9'8 per cent., as compared 
with the proportion of 10 or 11 per cent, deduced from the earlier 
measurements of solubility. Quantitative mutarotation curves 
could not be obtained, because the alkali was used up before equili- 
brium was reached, when A /500-alkali was used, whilst the change 
was already complete in three or four minutes when A^/lOO-alkali 
was used. 

9. Measuremevts of Solubility and of Rotatory Power of Saturakd 
Sdutiems. — The solubility of a^-dibromocaraphor was determined 
in 99*2 per cent, alcohol at 20°, (i) alone, (ii) in presence of A7900', 
A’/450-alkali, and A740-sodium ethoxide. Saturated solutions 
were prepared by stirring the crystals with alcohol for two hours 
and allowing them to settle for five minutes. Three samples of 
10 c.c. of solution were then withdrawn in a w^armed pipette, and 
evaporated in the weighing bottle at about 40° during six to seven 
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days. The bottle and contents were then dried to constant weight 
in a vacuum desiccator over soda-lime and sulphuric acid. Samples 
were also taken for measuring the rotatory powers of the saturated 
solutions. It was noticed that drying in the desiccator led to no 
change in weight with ap-dibromocamphor alone, but gave a loss 
of about 3 milligrams for each sample with iV'/900-alkali, 9 milli- 
grams with /450-alkali, and 33 milligrams with .^/40-alkali. 
In the last case the sample was still slowly decreasing in weight 
after fourteen days in the desiccator. These observations suggested 
that the loss in weight in a vacuum was probably due to the oily 
by-product evajjorating and leaving the dibromocamphors behind. 
The results of these measurements are recorded in Table III, in 
which the earlier results are also reproduced for comparison. These 
are substantially confirmed, although lower values were obtained 
for the ratio a/(ot + a'), when an increased amount of alkali was used. 
The by-product formed by the alkali was probably aU driven o3 
during the evaporation and drying of the samples ; but its solvent 
action would tend to increase the solubility of the a|^- compound, 
and so diminish the solubility ratio from which the proportion of 
this compound in the equilibrium-mixture is deduced. This effect 
would also account for the diminished values of the predicted 
rotatory power of a'[^-dibromocamphor, since the “ corrected "" 
rotations shown in the table were obtained by allowing for the 
rotatory power of the by-product, but not for it.s solvent action 
upon ap-dibromocamphor. 


Table III. 


Conceiit ration and Rotatory Powers of KSaturaled Solutions 
of a^-Dibrofnocamjdior. 


Concentrations 
of saturated 
solutions. 

Grams per 100 gms. 
of solvent. 


Observed 
rotations 
of saturated 
solutions 
(2-dcm. tube). 


Specific 
rotations 
of saturated 
eolutions. 


Solvent. Alkali. 

Eton 99-2% ^’/900 3-07 3-4S 

.V/450 3- 07 3-61 

A//40 307 4-41 


£tOH9g-8% N/IOOO 3-20 3-04 
„ 99 5% N 1 1000 3*18 3-58 


Katio. 

n. 

» 7127 a', n n.' 

. a. 

' “ • flU 



(corr.). 


^corn). 


* Wave-length 54G1. 

Wave-length 5461, 

0-882 

5-64^ 

5-2G" .7-31^ 

120^ 98^ 

99® —55® 

0-875 

5'{)4 

5-24 5-33 

120 97 

98-8 -43 

0‘GOG 

5‘b4 

4-91 6- 09 

120 08 

84 -0-3 

t Wave-length 5893. 

IN'ave-leng 

th .5893. 

0-90 

-r4-93 

-r4-59 ... 

4-97 4-81 

... -61 

0-89 

-r4-92 

-rtot ... 

-r99 +81 

... -58 


• Xew series. 


f Old series. 


10. Separation of ±'Tr-DibromocaniplLor . — The rotatory powers 
of aTT- and aV-dibroinocaiiiphor differ so little that they cannot 

3s2 
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be used in the same way as those of a(i- and a'p-dibromocamphor 
to follow the course of the separation. Since the use of melting 
points for this purpose is extremely troublesome, the separation 
was effected by slow crystallisation from acetone. Under these 
conditions the aV-compound crystallised in characteristically- 
shaped prisms, many of which projected from the general mass at 
an angle about 60° to the horizontal plane. These prisms were 
separated and their individual melting points and rotatory powers 
were determined. Those having [a] 546 i above 115° in benzene were 
crystallised from alcohol until the melting point reached 170°. 
J'our further crystallisations then gave a pure product, the melting 
points recorded after these four crystallisations being 180 — 181*5°, 
181-5°, 182?, and 182°. 

The composition of the product was established (i) by its method 
of preparation, (ii) by reconversion to aTr-dibromocamphor, (iii) 
by analysis (Found : Br — 51 *72. C^oHijOErg requires Br — 51*46 
per cent.). 

11. Properties of a^-Dibromocamphor, — (a) The compound has 
a slight odour resembling those of the other dibromocamphors. 
It is very soluble in chloroform, less soluble in ethyl acetate or ether ; 
benzene and acetone both dissolve about 6 grams per 100 c.c. of 
aV-dibromocamphor, as compared with some 15 grams of 
«7r-dibromocamphor. Cold methyl or ethyl alcohol dissolves about 
1 gram per 100 c.c. Measurable crystals were obtained by the 
slow evaporation of a solution in acetone. 

(6) The melting point of aV-dibromocamphor, at 182°, differs 
widely from that of air-'dibromocamphor, at 156°. 

(c) The rotatory powers of a-Tr- and aV-dibromocamphor in 
several solvents at 20° are given in Table IV. 


Table IV. 

Rotatory Powers of an- and a n-Dibromocamphor in Dijjereni Solvents, 

oV-Dibromocamphor. air-Dibromofiamphoc. 

Concentration. Kotatory power. Concentration. Rotatory power. 


Solvent. 

Graras/lOO c.c. 

Wsisi- 

Grams/ 100 c.c. 

[“Isiei- 

Acetic acid 

1 

99 * 0 ° 

1 

135-0“ 

Ethyl acetate 

5 

108-6 

5 

128'9 

Alcohol 

0-66 

109-0 

0-66 

128-1 

Acetone 

5 

m-7 

5 

128-2 

Chloroform 

10 

118-6 

7*S 

10 

128-3 

125-9 

Ethylene 
di bromide 

2 

119-0 

o 

126-4 

o 

120-0 

5 

140-9 

Toluene 

5 

120-9 

5 

108-4 

Benzene 

5-63 

126-6 

14-75 

110-8 
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This table shows that the effect of the solvent on the rotation of 
the two compounds is very similar numerically, but that the effect 
on one is the reverse of that on the other. The rotations in acetic 
acid and benzene were measured in a 6-dcm. tube, in alcohol in a 
4-dcm. tube, and in the other solvents in a 2-dcm, tube. The effect 
of change in concentration is seen to be only small. 

(d) The crystallographic properties of aV-dibromocam^hor were 
determined by Mr. W. A. Wooster as follows : 

System : Orthorhombic. 

Axial Batios : a\b\c = 09573 : 1 : 0'4142. 


Habit : Usually developed in flat plates parallel to ^(021). The 
crystals were small and not well suited for measurement, though 
sometimes clear and colourless. 

Forms Present : a = (100), b = (010), m = (110), s = (201), 
t - (021). 


No. of 

Angles observed, measurements. 
as 100 : 201 G 

U ^ 021 : 021 2 

tb - 021:010 2 

St = 201 ; 021 3 

sw - 201 : 110 3 

110:021 4 


Alean 

Limits. observation. 
49 '^ 4 ' - 49 '=’ 12 ' 49 ® 8 ' 

78 26 — 78 34 78 30 

50 21 - 51 6 50 44 

.54 5 - 54 7 54 6 

61 40 - G2 1 61 48 

63 52 - 64 12 64 5 


Calculation. 


79® 16" 
50 22 
.54 23 

63 50 


Cleavage : None observed, 

12. Mutarotalion . — A solution of aTr-dibromocamphor in acetone 
(5 grams in 100 c.c.) gave [a] 546 i 
-f 128*2° (mean of 1280° and 
128*3°). When the solution was 
made up with the addition of 
N/250-alkali the rotation fell to 
-j- 126*4°. In a solution of the 
same strength, aV-dibromocam- 
phor gave [alMei + 111*7°, and 
when A/250-alkali was present the 
final rotation was 4~126-5°. The 
proportion of aV-dihromocaniphor 
in the equilibrium-mixture is 
therefore 11 per cent, as deduced in 190C from measurements of 
solubility. 

Sumtnary, 

(1) a'p- and aV-Dibromocamphor have been prepared from 
the ap- and air-isome rides, by adding alkali and then stabilising 
the equilibrium-mixtures by adding an acid. 

(2) Unlike a'*bromocamphor, these two compounds have much 
higher melting points than the corresponding a-compounds. 
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(3) The rotatory powers of and a'p-dibromocamphor are 
opposite in sign, and differ widely from one another. Those of 
aTT* and aV-dibromoeamphor are very similar to one another, but 
are affected in opposite ways by changes of solvent. 

(4) During the action of alkali on aP-dibromoeamphor an oily 
by-product is formed. This is probably a derivative of campholenic 
acid. 

* 

One of us (H.B.) is indebted to the Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 for a grant, with the lielp of which the work was carried 
out. 

The Chemical Laboratory, 

The University, Cambridre. [Received, June 1923.] 


CCXI . — Resolution of the oLl-Dihydroxy-a-methjh 

l-i^ofro'pyladific Acids. 

By Thomas Andehsox Heney and Humpheey Paget. 

In a previous paper (T., 1921, 119, 1720), it was shown that the 
hydrocarbon fraction of chenopodium oil on oxidation with potass- 
ium permanganate in acetone yielded considerable quantities of 
the two aS-dihydroxy-a-mcthyI-8-i50propyladipic acids, melting at 
189° and 203 — 204°, and that these were derived from a-teipinene. 
Both acids proved to be optically inactive, as was to be expected. 
A third inactive form of the acid, molting at 190 — 191°, was described 
by Nelson (J, Amer. Ch^m. Soc., 1911, 33, 1411; 19l3, 35, 87) as 
produced by the oxidation of the erythritol (II) derived from 
ascaridolc (I). In the course of the authors’ work on chenopodium 
oil, considerable quantities of these acids have been obtained, and 
they have taken the opportunity of investigating them mow 
completely. 

Inspection of the formula of the acid indicates that only tvo 
inactive modifications {ITT and IV) should exist, and re-examination 
of Nelson’s acid shows that it is identical with the acid melting at 
203 — 204°, and not, as Wallach suggested [Aarmlen, 1912, 392, 67), 
^vith that melting at 189°. The known inactive acids are thereby 
reduced to two. 


(I.) 


CMe 

/i\ 

9 H 3 O CH 
C'H, 0 rn 

\l/ 

OPr« 


(TI.) 


C.Me 

/|\ 

CHa OH CH^OH 
('■HoOHCH-OH! 

\l/ 

CPr^ 


Me 

HO-tcOjH 

T10-C-('OjH 

PrS 
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Me 

I — ^ — COn 
O O (V.) 

'-- 9 — CO-* 

Pr3 

Of these, one melts at 203 — 204°, ia very sparingly soluble in 
water and other solvents, and loses two molecules of water mth great 
difficulty, yielding Wallach’s supposed dilactone, m. p. 62®. The 
other acid melts at 189°, is readily soluble in water, and yields 
Wallach’s second dilactone, m. p. 74°, with great ease. These 
differences are characteristic of those which exist between the 
inactive forms of a 8 -substituted adipic acids, such as aS-dimethyl- 
adipic acids (me^o-form, m. p. 142°, solubility in water 0*56 per 
cent, ; racemic form, m. p, 70 — 72°, solubility in water 6*7 per cent. ; 
Noyes, */. Amer, Chem, Soc>, 1910, 32, 1057), and a 8 -dihydroxyadipic 
acids (wze^o-form, m. p. 174°, less soluble ; racemic form, m. p. 146°, 
more soluble ; Le Sueur, T., 1908, 93, 716 ; 1910, 97, 173). 

It seemed reasonable to assume, therefore, that the acid melting 
at 203 — 204° corresponded to the me^o-form and that melting at 
189° to the racemic form of these analogous acids, and could be 
regarded respectively as antu (III), and para- (TV) forms ; terms 
which have been revived by Dakin to distinguish the two inactive 
forms of hydroxyaspartic acid, which are analogous with the acids 
now dealt with {J, Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 273 ; 1922, 50, 403). 

The facts are, however, not quite so simple. The acid of higher 
ra. p. does not, as Wailach stated, lose two molecules of W'ater when 
boiled with hydrochloric acid and form the " dilactone,” m. p. 62°. 
This change occurs only on dry distillation under reduced pressure. 
Further, the supposed “ dilactone” is in reality the anhydride (V) 
of 1 : 4-cineolic acid, and yields the latter acid on hydration. Tlie 
more fusible acid, on the coiitrarj’-, readily yields a dilactone, m. p, 
74°, when boiled with hydrochloric acid, but only to the extent of 
50 per cent, of its weight, and the residual liquor left in the flask 
now contains the remaining 50 per cent, in the form of the acid 
melting at 203 — 204°, Further, tins dilactone on hydration yields 
a new acid, m. p. 198°, intermediate in solubility between the two 
already described, Nvhich reproduces the dilactone, m. p. 74°, in the 
calculated yield when boiled with hydrochloric acid. Separation 
of the two components of the acid m. p. 189° can also be partly 
effected by crystallisation of the quinine salt, the d-form of the acid 
m.p. 203' — 204° separating tirst and the rf-form of the acid m. p. 198° 
rcraaining in the final m other -1 iquom, but the optical antipodes of 
these camiot be isolated from the middle fractions by crystallisation. 


Me 

HO-C-COaH 
(IV.) [(^H,l3 

PrS 
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As Wallach had already synthesised the acid melting at 189*^ 
(Annoien, 1908, 362, 268) from dimethylacetonylacetone, his 
experiments were repeated, and yielded not one but all three inactive 
acids, the relative amounts obtained being acid of m. p. 203 — 204® ; 
acid of m. p. 189° ; acid of m. p. 198° = 3:1:1. There can be no 
doubt that the acid melting at 189° is a chemical individual, since it 
crystallises quite differently from the other two forms, is more 
soluble than either, and is separable from either by ciystaUisation. 
Further, it can be prepared by dissolving the other two forms in 
hot water, allowing whichever form is in excess to crystallise out, 
and then concentrating the liquid until crystallisation again begins, 
when the form, m. p. 189°, invariably separates. 

A similar form of aa-dimethylglutaric acid, 

C02H-CHMe-[CH2]3*CHMe-C02H, 

m. p. 105 — 107°, was described by Bone and Perkin (T., 1896, 69, 
268), which, though not separable into its components by fractional 
crystallisation from any solvent, could be separated into the 
ordinary tranS’ and ci 5 -forms by crystallisation of the calcium 
hydrogen salt (compare Auwers, Ber., 1895, 28, 263), or by warming 
with acetyl chloride, when the c^5-form readily yielded an anhydride, 
whilst the trans-iorm remained unchanged. 

It seems clear in view of their physical properties and the differ- 
ence in their modes of losing water that the acid of m. p. 203 — 204° 
is the anti-iorm, and the acid of m. p. 198° the para-ioTXa, whilst the 
third acid, m. p. 189°, Is a combination of these two. Unlike most 
of the similar acids in this series, no evidence has been found of 
interconversion between the anti‘ and pom-forms. 

The anti and pom-acids have both been resolved into their 
optically active forms, the former by fractional crystallisation of 
the quinine and cinchonine salts, the second alkaloid being the more 
convenient agent, and the latter by the use of quinine. The 
principal facts regarding the two pairs of optically active forms and 
their salts are summarised in the table opposite. 

It will be seen from this table that in the case of the onh'-acid, 
/-quinine and d-cinchonine both separate the dextro-form of the 
acid first, whilst d-quinidine effects virtually no separation, the salts 
with the d- and /-forms of the acid being about equally soluble. 
In the case of the quinine salt, there appears to be no change in the 
sign of rotation, the salt with the d-acid being, as is to be expected, 
of lower rotation than that of the salt with the /-acid. With 
quinidine, on the contrary, such a change does occur, the salt with 
the /-acid having a higher rotation than that with the d-acid. In 
the case of cinchonine no comparison can be made, as the salt with 
the /-acid is abnormal in composition. 
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Name. 

M. p. 

Wd* 

Solubility at 20®. 
Urams in 100 c.c. 

(d-anZt- Acid 

203—204® 

— 

1*16 in alcohol; 

d-aw/i'Acid ; 

214 

4-7*37® 

0*45 in water. 
1*10 in alcohol; 

sodium salt 



(in alcohol) 
4-6*23 

0*50 in water. 

neutral quinine salt .. 
acid cincnonine „ .. 

231 

-127*2 

I<eas soluble. 

174 

4-115*2 

More soluble.* 

neutral quinidine ,, 

* 144 

-H 154*4 

Z-arUi- Acid ; 

214 

-7*20 

1*14 in alcohol; 

sodium salt 


(in alcohol) 
— 5-7 

0*41 in water. 

neutral quixiine salt . . 

225 

-135*6 

More soluble. 

cinchonmo t m •• 

190 

4-145*7 

I-ess soluble.* 

neutral quinidine ,, .. 

154 

-M62-4 

dZ-pan>-Acid 

198 

— 

4*45 in alcohol ; 

d'pam-Acid 

206 

4-9*12 

1*20 in water. 
4*17 in alcohol. 

sodium salt 


(in alcohol) 
4-9*94 
(in water) 
-4-03 

110 in water. 

neutral quinine salt . . 

!!*.*. 207 

-134*5 

More soluble. 

Z-para-Acid 

208 

-9*6 

4*09 in alcohol ; 

sodium salt 


(in alcohol) 
-10*9 
(in water). 
4-4-41 

1*00 in water. 

neutral quinine salt . . 

213 

-111*4 

Less soluble. 


* There is little difference in the solubility of tlie quinidine salts of the 
I- and d-acida. 

t The cinchonine salts of the d- and Z-forms are not comparable {see p. 1886). 


With the jpara-acid, the opposite state of things occurs as regards 
the solubility of the quinine salts, the salt of the i-aoid separating 
first. Further, there is a change of sign on conversion of the active 
acids into sodium salts, the sodium salt of the Z-acid being dextro- 
rotatory, and vice versa, and this also seems to occur with the quinine 
salts, that of the d-acid having a higher Ifevorotation than that of 
the i-acid- Changes of sign on conversion into salts have been 
noticed before in this series of acids ; for example, Le Sueur’s 
d-dihydroxyadipic acid gave a laevorotatory ammonium salt {loc. 
cit.). With regard to the relative solubilities of the salts of the 
optically active forms of acids with alkaloids of the cinchona group, 
King has shown recently (T., 1922, 121, 2578), that the stereo- 
chemical factor is not the sole determining influence on the solubility 
of these salts ; for example, the least soluble tropate of Z-quinine 
and d- hydrocinchonine is the salt of the <f-acid, whilst with d-hydro- 
quinidine it is the salt of dZ-tropic acid, and with d-quinidine the salt 
of the Z-acid. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the Acids. — (a) From a^lcrpinene. The pre- 
paration and separation of the two forms, m. p. 203 — 204® and m. p. 

3 s* 
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189®, from the a-terpinene present in chenopodium oil has been 
described already (^oc. cit.). The yield from 1,000 c.e. of the hydro- 
carbon fraction of the oil, which probably contains about 16 per 
cent, by volume of a-terpinene, is about 16 grams of the crude 
crystalline acids, from which, on recrystaliisation from boiling water, 
about 10 grams of the high-melting and about 5 grams of the 
low-melting form are eventually obtained. 

( 6 ) By synthesis from dimelhylaceionylacelone. The dimethyl- 
acetonylacetone (b. p. 209 — 212®/751 mm.) was prepared from 
methylheptenone made by Verlcy's method from citral {Bull. Soc. 
chim.y 1897, [iii], 17, 175). The yield of the diketone, expressed on 
the citral used, was about 21 per cent. 

After preliminary trials, the following method was found to give 
the best yield of the required acids. Twenty grams of the diketone, 
cooled to 0®, were mixed with 24 grams of potassium cyanide dis- 
solved in 30 c.c. of water, and, after standing for some time at room 
temperature, 31*5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid were 
added very slowly, the mixture being kept well cooled and shaken, 
and then left for forty-eight hours at room temperature. * On 
extraction mth ether, this yielded 25 grams of viscous, yellow oil, 
which was at once mixed with twice its volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, heated during 1 hour at 100 °, and then steam- 
distilled. The dilactone came over slowly as a viscous, yellow oil, 
which sometimes crystallised ftt once in the condenser or the 
receiver and sometimes only after saturation of the aqueous dis- 
tillate with salt, Aiter hlteriiig oil the separated dilactone, the 
remainder, mixed with some neutral products, was obtained by 
extracting the distillate with ether. The total yield of dilactone 
was about 5 per cent, of the weight of diketone taken; it melted 
at 74 °, and the melting point was not changed by recrystaliisation 
from ether (Found : C = 60*40 ; H = 7*39. Calc, for C 10 H 24 O 4 , 
C = 60*60 ; H 7*07 per cent.). 

The mother-liquor left in the distillation flask, which was ap- 
parently not examined by Wallach, was allowed to cool, poured from 
the considerable quantity of tar formed, and thoroughly extracted 
with ether, when it yielded about 5 grams of crude crystalline 
acids, which on recrystaliisation from boiling water were separated 
into the acid of m. p. 203 — 204° (4 grams), and the acid of m. p. 
189° (1 gram), neither of which showed any depression in melting 
point when mixed with the acids of similar melting point prepared 
from a-terpinene. 

The crystalline dilactone, m. p. 74°, and the mixture of this with 
neutral products (see above) were separately treated with 2iY-sodiuni 
hydroxide; the former dissolved completely, and on acidification 
the solution yielded an acid crystallising in rosettes of transparent 
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prisms which melted’sharply with effervescence at IQS'", and after 
cooling re-melted at 72 — 74®, being reconverted into the dilactone. 
The oily product did not dissolve completoJy in 2A/^ -sodium hydroxide 
solution even after standing several days, or on heating on the water- 
bath. The liquid was therefore extracted with ether, and the clear 
alkaline solution on acidification yielded the same acid melting at 
198®. Seven grams of the pure acid were dissolved in 250 c.c. of 
boiling water (forming a supersaturated solution, which only began 
to crystallise after some days), and crystallised in six fractions, all 
of which melted at 198® (Found : C — 5106 ; H = 7-67. Calc, 
for dihydro xymethyh^opropyl adipic acid , CioHiA- C = 51-27; 
H = 7*69 per cent.). Mixed Avith the acid of m. p. 203 — 204®, the 
melting point is depressed to 187 — 189®, Avhilst a mixture Avith the 
acid of m. p. 189® begins to melt at 189®. 

The oily neutral product extracted, with some of the dilactone, 
from the distillate by ether, after purification Avith sodium hydrogen 
sulphite, distilled at 105 — 130®/i0 mm. or 205 — 215® /760 mm., and 
on treatment with semicarbazide yielded two substances melting 
at 189 — 190® and 174® respectively. These were separated by 
crystallisation from alcohol; the former, which is the less soluble, 
crystallised in pearly plates and Avas identified as the semicarbazonc 
of tanacetophorone (Found : C = 59*29 ; II = 8*54 ; N — 22-59. 
Calc, for CgHjgON^, 0 = 59*67 ; jl ^ 8-29 ; N =- 23-2 per cent.), 
this being formed, no doubt, from dime thy lace tony lace tone by the 
loss of a molecule of water thus : 

CH ‘CH 

CHMej-CO-CH^-CHa-CO-CHa ^ 

The second semicarbazonc, m. p. 174°, crj^stallised in colourless 
needles. It Avas obtainable only in small amoimt, showed no 
depression in melting point when mixed with tan ace topho rone - 
semicarbazone, and is possibly the latter witli some persistently 
adherent impurity (Found : C — 58*61 ; H ~ 8-48 per cent.). 

Separation of the Acid of m. p. 189® into the Acid of m. p. 198® and 
the Acid of m. p. 203 — 204®. — One gram of the acid of m. p. 189®, 
obtained by the oxidation of a-tcrpincnc, Avas boiled for forty- five 
minutes with 20 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution diluted with water and steam distilled, yielding 0-44 
gram of crystalline dilactonc, m, p. 72 — 74®. From the residual 
liquor in the flask, 0*53 gram of acid Avas isolated, which on recr^*s- 
tallisation melted at 204®. The dilactone on hydrolj*sis by alkali 
yielded the calculated amount of the acid of ra.p. 198®. In a second 
experiment, from 3*5 grams of the acid of m. p. 189®, 1-6 grams of 
dilactone, m.p. 72- — 74®, Avere obtained. 

Conversion of the Acid of m. p. 203- — 204® into the Supposed 
CHacionCt "fn.p. 62®. — ^Wallach stated that this acid was readily 

3s» 2 
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converted, by boiling with moderately concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, into a diiactone, m. p. 62°. 1*2 Grams of the acid were boiled 
with 30 c.c. of 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for one hour, and the 
liquid distilled almost to dryness. The dissolved acid crystal- 
lised out during the distillation, and was recovered unchanged. It 
was then boiled for one hour with 20 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, and again distilled almost to dryness, with the same 
result, and eventually 1-14 grams of the acid were recovered un- 
changed. Repetition of Wallach’s dry distillation of the acid was, 
however, more successful. One gram of the pure acid was distilled 
under reduced pressure in a small distilling flask, through which a 
slow stream of carbon dioxide was passed by means of a capillary 
tube, the flask being heated in a bath of liquid paraffin. Decom- 
position began at 200°, and heating was continued until evolution 
of gas stopped. A viscous, yellow oil, amounting to 0*76 gram (90 
per cent, of the theoretical), collected in the receiver. On standing 
on ice, part of the oil crystallised, and this, after recrystallisatiou 
from ether, melted at 65° (Found : C = 59*7 ; H = 6’5. Calc, for 
C = 60*60; H = 7*07 per cent.). The low figure for 
carbon and the high figure for hydrogen are due to the difficulty of 
drying such a small quantity of a somewhat volatile substance. On 
addition of the calculated quantity of 2iV-sodium hydroxide 
solution, the product dissolved# forming a clear liquid, which on 
acidification deposited an oil which crystallised almost at once in fine 
needles ; these, after recrystallisation from hot water, melted 
constantly at 122°. Admixture with 1 : 4-cineolic acid caused no 
depression in melting point (Found : C = 55*51; H = 7*7. Calc, 
for 1 : 4-cineolic acid, Cj^oH^gOj, C = 55*5 ; H = 7*46 per cent.). 
The volatile, crystalline product must therefore be the anhydride 
(V) of this acid. Nelson has already recorded the formation of 
this substance by the dry distillation of his ot8-dihydroxy-a-mcthyl- 
isopropyladipic acid, m. p. 190 — 191° [loc. cit). The formation of this 
substance by dry distillation confirms the view that the 203 — 204° 
acid is the an/i-form. 

Resolution of the anti- and para-Acid^. 

A. anti-/lcid, m. p, 203 — 204°. — Wallach only obtained this acid 
by the oxidation of optically active terpinen-4-ol, and he described 
it as active, but produced no evidence for this. The acid is too 
sparingly soluble in all ordinary solvents for satisfactory observation 
in a polarimeter, but a 15 per cent, aqueous solution of the sodium 
salt showed no optical activity.* 

* Except where otherwise stated, the poUruneter tubes used hsd 
2 ss 2 dcm. 
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To 7'3 grams of the acid, dissolved in 300 c.c. of boiling 96 per cent, 
alcohol, the calculated quantity of quinine base, dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of alcohol, was added, and the solution left standing for four days, 
when it had deposited 14 grams of qiiinine salt. The latter was then 
recrystallised from 96 per cent, alcohol until the specific rotation 
became constant at about —128° and the melting point at 227°. 
About 10 grams of material of this quality were accumulated by 
repeatedly working through the middle fractions. The acid 
regenerated from this, and recrystallised, gave a sodium salt having 
[«]» H~ 3*53°, but on repeating the separation it was found that the 
constancy in melting point and rotation of the quinine salt was only 
apparent, and with other conditions other results were obtained, 
aometimes higher and sometimes lower. Recourse was then had to 
cinchonine, and after various trials it was found that crystajlisation 
of the acid cinchonine salt, CigHgaONgjC^QHjgOQ, from 96 per cent, 
alcohol gave much better results, a fraction melting constantly at 
174° and having [a]|, -f 116° being ready separable. From 23 
grams of the crude salt, 7-5 grams of the pure salt of the dextro- 
acid having [a]p 115*2° were obtained (ap = + 4*6° in alcohol; 
c = 2*ll; / = 1*894). This salt crystallises in prismatic plates, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and scarcely soluble in water. It was 
suspended in fine powder in hot water and the calculated quantity 
of added, the cinchonine filtered off, washed twice in a 

mortar with water, and the washings and filtrate concentrated 
to low bulk under reduced pressure, again filtered, and the clear 
solution acidified, when it deposited 3-0 grams of well-crystal- 
lised acid melting at 214°. This w'as converted into sodium salt, 
which had a specific rotation [a]p + 5-1° (a + 1-94° in water, 
c = 19-02). A second determination gave [a]p + 5*36° for the same 
conditions. 

The acid regenerated from the sodium salt and recrystallised gave 
in alcoholic solution [a]!?’ + 7*37° (c = 0*6 to 1-25), but owing to 
the difficulty of reading such small rotations no great stress is laid 
on the quantitative value of this result. 

The quinine salt made by neutralising the pure d-a«h’-acid with 
quinine and recrystallising from 96 per cent, alcohol had m. p. 231°, 
and[a]p ~ 127*2° in alcohol (a - l-79°,c = 0*7454,2 =: 1*894). The 
quinidine salt of the d-acid, made similarly, crystallises from 30 per 
cent, alcohol, and has m. p. 144° and [a]p + 154*4° in alcohol 
(« -f 16-84°, c = 5*417, I == 1*894). 

The more soluble cinchonine salt could only be obtained as an oil 
for some time, but eventually a portion of this was induced to 
crystallise from a syrupy solution in 10 per cent, alcohol. Yield 
5-5 grams = 24 per cefit. The amd regenerated from this was 
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converted into the sodium salt, as already de^scribed, and gave in 
successive readings, the acid being reciystallised each time, 

- 6•71^ ~ 5-78°, - 5-62'^ in water (c = 17-94 to 18-03). The acid 
itself, regenerated as described in the case of the d-acid, melted at 
214°, and in alcoholic solution gave as a mean of three determin- 
ations [a]j) — 7-20° (c = 0*76 to 1-42), but for the reason given in the 
case of the d-aoid great accuracy is not claimed for this result. 

The pui-e cinchonine salt of the ^acid was made by adding the 
calculated quantity of base to the acid, dissolved in water, and 
distilling off the excess of solvent. On cooling, the salt crystallised 
in colourless, triangular plates, which began to soften at 178° and 
melted completely at about 190°. This salt is abnormal and appears 
to have approximately the composition 3Ci9H220N2,2CioHjgOg. 
It is soluble in little more than its own weight of 96 per cent, 
alcohol. [a]i, + 145*7° in alcohol (a -f 6-96°, c = 2*521, I = 1*894). 

The quinine salt, similarly prepared, crystallises from 50 per cent, 
alcohol in warty masses of colourless needles, m. p. 225°, [«]d ^ 135-6° 
in alcohol (a^, — 2-72°, c — 1-057, I = 1-894). The quinidine salt 
of the Z-acid, similarly made, crystallises from 30 per cent, alcohol 
in warty masses of needles closely resembling the quinine salt in 
appearance. It melts at 154° and has [aj^ 162*4° in alcohol 
(a + 17-37°, c = 5-645, I ~ 1*894). The quinidine salts of both 
the d- and the U acid separate from hot solution in dilute alcohol as 
oils, which slowly crystallise on standing, and are to some extent 
soluble in water. 

para-.4c*d, m. p. 198°. — Five grams of this acid were converted 
into the neutral quinine salt, and the crude salt recrystallised 
from 96 per cent, alcohol in the usual manner until a constant 
product, m. p. 212°, [a]o — 111*9° in alcohol (aj, — 3-18°, c = 1-420), 
was obtained. The yield was 2-5 grams. A repetition of this 
separation, using 8*3 grams of acid and crystallising from dilute 
alcohol (30 to 50 per cent.), gave 6-8 grams of pure quinine salt, 
m. p. 213°, [a]i 5 — 111*4° in alcohol (aj, -- 4-62°, c = 2*074), but 
the use of weaker alcohol, involving a higher temperature on con- 
centration, leads to gradual darkening of the solution and makes 
it more difficult to recover the more soluble quinine salt. 

The acid regenerated from the pure less soluble quinine salt 
melted at 208°, re-solidified on cooling, and then re-melted at 74°, 
owing to conversion into the dilactone. The sodium salt in aqueous 
solution gave [a]D 4-25°, -[- 4*41° (a + 1-49°, 1-62°; c — 17*54, 
18-36). The free acid had [a]^ — 10-96° in water (a — 0*22°, 
c = 1*004) and — 9*55° in 96 per cent, alcohol ([ajo -- 0-74°, 
c = 4-091 , 1 = 1-894). 

The more soluble quinine salt waa difficult to obtain in satisfactory 
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conditioD, for the reason already stated, but after many crystal- 
lisations (1) 8*6 grams of well-crystallised salt, m. p. 207*^, [aj^ — 129*4° 
in alcohol (a — 4*99°, c = 2*035, I ~ 1*894), and (2) 0*5 grams of 
ultimate residue, partly crystalline, were obtained. Fraction 1 
proved to be only partly resolved, since the sodium salt of the 
acid regenerated from it had [a]^ — 1*69°. Fraction 2 yielded an 
acid which melted at 206° and after cooling re-melted at 74°. On 
conversion into the sodium salt, the latter gave [«]d — 3*95°, —4*11° 
in water (a — 0*46°, 0*48°; c — 6*3, ^ — 1*894), and the acid 
regenerated from this still melted at 206°, and showed specific 
rotation [ajj, + 9*03 + 9*94° in water (a +0*20°, 0*22°, c == M07), 
and [a]j, -f- 9*12° in alcohol (a -f 0*72°, c ~ 4*17, / = 1*894). The 
quinine salt made from the pure acid and reorystallised from dilute 
alcohol melted at 207° and had [a]i, — 134*5° in alcohol (a — 7*60°, 
c = 2*98 , 1 = 1*894). 

Acid, m. 'p. 189°. — This acid on conversion into the quinine salt 
and fractional cr3ratalli3ation of the latter yielded (i) a small fraction 
which after purification had m. p. 228° and [a]i, — 130*5°, (ii) a 
large middle fraction which showed varying melting points on 
recrystallisation, and (iii) a small ultimate fraction, which could not 
be obtained well crystallised. The acid regenerated from fraction 
(i), on recrystallisation from water, proved to give a dextrorotatory 
sodium salt, and on fractional cr 3 rstallisation from boiling water was 
separated into the acid of m. p. 205° and the acid of m. p. 187° in 
about equal proportions. The acid regenerated from fraction (ii) 
was largely unchanged acid of melting point 189°, whilst that 
recovered from fraction (iii) gave a laevorotatory sodium salt, and 
appeared to consist in part of the dextro-form of the acid m. p. 
198°. Afl shown already (p. 1883), results obtained in other ways 
proved that the acid melting at 189° is a combination of the anii~ 
and paro-acids, into which it can be separated. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Mr. F. Walton and 
Mr. S. E. Pusey for much help with the experimental w’ork. 

Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories. 
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CCXII . — Studies on the Dolomite System. — Pari II. 

By Ai>lan Kiinest Mitchell. 

The process of formation of dolomite, still a matter of obscurity, 
is of interest in connexion with recent developments in geophysical 
chemistey. Hitherto, we have had to look almost entirely to 
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the geologist for an explanation, since, with one notable exception, 
no work of a quantitative nature has been attempted. 

Keff (Nmes Jahrb. Min. OeoL BeU-bandf 1907, 23, 629), in an 
examination of the Seine hank formation in France, concluded 
that in this particular case the substance was formed partly* by 
direct precipitation from sea-water and partly by replacement of 
calcium in calcite during interaction with magnesium salt solutions ; 
the presence or absence of organic material had nothing what- 
soever to do with the formation, which was in general due to 
replacement and was quite independent of the depth. 

Judd and Skeats {Boy. Soc. Rep., 1904, 362), from an examination 
of the specimens collected by the David expedition to Funa Futi, 
claimed that in this particular instance the dolomite was pre- 
cipitated along with calcite and arragonite from sea-water, and 
that in all cases the specimens are distinctly shaUow-water form- 
ations. 

David {Proc. Boy. Soc,, 1897, 62, 200), in an examination of the 
Funa Futi atoll, found that dolomitisation of the reef was apparent 
from the surface downwards and was complete at a depth of only 
sixty feet. 

link {Tonindustrie Ztg., 1909, 33, 609) suggests that the principal 
source of dolomite is calcareous sediment of animal or vegetable 
origin that has been subjected to the action of ammonium carbonate 
produced by the decomposition of the organic material of the sedi- 
ment, in the presence of magnesium salt solutions, and, further 
{Monatsh. Deutsch. Geol. Ges., 1909, 230, 41), that dolomite is 
formed at but slightly elevated temperatures and pressures as 
the result of a simple equilibrium between calcium- and magnesium- 
ions and the solid carbonate in accordance with the law of mass 
action. 

Spangenberg {Zeii. Kryst. Min., 1914, 52, 529), working with 
various forms of calcium carbonate and magnesite at temperatures 
up to the boding point of the solutions and under various pressures 
of carbon dioxide, isolated a substance which he claimed as synthetic 
dolomite. From a comparison of its physical properties with those 
of the purest natural mineral, how’cver, it seems that the sub- 
stance was not dolomite, but was more probably a mixture of 
calcite and magnesite, or of vaterite and magnesite. 

Leitmeier {Jahrb. Min. Beilageband, 1916, 40, 655) was unable 
to crystallise dolomite by evaporation of solutions containing both 
calcium and magnesium bicarbonates. 

Numerous other attempts to explain the formation of dolomite 
from various solutions under varying conditions have all failed. 
The general opinion seems to be that direct precipitation from 
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sea-water and also replacement reactions with calcite may be the 
responsible processes. Views regarding the conditions oi tem- 
perature and pressure obtaining during the formation are some- 
what indefinite, but these are usually considered as being very 
littl#above sea temperature and atmospheric pressure. 

Although the experiments described on pp. 1893, 1902, furnish 
evidence of the formation of certain definite compounds under the con- 
ditions stated, nothing much is to be derived from them in elucidation 
of the problem under consideration. Sea-water is certainly alkaline, 
but the alkalinity is by no means as large as that requiiW for the 
preduction of the compounds obtained; moreover, the solutions 
employed were so complex ionically that it would be impossible 
under the present conditions to discuss their equilibria in any way. 

Failure to produce dolomite by these methods may easily be 
explained if we consider the time factor involved in the formation 
of the mineral. Geological evidence goes to show that the form- 
ation takes place practically at sea level. The evidence collected 
by the Funa Futi expedition, the object of which was primarily to 
test the various theories of the formation of coral reefs, shows that 
the Darwin and the Murray theory both furnish acceptable ex- 
planations of the various phases of the formation. Elevation or 
subsidence as a geological phenomenon requires geological times 
for its completion, and thus it is easy to see that if dolomite is 
deposited from sea water, the time factor is in its favour under 
these conditions, and that the only hope of preparing dolomite 
in the laboratory W'ould be to increase the velocity of the reaction 
enormously. 

The most obvious method of doing so is to increase the con- 
centration of the carbon dioxide, and therefore of the alkaline- 
earth carbonates, in the sohition by increasing the pressure of the 
gas above it. For the proper study of this system, therefore, it 
is necessary to investigate, first of ail, the solubility relationships 
of the carbonates of calcium and magnesium, both alone and w’hen 
mixed as solid phase, under varying pressures of carbon dioxide 
and up to the critical pressure for the formation of either solid 
bicarbonate ; in the first instance, this involves the separate in- 
vestigation of the solubilities of calcite and at least one of the 
carbonates of magnesium. 

Th Equilibrium of a Carbonaie or of a Mirture of Two Carbonates 
in Contact with Water. 

With most electrolytes the determination of the solubility 
pruduct is a simple matter because the solvent is pure water. But 
with the system under investigation here, the simple determination 
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is impossible, since, first, in pure water there is an indeterminate 
but appreciable amount of hydrolysis, and, secondly, it has been 
shown by Johnston (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,y 1915, 37, 2001) that with 
these substances there cannot be true eqmUbrium unle^ the 
solutions be in contact and have come to equilibrium with a definite 
partial pressure of carbon dioxide. 

If this second condition be realised and the concentration of 
the solution in contact with a definite solid phase be known, the 
solubility product can be calculated. Consider the case of a carbon- 
ate MCO3 in contact with its saturated solution in equilibrium with 
a definite partial pressure {P atms.) of carbon dioxide. We then 
have 

(i) [M-][C03^'] - 

(ii) [H‘][HC03']/[H2C03] = K,y 

(iii) [H1C03'1/[HC03^] - 

in which the solubility product is expressed by (i), whilst (U) and 
(iii) have their usual significations in expressing the first and second 
dissociation constants respectively for carbonic acid. Then the 
equilibrium in the solution between carbon dioxide and the car- 
bonic acid formed from it may be represented by 
[H2C03]/[C02], = nil - n, 

where n denotes the fraction of carbon dioxide existing in the 
solution as carbonic acid and [CO^l denotes the concentration of 
free carbon dioxide. An actual determination of the molal 
solubihty, c, of the gas gives 

([H2CO3] [CO^DIP = 


so that we may write 

(iv) [H2CO3] = ncP. 

No definite value can be assigned to n, but it hM b^n shorn 
by Walker and Cormack (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1900, 77, Id) to 
be greater than O'S at 18°, so that it cannot be omitted from con- 
sideration. It will be seen also that on the value assigned to n 
the ultimate numerical value of Km must depend. 

Values of c are very ea.sy to determine, and work has been 
carried out with a considerable number of solutions as wel as 
with water alone. Bohr {Ann. Physik, 1899, 68, 509) gives values 
for the solubilities of carbon dioxide in water and m 
chloride solutions for a range of temperatures up to 60 , and rie c e 
{Z. physikal. Chem., 1904, 49, 527) gives values for several other 
salt solutions and for a few common acids. Tliese two '^vestig- 
ations show that the value of c is almost the same in differen 
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gait solutions, and that it is practically inversely proportional to 
l)ie concentration of the solutions, or, more accurately, inversely 
proportional to the total ionic concentration. 

All the absorption coefficients required have been obtained from 
a large-scale graph of Bohr’s figures on the assumption that the 
value of c is the same for alkaline earth bicarbonate solutions as 
for sodium chloride solutions of the same equivalent concentrations. 
From equations (ii) and (iii), we get, by division, 

(V) [HC03']2/[C03''][H2C03] = r, 

and combining (iv) and (v), 

(vi) [WO^'fliOO^'yP ^ nr. 

Johnston (toe. cit.) has calculated the value of nr from McCoy 
and Smith’s results {Amer. Ghem. J"., 1903, 29, 437) by means of 
Noyes’s rule, and found that it is independent of pressure for any 
fixed concentration, but diminishes with increasing concentration, 
and that the limiting value for zero concentration of salt is 5G00. 
By means of this value we can arrive at a more definite value of 
Xg than has hitherto been obtained, for, from the work of Walker 
and Cormack {loc. cit.)^ 

'ivlicnce A'l = 3*04 X 10“’ /» at 18° or 3 '4 X 10“’ /« at 2r»®. 
Therefore Kj, = KJr = ^ ^ ” = 6 X ir^ at 25''. 

* TL OOOU 

This value is identical with the original result of McCoy, and with 
that of Shields {Z, physihal. Chem., 1893, 12, 167), which on re- 
calculation gives K 2 — 6'9 X 10“^^. 

Substituting the value of [CO3’] {equation i) in equation (vi), 
we get 

(vii) nrKu = 

We are thus able to calculate the solubility product for a carbonate 
of the type of MCO3 if we know the factors on the right-hand side 
of equation (vii), and these are very easily obtained from the 
measurements of the .solubility as postulated above. When 
working with solutions of low carbon dioxide content, it will, of 
course, be necessary to correct for the small amount of neutral 
carbonate unavoidably present. Then, if the appropriate degrees 
of ionisation are known, all the necessary factors ^vill be determin- 
able. 

This simple case may now be extended to that of a solid phase 
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composed of a mixture of two carbonates, MCO 3 and NCO 3 , Equa. 
tion (i) of the initial case now becomes 

(ia) [W'WJCOs"] = Kjty. 

where Kjfy represents the combined solubility product or x 
whilst the other equations (ii to vii) remain as before. 

Substituting the value of [CO 3 ']* (equation ia) in equation 
we get. 

(viii) n^r^Kity = 

The expression of the results will be the same a.s before, with the 
exception that in this case we must take into account the effect 
of the common ion upon the degrees of ionisation of the two salts 
in solution. The widely established Noyes rule has been employed 
for this purpose and the results thus obtained have been used in 
the corresponding calculations of nh^Kj) for dolomite). 

Experimental. 

Cmditions of Formation of Dolomite. 

In view of the prevalent idea that dolomite can be formed bv 
direct precipitation from sea -water, it seemed that the most 
natural way to investigate the problem would be to introduce 
the conditions of concentration, etc., which prevail in the sea, 
and to apply the methods in common laboratory use for the growtb 
of crystals of sparingly soluble substances. Solutions were there- 
fore made up from the formulae given in the reports of the Challenger 
expedition, and by Schlcessing {Compt. rend., 1906, 142, sio), 
except that in this case the proportions of magnesium chloride 
and calcium carbonate were slightly increased. 

Five hundred c.c. of “ artificial sea-water,” lacking magnesium 
chloride and calcium carbonate, were very slowly stirred in a beaker 
while solutions of /25-magnesium chloride and saturated calcium 
bicarbonate, prepared by saturating a calcium hydroxide solution 
with carbon dioxide at atmospheric pressure, w^ere allowed to 
enter drop by drop from burettes placed at diametrically opposite 
sides of the beaker until 100 c.c. of each had been added; no 
precipitate formed, even after several days. The solution was nov 
rendered alkaline by means of 10 c.c. of N/ 20 -sodium carbonate; 
a precipitate appeared six hours after and had increased to twice 
its bulk after a week. The grains were of extremely irregular 
character and were so small as to prevent accurate determination 
of their optical properties, except that it w'as possible to see that 
the refractive index was slightly greater than 1*69, and the bire- 
fringence was very strong. The substance was neither hydrated 
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nor basic m character (Found: CaO = 26*50, 26*45; MgO == 
25*10, 25*10; CO 2 = 48*61, 48*68 per cent.). 

Other experiments were carried out in which the proportions 
of the reagents were varied over a wide range, and although the 
results were not always in good agreement amongst themselves 
and were not always reproducible, it was found that, in general, 
under conditions of slight alkalinity, that is, pa = 7 — 9, and with 
concentrations of calcium and magnesium salts up to N/IO, the 
product of reaction at 25° was very similar to that obtained by 
Link. The crystals consist of sphericular aggregates of refractive 
index very similar to that of dolomite. The birefringence is very 
high, but because of the interference, is obviously anomalous. 
Analyses show that the crystals do not vary much in composition 
and are very similar to those obtained by Link. 
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containing equivalent quantities of calcium and magnesium 
chlorides and N/W with respect to total chlorine, and of a NjlO- 
solution of sodium carbonate were allowed to drop as before into 
a litre of water, about 500 c.c. being added in eight hours. A 
fortnight later, when some 300 c.c. of water had evaporated, a 
very fine-grained precipitate was obtained. This was almost 
structureless as far as could be seen from microscopic examination, 
although it was definitely anisotropic. The refractive index was 
1*63 (Found: H^O = 14-81, 14-62, 14-75; CaO == 23-51, 23-59, 
23-82; MgO = 16-20, 16-14, 16-23; COg = 46-00, 46-03, 45-97 
per cent.). The composition therefore corresponds very closely 
to the formula CaC 03 ,MgC 03 ,H 20 , and is similar to that of .some 
of the hydrodolomites described by Doelter ('* Handbuch dcr 
Mineralchemie,'’ Bd. I, p. 364, etc.). 

Solubility of Ccdcinm and Magnesium Carbonates, 
Apparatus .' — In most of the pa'vious measurements of the 
solubility of these carbonates, Hcniy’s law was assumed to hold 
with fair accuracy for carbon dioxid(', but in very few experiments 
were actual measurements of pressure made. In the present 
work it was regarded as essential that it should be possible actually 
h) measure the pressures of carbon dioxide employed, and since 
these were necessarily greater than 20 atmospheres, the design of 
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a suitable apparatus gave some difficulty. The apparatus actually 
employed is shown in detail in Fig. 1. The central vessel, F, ia 
a cylindrical steel bomb, rendered gas-tight by means of the lead 
washer at L. The actual details of the construction are evident 
from the diagram. All valves are of the usual needle type, working 
through stuffing-glands packed with cotton and tallow. In order 
to obviate errors which would arise through solutions coming in 
contact with the steel of the vessel, V is provided with a tightly 
fitting silver liner, the lid of the bomb is covered on the inside by 
a silver face-plate, and the tube which admits the gas to the 
solution, is also of silver. The silver vessel was about two-thirds 
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filled with water, and the solids W'erc added. It was then slid 
into place, and all joints having been made light and the valves 
A and 5,being open, carbon dioxide from a cylinder entered throu^di 
the coupling at passed through A and the filter tube 0, bubbled 
through the liquid, and finally escaped at if. The particles em- 
ployed were all small enough to remain suspended for considerable 
periods, and therefor© efficient stirring could be secured by regulat- 
ing the rate of out-flow of the gas at B, When equilibrium had 
been established, and it was required to remove the solution for 
analysis, A and B were closed and C and 1) opened, so that the 
liquid was forced by the pressure through the filter tube 0, in 
which any suspended solid was collected, and the liquid issuing 
at 2^ could then be collected in any vessel at will. The construction 
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of G is such that any filtoring material can be placed between the 
perforated plate Y and the plug X, Various substances, including 
spongy silver, asbestos, and cotton-wool, were tried for this purpose, 
and the last proved to be the most efficient. The bomb and the 
valve blocks were contained in an oil-bath which was electrically 
heated and its temperature controlled to ^ 0-1*’, The pressures 
^vere measured by means of an accurate Bourdon gauge at 
which was tested from time to time against a standard gauge and 
corrections applied when necessary. 

Effect of Pressure on the Eoluhility.-~-lAcQoy and Smith (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc.f 1911, 33, 4G8) have shown that at 25° the critical 
carbon dioxide pressure for the formation of solid calcium bicarbon- 
ate is in the neighbourhood of 15 atmospheres. All their pressures 
were, however, arrived at by use of Henry’s law, which, as has 
been shown by Wroblewski {Compt. rend., 1882, 94, 955, 1355) 
and others, is not necessarily valid for the gas under consideration. 
It was therefore deemed necessary to repeat their work with calcium 
carbonate, actual estimations of the carbon dioxide present in 
the solutions being made for every pressure. This work served 
two main purposes : (1) as regards the solubility of carbon dioxide 
in solutions of calcium bicarbonate at different pressures, to deter- 
mine the deviations from Henry’s law, and (2) by working with a 
known system, to test the accuracy of the technique described 
above, 

Hulett {Z. physikal. Chem., 1901, 37, 385) has shown that the 
limit below which the size of the grain has an effect on the measured 
solubility of a sparingly soluble substance is 2 /x. Backstrom 
{ibid., 1921, 97, 197) has shown that the same limit holds for 
calcite and aragonite. As the calcite used in the experiments 
now described was precipitated analytical reagent of a very high 
degree of purity, which on microscopic examination was found to 
contain no particles of diameter less than 10 p., there was no need 
to take into consideration the effect of the size of the particles in 
the solubility. Backstrom has shown that equilibrium between 
calcite or aragonite and water under carbon dioxide at atmo- 
spheric pressure is attained only after at least 1^ hours. The 
conductivity method as applied by liim could not be employed here, 
so that it was necessary to rely on analysis of the solutions from 
time to time to obtain the rate of approach to equilibrium. This 
^vas determined in the case of calcite in water at 25° and 4 aims, 
pressure. The solutions were allowed to react for a given time 
and a sample was then blown out into a weighed evacuated flask, 
and its weight determined. The total base was estimated by 
direct titration with A 72 O- hydrochloric acid. The time was then 
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incsreased until the hydrochloric acid titre became constant for a 
constant weight of sample. The results of this are shown in Table I. 


Table I. 



Total 


Tiifie 

calcium 


(hours). 

(mol./litre). 

K. 

24 

0-010 

— 

36 

0-01295 

0-0383 

60 

0-0159 

00367 

84 

0-01745 

0-0390 


Total 

Time calcivim 

(houra). (mol./litre). K. 
96 00180 00386 

120 0-01802 — 

150 0-0180 — 


The values of K have been determined from the equation of 
Noyes and Whitney for rate of solution, 




2-302 
(<2 — ^^) 


logio 


(C^ci) 

(0 - c^Y 


in which C is the concentration of the saturated solution, that is, 
the final concentration, and Cj and C 2 are the concentrations at 
times and (hours), respectively. 

From these results it will be seen that the reaction should he 
allowed to proceed for at least 100 hours; actually, 150 hours 
were allowed. 

AmUytical Methods. — Carbon Dioxide. Winkler’s standard 
method (Z. anorg. Chem.y 1897, 13, 127) having proved unsatis- 
factory, and precipitation methods in general being untrustworthy 
(Drane, Diss.y London, 1922), carbon dioxide was estimated by 
the method described by Johnston (J. Amer. Ckem. jSoc., 1916, 37, 
947), who states that the only satisfactory way in the case of a 
carbonate in solution in the presence of carbon dioxide is that of 
pumping the gas off while acid is being added to the solution; 
the volume of evolved gas is then measured, and the carbon dioxide 
removed by absorption in potash solution, the contraction giving 
the volume of the carbon dioxide. The amounts of free and of 
combined carbon dioxide having thus been estimated, a knowledge 
of the total quantity of base present and of the other factors 
previously mentioned enables us to calculate the composition of 
the components of the solution. When a constant -volume, water- 
jacketed burette was used for the measurement of the gas, very 
good results were obtained by this method. 

Tofed Base.— This was estimated by direct titration of the 
carbonate solutions with /20-hydrochloric acid, with methyl- 
orange as indicator. .^'^/20-Hydrochlo^ic acid was found to be 
affected very considerably by free carbon dioxide, so that the 
precaution had to be taken to titrate until the colour of the solution 
was the same as that of a saturated solution of carbon dioxide in 
water containing the same amount of methyl -orange. 
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In the case of the more saturated solutions, the results were 
checked as follows : calcium was precipitated as oxalate, which 
was washed with hot water, dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
titrated with iV'/20“permanganate; magnesium was precipitated 
as magnesium ammonium phosphate from the boiling solution, 
and the precipitate, after standing twenty-four hours, washed with 
10 per cent, ammonia, dried in an air-oven at 60® for an hour, 
dissolved in excess of N /10-sulphuric acid, and titrated with N /10- 
potassium hydroxide, with methyl-orange as indicator. This 
modification of Handy’s method gave excellent results. 

Separation of Solid Phases in Mixtures. 

In the experiments on mixtures of calcite and nesquehonite, it 
was necessary to make a separation of the solid phases when the 
solution had been drawn off. Spangenberg {loc. cit.) made use 
of the differential solubility of the carbonates in N /3-copx)er nitrate 
solution. This method was tried, but proved unsatisfactory owing 
to the formation of large amounts of basic copper salts. A solution 
of 2 per cent, acetic acid was finally employed for this separation. 
Calcite and nesquehonite are readily soluble in it, and disappear 
after only one hour’s stirring, whilst ordinary natural dolomite 
is practically untouched in that time. It was thus found possible 
to estimate the dolomite in mixtures of calcite, nesquehonite, and 
dolomite, with an error of 1 — 2 per cent. The results were found 
to agree to within 1 per cent, in duplicate estimations, and all 
figures given are mean values. 

Preparation of Nesquehonite. — For the preparation of the carbon- 
ate, MgC 03 , 3 H 20 , two general methods were employed : (1) the 
method of Knorre (Z. anorg. Chem., 1903, 34, 260), and (2) a 
modification of Gjaldbeck’s method {Kgl. LandbohojsJcole Aarskrift, 
1921, 245), in which air is blown through a solution of 
Jf -magnesium sulphate and 2i)/-sodium bicarbonate in equal 
volumes for about forty-eight hours at the temperature of the 
laboratory (18°). 

Both methods yield a crystalline trihydrate, which, after being 
washed several times with water, is absolutely free from sulphate. 
The second method was mostly employed on accoimt of its rapidity 
and relative economy of reagents. 

The Solubility of Calcite in Water containing varicms amounts 
of Carbon Dioxide. 

In the high-pressure solubility apparatus described, measure- 
ments of the solubility of calcite in water in contact with carbon 
dioxide at pressures between 4 and 24 atmospheres have been 
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made at 25®. The results are given in Table 11. The values of a 
{degree of ionisation) given are those calculated from the con- 
ductivity of equivalent solutions of calcium acetate. It is readily 
seen from the figures that, since the ratio of total carbon dioxide 
to calcium is in all cases greater than 2:1, there is no neutral 
carbonate present in the solutions. Some of the values of McCJoy 
and Smith have been recalculated to bring them into line with 
the present work, and these figures are shown in Table III. If 
we follow McCoy and Smith, and plot the concentration of total 
calcium against the cube root of the concentration of un-ionised 
carbon dioxide in the solution, we have a convenient method of 
obtaining an approximately linear relationship, for if we assume 


Frc. 2. 



for the purpose tloit all the carbon dioxide in the solution exists 
as HgQOg we have the relationship 

^ = a X [Ca(HC03)2]/V[HaC03], 
where K is the equilibrium constant. When this is done, we find 
that the curve is almost the .same as that given by them, and that 
the transition pressure is not far removed from their value, since 
it is (as nearly as it is possible to measure) H*2 atmospheres. 

In the calculations of McCoy and Smith's figures, the values of a 
used are those given by them, and the figures thus obtained do 
not agree well with the present results. The value obtained by 
them for the solubility product from the relationship 

Kc - [Ca*'][C 03 "] - 4^,^^//.,, 

where and have their usual significance, is 0-03 X 10"^. If 
the value of nr be taken as 5,600, then we have ~ 5*3 X 10"^ 
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which is in close agreement with the values obtained here. The 
concentration of the saturated solution of calcium bicarbonate 
at 25° is found from the curve to be 0*0267 mol, /litre (shown in 
Fig. 2), which also agrees fairly well with the figures of McGoy 
and Smith. 

As regards the deviations from Henry’s law, it is seen from 
Table II that these are by no means large, and become really 
apparent only at pressures of carbon dioxide greater than 11 
atmospheres. 

Table II. 



Total 

Total 


c. 




Atm. 

[Oft]. 

[CO,]. 

Obs. 

Calc. 

CE. 

[Ca-]. 

nrKca, X 10^1 

4 

0*0180 

0-01702 

0-03358 

0 03359 

0-734 

0-0132 

5-4 

6 

0*0195 

0*240 

0-0335 

0-03350 

0-725 

0-01419 

5-81 

8 

0*0213 

0-3103 

0-03346 

0-13345 

0-7135 

0-0152 

5-25 

10 

0*023 

0*3805 

0-03340 

0-03330 

0-730 

0-0162 

5-2 

12 

0*0250 

0*4482 

0*03319 

— 

0-691 

0-0173 

5*2 

14 

0*0265 

0*4860 

0-03297 

— 

0-681 

0-0182 

5-23 

16 

0*0267 

0-5877 

0-03275 

0-0330 




IS 

0-0267 

0-6367 

0*03249 

0-03285 




1*0 

0-0267 

0-7541 

0-03185 

0-03245 




24 

0-02674 

0-8132 

0-03175 

0-03230 





Table III. 



Total 

Total 





P. 

[Ca]. 

[CO,]. 

cP. 

a. 

[Ca-]. 

nrKc^. 

M 

0-009734 

0^03728 

0-01781 

0-860 

0-00789 

l*75xlO-» 

9-9 

0-02236 

0-3329 

0-2882 

0*728 

0-01G5 

6*24 X 10"^ 

13-2 

0-02495 

0-444 

0.3942 

0-713 

00178 

6-85 X 10“^ 


The. f^oluhilily of Ma(jneslu7n Carbonate Trihydrate in Waier 
tontaining tarious amomits of Carbon ijioxide at 25°. — It W’as 
decided that as a commencement it would be interesting to work 
with nesquehonite instead of with magnesite (as one would normally 
do in the investigation of the formation of a member of an iso- 
morphous series). 

The examination of the system was carried out in exactly the 
same W'ay as that described for calcite, and the results of the 
measurements are given in Table IV. The values of a employed 
are those of equivalent solutions of magnesium chloride derived 
from conductivity data. In connexion with the values of c 
calculat(‘d from Bohr’s (d)servations and those actually measured, 
it is set'll that the deviations from Henrj^'s law are not so large 
in tliis case as in the former one, but the divergence comes in the 
saiJH' place in each series. 

Engel {Ann. Chim. phys., 1888, 13 , 353) has made determinations 
of the .solubility of the .substance under pressures of carbon dioxide 
up to (j atmospheres, and at temperaturt'S up to 50°. Calculation 
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of these constants have been made by Johnston, and when the 
variation of the constant with temperature is plotted, it is found 
that at 25® the interpolated value is 0-45, which agrees almost 
exactly with that determined in this work for a much wider range 
of pressures. This variation of constant with temperature ig 
apparent from Table V. 

Table IV. 


r. 


p 

(atm.). 

Total 

[Mg]. 

Total 

[CO,]. 

Oba. 

Calc. 

a. 

[Mg-], 

nrKysg, 

6 

0-376 

0-896 

00285 

0-0286 

0-675 

0-253 

0-455 

9 

0-450 

M47* 

0 027G 

0-0278 

0-670 

0-302 

0-445 

11 

0-485 

1-250 

0-0272 

0-0272 

0-668 

0-323 

0-463 

13 

0-505 

1-350 

00262 

0-0268 

0-667 

0-3375 

0-452 

16 

0-530 

1-395 

0-0243 

0-0251 

0-665 

0-353 

0-462 

21 

0-613 

1-738 

0-0235 

0-0246 

0-662 

0-367 

0-450 




Table V. 







(Engel) P 

— 1 atm. 





Total 






t. 


[Mg]. 

c. 

a. 


[Mg-]. 

nrKi^. 

3-5 

0-422 

0-0525 

0-672 


0-283 

1-73 

12 


0-326 

0-0418 

0-680 


0-222 

1-05 

18 


0-262 

0-0363 

0-686 


0-180 

0-64 

22 


0-237 

0-0328 

0-690 


0-164 

0-54 

30 


0-187 

0-0273 

0-700 


0-131 

0-33 

40 


0-140 

0-0223 

0-715 


0-100 

0-18 

50 


0-113 

0-0180 

0-725 


0-082 

0-12 


The Solubility of mixtures of Calcite and Nesquehonite in Water 
containing lurious amounts of Carbon Dioodde at 25!°.- — Experiments 
have been conducted with equimolecular mixtures of these two 
carbonates under pressures of carbon dioxide up to 20 atmospheres. 

The results are given in Table VI, where the values of and ' 
are those calculated for calcium bicarbonate and magnesium bi- 
carbonate, respectively, by means of the Noyes rule. The values 
of “c observed,” and “c calculated” are respectively obtained 
from the actual analyses of the solutions and by interpolation from 
the figures of Bohr for sodium chloride solutions on the assumption 
that, for mixtures of salts, as is actually the case for the individual 
constituents, the nature of the dissolved salt has no effect on the 
solubility of the gas. 


Table VI. 


P 

(atm.). 

Total 

[Ca], 

Total 

[Mg], 

Total 

[CO,], 

Oba. 

Calc. 



nfXcN- 

6 

0-166 

0-158 

0-485 

0-0285 

0-0284 

0-676 

0-681 

0-0133 

U 

0-210 

0-220 

0-734 

0-0274 

0-0274 

0-667 

0-667 

0-0127 

16 

0-256 

0-258 

0-908 

0-0246 

0-0250 

0-663 

0-666 

0-0121 
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In an experiment in which the pressure was 20 atmospheres, 
much difficulty was experienced in separating the liquid owing 
to the presence of very finely divided material which it was impos- 
sible to remove by the ordinary method of filtration. Hence all 
analyses at this stage were considerably vitiated. A method of 
liltration has been devised which, it is hoped, will prove satis- 
factory, but at the present time no figures are available for these 
solutions. 

Examination of the solid phases from these solutions gave the 
following results : 

Ai six cUmoapheres, after separation of the calcite and the nesque- 
honite, a small residue was obtained winch was composed of 
perfectly definite crystals of such a small size as to make their 
microscopic identification impossible. The amount was only of 
the order of a few milligrams, so that chemical analysis was 
impossible. This experiment was carried on for a fortnight. 

From an experiment at eleven atmosphereSy lasting a fortnight, 
a residue was obtained which was only slightly greater in bulk 
than the previous one. The crystals were larger, however, and 
it was possible to determine some of the optical properties. The 
refractive index, determined by the embedding method, was found 
to be 1-68 i 0*005, while the figures for normal dolomite quoted 
in the literature are all of the order of 1-68. By use of a pykno- 
meter of about 1 o.c. capacity it was possible to determine the 
density with an accuracy of about 2 per cent. The values obtained 
in this way were 2*920, 2*922, 2*918, 2*920, mean 2*920. 

The value 2*920 is within the range 2*914—2*924, given by Groth 
("Chemische Krystallographie,” II, 207) for normal dolomites. 
The double refraction was of a fairly high order, but its accurate 
determination was not possible. The sign of the birefringence 
^vas negative. A micro-analysis by a modification of the Rosiwal 
method, in which the calcium and the magnesium were precipitated 
together as oxalates and the bulks averaged for various haphazard 
sections of the micro-slide, gave the molecular ratio of calcium 
carbonate to magnesium carbonates as approximately 9 : 10. 
This method of analysis cannot claim any high degree of 
accuracy. 

At pressures of sitieen a/id twenty a-tmosp/iercs, the results were 
identical, and in all about half a gram of material was isolated 
from experiments extending over a fortnight in each case. The 
crystals were of definite form and showed the rhombohedral habit 
associated with dolomite. The refractive index, determined by 
the embedding method, was 1*682, and the birefringence was 
negative and of the order of 019. The density was found by the 
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pyknometer method to be 2*918. Analysis showed that the com- 
position does not depart appreciably from that corresponding to 
the formula CaC 03 ,MgC 03 (Found : CaO = 30*36, 30*34, 30*37 ; 
MgO = 21*92, 21*94, 21-90 per cent.). 

The Solubility of Algerian Dolomite in Water containing various 
amounts of Carbon Dioxide at 25°. — Owing to the scarcity of pure 
dolomite, it has only been possible to do these experiments at low 
concentrations of carbon dioxide for various pressures up to one 
atmosphere. Air mixed with various amounts of carbon dioxide 
was passed through a cylindi'ical solubility vessel provided with 
platinum electrodes, and the conductivity of the solution deter- 
mined from time to time. The gas, entering through a side tube 
sealed to the vessel close to its constricted base, served to stir the 
solution and solid, and escaped through a constant-pressure blow- 


F/g. 3. 



Tifne in hours, 

X = 0-25 atm. i = 0*5 atm. a ^ 0*75 atm. = 1 atm. 

off, which could be adjusted by hand to counteract variations of 
barometric pressure. The streams of air and carbon dioxide 
were also controlled by hand-regulated blow-offs, so that the flow 
could be kept constant. The vessel was made of best resistance 
glass, which was carefully steamed and cleaned before use. Analysis 
of the issuing gas from time to time gave a very ready method of 
checking the partial pressure of the carbon dioxide in the mixtures. 
The construction of the vessel was such that large particles could 
be used; they were easily held in suspension by the gas stream, 
but settled very readily when a measurement of conductivity was 
required. The approach to equilibrium (Fig. 3) was determined 
from these measurements, and the results obtained were all of the 
same form as those of B^kstrom for calcite and aragonite. The 
results obtained at the equilibrium state are given in Table VII. 

We thus have a peculiar case in which two salts, oontaining 
equi-valent constituents, affect each other’s eolubiMty in opposite 
directions. This is at present inexplicable and the system requires 
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Table VII. 


F 

(atro.). 

Total 

[Ca]==[Mg], 

Total 

COj. 

c. 

Oba. 


a^. 

[Ca-]. 

[Mg-]. 

nrKz, X 10^ 

0-25 

0-0024 

001 

0-076 

0-83 

0-96 

0-0019 

0-0023 

3-78 

0-5 

00040 

0-0445 

0-073 

0-805 

0-90 

0002 

0-004 

3-21 

0’75 

0-0085 

0-059 

0-056 

0-75 

0-83 

0-0061 

0-0062 

21 

10 

0-0140 

0-043 

0-043 

0-79 

0-69 

0-0105 

0-0096 

1-72 


much more complete investigation, especially in the region of 
saturation with respect to calcium bicarbonate, and unsaturation 
with respect to magnesium carbonate. The 25° isotherm, roughly 
shown in Fig. 4, has a very peculiar shape, indicating that solid 
solutions were being formed in the region just referred to. There 
is no theoretical objection to the shape of the isotheim, but previous 
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pco, - 20 atm. t Dolomita solubility extrapolated from 1 atm. 

experience rather goes against its possibility. It seems obvious 
from the experiment that we are actually dealing with solutions 
super-saturated with respect to dolomite, but that the rate of pre- 
cipitation is extremely slow (the possible shape of the isotherm 
given would lead to this conclusion). It may also be accidental 
that the concentration of the solution saturated with respect to 
both calcite and nesquehonite does fall on the line corresponding 
to the formation of dolomite. Evidently, further investigations 
on the following points will be necessary ; 

1. The solubility of dolomite at high pressures of carbon dioxide. 

2. The composition of the solid phases along the solubility 
urves. 

3. Experiments with magnesite instead of nesquehonite. 

4. Experiments involving the use of mineralisers, particularly 
odium chloride. 

Work on these lines is in progress. 

The material prepared from calcite and nesquehonite is certainly 
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more definitely dolomitic than any other recorded preparations, 
and from the observed physical properties and chemical com- 
position there does not seem much doubt that dolomite has actually 
been prepared from calcite and nesquehonite, although the amounts 
obtained have so far been exceedingly small. 

Summary. 

1. An apparatus for the determination of the solubility of sub- 
stances under moderately high pressures of carbon dioxide has 
been designed, and proved satisfactory. 

2. This apparatus has been employed to measure the solubilities 
of calcite and nesquehonite, and mixtures of the two, at 25^^ and 
at pressures of carbon dioxide up to 20 atmospheres. The critical 
pressure required for the formation of solid calcium bicarbonate 
has been redetermined, the value found being almost the same 
as that given by McCoy and Smith. The solubility of nesque- 
honite agrees very well with the interpolated value obtained from 
the figures of Engel, It has been shown that dolomite can be 
prepared from an aqueous solution of calcite and nesquehonite in 
the presence of carbon dioxide up to 20 atmospheres pressure. 
The physical properties of this preparation are in every way com- 
parable with those of the purest natural mineral. 

3. A tentative isotherm for the system calcitc-nesquehonite- 
water at 25® is given. 

4. It has been shown that the observations of Wroblewski on 
the deviations of the solubility of carbon dioxide from Henry’s 
law hold in the case of its solubility in solutions of calcium and 
magnesium bicarbonates. In all cases, these deviations are by 
no means large until the pressure is in the neighbourhood of 11 
atmospheres. 

The author expresses his thanks to Professor Donnan for his 
interest in this work and for his many valuable suggestions, and 
also to the Grovemment Grant Committee of the Royal Society 
for a grant which enabled the high pressure solubility apparatus 
to be constructed. 

Physico-Chemical Laboratosies, 

University College, London. [ Beccived , Jum 6//i, 1923,] 
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Les Uaz Eaves des Gaz Naiurels. 

A Lectube Deuvebed bejore the Chemical Society on 
June 14th, 1923. 

By Pkofessob Charles Moureu, President of the Societe 
Chimique de France. 

Introduction. 

Monsieur le President, 
i^essieurs et chers collogues, 

C’est un honneur insigne, dont jo Ic remercic avcc de.s sentiments 
de profonde gratitude, que m’a fait le Conseil de la ‘‘ Chemical 
Society ” en m’invitant & venir exposer devant vous des recherches 
relatives & une famille d ’elements dont la mise au jour, exclusivement 
londonienne, marque une des e tapes les plus glorieuses de la Science 
brittanique. 

Toujours auflsi grande, en effet, du point de vue de la Philosophie 
naturelle, apparait encore, apr^ plus d’un quart de siecle de conquetes 
scientifiques merveilleuses, la decouverte de Targon, bientot suivie 
de celle de ses congeneres, que firent dans Tair atmospherique, 
a Londres, en 1894, Lord Rayleigh et Sir William Ramsay. 

L’entr^ en scene d’un element* re belle k toute combinaison etait 
Line nouveaute absolue, qui affirmait le caractere capricieux de la 
tnatito, et qui ouvrait aux physiciens et aux chimistes un champ 
le recherches absolument imprevu sur le probleme de I’affinite. 
Si Ton songe, d ’autre part, que des milliers de chimistes, avant les 
deux iUustres savants anglais, avaient analyse notre atmosphere 
sans qu’ils y eussent aper^u ce singuUer element, on pouvait penser 
^ue I’etude systematique et approfondie d’autres milieux naturels 
mettrait en lumi^re des faits du meme ordre encore insoup^onn^. 
Nombreux apparaissaient ainsi, dans la Nature, les problemes 
analogues ou connexes se presentant a I’activite des chercheurs. 

I’ann^ qui suivit la decouverte de Targon, Thelium, qu’on 
savait, depuis T^lipse du Soleil du 18 Aoiit 1868 (Frankland et 
Lockyer, Janssen), exister dans le Soleil, fut extrait par Ramsay 
d’un mineral uranifere, la cleveite. Peu apres, sa pr^ence etait 
reconnue dans Fair par H. Kayser, de Bonn, ainsi que dans diverses 
etoiles. On sait, et nous reviendrons sur ce point, qu’il se produit 
dans la dwintegration des substances radioactives. 

C’est ^galement de I’air que, dans le laboratoire de Ramsay, le 
krypton, le neon et le x4non furent retires successivement, en 1898 
(Ramsay et Travers). 

Les oinq nouveaux gaz sont des corps simples, des elements. 

VOL. oxxm. 3 T 
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L’etude de leurs proprietes a montr© qu’ils constituent une famille 
naturelle. 

Entre autres caracteres communs, mentionnons les suivants, 
particulierement remarquables : 

1. Ils se sont montres jusqu’ici absolument inertes au point de 
vue chimique : on n^a encore pu combiner aucun d’eux avec un corps 
quelconque, et Ton n’en connait aucun compose defini. 

C 

2. D’apr^ le rapport ~ des cbaleurs sp^ifiques a pression con- 

stante aux chaleurs spwifiques k, volume constant, rapport qu’on a 
determine en mesurant la vitesse du son dans ces gaz, leurs molwules 
sont formces d’un seul atome. 

3. Ils pr^entent des spectres tres nets de lignes. 

Voici leurs principales constantes : 



Pds. du 



Tempera- 



litre 



tures 



uonnal 


Points 

critiques 

PressioQS 


(en gr.) 


d’ebulli- 

(en de- 

eriti- 


t — 0® 

Poids aio- 

tion sous 


ques en 


H = 760. 

miques. 

760 mra. 

grades). 

atmosph. 

Helium 

0*17834 

4;00 

-268*89 

-267*91 

2*26 

Nwn 

0*8985 

20*2 

-245*93 

-227-36 

26*86 

Argon 

1*7837 

39*9 

-185-85 

-122*45 

48*00 

Krypton 

3*708 

82*92 

-151*8 

-62*50 

64-27 

X6non 

5*851 

130*2 

-106-9 

-M66 

58*2 


D’apres les plus recentes determinations, I’air atmospherique 
renferme les proportions suivantes des cinq gaz : 

Proportions dans 100 parties d’air. 
En poids. En volumes. 


Argon 1*20 0*9323 

lf6oii 0 0012 0*0018 

Helium 0 00007 0*0006 

Krypton ♦ 0 0003 0*0001 

Xteon * 0 00004 0*00001 


* Ch. Moureu et A. Lopape (recherchea in^ditea). 

D’une longue suite de recherches commencees en 1895 et qui 
ont ete poursuivies jusqu’a nos jours, avec, en 1906, le concours de 
M. Robert Biquard, et, depuis 1907, la collaboration constante de 
M. Adolphe Lepape, il resulte que les cinq gaz sont presents dans 
Tatmosphire interne comme dans T atmosphere exteme de la Terre. 
Ila accompagnent partout Tazote libre dans la Nattire, mais toujours 
en faible proportion. C’est pour cette raison que, en ^gard aux gaz 
couxants (azote, oxygene, anhydride carbonique), etc., on les designe 
g^eralement sous le nom de gaz rares, 

Nous avons examine un grand nombre de gaz natiirels . La plupart 
provenaient de sources thermales. Un oertain nombre d’autres 
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Ql^langes, de nature vari^ (grisous, gaz de petrole, etc.), ont egale- 
inent retenu notre attention. Differente auteurs, en outre, ont 
ex4cut4 des travaux, generalement assez sommaires, but le meme 

sujet. 

Je voua parlerai successivement des diverses categories de gaz 
naturels, qui ont ete ^tudiees.* 

I. — L es Gaz Mares des Sources T kermales. 

A. — Historique. Helium et Substances Radioactives, 

{a) Des la publication des premiers travaux de Rayleigh et 
Ramsay, ^attention des physiciens et des chimistes fut imm^ia- 
tement appel^ but les diverses sources gazeuses qu"on rencontre 
dans la Nature, en vue de la recherche specialc des nouveaux et si 
curieux Elements. Un certain nombre de gaz spontanes de sources 
ihennales furent rapidement ^tudiees (Rayleigh et Ramsay, H. 
Kayser, Bouchard et Troost, Moureu, A. Kellas et Ramsay, Bouchard 
et Desgrez, Ramsay et Travers; Bamberger; Nasini, Anderlioi et 
Salvadori ; Bamberger et Landsiehl, Parmentier et Hurion, Liveing 
et Dewar, Moissan). Si Ron y trouvait generalement I’argon, dans 
maintes de ces sources on ne reussissait pas k caracteriser Rhelium ; 
la presence du n^n etait reconnue dans une seule source ; quant au 
krypton et an xenon, on ne les signalait nulle part en dehors de 
Fair atmospherique . 

{b) En 1903, Ramsay et Soddy annoncercnt que le radium et 
son emanation (qui est un veritable gaz radioactif) produisent 
spontanement, et d’une maniere continue, de Rhelium. 

Avant dialler plus loin, ouvrant ici une parenth^e, je rappelerai, 
tr^ brievement, en quoi consistent les phenom^nes essentiels de 
radioactivity. Considyrons le radium, le corps radioactif que 
nous connaissons le mieux. 

Le radium est un yiement instable, dont Ratome (poids atom. 

♦ Notre sujet a et6 ddveloppe longuement (Historique, technique exp^ri- 
mentale, r^sultats exp^rimentaux, conclusion et considerations g^ne rales) 
dans les deux mymoires suivants : Ch. Moureu^ Reckerches sur les gaz rares des 
sources thermaJes ; leurs enseig^netfienls concemarU la radioadivite et la Physique 
du Globe (Joum. de Chira. Phy«. XI (1913), 63-154) ; Gh, Moureu. et A. Lepape^ 
te# gaz rares des grieouSt Annales de Chimie, (9), t. IV et V (1915 — 1916). 
Voir auasi : Les gaz rares des gaz naturels d' Alsace-Lorraine, Ch, Moureu ct 
A. Lepape, Comptes rendus, t. 171, p. 941 (1920). 

Nous avons, au cours de ees demi^res ann^s, grandement 61argi notre base 
expdrimentale (souroea thermales nouvelles, gaz de p4trole, etc.). L’ensemble 
de nos r^ultats est r48um4 das le pr^nt travail. Toutee ces recherchea 
seront expos^es en detail, accompagn^es d’une abondante documentation 
bibliographique, dandles Annales de rjnstitut dHydrologie et de CUmatologie, 
organe de Tlnstitut d’Hydrologie ct de Climatologie r^emment fond6 (Paris, 
College de Franoe). 


3t 2 
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226) se fragmente graduellement. Outre Thulium (poids atom. 4)^ 
element stable et non radioactif, le radium foumit, d’aboid, une 
premiere substance, un gaz radioactif, auquel Sir E. Rutherford a 
donne le nom d' emanation {radon), Ce gaz (poids atom. 222) se 
detruit spontanement, pour donner un nouveau corps, le radium A, 
lequel, son tour, se convertit en radium B. Le radium B engendrc 
le radium O, et Rutherford a pu suivre les transformations jusqu'aii 
radium F, lequel cst identique au polonium ; celui-ci aboutit enjin 
a un dernier element stable U phmh (poids atom. 206).* Au cours 
dc cette ddgradation progressive de ses atomes, le radium lib^re, 
sous forme de lumiere, de chalcur, d’electricite et de rayons analogues 
aux rayons X, d’enormes quantiles d’energie. D’une mani^re 
generale, aux details et a Tintensite pres, des phenomenes analogues 
s'observent chez les diverses substances radioactives. Ajoutons 
que si le radium a des descendants, il a aussi des ascendants. 
L’ancetre le plus ancien qu’on lui connaisse est Turanium (poids 
atom. 238) d’oii il derive suivant un processus analogue au prwedents. 

Eermons la parenth^e et retenons le fait suivant ; V^manation 
du radium, qui est un gaz materiel, engendre, spontanement et 
d‘une maniere continue, de Thelium. 

Quelques temps apr^ cette observation capitale de Ramsay et 
Soddy, Debierne constate que I’actinium produit egalement de 
rhelium. Puis, success! vement, la formation de Thelium a ete 
observe ; a partir du thorium et de Turanium par Soddy, aux 
depens du polonium par Boltwood. 

Ces faits, qui sont les premiers exemples bien certains de transmu- 
tation, se con 9 oivent aisement a la lumiere des travaux qui ont ete 
effectu^ sur les rayons a emis par les corps radioactifs, et qu’on 
doit principalement a Rutherford. Il r^ulte, en effet, de ces 
travaux, que les rayons a sont tous de meme nature, et constitufe 
par des atomes d ’helium portant des charges eleetriques positives 
(particules a) et animes de grandes vitesses (de I’ordrc de 20*000 km. 
par seconde). L’apres cela, Thelium doit etre un des produits de 
desintegration de tous les elements radioactifs qui <^mettent des 
particules a. 

D’un autre cote, de delicates et nombreuses recherches, qui ont 
ete continue sans interruption jusqu’k nos jours, et parmi lesquelles 
cedes d’Elster et Geitel, de Boltwood, d’Eve, de Bumstead et Wheeler, 
de R. J. Strutt, de Blanc, de Joly, etc., sont particuli^rement 
remarquables, indiquaient la pr^ence universelle de traces de 
matieres radioactives dans Tatmosphere, le sol, les mineraux et 
les roches. 

En ce qui concerne sp^ialement les sources, les experiences se 
* Le plomb isotopiquo issu du thorivim a pour poids atomique 208. 
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poursui Talent aussi de divers cotes. Mentionnons les .recherches de 
Sir J. J» Thomson (1902), puis de H.-S. Allen fet Lord Blythswood, 
et de R. J, Strutt (actuellement Lord Rayleigh), en Angleterre ; de 
Pochettino et Sella, et de R. Nasini, en Italie ; de H.-A. Bmnstead 
et L. B. Wheeler, en Amerique; de P. Himstedt, en AUemagne; 
et surtout, en France, un travail d’ensemble de Pierre Curie et Albert 
Labord© (1904), portant, avec des determinations quantitatives 
d’emanation, sur un© vingtaine de sources. Ces divers auteurs 
trouvaient g^n^ralement, en proportions d’ailleurs tres variables, 
I’emanation du radium dans les gaz spontan^ des sources et en 
dissolution dans les eaux, et, parfois mtoe, le radium ^ T^tat de sel 
dans les eaux, les boues et les sediments. Toute une pleiade de 
physiciens et de chimistes se sont, depuis, occup^s du meme sujet. 
A Pheure actuelle, on peut evaluer A plusieurs milliers le nombre de 
sources qui ont ete examinees A ce point de vue. Comme on pouvait 
le prevoir, d’apres ce qui a ete dit plus haut de la diffusion des 
substances radioactives dans Pecorce terrestre, toutes les sources ont 
ete trouv^s plus ou moins radioactives. Aussi, dans la pratique, 
ne consid^re-t-on comme telles que celles qui le sont notablement plus 
que les eaux courantes. On sait (nous nous bornons A le rappeler 
en passant) tout Pinteret que presente la radioactivite des sources 
au point de vue de Phydrologie medicale. 

(c) La decouverte fondamentale de Ramsay et Soddy (production 
de Thulium par le radium) concordait avec la presence constante, 
prealablement etablie, de P helium dans les mineraux radioactifs, 
et aussi dans Patmosphere terrestre, oil Pon trouvait des traces 
d’emanations du radium et du thorium. Si Pon g^neralisait, PheUum 
devait etre, en quelque sorte, le compagnon, dans la Nature, des 
corps radioactifs, A cote desqiiels il fallait s^attendre A le rencontrer 
partout. On pouvait se demander, d’ailleurs, si certaines matites 
radioactives, connues ou inconnues, et plus ou moins repandues au 
sein de la Terre, ne seraient pas susceptiblcs de subir des transfor- 
mations du meme ordre aboutis.sant, en dehors de P helium, a des 
corps de la meme famille : neon, argon, krypton, xenon. 

Ce sont ces considerations, et aussi la pensee quVn grand travail 
d’ensemble pourrait apportor des documents utiles, en outre, A la 
Gwlogie, A PHydrologi© proprement dite, A la Physique du globe et 
i la M^ecine thermale, qui m’engagerent, en 1903, A poursuivre 
plus activement que je ne Pavais fait jusqu’alors, Petude des gaz 
des eaux minerales. Aussi bien celles -ci, par leur grand nombre 
et par la varietA de leurs origines souterraines, offraient-elles un 
champ d’experience aussi vaste que propice. 

A un autre poirit de vue, ces recherches venaient d’ailleurs fort 
^ propoa. C’est en effet au m^me moment qu’Armand Gautier 
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poutsuivait ses belles etudes ohimiques sur les roches ign^es, & la 
suite desquelles il formula aa th^orie si bardie et si s^uisante du 
volcanisme et de la gen^ des eaux thermales. Uue discussion 
allait s^ouvrir^ oti les donnees expdrimentales entreraieut surtout en 
Ugne de compte. 

B . — Composition GMraU des Gaz Spmtanis des Sources Therrmles. 

Debits. 

(a) Technique experimentale. — 1. Le gaz spontan^, bien exempt 
d’air, apr^s avoir ete decarbonate et rigoureusement dess^che, 
circule dans un apparcil spwial, tout en verre soud^, et dispose 
on circuit ferme, qui comprend une eerie de tubes contenant : du 
calcium metallique, qui fixe ou rouge I’azote et Toxyg^ne ; * de 
I’oxyde de cuivre, qui brulera au rouge les gaz combustibles; de 
la potasse fondue et de Tanhydride phosphorique, qui absorberont 
les produits de la combustion (gaz carbonique et vapeur d’eau). 
A la fin de I’operation, le residu se trouve constitue par I’ensemble 
des gaz rares, incombustibles : Targon et ses congenerea. On v 
caracterise directement, au spectroscope, Targon et Vbelium. 

Les trois autre gaz : neon, krypton, xenon, etant toujours meins 
abondants, leur spectre n’apparait pas d’ordinaire dans le melange, 
et, pour les caracteriser avec certitude, le fractionnement est indis- 
pensable. Nous Toperons, utilisant les beaux travaux de Sir James 
Dewar sur Tocclusion des gaz par le eharbon k basse temperature, 
au moyen du eharbon de noix de coco. Celui-ci, refroidi dans I’air 
liquide fixe les trois gaz lourds : argon, krypton et xenon (les deux 
derniers sont toujours en proportions negligeables devant celles de 
Targon), et laisse fibres les deux gaz legers : helium et n4on (la 
proportion de ce dernier est presque toujours n^gligeable devant 
celle de rhelium). 

Dans les gaz legers, outre I’hefium, on caracterise aisement ie 
neon par ses principales raies spectrales. Pour caracteriser le 
krypton et le xenon, en rechauffe lentement le eharbon, et, en 
examinant au spectroscope la demiere portion du gaz qui se degage, 
on voit, outre le spectre de Targon, les principales raies du krypton 
et du xenon. 

En fractionnant les gaz lourds au moyen du eharbon refroidi 
vers — 23'’ (chlorure de methyle bouillant) ou vers — (neige 
carbonique -f acetone), on arrive i concentrer dans un faible 
volume le kryptoil et le x^non, qu’on dose ensuite spectrophoto- 
metriquement.f 

♦ La plupart des gaz souterraina sont exempts d’oxyg^ne ou n’en renfer* 
ment que des traces. 

t Ch. Moureu et A. Lepape, C. R. 162. 691 et 934 (1911), 168, 740 (1911), 
174,^908 (1922). 
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2. Four reconnaitre et doser r^manation du radium, nous 
utilisons sa propri^t^ oaract^ristique de se d^truire de moiti6 dans 
Tespace de 3*85 jours, en ionisant les gaz qui en sent chai^^s, la 
conductibilit^ qui leur est ainsi confer^ etant proportionnelle ^ 
leur richesse en Emanation. L’emploi de Telectroscope de Cheneveau 
et Laborde nous a donn^, pour ces mesures, toute satisfaction. 
Beauoonp de dosages dans nos gaz ont d’ailleurs ete efiectu^ par 
d’autres que nous (Curie et Laborde, Brochet).* 

(b) R4suUat8 analytiques qualiiaiifs. — ^Nous avons toujours observe 
la presence de I’azote, frequemment accompagne de proportions 
plus ou moins notables d’anbydride carbonique, moins souvent 
d’oxygene et de gaz combustibles, tout an moins en quantity 
appr^iables. 

En ce qui conceme specialement I’oxygene, nous pensons que 
sa presence dans les gaz tres riches en azote est purement acci- 
dentelle, tandis qu’elle apparait constante et normale dans les 
gaz tr^ riches en anhydride carbonique. Ajoutons que, dans ces 
demiers, egalement, les gaz combustibles ont ete renconti^ chaque 
fois qu’ils y ont ete recherche. 

Void les resultats quant aux gaz rares : Nous avons examine 
108 gaz thermaux. Les cinq gaz rares y ont ete caracteris^ sans 
aucune exception. 

Nous en concluons qu’ils sont prints dans toutes les sources. 
Rappelons que I’emanation du radium a ete trouvee aussi dans 
toutes les sources oil on I’a recherchee. 

(c) RdauUats analytiqu€3 quantitaiifs . — La composition des gaz 
spontanea pent etre entierement difidrente suivant les sources, 
comme Test la composition de I’eau minerale elle-meme. Nous 
avons rassemble, dans un tableau synoptique, les resultats de noa 
nombreuses determinations. Ils expriment la composition cen- 
t^imale, en volumes, des melanges gazeux secs. 

le plus souvent absent, I’oxygene, quand il est pr^ent, s’y 
rencontre generalenient en faible proportion, et il en est de mcme 
des gaz combustibles. L’anhydride carbonique peut aussi manquer 
compl^tement ; maia il arrive parfois, au contraire, que la propor- 
tion en est tres elevee, et, dans quelques sources, comme celle de 
Chomel, k Vichy, le gaz de I’eau minerale peut etro considere comme 
de I’anhydride carbonique pratiquement pur. Il ne semble pas 

' • Ajoutons qu’on devrait rencontrer, dans toutes lea sources, au moins 
deux autres Emanations : celled du thorium et de raetimurn, ElEmenta radio- 
actifs dont on a gEnEralement retrouve des traces dans tous les terrains. 
Ces doux Emanations existent, comme I’Emanation du radium, dans I’atmo- 
sphere, EUlea se dEtruisent trEa rapidement : celle du thorium de moitiE 
54 secondea, et celle de Tactinium de inoitiE cn 3-9 secondes. Aussi leur 
recherche est-elle beaucoup plus difiicile que celle de I’emanation du radium. 



Table I. 

Composition centesimcde, en volume, des 6az Sponlanis (secs) Sources ThermaUs. 
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que I’azote soit jamais totalement absent : souvent il pr^domine, 
et Ton avait cru pendant longtemps qu’il constituait seul ou prraque 
seul Telement gazeux de certaines sources. 

Les proportions des gaz rares variant dans de larges limites. 
On trouve, par exemple, que, pour 100 vol. de Gaz spontan^ brut, 
il y a une proportion de melange global des gaz rates 6gale : 0‘019 
a Vichy (Grande- Grille), 0 67 k Salins-Moutiers, 1-85 k N^ris, 2*04 
a Luxeuil (Grand-Bain), 3‘36 i Grisy (source d^Ys), 6*59 k Maizieres 
(source Romaine), 10*843 k Santenay (source Lithium). 

Nous n’avons pas encore dose le neon dans noa melanges, mais, 
d’apr^s des essais sommaires, nous pouvons affirmer qu^il n’y en a 
jamais que des traces. 

Nous avons reconnu egalement que les proportions de krypton 
et de xenon etaient toujours extremement faibles. 

Essentiellement variables sont les proportions d’helium. Pour 
100 vol. de Gaz spontane brut, on trouve, par exemple, 0*0015 k 
Vichy (Chomel), 0‘207 Plombieres (source Vauquelin), 0*893 a 
Saint-Honore, 1*83 k Bourbon-Lancy (source Lymbe), 5*77 a 
Maizieres, 10*14 a Santenay (source Lithium). Les gaz spontanes 
des sources de Santenay sont les plus riches connue en helium. 
On voit a quel degre peuvent atteindre les concentrations en helium, 
et ce fait est extremement remarquable. 

Les proportions d'argon pr^entent egalement de fortes varia- 
tions; depuis 0*0027 pour 100 a Vichy (Chomel) jusqu’k 1*643 pour 
100 a Plombieres (Vauquelin), oil nous avons la plus forte teneur. 
Il est remarquable que les proportions d’argon, loin d^egaler cer- 
taines valeurs tres elevees de Vhelium, ne d^passent jamais notable- 
ment celle qu’il pr^entc dans I’atmosphere (0*93 pour 100). 

Les teneurs en Emanation du radium sont, elles aussi, essentielle- 
ment variables, allant depuis une fraction de millimicrocurie * 
jusqu’a plusieurs centaines de millimicrocuries par litre. Les plus 
fortes, dans les sources fran^aises qui ont M etudi^es jusqu’ici, 
se rencontrent a Bagneres-de-Luchon, ia Bourboide et Plombieres. 
ExceptionneUemeut riches sont les gaz spontanes de Badgastein, 
qui renferment 508*8 millimicrocuries par litre. 

A titre de comparaison, rappelons que la teneur moyenne de 
Vatmosphere en emanation dp radium est voisine de un-dix-millieme 
de millimicrocurie par litre. 

• Le millimicrocuriB oat le milliardi^mo de curie (10“* curie). Lo curie, 
unite intemationale d’ Emanation du radium adoptee au Congr^se de radio- 
logic de Bruxelles (septembro 1910), est la quantity d’^manation en 4quilibre 
avec 1 gr. de radium m6tal (soit 0*6 millimetre cube), e’est-^-dire U quantity 
maxima d’emanation que Ton peut obtenir en entermant 1 gr, de radium dans 
un vase clos. Pratiquement, cette limite supdrieure cat aiteinte au bout 
d’uQ .moia, la proportion d’6manation qui ae d^truit alors k tout moment 
celle qui se produit durant le mSme temps. 
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(d) Debits gazeux , — II convient de rapprocher les reaaltats qui 
pr^Ment de quelques donnees d’un autre ordre. Nous avons 
mesur^ les debits en gaz spontan^s de diverses sources. En com- 
binant les valeurs trouv^ avec les compositions cent^imales, 
nous avons pu dresser le tableau ci-dessous. On voit que les debits 
des diverses sources, tant pour les gaz rares que pour les gaz totaux, 
peuvent etre tr^s diff^rents. Les sources de Luxeuil, d’Ax et de 
Maizieres ont des debits en gaz rares (en bloc) et helium dej4 
importants. La source qui d^age le plus d’argon est celle de 
Saint-Joseph, k Aliseda. Les sources de Bourbon-Lancy, Santenay 
et Neris sont de veritables gisements d’helium. 

Table II. 

DSbits Gazeux de quelques Sources Thermalea. 


Gaz rares. 



Gaz 

Argon 

Helium 

Eman- 
ation du 
Radium 
en 6qui- 


spon- 

traces 

+ traces 

libre avec 


tan^s 

de Kr et 

de Ne 

la Source 

Stations et Sources. 

(lit. 

Xe (lit. 

(lit. 

(en micro- 

par an). 

par an). 

par an). 

curies). 

Ax (Source Viguerie) 

560,640 

8,217 

513 

146-25 

Audinac (S. Chaude) 

10,512 

104-7 

0-3 

0-09 

Bains -les-Bains {S. Savonneuse) 

4,891 

51-3 

9-7 

195 

Bath (Angleterre) (S. King’s 
Well) 

1,790,000 

20,346 

3,124 


Baudour (Belgique) 

(S. Elisabeth) 

578.000 

7,800 

290 

1-23 

Beaucens (S. de la Grange) ... 

(S. del’ Etablisse- 
meat) 

19,360 

207 

87 

3-05 

6,350 

65 

28 

0-96 

Bourbon Lancy (S. Lymbe) ... 

547,500 

6-077 

10-020 

108-23 

„ „ (S. Descur^) 

1,500 

19 

31 

— 

Cautereta (S. C^sar) 

365 

4 

0-6 

0-02 

„ (S. de la Railli^re)... 

CoIombi^res-sur-Orb 

6,920 

95-3 

7-96 

0-46 

15,768,000 

8,609 

2,428 

1652 

Eaux-Bonnea (S. Vieille) 

10,950 

133 

65 

<0-82 

Evaux (S. du Bassin Ovale) ... 

15,000 

150 

250 



„ (S. de I’Escalier) 

35,000 

397 

637 

— 

„ (S. Puita (IT^aar) 

110,000 

1,120 

1,787 

134 

,p (S. Puita du Milieu) 

80,300 

820 

1,430 

— 

„ ( S. Puita du Vaporarium ) 

La Aliseda (S. St. Joseph) 

85,000 

843 

1,407 

— 

7,433,225 

75,477 

342 

— 

La Bourbouie (S. Chousay) ... 

30,484,800 

30,484 

3,048 

65,436 

La Chaldett© 

16,800 

221 

129 

24-5 

Luxeuil (S. Grand Bain) 

36,354 

473 

268 

2-06 

„ (8. Bain des Dames) 

Maizieres (8. Romaine) 

22,955 

293 

170 

3-25 

18,250 

150 

1,053 

3-05 

(S. C^sar) 

3,504,000 

30,830 

33,990 

364-14 

Paniicoaa (8. del Eatomago) 

34,165 

417 

13 



P^chelbronn (S. Thermale) ... 

3,504,000 

27,000 

37,900 

— 

Ploinbierea (8. Vauquelin) 

17,520 

288 

36 

3-66 

„ (S. No. 3) 

Santenay (S. Carnot) 

14,381 

202 

17 

2-73 

179,000 

1,325 

17,845 

12-50 

(8. Lithium) 

61,000 

367 

6,182 

3-61 
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En oe qui 6oncerne T^manation du radium, les quantity ren- 
contras varient egalfement dans des limites tres etendues. La 
source', la plus remarquable est celle de Choussy, k la Bourboule, 
qui est susceptible de foumir 65,486 miorocuries d’^manation. 

D’autres sources, curieuses aux mSrnes points de vue, et peut- 
etre plus riches encore, seront sans doute signal4es dans ravenir, 
Mais, d’ores et il est acquis que les sources thermales d^versent 
sans cesse des quantit4s relativement considerables de gaz rares, 
et sp4oialement d’helium et d’emanations radioactives, dans I’atmo- 
sphere. 

Messieurs, 

Nous voici cn possession de resnltats nouveaux auxquels il ne 
manque ni la multiplicity ni la variyty. Il s’agit maintenant de 
degager les enseignements qui se dissimulcnt sous I’aridite des 
faits et des chiffres. 

C. — Comlusions. Oburvations et Considerations Oenerdka 

Les multiples resnltats ou remarques que nous venons de pre- 
senter aboutissent ^ une conclusion aussi nette que generale; 
sans parler des gaz courants (azote, anhydride carbonlque, etc.), 
tontes les sources contiennent une serie d’autres gaz : de I’hyiiuua, 
du neon, de Targon, du krypton, du xenon et des emanations 
radioactives, dont elles am^nent sans cesse au jour des quantites 
notables, et fort differentes suivant les sources. 

Ce fait et la presence des gaz rares et des emanations radio - 
actives dans I’air atmospherique sont ainsi en parfait accord. Si, 
d’autre part, on se place au point de vue quantitatif, trois remarques 
principales s’imposent immediatement k T esprit : 1® I’extreme 
variety de composition des melanges gazeux des sources, con- 
trastant avec la fixite presque absolue de composition de I’air; 
2° I’absence compiyte ou presque complete de Foxygyne dans la 
plupart des sources, alors que Fair en contient une proportion 
notable (| environ) ; 3® les teneurs souvent ynormes des gaz des 
sources en helium, tandis que dans Fair il n’en existe qu’une tres 
faible proportion en volumes) ; 4° la richesse considyrable 

en ymanation du radium de certaines sources. 

Pour ne considerer que les gaz rares et les ymanations radio- 
actives, conformement k Fob jet principal de notre travail, nous 
savons quel lien etroit rattache Fhelium aux corps radioactifs, et 
cette relation, ainsi que les debits d’hyhum, suggerent diverses 
rdflexions interessantes concemant la Physique du globe et 
F Astrophysique . 

Il arrive enfin, quand on compare certaines donnyes analytiques, 
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qu’on d^couvre, entre ces elements chiraiquement inertea que sent 
les gaz raree, dee relations num^riques simples et syst^matiques, 
qui oonduisent k 61argir encore, dans le meme ordre d’id^ et 
d’une mani^re fort impr^vue, le cadre de notre sujet. 

Nous aliens envisager successivement ces divers points. 

(a) H ilium des sources et radioactiviti. — L’h^lium est un des 
elements gazeux de toutes les sources. Ce fait experimental con- 
stitue une verification complete de notre conception initiale, 
Xj’helium, en efiet, se produit dans la desint^gration des substances 
radioactives, et des traces de celles-ci se rencontrent partout dans 
le sol et le sous-sol (mineraux, roches, eaux min^rales, gaz). On 
(levait done trouver Vhelium dans toutes les sources. 

Ce r^aultat capital dtant acquis, divers points sont int^ressants 
i examiner. 

Kemarquons, tout d’abord, qu’il n’existe aucun parall^Usme, 
meme grossier, entre la radioactivite des sources et les proportions 
d’helium. Telle source, riche en helium, sera peu radioactive, alors 
que telle autre, fortement radioactive, sera pauvre en helium. 

Cette absence de proportionabtd entre Ph^lium des sources et 
leup radioactivity entraine k elle seule, presque fatalement, la 
conclusion qu^il n’y a qu’une partie de I’helium des sources qui 
provienne de la destruction actueUe des substances radioactives 
presentes dans les terrains traverses. On s’en rend d^ailleurs 
aisement compte par le raisonnement suivant. 

Parmi les substances radioactives que peuvent contenir les 
sources, considerons la seule emanation du radium, k laquelle, au 
surplus, la gyneralite des sources semblent devoir pratiquement 
tout© leur radioactivite. Nous savons que cette emanation se 
detruit de moitie environ en 3*85 jours, et nous savons, en outre, 
que cette destruction est accompagnee de production d’helium. 
Dans son parcours, la source ^L tout instant, a draine de nouvelles 
doses d’emanation, dont la destruction graduelle Ta enrichie sans 
cease en helium. Soit, pour fixer les idees, le cas de la source 
Yauquelin, de Plombieres, qui est fortement radioactive. KUe 
debite en une journye, 98 cent, cubes d’helium. Si Ton calcule, 
d’aprea les rysultats des mesurcs cfiectuecs directement sur du 
radium par Ramsay, par J. Dewar, par Bolt wood et Rutherford, 
le poids de radium capable de produire en un jour I’emanation 
d’oh provient cette dose d’helium, on obtient le chiffre enonne de 
230 kgs. Et si Ton supjxjse, pour se rapprocher des conditions 
de la Nature, cetto masse de radium disseminee dans les roches 
de rycoree terrestre (dont la tenenr moyenne cn radium est de 
I’oidre de quelques milliymes de milligramme par tonne), on trouve 
<iue le poids des roches dont I’eau minerale aurait du prendre toute 
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remanation qu’elles prodviisent en un jour serait d’au moins 
40 milliards de tonnes. Ces chiffres fabuleux sent ^videinment. 
invraiaemblables. On ne saurait admettre que, dans une journ^e, 
une source tbermale puisse lessiver 46 milliards de tonnes de roohes. 
Et une tr^ minime fraction seulement de Thulium de la source 
Vauquelin a pu ^tre engendree par I’^manation rencontr^. Or 
cette source est la fois \me des plus radioactives et une des moins 
riches en helium de toutes celles que nous avons ^udi^s. Le 
raisonnement quiprecMe s’appliquerait done, fortiori, aux sources 
faiblement radioactives et riches en helium. 

II est ainsi hors de doute que, dans la grande gen^ralite des 
cas, il n’y a qu’une infime fraction de Thulium des sources qui 
provienne des substances radioactives entrain^ par elles dans leux 
parcours. Sauf cette minime par tie, T helium des sources, dans 
les terrains traversfe, existait preform© (libre ou occlus), et I’eau, 
apr^ Tavoir degage en d^agregeant les mineraux et les roches, 
I’a entraine jusqu’^ la surface. Si done il y a, dans les sources, de 
rhelium de formation r^ente, et meme actuelle : de Vh^lium 
jeunSf la presque totalite, sans aucun doute, est tr^ ancienne : 
c^est de Vhelium fossile ; et son age moyen doit etre moindre, a 
la verite, mais du meme ordre que celiii des mineraux qui Vont 
c^e k la source (millions de sidles ?), 

En r^ume, il n’existe aucune uniformite, meme approximative, 
dans les raj^rts entre la radioactivite et Thulium des sources : la 
relation est purement qualitative. Mais elle est generale et abso- 
lue : toutes les sources sont plus ou moins radioactivea, toutes 
aussi contiennent de Thelium.* 

(b) Constance de certains rapports. Tkeorie astrophysiqiie expli- 
cative. — 1. Les teneurs de nos melanges en chacun des corps gazeux 
(gaz ordinaires ou gaz rares) que nous avons rencontrfe peuvent 
differer d’une source k une autre dans des limites tr^ etenducs. 
Xoutefois, si les valeurs absolues des nombres sont essentiellement 
variables, on observe, par contre, quelques relations simples 
quand on compare les proportions de certains elements deux a 
deux. 

Ce sont les resultats de nos dosages de krypton qui nous r^ve- 
l^rent tout I’interet que pouvait pr^enter la consideration des 
rapports mutuels des proportions des gaz rares.f 

Envisageons le rapport, en volumes, du krypton & I’argon dans 

• Dans le M^moire du Journal de Chimie-Phyexque (t. XI, No. I, 1913i 
pp. 63 — 164), diversea autrea conaid^rationa ont iVh d4velopp4ea, notamment 
sur rh61iuin de Tatmosph^re dana aea rapporta avec Thulium que foumirait 
la maase de radium capable de maintenir conatante la chateur terreetre. 

t Ch. Moureu et A. Lepape, C.R., 27 Mstra et 16 Octobr© 1911. 
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les sources, et comparons-le au meme rapport dans I’air, que nous 
prendrons pour unite. 

L’6tude de 19 gaz spontan^ de sources nous a donne coznine 
limite inf^rieure I’l et comme limite sup^rieure 18. Comme on 
le voit dans le tableau ci-dessous, trois faits principaux ressortent 
de la oomparaison des chiffres : Les limites entre lesquelles varie 

le rapport krypton : argon dans ces melanges naturels sont tr^ 
^troites, 2®. Les valeurs du rapport krypton : argon y sont voisines 
de celles du meme rapport dans Tair. 3°. Le rapport krypton : 
argon, dans ces melanges, se montre toujours superieur ^ la valeur 
qu’il prfente dans Tair. R^servant ce dernier point, nous retenona 
ici un fait essentiel : la Constance aj^'proximaiive du rapport krypton : 
argon dans les melanges gazeux naturels. 

On a dej4 rencontre, en 4tudiant les corps radioactifs, plusieurs 
rapports constants entre les proportions de deux substances deter- 
mines dans des milieux differents. Serait-ce que Targon et le 


Table III. 

Rapports Krypton j Argon dans les Sources compares au mime 
Rapport dans VAir, 

Kr/Ar (source). 


Provenance du melange gazeux, Kr/Ar (air). 

Aix-les-Bains (Soufre) 1*2 

Bagnferes-de-Bigorre (Salies) 1*1 

Bagn^rea-de-Luchon (Bordeu No. 1) 1*2 

„ ,, (Ferras Enceinte) 1*2 

„ „ (Pr^No. 1) 1-2 

„ „ (Saule No. 2) 1*2 

Bourbon-rArchambault 1*5 

Cauterets, la Raill^re 1*3 

„ C6aar 1-2 

La Bourboule (Choussy) 1-8 

Long^wy (R6colleta) 1*2 

Luseuil (Grand-Bain) 1*4 

Nancy (Parc Sainte-Marie) 1*5 

Plombi4rea (Vauquelin) 1*4 

„ (No. 4) 1-2 

Saint-Honoi^ 1*3 

Uriage 1*2 

Vichy (ClThorael) 1*4 

„ (Grande Grille) 1*5 

Air 1 


krypton sont issus Tun de I’autre, comme le radium I’est de Tura- 
nium. Rien, dans r<5tat actuel du sujet, n'autorise k le supposer, 
attendu qu’on n*a jamais constate le raoindre indice de radioacti- 
vite chez Tun ou Tautre de ces deux gaz. 

En cherchant ailleurs Texplication, nous avons 6te conduits au 
raisonnement suivant : 

2. Un caractere fondamental domine toutes les proprietea de 
I’argon et de ses cong^neres (gaz rares) ; ces ^l^raents sont chimique- 
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jnent inertes, en ce sens qu’ils n’ont jamais pu ^tre combing ni entre 
eux ni avec ancnn autre corps. Une propriete physique de ces 
memes elements, qui intervient aussi dans notre raisonnement, est 
la faoulte qu’ils possddent de conserver T^tat gazeux entre de ties 
larges limites de temperature et de pression, et, par suite, de tendre 
tou jours & se repartir uniformeraent dans tout i’espace ofieit & leur 
expansion. 

Reportons-nous par la pens^, dans Thiatoire de la gen^ du 
systeme solaire, jusqu’^ la n^buleuse gen^ratrice. Tons les corps, 
elements libres ou combinaisons, sont k T^tat gazeux, et la masse, 
gr^e d’in^vitables tourbillons et brassages, doit etre un melange 
relativement homog^ne dans toutes sea parties. Le fragment 
constitutif de la Terre se detache, et celle-ci comprend bientot trois 
regions concentriques : une masse incandescente en fusion, une 
worce sobde essentiellement het^rogene, et ratmospMre gazeuse, 
Les ph^nomenes gwlogiques, lents et continue, ou brusques et 
violents, se poursuivent sans interruption. Au cours de cette 
incessante evolution de la planete, tous les corps dou6s d’afiSnites 
chimiques ont contracte des combinaisons mutuelles. Seuls les 
gaz rares, en vertu de leur incrtie chimique, sont restes en totalite 
libres, et, en quelques points ou par quelques m^anismes qu’ils 
se soient concentres ou dilufe, ils n’ont pu qu’etre des temoins indifi^- 
rents et respects de tous les bouleversements g^ologiques qui se 
sont acoomplis et de toutes les metamorphoses dont la mati^re a 
ete le si^ge. 

Considerons sp^ialement le krypton et I’argon, II est clair que 
le rapport entre les proportions de ces deux gaz devait 6tre sensible- 
ment le meme, au d<5but, en tous points de la n^buleuse. Si, dans 
la suite des temps, il est arrive qu’il se soit alt^r^ localement, des 
actions physiques ont seules pu en etre la cause : occlusion, diffu- 
sion, dissolution, etc. ; et ce rapport n’a, par consequent, dfi subir, 
dans lea divers points de la planete, que de faibles modiffcationB. 
En d’autrea termes, le melange des deux gaz doit, k ce point de 
vue, se comporter sensiblement comme un gaz unique. 

Cette th^rie, comme on le voit, n’emprunte k I’Astronomie et 
la Geologic que les conceptions classiques sur I’Evolution des 
Mondes. Ayant son point de depart dans la phase astronomique 
de la Terre, elle est independante de toute hypoth^ sur la gen^ 
des eaux thermales. 

3. Plusieurs consequences decoulent imm^atemeni de cette 
maniwce de voir : 

a. Tout d’abord la suivantc : Nos cinq Elements etant chimi- 
qnement inertee, c’est-k-dire assure de rester toujours en liberte, 
et gazeux, c’e8t*^i.-dire en perp^tuel mouvement dans tous les sens, 
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il doit fie retrouver aru moins lui peu de chacun d’eux dans tons les 
m^iangea gazeux de la Nature. £n fait, les nombreuses experiences 
que nous avons ex^cutees etablissent que, de meme qu’iis existent 
dans Tatmosphere, les cinq corps sont presents dans tous les me- 
langes de gaz qui se degagent aux griffons des sources; et nous 
montrerons, en outre, qu’ils font ausai partie constitutive dea grisous 
et autres gaz naturels. 

En second lieu, notre raisonnement, relatif aux rapports krypton : 
argon, doit, sauf raisons sp^iales, s’appliquer aussi aux autres gaz 
rares. 

p. Bn fait, le rapport dans Tair ^tant, comme ci-dessus, pria 
pour unit4, nous avons trouv4 dans 17 sources : pour le rapport 
xenon: argon des valeurs variant de r2 2*5, et pour le rapport 
xenon : krypton des valeurs variant dc 0*9 k 1*6. Malgr^ que le 
champ de variation soit ici relativement etendu, la valeur de chaque 
rapport osciUe, dans des limites assez etroites, autour d’une valeur 
moyenne, laquelle eat d’ailleura voisine de celle qu’il possMe dans 
I’air ; et Timpression de Constance se degage nettement de Texamen 
d’ensembie des nombres que Texperience a fournis. 

Nous poursuivrons des recherches dans le meme ordre d’id^ 
sur le neon. 

Table IV. 

Rapports Xenon I Argon et Xenon j Krypton dans les Sources compart 
aitx mimes Rapports dans VAit, 


Provenance du melange gazcux. 

Aix-les-Baina (Soufre) 

Bagnferes-de-Bigorre (Saliea) 

Bagn^rea-de-Lnchon (Bordeu No. 1) 
Bagn^res-de-Luchon (Ferras Enceinte) .. 

Bagn6res-da-Luchon (Saule No. 8) 

Bourbon-l'Archambault 

Cautereta (La Railli^re) 

La Bourboule (Choussy) 

Longwy (Ballets) 

Luxeuil (Grand-Bain) 

Nancy (Parc Sainte-Mane) 

Plombi^jpee (VauqueUn) 

„ (No. 3) 

Saint-Honor6 

Uriage 

Vichy (Chomel) 

„ (Grande-Grille) 

Air 


Xe/Ar (source). 

Xe/Ar (source). 

Xe/Ar (air). 

Xe/Ar (air). 

1*6 

1-3 

1-6 

1*3 

1-6 

1*3 

1-8 

M 

1-9 

1-6 

1-6 

M 

1-2 

0-9 

2-2 

1-2 

1-9 

1-6 

1-6 

11 

1*9 

1-3 

1-9 

1-3 

1-6 

1-3 

1-2 

0*9 

1*9 

1-6 

1*9 

1-3 

2'5 

1-6 

1 

1 


Y* Quant & Vhdlium, on n’aper^oit nolle proportionalitd entre ce 
gaz et aucun autre gaz quelconque. Les rapports helium : argon, 
par exemple, si Ton prend pour unite le rapport helium : argon dans 
I’air, varient, dans lea gaz spontan^ de source etudi^ par nous, 
de 7*49 k 24*814. La raison de Tabsence de toute uniformity dans 
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ces rapports est aisee ^ cohcevoir. Nous savons que, partout dans 
r^corce terrestre, de rhelium se produit continuiaent aux d^pens 
des corps radioactifs ; et les roches doivent en degager plus ou moins 
suivant leur richesse radioactive, leiir age, leur structure physique, 
la temperature, la pression, etc. On ne saurait, par suite, trouver 
que tres capricieux et irreguliers les rapports des proportions avec 
celles des autres gaz dans les melanges naturels. L’exception que 
nous off re T helium ne fait done que confirmer la regie. 


Table V. 

Bapports Helium/ Argon dans qudques Gaz de Sources Tkerrmles 
compart au m^me Rapport dam V Air. 


Provenance du m(SIange gazeux. 


He He/Ar Gaz. 

Ar He/Ar Air. 


Air atmosph^rique 

Bagnferes-de-Luchon (S. Lepape) 

Iiamalou {S, de la Galerie) 

La Aliseda 

Dax{S. Nehe) 

Aix-lea-Baina (S. du Soufre) 

Baudour (S. Elisabeth) 

Bagn6res-de*Luchon (S. Bordeu No. 1) 

Cauterets (S. de la Raill6re) 

I* Bourboule((S. Choussy) 

Vichy (S. Grande-Grille) 

Plombiferes (S. Vauquelin) 

Bath (King’s Well) 

Bagnferes-de-Luchon (S. Pr4 No. 1) .... 

Pouguea (S. St. Ldger) 

Colombia res-BUr- Orb 

Sail-leS'Bains (S. du Hamel) 

Eaux Bonnes (S. Vieille) 

Luxeuil (S. Grand'Bain) 

Vichy (S. Chomel) 

La Chaldette 

IJriage 

N6ria (S. C4sar) 

Nancy (S. Ste. Marie) 

Bourbon -I’Archambault (S. Thermale) . 

Bussang (S. des Demoiselles) 

P^helbronn (S. Thermale) 

Niederbronn 

Bourbon Lancy (S. Lymbe) 

Evaux (S, Puits du Milieu) 

Maizi^res (S. Romaine) 

Santenay (S. Carnot) 

Santenay (S. Lithium) 


0000679 

1 

000127 

0-50 ’ 

0'00267 

1-06 

00045 

1-793 

00122.5 

4-86 

0-02559 

44-2 

0-037 

64 

0-064 

110-6 

0-0875 

151 

0-0969 

167 

0-1065 

182 

0-1268 

219 

0-1535 

266 

0-2173 

375 

0-23 

408 

0-2815 

481 

0-4098 

707 

0-492 

850 

0-5637 

973 

0*5923 

1,023 

0-5964 

1,030 

0-994 

1,716 

1-102 

1,903 

1-249 

2,167 

1-313 

2,267 

1 362 

2,361 

1-389 

2,413 

1-664 

2,864 

1-697 

2,931 

1-74 

3,005 

7-00 

12,085 

13-43 

23,193 

14-37 

24,814 


♦ Pour ces Gaz de Sources, la proportion de N<k>n, vis k via de celle de 
rH6Uum, n’6tant pas n^gligeable, nous avons pria les rapports 
compart au m6me rapport dans Pair. 


S. On rencontre dans toutes les sources, comme il existe dans 
Tatmosphere, un gaz relativcment inerte : Fazote, qui suit partout 
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les gaz rares, dont il est le diluant constant. Si notre th^rie cat 
fond^, il faut a’attendre trouver pour le moms une certaine uni- 
formity dans les rapports entre I’argon et Tazote, par exemple, 
dans les melanges gazeux naturels. Cette prevision est aussi veri- 
fiee par reipdrience d’une manidre satisfaisante : le rapport dans 
Fair ^tant toujours pris jwur unite, nous le trouvons compris : 
dans 31 sources, entre 0*26 et 0’99; dans 54 sources, entre 1 et 
1'35; dans 10 sources, entre 1*35 et 1*69; dans 9 sources entre 
1-69 et 3*39. La moyenne generale est voisine de 1*18.* 

A la verity, les ycarts sont ici plus forts que ceux rencontres 
en comparant les rapports Krypton : Argon, Xenon : Argon et 
Xenon : Krypton ; mais I’impression de Constance ne s’en degage 
pas moinB clairement. 

Au surplus, il convient de ne pas oublier que I’inertie chimique 
de rAzote est toute relative : I’Azote est seulement, de tons les 
gaz courants, le moins apte a contracter des combinaisons. Au 
point de vue de la Geologic, on pent le considerer comme un gaz 
sermblemerU inerte. 

Si, d’aiUeurs, faisant entrer en scene im gaz facile ^ combiner, 
on considerait le rapport argon : anhydride carboniqiie, par 
exemple, on constaterait que, suivant les sources, ce rapport peut 
prendre ioutes les valeurs possibles ^ depuis zero jmqu' a Vinfini, 

On voit que tous ces resultats sont cn harmonic avec la theorie 
astrophysique exposee plus haul. Il nous reste a prouver, pour 
qu’elle ait toute sa force, que les autres varietes de gaz naturels 
(grisous, gaz de petrolcs, etc.) possedent une composition egale- 
raent concordante avec cette theorie. 

II. — L es Gaz a r e s des Grisous. 

Nos etudes sur les gaz rares presents dans les gaz spontanes des 
sources thennales nous ayant rcvele, a M, Lopape et a moi, toute 
rimportance que presente V etude de la dissemination de ces ele- 
ments dans la Nature, nous nous sommes naturellement occupes, 
au memo point de v\ie, d’autres melanges gazeux souterrains. 11 y 

* 11 eat a remarquer que loa plus forts cearts s’observent panni les gaz tr^ 
richea on gaz carbonique (valeurs extremes : 0-26 ct 3*39). On constate, en 
outre, que lea rapports sont gcn^raleinent ttes elcv(5s pour cetto cat-6gorie de 
gaz (ila sont aup^rieurs 1 dans 22 cas sur 25, parmi Icsquels 18 pr^sentent 
des valeura comprises entre 1-3 ot 3-39). 

En ce qui concemo les gaz lrt« riches cn Azote, lea limitcs entre lesquelles 
varient lea rapports sont beaucoup plus ^■troitos (0-58 et 1*39). Et Ton 
remarque quo e’eat chez les plus riches eu Helium que so rencontrent les 
rapports les plus faibles. 

Nous nous bomons, [wui’ I'instunl, a constator ces fails, quo nous tenterons 
d'cxpliquer par la suite. 
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Table VI. 


Rapports 


Argon 

Azote 


dans les Gaz des Sources Thermdks comparh an 


mime Rapport dans V Air. 


Provenance du melange gazeux. 

Air atmosph^rique 

Pouguea (S. St. Leon) 

„ (S. St. L4ger) 

Cambo 

SalinS'Moutiers 

Santenay (S. Camot) 

„ (S. Lithium) 

„ (S. Santana) 

„ (S. Fontaine Sal6e) 

Maizieres (S. Romaine) 

Bourbon -VArcham haul t (S. Thermale) ... 

Decize (S. St. Ar6) 

Uriage 

Hammam M61ouane (S. des Euxop^ns) 

Audinac (S. Chaude) 

Fumades (S. Zo^) 

Niederbronn 

Bains-lea -Bai ns (S. Savonneuse) 

La Aliseda (S. St. Joseph) 

Evaux (S. du Vaporarium) 

(S. du Bassin Ovale) 

,, (S. du Puits du Milieu) 

Audinac (S. des Yeux) 

Beaucens (S, de rKtabliasement) 

Ch&tel-Guyon (S. Gubler) 

Evaux (S. du Puits C4aar) 

„ (S. Vesta) 

Grisy (S. No. 2) 

Beaucens (S. de la Grange) 

BourbomLancy (S« du Lymbe) 

CaldeUas (3. F090 do Carvalho) 

P^chelbronn (S. Thermale) 

Saint Honore (S. Crevasse) 

N^ris (S. C^sar) 

Bourbon-Lancy (S. Valois) 

Bath (King’s well) 

Badgastein (Gratenbuker) 

Evaux (S. de I’Escalier) 

Ogeu (S. Peyr^) 

Bourbon-Lancy (S. Reine) 

Eaux Bonnes (S. Vieille) 

Grisy (S. d’Ys) 

Dax (S. Trou des Pauvres) 

Aix-l^-Bains (6. du Soufre) 

Pantioosa (S. del Estomago) 

Sail-lea-Bains (S. du Hamel) 

La Courtavaux 

Dax (8. Nehe) 

Royat (S. C4aar) 


~ 102. 

N* 


M95 

l-OOO 

0-309 

0-26 

0-676 

0-58 

0-76 

0-63 

0-77 

0-64 

0-794 

0-665 

0-82 

0-688 

0-872 

0-73 

0-89 

0-74 

0-806 

0-75 

0-92 

0-78 

0-967 

0-801 

1 

0-83 

1-055 

0-883 

1-06 

0-89 

1-07 

0-89 

1-096 

0-917 

1-10 

0-92 

1-1 

0-92 

Ml 

0-93 

Ml 

0-93 

1-132 

0-947 

M3 

0-95 

M3 

0-95 

M4 

0-90 

M51 

0-964 

M65 

0-967 

1-155 

0-967 

1-17 

O-OS 

M8 

0-987 

1-186 

0-987 

M94 

0-999 

1-20 

1-000 

1-20 

1 

1-204 

1-007 

1-208 

1-011 

1-21 

1-012 

1-218 

1-010 

1-22 

1-02 

1-225 

1-025 

1-23 

1-03 

1-23 

1-03 

1-24 

1-038 

1-245 

1-038 

1-248 

1-04 

1-25 

1-046 

1-252 

1-048 

1-267 

1-05 

1-27 

1-06 

1-27 

1-06 
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Tablb VI {continued). 

Provenance du melange gazeux. 10*. 

Bourbon-Lancy (S. St. L4ger) 1*276 1*068 

Bagn6res*de-Luohoii (8. Bc^quet No. 2) 1*279 1-07 

,, „ {S. I^epape) 1*28 1*07 

ff „ {S. Ferras Enceinte) 1-28 1*07 

Saint Amand (S. Vauban) 1*286 1*076 

Cautereta (S. (^sar) 1*29 1*08 

Faux Chaudes (S. Esquirette) 1*30 109 

Ltjxeuil (S. Bedns des Dames) 1*32 1*10 

Baga^r<ra’de-Luchon (8. Saule No. 2) 1*34 1-12 

„ „ (S. Bordeu No. 1) 1-344 1*124 

Lnxeuil (S. Grand-Bain) 1-35 1*125 

Nancy (S. St. Marie) 1*35 1-125 

Fanticosa (S. del Higado) 1-35 1-125 

Aix-les-Bains (S. Alun) 1*356 1-13 

La Chaldette 1-376 1*15 

Bagn,6re8-de-Bigorre (S. Salles) 1-38 1-155 

Longwy (S. des Il6collets) 1-39 1-16 

Bagn^res-de-Luchon (S. Richard Nouvelle) 1-39 1*162 

Csuterets (S. la Kaill^re) 1*40 1*17 

Mont Dore (S. des Chanteurs) 1-40 1-17 

Spa (S. Tonnelet) 1-40 1-17 

Baudour (S. Elisabeth) 1-42 1-10 

Begn^res-de-Luchon (S. Pr6 No. 1) 1-42 1*19 

Plombiftres (S. Crucifix) 1-43 1*195 

Bufiaang (8. des Demoiselles) 1-44 1-20 

Cauterets (S. Bois Vieux) 1-44 1-20 

Bourbon-Bancy (g. Descures) 1-454 1-216 

Plombi^rea (8. No. 3) 1-455 1-22 

Bagn^res-de-Luchon (S. Homages) 1-461 1-222 

Balaruc (S. Komaine) 1-468 1-229 

Ax-les-Thenne* (S. Viguerie) 1-476 1*24 

Cauterets (S. Mauhourat) 1-51 1-275 

Bagnferes-de-Luchon (S. JBordeu No. 2) 1*53 1-28 

Lamalou {S. No. 22) 1*64 1-29 

Martres d’Artiferes 1-597 1-336 

Plombi^res (S. des Capucins) 1-60 1-34 

Cauterets (S. des Oeufs) 1-617 1-35 

Plombi^rcB (S. No. 5) 1-62 1-35 

Vichy (S. Chomel) 1-66 1*38 

Plombi^rea (S. Vauquelin) 1-67 1*39 

Saint Priest des Champs (S. Baisle) 1-709 1-431 

Colorabiferea-suT'Orb 1-74 1*456 

UTroUi^re 1-776 1-486 

La Bourboule (S. Choussy) 1*87 1-54 

Colombi^res-sur-Orb (S. de la Galeiie) 1-914 1*601 

V^ichy (S. des C^lestins) 2*00 1*68 

Lamalou (S. Puita No. 2) 2*52 2-109 

Colombi^res-sur.Orb (S. Carapace) 2*524 2-113 

Lamalou (S. de la Gaierie) 2-633 2-203 

Saint Julien 2*683 2-246 

Lamalou (S. de Bourges) 2*716 2-273 

Colomb iferea-suT- Orb (S. Galerio Nouvelle) 2-75 2*296 

Soultzmatt (S. Communale) 2-965 2-480 

Colombi5re8-8ur-Orb (8. Ruiaseau d’ Arles) 3-071 2-570 

Vichy (S. Grande-Grille) 4 05 3*39 
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a \hr un vaste probleme dont rint4r§t s’^tiend k tous lea gaz naturels. 
Les grisous, en raison de leur origine sp^oiale, ont sollicite tout 
d’abord notre attention. 

Nombreux sent les travaux dont les grisous ont, ^ divers points 
de vue, deji fait I’objet. Nous mentionnerons tout sp^ialement, 
& cause de son grand interet et parce qu’il est dans le m§me ordre 
d’id^ que celui de noa propres recherches, un important travail 
de Th. Schloesing fils sur la composition de ces gaz naturels. En 
dehors de la partie combustible, qui, d’apres oet auteur, est g4n^rale« 
ment formee de methane pur, il y a toujours rencontr^ de Tazote 
accompagne d’ argon. Nous avons entrepris un examen approfondi 
de cette fraction non combustible, constituee en grande partie par 
de I’azote (azote brut) et qui, d’apres nous, devait contenir, outre 
Targon qu’y avait signale Schloesing, les quatre autres gaz rares : 
helium, neon, krypton, xenon. 

Nos previsions ont ete pleinement verifi^es par Vexperience. Et 
nous avons meme, en ce qiii concerne I'helium, rencontre dans 
les grisous d’importantes proportions de ce gaz. Or nous con- 
naissons sa parente avec les substances radioactives, et il y avait 
Heu, par suite, d’etudier la radioactivite des grisous et des charbons 
grisouteux d’oh ils etaient issus. Nous avons done recherche : 
dans les premiers, Temanation du radium, et, dans les seconds, le 
radium et le thorium. Si la determination de T emanation du 
radium est relativement simple, il n’en est pas de meme de celic 
de traces de radium et surtout de thorium. Nous" donnons plus 
loin un aper 9 U des proced^ que nous avons suivis. 

De la sorte, apres Tazote brut des grisous, nous etudierons la 
radioactivite des grisous et des houilles. Nous terminerons par les 
conclusions et diverses considerations generales. 

A . — Etude de VAzoie brut des Grisous- D^its. 

Les grisous que nous avons ^tudi^, au nombre de dix, provieu- 
nent de soufflards ou de trous de sonde des mines de Lievin (Pas-de- 
Calais), Lens (Pas-de -Calais), Anzin (Nord), Frankenholz (Palatinat), 
Agrappe (pres Mons), Spittel (Sarrc-ct-Moselle). 

(a) Technique expertmerUede, — L’objet de nos travaux etant la 
recherche, dans les grisous, de gaz peu abondants ot pr&ents dans 
Pair atmospherique, la prise d’essai du gaz ^tait toujours faite avec 
des pr^autions speciales afin d’eviter toute contamination par 
Tair. Nous avons, en general, opere sur un volume relativement 
grand de grisou (plusieiirs litres et jusqu’^ 20 litres). 

Notre mode opera toire, en principe, est Ic meme que celni que 
nous avons mis en oeuvre pour I’^tude des gaz thermaux. Ici 
toutefois, la partie combustible etait de beaucoup le plus importantc, 
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nous devions T^Uimner dans un appareil special, oh nous la briiliona 
par I’oxyde de cuivre. L’azote brut etant obtenu, nous le traitions 
coinuie dans le cas des gaz thermaux : action du calcium au rouge 
fractionnement du residu de I’absorption (gaz rares) par le charbon 
refroidi, examen dea spectres. 

(b) R4»uUat8 analytiquea . — Nous rassemblons dans le tableau 
suivant les rdsultats num^ric^ues de nos experiences concemant les 
dosages d’azote et de gaz rares dans les grisous etudies et qui con- 
duisent & la composition cent&imale, en volumes, des grisous. 


Table VII. 


Origine du 

Volume de 

Azote brut 
du gaz 

Gaz rares 
de I’Azote 

He+Ne 
des gaz 
rates en 

grisou traits 

naturel sec 

brut pour 

bloc pour 

gnsou. 

(en litres). 

pour 100. 

100. 

100. 

Agrappe 

18-75 

0-37 

14-33 

94-20 

Anzin 

1610 

1-92 

3-40 

67-30 

Frankenholz 

3-80 

2-11 

2-28 

67-00 

Lens 

19-50 

1-85 

2-01 

0-87 

Li6vin 

12-36 

2-47 

2-127 

25-10 

Spittel 

— 

1-065 

1-69 

11-11 


Table VIII. 

Composition ceMesirmls des grisous secs, en vUnmes. 

Gaz rares. 


Argon 

+ traces Helium 
de Kr -f* traces 

-^bydr- et Xe de Ne 

Lieiix ide car- Gaz com- en (Gaz (Gaz 

d’Origine. bonique. Oxygene. bustibles. Azote, bloc, lourda). 16gera). 

Agrappe ... traces n^ant ftOSO 0-317 0-053 0-003 0-050 

0-lG n^atit 97-92 1-854 0-065 0-021 0-044 

Frankenholz 2-80 traces 95-09 2-06 0-048 0021 0-027 

Lena n6aiit n6ant 98-16 1-81 0-037 0-0367 0-0003 

Lievin 0-6 n6ant 97-03 2-41 0053 0 040 0-013 

Spittel 0-67 n^ant 98-26 1-047 0-018 0-0156 0-0023 


(c) Debits . — Les degagements de grisous, en general, sont tr^ 
abondants, mais leur dur^ est relativement courte, et, de plus, 
ils sont irr^guliers. Aussi eat-il fort difficile de connaitre avec 
exactitude le volume de gaz rares qtx’im grisou r^pand dans 
r atmosphere. 

Pour trois de nos six grisous, voici quelques chiffres, certainement 
f'xacts quant & Tordre de grandeur. 
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Table IX. 


Dibiis (en m^res cubes par an). 


Grisou d’Anzin 

,, Frankenholz 

tf Spittol 

(Pour I’ensemble des d^gagementa de grisou.) 


Argon. 

2190 

2155 

4800 


H41iuxn. 

4380 

3650 

726 


B . — Radioactivite des Grisous et des H outlies. 

(a) Ermn/ition du radium des grisous . — ^Nous n’avons pas 4tudi^ 
ce point de vue le grisou de Sarre-et-Moselle. Dans aucun des cinq 
autres, nous n’avons pu mettre en Evidence la presence de T^mana- 
tion du radium. Etant donne que la quantite minima d’emanation 
que notre methode nous pcrmcttait de dueler et de mesurer est 
d'envixon 2 . 10”^^ curie par litre de gaz, nous pouvons afl&nner que 
les cinq grisous etudies par nous en contiennent moina que 2 . 10“ii 
curie, soit 0 02 millimicrocurie, par litre. Nos analyses nous ont 
montre que, pour ces cinq grisous, les proportions moyennes d’azote 
brut sont d'environ 2 % du gaz naturel. II s'ensuit done que, si 
Ton rapporte Temanation Tazote brut, celui-ci en contient une 
proportion au plus egale k 1 millimicrocurie par litre. Pratiquement, 
done, ces grisous, ou meme I’azote brut de ces grisous, ne sont pas 
radioactiis. 

(b) Radium et thorium dans les houilles . — A Tepoque oil nous 
ex^utions nos experiences sur les gaz rates des grisous, aueun 
dosage d’41ements radioactifs dans les houilles n’avait encore etc 
public. A cause de I’importance fondamentale de cette donn^ 
pour rinterpretation de nos r^ultats relatifs aux gaz rares, nous 
avona entrepris la recherche et le dosage du radium et du thorium 
dans les houilles avoisinant les soufflards ou les trous de sondes 
d^oii provenaient les grisous par nous etudi^. 

Pour doser le radium et le thorium dans la houille, nous nous 
sommes adresses aux m^thodes usuelles basees sur la propriete des 
emanations du radium et du thorium. Nous avons d’abord isole 
puis, Buivant la technique de Shutt, amene en solution la partie 
minerale de la houille (cendres) ; ensuite, cette tres longue operation 
effectuee, nous avons mesure I’emanation du radium accumul^ 
dans la solution apres que celle-ci avait ^t^ conserve en vase clos 
pendant un temps d^fini, et nous avons d^uit de cette mesure la 
teneur en radium de la houille. Enfin, a la solution priv^e d’^mana- 
tion du radium, nous avons applique, pour le dosage du thorium, 
la methode de Joly, basee sur IhitUisation du courant d’eraanation. 

Void le resultat de nos mesures : 
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Table X. 

Radium et thorium dans lea houiUea. 


Origiae. 
Agrappe {ptka 

Mons) 

Anidn 

Frankenholz 

Lens 

Litvin 


cendres 
pour 
100 . 

2000 2-3 

2000 3-5 

2000 2 

500 11 

200 46 


Kadium en 


lO-i* g. 
daxis 1 g. 


de 

de 

cendres. 

houille. 

<0-5 

<001 

<0-5 

<001 

2 

004 

8-8 

0-97 

<0.5 

<0-2 


Thorium en 
10-^ g. 

Hana 1 g. 

de de 

cendres. houille. 

1-2 002 

<0-5 <001 

1-6 003 

3 0-33 


Folds de 
houille 
traits, en 
grammes. 


II y aura lieu de completer les determinations de radium et de 
thorium dans la houille par Tetude, au meme point de vue, des 
roches encaiaaantea, qui sont, en general, des gres et des schistes. 
On sait, par de nombreuses mesures dues a divers savants, que leur 
teneur moyenne est : en radium, de Tordre l'5“^^g. de radium par 
gramme de roche et, en thorium, de 1'2”^ g. de thorium par gramme 
de roche. 

C . — Observations Diver ses — Conclusions. 

Nous avons xassemhle ci-dessus les resultats bruts de nos mesures. 
11 s’agit maintenant de d^uire, de ces donnees nouvelles et de leur 
comparaison avec celles que nous a foumies I’etude des gaz ther- 
maux, les enseignements qu’elles comportent et les conclusions qui 
en decoulent. 

(a) Rerrvarquea 8\ir la composition des grismis . — Laissant de cote la 
partie combustible, que nous nous sommcs homes k determiner en 
bloc et qui est toujours tres largement pr^ominante dans les 
grisous, nous ferons les remarques sviivantes : 

1. Nous avons trouve nos grisous completement exempts d’oxy- 
gene A I’exception d’un seul (Frankenholz), pour lequel on est ainsi 
en droit de supposer une introduction accidentelle d’air dans Techan- 
tillon examine. Tons les grisous doivent sans doute etre exempts 
d’oxygene. 

Si Ton rapproche de ces resultats le fait que Toxygene est com- 
pletement ou presque completement abseiit dans la grande majorite 
des gaz des sources thermales, on ne pent s’emp^her de remarquer 
le contrasts qui existe, eu egard k la teneur en oxygene, entre 
I’atraosphere interne de la Tt^rre et son atmosphere exteme, qui en 
contient un cinquUme. 

2. D’apr^ nos recherches et ceDes de Schloesing, il y a au plus 
quelques centi^mes d’ an hydride carbonique dans les grisous. Un 
de nos echantillons (Iamis) en etait m^me totalement depourvu. 
Une faible teneui parait etre le cas general pour les melanges naturels 
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riches en gaz combustibles. On se rappeUe que dans les sources 
thennalea, au contraire, Vanhydride carbonique est souvent tr^ 
abondant. 

3. Les grisous renferment toujours une partie non combustible, 
laquelle, en dehors de Tanhydride carbonique, est constitufe par 
Tazote et les gaz rares (melange que nous appellerons azote 
brut). 

La proportion d’azote brut, toujours tr^s notablement inf^rieure 
k celle de la partie combustible, pent varier neanmoins dans d’aasez 
larges limites. Un de nos grisous n’en contenait que 3'7 miiliemes, 
* et, ehez les autres, la proportion etait, en moyenne, voisine de 2 
ceAtidmes. 

4. (a) En ce qui concerne la composition qualitative de cet 
azote brut, nos recherches presentent un accord tr^ complet. 
Outre I’azote lui-meme, les cinq gaz pares : helium, n^n, aigon, 
krypton, xenon, ont ete nettement caracteris^ dans nos divers 
echantillons de grisou. 

De son cote, Schloesing a mis en evidence Vargon dans ceux de 
ses echantillons de grisou (Anzin, Plat>de-Gier, Saint-Etienne) oil 
il I’a recherche. 

L’argon et Thelium ont, en outre, ete recherches et reconnus par 
nous dans le grisou de Lievin, et Vhelium dans ceux d’ Anzin et de 
Plat-de-Gier. 

Ajoutons enfin que Czako a caracterise Thelium dans le grisou 
de Zeche Gneisenau. 

Bref, les cinq gaz rares ont pu etre reconnus dans tous les grisous 
oil on les a recherche. On peut en deduire qu’ils sont pr^ents 
dans tous les grisous. 

(6) Quant aux proportions des gaz rares, elles sont toujours 
beaucoup plus faibles que celles de Vazote. Le melange global des 
gaz rares, dans celui de nos grisous oil il est le plus abondant, est 
de 6*6 dix-milliemes (Anzin) . Dans les grisous etudife par Schloesing, 
il a vari^ de 1*2 (Firminy) k 60 (Plat-de-Gier) dix-milliemes. 

Nous ne connaissons pas, pour le moment, les teneurs de nos 
grisous en neon. Nous pouvons dire seulement qu’elles sont tres 
faibles et, de plus, qu’elles pourront generalement, dans ces gaz, 
etre negligees devant celles de I’helium. 

Toujours infimes, les teneurs en krypton et xenon y seront, de 
meme, ndgligeables devant celles de I’argon. 

Les proportions d’helium, dans nos grisous, vont de 3 millioniemes 
(Lens) ^ 5 dix-milliemes (Agrappe, pr^s Mons). Dans le grisou de 
Leche Gneisenau, Czako a trouv6 une teneur en helium de 67 
millioniemes. Nous reviendrons ei-dessous sur les debits d’heliuni 
des grisous (voir en b). 
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Lea teneurs en argon sont comprisee, dans nos grisons, entre 
3 cent-milliemes (Agrappe, pr^ Mona) et 4 dix-milli^mes (Litvin). 

(b) Hdium des griaous et radioactivUe. — L’helium, d’apr^a ce qui 
pr^odde, eat un des elements const itut if s des grisous, comme il Test 
des gaz thermaux. Ce fait est en complet accord avec nos pre- 
visions. L^helium, en effet, se produit dans la d^integration des 
substances radioactives, et des traces de celles-ci se rencontrent en 
tons lieux dans le sol et le sous -sol. On doit done y rencontrer 
partout rhelium. 

Ce point etant acquis, diverses considerations trouveront ici leur 
place : 

1. II r^ulte de nos rechercbes que les grisous peuvent renfermer 
des proportions relativement importantes d’helium (5 dix-milliemes 
i Agrappe). Si Ton tient compte des forts debits qu’ils presentent 
generalement, on s’aper^oit que des quantity considerables d'helium 
sont deversees par cette voie dans Tatmospbere. La mine d’Anzin 
(0*04 pour 100 d’helium) en degage 12 metres cubes par jour, soit 
4380 metres cubes par an, et celle de Frankenholz (0*027 pour 100) 
10 metres cubes par jour, soit 3650 metres cubes par an. Ces 
debits sont 4normes, et ils surpassent de beaucoup ceux que nous 
avons rencontr^ dans les sources thermales les plus riches (San- 
tenay, 18 mtoes cubes par an ; Neris, 34 metres cubes par an). II 
convient toutefois de ne pas oublier, ^ ce propos, que les d^agements 
gazeux des sources thermales sont constants et durables, tandis que 
les soufflarda des grisous s'epuisent generalement en quelques 
annees. Et nous ignorons lequel, de I’helium des sources ou de 
celui des grisous, remporterait si Ton considerait une longue periode 
de temps. 

Rappelona ici I’interet que presentent, k un autre point de vue, 
les d^gagements gazeux de certaines sources thermales. Si les 
debits des sources de Maizieres et de Santenay apparaissent relative- 
ment faibles devant ceux des grisous (respectivement 1 metre cube 
et 18 metres cubes par an), les concentrations en hebum y sont, 
par centre, tr^ elevees ; le gaz spontane brut renferme, a Maizieres, 
pr^ de 6 pour 100 d’helium, et, a Santenay, 10 pour 100. 

2. Nous avons reconnu des traces de radium et de thorium dans 
les houilles d’oii provienuent nos grisous (raoyennes 0*2 , gr. 
de radium et 0*1 . 10“^ gr. de thorium par gramme de houille). En 
dehors de nos determinations, les seules, a notre coiuiaissance, 
qui aient Me faites relativement a la radioactivite des houilles, 
sont dues k Lloyd et Cunningham, de TUniversite d’ Alabama 
(Etats-Unis-d'Amerique), qui ont dose le radium dans dix echan* 
tillons de houille provenant de differentes localites et dans un 
lignite; la moyenne des teneurs etait de 0166 . 10'^- gr. de radium 
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par graxnme de houille. Ces r^sultats, comme on le voit> Bont en 
parfaite concordance avec ceux de nos dosages de radium. 

Si nous n^avons pas trouv^ radioactifs les grisous eux-memeg, 
oela tient, sans aucun doute» & rinsuffisanoe de la sensibility de 
noire methode demesure. Minimes, en effet, sont les quantitea 
d’ymanation que les faibles traces de radium des houilles, pour 
ne parler que de cet 6lement radioactif, dont Vymanation est a 
destruction lente, doivent deverser dans les grisous. 

Les infimes teneurs des houilles ou des grisous en mati^res radio> 
actives peuvent-elles rendre compte des enormes debits d’helium 
des soufflards? Nous donnerons & cet egard, k litre d’exemple, 
le calcul suivant, relatii au grisou do Frankenholz. 

Le grisou qui se degage de cette mine amene au jour, quotidieu- 
nement, 9 metres cubes d’helium. Pour fixer les idees, nous 
supposerons que la quantity totale d ’helium qu’elle aura deversee 
dans I’atmosphere, lorsqu’elle sera epuisee, est equivalente k celle 
qu’elle fournirait, avec le debit actuel, et le gaz ayant partout et 
tou jours la meme teneur en helium {O’ 027 pour 100), pendant 20 
ans, ce qui donnerait le volume de 73000 metres cubes. Admettons 
pour un instant, en outre, que cette quantite d’helium represente 
la totality de celle qui a ete produite par les matieres redioactives 
de la houille (dont nous supposerons encore, pour simplifier, que 
la masse n’a pas diminue) depuis la periode carbonifere, que nom 
ferons remonter, pour prendre im chiffre moyen panni ceux qui ont 
ete proposes, a 100 millions d’annees, Connaissant les teneurs de 
la houiUe de Frankenholz en radium (0 04 . 10"^^ gr. de radium par 
gramme de houille) et en thorium (0 03 . 10"® gt. de thorium par 
gramme de houiUe), ainsi que les lois de production de Vhelium 
par le radium et le thorium, on trouve qu’il a ety produit 2’2 . 10'^ 
millimetres cubes d’helium par gramme de houille, et que, par 
consequent, le poids de houille d’oh proviendraient les 73000 metres 
cubes d’helium serait de 33 milliards de tonnes (soit 22 milliards 
de metres cubes ; c’est environ 1000 fois la production annuelle de 
la France). Mais n’est-il pas probable que Thyiium engendre 
reste, en grande partie, occlus dans la houille, et qu’une fraction 
tres petite doit sexile s’en echapper, en sorte que la masse de houille 
qui aurait yty reellement necessaire pour que la min e puisse repandre 
dans I’atmosphyre 73000 metres cubes d’helium serait tr^s supe- 
rieure k 33 milliards de tonnes (peut-etre 100 fois ou 1000 cette quan- 
tity, peut-etre beaucoup plus encore) 1 11 semble done, d'apres 
ces dvaluations, qu’il n’y ait qu’une tr^s petite fraction de rh^lium 
des grisous qui doive etre issue des matieres radioactives de la 
houille. 

On pourrait envisager le meme probleme en considerant aussi 
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les roches encaisaantes, dans la substance desquelles sent egalement 
dissemin^es des mati^res radioactives. B’aprds les plus r^centes 
etudes, lea teneuis moyennes dea roches sedimentaires sont, pour 
le radium, 1*5 . 10"^^ gr. de radium par gramme de roche, et, pour 
le thorium, 1*16. 10”^ gr. de thorium par gramme de roche, soit 
environ 40 fois les teneurs en radium et en thorium des houilles. 
On voit done qu’un raisonnement semblable au prec^ent conduirait 
a des chiffres du meme ordre de grandeur et, par consequent, une 
conclusion analogue. 

Quoi qu^il en soit, etant donne les enormes quantity d’helium 
dont il s’agit, il est hors de doute qu’il n’y en a quVne minime 
fraction qui soit de formation recente, de T helium jeune ; on peut 
lire, en toute assurance, que la presque totalite est, au contraire, 
le rhelium ancien, de rhelium fossils, et quhine partie au moins 
(sans doute de beaucoup la plus importante) n’est pas issue des 
matieres radioactives de la houille. Comment, par quel mecanisme, 
cet helium etranger a-t-il pu ctre amene dans la masse des houilles 
grisouteuses ? Nous nous contenterons, pour Tinstant, de poser 
la question. Elle se presente, en effet, de la ineme maniere pour 
les autres gaz rares, qui, comme nous savons, font egalement partie 
constitutive des grisous. Nous Texaminerons plus loin dans son 
ensemble. 

(c) Coyutansc de certains rapports. — Nous avons montre prece- 
demment que les rapports, en volumes, du krypton a Targon, du 
xenon k Fargon, du xenon au krypton, et de chacun de ces gaz. a 
Tazote, dans les gaz spontanes des sources thermale^, presentent 
un caractere de Constance tout ^ fait evident, que leurs valeurs 
respectives moyennes sont tres voisines (legerement superieures) 
des valeurs des rapports correspondants dans Fair atmospherique. 
Cette Constance remarquable nous a paru s’expUquer au moyen 
d’une hypoth^ tr^ simple, laquelle, remontant jusqu’a la nebu- 
leuse generatrice du systeme solaire, s’appuie sur Finertie chimique 
des elements consideres, ainsi que sur leur faculte de conserver 
I'etat gazeux dans un large champ de variation des conditions 
physiques. 

Ayant dose Fazote et les gaz rares dans les grisous, recherchons 
si la loi de Constance s’etend aussi A ces melanges gazeux, absolument 
differents des precedents. 

Nous avons calcule, pour les echantillons de grisou etudi^, 
les rapports argon-azote, krypton-argon, xenon-argon et xenon- 
Les valeurs de quelques rapports ont, en outre, pu etre 
determine dans deux echantillons d'argon brut (ce que nous 
^ppelons melange global dea gaz rares) de grisous, obligeamment 
Dttis a notre disposition par Th. Schloesing fils. 
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Dans le Tableau suivant, nous donnons les valeurs respectives, 
en volumes, de ces divers rapports, la valeur que ohaoun d’eux 
pr^nte dans Fair atmosph^rique etant conventionnellement 
prise pour unite. Nous y ajoutons, i titre d’indication, les valeurs 
absolues, multiplies par 100, des rapports argon-azote : 


Provenance du grisou 

Air 

Agrappo {pr^ Mons) 

Anzin .... 

Frankenholz. 

Lens 

Li6vm 

Spittel (Sarre et Mos- 
elle) 

Th. Schloesing (6chan- 

tillon No. 1) 

Th. Schloesing (6chan- 
tillon No. 2) 


Table XI. 



Ar 

N3 

(griaou). 

~ (grisou). 

(grisou). 

Xe, . , 

(grisou). 

^103 

Ar 

N”3 

(air). 



g(uir,.- 

M8 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0-97 


0-82 

1-3 

24 

1-0 

MS 


0-97 

1 

M 

M 

1003 


0-85 

M 

1-2 

1-1 

2-03 


172 

0-5 

0-3 

0-7 

1'63 


1-38 

14 

1-2 

0-9 

1492 


1-248 







1 

1 

1 




14 

2 

1-4 


(а) On voit que les divers rapports, lorsque Ton prend le rapport 
dans Fair pour unite, sont assez voisins les uns des autres, et qu’ils 
s’dloignent relativement peu de Funite. Ils sont d’adleurs tons 
(sauf trois des rapports du grisou de Lens) compris entre les limites 
extremes atteintes par les rapports correspondants des melanges 
gazeux naturels precedemment etudi^. II nous parait done legi- 
time d’affirmer que la loi de Constance des rapports entre les gaz 
chimiquement inertes dans les melanges gazeux naturels s’applique 
certainement aussi aux grisous. 

(б) Nous ne pouvons cependant pas ne pas observer que, malgre 
le petit nombre de cas etudi^, les variations de ces divers rapports 
se montrent beaucoup plus etendues dans les grisous que dans les 
gaz thermaux. 11 convient de remarquer, en outre, que la plupart 
des valeurs des rapports ci-dessus sont inferieures aux vaiehrs 
moyennes des rapports correspondants pour les gaz thermaux; 
et Fon voit, en particulier, combien faibies sont les valeurs de 
trois des rapports dans les grisous de Lens (0*5; 0‘3; 0'7). Nous 
reviendrons plus loin sur ces divers points. 

Cas de Vh^lium, Variabilite des rapports . — Dans ce qui vient 
d’etre dit sur les rapports mutuels des gaz inertes, nous n’avons 
mis en cause que Fargon, le krypton, le x6non et Fazote, laissant 
de c6t4 Fh^lium et le n^n. La raison en est, pour le n^n, en ce que 
les donnas analytiques quantitatives nous font totaiement defaut ; 
nous spmmea en mesure, par centre, de traiter le cas de Fhelium. 
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{a) 11 t^sulto de nos determinations, en ce qui coaceme Th^liuin, 
qae SGOi rapport avee I’un queloonqne des autres gaz m^tes ne 
pr^s^te attoune r^gularit^. Bans le Tableau suiyant, nous donnmis, 
& t^xe d’exemples, les rapports MUum^argon dans nos grisous, 
les valours de ees rapports quand on prend la valeur dans Tair 
pour umt<^ et les rapports helium-aizGte en valeurs absolues et 
calculi egalement par rapport k Tair. 


Table XII. 

~ (grbou). ^ (grisou). 


Provenance. 

He 

Ar* 

g<-)- 

He 

N»* 


Aiffappe {pr^ Mons) 

16-67 

31,095 

0-1576 

23,100 

Anzin 

2-095 

3,909 

0-0237 

3,470 

Fruilcenhoiz 

1-286 

2,400 

0-0133 

1,950 

Lens 

0-00817 

16-25 

0-00021 

30 

Lievin. 

0-325 

606-3 

0-0054 

790 

Spittel (Saire et Moselle) 

0-149 

257 

0-00228 

322 


L^absence de toute Constance est evidente. L ’helium ae s6paie 
ici nettement des autres gaz inertes. On voit, en outre, que ces 
rapports sont tous tr^ superieurs & ce qu’ils sont dans I’air. Le 
rapport hdium-argon^ par exemple, dans le cas oh il est le moins 
fort, ^ Lens, Vest cependant encore 15 fois plus que dans I’air; 
et t Hons, il Test 31000 fois plus. 

On remarquera la valeur tr^ elev4e du rapport hdlium-azote 
du grisou d^Agrappe (pres Mons) ; cette valeur correspond k 13 pour 
100 d’h^um dans I’azote brut. L’ azote brut de ce grisou est, a 
Dotre connaissance, le plus riche en helium parmi tous les azotes 
bruts des mdlanges gazeux naturels qui out ete 4tudi48 iusqu’ici. 

(6) Quant k TexpUcation de I’absence de toute uniformity dans 
les rapports entre I’hyiium et les autres gaz inertes dans les grisous, 
ells ne pent Stre qu’identique k celle que nous avons donnye dans 
le cas des gaz thennaux. Si de I’helium est engendry sans cesse 
etpartout dans Vycoroe terrestre par les corps radioactifs, le dygage* 
ment de oe gaz des roches oil il est occlus depend de divers f acteurs : 
nature et age des roches, permyabilite, temperature, pressiou, etc. ; 
et, par suite, les valeurs des rapports entre la teneur en hyiium et 
celles des autres gaz inertes dans les melanges naturels ne sauraient 
etre que fort capricieuses. 

ni.^Les Oaz Rates de melanges naturels divers 
riches en Oaz Combustibles, 

Outre les gaz thennaux et les grisous, d’autres gaz naturelB 
Invaient auasi attizer rattention. Nous avons, M. Le^pape et moi, 
VOL. cxxm. 3 IT 
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^tudi4 avec soin Tazote brut de quel<iues-un$ d’eutre eux, ©t# en 
outre, divers auteurs, se sont occup& de gaz uatorels riches ed gaz 
combustibles, spwialement en vue de la recherche de rh^um* 
Nous r^umerons d’abord nos recherohes, qui, tout en ne portaut 
que sur un petit nombre de gaz natuiels, forment un tout oomplet 
et apportent de nouvelles donnees pr^cieuses pour la question deg 
gaz rares prise dans son ensemble. 


A. — Les Guz Hares des Mines de Pdroh et de Potasse et de 

qvslques attires Gaz Naimels, 

Nos experiences ont porte aur quatre gaz des mines de p^trole 
de P^helbronn (Bas-Rhin), et un gaz des mines de potasse de 
Wittdsheim (Haut-Rhin), deux gaz de Bondages faits 4 Lesquin 
(Nord) et 4 Vaux-en-Bugey (Ain) et deux gaz provenant de d^gage- 
ments natuiels secs 4 Moli^res (Drome) et 4 St. Barth41emy-en< 
Goa (Fontaine Ardente, Ys^re) . Ohaque gaz a dtd traitd, enprmdpe^ 
suivant les m^thodea analytiques pr4c6demment ddcrites. 

Voioi les r^ultats de nos etudes : 


Table XIII. 

Composition centesimale, en volumes, des Qaz des Mines de Pdtrole'et 
de Potasse d' Alsace et de qudgues autres Gaz Naiurds. 

Qaz re^es. 


Lieux d'Origine. 

Anhydride 

carbonique. 

X 

O 

6 S 
S? 
«| 

Azote. 

o 

2 

d 

+ ® ©T +ot. 

Leaquin 

MoliVes 

0-97 

neant n^ant 

97-756 

1-274 

0-350 

0-924 

045 

traces 

97-99 

1-54 , 

0-0194 

0-0111 

0-008 

P^helbronn (Puitfi Xo. 1 
[Soufflard]) 

traces n^ant 

98-40 

1-56 ' 

0-040 

0-032 

0-008 

(Kutzenhaiise 
’ Sondage No. 

457) 

1*49 ? n^nt 

89-25 

9-09 

0-169 

0-154 

O-Ola 

„ (Sondage No. 

2141) 

falb. 

n^ant 

98-98 

1-00 

0-020 

0-017 

0-003 

,, (Sondage No. 

2183) 

traces 

0*51 

n4ant 

98-10 

1-36 

0-023 

0-019 

0-004 

St. Barth41emy en Goa 
(Fontaine Ardente). 

7*3 

1*5? 

81-7 

9-37 

0-12 

0-103 

0-017 

Vaux^-Bugey (Sondage 

Ho. 2) 

3*3 

n^t 

9M8 

5-405 

0114 

0-019 

0-095 

Wittelsheim (Mines de Po* 
tasee de Mulhouse, Fosse 
Theodore) 

0*60 

n4ant 

96-67 

2-69 

0-038 

0-029 

0-009 
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Qazettx {en mHres cubes par an). 

Origizie. Argon. 

Leaqiiin 6H 

[[‘//'//.‘/.y.”; 22-8 

yaxxs 4,219 

Cee" nouveaux r^sultats experimentaux viennent confirmer en 
tous points les conclusions d^uites de nos recherches sur les gaz 
rares des gaz thermaux et des grisous. 

1. An point de vue qualitatift nous constatons, dans les gaz 
d’ Alsace, la presence ©Onstante de Tazote ct des cinq gaz rares.* 

2. Au point de vue guantitatif^ si nous envisageons la composi< 
tion de Vazote brut (azote + gaz rares), nous observons que les 
relations Stabiles par nous antdrieurement concemant les rapports 
mutuels entre les proportions de Tazote et des gaz rares sont 4gale> 
ment vdrifi^es. On trouve, en efiet, que le rapport argon-azote 
ne varie (lorsqu^on prend pour unite sa valeur pour Tair) qu^entie 
0'29 et 1*68, limites reUtivement ^troites et d’ailleurs comprises 
entre les valeurs extremes (0'25 et 3’39) precedemment trouvees. 

Toutes donndes nous font defaut sur les proportions de n^n, de 
krypton et de x^non, mais nous pouvons afiSrmer que ces propor- 
tions sont n^gUgeables devant celles de I’argon : eUes sont tr^ 
petites, et Tpn ne saurait douter que les rapports krypton-argon^ 
xinon-argon et xenon-krypton ne soient en accord avec la loi de 
Constance que nous avons anterieuxement etablie. 

Quant & rhdUum, nous constatons, ici oomme partout ailleurs, 
la grande variabilitd des rapports helium-azote et helium-argon. 

On voit que ces observations apportent une pleine confirmation 
i la r^gle gen^rale que nous avons formulae relativement a la 
composition qualitative et quantitative de Tazote brut des gaz 
naturels. 

B. — U H ilium de divers gaz naturels [AUemagne, EtcUs-Uyiis, 

* Canada, etc.). 

En dehors de nos recherches personnelles, que nous venoM de 
resumer, un grand nombre de gaz naturels ont ete etudies par 
differents auteurs, mais toujours d’une maniere assez Sommaire. 
Cost Burtout de rh61ium qu’on s^est le pl\is souvent occupe, en raison 
de Tint^r^t exoeptionnel qu’il presente. Je me bomerai & mentionner 
les principaux de ces travaux parvenus k notre connaissance. 

Dans quelqu^ gaz naturels (Erdgazen) d'AUemagne et d*Autriche. 

* Avant nos recherches, Thulium et le n^on avaient deja et^ mis en evide^ice 
dans \in gaz de mine de potasae (L^opoldshall, He : 0'17%) pair Erdmann et 
dans deux gaz de pdtrole de Pechelbronn par Czako. 

3 U 2 


Helium. 

1,369 

1-4 

4-7 

20,747 
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Hongrie, Czak6 a trouy6 des proportions d’h^Hum ooinpnses^^e^^ 
0*0014 et 0*38 pour 100 du m^laiige brut. Le d4bit du gw de 
Neuenganune eat tr^ important. La quantity d’b^um qu’il 
fournit annuellement depasse 25000 metres cubes ; Uestnotablement 
plus 61ev4 quo le plus eleye de ceus que nous avons sigual^e (Axusui, 
4380 metres cubes). 

P. Cady et MacFarland ont ^tudi4 de notnbreux gas des 

Etats-TJnis d'Amerique; les teneurs en h41ium 6taient compxifies 
entre 0*009 pour 100 et 1'84 pour 100 du m^ange brut. BfacLexman 
et sea ooUaborateurs (Satterly, Patterson, etc.) out ^alement 
etudi6 un grand nombre de gaz naturels d% Canada ; les teneurs 
en helium maxima observ4es etaient 0*3 pour 100. Lee debits sont 
souvent consid^bles, et nous verrons plus loin que des extractions 
industrielles sont en cours tant au Canada qu’aux Etate-Unis. 

L’azote brut a le plus souvent ete dose, de m5me qu’on a parfois 
recherche et reconnu la prraence de Targon, plus rarement du neon. 
Avec les donnees des auteurs, nous avons pu calculer les rapports 
heliufn-azQte, et, comme il etait a prevoir, ils se sont trouv4s essen- 
tiellement variables. 

On voit que si une multitude de gaz naturels riches en gaz com- 
bustibles ont ete etudies, il n’en est pas qui aient fait Tobjet de 
recherches aussi completes que les notres but quelques-uns de ces 
gaz. N^nmoins, toutes sommaires que sont lea donndes expert- 
mentales des auteurs, elles suffisent h nous montrer que tons les 
resultats partiels concordent parfaitement avec ceux que nous avons 
nous-memes obtenus. Et Ton peut en inf^ier, en toute certitude, 
que I’azote et les cinq gaz rares sont pr^nta dans tons les gaz 
souterrains nches en gaz combustibles. 

IV . — Les gaz rares des gaz de roehes ei des gaz 
volcaniques . 

De tr^ nombreuses recherches ont ete executees star les gaz de 
roehes et les gaz volcaniques. Ce sont gen^raleinent des melanges 
complexes, oil dominent souvent les gaz combustibles (hydrog^ne, 
oxyde de carbone, hydrog^ne sulfur^, methane) accompagn^s princi- 
palemmit d’azote et de gaz carbonique. 

A. — C’est en caloinant la cl6v4ite que Kamsay d4couvrit rh6liuin 
(1895). Ce gaz, ainsi que Targon, a 4t^ ^alement renconti^ par 
Bamsay et Travers dans di£[4rents autres min^raux. 

Des recherches trfe dtendues de Strutt (1908 et anndes suivantes) 
ont montr4 que Thulium accompagne g4n^xalement les traces de 
substances radioactives pr^ntes dans les roehes communes, ign^ 
ou s^dimentaires, et le mime aujet a aussi Itl Itudil peu apris par 
Piutti, 
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L’^Mtun est le seul des gaz rares qui aient fait Vobjet de y^ritables 
dosages dans les rocbes. 

B.-?-X*Mgon et I’hdUnm ont 4td determines i>ar Kasini, Anderlini 
ei Sslvadon dans les snffioni de 3Larderello (Toscane), les gaz des 
souatazes de Ponzzoles et les gaz bydrooarbones de Salsomaggiore 
(189^*^906). Porlezza et Norzi ont etudid aussi, au memo point 
de ies gaz de Larderello. 

MoLsSan (1902) a trouve Targon dans une fumeroUe du Mont- 
Peld (Martinique), ainsi que dans deux fumerolles de la Guadeloupe. 

Mouren et Lepape (1909) ont reconnu la prince des cinq gaz 
rarefl dans un gaz de et les y ont dosM (sauf le n4on). Les 

rapports argon-azote^ hrypton-argoTif xinon-argon ont ete trouv^ 
tr^ voisins de leur valeur pour Pair (respectivement 1*15 — 1*1- — 1-2, 
le rapport dans Pair 4tant pris pour unite). 

Tho^lsson a dos4 Pargon et Ph61ium dans les gaz des geysers 
d’Islande (1910). Les proportions dans les melanges argon + azote 
etaient comprises entre 0 62 et 2*25 pour cent. 

En 1912, des gaz receuiUis au crat^re du Kilauea (Des HawaT) 
ont 6i4 dtudi^ par Day et Shepherd, qui n’y ont pas trouve 
d'argon. 

En 1919, Shepherd, examinant d’autres gaz de la meme origine, y 
a trouvd des pro}X)rtion8 tr^ variables d*argon, allant jusqu’^i, 
19*11 pour cent, de Pa^ote hmi (azote + gaz rarea). 

Allen et Zies, plus rwemment, ont dose Pargon dans des fumerolles 
d’ Alaska; lea proportions de ce gaz dans Pazote brut etaient com- 
prises entre 0*9 et 1*55. 

Comme on le voit, ies gaz volcaniques examines jusqu’A pr&ent, 
sauf ceux du Kilauea, preaentent pour le rapport argon-azote (le 
seul que les donn^ experimentales pennettent de calculer) des 
valeurs s^accordant parfaitement avec eelles qui ont ete trouvees 
pour les autrea gaz naturels. Le eas exceptionnel du gaz du 
Kilauea nous paralt pouvoir s'expliquer par les considerations que 
nous avons ddji preaihtees A propos des gaz thermaux et des grisoua 
(toute relation de Pazote, surtout dans les conditions geochimiques 
tt^s particulieres qui se trouvent realisees au lac Be lave fondue du 
Kilauea).* 

V. — Conclusions. 

I. Ilesti]npo8sible,en considerant dans leur ensemble lea nombreux 
faits relatifs A VcaoU brut (azote -f- gaz rares), de ne pas apercevoir 
Tetroite analogie de oomp(^ition qui s’en d^gage entre Pazote brut 

* On trouvera de lumibreuees donuees num^riquee et des considerations 
interessantes sor lea gas volcaniques dans ime belle ^iude d'ensemble 
du sujet publlee par E. T. Allen dans le Journal oitht yfoiil7*n /ns/i/ide, t. 193, 
P< 129 (1922). 
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desgrisouB on autres m^anges naturels riches en gaz oombnsiibifis, 
d’une part, et celni des gaz thermauz, d’antre part. Bartout 
Va^te brut a la m^me composition qualitati^ : ittote, h^Uuin, 
n^n, argon, krypton et x4non. Partout la prox>ortion d'azote est 
largement predominante ; partout Element les deux gaz rares les 
plus abondants sont Jargon et Thulium, devant lesquele le krypton 
et le x^non sont toujouTs, et le neon presque toujours, n^hgeables, 
Partout encore, nous trouvons que les rapports lery-jpUmr-airgon sont 
voisins les uns des autres, ainsi que les rapports x^pnan^a/rgim et 
xinon-hrypion, et aussi ceux de chacun do ces gaz aveo I’azote. 
Dans les diverses categories de melanges gazeux, enfin, nous con- 
statons la in§ine irregularite dans les rapports entre Thulium, d’uu 
c6t4, et, de Tautre, Tazote, Targon, le krypton et le xenon-* con* 
trasiant manifestement avec la fixitd des rapports mutuelk de ces 
demiers elements. ^ 

Une telle ressemblance ne i)eut se comprendre que si tons ces 
azotes bruts ont \ine origine commune. 

Conaiderons, en effet, pour fixer les idees, Tazote brut des grisous 
et celui des gaz thermaux. Si ces deux azotes bruts avaient une 
origine differente, la similitude dans la composition qualitative 
pourrait, la grande rigueur, se concevoir ; mais comment s’expH- 
querait-on la Constance des rapports mutuels entre Vazote, Targon, 
le krypton et le xenon dans tous les melanges \ II faut dono^ que 
Torigine des azotes bruts soit commune, 

2. Une consequence de cette maniere de voir est que Tazote des 
grisous ne peut provenir de la houille. SMI en dtait ainsi, en effet, 
la houille devrait etre la source de tous les azotes bruts, puisque les 
azotes bruts doivent avoir necessairement tous la m@me origine; 
et Tazote avec les gaz rates, dont il resterait & trouver la provenance, 
devrait done passer des houilles grisouteusea dans lea sources 
thermales. Or cela est inadmissible, attendu que les terrains 
houillers ne constituent qu’une minime fraction de T^cotce terrestre 
et qu’il y a des sources thermales dans toutes 1^ ooutrfes, houillte 
ou non. U azote du grisou n’est done pas i^u de la houille. C’est 
de Fazote mineral qui, sans aucun doute possible, vient d’ailleurs, 
ainsi que les gaz rares qui Taccompagnent. 

On prouverait par le m^me raisonnement que Fazote des gaz de 

* Nous rappelozu que lea donu^a quantitativee precises nous noanquent 
en ce qui conceme 1© n4on. Nous pouvons afflrmer toutafoia quo dans tous 
lea melanges naturels il n’y en a jamais qug do trte faiblos proportiona et 
que, de plus, ellea sont g6n6ralement n^ligeables devant ceUes de Vh^liiun. 
Nous pouvons done pr^voir, pour le moint, que si les rapports du n^on ftv« 
Fargon (ou avec le krypton, le id^non ou Vazote) se montrent variables, i 
ne peuvent I’etre qu^entre des Ihnites beaucoup moLna ^tendues que dans e 
citf de rh<31ium. 
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ptoile a» ^galenoent une origine mingle et que, comtne les gaz 
rates, ii viwt aussi d'ailieurs. 

On peut done dire que chaque valeur dea rapports mutuels entte 
Tazote, Fargon, le krypton et le x^non, sensiblement la m§me dans 
tous les xn^langes gazenx natnrels, caract^rise I’azote brut de ces 
melanges et en est comme la marque de fabrique. L’air atmosphe- 
riqne, rappelons-le, ne fait pas exception k la i^gle, puisqne les 
divers rapports y pr^ntent des valeurs voisines de oelles qu’on 
trouve dans les melat^es souterrains. Et Vanalogie qui apparait, 
h, oe point de vue, entre I’atmosph^re exteme et Vatmosph^re 
interne de la Terre, ne kbisse pas que d’etre fort suggestive 

3. Get azote brut, dont nous venons ainsi de prouver la com- 
munaut^ d’origine pour tous les melanges gazeux naturels, d’oii 
provient-t-U ? 

Nous remonterons ici encore, comme nous Favons fait lorsque 
nous nous sommes propose d’expUquer la Constance de nos rapports, 
jusqu’^ la nebuleuse solaire. 

La masse gazeuse incandescente devait etre un melange relative- 
ment homog^ne dans ses differentes parties. Le fragment con- 
stitqtif de la Terre s’^tant detache, celle-ci comprend bientot trois 
concentriques : une masse en fusion, une ^orce solide 
h^tra^dne et Tatmosphere gazeuse. Au cours de revolution 
con^ue de la Plan^te, tandis que les autres elements contractaient 
des oombinaisons mutuelles, les gaz rares, en vertu de leur inertie 
chimique, et aussi en grande partie, Fazote, element TelaiivemeTU 
inerte, sont demeurfe libres, et comme ils sont difficilement lique- 
fiables, ils ont conserve Fdtat gazeux ; et leurs rapports quantitatife 
mutuels, dans Fatmosphere exteme comme dans les melanges 
gazeux souterrains qui furent emprisoim^ ou occlus dans les roches 
de Fdcorce au moment de sa solidification, ont dO se maintenir peu 
diffdrents de oe qu’iU dtaient au ddbut.f 

Bref, notie asote knU (azote -f g^z rares) a garde intact son cachet 
d’origine depuis F^p^ue de la nebuleuse jusqu’d. nos jours. 

4. L’azote brut occlus est susceptible d’etre degage par diversea 
causes, parmi lesquelles Faction des eaux pnrfondes n’est "sans 
doute pas la moins importante.J Celui qui est emprisonn^ (dans des 

* Observons que Fazote brut de Fair atmosph^rique s’4carte de la plupart 
dea azotee brute des mdlai^es souterrains par sa f aible teneur en hdlium (y 

t Honnia ce qui regarde rh61ium, dont nous savons qu*il y a production 
continue aux d^pens des corps radioactifs dans F^coroe terraatre, et qui Mt 
plus ou moins abondant da^ 1^ melanges souterrains, par rapport aux 
autres gaa inertea, suivmit la nature des terrains traverses. 

t Armand Gautier a ^is Fid^ que la plus grande partie des gaz thermaux 
doit provenir du noyau terrestre incandescent (fievue ^cKtdi/lque, 2 et li 
ttovembre 1907). 
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pookes plus on moius yolumiueiiaes) peut ^tie lil>4r4 boos rinftosbce 
dee mouTements d’eneemble au looaux de i’^ooioe ; tr^bkuttntfi 
de^teno, 4mpMoi» voleaniques, ete., amenant des Taptares el des 
difilocations. Quels que soient les in4camsmes» Taaote brat, use 
fois mis en liberty, se x^pandra de proche en proc^e, k tiaven les 
fissures, entrain^ par les eaux, par difEusioUt etc., dans les difE4reuts 
milieux de T^rce.* H p4ii4trera, notamment, dans la hcmfile, et 
ira se mel^ au methane du grisou. H rencontrera ^al^imt les 
petioles et, ayec les hydrocarbures volatils de ces dmd^, il 
s’^chappera dans Tatmosphere. 

On prdvoit, ainsi, que tous les gaz issue du sein de la tem; gaz 
thermaux, griaous, gaz de p^troles, gaz volcaniques, etc,, devront 
contenir une certaine proportion de cet azote brut, et e’est une 
provision que Vexp^rience verifie compl^tement. 

5, li’azote brut des melanges naturels, nous ne saurions trop le 
T^p^ter, se reooimait pertout et toujours ^ sa marque de f^brique : 
I’inertie chimique de Tazote, de I’argon, du krypton et du x^on, et 
ia propriete que possMent ces gaz d’etre diffioilement liqu^fiables, 
font que chacun de leurs rapports quantitatifs mutuels pr^seute; 
dans les differents melanges, une valeur toujours voisine de la 
valeur moyenne correspondante. Cette loi de Constance ne peat 
Stre alter^ que par des processus physiques : occlusion, dissdktioQ, 
difiusion, etc., c'est k dire entre des limites peu 4tendues. 

Nous avons observe, en fait, quelques ecarts relativement nolftbles 
dans les grisous. Cela n’a rien qui doive nous surprendre, puisque 
le charbon est une matiere susceptible d’absorber lea diff^nts gaz 
dans des proportions fort inegales et, par suite, de leur faire subir 
un veritable fractionnement.t Ailleurs, le fractionnement naturel 
peut etre opere par diffusion, par dissolution, etc,, et les effets 
produits varieront suivant les conditions de temperature et de 
pression, suivant la nature du solvant, etc. 

A la reflexion, on voit done que ce serait la Constance rigoureuse 
des rapports qni devrait nous surprendre. 

6. Nous venons, en ce qui conceme les leg^res variations dee 

• En pleine concordance avec cette mani^re de voir, un toufflard d’azote noua 
fut aign^S en fdvrier 1912 par M. Barroia 4 Leisquin, prte de Lille, & la pro- 
fondeur de 45 mMres, dans le forage No. 1 de la Soci^te Thomson-Houston. 
Koiu lui trouvAmes la composition cent^aimale suivante; anhydride car* 
bonique, 0-97; oxyg^e, n6ant; gaz combustibles, n4ant; azote, 97'75; 
gaz rares en bloc, 1-274; argon, 0-350; helium, 0-924. Le d^bit ^tait de 
18 metres cubes & Pheure, ce qui portait le d6bit quotidlen d*b^lium A 3970 
litres. Le soufflard ^tait encore en activity en 1914 ; ae trouvant dana la 
zone dea operations militaires, il a diaparu dans le boulevexeement dea terrains. 

t On se souvient que e’est pr^is^ment but cette propri4U que lepoaent 
nos m^thodee de determination qualitative et quantitative dts differents ^ 
fares. 
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r»pp(^^ muiuek entxe I’azote, Vser^ovi^ le krypton et le xenon, de 
c(»i^d4TO Ifis indlftngeB ilaturcl^ dans lenr ensemble. Un int^r8i 
partioaUer s'attaobe k la oomparaison, au mdme point de vne, des 
mdlangee sontemins et de Tair atmospberique. 

CNa salt que Tatmoeph^ exteme de la Tene se rai^fie & mesute 
que Tcm e’^l^ve. La distribution de chaque gaz en hauteur ob^t, 
^eoriquement, 4 une loi exponentielle, laquelle, avec des coefficients 
dii^rents, eet de meme forme pour tous. Conformement k cette 
loi, la teneur de Tair en gaz legers croit avec I’altitude, tandis que 
les gaz louids se concentrent dans les basses r^ons. B’un autre 
cot^) ainsi que la M4oanique permet de le demontier, toutes les 
molwules qui, dans les couches exterieures de notre atmosphere, 
gout anim^ d'une vitesse d’au moins 11*2 kilometres par seconde 
et B© dirigent vers I’espaoe, doivent whapper k Tattraction terrestre. 
Or, les gaz les plus l^ers etant ceux dont la vitesse moyenne des 
mol^ules est la plus 41ev46 et dont la concentration dans ces regions 
est en meme temps la plus forte, on voit que les molecules susceptibles 
de quitter Tatmosphere sont plus nombreuses pour ces gaz que 
pour les gaz plus lourds. 11 se produit done ainsi une distillation 
continue et fractionnde de gaz des basses i^ons vers les hautes 
i^ons, et de celles-ci vers les espaoes celestes. On compiend 
qu’en vertu de ce m^anisme la teneur de Tail en gaz louids doit 
cpoitre avec temps.* Si cette mani^re de voir est exacte, le rapport 
zirum-argonf par exemple, doit etre plus grand dans I’air actuel 
qu’il ne I’^tait dans Fair initial. 

Or, d*apr6s notre hypoth^ astrophysique, Fazote brut des 
melanges gazeux souterrains n^est autre que oelui de Fair initial ; il 
semble done que les rapports dans Fair actuel devraient Stre 
mperieurs k ceux de cet azote brut. 11 n^en eat rien, du moins en 
general; et Fon observe, au contraire, que les valeuis moyennes 
des rapports dans les gaz souterrains surpassent les valenrs des 
memes rapports dans Fair. 

Nous estimons qu*on ne saurait voir \k une infirmation de notre 
hypoth^. La deduction qui pr^Me suppose, en effet, que la 
composition de Fazote brut initial n’a pu s*alterer d’aucune mani^re 
au coura de Fevolution de la Plan^te. Et cela est manifestement 
invraisemblable, ^tant donn^es les causes physiques multiples de 
variability auxquelles est perpytuellement soumise la composition 
des melanges gazeux naturels. 

En ryality le probiyme est probablement ti^s complexe. D’im« 

* On. pent aj outer que Fatmoaph^re ultima de la Terre, n^cesaairenient 
tr^ lardfi^e, devta 6tre constitu^ Burtout par le gaz le plus lourd, qui est le 
rinon (noua faiaems abatraotion ici de FAmanation du radium ou niton, gaz 
qui eat plus dense enootre que le xAnon). 

" Zv* 
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portautes doim^, qui nous font encore d^aut, sera^t indiE^c. 
sables pour une discussion fructueuse. B oonviendta, nota^TOent, 
^d^^tudier Tazote brut des melanges gazeux cdssous dans : list (Saux 
(eaux superficielles, eaux de la mer, eaux thermales) et ;^li$ leg 
petroles, ainsi que celui qui est occlua dans les divexses de 

roches (roches primitives, roohea sedimentaires, charbonS) eta.)« 

7. Les gaz rares autres que Vh^lium au regard dea corps radioacUfs,^ 
Les relations simples que nous venous de mettre en Evidence entie 
les proportions de quelques elements dans la Nature appmrtent 4 la 
Geophysique et 4 TAstrophysique des donndes inattenduesr— oar ici, 
comme il arrive generalement, rexperience a prdc^4 la thdorie—et 
il est vraisemblable quViles pourront servir de base 4 doB^avaux 
ulterieurs d’ordre theorique ou experimental. 

Par ailleurs, elles dclairent, d^une mani^re aussi utile qu^imprevue, 
une question toute diffdrente. Si une dtroite parents rattadie 
I’helium aux substances radioactives, on ne connait encore, d’une 
maniere positive, rien d’analogue relativement aux quatre auties 
gaz rares : neon, argon, krypton, xenon, presents, comme lui, dans 
i’atinosphere exteme et dans Tatmosphere interne de la Terre. 
Comme je Tai dit prec^emment, la grande similitude de propriety 
qui existe entre ces cinq elements porterait a supposer que le neon, 
Targon, le krypton et le xdnon sont, peut-^tre, de m6me que rh^lium, 
issus egalement des corps radioactifs, connus ou inconnus, qui 
seraient plus ou moins repandus dans les profondeurs de la Terre, 
et qui subiraient des metamorphoses du meme ordre que cities du 
radium ou du thorium engendrant de rhelium. C4pend4nt, pour 
fixer les id^s, envisageons Targon et le krypton. B y a proper- 
tionnalite entre ces deux gaz dans les melanges gazeux naturels ; et 
ce fait est difficile 4 concilier avec Thypothese d^aprSs laquelle ces 
gaz — ou settlement Tun d’eux — se produiraient adKeHamenl par ia 
desintegration, d’autres atomes. Si I’aigon et le krypton ont une 
telle origine, celle-ci doit sans doute remonter 4 une phase de 
4’Evolution de la matiere anterieure a la formation de T^orce 
terrestre. Quoiqu’il en soit, lent situation vis-4-vi8 des corps 
radioactifs apparait comme ties different© de celle de Thelium. 


AppiicatioTis Pratiques Des Oaz Rares* 

Nous savons que toute dwouverte scientifique, si exclusivemeut 
contemplatif que paraisse d’abord son interet, ne pent manquer de 
conduire, tot ou tard, 4 des applications pratiques. JL’on peut 
dire, en ce qui conoeme lea gaz rares, que les plus grandes esp^rances 
sont permises. 

L’argon s’emploie dans les lampes 4 incandescence, et des essais 
d’^lairage au n^n se sont montr^ fort encourageants. 
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On se propose de gox^er les ballons & Th^liuin, qui seront ainsi 
rendnsv ininfl am m ables. Quels progr^ en perspective poor TA^ro- 
nanldqae ! On pr^voit aussi Vutilisation de Vhelium pour r^clairage, 
8<Ht 'qu’6n rintroduisei comme Fargon, dans les laxupes ^ mean- 
descenoe, soit, ootuxne dans le cas du neon, qu^on illumine le ga;s 
rai^- L'emploi de rhelium pour la realisation de tr^ basses 
temperatures jMnait dgalement appele k un brillant avenir. En 
vue de c« applications et d^autres encore qui pourront 6tre 
envisag^es, la fabrication industrielle de Thulium est dej& en voie 
de ddveloppement. Au moment de Varmistice (11 novembre 1918), 
grace aux efforts concertos de MM. Moore, Cottrell, BurreU, 
Mft uu’fttg , etc., on avait extrait des gaz naturels, aux Etats-Unis, en 
vue le Fadnjstation militaire, 147,000 pieds cubes d’helium. Au 
Canada, M. MacLennan avec le concours de MM. Satterly, 
Patterson, etc., a dgalement installe une fabrication d’helimn. En 
France, on se prdoccupe aussi de cet int^ressant probl^me. En 
Juin 1919, le Ministre de la Marine institua une ‘‘ Commission de 
Thulium,’' charg4e de rechercher les sources exploitables dli^lium 
pouvant exister en France et dans les Colonies, et c^est sous ses 
auspices que nous avons, M. Lepape et moi, dtudie les gaz naturels 
d’AlBace. 

Messieurs, 

Je ne saurais clore cette conference sans faire observer toute la 
variety des problemes qu’on est conduit ^ envisager quand on 
etudie la dissemination des gaz rares dans la Nature. La raison en 
est dans la situation toute privil^ee qu’occupent i'argon et ses 
cong6a6res vis-^t-vis des autres elements. Leur complete inertie, 
qui les place, pour ainsi dire, en marge de la Chimie, leur permet;^ 
de roister, en restant sains et saufs, k tous les cataclysmes de 
TAstronomie et de la Gdologie ; elie leur assure une etemelle inviola> 
bilite. Grace, en outre, k la propriety dont ils jouisaent d'etre 
diUcilement liqu^ffables, ils ont acc^ dans tous les ffuides et dans 
toutes les atmospheres, ou lea cinq membres de la famiQe voyagent 
librement et toujours de compagnie. Un autre gaz, relativement 
inerte, I’azote, les acoompagne pftrtout ; il est leur diluant constant. 
C’eat un role bien suggestif que celui de Fhelium dans les processus 
de TEvolution de la ^tiere, et quelle destinee exceptionnelle que 
celle de ces divers Elements dans les phenomenes de la Physique du 
Globe et de TEvolution des Mondes ! 

Nombfeuses et importantes sent les lacunes experimentales qui 
apparaissent de tons cot^ quand on m^dite ces vastes questions. 
A les combler, nous invitons tous ceux qu’mteresse FHist^re de la 
Terre. 


3u* 2 
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CCXin. — The Molecviar Configurations of Pplynwftmr 
Aromatic Ccmjmunds. Part IV, 6 ; O'-DicWoro* 
di'phenic Acid; its Synthesis and Resolution into 
Optically Active Components, 

By Geohoe Haulatt Chbistib, Ctjthbbrt Whjjam 
Jambs, and Jambs KBimsE. 


In pursuing the inquiry into the nature of the oonfiguraiimi of 
diphenyl derivatives discussed in previous papers of tiiis series 
(T,, 1922, 121, 614 ; this vol., p. 779), it is of importance to a^rfeain 
to what extent their reeolvability into optically active components 
is affected by variation of the nature of the substituents or their 
orientation. 

In connexion with the former of these questions, we have investi- 
gated 6 ; 6' ’dicMorodipkenic acid (X), of which the synthesis is 
represented by the following scheme : 


Me Me Me Me 


(I.) (II.) (UI.) (IV,) 






(IX.) (X.) 


The only difficulties encountered in this series of reactions arose 
from the mobility of the halogen atom in 2-iodo*m-tolui(iine (HI) 
and in 2~iodo-m-aininobenzoic ac^d (VI), On this account, the 
preparation of the former from the corresponding nitro-compound 
must be carried out either by means of ferrous sulphate and am- 
monia (Wheeler and Liddle, Amer. Chem. J., 1999, 42, 441), or, if 
stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid be employed, only at a 
low temperature (compare Burton and Kenner, T,, 1922, 121, 675). 
Similarly, the hydrolysis of 2-iodo-Z-acet^fnin6benzoic acid (V) 
by means of hydrochloric acid must not be carried out above 100^ 
and even at this temperature iodine will be liberated if the reaction 
tfe too prolonged. Again, the amino^acid could not be prepared 
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by wpl; wduction of 2-iodo-3-nitrobenzoic acid owing to elimin* 
atiou of the iodine. In regard to the question as to whether the 
mobility of the halogen is favoured by salt formation (Burton and 
Kenner, Toe. eU*) it may be noted tlmt the iodotoluidine may be 
distilled in steam from alkaline solution without decomposition, 
and the hydrochloride of the amino>acid loses iodine at its melting 
point, whilst iodoacetylaminobenzoic acid (V) shows no tendency 
to decomposition under these conditions. This point is, however, 
one requiring further investigation. 

The resolution of 6 : d'-dichlorpdiphenic acid was accomplished 
by fractional oiystallisation of its brucine salts. The free acids 
respectively liberated from the two salts furnished sodium salts, 
solutions of which exhibited specific rotations of 21 ’43° and 
— 20*18°, respectively. 

These results confirm the correctness of the assumption that the 
cause of the stereoisomerism of the various nitrodiphenic acids 
previously investigated by two of us is not to be sought in any 
property peculiar to the nitro-group. It remains to be seen whether 
a racemic acid, isomeric with that now described, is obtainable 
from the corresponding dichlorophenanthraquinone. 

ExpBEIMENTAIi. 

^-lodO’^’OcHylaminobenzoic Acid. — 2-Iodo-m-toluidine was pre- 
pared in good yield by gradual addition of a solution of 2-i^o- 
3-iiitrotolu6ne (20 grams) in glacial acetic acid (134 grams) to a 
solution of stannous chloride (160 grams) in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid (160 c.c.) below 25°. The double tin salt which had 
separated after twelve hours was worked up in the usual manner. 

A suspension of 2-iodoaceto-m-toluidide (10 grams) in boiling 
water (1200 c.c.), containing magnesium sulphate (9*3* grams), was 
oxidised by gradual addition of potassium permanganate (15*4 
grams), llie 2’iodo-^-acetylafninodertzoic acid thus prepared formed 
colourless needles, m. p. 199°. It was hydrolysed by heating 
20 grams with concentrated hydrochloric acid (80 c.c.) at 100° 
until vapours of iodine appealed in the flask; on cooling, the 
hydrochloride of 2•»odo-3-amtno6en^o^ acid (7*5 grams), m. p, 262 — 
263° (with evolution of iodine), separated (Found : N = 4*76, 
equivalent = 146. C^HgOgNIjHCl requires N = 4*68 per cent ; 
equivalent 149*5). 

Z-Chl4ko-2^iodcben2oic Acid . — ^This compound, prepared from the 
above amino-acid in the usual manner, separates from water in 
pto, m. p. 137—138° (Found : C == 29*49 ; H == 1*68. C 7 H 40 aClI 
requires C 29*76 ; H 1 *42 per o^t.). The methyl ester (Found : 
c = 32«1 ; H == 2-00. C,H,0,C1I reqnirea C = 32-38 ; H = 2-03 
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ceat.) boils at 182®/28 mm., and the^elAyf ester^il^^^S®/ 
1^ inm. - •■• V’ 

6 : G^'-DicMorodiphenic Add , — ^The methyl ester of thtsr acM Was 
prepared by gradual addition of copper powder to an ^nal 
of methyl chloroiodobenzoate at 180®, and subsequent heai^g of 
the mixture at 230 — ^240® for one hour. The ethyl ester is prepared 
in a similar manner. 

r-6 : &-Lichlorodiphmic acidy Ci2H5Cl2(C02H)j, orystcdlises from 
alcohol in feathery clusters of ne^ea, m. p. 288® (Found : C = 
64-04; H = 2'16. C14H8O4CI2 requires C = 64*02; H == 2*07 per 
cent.). The methyl ester separates from benzene in almost rect- 
angidar prisms, m. p, 156°, whilst the ethyl ester crystaUises from 
alcohol in rhombic plates, m. p. 103 — 104® (Found: C = 68*88; 
E = 4*12. C1BH14O4CI2 requires C = 58*81 ; H — 4*36 per cent.). 

Resolution of r-6 : -Diddorodiphenic Add. 

By repeated fractional crystallisation of the mixture of salts 
prepared from 2 grams of the racemic acid and 6 grams of hydrated 
brucine, 2*3 grams of the pure, less soluble salt, and 1*35 grams of 
the pure, more soluble salt were separated with moderate ease. 

Brucine 1-6 : Q'-dichlorodiphenale, Ci4H8O4C4,2C2sH44O4N2,3Hj0, 
consists of rectangular prisms, m. p. 235®, and is the less soluble of 
the two salts thus obtained. For a 1*23 per cent, solution in chloro- 
form, [«x]ir + 1*97° (Found : H^O = 4*66, 
requires HgO = 4*68 per cent. Found : for the anhydrous material 
dried at 120®, N = 5*18. C6oH4(jOi2N4Cl2 requires N = 6*09 percent.). 

Brudne d-6 : Q'-dichlorodiphenate, Cj4H804Cl2,2Cj8H2404Nj,liH{|0, 
forms rectangular plates, m. p. 163® (decomp.). For a 1*16 per 
cent, solution in chloroform, [ajf — 58*62° (Found : HjO = 
2-43. C4QH’4o02aN4Cl2,l JHgO requires HjO = 2*40 per cent. Found ; 
for the anhydrous material dried at 120®, N = 6*17, C4oH4oOjjN4Clj 
f^uires N = 6*09 per cent.). 

«%^-6 : ^'-VicMorodiphenic add, Cj2H8Cl2(C02H)2, from the brucine 
salt, forms rectangular plates, m. p. 259®. For a 0*69 per cent, 
solution of the sodium salt, [a]i?‘ — 20*18®. The acid recovered 
from this solution furnished a dextrorotatory solution in ether, 
whioH, however, was too dilute for anything more than qualitative 
observation, 

1-6 ! ^'-Diddorodiphenic acid, 0|2H4Cls((X)2H)|, rectangular plates, 
m. p. 269®, furnished a sodium salt for which [«]}>“ + 21*43® in 
a 1*01 per cent, aqueous soluticm. 

One of ufl (G.H.C.) expresses grateful acknowledgment of a grant 
from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research which 
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is simiiaily indebted to Messrs. The British Dyestuff Corporationf 
limited, IWther, we wish to thank the Besearch Fund CJonunitte^ 
of the Chemical Society for a grant towards the expenses of this 
investigation. 
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CCXIV . — The Viscosity of some Cellulose Acetate 
Solutions, 

By Ekktbst Waltee Johk MaexhjBS, 

The subject of the viscosity of colloidal solutions has received 
considerable attention, especially with the object of establishing 
a quantitative relation between viscosity and concentration.* 
In most cases, however, the concentrations of the sols were never 
high; for example, Baker (T., 1913, 103, 1653), with cellulose 
nitrate solutions, seldom used concentrations above 4 per cent. 
The characteristic rapid rise of viscosity with increase of con- 
centration is such that the higher-concentration sols are very 
viscous intractable, and the capillary type of viscometer cannot 
readily be used. With the falling-sphere viscometer (Gibson and 
Jacobs, T., 1920, 117, 472), however, it was found possible to 
extend Uie viscosity measurements over a wide range of concen- 
tration, Hie exploration of the region of highly viscous sote,- 
apart from the interest attaching to the relation between viscosity 
and concentration or temperature, is of importance with regard to 
the stability of the higher-concentration sols and the existence of 
a saturation concentration as with crystalloids. 

The cellulose acetate solutions, which were clear and exhibited 
only a faint T^dall cone in the majority of cases, were kept fo^s 
some days before the viscosity was determined, there being viscos^y 
changes with time for a short period after dissolution (compare 
Masson and McCall, T., 1920, 117, 819). 

The viscosity values recorded are those for the true sols in absence 
of any gelation, there having been little or no aggregation of the 
dispersed particles, and therefore the values are largely ii^e- 
pendent of time, thermal history, mechanical treatment, etc. 

• For reviews and bibliography of the subject, see “ Colloids and their 
Viscosity,” a general discussion held by the Faraday Society {Trane. Faraday 
S'«., 1913, 9) ; “ Qeneral Beview on the Viscosity of Colloids,” by E. Hateohek, 
First Keport on Colloid Chemistry, 1917 ; “ Grundriss der KoUoidebenue,” 
Wo, Oetwald, 1919, p. 179 (English translation, 1918, p. 145), 
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Many of the aolB 'were found to give iden^bal reeidts after an 
interval of eight months> when examined under the same conditumB, 
indicating absence of the chemical changes which ocoiur 
hydrosols of proteins, especially on wanning. 

Incipient gelation of the sols can be detected by the inorease of 
viscosity with time, and when equilibrium is attained the visoositj 
of the system is abnormal, being variable 'with rate of shear and 
dependent on mechanical treatment and thermal history, factors 
'which affect the structure of aggregated particles (compare 
Maidles, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1923, 18, 327 ; de Jong, ^ec, trav, 
(Mm.t 1923, 42, 1). 

Apart from gelation, the presence of coarser particles in the sols 
causes variability of 'visccisity, so that different values are obtained 
by using a variety of viscometers. Hatschek and Humphreys 
(Proc. Phydcdl Soc.y 1916, 28, 274) showed the dependence of 
viscosity on the rate of shear in suspensions of rice starch in 
mixtures of carbon tetrachloride and toluene of the same density. 

With the cellulose acetate sols, the variation in 'viscosity as 
measured by the use of different viscometers and by the deviation 
from Stokes's law for falling spheres, amounted to 'within 2 per 
cent, for sols 'with a viscosity less than 6 (C.G.S. units), and to 
6 per cent, for sols of viscosity up to 10, whilst "with the very 
viscous solutions the variation sometimes reached 16 cent., 
the coarser panicles haviug accumulated. 


Expsbimental. 

The cellulose acetate employed was obtained from the Societe 
CJhimique des TJsines du Rhone. It charred at 208® and contamed 
0-23 per cent, of ash and 6*6 per cent, of water. The acetyl con- 
tent, 39-6 per cent., corresponded 'with that of the average cellulose 
acetate represented by the formula Ci 2 Hi 505 { 0 *(X)*C 5 Hjj )5 (com- 
Penton and Berry, Proc. €awb. Phil. iSoc., 1920, 20, i, 16). 

The material, as in the case of the parent substance cellulose, 
is not a chemical individual, but a complex mixture or solid solution 
of various acetates of similar chemical character but differing 'widely 
in viscosity. 

In Table I are given the relative viscosity values of various 
fractions of cellulose acetate obtained by the repeated fractional 
precipitarion of the original material from acetone solution by 
means of water. A portion of the material which remained in 
flii^.aaBpension in the aqueous acetone was not recovered. 

is possible that the fractionation of the cellulose acetate was 
ItdbOTpanied by some degradation; when two fractions 
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Table I. 

Fraotion a b c d 

Feroetttage (wt.) 2*3 10 4-6 26 

BeMu 0 visooBity ... 300 107 100 80 

FiACiion a gays the highest content of ash. 


6 

60 


I 

34 


9 

26 

25 


h 

5 

38 


mixed, the viscoeity of the mixture wa^ not the mean of those of 
the constituents. 

The cellulose acetate was dehydrated before use, by heating it 
in a steam-oven for four to five hours and then keeping it in a 
vacuum desiccator until its weight was constant. The density of 
the material in film form, after diying, was 1-317 at 26°. The 
densities of the solutions were determined to four places of decimals 
{corrected for air buoyancy) in the case of the lesser concentrated, 
and to three places for the higher concentrations. 

The solutions were prepared by allowing the colloid and dis- 
persion medium to stand in a warm place with occasional shaking. . 
In the case of the more concentrated solutions, several months 
elapsed before dissolution was complete. 

The lower-concentration sols were examined by means of a 
chain of viscometers of the Ostwald type, water being used as the 
standard. The fall of the steel spheres, sizes yV'"", and J", 
and of the specially prepared aluminium spheres in the case of 
. the more viscous sols, was followed by means of a travelling micro- 
scope. 

hi Table 11 are given the results obtained at 25° with cydo^ 
hexanone, b. p. 155‘5°, ^ 4 -“ 0*9423, and acetone, b. p. 56*5°, dj 
0*7847 (dehydrated with calcium oxide and fraction aUy distilled 
through a Young and Thomas six-unit still-head) as solvents. 


Table II, 


cyc/oHexftnone, 


Cone. 

Viscosity 

grams per 

[G.Q.S. 

100 c.c. 

unite). 

0 

2*4 X 10 -^ 

0*138 

2-9 X 10 '» 

0*524 

4*8 X l 0 -» 

0*917 

7-8 X 10 -» 

1*53 

14*9 X 10 ~* 

2*23 

33*1 X l(H 

2*8 

65 X 10 -» 

4*04 

1*66 

4-65 

2*31 

6*66 

10*4 


Cone. 

Viscosity 

grams per 

[C,0,S. 

100 c.o. 

units). 

9-95 

62 

14-88 

3*6 X 10 * 

20*64 

26-6 X 10 * 

26-6 

1-6 X 10 « 

34-3 

12 X 10 * 

44 

1 X 10 « • 

61 

2 X 10 ’ ♦ 


Acetone. 


Couo. 

Viscosity 

grams per 

(C.G.S. 

100 c.c. 

units). 

0 

3*2 X lO-» 

1-302 

1*58 X 10 *« 

2*78 

7 X 10 ^ 

4*8 

35-1 X 10 -* 

6*36 

83 X 10 ^ 

9*48 

4*85 

14*48 

35*3 

19*07 

1-48 X 10 * 

30 

3*5 X 10 * 

36*5 

1*6 X 10 * 


* Values extrapolated from the viscosity-temperature relatioUt since 
gelation ocotirred at 25®. 
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Although commercial ethyl formate was roiina xo oe a solvent,, 
the caiefoUy purified ester gave turbid solutions. 

Triaceiin^ 1'166; residue on ignition 0*007 per ’fEe 
material, mixed with twice its volume of benzene, remained olw 
on cooling to 0°, indicating absence of quantities of water and 
glycerol exceeding 0*26 i)er cent. 

The results obtained with this solvent are given in Table HI. 


Table III. 


Cone. 



Viscosity. 




10®. 

15®. 

20®. 

26®. 

30®."' 

0 

0-46 

0-33 

0-245 

0163 

0-134 

1 

2-38 



102 

0-75 

0-64 

Z 

— 

6-14 

4-05 

2-6 

1-8 

5 

93 

58 

36-5 

22-4 

14-9 

7 

— 

226 

— 

74 

49-3 

10 

— 

672 

— 

236 

141 

20 


50- 1 X 10* 

25-9 X 10* 

14 X 10* 

7-66 X 10* 


20 2-39 X 10* at 40-2® ; 105 X 10* at 50® ; 310 at 66®. 


Benzyl alcohol. The material was free from visible and odorous 
impurities ; 1*043 ; chlorine content less than 0*01 per cent. ; 

96 per cent, distilled between 205“ and 206“ /760 mm. 

The higher-concentration benzyl alcohol sols gelate at 25“, but 
it is possible to assign a value to the ungelated sol by extrapolation 
from the viscosity-temperature curve and also from the relation^ 
between the viscosity and the time of transition from sol to gel. 

The results obtained at 25° with this solvent are given in Table IV. 


Table IV. 


Cone. 

Viscosity. 

Cone. 

Viscosity. 

Cone. 

Viscidity. 

0 

6-3 X lO-* 

0-5 

8-3 X 10-* 

7 

14-8 

O-OS 

5-4 X 10'* 

1 

13 X ICh* 

10 

70 

0-1 

6-5 X 10'» 

2 

37 X 10-* 

15 

5*6 X 10* 

0-2 

6-0 X lO'* 

4 

2 

22 

6*6 X 10* 



\ 


30 

4-6 X 10* 


Substance, possibly cellulose chloroacetate, in 

acetone at 25°. The results are given in Table V. 


Cone. 

Viscosity. 

Table V. 

Cone. Viscosity. 

Cone. 

Viscosity. 

0-4 

4-2 X 10-* 

12 

9-2 X 10-* 

77-6 

12 

0-8 

6-4 X IQr* 

16 

1-71 X lO'i 

86-3 

15-2 

1-6 

7-9 X 10-* 

24 

3*7 X 10-* 

111 

27 

4 

2-0 X 1(H 

40 

1-51 

224* 

i 306 

8 

6 X 10-* 

56 

4-2 




, ♦ Prepared by allowing the previous sol to evaporate in a deeiccator, care 
being taken to keep the sol homogeneous. 
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Visco^y-TempenUure ItekUiona* 

The values are given in terms of the viscosity of the sol at 25®, 
taken as unity. 

Tablb VI. 

Belative viscosity of cellulose acetate in benzyl alcohol solution. 


Tem^f- Concentration. 


liure . 

0. 

1. 

6. 

10. 

30. 

35^ 

20“ 

1-18 

1-26 

1-43 






30 

0'86 

0-82 

0-76 

065 

0-45 

0-39 

35 

0'76 

’0-60 

0-58 

046 

0-25 

018 

40 

064 

0*69 

0-49 

0-35 

012 

0*06 

50 

— 

0-44 

0-3 

017 

— 

0‘02 


Table VII. 

^ nitrobenzene. 

Concentration 5/100. Concentration 50/100. 


^Temp. 

Viscosity. 

Belative ij. Temp. 

Viscosity. 

Belative V- 

36“ 

0'0965 

0-829 40° 

5-628 

0-6 

32 

0-1017 

0-874 34 

6-717 

0-714 

30 

0-1058 

0-909 26 

9-065 

0-964 

25 

0*1163 

1 25 

9-4 

1 

20 

0-1289 

1-108 22-5 

10-28 

1-093 

19 

0-1325 

1-14 19 

11-77 

1-252 

18 

0-1359 

1-169 17 

12-8 

1-363 



Table VIII. 





Solvent; acetone. 



Oelluloee nitrate (nitroeen 




content 11-5%). 

Cone. 10/100. (C 

ifSisOjCli),. 

Cone. 10/100. 

Temp. 

Viscosity. 

Belative ij. Viscosity. 

Belative ij* 

30“ 

7-47 

0-85 

0-065 

0-95 

28 

7-97 

0-911 

0*066 

0-97 

25 

8-75 

1 

0-068 

1 

22 

9-56 

1-092 

0-071 

1-04 

20 

10-21 

1-7 

J)-073 

1-07 

16 

11-48 

1-311 

0-078 

1-14 

14 

12-14 

1-39 

0-081 

M8 

12 

12-87 

1-47 

0-085 

1-25 

10 

13-62 

1-66 

0-098 

1-43 

8 



0-107 

1-66 


Discussion, 

There does not appear to be any simple relation between the 
^^scosity and the concentration of the solutions examined. The 
relations j^tween' the logarithm of the viscosity and the con- 
centration, and between log where is the viscosity of the sol 
y}^ that of the dispersion medium, and the logaritiun of 
the concentration, aro represented by smooth curves, and the 
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curvfenear character ’wjll remain if the ccinwtrationfi be eaipressed 
aa percentage by volume or by weight of the total system. Similaiiy 
there does not appear to be any simple relation between flmdity 
smd concentration. The various empirical and ralaontd formulae 
connecting viscosity and concentration established with a certain 
measure of success in the case of various hydrosols over a limited 
range of concentration, are not applicable to the resnlte obtained 
with cellulose acetate. 

The empirical formula proposed by Baker (Zoc, c»i.) for cellulose 
nitrate solutions, namely, 17/170 =(!-{- (m)*, ^though applicable to 
cellulose acetate solutions of concentrations below 10 per cent, 
(compare Visser, “ Aeronautical Research Committee Reports and 
Memoranda,” No. 768, 1920), fails over wider ranges. 

The possibility of establishing a generally valid formula con. 
necting the viscosity and the concentration of colloidal solutions 
seems remote, since there are so many contributing factors. The 
relative specific characters of the colloid, and medium, have a 
profound influence on the viscosity values. The degree of dis- 
persion and accordingly the degree of solvation of the dispersed 
particle are complex functions of the concentration, whilst the 
influence of the degree of dispersion on viscosity is not well known. 
Further, most naturaUy-ocourring colloids are heterogeneous and 
the size of the dispersed particle is not uniform. 

An examination of the viscosity-temperature data indicatee 
that, in general, the temperature coefficient increases rapidly with 
fall in temperature or rise in concentration, to an extent depending 
on the specific character of the ester. In some cases there is a 
bend in the viscosity-temperature curve, such aa in the case of 
hydrosols of gelatin (compare Davies and Oakes, J, Amer. Chem. 
Soe., 1922, 44, 46). 

There is a definite upper limit to the ratio of solute to solvent 
in ordinary solutions, namely, the saturation concentration, but 
colloidal solutions, otfier than the suspensoids, are generally re- 
garded as mixtures of mutually soluble components, or complex 
concentration-variable systems (Wo. Ostwald, “ Grundriss det 
KoUoidchemie ” 1919, pp. 39 , 168), thus, gelatin or silicic acid 
with water, and cellulose acetate with benzyl alcohol, will, with 
proper regulation of temperature, take up progressively greater 
or smaller amounto of dispersion medium without separating out 
in a coarsely disperse form. 

On the other hand, the fact that many of the sols gekte at high 
concentration or at low temperatrftes indicates that tie limit of 
stability of the sol, corresponding to a satmatiaQ ormoentratioB, 
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the 09lluk»d ftoetate from solution aa an opoleiscent 

maasinatead of ih» jelly formation iiaving occurred. 

Thus we may regard a sol which is stable with no signs of gelation 
as being below the saturation limit. By cooling the cyclohexanone 
Bols to — 10®, and the benayl alcohol sola to about 16®, .with 
stirring, the oelluloee acetate was precipitated from solution, A^dlst 
with the higher^concentration sols gelation occurred. There was 
also evidence of incipient gelation, after several months, with the 
triacetin sol of concentration 20/100. 

The fluid character of the acetone sols at 26® peisiated until the 
concentration reached at least 36*6/100, but by allowing the sol to 
concentrate by spontaneous evaporation there was eventually a 
transition to the gel state. 

If it be admitted that gelation is a consequence of the saturation 
concetttraticoi having been exceeded (compare von Weimam, 
''Grundziige der Dispersoid Chemie,’' Dresden, 1911), then the 
curve canneoting gelation temperature or “ setting ” point with 
concentration is analogous to the solubility curve of a crystalloid. 

For permission to include results obtained during researches at 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment, acknowledgment is made to the 
Director of Research, Air Ministry. 

Biskbbck: Coixkge, London. 

Bqyau AiBCSArr Bbtabushkknt, 

FARNBOBOca]^ [Received, 3farcA. 14fA, 1923.] 


CCXV . — Mercaptans of the Purine Group, Part /. 

By SiB Peatulla. Chasdra RAy. GopAl Chandra Grakbavarp, 
and pRAPULLA KdalAb Bosk, • 

Thb action of potassium hydroaulphide on 2 : 6‘dichlorO'8- 
hydroxypuriue has been inv^tigated with a view to the synthesis^ 
and study of the corresponding possible mercaptans. It was, 
however, found that potassium hydrosulphide in boiling alcoholic 
solution did not react with the dichloropttrine in the way expected, 
the hydrosulphide being simply decomposed with the separation 
of the potassium salt of the oxypurine, whilst in aqueous solution' 
at 100® the interaction led to a mixture of various products from 
which the mercaptan could not be isolated in a pure condition. 
At a higher temperature, however, and under pressure, bolfc the 
chlorine atoms were^ replaced by thiol groups and 2 : 
^y^fOxypuHfie (I) was obtained. 





HS- 


:N=:C*SH 1fr=:C-SH ' 

(L) (H.) 



(in.) 


tiie action of potassium hydrosulphide on several chlotopDrines 
has been studied by Fischer and his co-workere 1899» 31, 
431), who have shown that in the cases of trichloropurine and 
2 : 6-dichloro-7-methylpurine, the reaction proceeds very smoothly 
even in the cold. The difficulty observed in our case in replacing 
the chlorine atoms by thiol groups was supposed to be due to the 
presence of the acidic hydroxyl group in position 8. Accordingly, 
2 ; 6-dichloro-8-hydroxypurine was methylated to 2 i 6-dichloro- 
8>oxy-7,; 9-dimethylpurine (Fischer, Ber.^ 1898, 30, 2208), whereby . 
the substance completely lost its acidic nature, (fe treatment 
with hot alcoholic potassium hydroaulphide, one of the chlorine 
atoms of the dimethyl derivative was replaced by a thiol group, 
thus showing that the chlorine atom is rendered more labile by the 
suppression of the acid character of the oxypurine. The thiol- 
purine has probably the constitution (11), as Fischer (Ber., 1898, 
30, 2226 ; 1899, 31 , 104, 431, etc.) has shown that the chlorine atom 
in position 6 is more reactive than that at 2. The extreme reactivity 
of substituents in position 6 ia further corroborated by the fact that 
the methyl ether of the above-mentioned thiolpurine, when boiled 
with potassium hydrosulphide in alcohol, is hydrolysed to the 
parent mercaptan instead of yielding the 2-thiol derivative as 
expected. 

2 : Q-Dithiol-^-oxy-l : Mimethylpurine (HI) has been obtained 
from both 2 : 6-dichloro-8-oxy'7 : 9-dimethylpurine and 2-chloro- 
6-thiol-8-oxy-7 : 9-dimethylpurine by heating with aqueous potassium 
hydrosulphide under pressure at 130°. These mercaptans possess 
^a strongly acid character and form beautifully crystalline potassium 
and so^um salts. TMb hydrogen atoms of the thiol groups are 
^readily replaced by alkyl groups, producing alkyl ethers. 2-€hloro- 
6-fAtoZ-8-oxy-7 ; 9-dimdhylpurine gives with mercuric chloride a 
chhromercaptide which crystallises with four molecules of ethyl 
alcohol; the chloromerci^tide also combines with one molecule of 
meieuric chloride, as might well have been expected from the basic 
property due to the presence of several tertiary nitrogen atoms. 
2-Chioro-6-thioI-8.oxy-7 : 9-dimethylpurine reacts with phenyl- 
hydrazine, the chlorine atom being replaced by the phenylbydiazino- 

group- Ttj 

■t’ It is known that tautomerism of the type 0(OH)IN ^ OO'NH 

exhibited by many hydroxypurines, hut a similar tautomenc 
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behavK^in ihe caacl^ thiolpormes has not been noticed by any 
inreet^ator. The ditBolpuriues descrilM above were expected 
to give the oonresponding dipotassium salts, but they actually 
yield the monopotassium ones. It seems, therefore, very likely 
that one of the thiol groups is in the keto-form, the other being 
reactive as usual. Thus, * ' 


Ni3C.SK 
S:c C-NMe 


HN— C-NMe 


‘>CO 


HN— (j?:s 


KS-}1 H-NMe>co 

N— C-NMe^ 


The fact that titration vrith iodine indicates the presence of two 
thiol groups in the molecule might militate against the existence 
of the thiolpurines in the ketonic form, but instances of the enolising 
action of halogens are not rare (compare Dawson and Powis, T., 
1909, 95,1860; 1910,97,2048; 1912,101,1503; Lapworth, T., 
1904, 85 , 30, etc.). It is thus evident that keto-enol tautomerism 
of the type indicated above may occur in the thiolpurines, differing 
from that of the corresponding hydroxypurines in degree, but not 
in kind. 

ExPBRIMElfTAL. 

2 : 6 - DUhid - 8 - hydroxyputine (I). — 2 : 6 - Dichloro - 8 - hydroxy- 
purine (1 mol.), dissolved in a minimum of a dilute solution of caustic 
potash, was treated with a 10 per cent, aqueous solution of caustic 
potash ( 6 — 7 mols.) which had been saturated with hydrogen sulphide 
in the cold, and the mixture was heated at 140—150® for three hours. 
The precipitate obtained on acidif 3 dng the cold, filtered solution 
was washed with water and dissolved in the least quantity of a hot 
saturated solution of sodium carbonate. The solution, decolorised 
by animal charcoal, was filtered hot and, on cooling, the sodium 
salt crystallised in fine, colourless needles (Found : Na = 9’77. 
CjHjON^^S^a requires Na = 10*36 per cent.). 

On acidifying an aqueous solution of the sodium salt, the fr^ 
mercaptan was precipitated in very small, ^yellow nodules [Found : 
8 = 31 '19; N = 27*78; SH (by titration with iodine) = 32*3(^ 
C 5 H 4 ON 4 SJ requires S = 32*00 ; N == 28*00 ; SH = 33*00 per 
cent.]. 

The mother-liquor from the above sodium salt, on being treated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, gave a small quantity of a precipitate, 
which was filtered off. The filtrate, when acidified with conoen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, de|iosited a substance in not very well- 
defined crystals (needle-shap^), insoluble in ordinary solvents but 
slightly soluble in boiling water, from which it separated as a 
flocoulent precipitate. It was dissolved in sodium carbonate 
solution and reprempitatod by adding a large excess of concentrated 
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hydroohloric acid» a oiystalline product bciiig obtui^d (Found: 
N « 2a-62; a = 19-70, 17*79; S ==: 29*99, 3ia4 per cent.); The 
percentage of nitrogen shoTre that the ring evidently remains intiuit, 
but the high percentage of chlorine indicates that the 8abstAm)e is 
a mixture of 2 : 6<dithiol-8-hydroxypurine and 2-ohlDrp>6t*thioh 
8-hydroxypuiine. 

llie ditneihyl ether of 2 : ,6-dithiol-8-hydroxypurme was 
prepared by heating under reflux on the water-bath an a(^ueous 
solution of the sodium salt with an excess of methyl iodide. The 
precipitated ether was collected and washed with water. It 
separates from acetone in minute crystals melting with decomposition 
at 285 — ^288® (Foimd ; N = 25*08, C7H8ON4S2 requires N =* 24*56 
per cent.). 

2-(7Woi(jp-6-tfttoi-8-oa;y-7 : Q^diTnethylpurim (11). — ^To 5 grams of 
potassium hydroxide in 100 c.c. of alcohol saturated with hydrogen 
sulphide in the cold were added 10 grams of finely divid^ 2 ; 6- 
dichloro-8-oxy-7 : 0-dimethyipurine suspended in about 100 c.c. 
of alcohol. The mixture was boiled under reflux for nearly fifteen 
minutes, when a white, crystalline precipitate consisting of a mixture 
of potassium chloride and the potassium salt of the mercaptan 
separated out. The precipitate was removed and dissolved in 
water and the filtered solution treated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid in excess. The precipitated mercaptan was washed with hot 
water, *dried, and then twice heated under reflux «with carbon 
disulphide to dissolve any adhering traces of sulphur. It was 
finally purified by crystallisation from glacial acetic acid, iu which 
it was only slightly soluble. It was &lm very sparingly soluble in 
ethyl or amyl alcohol, from which it separated in brownish-yeUow, 
rhombic crystals (Found : S — 13*85; Cl = 16*36; N 24*25. 
C7H7ON4CIS requires S = 13*88; 01=15*40; N = 24*29 per 
cent.). It is a strong monobasic acid and readily dissolves in dilute 
aqueous solutions of alkalis, alkali carbonates, and bicarbonateB. 
It is odourless, bitter to the taste, and does not give the murexide 
Reaction. When heated, it decomposes without melting. The 
potas9ium salt was obtained in colourless needles by cooling a hot 
filtered solution of the mercaptan in dilute alcoholic potash (Found : 
K = 14*63. C^HgON^ClSK requires K = 14*53 per cent,). The 
ammonium salt, prepared by dissolving the mercaptan in boiling 
alcoholic ammonia and diluting the filtered solution with ether, 
formed fine, silky crystals. 

Inieradum cf 2-Chloro-^4hiol‘S-oo(;y-l : Q^limethylpiirine amd 
Mercuric Chloride . — -To the hot filtered solution of the mercaptan 
in amyl alcohol was added, with constant stirring, an excess of an 
alcoholic solution of mercuric chloride. The white, curdy precipitate 
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vas remoTed eoo|, and extracted 'with hot amyl alcohol, the 
ohloromercaptide remaining as a white residne (A); the other 
produet cl the reaction {vide mpra) orystallised from the hot filtrate 
in oolourlecB needles (B). This was recrystallised from amyl alcohol, 
washed 'with absolute alcohol, and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 
The above experiment was repeated using an ethyhalooholic solution 
of the mercaptan. The precipitate (C) was collected, washed 
irith absolute alcohol, and dried [Found : (A) C — 25’70 ; * 

H = 3*06; Hg = 30*40; Cl = 10*47. (C) Hg =- 30*83. 

0^ftON4Cl^Hg,4C2H5*OH requires C = 27*73; H = 4*62; 
Hg = 30*80 ; Gi — 10*90 per cent. Found : (B) Hg = 63*00, 
C^60N4Cl4SHg2 requires Hg = 64*34 per cent.]. It is thus evident 
that compounds (A) and (C) are identical and are pure chloromer- 
captides. The compound (B) is not formed 'when ethyl alcohol 
is used instead of amyl alcohol. 

Disulphide, — ^2.Chloro-6-thiol-8-oxy-7 : 9-dimethylpurine was dis- 
solved in aqueous potash and treated with a solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide imtil the brown colour of iodine persisted. The 
precipitate was collected and dried. The disulphide was obtained 
from hot toluene as colourless needles melting at 269° (Found : 
S=* 13*77; 01=15*92. Ci4Hi20^8Cl2S2 requires S = 13*96; 

CH = 16*46 per cent.), 

JfsHAyl Siher of 2-Chloro-6-ihidl-S~oxy^l : Q-dimethylpuriTie . — An 
aqueous solution of the potassium salt of the mercaptan was heated 
under reflux on the water-bath 'with excess of methyl iodide for 
fifteen to twenty minutes. The meikylihiolf which separated in . 
needles, was cr3rstallised from absolute alcohol, in which it is very 
soluble, and melted at 179° (Found : N = 23*49. CaH90N4ClS 
requires N = 22*90 per cent.). 

The corresponding ethyl ether cr3rBtallises from 60 per cent, methyl 
alcohol in colourless needles melting at 133°. The n-propyl ether 
is soluble in hot absolute alcohol and melts at 12io° (Found : 

S = 12*09. C10H13ON4CJIS requires S = 11*74 per cent.). 

Interaction of 2-Chloro-6-thiol-S‘O0ty-l : 9’d%methylpurine and 
Phenylhydrazine . — A solution of about 2 grams of phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride and an equal quantity of sodium acetate in about* 
25 c.c. of water was heated on the water-bath 'with about 0*3 gram 
of the finely divided mercaptan for seven to eight hours with frequent 
stirring. The condensation product, which separated in needles, 
was washed successively with hot water, alcohol, and chloroform, 
and dried in a steam-oven. It was found to be insoluble in all 

* The percentages of carbon and hydrogen come out slightly low owing to , 
tracm of alcohol escaping oxidation, as it is often found to be the case when 
compounds containing alcohol of ciyatalliaatioa are analysed. 
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the ordinary organio s&vents (Feund : N = 2$*16, 
requires N = 29*37 per cent.). v 

2 : Q^Dithiol-^-oxy’l : %’dimethylpuniie (III). — About 60 o«c* o| aa 
aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide (2.^ approx.) weie 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide in the cold, 1 gram of 2 : 6. 
dichloro.8-oxy-7 : 9>dimethylpurme was added, and the mixture 
heated in a bomb furnace at 130 — 140° for three hours. The 
reaction product, a liquid, was filtered from any impurities and 
acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, when a yellow precipitate 
was obtained. It was crystallised from glacial acetic acid 
(Found : S — 27*98. C7H3ON4S2 requires S = 28*07 per cent.). The 
purine is a yellow, crystalline substance, melting with decom- 
position above 300°. It is a stronger acid than the monothiolpurine 
described above, but resembles it in not giving the murexide reaction. 
This dithiolpurine has also been obtained from 2-chlorO'6-thiol- 
8-oxy-7 : 9-dimethylpurine in exactly the same way. 

The potassium salt is best prepared by adding a cold, concentrated 
aqueous solution of potassium hydrosulphide to the finely divided 
mercaptan with vigorous shaking. The sUky needles of the potassium 
salt are washed with absolute alcohol and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 
It reacts quantitatively with iodine (Found; K=14*76; SH = 24*39. 
C7H7ON4S2K requires K == 14*66; SH = 24*81 per cent.). 

The dimethyl ether crystallises from carbon disulphide in colourleaa 
prisms melting at 172 — 173° (Fotmd : N = 21*28. 
requires N = 21*87 per cent.). The diethyl ether separates from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting at 194° (Found: 
N = 19'99. CiiHigON4S2 requires N — 19*72 per cent.). The 
dibenzyl ether crystallises from a mixture of benzene and ether in 
rhombic prisms melting at 158° (Found : N = 14*06. C2iHjjflON4S2 
requires N = 13*72 per cent.). These ethers were prepared in the 
same way as the other purine ethers described above. 

Ukiveesixy CpiXEas op Science, Calcutta. {Received^ April 1923.] 


OCX VI . — The Isomeric \-Menihyl Phenylchloroacetaks, 

By AiiEX. McKknzie and IsoBEL Agnes Smith. 

The contrast between phosphorus pentachloride and thionyl chloride 
in their behaviour towards esters of optically active hydroxy-acids 
was first observed with ethyl Z«atrolactinate : 
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(MoKen^e and Oough, T., 1910; 97, 2564). Agam, when the 
hydroxy-group in ethyl 1-mandelate was displaced by cWorine/a 
change of sign of rotation occurred when phosphorus pentachloride 
was empfoyed as the chlorinating agent, a dextro-ethyl phenyl- 
ohloroaoetate being formed : 

r-C«H6-CH(0H)€02Et d- CcHs-CHCI-COaEt 

(Walden, 1895, 28, 1287). When thionyl chloride was used 
in place of phosphorus pentachloride, the resulting chloro-i^ter was 
IsBVo- : 

/.C,H5^H(OH)-CO^t ;-C,Hs-CHCl-CO,Et 

(McKenzie and Barrow, T., 1911, 99, 1910). 

^ The action of phosphorus pentachloride on ethyl l-mandelate 
was attended by considerable racemisation, the chloro-ester having 
[a]j, + 25*19°, whereas the ester resulting from the action of thionyl 
chloride possessed a rotatory power which was much higher, namely 
[«]d ~ 64°. 

One of the problems of the present investigation was to find if any 
difference would be exhibited by the two chlorinating agents when 
appUed to 1-meuthyl l-mandelate (T., 1904, 85, 1249). Would the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride lead to a mixture of /-menthyl 
d'phenylchloroaoetate and /-menthyl ?-phenylchloroacetate with 
a preponderance of the former, and would the action of thionyl 
chloride give ^-menthyl 2-phenylchloroaceUte exclusively? Also, 
with ^-menthyl d-mandelate, would the actions proceed in this 
manner : 


CgH5<?H(OH)-C02‘CioH 
{^•) {1) 



(in excess) 

(I-) (1-) 

(rf-) (?-) 

(^-) (/-) 


Those questions provided us with an intricate topic in the study 
of displ^ment racemisation, more especially as the substitution 
of chlorine for the hydroxy -groups is effected under an asymmetric 
environment, namely, that of the f-menthyl group. 

The preparation of the isomeric chloro-esters in a state of optical 
punty was accordingly essential, and this was accomplished by 
resolvmg 1-menthyl d/-phenylchloroacetate by crystallisation from 
r^tmed spirit, a method which we were led to adopt in the light 
0 the raecess of Wren and his co-workers in the resolutions 
jjtartario, f-atrolactinic, and r-a-hydroxy-p-phenylpropionic aci^"'* 
oy i-menthol or /-borneol (T., 1920, 117 , 191; 1921, 119 , 798); 

e temperature at which the crystallisation is effected apparently 
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hM an mfln|noe ; lov'tein^ralfe:^ s^ni'tp favow the Mparation 
of the iwUy racemic ester. Under snitahle conditio^ of 
temperature, i-menthyl d-phenylohloroaoetate ■was obtained, this 
ester melting at 56—57° and having [ak 4- S’6° (c = 4’1732) in 
ethyl-alcoholic solution. l-Menthyl l-phenylchloroacetate was also 
isolated ; it melts at 44’5 — 45‘6°, and has [o]d — 149'8° (c — 3’9912) 
in ethyl-alcohoHo solution. Those esters may also be prepay from 
the corresponding d- and l-chloro-acids which were obtained hy 
resolving r-phenylohloroacetic acid by morphine (McKenzie and 
Clough.'T., 1908, 93, 811; 1909, 95 , 777). 1-Menthyl (K-phenyl- 
chloroaceUte thus behaved differently from the obsely-related 
f-menthyl ,r-mandelate, which one of us failed to revive by 
repeated crystallisation * (T., 1904, 85 , 378), and is a partly racemic 
compound and non-resolvable at any temperature above - 16' 
(compare Findlay and Hickmans, T., 1907, 91 , 906; 1909, 95 , 
1386) 

In view of an interesting paper (Shimomura and Cohen, T., 1921, 
119 , 1816) which will be discussed later, the hydrolysis of the 
1-mmthyl esters of the phenylchloroacetic acids has also been 
investigated. Previous work (compare, inUr alia, T., 1904, 85, 
378 1249; 1905, 87 , 1004; 1907, 91 , 789, 1814; 1909, 95 , 1105; 
1915, 107 , 702; 1919, 115 , 602; 1920, 117 , 680) enabled the 
prediction to be made -with confidence that racemisation would 
be detected when the esters of the active chloro-acids are hydro- 
lysed by alcoholic alkali, no matter how great is the care exeroW 
or how milH the experimental conditions are. The esters in question 
have the phenyl group in direct attachment to the asymmetric 
carbon atom, and they also have a migrational hydrogen atom in 
the oc-position relatively to the -COj-CioHu group, those being 
precisely the factors which, as is now known, render it inevitable 
that racemisation will occur on hydrolysis of the esters with alcoholic 
alkali. The racemisation observed on hydrolysing i-mcnthyl 
l-phenylchloroacetate with a slight excess of alcoholic aMU at 
the ordinary temperature was profound : the resulting acid gave 
the feeble Icevorotation of [«]„ - 1-6° in ethyl-alcoholic solution, 
whereas I-phenylohloroacetio acid has the high rotatory power 
_ 155-8° in the same solvent. This slight activity of 
[ajo — 1-6° is to be ascribed to the presence only of a trace of the 


. Shimomura and Cohen (T., 1921, 119, 1818) in their reference to tto 
attempt state that partial resolution was not effected taau» the mandel. 
acid r^overed hy hydrolysis was quite inactive. The 
recrystallised ester on hydrolysis is, however, no criterum o 
since unequal amounts of the diastereoisomeno I-menthyl mandela 
give f-ina®delio^aoid on hydrolysis (T«f 1904* 86t U49)* 
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{.cbloio-acid^ tile main prildaet ooj^^tizig (^<the r-chloro>a6^. But 
it sboaid be noticed that the product did not conc^t of those 
phenyloMoroacetic acids alone, as a small quantity of mandelic 
acid was unaYoidably present owing to the action of water on the 
chloro-aeid in the course of the manipulation. Since the displace- 
ment racemisation attending the conversion of Z-phenylchloroacetic 
acid into 2-mandelic acid is very pronounced (McKenzie and Clough, 
loc. cU.)f it is highly improbable that the slight optical activity 
noted is to be attriWted to 2-mandelic acid. 

The nearest parallel to the above example of profound racemisation 
by alcoholic alkah is afforded by the hydrolysis of 2-bomyl d-phenyl- 
p.tolylacetate at the ordinary temperature (McKenzie and Widdows, 
r., 1915, 107. 702). 

The hydrolysis of l-menthyl d-phenylchloroacetatc under experi- 
mental conditions identical^ with those adopted in the case of its 
jsomeride led to a result which is novel. That a feebly active 
acid would result was not unexpected, but we anticipated that its 
rotation would be dcxtro-, and not laevo- as we found it to be. 
In one experiment, for example, the small value of [aju — 1*3® in 
ethyl-alcoholic solution was observed, and in another experiment 
the acid had [a]^ ~ 3*3® in benzene. As this slight optical activity 
is not to be attributed to a trace of menthol, the following inter- 
pretation is submitted. An examination of the fractional esteri- 
fication of f-pbenyichloroacetic acid by Z-menthol at 150° according 
to the method of Marckwald and McKenzie showed that the 
unesterified acid was dextrorotatory. The velocity of formation of 
l-menthyl d-phenylchloroacetate (I) is accordingly less than that of 
i*menthyl l-phenylchloroacetate (II). 

CjHg CeH^ 

{h) (d-) Cl-^H { 1 ) (II.) 

(1.) (/-) 

Since of two isomeric esters the one which is formed the more 
quickly will also be hydrolysed the more quickly, the deduction 
is legitimate that II will undergo hydrolysis faster than I. Starting 
with 1 in the presence of an excess of alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide at the ordinary temperature, catalytic racemisation oomes 
speedily into play by interchange of groups round the asymmetric 
carbon atom C*, and I passes into a mixture of I and II. As the 
bydrolysis progresses, II is hydrolysed more quickly than I, giving 
a preponderance of potassium ^salt ; the excess of I again passes 

i nto a mixture of 1 and U, and therefore the potassium Z-salt 
Preponderates when the hydrolysis is ended. 

If this interpretation is valid, it ought to be possible to obtain 
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a slight ^ponderance^xi|^t^uii| t^Wwhesx a inuture of egiMii 
quantities of I and H is hyJrolysed by an excess of alcoholic 
alkali. This expectation was experimentally realised. i-Menthyl 
(K-phenylchloroacetate was synthesised by mixiog equal quantities 
of the pure diastereoisomerides. It melts at 28— 29®, and has 
[«]»— 72’2® (c = 3-9216) in ethyl-alcoholic solution. On hydrolysing 
this synthetic ester with an excess of alcoholic alkali, the resulting 
acid had a slight Isevorotation. 

Thiut each of the three isomeric \-menihyl phenylchloroaceiates gives 
on hydrolysis a loevorotalory acid after the complete removal of the 
menthol in each case. 

The action of thionyl chloride on the isomeric i-menthyl mandelafeB 
was also studied. Designating Z-menthyl d-phenylchloroacetate ae 
I, and Z-menthyl i-phenylchloroacetate as II, the results were the 
following : 

CjH5-CH(OH)-C02-Ci„Hi, I (68 per cent.) + 

(d-) («-) n (32 percent.)* 

C,H5-CH(OH)-C02-CioH,a II (70 per cent.) + 

(I’) I (30 per cent.). 

Displacement racemisation had therefore occurred at the mandelic 
complex, the Z-menthyl group remaining intact throughout. The 
action of thionyl chloride does not, therefore, lead to the formation 
of a homogeneous ^-menthyl phenylchloroacetate. The extent of 
the racemisation was nearly identical in each of the above cases, 
but not quite. The product from the complete action of thionyl 
chloride on Z-menthyl r-mandelate should, therefore, contain a very 
slight preponderance of 11. The experimental result accords, 
thus : 

CeH 5 -CH(OH)-COj-CioH„ I (49 per cent.) + 

(»'-) (I-) II (61 per cent.), 

The action of phosphorus pentachloride on the Z-menthyl mandel- 
ates takes a different course : 

C,H 5 -CH(OH)-CO,-CioHi, I (31 per cent.) + II (69 percent.). 
(d-y (!■) 

* Ab wa alternative, the ester mixture from the action ol thionyl chlotide 
on d-mandelate may consist of a mixture of the partially racemic 

Cji| B f aAd T. Throughout this paper, the constitution of the ester mixtures 
ki^^pnvafver, expressed in percentage amounts of the drastoreoisomerides, 
stiU remaining an open one as to whether the pwi^ly raoeimo 
stable at the ordinary t^perature. 
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Xht» tlw mixture of ne^pofiitains a ;^pcmder»nce 

of the4»vp-ester, whereas with fiiionyi chloride it ife the dextro- 
ester which is in excess. Similarly with Z-menthyl Z-mandelate, 


C.Hs’CH(OH)-COa-Cj,oHi» 

{1-) il-) 


II (35 per cent.) + 

I (65 per cent.), 


the dextro chloro-ester is in excess, whereas thionyl chloride leads 
to an excess of the laevo-ester. With phosphorus pentachloride, 
the extent of the displacement racemisation is also slightly different, 
and from the above figures the deduction was drawn that the 
complete action of phosphorus pentachloride on Z-menthyl 
r-mandelate should lead to the formation of a mixture of chloro- 
eaters with a slight preponderance of U, The experimental result 
Btccoids, thus : 


C,Hs-CH(OH)-C02-CioH,i, 
(r-) (1-) 


I (48 per cent.) + 

II (52 per cent.). 


The displacement reactions studied in the above examples may 
be considered from three points of view. In the action of thionyl 
chloride, for example, on Z-menthyl d-mandelate, it might be 
suggested (1) that Z-menthyl cZ-phenylchloroacetate is first fonned, 
and then undergoes partial inversion by the subsequent action of 
thionyl chloride. This is, however, untenable (see experimental 
part); (2) that catalytic racemisation of the d-mandelate might 
take place prior to chlorination ; (3) that displacement racemisation 
might occur during the actual displacement. 

The above results with thionyl chloride and phosphorus penta- 
chloride also present us with a type of Walden inversion, but it is 
impossible at present to state which of the two chlorinating agents 
causes the confignrative change. It is very striking that although 
the two chlorinating agents are thus quite different in their 
behaviour towards the diastereoisomeric Z-menthyl mandelates, 
the final result of each action on the partly racemic mandelate 
is similar in this respect that the product consists in each case 
of a mixture of I and II with a slight preponderance of II. 

In the paper by Shimomura and Cohen entitled “ A New Method 
for the Resolution of Asymmetric Compounds ” (T., 1921, 119, 
1816), the argument on which their method is bas^ is the follow- 
ing. An inactive mixture C{ohcd) is combined with an active 
group, and then one of the groups (for example, d) is displaced by 
e under asymmetric conditions, giving C(abce ) ; if the active group 
is then removed, then C{abce) should be optically active. Of the 
various actions investigated to test the validity of this princijfie, 
three were regarded as providing positive results. dZ-Phenyl- 



omdmacetyl-i-tyrosine was ou % ammonia, 
oomponnd was l^ted with nitrous acid, and the l^tylidfdne #ae 
then removed. The mandelic acid isolated had [aj^ 4* 11*6® 
(c = 0'13, I = 2). For one reason alone, this result cannot be 
accepted as convincing, as the concentration employed is so small 
that the observed angle of rotation when calculate hrom the above 
data provided by the authors, is only <xp + 0*03^ in a 2>dom. tube. 
In the other two actions, active phenylchloroacetic acid was obtained 
by the action of thionyl chloride and phosphorus pentaohloride 
respectively on l-menthyl r-mandelate, the product in the first case 
giving [a]J — 10°, and in the second [otg — 8*1°. In accord- 
ance with the above principle, it is assumed that a mixture of 
unequal amounts of I and II is produced, and II is assumed to be 
in excess because the acid from the hydrolysis is laevorotatory. 

It may at once be stated that the present authors have been forced 
to the conclusion that the principle of Shimomura and Cohen is 
erroneous. Take the case of a partly racemic 1-menthyl ester 
of an inactive acid, R*CH( 0 H)*C 02 H. When such an ester is 
submitted to chemical action, it will behave sw if it consisted of 

K R 

(HI ) (d.) and (I-) (IV.) 

COj-C,jH„ (J-) COj-Ci„Hu (U) 


in equal quantities. When acted on by an excess of thionyl 
chloride, and on the assumptions that the action of the thionyl 
chloride is carried to a completion and that no displacement 
racemisation occurs, III will be entirely converted into the cMoro' 
ester (V), and IV will be entirely converted into the chloio-ester 
(VI): 


B B 

(V.) H-^Cl (d.) a-C-H (1-) (VI.) 

(/-) CO2*C2oH}j0 (Z-) 


Although V and VI will be formed at different rates, at the end 
of the action they will be formed in eqiwl quantities (on the above 
assumptions). 

The principle adduced by Shimomura and Cohen implies that 
une^fual quantities of V and VI would be produced when the action 
of thionyl chloride is carried to a completion. 

Kow the proof is given in the present paper that by the action 
eith^ of thionyl chloride or of phosphorus pentaohloride on 
^menthyl r-mandelate, a mixture of unequal quantities of I and 11 
is actually iotmed with a slight preponderance of II. This is not, 
however, a confirmation of t^ validity of the reasonizi^ of Shimo- 
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tnnxa and Cohen, as the result is due to displacement racemisation . 
{-Menthyl r-mandelate, from the experience of one of us, behaves 
in its chemical reactions as if it were a mixture of VII and VIII in 
equal quantities : 

C^Hg CgHg 

(Vn.) H-iK)H (d-) (/.) (VIIL) 

(U) COa-CioHi, (f.) 

When the action of thionyl chloride on this partly racemic ester 
is carried to a completion, VII gives I and II (with an excess 
of 1), whilst Vni gives I and II (with an excess of II). The 
displacement racemisation is slightly greater with VII than with 
Vlil, and the product of the action of tiiionyl chloride on Z-menthyl 
r-mandelate is accordingly a mixture of I and II (with a slight 
excess of II), 

When the action of phosphorus pentachloride on Z-menthyl. 
r-mandelate is carried to a completion, VII gives a mixture with 
69 per cent, of II, and VIII gives a mixture with 65 per cent, of I. 
The product of the action of phosphorus pentachloride on Z-menthyl 
r-mandelate is accordingly a mixture of I and II (with a slight 
excess of II). 

Even if the principle of Shimomura and Cohen were admitted to 
be correct, their experimental evidence gives, in our opinion, no 
support to it. A mixture of I and II in uneqiuil quantities gives 
a slightly laevorotatory acid as a result of hydrolysis by alcoholic 
alkali irrespective of which of the esters is in excess in the 
mixture, and the same result is also obtained when the quantities 
of I and n are equal. 

We are unable, therefore, to ‘agree with Shimomura and Cohen 
when they claim that their method is new, since their experimental 
results can be interpreted by methods which are already known, 
and which have been elaborated by one of us and his co-workers. 
Shimomura and Cohen have omitted from their discussion the 
consideration of two very important aspects : (1) the displacement 
racemisation which occurs both when the hydroxy-esters are 
converted into the chloro -esters, and when the phenylchloro* 
acetic acid is isolated from the products of the hydrolysis, and 
(2) the catalytic racemisation which occurs by the action of alcoholic 
alkali on the chloro-esters. In any explanation offered with refer- 
ence to the action of thionyl chloride and of phosphorus pentachloride 
on Z-menthyl r-mandelate, those factors are vital, and oanzkot be 
disregarded. 
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MCK£KZCS AND SiqTH : 

Expkrimbntal. 

Re^oltUion of \-Menthyl 6X-PhmyhldoroaceUUt into its DiastereO’ 
isoTJierides. 

A current of dry hydrogen chloride was passed for fifteen minutes 
into a molten mixture of r-phenylchloroacetic acid (10 grams) 
and ?-menthol (30 grams), and heating on a water-bath was continued 
, for four hours. After further treatment of the mixture with 
hydrogen chloride and subsequent heating for one and a half hours, 
the ethereal solution of the oil was washed first with water, and 
then with a dilute solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate* The 
ether and menthol were removed, the latter by distillation with 
steam, and the residual oil solidified after twenty -four hours in the 
ice-chest. Yield 17 -3 grams; m. p, 24 — 29^. .Mter crystallisation 
from rectified spirit at — 6®, the crystals (11’7 grams) melted over 
a larger range, namely 28*5 — 51*5®, and gave [a]D — 63*6® for 
c = 4*3808 in ethyl-alcoholic solution. The resolution proceeded 
slowly when the crystallisation was conducted at temperatures 
below 0®, since a further crystallisation at — 7° gave a product 
(10*4 grams) which was only slightly less optically active than before, 
the value being [a]u — 60*9® for c = 4*2184 in ethyl-alcoholic 
solution. The next crystallisation from rectified spirit took place 
at the ordinary temperature, and the resulting crystals (3*8 grams) 
were now slightly dextro-, giving [a]i> + 1*5® for c = 4*3264 in 
ethyl-alcoholic solution, whilst the crystals (1*3 grams) which 
separated from the filtrate were strongly laevo-, giving [ajj, — 141*1® 
for c = 4*0736 in ethyl-alcoholic solution. The dextro-product 
with [otji) 1*5® gave the pure ester of the d-acid after one further 
crystallisation; yield = 3 grams. 

UMenihyl d-phenylchloroacetate, separates 

from aqueous ethyl alcohol in fine needles, and melts at 56 — 57® 
(Found : Cl = 11*5. C^gH^sOjCI requires Cl = 11*5 per cent.). 
In ethyl alcohol: 1^2, c == 4T732, <“* + 0*47®, -f 5*6®; 

+ 0*66°, + 7*9°.* This ester was also prepared 

directly from d-phenylchloroacetic acid, which was obtained 
by resolving the r-acid with morphine in ethyl-alcoholic solution 
(McKenzie and Clough, T., 1909, 95, 777). The acid was esterified 
by 1-menthol by means of hydrogen chloride, and the resulting ester 
after crystaUidation from rectified spirit was found to be identical 
with the above; m. p. 56 — 57® (Found : Cl = 11*6; calc., 115 per 

* Xhs determinations of optical rotatory power of solid substances made 
in this and in all other cases recorded in the present paper were conducted 
with pr<^ucts which were dried over sulphuric acid at ordinary temper- 
ature and under diminished presstire until the weight waa constant. 
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cent.). In ethyl alcohol : 1 = 2/ c = 4-3672, + 0*60®, 

4- 5*7® ; aiJn 4- 0*70®, [®K* + 8*0°. By fractional crystallisation of 
the products from the preceding resolution, the diastereoisomeride 
was also isolated. 

X^MeiUhyl VplimylclihTocuieUae, C^Hg-CHCl-COa'CioHig, separates 
from aqueous ethyl alcohol in fine needles, and melts at 44 5 — 45*5° 
{Found: Cl =11*7. CjgHgBOjCl requires Cl == 11*5 per cent.). 
In ethyl alcohol : 1 = 2, c = 3'9912, — 11-96®, — 149*8°. 

The homogeneity of this ester was controlled by its preparation 
from i-phenylchloroacetic acid, which was obtained by resolving 
the r-acid with morphine in methyl-alcoholic solution (McKenzie 
and dough, T., 1908, 93, 811). On esterification with ^-menthol 
in the presence of hydrogen chloride, this acid gave an ester which, 
after crystallisation from rectified spirit, melted at 44-5 — 45*5°. 
In ethyl alcohol : i = 2, c = 4*0748, < -- 12*23®, [a]ir - 150*1®; 

- 14-65°, [aK, ^ 179*8°. 

Syntheses of l-MeTiihyl di-’PhenylcMorocicetate ftorn its Diastereo- 
isomerides. 

A mixture of equal weights of 1-menthyi d-phenylchloioacetate 
and I-menthyl 1-phenylohloroacetate was dissolved in anhydrous 
ether, and the solvent was then allowed to evaporate spontane- 
ously. The resulting solid, which melted at 28 — 29®, gave the 
following rotations in ethyl-alcoholic solution : Z = 2, c = 3*9216, 
ajf - 5*66°, [a]lf - 72-2® ; - 6*74®, [a]^, - 85*9®. The values 

calculated from the rotations of the diastereoisomeric esters are 

-- 72-15® and ^ 85*9®. 

The transition temperature at which the partly racemic 
Z-menthyl r-phenylchloroacetate is transformed into the mixture 
of equal quantities of the diastereoisomerides has not yet been 
determined, but from the manner in which the resolution proceeded 
it would appear that this temperature lies below the ordinary. 

hitemUion of (h-Phenykkloroaceiyl Chloride and l-Menthol. 

The ester obtained by Shimomura and Cohen [loc. cit.) by this 
action melted at 30 — 41®, and it is suggested by them that a partial 
resolution of the compound into diastereoisomerides is possible, 
since by repeated crystallisation from alcohol an ester with [a]5f 
— 92*25® in alcoholic solution was obtained, which on hydrolysis gave 
a slightly laevorotatory phenylchloroacetic acid. As will be seen 
from the following account, we obtained a different result, the 
dextrorotatory ester being the more sparingly soluble of the two 
^ters, as we expected from our experience of the resolution already 
described. The description of Shimomura and Cohen implies that 

3x2 
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the i-eater is the more sparingly soluble of the two. It is possible 
that those authors had neglected the first deposit of cryStafe, but 
had examined a product from the alcoholic filtrate; this Would 
explain the discrepancy. 

Equimolecular quantities of di-phenylchloroacetyl chloride and 
l-menthol were heated at 110° for two and a half hours, and then 
at 160° for one hour. After the ethereal solution of the oil had been 
washed with Water and then with a dilute solution of sodium 
carbonate, it was dried, and the ether expelled. The eater was 
distUIed twice under diminished pressure, and gave valu^ for its 
boiling point and for its rotation in the liqiiid condition in close 
agreement with those of Shimomura and Cohen. After remaining 
at the ordinary temperature for five and a half hours, the oil solidi- 
fied, and then melted at 28 — ^32°. In ethyl alcohol : i = 2, 
c - 4-1612, -- 5-85°, [a]|* - 70-3°; - 6-91°, [a& ^ 83*0°. 

On dissolving this product in rectified spirit, an oil separated oc 
cooling, and this had not crystallised after remaining over -night 
at the ordinary temperature. It was nucleated with l-menthyl 
d-phenylchloroacetate, and it then solidified. After two further 
crystallisations, the pure l-menthyl d-ester separated; its melting 
point was sharp, and it had [a]h“’ + 5*3° (2 = 2, c =* 3-7616, 
ttU’ -f 0*40°) in ethyl-alcoholic solution. 

Another object in studying the product of the action of 
di-phenylchloroacetyl chloride on l-menthol was to find out if its 
optical activity varied from that of the synthetic di'Cster. For 
two reasons, it was by no means certain that those esters would be 
identical. First, if the interaction of the acid chloride and menthol 
were incomplete, the method of Marckwald and McKenzie {Ber., 
1899, 32, 2130, etc.) would come into play, and the product would 
consist of a mixture of unequal amounts of the diastereoisomerides. 
Secondly, it was possible that the diastereoisomerides could be 
partly racemised by the heating of the acid chloride with menthol 
and by the subsequent distillation under diminished pressure in 
such a manner that the optical inversion w-ouid take place round the 
asymmetric carbon atom to which the groups, phenyl, hydrogen, 
and chlorine are attached, whilst no inversion wonld take place 
in the tiumthyl group. Such an instance of partial racemisation 
has already b^n recorded by McKenzie and Thompson (T., 1906, 
87 , 1004 ), wdio proved that when X-menthyl <i-niandelate and 
1-menthyl Z-mandelate were heated at 155°, inversion round the 
mandelic complex took place to different extents in each case. 
In the present instance, however, the values [aj^ — 70*3® and 
83-0° differ only very slightly from those of the 83nithetic 
ester, Which are [a]o — 72*2® and — 85*9®. The esterification 
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}yy meAjis of the acid chloride and menthol was therefore practically 
complete. It was also not to be expected from those fibres that 
the dia^tereoisomerides would alter much in activity on being 
heated, and experiment bore this out. No partial inversion was 
observed when the Z-menthyl d-phenylchloroacetate was heated at 
150® for four hours, the rotation of the ester after heating being 
[a]p + (I ~2, c — 4'0784, ajf + 0*47°) in ethyl-alcoholic 
solution. With the Z-menthyl Z-ester, a very slight alteration only 
(to the extent of about 2° in the specific rotation) was observed when 
the heating was conducted under exactly the same conditions as 
with the isomeride, the value in alcohofic solution being : / = 2, 
c = 4*0244, - 11*92°, - 148*1°. 

Hydrolysis of hMenthyl d-PhenyhMoroacetcUe. 

Complete Hydrolysis with Excess of Alcoholic Alkali. — Eleven c.c. 
of ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (0’6849iV) were added to 
a solution of 2 grams of the ester in 20 c.c. of ethyl alcohol, the 
amount of alkali theoretically required for complete hydrolysis 
being 9*5 c.c. After remaining at the ordinary temperature for a 
week, the alcohol was allowed to evaporate under diminished pressure 
at the ordinary temperature. A very dilute aqueous solution of 
sodium hydrogen carbonate was added to the residue, and the 
menthol was removed completely by extraction with ether nine 
times. The aqueous solution was acidified by dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the chloro-acid was extracted three times with ether. 
The ethereal solution was dried with anhydrous magnesium sul- 
phate, and the ether Was allowed to evaporate under diminished 
pressure over sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature. The 
resulting acid (0*99 gram) melted at 56 — 73°, and consisted mainly 
of r-phenylchloroacetic acid, but some mandelic acid was also 
unavoidably present, so that on analysis the percentage of halogen 
was found to be low (Found : Cl == 18*1. CgH 702 Cl requires 
Cl= 20*8 per cent.). Tliis mixture of acids was slightly laevorota- 
tory in ethyl-alcoholic solution ; / = 2, c = 3*5372, 0-09°, 

- 1*3°. 

The result was confirmed. Ester, 2 grams ; ethyl alcohol^ 25 c.c. ; 
standard alcoholic alkali, 11 c.c. (calc. 9*5 c.c.); at ord. temp, 
for 27 hours; allowed to evaporate as before: acid obtained, 
102 grams. Rotation in benzene : Z = 2, c = 5*598, — 0*34°, 

[< -- 3 0° ; - 0-37°, [ctK, ^ 3-3°. 

For comparison, the activity of pure Z-phenylchloioacetio acid 
was determined in ethyl-alcoholic solution : Z = 2, c = 2*002, 
otp —6*24°, [a]i5^ — 155*8°, In benzene, the acid has [*]d — - 19T8° 
[Icc. cit.). 
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MOKXKZns AND SMITH : 


The dex<fY>rototory ester with [a]D gave on cK>mplete 

hydrolysis a slightly IcuvorotcUory aoid» 

Partial Hydrolysis vdtk iTisuffioimcy of AlcMUe Aikali.^-^ 
10'5 C.c. of ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (0'6849lAr) were 
added to a solution of 4 grams of 2-menthyl d-phenylohloioacetate 
in 40 c.c. of ethyl alcohol, the amount of allmli leqipi^ for complete 
hydrolysis being 18'9 c,c. After remaining at the ordinary tem- 
perature for a week, the alcohol was removed as before, and a 
a very dilute aqueous solution of sodium carbonate was added to 
the product. Extraction with ether was carried out ei^t timea, 
and the final ethereal extract on polarimetric examination was 
found to be quite inactive. The acid (0*94 gram) was obtained from 
the aqueous solution as before. It melted at 59—76'®, and was again 
found to be slightly Isevorotatory, In ethyl alcohol : 1 = 2, 
c - 4*2, (xU* -0*18°, [»!/ -- 2*1®. 

The ether was removed from the solution containing the mixture 
of unhydrolysed ester and menthol, and the residue was distilled 
for two hours in a current of steam. Under those conditions, 
practically no ester was left behind in the distilling fiask, the 
unhydrolysed ester being obviously slightly volatile with steam, 
as it was present along with the menthol in the distillate. 

Hydrolysis of hMenthyl hPhmylchlorocicetate. 

Complete Hydrolysis ivith Excess of Akoholic Alkali . — The quan- 
tities used were the same as those employed in the case of the 
isomeric acid, and the procedure was identical. Acid recovered 
= 0*98 gram, m. p. 52—75® (Found: Cl = 18*1. CgH 702 Cl 
requires Cl = 20*8 per cent.). This mixture of phenylohloroacetic 
and mandelic acids was slightly laevorotatory in ethyl-alcoholic 
solution : ? = 2, c = 3*4536, <x^ - 0*11®, [ay^ - 1*6®. 

Partial Hydrolysis mth Insufficiency of Alcoholic Alkali. — Con- 
ditions as with the isomeric ester. Acid recovered = 0*94 gram, 
m. p. 55 — 69®. This acid was slightly l«evo- in ethyl-alcoholic 
solution : 1 = 2, c = 4*255, - 0*18®, [a® ~ 2*1®. 

The Icevoroiatory ester with [a]x, — 149*8® thus resembled its 
dextrorotatory isomeride in giving on hydrolysis an add wUh a slight 
kevorotation. 

Hydrolysis of l-Menthyl d\-Phenykhloroacetale. 

The hydrolysis was carried out with an excess of alcoholic alkali. 
Two grams of synthetic ester : conditions identical with those 
described for 1-menthyl d-phenylchloroacetate : menthol completely 
removed : acid obtained = 1*01 grams. The acid was slightly 
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IcevorctcUory in ethyl-alcoholic solution : Z = 2, c = 3*7396, 
cci^* -0*17", [a^r -2*3"; -0*20", [a]^ -2*7". 

In another experiment mth 2 grams of the synthetic ester the 
conditions were the same as before except that the solution after 
the addition of the alkali remained at the ordinary temperature for 
twenty-four l^urs before the ethyl alcohol was evaporated under 
diminished pressure. The resulting acid gave the following values 
in ethyl-alcoholic solution : Z = 2, c = 6*04, aJT — 0*27", [a]D* — 2*2° ; 
«Si-0*33", WiS»-2*7". 

FrcKtional Eaterification of v-Phenylchloroaceiic Acid loith 
I’Menthol. 

The method of Marckwald and McKenzie (J5er., 1899, 32, 2130) 
was applied, 6 grams of the r-acid being used. The unesterified 
acid (3 grams) was dextrorotatory in ethyl-alcohohc solution : 
/ = 2, c 4*412, a{?‘ -f 0*38", -f 4*3". 


Action of Thiwiyl CMoride on \-Menthyl i-Manddate. 

Three grams of ?-menthyl r-mandelate (T., 1904, 85, 378) were 
heated with 20 grams of thionyl chloride under reflux on a water- 
bath for two and a quarter hours. The excess of thionyl chloride 
was removed under diminished pressure, and the ethereal solution 
of the residue after washing with a dilute solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate was dried with anhydroiis magnesium sulphate. 
After removal of the ether by evaporation at the ordinary temper- 
ature, the oil solidified on being cooled in a freezing mixture. The 
product (2*8 grams) melted at 25 — 34", and gave the following values 
in ethyl-alcoholic solution : / = 2, c = 4*0776, aU" — 6*05", 

[aK’ - 74*2"; - 7*20", [x]Z^ ~ 88*3". 

The whole of this ester mixture, which contains a slight pre- 
ponderance of the Z-menthyl Z>phenylchloroacetate (51 per cent.), 
was dissolved in 20 c.c. of ethyl alcohol to which were added 
15*2 c.c. of ethyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide (0*684937^), the 
calculated amount of alkali required for complete hydrolysis being 
13*2 c.c. After remaining at the ordinary temperature for seven 
days, the alcohol was allowed to evaporate under diminished pres- 
sure at the ordinary temperature. A very dilute solution of sodimn 
carbonate was then added, the precipitated solid (menthol) removed, 
and the filtrate extracted with ether eight times to ensure the 
complete removal of the menthol ; the eighth ethereal extract was 
examined polarimetrically, and found to be quite inactive. The 
aqueous solution was acidified by dilute sulphuric acid, and extracted 
with ether three times. The ethereal extract was dried, and the 
ether was removed. The solid acid (1*2 grams) gave the following 
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vatoe in ethyl-alcoholic solution : 2 = 2, c — 4*791, «Jf — 0*34®, 
[«]lf-3*5®. 

The acid obtained under those conditions did nol; oox^t of 
phenylohloroacetic acid only, as some mandelic acid was necessarily 
formed owing to the ease with which the chlorine was displaced 
by the hydroxy-group (compare McKenzie and ^*1 1908, 

93, 811; 1909, 95, 777). The percentage of chlorine ia thus low 
(Found: Cl =16*1. CgHyOgCl requires G = 20'8 per cent.). 

In another experiment in which the chlorination was conducted 
in a similar manner, 3 grams of the mandelate gave 2*8 grams of 
chloTo-ester, which again contained a slight preponderance of the 
ester of the 2-acid, the values obtained under the same conditions 
aa before being [a]o 74*2° and [aj^gi — 88*2° respectively (Found : 
Cl =11*4, OjjjHgsOgCl requires Cl = 11*5 per cent.). The 
saponification of this product was carried out by following the 
procedure of Shimomura and Cohen. To a solution of 2*64 grains 
of the ester in 20 c.c. of ethyl alcohol, 14*45 c.c. of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide (0*6849^) were added, the calculated amount being 
12*5 c.c. The solution was kept at the ordinary temperature for a 
week, the alcohol was removed at the ordinary temperature, and a 
very dilute solution of sodium carbonate was added. The precipi- 
tated menthol was removed by filtration. The filtrate, after being 
extracted with ether several times, was acidified by hydrochloric 
acid, and then evaporated by heating on the water-bath for one 
hour. The acid was then extracted with ether and dried. Yield 
1*06 grams. In ethyl alcohol : i = 2, c = 4*779, aif ~ 0*18®, 
[ajjf - 1*9'^ (Found Cl - 11*2. CgHyOsQ requires O = 20*8 
per cent.). In this case, more mandelic acid was produced than in 
the first experiment described, where the percentage of chlorine 
in the acid mixture was 161. This result was not unexpected, since 
the product (after acidification) had been heated in contact with 
water, the rise of temperature above the ordinary increasing the 
velocity of the displacement of the halogen by the hydroxy-group. 
The above value, [a]® —1*9°, was the highest we obtained when the 
directions given by Shimomura and Cohen were followed ; in three 
other cases the acid was practically inactive. We were therefore 
never able to obtain an acid so active as [a]^ — 10° (c = 4*66 , 1 = 2) 
as found by Shimomura and Ck>hen. 

Aciion of Thimyl Chloride on VMentkyl d-MandekUe. 

1*5 Graxos of 2-menthyl d-mandelate (T., 1904, 85, 1249) were 
heaM with 10 grams of thionyl chloride for two hours. 1*43 Grams 
of d mixture of the chloro-esters were obtained (Found : Q = 11*3. 
Calc., 11*5 per cent.). In ethyl alcohol : 2 =* 2, c « 4*1444, 
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-^3*65% [aK'*” -44-0^ - 4•33^ [aK -62-2°. A 

second experiment under similar conditions gave a chloio-ester 
znixture melting at 25 — 50^. In ethyl alcohol : 1 2, o = 4'3412, 
ajf - 3-75% [«]ir - 43*2"; ccZ. -4'37°, -- 50*3°. From 

those figures the product of the action of thionyl chloride on 
/.menthyl d^mandelate consisted of ^-menthyl d-phenylchloroacetate 
(68 per cent.) 4nd Z-menthyl 1-phenylchloroacetate (32 per cent.). 

The partial inversion, which has been shown to occur here, must 
have taken place during the action of the thionyl chloride on the man- 
delate and not by the subsequent action of the thionyl chloride on the 
dextrorotatory ester alone, since the latter, when heated with thionyl 
chloride for two hours and then recovered, gave a product identical 
in optical activity with that of the original ester. 

Action of Thionyl Chloride, on l-Menthyl l-Mandelate. 

1’5 Grams of i-menthyl Z-mandelate (T., 1904, 85, 1249) were 
heated with 10 grama of thionyl chloride for two hours. 1*47 Grams 
of a mixture of the chloro -esters were obtained (Found : Cl = 11*4. 
Calc., 11 '5 per cent.). In ethyl alcohol : Z = 2, c = 4*0848, 

- 8*48°, - 103-8°; aS, - 10-15°, [a]Si ~ 124-2°. 

This result was confirmed by heating i-22 grama of the mandelate 
with 10 grams of thionyl chloride for two and a half hours. The 
mixture of chloro -esters (1*25 grams) melted at 25 — 31°. In ethyl 
alcohol : 1 == 2, c - 4*2856, - 8-89°, [a]g' - 103*7° ; - 10*51°, 

[x]Si-122-6°. 

The product of the action of thionyl chloride on Z-menthyl 
i-mandelate thus consisted of a mixture of Z-menthyl Z-phenylchloro- 
acetate (70 per cent.) and Z-menthyl d-phenylchloroacetate (30 per 
cent.). 

Action of Phosphorus PentacfUoride on hMenthyl i-MandelcUe. 

Several experiments were carried out in which the mandelate 
was acted on by phosphorus pentachloridc according to Shimomura 
and Cohen. Determinations of halogen in the resulting oil gave 
values which were much too high, and the values which we obtained 
for the specific rotations have accordingly no significance, and need 
not be quoted. On hydrolysing such oils, the resulting acid was 
either optically inactive or feebly laevorotatoiy. We never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an acid so active as that of Shimomura and 
Cohen, who found — 8-1° (c = 3-274, Z = 2), our highest 
value being [«]„ -1*8° (c = 3*9144, Z = 2). 

The chlorination was accordingly carried out in the presence of 
chloroform as follows. Twenty grams of phosphorus pentacfiloride 
were added in instalments to a solution of 10 grams of Z-menthyl 

3x* 
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r^mandelate in 50 grams of chloroform. When the action had sub* 
sided, heating was continued for two hours. The product was 
washed several times with water and then with dilute sodium 
hydrogen carbonate. After drying, the chloroform was removed, 
and the ester distilled under diminished pressure. 8’6 Grams were' 
obtained, b. p. 211“/20 mm, (Found: Cl = 11’6. Calc., 11*6 pet 
cent.). Rotation of the solid in ethyl alcohol : i = 2, c = 4*3288, 
- 6•64^ [ocK’ - 76*7^ ocJi;, - 7•99^ Mi, - 92*3". 

The product therefore consisted of ?-menthyl d-phenylchloroace* 
tate (47 per cent.) and Z-menthyl Z-phenylchloroacetate (63 per cent.). 
In another experiment where the distillation under diminished 
pressure was omitted, the ester mixture was found to contain 48 per 
cent, of the d-ester and 52 per cent, of the Z-ester. 

Hydrolysis of the Ester Mixture. — 2*96 Grams were dissolved in 
20 o.c. of ethyl alcohol, and 15*5 c.c. of standard alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide added (calc., 14 c.c.). The mixture remained for a week 
at the ordinary temperature. Acid recovered = 1*5 grams. In 
ethyl alcohol : Z = 2, c = 5*8176, al,'’ - 0•44^ [alif - 3•8^ 

Action of Phosphorus PevioMoride on i-Merdhyl d-Mauddate. 

Z-Menthyl cZ-mandelate (1*6 grams), phosphorus pentachloride 
(3*2 grams), chloroform (20 c.c.) ; time of heating, six and a half hours. 
Distillation under diminished pressiu'e was not adopted. 1*5 Grams 
were obtained (Found : Cl = 11*6. Calc., 11*6 per cent,). Rotation 
of the solid ester in ethyl alcohol : Z = 2, c = 4*0212, aU" — S I?'", 
[Gt]g* - 101*6"; ixi, - 9*68", [a]Si - 120*4". The product there* 
fore contained 31 per cent, of the rf-ester, and 69 per cent, of the 
Z*ester. 

Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on l-Mentkyl hManddaie. 

Z-Menthyl Z-mandelate (3 grams), phosphorus pentachloride (6 
grams), chloroform (30 grams); time of heating, six and a half 
hours; distillation under diminished pressure not adopted. -Yield 
of solid ester — 2 *8 grams (Found : Cl = 11*5 ; calc., 11*6 percent.). 
In ethyl alcohol : Z = 2, c = 4*1316, ~ 4*03", - 48*8"; 

«Mfi — 4*76", — 57*6°, The product thus contained 65 per cent, 

of the d-ester and 35 per cent, of the Z-ester, 

The progress of this research has been facilitated by the generosity 
of the Carnegie Trust, to whom we express our thanks. 

XJmysBsiTT CoLLBOE, Dundee. 

Univekutv ov St. Andbewb. 


[Received, June 14fA, 1923.] 
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CCXVII.— TAe Determination of the Degree of Hydration 
of Salts by a Badioactive Method, 

By Hbkby Tbkeby and Vicjtor George Jolly. 

During some ea^riments on the determination of the degree of 
hydration of platinocyanides, considerable difficulty was experienced 
in drying the crystals prior to dehydration. Owing to the tendency 
of these salts to retain large quantities of 
mother-liquor, particularly at high tempera- 
tures, it was found impossible to evaluate 
the hydration by the ordinary methods. 

Organic dyes were successfully employed as 
indicators, but the results were not sufficiently 
accurate, and therefore it was decided to 
attempt a similar method, replacing the dye 
by some radioactive material. For this 
purpose, it was necessary to select some 
radioactive compound which would go en- 
tirely into the mother-liquor and not be 
adsorbed on, or form compounds or solid 
solutions with the solid phase. Meso thorium 
in the form of its very soluble chloride was 
selected for the series of experiments, chiefly 
because it provided a strong source of 7- 
radiation equal to that of radium. This 
element falls in the same group of the periodic 
table as the metals of the alkaline earths, 
which were selected for the trial experiments 
because of their probable freedom from 
sulphates, carbonates, etc., which would tend 
to precipitate the mesothorium and bring it 
down in the solid phase. As will be seen 
later, the method breaks down in the case of 
the dihydratea, and finally the hydrates of 
sodium bromide were used as a means of 
testing the applicability of the method to a 
series of hydrates. 

Briefly, the method was as follows : A hot solution of stron- 
tium chloride containing a few drops of a solution of mesothorium 
chloride was allowed to crystallise in a specially-constructed vessel 
(see Fig. 1), maintained at a constant temperature in a thermostat, 
the crystals and mother-liquor being well stirred mechanically for 
two to six hours, according to the time necessary for the attain- 

3x*2 
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ment of equiUbrium. By releasing the 

f»r “• ■“ 

ordinary r-ray electroscope. ^ ^ p.^i^tions from the two 

phtr^’^ulte approrinatiirg to those obtained for y-ra,Bation 

the intensity of a- and p-radiations depends on the area ot the 
sJud^So ed absorption taking place if it has considerable deCh. 

The v-^iations were selected for the comparison owmg to then 
me y-rauiawuu „f colid havine no efieot. Smce 

superior penetrative power, depth ot solid nayu g 
a or more of soUd cannot be concentrated at a pomt, crrois 

aiL from this source ; however, by placing the phases at a distance 
Ttto^techi or more from the electroscope the risk o appreciable 
:™S^ated. The bulk of the phases was kept at a mmimuni 

by evaporation in small, ^^'^^me required for the 

The companson was made by noti 6 . fUp opalp of a 

gold leaf to cross a t“ti:i 

te!^f' ftHnstrameTt. The electroscope was of such “^tem^ 
b^s, lead, or tinned iron, that the radiations compared were 

^npion indicates bow much 

0-6016 Gram of the hquid phase gave 0 2i21i g J 

""oisss Gram of the solid phase gave 0-2713 gram of anhydrous 

Activity of the solid phase ^ Q. 33 tyg (average of 0*3269, 0-3218, 
Activity of the liquid phase 

W«f2e amount of the liquid phase ajemg te ^ 
u n v 0*6016 = 0-2032 gram, and the amoun 

bke ^rm mo«. W— 

0-3378 x 0-2211 =0-0747 gram. -ooc _ 0-2032 = 0-3306 

Therefore the amount of the hydrate = 

gram, and the amount of anhydrous solid from the hydra 
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In the dihydrate region, that is, above 66-5°, the use of meso- 
thorium as an indicator breaks down owing to the probable iso- 
morphism of the mesothorium chloride dihydrate with the dihydrates 
of strontium and barium chlorides. The failure of the method in 
this case is evident from the following results : 

Temp. 71*3®. 

1*1461 Grams of the liquid phase gave 0*5537 gram of the an- 
hydrous salt. 

0*6907 Gram of the solid phase gave 0*4327 gram of the an- 
hydrous salt. 

Mtiyity of the solid phase _ 3.332 (that is, the solid phase is far 

Activity of the liquid phase 
too active). 

Temp. 82*9®. 

0*9251 Gram of the liquid phase gave 0*4490 gram of the an- 
hydrous salt. 

0*7175 Gram of the solid phase gave 0*4227 gram of the an- 


hydrous salt. 

Activity of the solid phase 
A^ti^y of the liquid phase 


= 1*878 (again giving an impossible 


result). 

The method was therefore applied in the case of sodium bromide, 
with which the mesothorium would probably not unite, and the 
results show that the degrees of hydration of the penta- and di- 
hydrates and of the anhydrous gait could be evaluated with a 
fair degree of accuracy. In the case of the anhydrous salt, owing 
to its fine state of sub-division, slight adsorption took place, but 
this was eliminated by the addition, after the anhydrous salt had 
separated out, of a small amount of water, which dissolved the 
finer particles responsible for the adsorption. The bromide used 
was purified by recrystallisation. 


Dihydrate. 26-4“. 37*0°. 

Wt. of liquid phase 2 2 193 graima 1*1446 grams 

Anhydrous salt from the liquid phase 1-0361 ,, 0-5815 gram 

Wt. of solid phase 1-09TT ,, 0*8959 „ 

Anhydrous salt from the solid phase 0*6680 gram 0-5697 ,, 

Ratio of the activities of the solid and of 

the liquid phase 0*2457 ,, 0*338S ,, 

Calculated water of hydration 25-2% 20-6% 

Theoretical water of hydration 25-9% 


Anhydrous salt. 64-5“. 

Wt. of liquid phase 1*0436 grams 

Anhydrous salt from the liquid phase 0*6624 gram 

Wt. of solid phase 0*8210 ,, 

Anhydrous from the solid phase 0*6485 „ 

Ratio of the activities of the solid and of 

the liquid phase 0*3552 „ 

Actual wt. of anhydrous salt taken 0-4502 

Wt, of anhydrous solid resulting 0*4488 „ 


64*7®, 

1*2624 grams 
0*6808 gram 
0-7967 
0*6233 „ 

0*3050 .. 

0*4117 „ 

0*4167 
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Within the range of experimental enor, the above pairs of values 
indicate that the method is practicable. In the 64*7° ^termhmtiQn, 
adsorption was avoided by adding solid to activated water already 
at the temperature of the thermostat. 

Attempts to obtain sodimn bromide pentahydrate, which exists 
within the somewhat narrow temperature range of —24° to —28°, 
by stirring the dihydrate at — 26° (this temperature was obtained 
by cooling calcium chloride solution with solid carbon dioxide) 
for six hours proved fruitless, owing to the difficulty of keeping 
the bath at constant temperature for a sufficient length of time, 
and to the very slow attainment of equilibrium. It was found 
practicable to obtain the pentahydrate by taking a large bulk of 
solution of such composition that, on cooling, this hydrate only 
could crystallise out. 

Pentahydrate. Temp. — 26°. 

9*5551 Grams of the liquid phase gave 3*7146 grams of the an- 
hydrous solid. 

8*6020 Grams of the solid phase gave 3-7086 grams of the an- 
hydrous solid. 

Activity of the solid phase _ 0.^543 
Activity of the liquid phase 

Water of crystallisation ~ 45*6 (theor. 46*6 per cent.). 

This method is very convenient for the determination of the 
degree of hydration of salts crystallising at low temperatures, 
especially those which lose watir quickly or dissolve in their water 
of crystallisation at the ordinary temperature. 

The best thanks of the authors are due to Mr. W. E, Gamer, 
M.Sc., who suggested the possibility of using radioactive indicators 
in the case of the hydrated platinocyanides. 

The CHEMiCAii Laboratory, 

tTuiVBRSJTy CoiiEGE, LoNDON, W.C. 1. [Received, May 1923.J 


CCXVIII . — The Action of Bromine on p-Hydroxy- 
and p~M ethoxy •‘Sulphonic Acids,* 

By Andbbw Nokmah Mbldrum and Madhavlal SukhlaIi Shah. 

Much work has been done on the halogenation of aromatic suiphonic 
acids, with the result, in many cases, that the suiphonic acid radicle 
is found to be replaced by a halogen atom. Such replacement has 

* A pfeliminary note on the subject of this paper was read in the Cbemisiry 
Sacticm ol the Indian Science Congrees, Lucknow meeting, January, 1923. 
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been observed by Kelbe in the case of cymenesulphonic acid (Ber., 
1882, 15, 39) and by Meyer in the cases of and P-anthraquinone- 
sulphonio acids (M(mU8h,^ 1915, 36, 719). Similarly, chloToalizarin is 
produced from alizarin-p-aulphonic acid by the Farbenfabriken vorm. 
F. Baeyer & Co. (Brit. Pat. 1822, 1908). Datta and Mitter 
(J. Amer, Chem. Soc.^ 1919, 41, 2028) have studied the action of 
chlorine on a number of hydroxy-sulphonic acids : o-cresol-5- 
sulphonic acid gives S-chloro-o-cresol, and sulphosalicylic acid gives 
3 : 5-diohlorosalioylio acid, whilst anisolesulphonic acid produces 
tetrachlorokeltodihydrobenzene. Blanksma {Bee. trav. chim., 1910, 
29, 377) has made use of tl^s property, that is, the readiness with 
which the snlphonic group in the ortho- or para-position with 
respect to the amino- or hydroxy-group is displaced by bromine, 
in settling the constitution of sulphoamino- and sulphohydroxy- 
benzoic acid. Sudborough and Lakumalani (T., 1917, 111, 41), 
by observations on the bromination of ortho- or para-amino - 
sulphonic acids, have shown that the reactivity, that is, the replace- 
ment of the sulphonic acid radicle by bromine, is usually greater if 
the sulphonic acid radicle is present in the ortho -position than if 
in the para-position. 

The authors have studied the bromination of phenol-p-sulphonic 
acid, o-cresolsulphonic acid, sulphosalicylic acid, and their respective 
methyl ethers. In each case, the phenolic substance gives a bromo- 
sulphonic acid, the bromine atom being in the ortho -position to 
the hydroxyl group, whilst th^ methyl ether gives the bromo- 
methoxy-derivative, the bromine atom having replaced the sulphonic 
acid radicle. 

On bromination of phenol-p-sulphonic acid, Senhofer {Annalen, 
1870, 156, 106) obtained 2-bromo- and 2 ; 6-dibronio-p-phenol- 
Bulphonio acids. 

When the authors brominated anisole-p-sulphonic acid, an oily 
liquid separated which was found to be p-bromoanisole. The 
authors obtained this substance also by brominating anisole in 
acetic acid solution; Autenrieth and Mtihlinghaus (Ber., 1906, 
39, 4098) prepared it by the action on anisole of phosphorus 
pentabromide. 

Claus and Jackson {J, pr. Gkem.y 1888, [ii], 38, 334) fovmd that 
the action of bromine on o-creaol-5-sulphonic acid led to 3-bromo- 
o*cresol-6-8ulphonic acid. 

When 2-methoxytoluene-5-Bulphonic acid was brominated, the 
product was 6-bromo-2-methoxytoluene. The same substance was 
obtained by the action of bromine on o-tolyl methyl ether in acetic 
acid solution. In each case, the product melted at 74'’ and crystal- 
lised with IJ molecules of water of crystallisation. 6-Bromo-2- 
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methoxytoluene on oxidation gave Feratonex^B 5-broniO'2-ineihoxy- 
boozoio acid. 

The authors have shown (following paper) that when Bulpho- 
salicylic acid is brominated the product is 3'bromosulphosaMoylic 
acid. 

The methyl ether of sulphoaalicylic acid, when treated with 
broimne, yields 5-bromo-2-methoxybenzoic acid. The same broino- 
aoid is obtained by the action of bromine on the methyl ether of 
salicylic acid in acetic acid solution. It was found to have the 
melting point 121® and to give a barium salt, (C8H8(ygBr)2Ba,3H20, 
in agreement with Peratoner {GctzzeUa^ 1887, 16, 409), who obtained 
it from 5-bromosalicylio acid by using methyl iodide and potassium 
hydroxide, and found the melting point to be 119°, 

Experimental. 

In each case, the reaction was carried out by passing the bromine 
(1 mol.), as vapour mixed with air, into a solution of the sulphonic 
acid (1 mol.) in water. The temperature was kept from rising, and, 
at Uie end, any excess of bromine was removed by a current of air. 

-p-Bromoanisoh from Anisole^p-sulphonic Acid . — A solution of ^ 
anisole-p*s\ilphonic acid, prepared from phenol (5 grams), was 
treated with the vapour of bromine (3-8 grams). The reaction pro- 
ceeded slowly ; an oily liquid formed which was separated, dried, 
and distilled (b. p. 216 — 217°). Yield = 2 grams (Found: Br = 
43‘10- Calc, for C,H70Br, Br = 42*77 per cent.). 

p-Bromoanisole was prepared also from anisole (11 grams) in 
acetic acid solution by the action of bromine. Yield = 16 grams. 
B. p. 216°. 

6-B«)tm)-2-m€fhoaf^Zttenc from (a) 

Acid, (b) o-Tolyl Methyl Ether. — (a) The anhydrous sodium salt of 
2-methoxytoluenesulphonic acid (2*3 grams) was dissolved in water 
(100 C.C.), a little sulphuric acid added, and the vapour of bromine 
(1*6 grams) passed in slowly. The oil that had separated finally 
became solid. The product was collected, washed, and dried 
(yield » 1*8 grams). 

$-Bromo-2-methoxytoluene has an aromatic odour. It is insoluble 
in cold water, sparingly soluble in hot water, moderately soluble in 
cold alcohol or acetone, and dissolves readily in cold acetic acid, 
benzene, toluene, or chloroform. For analysis, it was crystallised 
from solution in dilute acetic acid and obtained as shining, thin, 
six-sided plates, m. p. 74°. The crystals contained one and a half 
molecules of water of crystallisation (Found : HgO = 11*57; 
Br = 35*33, 36*74. CaHg0Br,lJH20 requires HjO = IIM] Br = 
36*06 per cent.). 
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(ft) o-Tolyl methyl ether (11 grams), dissolved in acetic acid 
(50 o.c.) and water (10 c.c.), was treated with the vapour of bromine 
(10 grams). When the bromination had ended, water (200 c.c.) 
was added to complete the precipitation (yield = 18 grams). 
After purification as above, it melted at 74r— 75®, The melting 
point of the mixture with the substance obtained under (a) was 74®. 

^-Bf(mo-2-rn€thoxybmzoic Add.— TYii& substance was prepared 
in three ways, (a) by brominating sulphosalicylio acid methyl 
ether, (6) by brominating 2-methoxj^benzoic acid, and (c) by 
oxidising 6-bromo-2-methox3rtoluene. 

(а) The anhydrous sodium , salt of sulphosalicylio acid methyl 
ether (4 grams) was dissolved in sulphuric acid (5 c.c.) and water 
(100 c.c.) and then treated with the vapour of bromine (3 grams). 
Needle-shaped crystals separated which were collected, washed, 
and dried (yield = 3*2 grams). 

The substance is insoluble in cold water and moderately soluble 
in hot. It is very soluble in most organic solvents. For analysis, 
it was crystallised from solution in petrol, when it separated 
aa long needles, m, p. 121® (Pcratoner, loc. di., gives 119®) 
(Found: Br== 34*58; equivalent = 230*2. Calc, for CgHyOgBr, 
Br = 34*63 per cent. ; equivalent = 230-9). The barium salt was 
obtained in clusters of needles. It had the same composition, 
(CgHeOgBrijBajSHjO, as was found by Peratoner. 

It seemed possible that if bromination were carried out at a low 
temperature, the sulphonic acid radicle might remain intact and 
bromine might occupy the ortho-position to the methoxyl group. 
By experiment it was found that bromination at 0 — 5® led to 
50 per cent, conversion into 5‘bromo-2-methoxybenzoic acid, and 
about 50 per cent, of the original sulpho salicylic acid methyl ether, 
as the characteristic acid sodium salt, was recovered unchanged. 

(б) o-Methoxybenzoic acid (2 grams) was dissolved in acetic 
acid (20 c.c.) and water (100 c.c,), and the vapour of bromine 
(2 grams) was passed in. The product when purified, melted at 
121*6®. Mixed with the substance obtained under (a), there was 
no depression of the melting point. 

(c) 5»Bromo-2-methoxytoluene (5 grams) was heated under 
reflux with potassium hydroxide (0*5 gram) dissolved in water 
(200 C.C.). Potassium permanganate (8 grams), dissolved in water 
(400 C.C.), was added. Oxidation went on very slowly and part 
only of the 6-bromo-2-methoxytoluene was oxidised after twenty- 
four hours* heating. Unchanged 5-bromo-2-methoxytoluene and 
precipitated manganese dioxide were removed and the excess of 
the potasaum permanganate' solution in the liquid was reduced 
by boiling with alcohol. When the solution became colourl^, 
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lihe precipitated manganese dioxide was removed and the clear 
filtrate, after evaporating to small bulk, was acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, 6-Bromo-2-methoxybenzoio acid separated in short 
needles melting at 121° (Found : equivalent = 230*1 . CgH^OjBr 
requires equivalent = 230'9). 

A mixture with 5-bromO'2-‘methoxybenzoic acid prepared by 
another method showed no depression of the melting point. 

Tub Madhavlal Ranchhoulal Scienoe Instittjte, 

Ahmed ABAU, India. [ Rtctimd , May 19 th ^ 1923.] 


CCXIX . — 'The Constitution of SuVphosalicylic Acid 
and of Related SvhaUinces, 

By Andrew Norman Meldrum and Madhavlal Sttkhlal Shah. 

The work described in this paper was undertaken with the view 
of determining the constitution of sulphosalicylic acid and of certain 
substances that are closely related to it, namely, the acid obtained 
by sulphonating o-methoxybenzoic acid and the sulphonic acid of 
o-tolyl methyl ether. 

Attempts to ascertain the constitution of sulphosalicylic acid 
by the method that is usually employed in studying sulphuric acid 
have failed. Remsen (Anriakn, 1875, 179, 107) fused sulphosalicylic 
acid with potassium hydroxide and obtained salicylic acid and 
phenol, instead of the dihydroxybenzoic acid that he expected. 
The authors also have obtained salicylic acid by fusing sulpho- 
salicylic acid with potassium hydroxide. Moreover, they obt^ed 
salicylic acid on fusing sulphosalicylic acid methyl ether with sodium 
hydroxide, with potassium hydroxide, and with sodium methoxide. 

The authors therefore attacked the problem in other ways. 
Before their work could be prepared for publication the constitution 
of sulphosalicylic acid was proved by Stewart (T., 1922, 121 , 2556). 
The result of the authors’ work is to confirm Miss Stewart’s proof 
and also to show that the constitutions of the other substances 
that they studied are represented by formulas I and II, respectively. 

The authors were able to ascertain the constitution of sulpho- 
salicylic acid in the following way ; when bromine vapour is passed 
into a solution in water of sulphosalicylic acid, molecular propor- 
tions being taken, reaction takes place readily and the only organic 
substance that is produced is a bromoauiphosalicylic acid which 
must be Z-br<mo-^-8%dpho-2-hydroxybenzoic acid since it is converted 
into 3-bromosalicylic acid on elimination of the sulpho-group by 
the agency of superheated steam. 
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.The bromination of the methyl ether of sulphoealicylic acid 
proceeds in a difierent manner (see preceding paper). 

The authors have devised a method for preparing pure sulpho- 
sftlicylio acid, moih straightforward than the methods laid down 
hitherto (Mendius, Annalen, 1857, 103, 45; Femsen, ioc, cit.\ 
Pisonello, Gazzetta, 1888, 18, 346; and Hirsch, Ber.y 1900, 33i 
3238), which consists in mixing salicylic acid with fuming sul- 
phuric acid (3 per cent, of sulphur trioxide), when reaction proceeds 
without the application of heat, and sulphoaalicylic acid separates, 
the yield being iaige and there being no sign of any other product ; 
when purified by crystallisation from water, it separates as the 
substance C-Hg06S,2H.^0. The acid potassium salt was found to 
contain three molecules of water of crystallisation, instead of two 
as found by Mendius {loc, cit). 

Sulphosalicylic acid methyl ether (I) was prepared in three ways : 
(J.) by sulphonating o-methoxybenzoic acid; {B) by methylating 
sulphosalicylic acid; and (C) by oxidising o-tolyl methyl ether 
Bulphonic acid (11). 

(A) In preparing o-methoxybenzoic acid by the methylation of 
salicylic acid, an improved method was devised for separating that 
substance from the unchanged salicylic acid. For this separation 
Graebe recommended continued treatment with milk of lime, which 
converts calcium salicylate into the insoluble substance C^H^OgCa 
(Annalen, 1866, 139, 138; 1905, 340, 209). The authors find that 
when salicylic acid is submitted to methylation, the product should 
be converted into the ordinary calcium salts, when the salt of the 
methyl ether acid separates first from solution, being much less 
soluble than calcium salicylate. 

After sulphonating o-methoxybenzoic acid (no indication was 
found of more than one sulphonic acid being formed), the authors 
separated the sulphonic acid as a sparingly soluble acid sodium 
salt, CftH^O^SNa.SHgO; the acid potassium salt, C«:H; 06 SK, 2 H 20 , 
is much more soluble. The free sulphonic acid melts at 152°. 

(B) Sulphosalicylic acid was methylated, and the product 
identified with the substance described under (^) by means of the 
acid sodium and potassium salts. Thus the sulphonic acid obtained 
from o-methoxybenzoic acid must have the constitution (I). 

(C) On sulphonating o-tolyl methyl ether, prepared from o-tolu- 
idine, Bromwell obtained a sulphonic acid, the constitution of which 
he left unsettled (Amer. Chem. J., 1897, 19, 569). The authors, 
on sulphonating o-tolyl methyl ether — prepared from o-cresol — 
obtained two products : (i) Bromwell’s sulphonic acid in large 
amount and (ii), in small amount, a substance, m. p. 138°, which is 
reserved for further Investigation. 
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Having oxidised Bromweirs snlphonic acid, the aoihors isolated 
an acid sodium salt and an acid x>ota8sium salt that proved to be 
identical with those ‘ obtained by methods (-4) and {B). Thus 
Bromweirs acid has the constitution 11. Moreover, the relationship 
between the substances I and II was shown in another way. Brom- 
well converted his acid via the sulphonyl chloride into the suiphon- 
amide III and on oxidising the latter obtained the sulphonamide 
carboxylic acid (TV). Walker fused this carboxylic acid with 
potassium hydroxide and found that the product was salicylic acid 
sulphonamide (V), so that the sulphonamide group had remained 
intact and the methoxy>group had been hydrolysed {Amtr. CAcm. 
J., 1897, 19, 578). The authors converted sulphoaalioylic acid 
methyl ether (I) into the corresponding sulphonamide, and then 
fused this with potassium hydroxide, obtaining another sulphon' 
amide. The first sulphonamide melted at 212 — 213® and was 
evidently identical with Bromwell’s sulphonamide, which melted 
at 210®. By fusion with potassium hydroxide, a substance was 
obtained melting at 230® and evidently identical with Walker’s 
compound, which melted at 231®. Thus Bromwell’s o-tolyl methyl 
ether sulphonic acid must have the constitution II and Walker’s 
salicylic acid sulphonamide the constitution V. 


OMe OMe OMe 



S02*NH2 SOj'NHj 

{IV,) (V.) 


Experimental. 

Sulphosalicylic Acid . — The following process is more convenient 
for making sulphosalicylic acid than that employed by Hirsch and 
workers previous to him. Salicylic acid (100 grams) was dissolved 
in sulphuric acid containing 3 per cent, of sulphur trioxide (200 c.c.), 
the temperature of the solution rising to about 75®. The mixture 
was cooled and ciystallisation set in after half an hour ; after one 
hour, the hard mass was broken up. After filtering through flannel, 
the motherdiquor, on addition of a little water, gave a further 
yield of the crystalline substance. The crystalline mass was well* 
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pressed, washed with dilute sulphuric acid, and dried by means of 
porous tile. 

The crude substance was recrystailised from water (yield ~ 
160 grams). The crystals, when rapidly formed, are needle- shaped ; 
when slowly formed, they are rectangular plates. The composition 
is 0711^058,21120 and the melting-point is 113°. Desiccation leads 
to material that shrinks when heated from 115° upwards and melts 
^vith decomposition at about 180° (Found ; HgO = 14*10; equiva- 
lent = 126*8. G7H605S,2Hg0 requires HgO = 14*17 per cent.; 
equivalent = 127*0). The acid potassium salt crystallises in 
slender needles (Found: K = 12-46; equivalent — 309*8, 310*3. 
C7H505SK,3H20 requires K == 12*77 per cent. ; equivalent = 
310*2). Mendiua described an acid potassium salt of the com- 
position C7H505SK,2H20. 

3‘Bromo-6-8ul;pko-2-hydroxybenzoic Acid . — Sulphosalicylic acid 
(32 grams) was dissolved in water (200 c.c.) in a flask which was 
connected 'with a flask containing bromine (21 grams). Air con- 
taining bromine vapour was passed into the solution, and the 
bromine was rapidly absorbed. At the end, traces of unchanged 
bromine were removed by a current of air. The solution was then 
evaporated on a water-bath until hydrogen bromide was no longer 
evolved, and the residue was kept in a desiccator containing sodium 
hydroxide for two days. The product crystallised in shining 
needles and was found to be insoluble in most oi^anic solvents, 
but soluble in ethyl acetate or nitrobenzene. When heated, it 
shrinks from 110"^^ upwards and melts at 140°; on further heating, 
it solidifies and melts again at about 182° (Found : equivalent = 
152*8, 154T. C^H^OyBrS.IHoO requires equivalent = 153). 

In preparing salts of the acid, the solution obtained on bromin- 
ation was used without evaporation for removal of hydrogen bromide. 

Acid Potassium ScUi . — The solution was neutralised with potassium 
hydroxide solution, evaporated to small bulk, and acidified with 
strong hydrochloric acid, ^vhen the acid potassium salt separated 
in flocculent needles. The substance loses 2^ molecules of water 
. when heated at 110° [Found : H.,0 = 11*69 at 110° ; K = 10*03; 
equivalent == 385*2. C-H^OgSBrK, SHgO requires HjO “11*57 
(2| molecules HgO) ; K = 10*05 per cent, ; equivalent “ 389*1.] 

Acid Sodium Salt . — The solution was neulralLscd with sodium 
hydroxide solution and treated as above, the acid sodium salt 
separating in clusters of soft, silky needles. It is more soluble than 
the acid potassium salt (Found : HgO = 21*02 ; Na = 5*58, 
requires H2O = 22'0; Na = 5-62 per cent. 
Equivalent of the anhydrous salt =-321*8. C7Hi05SBrNa 
requites 319*1). 
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Barium 8aU , — ^The hot dilate solution was digested with hanum 
carbonate, the mixture filtered, and the filtrate evaporated. Two 
kinds of crystals were obtained, (a) needles on rapid crystallisation, 
and (6) short needles on slow crystallisation. 

(o) This substance did not lose in weight when heated at 110® 
for two hours (Found : Ba = 30-66. CyHgO^SBrBayHjO requires 
Ba = 30*61 per cent.), 

(6) This substance, when heated at 110®, lost 4 out of 6 molecxiles 
of water [Found : HgO = 13-00 ; Ba — 26'32. C7H30gSBrBa,6H20 
requires HgO = 13-78 (4 molecules of water); Ba = 26-30 per 
cent.]. 

Strontium Sait — ^This was prepared similarly to the barium salt, 
and was obtained as microscopic needles. It did not lose in weight 
when heated at 110® (Found: Sr = 21*44, C^HgOflSBrSrjHgO 
requires Sr = 21-86 per cent.). 

Lead Salt. — ^The solution was digested with lead carbonate, 
filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to small bulk. The salt 
separated in clusters of minute needles. The lead bromide that 
was formed at the same time was much more soluble in hot 
water and was easily removed (Found : HgO = 9-17 ; Pb = 37-40. 
C7H30eSBrPb,3H20 requires HgO = 9-71 ; Pb — 37-25 per cent.). 

Z-Bromoaolicylic Acid, — It was mentioned that 3-bromo8uipho- 
saHcyhc acid, when heated, melts at 140°, and that the liquid on 
further heating gives a solid that melts at 182°. In a small-scale 
experiment, by heating S-bromosulphosalicylic acid that contained 
half a molecule of water of crystallisation, it was found that 
3'bromo3alicylic acid is produced. It is obtained in lai^ yield as 
follows : 

3-Biomosulphosalicylic acid (10 grams) and syrupy phosphoric 
acid (50 grams) were heated together at 130° for about thirty 
minutes. Superheated steam was then passed in and the temper- 
ature raised to 155 — 160° (it ought not to be raised further). 
Part of the 3-bromosalicylic acid volatilised with the steam, and 
more was obtained on adding water to the liquid in the flask (yield = 
5-5 grams). 

The substance dissolves readily in methyl alcohol, acetone, or 
acetic acid. It is moderately soluble in hot water, benzene, toluene, 
chloroform, or petrol. For analysis, it was purified by recrystal- 
lisation first from dilute acetic acid and then from 60 per cent, 
methyl alcohol : it formed long needles, m. p. 184 ‘5° (LeUmann and 
Grothmann, Ber., 1884, 17, 2716, record m. p. 184°. Compare also 
Muller, Her., 1909, 42, 3702) (Found : Br — 36*77 ; equivalent = 
217*4, 216-8. Calc, for C^HjOgBr, Br = 36*86 per cent. ; equivalent = 
217-0). 
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Xhe sodiuiHt poiaswu/nif and (i/nwumium salts crystallise in shorty 
shining needles. 

Barium Salt. — S-Bromosalicylic acid dissolved in water was 
digested with barium carbonate in slight excess. The mixture was 
filtered, and the filtrate evaporated and filtered again. The filtrate 
gave small prisms, slightly red, and charcoal did not remove the 
red colour [Found: H20 = 9‘25; Ba = 21*96. Calc, for 
(CrH 40 j) 2 Ba, 3 H 20 , HgO = 8*70; Ba = 22*10 per cent.]. Lellmann 
and Grothmann {loc. cit) described a barium salt of the same com- 
position that crystallised in red prisms. 

^-Bromo-2‘methoxybenzoic Acid. — 3-Bromosalicylic acid (2 grams) 
was methylated with methyl sulphate and sodium hydroxide. 
After being heated to decompose the ester and the excess of methyl 
sulphate, the liquid was acidified, when a white, crystalline precip- 
itate formed (yield = 1*5 grams). The substance is sparingly 
soluble in hot water, but is readily soluble in hot organic solvents. 
It separates as curly, fibre-like crystals from benzene, toluene, or 
ethyl alcohol, and as clusters of needles from petrol. A sample 
gave no coloration with ferric chloride solution, and melted at 136'^. 
Its isomeride, 5-bromo-2-methoxybenzoic acid, melts at 121°, 
and a mixture of the two at 100° (Found : equivalent = 232*1. 
CgH 703 Br requires equivalent = 231-0). 

O’Methoxybenzoic Acid . — Salicylic acid having been methylated, 
the crude mixture of salicylic acid and the methoxy benzoic acid was 
dissolved in ammonia and the neutral solution was treated with 
concentrated calcium chloride solution in excess. Calcium salts 
separated on cooUng, which were collected, washed, and dissolved 
in hot water.. The solution on cooUng gave crystals of calcium 
o-methoxybemK>ate, and the mother-liquor on evaporation gave a 
further yield. When the deposit gave a violet coloration with ferric 
chloride, indicating that calcium salicylate was separating, the 
process was stopped. The acid was prepared from the calcium salt 
and was crystallised from water [yield, from 100 grams of salicylic 
acid, (1) o-methoxybenzoic acid, m. p. 1(X1*5°, 77 grams ; (2) residual 
salicylic acid and o-methoxybenzoic acid, 22 grams]. 

Methyl Ether of Sulphosdlicylic Acid, (I). — This substance was 
obtained by different methods, (A), (B), and (C). 

(-4) A mixture of salicylic acid methyl ether (5 grams) and fuming 
sulphuric acid (3 per cent. SO^; 10 c.c.) was kept at 50° for two 
houTB. Next day, water was added carefully and the diluted solu- 
tion neutralised with sodium hydroxide. Sodium sulphate crystals 
were removed and the liquid was strongly acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid. An acid sodium salt separated which was recrystal- 
hsed and obtained as soft, lustrous needles (yield = 9 grams). 
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{C) (ii) Preparation of the Methyl Ether of Sulphosalicylic Acid . — 
The sodiiMoa salt of the acid (EE) (6 grams) and potassium hydroxide 
(0’l» dissolved in water (200 c.c.) and solution was 

heated to boiling and treated with a solution of potassium perman- 
ganate (7 grams) in water (200 c.c.). After about five hours the 
colour of the permanganate had disappeared. The solution was 
filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to small bulk and acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, when an acid sodium salt identical in com- 
position with that obtained by methods (A) and [B) was obtained. 
Again, the potassium salt of the acid (II) was oxidised, and an acid 
potassium salt was obtained, identical with that given by methods 
(A) and (5). Of these two acid salts, the sodium salt is much the 
less soluble, for it was found by the cobaltinitrito test to be free 
from potassium, although potassium hydroxide and permanganate 
were used in preparing it. 

The Sulphonyl Chloride . — “A mixture of the anhydrous acid sodium 
salt of the methyl ether of sulphosalicylic acid (I) (15 grams) and 
phosphorus pcntachloride (35 grams) was gradually heated and kept 
at near 100® for two hours, the product being then poured into ice- 
cold water (800 c.c.). After about twelve hours, the hydrolysis 
of the — COCl group being complete, the oil had changed to a solid 
mass, which was collected, washed, and dried (14*6 grams). The 
sulphonyl chloride readily dissolves in hot benzene, toluene, or 
chloroform. From solution in toluene it was obtained in transparent , 
well-shaped rhombohedra, m. p. 148' 5“ [Found : Cl = 14-09 ; 
equivalent (using excess of NaOH solution and titrating back) — 
82‘3. CgHyOjGlS requires Cl = 14*15 per cent.; equivalent (if 
-SO 2 CI becomes SOJS. and HCl) = 88*5]. 

2-Methoxybenzoic Acid 5-Sulphonamide. (IV). — The above sid- 
phonyl chloride dissolved in strong ammonium hydroxide solution, 
and on acidification the sulphonamide w^as precipitated. On purifi- 
cation, it was obtained in long, shining needles melting at 212 — 218^ 
(Bromwell gives m. p. 211°) (Found: equivalent = 231*4. Calc, 
for CgB^OgNS equivalent = 231 ‘0). 

Salicylic Acid 5’Sulphoyiamide (V). — The sulphonamide (IV) wa;^ 
fused with potassium hydroxide, and the sulphonamide (V) 
obtained. The pure substance gave a violet coloration with ferric 
chloride and melted at 230° . Walker gives m. p. 231°. 

Thb Mauhavijli, Rauohhodlax Sor&NCB Institute, 

Ahmed AB AD, India. May VM, 10‘23,} 
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CCXX . — Studies in the Anthracene Series. Part F. 

By Edwabd de Babby Baenbtt, James Woebed Cook, and 
Marcus AubeiaTUS Matthews. 

The centre of activity of the anthracene ring system lies in the 
“ bridge ” bond joining the two meso-carbon atoms, and recently 
(Ingold, T., 1922, 121, 1133; Ingold, Seeley, and Thojye, this 
vol., p. 853) evidence has been adduced in favour of the view that 
aromatic characteristics in any compound are due to the formation 
of a reactive “ bridge ** bond in one of the phases of an intra-annular 
tautomeric change. The idea of the “ bridge bond is, of course, 
an old one and was originally proposed by Dewar {Proc, Hoy, Soc. 
Edin,, 1866 — 1867, 84) in his formula for benzene, and at a latex 
date was revived by Baly, Edwards, and Stewart (T., 1905, 87, 
1347) as representing one of the extreme phases of their pulsating 
ring formula, the second extreme showing two meto-bonds and two 
carbon atoms in a transiently tervalent state. Ingold^s formula 
would seem only to differ from that of Baly, Edwards, and Stewaot 
by postulating the Kekule formula as one of the extreme phases 
of the isodynamic change, but whereas according to Baly, Edwards, 
and Stewart the reactivity of the nucleus is due to the transiently 
tervalent carbon atoms, Ingold attributes the reactivity to the 
bridge ” bond. If the “ bridge ” bond is the centre of activity 
of an aromatic compound, then the oxidation of a monohydric 
phenol should lead to a p-dihydric phenol, and a phenolic ether 
should behave in much the same way : 
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Although reactions of this nature take place in some cases, in 
the majority the oxidation product of a phenol is a diphenol, and 
phenolic ethers are usually stable towards mild oxidising agents. 
An alternative explanation, and one which appears to be much 
more in accord with the facts as known at present, lies in the assump- 
tion that the first action of the oxidising agent consists in the 
removal of the phenolic hydrogen atom, leaving a fr^ radicle m 
which the oxygen atom is in the univalent state. Since oxygen 
atoms have but Uttle tendency to unite with one another, these 
radicles do not combine to form a peroxide, ♦ but rather stabilise 

• In the case of mercaptans, owing to the greater tendency of sulpt 
atoms to unite, the product is a disulphide. 
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themselves by changing over into free radicles with tervalent 
(jarbon atoms, the union of these with subsequent enolisation 
leading to the diphenol : 

H H 

H 

The conception of univalent oxygen radicles being formed by the 
oxidation of a phenol had previously been suggested by Goldschmidt 
{Ber.y 1922, 55, [J5], 3194, 3197) to explain the production of very 
reactive substances by the oxidation of guaiacol and quinol mono- 
methyl ethers and phenanthraquinol monomethyl and monoethyl 
ethers, and, previous to this, Pummerer and Frankfurter {Ber., 
1914, 47, 1472), by oxidising hydxoxydinaphthylene oxide, obtained 
a product which behaved towards quinol as if in solution it passed 
rapidly from a univalent oxygen radicle to a tervalent carbon 
radicle : 



Strong support of the above view of the mechanism of the oxidation 
of the phenols would be afforded by the isolation of the ketonic 
product which must be supposed to be formed by the union of the 
tervalent carbon radicles. In the benzene and naphthalene series 
this has not been achieved, probably owing to the very slight 
tendency of the phenols to assume the ketonic form. In the 
anthracene series, however, the case is different, as anthrone and 
anthranol are distinct substances, and dianthrone (I) and dian- 
thranol (II), although interconvertible, are only so with difficulty. 
Anthranol on oxidation invariably gives dianthrone, the enoUc 
dianthranol never being obtained. In view of the comparative diffi- 
culty with which dianthranol is ketonised — prolonged boiling with 
an alcoholic solution of hydrogen chloride is necessary — it is very 
improbable that the dianthrone is a secondary product formed by 
the ketonisation of dianthranol, especially dianthrone remains 
the sole product even when the oxidation is carried out under 
conditions which favour the enoUc form, for example, in pyridine 
solution. Also dianthranol is very easily oxidised to dianthra* 
quinone (ill), for example, by mercuric acetate in cold pyridine 
solution, but no matter how much oxidising agent is used, dianthra- 
quinone is never obtained by thejdirect oxidation of anthranol. 
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On the assumption that the first action of an osddifiing agent on a 
phenol consists in the removal of the phenolic hydrogen atom, 
the behaviour of anthranol on oxidation appears perfectly nonnal, 
and, of course, this view also explains why anthranyl ethers are only 
oxidised under conditions which lead to their dealkylation. 


C-OH C-0- CO 

(IV.) C^H / C,H ^ (l.) 
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The oxidation of a jo-dihydric phenol to a ^>-quinone, for example, 
quinol to benzoquinone, anthraquinol to anthraquinone, diaiithranol 
to dianthraquinone, etc., is probably due to a similar transient 
formation of a univalent oxygen radicle, although in these cases 
stabilisation takes place through the formation of a quinonoid 
structure, the reactions being exactly analogous to the formation 
of a quinonoid hydrocarbon by the action of metals on wfu^dichloro- 
cuww'fu'-tetrapheii}'!-/)- xylene : 


HO-C,HvOH 

CPhaCl-CsH^-CPh^Cl 


^ ^ o:c«H,:o. 

Ph^C-CfiH^-CPhs PhoCICgH^CPha. 


This explanation of the oxidation of p'dihydric phenols to quinones 
is more rational than that put forward by Ingold (loc, cii.) in which 
addition of hydroxyl groups to the ‘‘ bridge ” bond and subsequent 
loss of water is assumed to take place : 


HO-CfiHi-OH -> (HOlaCoHJOHla -> OICeH^tO. 

Further support of the above mechanism of the oxidation of anthr- 
anol would be furnished if evidence could be obtained of the transient 
existence of the antlironyl radicle and its passage into dianthrone. 
Certain evidence of this nature has recently been published by two 
of us [Barnett and Matthews {loc, ci^.)] and this work is being 
extended by a general investigation of anthrone derivatives. For 
the present it will suffice to cite two further instance, namely, 
the ease with which bromoanthrone and nitroanthrone pass into 
dianthrone. Thus both substances, when wanned with dilute 
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golutioDS of hydriodic acid, catise an immediate liberation of iodine 
and pass into dianthrone, and bromoanthrone fails to react normally 
^th either ethyl sodioacetoacetate or magnesium phenyl iodide, 
in both caeea dianthrone being almost the sole product of the 
xeaction, Bromoanthrone also passes very easily into dianthrone 
on treatment with hydrogen sulphide. 

Probably substitution reactions in the aromatic series are to be 
regarded as addition followed by loss of halogen hydride, or of 
water in the case of nitration or sulphonation. In the benzene 
and naphthalene series, the additive compounds which are to be 
regarded as the primary products of the reaction are too unstable 
to be isolated, but in the anthracene series such compounds 
much more stable and can frequently be obtained in the pure state. 
Thus Perkin {Gkem. News^ 1876, 34, 144; Bull, Soc. chim,, 1877, 
[ii], 27, 464)» by treating anthracene with bromine or chlorine at 
a low temperature, obtained dihalides which at the ordinary tem- 
perature rapidly lost lialogen hydride and passed into 9-brDmo* 
(or chloro)anthTacene. At a later date, Meisenheimer and Con- 
nerade {Anruilen, 1904, 330, 133; compare Dimroth, Ber., 1901, 
34, 221) obtained the acetate, nitrite, and chloride of an additive 
compound of anthracene and nitric acid and described a convenient 
method of preparing O-nitroanthracene by loss of halogen acid 
from the chloride. 

The relative stability of these dihydroanthracene derivatives 
and the ease with which many of them are formed render anthracene 
a particularly suitable compound for the study of the mechanism 
of substitution reactions. Some preliminary work has already 
been published (Barnett, Cook, and Grainger, T., 1922, 121, 2059) 
and it is proposed to extend this work as soon as suitable methods 
for preparing substituted anthracene derivatives have been devised. 
The present communication deals with some preliminary work 
on the re-establishment of the “ bridge ” bond. 

In the case of chloronitrodihydroanthracene (V), re-establishment 
of the “ bridge ** bond might take place either by loss of hydrogen 
chloride with the production of nitroanthracene, or by the loss of 
nitrous acid with the production of chloroanthracene. As might 
be expected, the former reaction is the one which takes place 

HCJCl HC-OAc HC-OH HC-OMe 

CeH*0C.H* C^H 

HC-NO, HC-NO, HC-NOj HC-NO, 

(V.) (VI.) (VII). (Vin.) 

exclusively. In the catse of the corresponding acetate (VI), re- 
establishment of the ** bridge ” also takes place exclusively by loss 
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of acetic acid, and in no case has it been possible to detect any trace 
of anthranyl acetate in the product* The ease with which this 
acetate parts with acetic acid in contact with suitable reagents 
is remarkable, as although it can be dried on the water-bath and 
recrystaliised from boiling benzene without appreciable decomposi- 
tion, it is rapidly and quantitatively converted into nitroanthracene 
by cold pyridine, and in this way resembles the chloride (Barnett, 
Cook, and Grainger, loc. cr<.). 

In the case of nitrodihydroanthranol itself (VII), the “ bridge ” 
might be re-established in three ways, namely, by loss of nitrous 
acid and formation of anthranol (IV), by loss of water and formation 
o^troanthracene, or by loss of nitric acid and formation of anthra- 
cene itself. Unfortunately, nitrodihydroanthranol is too unstable 
to he isolated and its reactions could only be examined by studying 
the behaviour of the acetate or chloride on hydrolysis under different 
conditions. In both cases attempts to effect the hydrolysis by 
means of an alkali led only to nitroanthracene owing to loss of 
hydrogen chloride or acetic acid before hydrolysis could take place. 
If, however, the hydrolysis were effected in acid solution, the pro- 
duct was dianthrone (I), scarcely any nitroanthracene being 
produced. 

The direct preparation of dianthrone by the action of nitric acid 
on anthracene (Dimroth, loc. cit.; Barnett and Matthews, this vol, 
p. S80) is obviously due to this reaction, and as nitrous acid oxidises 
anthranol very easily to dianthrone it at first seemed probable 
that the mechanism of the reaction consists in loss of nitrous acid 
and immediate oxidation by this of the anthranol formed. If 
this be the case, anthranol, or rather its ketonic tautomeridc, 
anthrone, ought to be obtained by carrying out the hydrolysis 
under such conditions that the nitrous acid is destroyed as rapidly 
as formed. Hydriodic acid seemed to be a suitable reagent for 
this purpose, as it was found that, under the experimental conditions 
employ^ (acetic acid solutions heated on the water-bath), anthrone 
is not reduced by hydriodic acid and is not oxidised to any appreci- 
able extent by iodine. The hydrolysis of the acetate or chloride 
by hydriodic acid takes place very readily with the instantaneous 
liberation of iodine, but the product is not anthrone but anthracene. 
It therefore follows that in the case of nitrodihydroanthranol the 
re-establishment of the “ bridge ” bond must take place by loss 
of nitric acid, and that the production of dianthrone must be due 
to the direct oxidation of anthracene by nitric acid. That dianthrone 
can be formed by the direct oxidation of anthracene is well known, 
and dianthrone is sometimes present in commercial samples of 
anthiaquinone (D.R.-P. 340, 592). Satisfactory yields, however, 
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are obtained only by the decomposition of nitrodihydroanthranol, 
so that it would seem probable that oaddation takes place most 
easily when the anthracene is, so to speak, in the nascent state. 

It seemed probable that in the case of the ethers of nitrodihydro- 
anthranol re-establishment of the “ bridge ” bond would take place 
by loss of nitrous acid and the formation of an anthranyl ether. 
In the case of the methyl ether (VUI) this is not so, as both alkali 
and cold pyridine cause an immediate loss of methyl alcohol and 
production of nitroanthracene in quantitative yield. 

K. H. Meyer and Sander {Annalen, 1913, 396, 150) obtained 
nitroanthrone (X) in 80 per cent, yield by nitrating anthrone in 
acetic acid suspension. The mechanism of this reaction may consist 
in the addition of nitric acid to the enoUc anthranol (IV), and sub- 
sequent loss of water from the resulting grm.-dihydxoxy-compound 
(IX), although no additive compound can be isolated. 


(IV.) 


HO-C-OH 

C6h/)c«h« 

HC-N02 

(IX.) 


CO * 

HC-NOa 

(X.) 


HO-C-OR 

HC-NO, 

(XI.) 


In view of the great ease with which anthranol is oxidised it is 
rather surprising that no dianthrone is produced by a side reaction 
if the above mechanism is correct. In order to test this theory 
of the formation of an additive compound, the nitration of anthranyl 
methyl and ethyl ethers was studied, as in these cases it seemed 
possible that the additive compounds (XI) might be isolated as 
such or as their acetates. In neither case could any additive com- 
pound be obtained, the reaction leading to a mixture of nitro- 
anthrone and dianthrone in the ratio of approximately 2:1. The 
production of nitroanthrone is easily explicable on the assumption 
that the hypothetical additive compound (XI) at once loses alcohol. 
The production of dianthrone together with a little anthraquinone 
pomts strongly to a side reaction taking place in which anthranol 
18 oxidised, and this is easily accounted for when it is remembered 
that the anthranyl ethers are very easily dealky lated by acids. 
The fact that dianthrone is formed during the nitration of the 
anthranyl ethers, but is not formed during the nitration of anthrone 
itself, renders it somewhat improbable that in the latter case nitra- 
tion tak^ place through the enolic anthranol. 

^ dibmmodihydroanthr8M5ene (XTT) the tendency to re-establish 
the bridge bond is very great, so that 9-bromoanthraoeiie is 
omed at the ordinary temperature. In spite of this, pyridine 
f to a dipyridi p ium s^t (XHI), and the same compouml is 
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fonned when anthracene is treated sunnltaneously with pyridhig 
and bromine (Barnett and Cook, T., 1921, 119, 901), although 
this on warning with pyridine gives anthranylpytidinium luxanide 
(XIV) with re-^tablishment of the ** bridge ” bond. 

HCBr HC-NBrlCgHe) C-NBr(C 5 Hj) 

HOBr HC-NBrICsHg) OH 

(XU.) (XIII.) (XIV.) 

From 9*mtroanthracene, a dibromide (XV) cannot be isolated 
although this probably has a transient existence, since nitro- 
anthranylpyridinium bromide (XVI) is readily obtained by treatirg 
solutions of nitroanthracene in pyridine with bromine, and nitro- 
anthracene on bromination in other solvents loses its nitro»group 
and passas into dibromoanthracene (XVII). 

C-NOg BrC-NOj CBr 

OeH / )CeH, ^ C,H -> C,H 

C'NBrlCjHi) HCBr CBr 

(XVI.) (XV.) (XVU.) 

Here the tendency to re-establish the “ bridge ” is very great and 
takes place in two directions, according to the experimental con- 
ditions, Obviously the nitro-group stabilises the “ bridge ” bond, 
and this is confirmed by the fact that 9 : lO-dinitroanthracene 
will not react with bromine, and is in general harmony with the 
decreased reactivity of the nucleus in almost all aromAtic compounda 
containing a nitro-group. 

In the case of anthranol (IV) the hydroxyl group would be 
expected to increase the reactivity of the bridge ** bond, and the 
great ease with which anthrone is brominated may be due to addition 
taking place to the enolic (anthranol) form with subsequent loss 
of hydrogen bromide from the §fem.-halohydrin, but the possibility 
that the reaction is one of the direct replacement of a mobile hydro- 
gen atom ia not excluded : 

HO'CBr CO 

(IV.) C6H4<^^C6H4 — > C0H4<^^C9H4 (XVIIl.) 

HCBr HCBr 

When the bromination is carried out in the presence of pyridine, 
the reaction is more complicated owing to the possibility of simul- 
taneous oxidation taking place, and if the calctdated amount of 
bromine (1 gram mol.) is used the product will be an insoluble 
nitrogenous substance of unknown constitution. By employing 
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only half the calculated amount of bromine, however, it is possible 
to obtain anthronyl (or hydroxy-anthranyl)-pyridinium bromide, 
although a considerable quantity of dianthrone is always formed at 
the same time. This bromide is identical with the product obtained 
by the action of pyridine on bromoanthrone (XVIII) and there is 
no method of ascertaining the mechanism of its formation. 

In the case of the anthranyl ethers, oxidation does not take 
place and hence the reaction is simpler, the calculated amount of 
bromine leading to alkoxypyridinium salts (XX). In these cases 
the reaction must consist, in the first place, in addition (XIX), 
as the bromoanthranyl ethers do not undergo pyridinium salt 
formation. 

BrC'OR C-OR 

(XIX.) C,H*<J\c,H4 (XX.) 

HCBr C-NBr(C 5 H 5 ) 

Experimental. 

Derivatives of Nitrodihydroanthranol. 

Acetate (VI). — The preparation of this compound can be consider- 
ably simplified by substituting fuming nitric acid (d 1*50 ; 18 grams 
for 60 grams of anthracene) for the more dilute acid recommended 
by Meisenheimer and CJonnerade {loc. cit.), and taking care to main- 
tain the temperature below 30° during the reaction. The required 
acetate crystallised from the filtered solution after twelve hours, 
and, after being washed with acetic acid and water, was dried at 
100°. The slightly yellow crude product separated in colourless 
crystals (25 grams) from a mixture of benzene and ether or of chloro- 
form and light petroleum. Dianthrone (2o grams) was obtained 
by heating the acetic acid liquors from the preparation, 

A solution of the acetate in alcohol or methyl ethyl ketone is 
yellow, hut darkens on warming owing to formation of nitro- 
anthracene. This compound was also readily obtained by dis- 
solution of the acetate in cold pyridine, and was identified by its 
melting point, 14fi — 147°, which was not depressed when the product 
was mixed with an authentic sample. The same result was obtained 
by triturating the acetate with cold dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide 
solution. 

The hydrolysis with sulphuric acid was effected on the w’ater- 
hath by slowly adding the acetate (10 grams) to 75 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acidroontaining 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 10 c.c. 
of watet. Torrents of nitric oxide w'ere evolved. After dilution, 
the solid was digested with a hot alkaline solution of sodium hypo- 
sulphite, and after recrystallisation from xylene was identified as 
VOL. CXXIII. 3 Y 
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diAHthrone by its conversion into dianthranol ftud the oxidsttion 
of this to dianthraquinone, and also by its reduction to anthn^. 

The hydrolysis with hydriodic acid was carried out by slowly 
adding the acetate 5 grams to glacial acetic acid 60 c.c, and hydriodic 
acid (d 1'7; 10 c.c.), the whole being warmed on the water-bath 
and a current of carbon dioxide passed through the flask to remove 
oxides of nitrogen. Iodine was liberated at once and after five 
minutes the whole was cooled and the precipitate washed with a 
hot concentrated solution of potassium iodide to remove free iodine. 
The residue was recrystallised from pyridine and identified as 
anthracene by the method of mixed melting points. 

Chloride (I).— This was prepared by the methods given in the 
literature and was recrystallised from benzene. The hydrolysis 
with sulphuric and hydriodic acids, and the identification of the 
resulting products was efiected as described above. 

Methyl Ether (VI).— This was obtained by boiling the mtiite 
with methyl alcohol (Meisenheimer and Connerade, loc. cU.). It 
was instantly converted into nitroanthracene by cold pyridine, 
and also by aqueous sodium hydroxide. 


Derivatives of Anthrand. 

Alhyl Ethers , — The preparation of the methyl and ethyl ethers 
is more readily effected by means of methyl and ethyl toluene-jj- 
sulphonate than by the alkyl sulphate (K. H. Meyer and Schlosaer, 
Armalm, 1921, 420, 128). Anthrone (50 grams) was boiled under 
reflux with 350 c.c. of alcohol, and the boiling solution treated 
alternately with small quantities of 30 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide (100 c.c. in all) and technical methyl toluene-p-sulphonate 
(in all, 90 grams dissolved in 50 c.c. of warm alcohol). After the 
whole of the ester and alkali had been added, the boiling was con- 
tinued for forty minutes and the solution then cooled and poured 
into a large volume of water. The resulting precipitate was digested 
with an alkaline solution of sodium hyposulphite and reoiystaUised 
from alcohol. It then melted at 97—98°, alone or when mixed 
with a sample made by the methyl sulphate method (K. Meyer 
and Schldsser give the melting point as 94°). The yield of the pure 
product was 31 grams. 

The ethyl ether was obtained in the same way, but very much 
better yields were obtained if potassium hydroxide was used (40 
grams of anthrone, 200 c.c. of alcohol, 110 grams of technical ethyl 
toluene-^-sulphonate, and 20 c.c. of a 50 per cent, aqueous solution 
of potassium hydroxide diluted with 80 c.c. of alcohol). Hie ethet 
separated from the hot liquor on cooling, and, after treatment with 
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^ hot alkaline solution of Bodium hypoBnlphitei was purified by 
recrystallisation from slightly aqueous acetone. 

Both ethers are very easily dealkylated by acids, wanning on 
the water-bath for two to three minutes with acetic acid containing 
ft few drops of sulphuric acid leading to complete hydrolysis. For 
this reason, both ethers are readily oxidised to dianthrone by boiling 
with ferric chloride in acetic acid solution. They euo not, however, 
oxidised by mercuric acetate in pyridine solution * even on pro- 
longed boiling, although this oxidising agent at once converts 
anthrone into dianthrone even in the cold. 

The nitration of these ethers was effected by suspending or 
dissolving 10 grams in 40 o.c. of glacial acetic acid and then slowly 
adding exactly one molecular proportion of concentrated nitric acid 
{d l‘^)i diluted with five times its volume of glacial acetic acid. 
After keeping for two hours, the yellow solid was washed with 
acetic acid and water and then boiled with about 600 c.c. of a 3 per 
cent, solution of sodium hydroxide. The deep red solution was 
filtered into excess of dilute acetic acid, and the precipitated nitro- 
anthrone washed and dried. It was found that 7 '6 grams of the 
crude nitration product gave 4T grams of nitroanthrone. The 
nitroanthrone was purified by recrystallisation from carbon disul- 
phide and after being washed with ether formed colourless needles 
which on heating decomposed with violent evolution of gas at 140°.t 
The identification was completed by comparison with a sample of 
nitroanthrone made by a different method, and by the preparation 
of nitroanthranyl acetate. This acetate was very easily obtained 
by adding acetic anhydride to a cold solution of nitroanthrone 
in pyridine. After a few minutes, the deep red colour of the solu- 
tion turned to yellow and the acetate was then precipitated by the 
addition of water. After recrystallisation from a mixture of chloro- 
fonn and light petroleum, it melted at 182 — 184®. Samples of 
the acetate made from nitroanthrone prepared either by the nitra- 
tion of anthrone or of methyl or ethyl anthranyl ether all melted at 
the same temperature, either alone or when mixed with one another. 

* The ujMiof this oxidising agent does not seem to have been described 
previously, although it is a very convenient one for some purposes, oxidation 
taking place with the precipitation of metallic mercury. It at once oxidises 
dianthranol to dianthraquinone, but has no action on formaldehyde, benz* 
aldehyde, tartaric acid, and moat monohydhc phenols. * 

t K. H. Mhyer and Sander {Annalen, 1913, 396, 150) give the m. p. aa 
136-^137**, and Meiaenheimar and Connerade {loc. cii.) as 148°. Several 
8®“ple3, prepared both by the above method and by the direct nitration of 
anthrone, were found to decompose sharply at 146°. The decomposition does 
not appear to be accompanied by melting, but the evolution of gas is so violent 
that the material is projeotod fium the capillary tube. 
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The portion of the nitration product which was insoluble in sodium 
hydroxide was digested with an alkaline solution of sodium hypo, 
sulphite, and after recrystallisation from xylene was identified as 
dianthrone by the usual means. The yield was 2 grams from 7 6 
grams of the crude nitration product. 

Methoxyanlhranylpyridinium Bromide. — Bromoanthranyi methyl 
ether does not react with pyridine to give a quaternary salt, hut 
such a salt is readily obtained by the combined action of bromine 
and pyridine on anthranyl methyl ether. Bromine (2*6 c.c.), 
dissolved in pyridine (15 c.c.), was slowly added to a solution of 
anthranyl methyl ether (10*4 grams) in pyridine (25 c.c.), the whole 
being stirred and cooled in a freezing mixture. After two hours, the 
solid was collected, washed with pyridine and with ether, and purified 
by recrystallisation first from very dilute hydrobromic acid and then 
from a mixture of alcohol and ether, but satisfactory figures could 
not be obtained on analysis, as the bromide is hygroscopic and retains 
moisture very obstinately. It was therefore converted into the 
picrate (golden-yellow needles, m.p. 183 — 185®) and this was recrys- 
tallised from a large volume of boiling water (Found : N = 10*9. 
^ 28 ^ 18 ^ 8^4 requires N = 10‘9 per cent.). 

The bromide appears to have no melting point, but commences to 
decompose at about 195®. It is sparingly soluble in cold, but easily 
soluble in hot water, and its aqueous solutions give no colour when 
boiled with ammonia. With sodium hydroxide, however, a red 
precipitate is formed at about 80®. It is easily demethylated by 
hydrochloric acid. 

EihoxyanihranylpyridiniuTn Bromide. — This was prepared in 
the same way as the methoxy-compound, but as the bromide 
remained dissolved in the pyridine it was isolated by pouring the 
solution into dilute hydrobromic acid, and was then recrystallised 
first from hot water and then from a mixture of alcohol and ether. 
The resulting faintly yellow, crystalline powder darkened at 205® 
and melted rather indefinitely at 215°. Owing to its hygroscopic 
nature, satisfactory analytical figures could not be obtained. It 
was therefore converted into the picrate (golden-yellow needles, 
m. p. 187 — 189°) and this recrystallised from a larg# volume of 
boiling water (Found : N = 10*5. requires N = 10 6 

per cent.). The bromide behaves exactly like the corresponding 
methoxy-bromide, but the red precipitate w*ith sodium hydroxide 
is formed somewhat more easily, namely, at about 50°. Neither 
compound is fluorescent in spite of the presence of the “ bridge 
bond, thus confirming the opinion already expressed (Barnett, 
CJook, and Grainger, loc. cit.) that the pyridinium group acts as a 
bathoflore. 
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ffydroxyarUhranyl {or Anthronyiypyridinium Bromide. — Bromine 
(1-25 C.C., 0*6 gram mol.) in pyridine (10 c.c.) was slowly added 
to anthrone 10 grams in pyridine (25 c.c.), the whole being cooled in a 
fuzing mixture. After keeping over-night, the soUd was washed 
with a little pyridine and then extracted with hot dilute hydro- 
bromic acid. The insoluble portion was recrystallised from xylene 
and identified as dianthrone by the usual method. The hot hydro- 
bromic acid extract on cooling deposited orange-coloured crystals, 
which were recrystallised first from dilute hydrobromic acid and 
then from a mixture of alcohol and ether. They then melted 
at 187 — 189*’, and direct comparison showed them to be identical 
with the bromide obtained by treating bromoanthrone with pyridine 
{Barnett, Cook, and Grainger, he. cit.). 

If in the above preparation a whole molecular proportion of 
bromine were used, the product was an insoluble nitrogenous 
substance which was very difficult to purify and was not further 
examined. 

Dianthranyl Dimethyl Ether. 

Dianthrone (10 grams) was enolised by boiling under reflux for 
twenty minutes with 100 c.c. of alcohol and 10 c.c. of 30 per cent, 
aqueous potassium hydroxide. To the boiUng solution alternate 
additions of small quantities of technical methyl toluene -p-sulphon- 
ate (in all, 30 grams, dissolved in 30 c.c, of warm alcohol) and 
potassium hydro^e (in all, 25 c.c. of a 30 per cent, aqueous solution) 
were made, and the whole was finally boiled for a further period 
of thirty minutes. After cooling, the soUd was washed with 
alcohol and then extracted with boiling water. The yield of the 
crude product was 10 grams, and by a single recrystallisation from 
a mixture of benzene and Ught petroleum it was obtained in almost 
colourless crystals which melted at 245°. After a further recrystal- 
lisation from acetic acid the melting point rose to 247°. This method 
is more convenient than that described by H. Meyer {Monatah.^ 
1909, 30, 165) in which methyl sulphate is employed. Dianthranyl 
dimethyl ether is much more stable than anthranyl methyl ether 
and is not demethylated by boiling with hydrochloric acid in acetic 
acid solution. Boiling with anhydrous ferric chloride in acetic acid 
solution, however, effects demethylation and at the same time 
oxidation to dianthraquinone, 

Converai^ of Nitroantkrcne and Bromoanthrone into Dianthrone. 

(tt) NitiQiLiithron© (1-5 grams) was suspended in 10 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid,- and 3 c.c. of hydriodic acid {d 17) were added. On 
heating, iodine was liberated at once. .Mter boiling for two to 
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three minutes, the whole was cooled and the solid washed with 
acetic acid. After digestion with hot alkaline hyposulphite sohi. 
tion, the product was Tecrystallised ^ieue and.kleiriified as 
dianthione. 

(6) Bromoanthrone * in acetic acid suspension was treated with 
hydriodic acid under conditions similar to those described above. 
The product was dianthrone, no anthrone or anthiaqtunone being 
formed. 

{c) Bromoanthrone (5 grams) was suspended in 25 c.o. of glacial 
acetic acid, and hydrogen sulphide passed through the liquid while 
the temperature was slowly raised to the boiling point, which was 
maintained for ten minutes. The product was dianthrone and 
contained neither anthrone nor anthraquinone, 

(d) Bromoanthrone {5*5 grams) was added to a solution of ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate {1 gram mol.) in anhydrous alcoholic solution 
and the whole boiled under reflux for ten minutes. The soh^d 
deposited from the cooled solution was digested with an alkaline 
solution of sodium hyposulphite. After reciystaUisation from xylene 
it was identified as dianthrone. 

The alcoholic liquors on dilution with water gave only a very 
small amount of a brown resinous substance, 

(c) Bromoanthrone {I gram mol.) was added to magnesium phenyl 
iodide (1 gram mol.), prepared in the usual way. After keeping 
for two hours, the pale yellow solid was triturs^pd with water and 
then extracted with boiling alcohol to remove a little anthrone. 
Traces of anthraquinone having been extracted in the usual manner, 
the residue was found to be dianthrone. 

Action of Phosphorus Pentachhride on Anthrorie. 

By treating anthrone with phosphorus pentachloride, Padova 
{Compt, rend., 1909, 149, 217) obtained a product which melted 
at 298 — 300^ and as he stated that it contained neither phosphorus 
nor chlorine the view was expressed by one of us (Barnett, “ Anthra- 
cene and Anthraquinone,” 1921, p. 98) that it was probably di- 
anthranyl. Recently, however, it has been found (Barnett and 
Matthews, loc. cit.) that dianthranyl does not melt at 360", and 
therefore it was considered desirable to prepare some of Padova’s 
product and examine it. Padova gives no experimental details 
and therefore the action of phosphorus pentachloride on anthrone 

* In brominating anthrone it is quite unnecessary to use suffioieot carbon 
disulphide to dimolve the whole of it, excellent results being obtained by adding 
bromine to ICK) grams of anthrone suspended in 300 c.c. of carbon disulphide. 
About 2fi c.c. of biomine ere required, but quite a sharp end-point can be 
defected when su^Bcient has been added. 
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v^ont a solvent, and also in the presence of benzene and pyridine, 
tras examined. 

(а) Anthrcme (10 grams) and phosphorus pentachloride (20 grams) 
were heated on the water- bath for about sixteen hours until no 
more hydrogen chloride was evolved. The product was well washed 
vith water and recrystallised twice from methyl ethyl ketone. 
It then formed long, yellow needles, which contained chlorine and 
melted at 209 — 210® alone or when mixed with dichloroanthracene. 
A similar result was obtained when the reaction was carried out in 
benzene solution. 

( б ) Anthrone (10 grams) was dissolved in hot pyridine (60 c.c.) 
and the solution cooled and treated with 4 5 grams of phosphorus 
pentachloride. After being heated on the water-bath for thirty 
minutes, the whole was poured into a large volume of cold water, 
and the solution acidified with hydrochloric acid. After being 
washed with boiling alcohol and cold ether, the solid was twice 
recrystallised from pyndine and then formed a slightly yellow, 
crystalline powder which melted and decomposed at 303®. It 
contained phosphorus but no chlorine, and as it gave anthrone 
on hydrolysis it was probably anthranyl phosphate (Found ; 
P = 6-10. C 42 H 27 O 4 P requires P = 4-96 per cent.). 

Anthrone, after being heated with phosphorus trichloride in 
pyridine solution, was recovered almost unchanged. 

Summary. 

(i) Experiments have been carried out on the re-establishment 
of the “ bridge ” bond when a dihydroanthracene derivative passes 
into an anthracene derivative. 

(ii) Improved methods for the preparation of the alkyl ethers 
of anthranol have been worked out, and their behaviour towards 
nitric acid and towards pyridine and bromine studied. 

(iii) It has been found that nitroanthrone and bromoanthrone 
pass very easily into dianthrone in the presence of certain reducing 
agents, and that bromoanthrone does not react normally with either 
ethyl Bodioacetoacetate or magnesium phenyl iodide. 

(iv) The probable mechanism of the oxidation of the phenols 
has been discussed and evidence collected which points to the first 
action consisting in the removal of the phenolic hydrogen atom. 

(v) The action of phosphorus pentachloride on anthrone has been 
found to lead to 9 : 10-dichloroanthracene or triaiithranyl phosplmte 
according to the experimental conditions employed. 
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CCXXI . — The Relative Influences of Water Vaj>our and 
Hydrogen ufon the Explosion of Carbon Monoxidt^ 
Air Mixtures at High Pressures* 

By William A. Bone, Dudley M. Newitt, and Donald 
T. A. Townend. 

InirodtLction. 

In two papers which have recently been contributed to this Journal 
by H. B. Dixon and N. S. Walls (this vol., p. 1026) and W. Payman 
and R. V. Wheeler [ibid., p. 1251), respectively, reference has been 
made to the results of a series of experiments carried out by one 
of us in conjunction with the late W. A. Haward, concerning the 
influence of hydrogen upon the explosion of normal carbon 
monoxide-air mixtures (2CO 4*02 + 4 N 2 ) in our bomb apparatus at 
initial pressures of 50 atmospheres {Proc. Poy.Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 76). 

In those experiments it was shown that the replacement of even 
a small proportion of the carbon monoxide by its volumetric 
equivalent of hydrogen had a peculiar accelerating influence upon 
the pressure development in the explosion, which was disproportion- 
ate to its amount. Moreover, on p. 83 of Bone and Haward’s paper, 
it was said that their experiments “ seem to point to hydrogen 
being even more potent than its equivalent of steam as a promoter 
of the combustion of carbon monoxide (although this is a matter 
needing further investigation), and they suggest that its primary 
function is to resolve continuously the inert Og molecule into an 
‘ active * oxidising condition (that is, into 0 atoms and ‘ acti- 
vated ^ OHg), itself being continuously regenerated.’^ 

In Payman and Wheeler’s recent paper {loc. cit.)^ experiments 
are described on the relative effects of hydrogen and water vapour 
upon the speed of uniform movement of flame through a mixture 
of carbon monoxide and air ignited in an open glass tube (2'5 cm. 
in diameter and 4 m. long) at atmospheric pressure. Such experi- 
ments have led those authors to conclude that “ moisture is more 
effective than hydrogen in promoting the combustion of carbon 
monoxide,” 
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Although at first sight there may seem to be a contradiction 
between their results and those obtained in the Bone*Haward 
experiments, yet a closer examination of the matter will show that 
both sets of experimental results are correct, the seeming discrepancy 
between them being entirely due to the widely different conditions 
under which they were obtained. And here it may be pointed out 
how great is the difference between conditions of our high -pressure 
bomb experiments and those prevailing in experiments upon the 
propagation of flame through combustible mixtures at ordinary 
pressures. 

It is well known that H. B. Dixon shelved many years ago how 
the speed at which detonation is propagated through a mixture of 
2C0 + Oj at atmospheric pressure is considerably influenced by 
the amount of water vapour present, the optimum condition being 
found to correspond with a saturation of the mixture with water 
vapour at about 35®. Under such conditions, the speed recorded 
was 1738 metres per second, as compared with 1305 metres per 
second for the “ dried ” mixture, and with 1264 metres per second 
for the “ well-dried ” mixture. Payman and Wheeler have recently 
found that the optimum condition for the propagation of inflam- 
mation through carbon monoxide-air mixtures containing between 
40 and 46 per cent, of combustible gas is reached at a similar degree 
of saturation. In other words, it would seem that the effect of 
water vapour on the speed of the flame at ordinary pressures, 
whether in the initial stage of inflammation or after detonation has 
been developed, reaches the maximum when about 6 per cent, of 
water vapour is present. Moreover, both Dixon and Wheeler’s experi- 
ments show that in the combustion of carbon monoxide at ordinary 
pressures the difference between the speeds for a “ dried ” mixture 
and one containing the optimum quantity of water vapour is very 
considerable. 

In the course of the further experiments upou the explosion of 
carbon monoxide-air mixtures at high pressures, which we have 
carried out since Haward’s untimely death, we discovered a new 
factor which operates very powerfully under such conditions, but 
which is practically non-existent at ordinary pressures, namely, 
the energy-absorbing function and “ activation” of nitrogen in the 
combustion of carbon monoxide {Proc, Roy. iSoc,, 1923, [/!,] 103, 205) ; 
and it is to circumstances connected with the operation of this 
hitherto unsuspected factor that the apparent discrepancy in 
question between low-pressure and high-pressure experiments is 
to be ascribed. 

^ the present paper we propose, in the first place, to describe 
some of the experiments wliich have led us to believe that water 
vapour has a smaller influence than hydrogen upon the rate of 

3y* 
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pressure development in our carbon monoadde^r e:^tim6iite, 
and thBn to direct attention to certain features of the Bone^Haward 
experiments which seem to us to be of signihoance in connexion 
with the mechanism of the combustion of carbon monoxide. 

The Infiuence of Moisture upon the Explosion of Normal Carbon 

Monoxide-Air (2CO 4-02 + 4 N 2 ) Mixtures at High Pressures. 

In the course of our recent experiments, in which normal carbon 
monoxide-^ir (2CO 4- O 2 4- 4Na) mixtures were exploded in our 
bomb apparatus at initial pressures of 50 atmospheres, we endea- 
voured to determine for our own information what influence {if any) 
considerable variations in the amount of moisttir© initially present 
in the system would have upon the rate of development of pressure 
energy during the combustion. And as the results of these par- 
ticular experiments were not included amongst those published in 
our recent Royal Society memoir, we think it opportune to pubUah 
them now, especially in view of those obtained with carbon 
monoxide-air mixtures at atmospheric pressures by the other 
workers referred to. 

The experiments were undertaken with the idea that, inasmuch 
as our researches up to then had disclosed the powerful influence 
of nitrogen activation upon carbon-monoxide air explosions at 
such hi^ pressures (which is, as we have recently found, almost 
negligible at ordinary pressures), water vapour might possibly be 
found to play a relatively subordinate part in the rate of develop- 
ment of pressure energy ; and the experiments now to be described 
have shown this anticipation to be correct. 

Seeing our bomb apparatus and experimental method have bo 
recently been described in our Royal Society memoir {g.v.), the 
reader may be referred to it for details of the same. It wiU suffice 
for our present purposes to specify the particular conditions under 
which the experiments referred to herein were carried out, and to 
reproduce on a reduced scale some of the pressure-time curves 
obtained in them. We may say, however, that no small-Bcale 
reproductions such as are pcssible with a paper of this sort can convey 
a really adequate idea of the factors operative in our experiments ; 
tiaese can only be properly judged after a careful study of the actual 
photographic records themselves. Moreover, it should be under- 
stood that what these time-pressure records show chiefly is : (1) 
the rate at which the potential energy of the explosive mixture 
fired is tranafened into kinetic (pressure or temperature) energy 
of tire products; (2) the ratio of the maximum pressure attained on 
explomon to tiie initial pressure at which the mixture was fired, 
and (3) the rate of the subsequent cooling. 

Al^ it diould be borne in mind that the experiments recently 
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Royal Society roemcar have shown conclusively 
that the considerable time lag which is always observed in the 
attainment of maximum pressure when normal carbon monoxide- 
air mixtures are exploded in our bomb apparatus at high pressures 
ig due in no way to any inherently slow^buming property of 
carbon monoxide, but rather to a peculiar power which nitrogen 
possesses of absorbing part of the (radiant) energy developed by the 
combustion of carbon monoxide under such conditions.* 

Our experiments relating to the effects of moisture on the explosion 
of normal carbon monoxide-air mixtures at initial pressures of 
50 atmospheres are divisible into four series, namely : 

{A) Those in which (a) all the gases used had been previously 
well dried by storage for some weeks in cylinders containing freshly 
distilled phosphoric oxide, (6) and the bomb itself and all connexions 
had been thoroughly dried out in a current of hot dry air, and the 
explosion chamber had been kept evacuated, for at least three or 
four days immediately preceding each experiment, in contact with 
redistilled phosphoric oxide which was only removed just prior to 
the separate introduction of the previously well-dried ingrediente 
of the explosive mixture. Moreover, in introducing the gases into 
the bomb from the separate storage cylinders they were in each case 
very slowly passed through a steel cylinder 8 inches long, filled with 
freshly distilled phosphoric oxide. By such measufl^s it was hoped 
to ensure the maximum of dryness possible in experiments where an 
explosive mixture has to be fired in a massive steel bomb ; and 
although complete dr 3 mess is perhaps unattainable under such 

* Although the present paper is not primarily concerned with the question 
of the activation ” of nitrogen in carbon monoxidch-air explosions at high 
initial pressures (and therefore we do not propose dealing with that aspect 
of the matter in it), yet, in order that readers may better understand the 
time-pressure curves published in the text, it is necessary to state that the 
experiments referred to (and others shortly to be published) prove beyond 
all reasonable doubt that at such high pressures a considerable part of 
the peculiar radiation emitted by the burning carbon monoxide (which 
otherwise would have been absorbed by the walla of the explosion chamber) 
was intercepted and absorbed by the nitrogen present, whereby it became 
chomically “activated," Any radiant energy so absorbed would not affect 
the maximum pressxires reached in the explosions, unless the conditions of 
a particular experiment permitted (as they sometime did) the secondary 
oxidation of part of the “activated" nitrogen to nitrio oxide during the 
combustion period, in which cose part of the kinetic energy developed by 
the explosion would also be absorbed, thereby lowering the maximum pressure 
attained, Finally, the radiant energy so absorbed by the nitrogen, pint 
P&ri fld the Idn^ic energy (if any) absorbed during the combustion period 
^ om^g nitric oxide from it, would be gradually liberated in a kinetic 
onn a ter the attainment of the maximum pressure, as the “ activated " 
m log^ slowly reverted to the ordinary form (and part of any nitric oxide 
Was unbumt), thus retarding the cooling period. 

3X*2 
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conditions, it is difficult to see how in the oircuinstenoes ow^^ing 
arranKements, in respect of both the bomb apparatus and the gases, 
e™d have been appreeiably improved. This group of our expen- 
ments will be referred to as the “ dry senes. 

(B) Experiments in which (o) the gases employ^ were directly 

introducS^into the bomb from their 

without any preUminary or intermediate drying (th^“. they would 
contain probLy about 17 mm. of water vapour m 50 
but (6) the explosion chamber had 

a current of hot dry air. This group will be referred to as the 

“ “fEliili^Tnts in which the undried gas^ were dowly p.^ 
into the bomb from their respective storage cyhnders throu^a tato 
packed with glass wool which had been previously wett^ inth 
wter. They would thus carry forward into the expl^on 
appreciably more water vapour than was the m the undned 

^up. They will be referred to as the moist senes. 

An eiriment in which, not only were the gas« introduorf 
into the bomb as in (C), but also the walls oUhe^tor ” ^ 
had been previously thoroughly wetted with distilled water. This 
will be referred to as the “ wet ” experiment. 

The results of several typical experiments in each group are 

tabulated as follows : 

P, = the initial firing pressure in atmospheres. 

= the maximum pressure in atmospheres recorded in the 

Pf = tW‘'^onected ” final pressure in atmospheres of the cooled 

= thnh^lrsec^rtaken for the attainment of maximuni 
pressure. 

Table I. 

Showing the effect of varying hygroscopic 
sion of 2CO + Oj + mixtures when fired at 50 at osp 


Series. 


Hygroscopic 
state of gases 
and explosion 
chamber. 


Dry 


Undried 


Pressures. 


Moist 

Wet 


Initial 
temp, 
r 190® 

1 18-9 
\ 19-1 
t 180 

P*. 

50 

50 

50 

50 

Pm^ 

401 

396 

398 

400 

Pf 

42*65 

42-66 

42-60 

42-50 

( 18-2 
\ 17-8 
i 17-0 

50 

60 

50 

409 

414 

411 

42-71 

42*30 

42-20 

( 22-5 

50 

398 

42-A 

J 23 0 
t 22-8 

50 

50 

396 

390 

42-1 

23- 1 

50 

380 

41-5 


tmF 

Secs. 

0*18 

0-18 

018 

018 

Old 

015 

013 

0'18 

0-20 

0-19 

017 
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From the above it woxild appear that, so far as the time taken 
for the attainment of the maximum pressure {tj^) is concerned, 
there is practically no difference between the “ dry ’’ and either 
the ‘‘ moist ” or the wet ” series ; for in all these cases it amounted 
as nearly as may be to 0'18 second. In the ‘‘ undried ” series 
(that is, when the water vapour present would probably not 
much exceed 1 in 2000) the time was somewhat shorter, namely, 
0’13 to 0*15 second. It therefore seems clear that the presence of a 
very much smaller amount of water vapour sufficed to produce 
the optimum combustion conditions in our said experiments than was 
found necessary either by H. B. Dixon for the fastest propagation 
of detonation through 2CO + O 2 mixture at ordinary pressures, or 
by Payman and Wheeler for the fastest inflammation of carbon 
monoxide-air mixtures also at atmospheric pressure. 

Four typical pressure-time curves (one from each series of 
experiments) are reproduced in Fig. 1, and analyses of them are 
shown in Table II. From these analyses it will be seen that, with 


Table II. 


Analysis of typical pressure curves. 


Series. 

A. 

t. in secs. 


after 


* ignition. 


0-00 

60 

005 

no 

0*10 

245 


396 

0‘20 

396 

0-30 

392 

0-40 

388 

0-50 

379 

0-60 

369 

0-70 

358 

0*80 

347 

0-90 

337 

100 

328 

Pressure fall in 0-5 

( 

second after i*. 

1 36 

% fall in 0-6 

f n 

second. 



C. D. 

Pressure in atmospheres. 


60 

50 

50 

148 

100 

no 

385 

230 

250 

411 

398 

380 

410 

398 

379 

402 

392 

360 

395 

384 

341 

385 

372 

328 

373 

36L 

315 

362 

351 

300 

351 

342 

290 

341 

333 

280 

332 

326 

2:1 

41 

45 

75 

10 

U-5 

20 


the exception of series where the conditions were the most 
favourable, there was little, if any, difference between the speeds at 
which the pressure was developed during the respective combustion 
penods. Also, the observed rates of cooling after the attainment 
ot maximum pressure in series A, and C were aU practically 
e same. In the wet ” experiment B, the maximum pressure 
a tamed was appreciably lower than in any of the others, a circum- 
® ce probably due to heat absorption caused by some evapor- 
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atlon of water from tho wet walla of the eNptoaion cavity during 
the combustion period. 


The Influence, of Nitrogen. 

In order that the reader may better reaUse the ex^t to which 

thep.il of nitrogenretardB both theatta^ 

narative figures (tIo III) relating to experiments m which iso- 


Fio. 1. 



Table III. 


Total 
energy 
developed. 
K.C.U.’s. 
10-2 
100 
10-4 


Pm. 


Pi. 

Atma. 

60 

60 

50 


Oba. CoTT.* 
^c. aims. atma. 

0 19 409 440 

0-006 460 460 

0-010 460 466 


Actual 
preaaure 
fall in 
1 sec. 
after («. 
Atma. 

93 

200 

197 


0 / 

/o 

Pressure 
fall in 
1 sec. 
after 
tm. 

22-75 

43 - 6 

44 - 0 


Mixture 
exploded. 

2C0+0,+4N4 
2C0+0,+4a 

te obled figures 

sslv.? it is nece^ary to apply to them “ 

the difiemnt time teken to ^reach P.; .t w su^ - „ 


the different time tafcen to iwch ^ ^ ^^.^nUiide of any 

experimenta. 


lHneti< 

.diluenl 
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thermic mixtures 2CO Og + 4R, where R — a diatomic diluent 
(Ng + were exploded in our bomb apparatus at an 

initial preesure of 60 atmospheres in each case. Apart from any 
^jecifio energy -absorbing ” function of nitrogen during the com- 
bustion, the volumetric heat capacities of the three diluents would 
be* approximately the same, and therefore both the maximum 
pressures attained and the subsequent ratio of cooling should be 
the same also. And in the two experiments in which nitrogen 
was excluded this is seen to be the case ; in both cases the pressure 
falls after tm corresponded with simple cooling curves unaccom- 
panied by any exothermic effects. But with nitrogen as the 
diluent, the cooling after was greatly retarded by an exothermic 
effect the total magnitude of which in 1-0 second was incomparably 
greater than that of the kinetic energy absorbed during the explosion 
period up to a circumstance which we attribute to an absorp- 
tion of radiwat energy by the nitrogen during the combustion 
period. 

It is therefore clear that the nitrogen is the predominating factor 
in determining the rate of pressure development in carbon 
monoxide-air explosions at such high pressures as have been 
employed in our experiments. 

The Influence of Hydrogen. 

As already stated, when the publication of the Bone-Haward 
experiments (Zoo. cit.) directed attention to the effect which the 
progressive replacement of carbon monoxide by hydrogen has upon 
the rate of pressure development in the explosion of a normal 
carbon monoxide-air mixture at an initial pressure of 50 atmo- 
spheres, the predominating influence of nitrogen upon the whole 
course of events had not been discovered, and was at that time 
quite unsuspected. Hence, it is necessary now to review the 
former interpretation of the said phenomenon in the light of the 
new knowledge gained from our recent experiments. 

Before doing so, however, we must deal with the claim recently 
made in Payman and Wheeler’s paper (Zoc. ciZ., 1258) that “ further 
information is obtainable respecting the applicability of the law of 
speeds from the work of Bone and Haward in the combustion of 
mixtures of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and air at high initial 
pressures,’* and the inference flowing therefrom. It should be 
underetood that the paper in question was sent in (February 14th, 
1928) some weeks before our new results were published (April 26th, 
1928), and (as would appear) without any knowledge thereof; 
and therefore any statement made therein about the Bone-Haward 
results suffers from its authors not having known what undoubtedly 
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is the predominant factor in det^. 
mining the rate of pressure develop, 
ment in a carbon monoxide-air 
explosion at such high initial pres, 
sures. It is to be regretted that 
they had never studied the origkiai 
photographic pressure-time records 
obtained in the Bone-Haward ex- 
periments before passing judgment 
upon them. For these records all 
exhibit a characteristic feature 
which hardly agrees with the flame, 
speed law; if indeed the Bone- 
Haward data are at all relevant in 
such connexion, a point which seems 
to us at least open to question. 
Moreover, in view of what is nov 
known concerning the relatively 
small influence of water vapour in 
the explosion of a normal carbon 
monoxide-air mixture at the high 
pressures employed by us, we cannot 
assign any weight to Payman and 
Wheeler’s calculation (‘‘from the 
results recorded for the two mix- 
tures 2 H 2 + Og -f 'iNg and l/lSHj -f- 
23/12CO -f Oj+Nj”) that what 
they term “ the eSective time ” for 
the mixture 2CO Og -f in 
the Bone-Haward experiments is 
0 038 second, a figure which seems 
to us to be wholly fanciful. 

Considering that what the photo- 
graphic pressure-time records ob- 
tained in such high-preasxire explo- 
sion experiments primarily show is 
the rate at which the potential 
energy of the explosive mixture is 
transferred into kinetic (that is, 
pressure) energy of the products, and 
the time taken to attain the maxi- 
mum pressure {tm)» seems to us 
that the data so obtained have no 
nec^sary connexion with flame- 
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speeds^ unless indeed it is certsiiii that in fill ciTcumstances the 
moment of attainment of maximum pressure exactly synchronises 
in our apparatus with that at which the flame point jiwt reaches 
the head of the Petavel manometer, which is situated immediately 
opposite the ignition wire. Payman and Wheeler seem to assume 
that such is, or must be, the case ; but we are not so sure about 
it. For the time being, it may be regarded as a debatable point. 
Besides which, even were the applicability of an empirical “ flame- 
speed law ” to the conditions of such bomb experiments conclusively 
proved, it would not help us much in the interpretation of the 
mechanism of the combustion. 

The Bone-Haward principal data are shown in Table IV, and a 
selection of the pressure curves of the 2(CO + Hg) + oj -f- 4N 
series (the one under discussion) have been as faithfully as possible 
reproduced from the original time-pressure curves in Fig, 2, in 
such a manner as to show on one diagram the precise contour of 
the rising pressure curve- up to together with a short portion of 
the subsequent cooling period, in each case. 


Table IV. 


A typical selection from the Bone-Haward experiments (1921). 
Isothermic Mixtures aU Fired at an IniticU Pressure of 50 atms. 


PreaBure 
fall in 
1 aec. 


Approximate 

Index composition of 3 

No. mixture exploded. K.C.U.’s. 
VIII 2C0+0,-f4N, 10-23 

*H,-f 23/12C0+0,+4N,9-53 
XVI *H,+ ll/6C0 + O,+4N, 9-56 
iB,+7/4C0+0,+4N, 9-49 

X H,+CO-fO,+4N, 

I 

IV 2H.+0,+40; 

V . 2H,-f-0,+4H, 

B.T.N.* 2c6+0,+401 


after 


9-54 

9-87 

10-45 

10-33 

10-43 

10-0 


Initial 

P«. 


' 

Per 

temp. 

Atms. 

Secs. 

Atms. 

cent. 

18-2 

421 

0-180 

106 

25-0 

130 

425 

0-030 

130 

30-6 

14-0 

425 

0-025 

135 

31-75 

20-0 

418 

0-025 

146 

35-4 

21-3 

410 

0-015 

162 

39-0 

20-5 

399 

0-015 

209 

62-0 

18-5 

405 

0-005 

242 

60-0 

22-5 

400 

0-010 

233 

56-25 

11-0 

408 

0-0025 


— t 

18-4 

460 

0-005 

200 

43-5 


the explosion 

calci^ted from the actual composition of the mixture 6r©d. 

^ ^ ^ being the repetition by the present authors of the 

death which Haward was actually engaged when he met his 

t In thijtexperiment the record was interrupted 0-75 sec. after 


In all the 
those of a 


experiments in which hydrogen was present, including 
normal hydrogen-air (2Hg + Og + 4Ng) mixture, the 
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explosion was marked by a distinct “ click ** (which is never heaH 
in out carbon monoxide-air explosions), and the rising {^^esmn^ 
curves exhibit a common feature in that for ike greater part of th 
rise ihe lines are aU as nearly as may be pcmiUel, irreBpecUve of (h^ 
magnitude of 1^, which varied from 0’005 second for the normal 
hydrogen-air mixture up to 0*030 for the 1/12 Hg -f 23/12CO + Oj -f 
4Ng mixture. Such a general feature is capable of only two 
explanations, namely: either (a) that in all the experiments in 
question (which were made in two series at some mouths apart, 
namely, the first seven between May 18th and June 24th, 1920, 
and the remaining six between October 12th and November 3rd, 
1930), and in no others during the research (either before or since), 
the recording manometer bad been subject to some abnormal kind 
of mechanical lag affecting the first portion only of the rising 
pressure curve — ^a supposition which we think highly improbable; 
or (6) that the records reproduced the course of the rising pressure 
as faithfully as in all other experiments, and therefore that, as 
regards the greater part of the actual combustion period, the rate 
of pressure development always closely simulated that observed in a 
hydrogen-air explosion under like conditions — ^which seems to be 
the more reasonable view of the matter. 

At the time when the Bone-Haward results were published, it 
was inferred^ from the then known facts, that in some mannei 
hydrogen was ” capable of imposing its own character upon the 
whole course of the subsequent combustion at such pressures ” 
We now know that the comparative slowness of the pressure 
development in the explosion of carbon monoxide-air mixtures at 
such high pressures is neither primarily due to any inherent slow- 
burning property of carbon monoxide, nor much affected by the 
amount of water vapour present in the system. For if, instead 
of progressively replacing the carbon monoxide of their carbon 
monoxide-air mixtures by hydrogen (as they did), Bone and 
Haward had' wholly replaced the nitrogen by either oxygen, carbon 
monoxide, or argon, the time taken for the attainment of the 
maximum pressure would have been reduced from 0*18 second to 
O'OOS, OOIO, or 0*026 second, respectively. And it is sad to recall 
that the accident which so tragically ended poor Haward’s life 
happened in the first experiment in which he ever attempted to test 
the result of replacing the nitrogen in a normal carbon monoxide- 
air mixture by Oxygen; so that whilst he died on the verge of 
discoveriz^ the further fact which would have opened our eyes to 
the important part played by nitrogen in such explosions, bis 
resnlta were published in ignorance of it. 

Reviewing the Bone-Haward experiments In the light of the new 
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^owledg^ d&cie gained ais the result of their continuance by us, 
it now seems reasonable to suppose that were the nitrogen function- 
ing mmly as a diatomic diluent, and without any specific “ energy- 
absorbing ” effect, in the explosion of a normal carbon monoxide- 
air mixture at initial pressures of 60 atmospheres, the value of 
instead of actually being about 0*180 second, would lie somewhere 
Ijetween the 0*006 second recorded for a 2CO + Og + 4 O 2 mixture 
and the 0*026 similarly found for a 2CO 4- Og -j- 4Ar mixture 
under like conditions, with probably a fairly close approximation 
to the former value. Also, that the rate of cooling immediately 
after tm would involve a pressure fall of 0-4-35 in one second, 
instead of the 0*26 P„» actually observed. The difference between 
these actual and suppositional values is to be ascribed to the peculiar 
“ energy-absorbing function exerted by the nitrogen in such 
experiments in addition to its purely diluent action. 

A careful re-examination of the pressure-time curves has shown 
unmistakably that the effect of the progressive replacement of 
carbon monoxide by hydrogen in the normal carbon monoxide-air 
mixture was largely to prevent or counteract the peculiar “ energy 
absorbing ” function of the nitrogen. Apparently nearly one-third 
of such function was prevented or counteracted by the replacement 
of merely one-twenty-fourth part of the carbon monoxide by its 
hydrogen equivalent, and the whole of it had been suppressed by 
the time such replacement had reached the half-way (1:1) stage. 

We have also obtained definite evidence from experiments with 
mixtures cortesponding to 2CO + 0^ -h 6Ar, that substitution of 
hydrogen for a small part of the carbon monoxide does have a 
specific accelerating effect upon the rising pressure curve much 
greater than would be produced by any addition of water vapour. 
It would therefore appear that, under our experimental conditkma, 
hydrogen has a direct accelerating influence upon the combustton 
of carbon monoxide quite apart from any indirect effect .which it 
also has in counteracting the influence of nitrogen when that con- 
stituent is present. Pending further investigation of the matter, 
which we are engaged upon, this is as much as can be said about 
it for the moment. 


Concluding JRemarka, 

So far as the facts known up to the present are concerned, they 
seem to harmonise quite well with the view tentatively put forward 
on pp. ^1 and 82 {q.v.) of the Bone-Haward memoir {loc. cit.) concern- 
ing the Uiechanism of the combustion of carbon monoxide. It may 
be pointed out that this view is essentially a modification in one 
important particular of that advanced by H. B. Dixon forty years 
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ago to explain his discovery of the jq^utual inertness dry ouhou 
monoxide and oxygen in flames. He supposed that the carbon 
monoxide is oxidised by OH^ (but not by O2) molecules in flames, 
the resulting hydrogen being immediately burnt to steam, which was 
thus continuously regenerated as follows : (a) CO -f- OHj » 00^ -f 
Hj and (b) 2H2 + 02 = 2H2O. 

Payman and Wheeler {loc, cit,, p. 1250) seem to regard such 
a supposition as affording a complete explanation of their results. 
If, however, only such interactions (and no others) occur, it is 
difihcult to understand why the spectrum of a flame of pure (moist) 
carbon monoxide, whilst exhibiting the “ steam lines,” is in other 
respects so unlike that of hydrogen burning in air, or whence arises 
the characteristic colour of a carbon monoxide flame burning in air. 
The characteristic spectrum of a carbon monoxide flame, which 
extends far into the ultra-violet, must surely be due to the formation 
of molecules (or complexes) in a much more highly vibratory state 
than would be likely to arise merely by interactions between CO 
and OH2 molecules. 

In the Bone-Haward paper it was tentatively suggested that an 
unstable vibratory H^02 complex, initially formed of the inter- 
action of O2 and H2 molecules, decomposes in each of two ways, 
simultaneously yielding ‘OHg molecules and !0 atoms, both of 
which are capable of oxidising carbon monoxide, as follows : 

/ [ (0 27l.OHg 

100 i| S U ] 

\ 0<g/ [(ii) (100-n) (20: + 2H2) 

The ratio n/100 — n would obviously depend upon both temper- 
ature and environment ; the higher the temperature, and the less 
hydrogen in the environment, the less the magnitude of n. 
ColHsioi^ between CO and !0 would give rise to highly vibra- 
tory 0!CI0 systems, emitting a characteristic radiation; and 
it may be that such radiation is of the particular kind which Nj 
molecules can absorb. On the other hand, interaction between 
CO and lOHg would presumably give rise to CO2 in a much less 
highly vibratory condition ; and there is conclusive evidence that 
the presence of hydrogen in the mixtures exploded militates against 
Nj-activation. This hypothesis is not put forward as being a com- 
plete or final explanation of the case, but only as one worthy of 
serious consideration, and in harmony with the facts as at present 
known. It may have to be modified, supplemented, or even aban- 
doned in favour of some better one, as the experimental investigation 
of the matter proceeds. 
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In Dixon and Wall’s recent paper {loc, cit, p. 1031), it is suggested 
tliat ” pure carbon monoxide and oxygen do not combine with 
explosion because the product — carbon dioxide — ^would be above 
the temperature at which it would be mainly dissociated.” Possibly 
this may apply to the propagation of the explosion wave through a 
2CO + Oj mixture at atmospheric pressure. But when such a 
mixture was fired in our bomb at an initial pressure of 21*4 atmo- 
spheres, a maximum pressure of 245 atmospheres was developed 
in 0*005 second; after which the cooling period immediately set 
in without the slightest' sign of any “ after-burning.” Assuming 
that the “ chemical contraction ” involved in the passage from 
2CO 4 * O 2 ^ 2 CO 2 was completed^ at the moment of maximum 
pressure, the temperature at that instant would have been of 
the order of 5000°. It would not, therefore, seem as though 
“dissociation of carbon dioxide” is a limiting factor in our 
experiments. 

There are grounds for thinking that further light upon this very 
complex subject may be gained from a spectroscopic investigation 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide-air flames, and more particularly 
of the effects of gradually adding hydrogen to a carbon monoxide 
flame. This is an aspect of the problem which, although most 
fundamental, has not yet received sufficient attention. And with 
a view to the importance of making good the deficiency of onr 
knowledge in such direction, experiments have already been started 
at the Imperial College with the kind collaboration of Professor 
A. Fowler. For it can scarcely be denied that a solution of the 
long-debated question of how carbon monoxide burns would prove 
to be the key to the understanding of gaseous combustion. And 
there is yet much to be learned. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due {a) to the Government Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society for grants out of which the 
expensive apparatus employed in the research has been paid for, 
and (6) to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Bes^rch for 
maintenance grants, which have enabled two of us (D.M.N. and 
D.T.A.T.) to devote our whole time to the work, 

Depabtment of Chemical Technology, 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, [Received, June 21«(, 1023 .] 
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CGXXIL— The Adion of Silica on Eledrolytes. 

By Alfrsd Fbakcis Joseph and John Staniby Hakcock. 

It is well inown that when silica is added to a solution of a simple 
electrolyte such as sodium chloride, a change takes place which is 
shown by the solution becoming acid. Many of the explanations 
of such phenomena are based on rather complicated theories relating 
to the mechanism of adsorption, and the object of the present 
communication is to suggest that the observed changes can be 
sufficiently accounted for on the lines of straightforward chemical 
reactions. 

I, The Action of Silica on Salt Solutions, 

Figures are given by Mellor Quantitative Analysis, 1913, 
p. 175) showing that silicic acid is soluble in sodium chloride solu- 
tion, the cause being stated to be the formation of sodium silicate * 
This solubility can be demonstrated equally well with anhydrous 
siUca, and the following is an example of the results we have 
obtained by heating it with salt solution on the water-bath for 
four hours : 

6% Sodium chloride solution alone gave... 0*0036 gram of SiO, per litre. 

Silica and water ^ ^ " 

Silica and salt solution 0*0420 „ m m i» 

There was, therefore, an appreciable amount of silica brought 
into solution by the sodium chloride. 

The reaction taking place consists presumably in the formation 
of a silicate of sodium and the liberation of hydrochloric acid ; the 
production of acid is demonstrated by measuring the hydrogen-ion 
concentrations (pa) of the silica suspension and the sodium chloride 
before and after mixing. 

The experiment was tried with washed silica which had not been 
dried after washing, and also with another specimen which had 
been ignited at a red heat. A third experiment was carried out 
with silica specially purified by washing ten times with hot 20 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, the operations being carried out in platinum 
or silica vessels except for a few minutes when the suspension was 
being centrifuged to allow the wash liquor to be poured off; the 
glass centrifuge tube was well steamed immediately before use. 
Filter-papers were not used at all in this work. The pa measure- 
ments were made electrometrically with a Leeds and Northrup 
potentiometer outfit and a Clark’s calomel electrode with NjlO- 

• The solubility of silica in sodium chloride aolutions is also dealt with by 
LetilMr and Truog (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 1068), 
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chloride; all E.M.F, readings were corrected for tern- 

:ture of 1 pe^rt of silica with 50 parts of solution was 
kept for tweaaty-four hours at the temperature of the room before 
the Vtt values vwre determined. 

The results were as follows : 


potasmm 

peratore. 

The mi 


Effect of Silica on Sodium Chloride Solution. 


Washed 

Treatment of silica. with water. 

P 0 of silica suspension in water 7-12 

pH 0^ solution 6-52 

pjf of mixture 5*33 


Washed 
and ignited. 
6*97 
6-52 
6-56 


Ten times 
washed with 
acid and 
ignited. 

6 

6-69 

3-96 


The first two preparations were definitely alkaline, the neutral 
point at the temperature of the experiment being 6*8 ; the third 
sample was probably nearly pure, as the of the distilled water 
(the determination of which is always difficult) is usually about 6. 

The formation of acid is clearly shown. The other product of 
the reaction is probably a complex silicate of sodium containing 
much silica which, although only very slightly soluble in water, 
yields a markedly alkaline solution. This was observed by washing 
the residue from the experiments just described to remove most 
of the hydrochloric acid and sodium chloride. The presence of a 
sparingly soluble salt was indicated by the difficulty in raising 
the specific resistance of the suspension to more than about 
50,000 ohms ; at this stage its pa was determined and found to be 
7-92 and 8*18 in two separate experiments, thus demonstrating 
satisfactorily the presence of an alkaline substance. 

Sparingly soluble sodium salts of this kind probably exert great 
influence on the properties of soil minerals and the possibility of 
their existence is apt to be overlooked. Thus Mukheijee (Phil, 
Mag.^ 1922, [vi], 44, 343) rejects a chemical view of base exchan^ 
in soils, as it would be necessary “ to postulate the existence of 
insoluble salts of alkali metals in a large number of cases.** Bearing 
in mind, however, the relative meaning of the word insoluble,** 
many such salts actually do exist, metaphosphates and complex 
silicates being familiar examples, and an illustrative substance 
can readily be obtained by igniting 3 parts of silica with 1 part 
of sodium hydroxide until a clear glass is obtained. A preparation of 
this kind was found to have dissolved to the extent of only 0-05 
gram per 100 c.c. after standing in contact with water for twenty* 
lour hours with frequent shaking ; the solution was strongly alkaline. 
A detailed study of some of these complex silicates would doubt- 
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less throw light on many properties of soil minerals and clays 
which are at present very difficult to explain. 

The fdlowing figures have been obtained for some other salt 
solutions, the silica used having been purified by three washings 
with acid. AU suspensions were made with 1 part of silica to 
50 parts of solution, the temperature was about 33°, and time of 
contact twenty-four hours. 

Effect of Silica on Various Salt Sc^utions. 

5% 0-2% 5% 5% 

Sodium Calcium Ammonium OWloium 

sulphate. sulphate. chloride. cMoiide. 


pH of salt solution 

alone 6*44 6-61 4*92 6*08 

pH of silica -f salt 

solution 4*72 6-31 3-59 4*69 


II. — The Action of Silica on Acids. 

No such simple reaction as suggested in the last paragraph 
would apply to the removal of an acid from solution by means of 
silica. This effect has been referred to by Mukherjee {Nature^ 
1922, 110, 732), who states that “ silica (gel) has been found to 
adsorb appreciable quantities of acids, for example, acetic, citric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric.” We have confined ourselves to experi- 
ments with hydrochloric and citric acids and ignited silica and 
have only obtained a positive result when the silica was incom- 
pletely purified, and in consequence slightly alkaline. The experi- 
ments were made with silica purified by a few washings with 
water, by prolonged washing with water, and by washing with acid 
as referred to in the previous section. The operations were carried 
out as before, those with the highly purified material being con- 
ducted entirely in platinum and silica vessels except for the short 
time during which it was being centrifuged to remove the wash 
liquor. In all cases the silica was ignited before it was added to 
the acid. The acid used was adjusted to a of about 3*5, the 
actual value being determined at the same time as that of the 
mixture. The proportion of silica to solution and other conditions 
of the experiments were the same as before. 

Effect of Silica on Hydrochloric Acid. 


Water-waehed. Acid -washed. 

Three Twenty Three Ten 

Silica treatment. Washings. Washings. Washings. Washings. 
pH of silica suspension in 

water 7-50 7-65 6-19 8 

Ph of acid alone 3*88 3*63 3*63 3*45 

Ph of silica -f acid 4*96 3*78 4*08 3*46 
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JEffect of Silica on Citric Acid. 

Four times « Ten times 
washed with washed with 


Silica treatment. water. acid. 

«« of silica suspension in water 7-60 6 

L of acid alone 3-47 3*47 

^ of silica + acid 7*05 3*46 


It is clear that the ability of the silica to remove acid from the 
solution disappears as the purifpng treatment is pushed further, 
the last two numbers in the tables being the same within the limit 
of experimental error; it therefore seems reasonable to conclude 
that neither hydrochloric nor citric acid is removed from solution 
hy pure silica. 

It would be worth while repeating these experiments with silica 
gel, but it is very difficult to prepare such a substance in the 
required degree of purity. We have indications, moreover, that 
the reactions are not dependent on the presence of gel colloids — 
thus ignited purified clay was found to be as reactive towards 
sodium chloride solution as the fresh material which had never 
been heated, and as seen from the above, purified ignited silica 
is quite active in its behaviour towards salt solutions. 

Summary. 

1. The effect of silica upon a salt solution appears to be due 
to a chemical change resulting in the formation of free acid and 
of a complex silicate of low solubility but alkaline reaction. 

2. Pure silica produces no effect on a solution of an acid; the 
reduction of acidity ordinarily observed does not take place when 
the silica used is well purified. 

Note. — Since writing the above, we have seen the remarks of 
Dr. Mukherjee in the current number of the Transactions of the 
Faraday Society (VoL XVIII, Part 3, p. 316), in which he states 
that pure precipitated silica adsorbs considerable quantities of 
acetic acid. We suggest, of course, that this effect would not be 
observed if the silica were more highly purified. 

Wellcoick Tropic ai. Research Laboratories, Khartoum. 

\Itecewedf June 1923.] 
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CCXXIII. — Dissociation of Complex Cyanides, 

By Geobgb Joseph Bubbows. 

In a previous communication (Burrows and Wl«. 

115 1429), it was shown that, in aqueous solution, the mtropnmdes 
diss^iate in such a way as to indicate that 
the simple formula HjFeiONlsNO. It was decided to extend tbs 
investigLon to the study of the dissociation of other immplex 
cyanogen compounds in the hope that ^ ohteined 

which would shed light on the molecular weight and the mode o 
dissociation of the ferrocyamdes. The 

is by no means clear, Buchbdek (Z. phyM- Ch^.. 18OT. 

157) found for the molecular weight of ethyl ferrooyanide by 
cryLopic measun^ments, values about 320, in harmony with the 
f^ula^ Et 4 Fe(CN) 6 . Berkeley, Hartley, and ^phenson, how- 
ev^ [PhU. Trans., 1909. 209, 319), concluded from conduct- 

ivity Md osmotic pressure measurement ^at tte calcium and 
BStium salts are of the type M 4 [Fe(CN)e]a. and are capable of 
dissociating in each case into six ions, although the statement is 
made by them that equally good agreement between <»loula^ and 
observ^ results would be obtained on the assumption that five 
ions are formed from each molecule. The^ alM apphed 

their method to the results of Jones and W^t 
ferrocyanide and concluded that those resulte rf^^vdd Wter- 
preted in accordance with the formula, Kg[Fe(CN),]t, for the 

"aJdTaSi"^^^^ 1905. 34 313) are res^nsihk 

ions per molecule, K 4 he(bJN)e --an. okj j v ,3 
rmtassiura ferricvaiiide yields six ions, KjFeiCN), — 3K. + , 

FeSr Ser ,(Z. Emrochem., 1905. 10. 847) considem that 
LLssium ferrocyanide dissociates in aqueous *3 

K'-ions and Fe(CN),'"', the latter suffenng subsequent dissociatio 

"Tn'^v^lw ttrs SmiTof opinion, it was decid^ te study the 
oryoscopy and the conductivity of solutions, not on^ of Po'f 
f^yMide, but also of iiotassium ferricyamde. and the ““logo 

chroi- and cobalti-cyanides. The “Pft teetr 

be more stable than the ferrocyanides and it was ““ 

examination would perhaps lead to some defimte conclusion m the 

case of potassium ferrocyanide. and its 

In eadi case, a Jtf /lO-solution of the salt was 
conductivity measuied at various dilutions down to 2000 lit 
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QH)re, iiatil l>emlts were obtained from which the value of the 
limiting eonductivity, could be found. At the same time, the 
freezil^ Jjolttte of the more conoentiated solutions were observed, 
and from these two sets of experiments the number of ions into which 
each molecule dissociates was calculated. 

The author considers that these results furnish no evidence 
that the compounds examined have other than the simplest empirical 
foimulfle. In every case the number of ions calculate for a if/10- 
golution on the assumption that the salt is not associated and 
dissociates directly into positive K‘- (or Na’)-ioiis and the negative 
complex metal-cyano-ion, for example, [Fe(CN)B]"", agrees well 
with that required by the formula. In the case of ferro- and ferri- 
cyanides, the figures for Jf/20- and 3f/40' solutions are greater than 
those required. But the corresponding values, calculated on the 
assumption that the molecule is doubled, giving either (a) an 
associated negative ion or (6) two negative ions, show considerably 
greater differences. There is thus no evidence in these results to 
support such views. 

These results are best interpreted on the assumption that the 
dissociation of potassium ferrocyanide is correctly represented 
thus, 

K^Fe(CN)« = 4K- -f Fe(CN);'”, 

the high values observed for the number of ions in the case of the 
more dilute solutions being due to the subsequent dissociation of 
the Fe(CN)g'"'-ion into Fe** and six CN'-ions as suggested by Haber 
{he. cii.), the amount of this dissociation increasing with dilution. 
That such is the case is indicated by the results obtained for 
potassium chromicyanide and potassium cobalticyanide. These 
salts are known to be stable in solution, particularly the cobalt 
compound, and the amount of dissociation of the complex ion has 
been found to be correspondingly small, as evidenced by the 
constancy of the values obtained for the number of ions, at the three 
dilutions. In the case of the iron compounds, the complex ions 
are not so stable and undergo secondary dissociation, At the same 
time, the amount of this dissociation cannot be very great under 
the conditions of the experiments, as otherwise the values of p 
at high dilutions would show greater increases with dilution. 

Furthermore, the values of found for potassium ferrocyanide 
and potassium ferricyanide are those that would be expected on 
the assumption that the former dissociated into three K*-ions and 
one tervalent negative ion, and the latter into four K'dons and one 
quadrivalent negative ion . Thus the value of p ^ for ly Fe(CN) 5 NO] 
was found to be 268 (T., 1919, 115, 1432), and the value now found 
K 3 (Pe(CN),], p^ 468, is in good agreement with those of 
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K 3 [Co(CN) 6 ], - 451, .^d iyCr{CN)6], - 480. The o(^, 

bined effect of adding oiie potassium-ion and increasing the valency 
of the negative ion by unity is thus equivalent to anincrease, in 
the value of ft*,, of 210. The difference between the values for 
potassium ferricyanide and potassium ferrocyanide is 212. This 
would seem to exclude the possibility of any serious error in the 
values taken for the degree of dissociation of the solutions of 
potassium ferrocyanide, and it is considered that the conclusions 
stated above are supported by the experimental results. 

Experimental. 

In the following tables, v is the volume in litres containing one 
gram-molecule of the salt, /* is the molecular conductivity, a is the 
degree of dissociation and is equalto Ais the observed depres- 
sion of the freezing point of water, ilf A is the molecular depression 
and is equal to v X A X 10, i is the van't Hoff coefficient and is equal 
to JfA/18‘7, and k is the number of ions into which each molecule 
dissociates, being obtained from the equation i = 1 q- (fc _ 

The values under k' are calculated on the assumption that the salt 
has twice the molecular weight indicated by the simple formula, 
giving an associated negative ion. 


Potassium ferrocyanide, K4Fe(CN)g,3HaO. 


V .. 

10 

20 

40 

80 

160 320 

640 

1280 

2560 

5120 » 

fA 

338 

378 

396 

433 

479 517 

564 

612 

646 

672 680 

a ... 

0*50 

0>5tt 

0'58 

0-64 

0-70 0-76 

0-83 

0-90 

0-95 






A. 

AfA. 

i. 

k. 

k'. 

For 

V- 10 



0-570 

57-0 

3-05 

5-1 

li-0 


V = 20 



0-320 

64-0 

3-42 

6-3 

11-4 


requires ^ = 5. Kg[Fej(CN)jj] requires k' = 9, 


Sodium ferrocyanide, Na4Fe(CN)g,10H2O. 


v .. 


10 

20 

40 

80 

160 320 

640 1280 

2560 

5120 . 

M ... 


293 

333 

357 

387 

433 470 

506 536 

552 

560 565 

Cl .. 


0-52 

0-59 

0-63 

0-G9 

0-77 0-83 

0-90 0-95 








A. 

A/a. 

i. 

k. 

k'. 

For 

V 

-10 



0-615 

61-5 

3-29 

5-4 

U-7 


V 

- 20 



0-347 

69-4 

3-71 

6-6 

11-9 


V 

- 40 



0-194 

776 

4-15 

6-0 

12-6 


Na|[Fe(CN),] requires k ~ requires k' = 9. 


Potassium ferricyanide, K 3 Fe(CN)g. 



... 10 

20 

40 

80 160 

320 640 

1280 

2560 

M 

... 324 

340 

355 

383 410 

428 441 

457 

463 468 

a 

... 0-69 

0-73 

0-76 

0-82 0-88 

0-92 0-94 

0-98 





A. 

Jl/A. 

t. 

k. 

k\ 

For V = 10 ... 



0-593 

59-3 

3-17 

4-1 

Hi- g.7 

„ V ^ 20 ... 



0-320 

64-0 

3-42 

4-3 

9-0 

„ V - 40 ... 



0-193 

77-2 

4-13 

6-0 

. 10-6 


K,[Fe(CN),] requires k = i. K,[Fej(CN),,] requires k' =i .7. 
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PotaBsium cobalticyanide, K 3 Co(CN)j^ 



... 10 

20 

40 

80 

100 

320 640 

2560 

5120 

(JO 


... 314 

332 

350 

378 

397 

415 431 

450 

449 

451 

ft 

... 0'70 

0*74 

0-78 

0-84 

0-88 

0-92 0-96 







A. 


iWA. 


k. 


k\ 

For D — 10 ... 



0-585 


58-5 

3-13 

4-0 


8-5 

» = 20 ... 



0-320 


64-0 

3-42 

4-3 


8-9 

” « = 40 ... 



0-170 


68-0 

3-64 

4-4 


90 


K8[Co{CN),] requires i — 4. K 5 [Co 2 (CN)ij] requires k' = 7. 


Potassium chromicyanide, K 3 Cr(CN)g. 



... 10 

20 

40 

80 

160 

320 640 

1280 

2560 



... 314 

337 

354 

376 

405 

424 449 

461 

474 

480 

ft 

... 0-65 

0-70 

0-74 

0-78 

0-84 

0-88 0-94 

0-96 






A. 


ikfA. 

i. 

k. 


k\ 

For V = 10 ... 



0-560 


56-0 

3-00 

4-0 


8-7 

.. tf = 20 ... 



0-300 


60-0 

3-21 

4-1 


8-7 

o 

II 

d 



0-158 


63-2 

3-38 

4-2 


8-8 


K8[Cr(CN)tl requires k — 4. K^[Crj(CN)j,] requires k' =■ 7. 


The author is indebted to the McCaughey Research Fund Com- 
mittee for a grant to defray the expense incurred in this research. 
The ITniveesity of Sydney. [Received, June 15<A, 1923.] 


CCXXIV . — Reduction Products of the Hydroxyanthra- 
quinones. Part IL 
By John Hai^l and Author Georoe Perktn. 

By the action of alkaline reducing agents on derivatives of anthra- 
quinone, the corresponding anthracene compound has occasionally 
been obtained. The reagent mainly employed for this puipc^ has 
been zinc dust and ammonia, instances of its use being found in the 
work of Peiger [J. pr. Chem,, 1881, [ii], 23 , 127), who obtained 
anthracene from anthraquinone, of Elbs and Eurich {Ber., 1887, 20 , 
136) ; 2 : 3-dimethyIanthracene from 2 : 3-dimethylanthraquinone, 
of Liebermann {Annalen, 1882, 212 , 57), and of Schuler {Ber., 
1882, 15, 1807), who obtained anthracenesulphonic acids from the 
corresponding anthraquinone compounds. On the other hand, 
though the action of alkaline reducing agents on the hydroxy- 
anthraquinones has received much attention, more especially in 
regard to the preparation of hydroxyanthranols, there appears to 
^ no instance on record of the subsequent conversion of hydroxy- 
anthranol into the anthrol by the use of these reagents. For anthrol 
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produotion^ as is well known, alkali fusion of the anthraoenesul- 
phonates has generally been resorted to, and in this way liebennann 
{loc, cU.) obtained 1:2-, 1 : 6-, and 1 : S-anthradiols, and Schuler 
(foe. cU>) flavol, which appeared to consist of the 2 : 6-dihydroxy, 
compound. Perkin and Whattam (T., 1922, 121, 289), by the 
prolonged action of zinc dust and ammonia on 2-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone, obtained dihydroxydianthranyl, no anthrol apparently 
having been formed, and although it seemed possible that by a 
careful exclusion of air during the operation some 2-anthrol might 
be produced, more recent experiments in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
have failed to effect this result. It is thus evident that hydroxy- 
anthranols are resistant to reduction by this method. This difficulty 
was overcome, in the case of hystazarin, by Lagodzinski {Annalen 
1905, 342, 104), who, employing its dimethyl ether, obtained by the 
aid of zinc dust and ammonia 2 : 3-dimethoxyanthracene, and such 
a method is suggestive and may prove to be of service in other 
cases. 

By replacing zinc dust by aluminium powder and employing 
ammonia in the presence of dilute alcohol, Perkin and Whattam 
(foe. cit.) obtained from 2-hydroxyanthraquinone, after a two hours’ 
digestion, an almost quantitative yield of 2-anthrol, and this appears 
to be the first instance of the alkaline reduction of hydroxyanthra- 
quinone to anthrol. Attempts were accordingly made to prepare 
hydroxy anthracenes from other hydroxyanthraquinones by this 
method, and in the first instance, anthraflavic acid, containing as it 
does ^-hydroxyls, was selected for experiment. When either this 
compound or its anthranol was employed, the results were disap- 
pointing, for after several hours’ digestion only a small amount of 
the 2 : 6-dihydroxyanthracene appeared to be present. It seemed 
likely that the aluminium powder was at fault, but although other 
samples were obtained, these were not sufficiently active, and at 
the conclusion of the operation the main bulk could be recovered 
unchanged. The difficulty was eventually overcome by the employ- 
ment of the aluminium-mercury couple first described by Cfohen and 
Ormandy (Brit. Aseoc, Report ^ 1889, 660), and with this reagent, in 
conjunction with dilute ammonia and with or without addition of 
alcohol, it has been found that anthrafiavic aoid, fooanthiafiavic 
acid, 2-hydroxyanthraquinone, and alizarin, or their anthxancds, 
rapidly yield the corresponding hydroxyanthraoenea in considerable 
amount, whereas anthranol is converted into anthracene. Of these 
hydxoxyanthracenes, the 2 : 6-compound, m. p. 297'’, is evidently 
the flavol of Schuler, who gives m. p. 260 — 270° (foe. cU*), ai^ the 

1 : 2-oompound, m. p. 160 — '162°, ^ the substance, d^rffied as melt- 
ing at 131°, which Jjagodzinski (foe. cit.), obtained by the reduction 
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of 1 : 2'aiithiaquiiione,* both chemists evidently not being successful 
ia obtaining these substances in a pure condition. Again, whereas 
jjodi dihydro^^anthracenes are in reality colourless, or at most 
possess a faint green tint, they are descfibed as yellow. 

2 : l-Anthr<id^oly which is apparently new, closely resembles the 
% ; 6'Compound, although it yields a bisazobenzene derivative of a 
gome what redder shade. Preliminary experiments on the reduction 
of those other hydroxyanthraquinones and their anthrols which 
have at present been available, indicate that an anthratriol, probably 
the 1 : 2 : 7-compound, can in this way be obtained from anthrapur< 
purin. On the other hand, it has been found that those hydroiy- 
antbraquinones, which in general do not yield anthranois when 
acted upon by zinc dust and ammonia, such as l-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone, anthrarufin, purpurin, and quinizarin, or the anthranois 
obtained from the former two by other methods, cannot be converted 
into hydroxyanthracenes by means of the aiuminium-mercury couple 
in the presence of dilute ammonia. The difficulty may perhaps be 
surmounted by first methylating the hydroxyl groups, and work 
in this connexion, together with a more complete study of the 
hydroxyanthracenes here described, which arc now available in 
quantity, is in prpgiess. 

The anthranois necessary for this investigation were obtained in 
almost quantitative amount from the corresponding hydroxy- 
anthraquinones by a somewhat novel method, a description of which 
will be given in a subsequent communication. 

We are much indebted to the British Alizarine Co., Ltd., for some 
quantity of the anthraflavio acid, i^oanthraflavic acid, and com- 
mercial sodium anthraquinone-2 : 7-disulphonate employed in this 
investigation. 

Expbbiuektal. 

2 ; l-DiKydroxyaiUhracene. 

Into a boiling solution of t^oanthraflavic acid anthranol {5 grams) 
in alcohol {60 c.c.) and water (100 c.c.), contained in a flask provided 
with a reflux condenser, the washed couple f was introduced, and 
immediately the addition of strong ammonia was commenced, 
^ c.c. being added during ten minutes. From the clear liquid a 
crystalline precipitate soon commenced to separate, which possibly 
consiBted of an aluminium compound, and after digestion for about 

* la a s imil a r way, 1 ; 4-dihydroxyanthraoene, in the form of ita acetyl 
wmpound, m. p. 169°, can be obtained from 1 : 4~antbraquinone (DLuiaL 
1906, 30, 030). 

t The alumimmn-mercury couple was prepared in each case from one 
of riu iQtnuim foil in the form of pure strips. This was covered with 
I (i5 c.c.) and a solution of 1*5 grams of mercuho chloride added. 
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ten minutes, the liquid was decanted hot from the unu^ couple* 
into dilute hydrochloric acid. The Ught brown ciystalhne powder 

was collected, washed, and. when dry, weired 4-86 grams. 

Subsequent experiment showed that the 
is not an essential feature in this process, good ^elds d the anthi^io 
4ing obtained in its absence. Again, m to and o^er anthml 
^Tction processes described in this paper, dilute alkah Mrox.de 
may replace the ammonia, although in general the use of the latter 

reagent is greatly to be preferred. *1.4 .*^ t 

The product was now digested with ten tunes its weight of toihng 
acetic anhydride containing a trace of pyridine. When cold, the 
mixture was diluted with alcohol and the oolourta leaflets (yield 
88 Der cent.) were recrystallised from acetic acid. These melted at 
282^^-01: C = 73-23; H = 4-79i acetic acid = 29-22. 
C„sA requires C = 73-49 ; H = 4-76 ; acetic acid = 29-25 ^ 
cent.). The acetyl determinations given m this paper were earned 

out by the acetic ester method. , v, • m- 

2 : T^DiaceU)xyanthracene is very spanngly soluble in 
alcohol, more readily soluble in acetic acid^ It was hydrolys^ by 
the gradual addition of hydrochloric acid (33 ^r cent )te its solutioa 
in l^ng acetic acid. By the cautious addition of boihng water 
a trace of tarry matter first separated; this was at once removed 
from the hot Uquid which, on cooling, now deposit^ a colouto, 
amorphous precipitate. -By crystallisation from b^ne, 2 . 7- 
dihylroxyarUhracene was obtwnrf as smah, 

C = 79-94 H = 4-56. C„Hi„0, reqm.^ ^ 7 f V Jh 
per cent.). When heated, it commenced to darken at 250 and 
melt^ with blackening at 28(>-285». Its solutions in alcohol and 
acetic acid display violet fluorescence, whereas sulphuric acid pv 
™ fluo^ent, reddish-orange Uquid. The latter on hea^, 
b^es deep bluish-green, a type of colour change which in th« 
^vTtanc^ appears to be common to all the 
anthracenes AlcohoUc ferric chloride forms a- greenish-brown 
Uquid, from which a dark-coloured precipitate soon 
The disazobenzene derivative, obtained as a crimson 
in alkaUne solutions, was not closely examined. It is soluble 

sulphuric acid with a green coloration. 2 -7- 

2:1.DimHlu>xyanthracen^ was prepared by ^gesto , 
diacetoxyanthracene (1 gram) in ^ hot 

sulphuric acid (4 c.c.) for two hours. By 

water, a crystaUine precipitate separated, and to . gy 

wash^ wito dilute sodium hydroxide solution (Yield a-?gram). by 
* At the conclusion of this, and other experiment*, recordsd later, niuo 
of the couple remained unused. 
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i^rystallisation from alcohol, and from acetic acid, it was obtained 
as colourless leaflets melting at 216 — 217^ (Found : C = 80*62 ; 
2 = 5*91 ; CHg = 12*4, Cx8Hi402 requires C = 80*67 ; H = 6*88 ; 
CHs = 12*6 per cent.). The solutions of dimethoxyanthracene in 
acetic acid and alcohol possess a violet fluorescence, whereas sul- 
phuric acid gives a green, fluorescent, orange-brown liquid. 

2 : 'J-IHdJMxyarUhracme, prepared from the diacetyl compound 
(1*5 grams), absolute alcohol (75 o.c.), and sulphuric acid (6 c.c.) by 
boiling for three hours, was reorystallised from acetic acid 
and from alcohol (Found : C = 81*31 ; H = 6*70; C2H5 = 21*4. 
CjgHigOa requires C = 81*20; H = 6*76; CgHg = 21*8 per cent.). 
It melts at 192 — 193®, and has similar properties to the dimethoxy- 
compound. 

2 : ^•DihydroxyaTUhracme. 

In the preparation of this compound anthraflavio acid anthranol 
was employed, the reduction with the couple being carried out under 
exactly the same conditions as were serviceable in the case of the 
2 : 7-compound. The pale brown, orystaliine powder thus obtained 
was equivalent in amount to 90 per cent, of the theoretical. It was 
subsequently found, as in the former case, that the presence of 
alcohol during the reduction process is not essential, indeed an almost 
colourless preparation was obtained in its absence. 

2 : ^’DkicetoxyaTiihracenet obtained by means of acetic anhydride 
and pyridine, separated from the boiling liquid during the acetyl- 
ation process. The yield was 85 per cent. By recrystallisation 
from much acetic acid, it was obtained as colourless leaflets melting 
at260— 261® (Found: C = 73-36; H = 4*77; acetic acid = 29*80! 

requires C = 73*47 ; H = 4*76; acetic acid = 29*28 per 
cent,). The alcoholic and acetic acid solutions are devoid of 
flnorescence. 

For hydrolysis, the acetyl compound (2 grams), in 100 c.c. of 
acetic acid, was digested at the boiling point wath cautious addition 
of hydrochloric acid. The glistening leaflets which separated were 
at first colourless, but subsequently developed a pale green tint 
(Found : C = 79*73 ; H =: 4*77. Ci4Hjo02 requires C == 80*00 ; 
H = 4*76 per cent,). 

When heated, 2 : 6-di hydroxy anthracene commences to darken 
at 270®, and melts with blackening at 295 — 300®. It dissolves 
somewhat readily in alcohol or acetic acid, the solutions posseting 
a blue fluorescence, whereas its pale yellow, alkaline solutions have 
a green fluorescence, but this rapidly disappears in presence of air, 
a dark^oored precipitate separating. Sulphuric acid .gives an 
wange liquid which, on heating, develops a bluish-violet colour, and 
rith alcQh<^o ferric chloride a brown liquid is obtained. 

VOL. cxxra. 3 2 
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2 : 6.J9ime<Aox3/aniAraccn€, obtained from the diacetyl compound 
by means of methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid, was igested with 
alcoholic potash to remove partly methylated compound, and 
crystallised from acetic acid. It consists of colourless leaflets 
melting at 255— 256*^ (Found: C = 80*64; H = 5-36; CH, ^ 12-3. 

requires C = 80'67 ; H “ 6'88; CHg — 12*0 per cent;) 
It can also readily be obtained from the dihydroxy- or diacetoxy. 
compound by means of alkali and methyl sulphate. 

The 2 : 0-dic^Aoxy-compound, similarly prepared, melted at 
230— 231^^ (Found : C == 81*32 ; H == 6*68 ; = 21*4. C„H,.0 

requires C = 81*2; H = 6*96; = 21*8 per cent.). ^ 

Although some doubt has existed as to identity of the flavol of 
Schuler, in that he employed as a starting point for his preparation 
a commercial anthraquinonedisulphonic add, the lesulte given 
above indicate that this is 2 : 6-dihydroxyanthracene. Although 
evidently he did not obtdn this compound, which he describes as 
a bright yellow, crystalline powder, melting between 260® and 270® 
in a pure condition, the melting point of his diaoetyl compound 
254—555®, and more especially of his diethyl ether, 229®, now leave 
no doubt as to its identity. 

Bisben2eneazo-2 : 6-dihydroxyanthracene was obtained as a 
maroon-coloured powder, the solution of which, in alcohol, possessed 
a bluer tint than that given by the corresponding derivative of the 
2 : 7-dihydroxy-compound. Sulphuric acid dissolved it with a 
bluish-green colour. 

1 : 2-Dihydroxya7Uhracene. 

The reduction of deoxyalixarine (5 grama) was carried out as in 
the previous cases with the aiuminium-mercuiy couple, a somewhat 
larger amount of ammonia solution (50 c.c .), however, being employed. 
The reaction is complete in about five minutes, and the digestion 
should not be extended for more than seven minutes, otherwise the 
product is less easy to purify. The yield averaged 96 per cent, of 
that required by theory. In this reduction process it is preferable 
to employ alcohol, as in its absence much viscid by-product is formed. 
The crude material, obtained in the paste form, was drained on tile, 
and while still moist dissolved in a miniminu of boiling methyl 
alcohol. On cooling, a semi -solid mass of yellow leaflets was ob- 
tained and these were collected and washed with dilute alcohol, 
and then with benzene, which removed a tarry impurity. The 
yield of this almost pure preparation was 65 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 

1 : 2-Z)iaeetoryantAmcene, prepared in the usual maimer, was 
ciystalHsed from a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid. It con- 
sisted of cdourless needles melting at 167 — 157*5® (Found : C = 
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73-40 ; H — 4*70 ; acetic acid = 29*04. C18H14O4 requires C == 
73*74; H = 4*76; acetic acid = 29*25 per cent.). 

The diacetyl compound (1 gram) was hydrolysed in acetic acid 
solution (16 c.c.) with hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.), and the hot liquid, 
on dilution with boding water, deposited a small amount of a dark- 
coloured, resinous matter. This was at once removed, the clear 
liquid, on cooling, now depositing colourless leaflets which ultimately 
developed a pale green shade (Found: C = 79*80; H = 4*89. 
Ci 4 flioO« requires C = 80*00 ; H = 4*76 per cent.). 

Thus obtained, 1 : 2-anthradiol melted at 160 — 162°, and dissolved 
readily in alcohol or acetic acid with a yellow tint. The orange- 
colour^, alkaline solution quickly became blue, and finally black, 
on exposure to air. With alcoholic lead acetate, it yields a pale 
brown precipitate, and with ferric chloride a brown solution. 

Attempts to prepare a dimethyl ether by means of alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, or methyl sulphate were, curiously enough, unsuccess- 
ful, snd even with ethereal diazomethane only a small amount of a 
doubtfully pure substance melting from 55— could be chained. 
Lftgodzinski {loc. cit.) describes the 1 : 2-dihydroxyanthracene he 
obtained by the reduction of 1 : 2-anthraquinone as crystallising 
in greenish-yellow leaflets, melting at 131°, 25° lower than the m. p. 
given above, and thus can only have prepared his compound in an 
impure condition. The reactions of this, however, coincide with 
those given by the 1 : 2-dihydroxyanthracene described above. 

2-Anihrol, 

The preparation o^tens compound by means of the aluminium- 
mercury couple, according to the method given above, proceeds 
smoothly, with or without the employment of alcohol, and the reac- 
tion is complete in ten minutes. The pale green, almost colourless, 
amorphous product averaged 90 per cent, of the theoretical amount, 
and its identity was established by means of its acetyl compound and 
dimethyl ether, which melted, respectively, at 195 — 196° and 145 — 
146®. The presence of alcohol during the reduction is not essential. 
In order to simplify the process of anthrol formation by avoiding 
a previous preparation of the anthranols, experiments on the 
reduction of the 2-, 2 : 7-, 2 : 6-, and 1 ; 2- hydroxy anthraquinones by 
means of the aluminium couple in presence of ammonia were now 
carried out. As a result, it was ascertained that fair yields of the 
-■ (90 per cent.), 2 : 7- (72 per cent.), and 2 : 6- (80 per cent.) hydroxy- 
anthracenes could be obtained if the digestion was continued for a 
somewhat longer period than is necessary when starting with the 
anthranols. 

la the case of alizarin, however, the method, curiously enough, 

3 z 2 
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was not appKcaWe, because reduction to ihQ anthranol by means oi 
the couple does not occur, the violet ammomacal solution showing 
practically no ohai^ of colour. When, however, the ammonia is 
replaced by potassium hydroxide solution, reducticm to 1 : 2-aiithta. 
diol ensues, ♦ but this method is scarcely economical owing to the 
rapid destruction of the couple by the action of the alkali, and the 
product contains much tarry impurity. There is, however, a 
possibility of the beneheial employment of alkali in to way, if 
anthrol formation is not brought about in the presence of ammonia. 


ATiihTaccnc ffom AuthTdnol. 

A mixture ol anthranol (2-5 grains), alcohol (25 c.o.), water 
(25 c c ) and the aluminium-meroury couple (0'5 gram) was digested 
at the boiling point, and 50 c.c. of strong ammonia were addedduriug 
•haU an hour. The product (2-4 grams) still contained anthranol, 
and this was removed by two digestions with 26 per cent, sodinn, 
hydroxide solution. The residue, crystallised from benzene, melted 
■at 2t|,— 213° and consis-ted of anthracene. 


isoAnthraflamc Acid. 

Although it is weU known (D.R.-P. 106605) that this compound 
can be obtained by the action of inilk of lime on so^um anthra- 
qninon6-2 : T-disulphonate at a high temperature, no details of the 
method are to be found in the Uteraturo. As a further supply of 
tsoanthraflavio acid was required for the purposes of this investig- 
ation, this method was adopted in princi^ although numerom 
experiments were necessary before a aati^ory process could k 
devised. The following was eventually adopted ". 

The commercial sodium anthraquinone-2 : 7-disulphonate, con- 
taining much sodium sulphate, requires purification and this was 
efieoted by means of its sparingly soluble aniUne or fi-naphthylaimne 
salt accoiding to the method of Perkin and Sewell (J. Sm. Ote. 
Ind 1923 42, 21t). A mixture of the purified sodium disuiphon- 
ate (i2-5 ^mi). baryta (15 grams), sodium chlorate (2 grams), and 
water (100 c.o.) was heated in an autoclave, provided with a stiroi, 
for thirty-three hours at 170-180° (internal temprature). Ik 
nrodnet, diluted with 600 c.o. of boiling water, was hot and 

Ae filtrate neutralised at the boiling point with hydrochlonc acid 
The woanthraflavic acid thus isolated was purified by crystalhsation 
from alcohol. The yield, which averaged 61 per cent., can possib y 
be sUghtly increased by a longer treatment in the autoclave, as some 

. 2-5 Grama of deoxyatizarin, 2 grams of alummium-mero^^’ 
and 20 c.o. or 25 c.c. of 20 per cent, potassium bydromde solutio 
CBnployed. here- 
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hydroxyanthraquinonesulphonic acid was still evidently present. 
The time of reaction cannot be satisfactorily shortened by increasing 
the temperature above 180®, fw in this case the resulting jaroduct 
is dark coloured and of a very impure character, 

(;ii/)!nrwo»XBits’ Rbseakch Laboratort, 

The University, Leeds. [Ueceivtdf June 1923.] 


CCXXV. — Cryosco'pic Mmsurements with Nitrobenzene, 

By Hugh Medwyn Roberts and Charles R. Bury. 

the course of an investigation of the picrylamines, for which 
benzene proved to be an unsuitable solvent, nitrobenzene was used 
for cryoscopic purposes. This was fomid to absorb water from 
the air so readily that a constant freezing point could not be obtained 
for the pure solvent : the results were not entirely satisfactory 
even when the usual precautions against moisture were taken, A 
study of the influence of water on the freezing point of nitrol^nzene 
has therefore been undertaken, with the ultimate object of obtaining 
satisfactory conditions for molecular-weight determinations. 

In the first place, the freezing point was determined in the presence 
of salt hydrate pairs, or other substances in the presence of which 
the vapour pressure of water is constant and i.s known. Sidgwick 
(T., 1920, 117, 1340) has measured the freezing point of benzene 
in the presence of dehydrating agents, and assumed that this is 
lowered by an amount proportional to the aqueous vapour pressure 
of the substance with which it is in contact, provided that the 
substance itself is insoluble. 0 \s'ing to the larger molecular depres- 
sion of the freezing point of nitrobenzene, and to the greater solu- 
bility of water in this solvent, the effect is much more marked than 
with benzene, and more capable of accurate measurement. Deter- 
nurtations in the presence of water, phosphoric oxide, and the 
three salt hydrate pairs Na 2 SO 4 , 0 — lOH^O, SrCl 2 , 2 — CHgO, and 
^ 2 ^ 204 , 0 ^ — 2 H 2 O show that the freezing point is onlj^ approximately a 
linear function of the vapour pressure. 

When once the relation between the freezing point and the aqueous 
vapour pressure has been established, the vapour pressure of any 
salt hydrate pair can eetsily and accurately be determined by 
measuring the freezing point of nitrobenzene in contact with it. 
The method is aa accurate as any other except the gas current 
saturation method, and is specially suitable for the low vapour 
pressures of hydrates at this temperature, which render the direct 
iiiethod unsuitable. On the other hand, it has the disadvantage 
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of only giving the vapour pressure at one temperature, although 
the same me^od could be employed with other suxtable solvents 
freezing at other temperatures. To illustrate the method, the 
vapour pressures of several salt hydrate pairs have been determined. 

In the presence of these substances the freering point of nitro- 
benzene is perfectly constant, any water absorbed being automatically 
taken up by the lower hydrate. On one occasion, a sample of nitro- 
benzene was left in contact with CuS04,3 — 5 H 2 O in a Beckmann 
freezing-point apparatus for two months, no precautions being 
taken to prevent access of moisture ; at the end of that period the 
freezing point was unchanged. Advantage was taken of this to 
determine molecular weights in the presence of some suitable salt 
hydrate pair. When using hygroscopic solvents, this method is 
much more convenient than the usual one of passing a current of 
dry air through the apparatus ; any error which might be caused 
by the introduction of moisture during the addition of solute is 
avoided. The results are as accurate as those obtained when using 
non-hygroscopic solvents. There is no reason why this method 
should' be restricted to nitrobenzene ; it should be equally applicable 
to any other solvent. 

According to iN'emst’s law of the lowering of solubility, the water 
content of a solvent in contact with a salt hydrate pair is lowered 
by the addition of a solvent. The effect, however, is negligible, 
and in any case is automatically corrected for if the molecular 
depression constant be determined empirically. 

Experimental. 

Purification of Materials . — A pure sample of nitrobenzene from 
Robinson, Nelson & Co. was used, the bulk of which distilled over 
Avithin a range of 0^3'’. The middle portion was fractionally crystal- 
lised five times, and allowed to stand over phosphoric oxide until 
required. Immediately before use it was distilled over phosphoric 
oxide under reduced pressure (10 — 15 mm.) directly into the freezing- 
point tube, the middle portion only being collected. The distillation 
apparatus was carefully dried before introducing the nitrobenzene, 
and was filled with dry air at the close of the experiment. Precau- 
tions were taken to prevent the nitrobenzene coming in contact 
with rubber or lubricated glass joints. 

The action of phosphoric oxide on nitrobenzene has been much 
exaggerated (Wood, Proc. Poy, Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 371); impure 
nitrobenzene is rapidly discoloured, but when pure a slight colour 
is only developed on standing for several months. The nitrobenzene 
obtained on distilling these coloured samples gave identical freezing 
points with those obtained from fresh, uncoloured samples. The 
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fact that the freezing point of nitrobenzene in contact with phos- 
phoric oxide has a constant reproducible value shows that the action 
^ negligible over short intervals of time. 

On several occasions nitrobenzene was kept over phosphoric 
oxide in the distillation apparatus for more than a week; the 
behaviour on distillation recalls Baker’s observations on the influence 
of thorough drying on the boiling points of liquids (T., 1922, 121, 
568]. The flask containing nitrobenzene stood in a boiling saturated 
solution of sodium chloride; nevertheless it could only be made 
to boil with difficulty by reducing the pressure to a minimum. The 
bath could sometimes be evaporated to dryness without distillation 
beginning; once boiling started, however, it proceeded regularly 
and quietly, and a thermometer suspended in the vapour registered 
a temperature of about 90®. When nitrobenzene was distilled 
immediately, without long drying, boiling started without difficulty 
as soon as the bath became hot, the temperature registered being 
the same as before. 

Sodium sulphate, strontium chloride, and oxalic acid were recrys- 
tallised three times, other salts twice. Three samples of phosphoric 
oride from different sources were used. Pure samples of naph- 
thalene, o-chloronitrobenzene, and a-nitronaphthalen© were used 
for the molecular-weight determinations. 

Two specimens of benzene from different sources were carefully 
purified in order to standardise the thermometer, the first from a 
pure sample from Messrs. Harrington, the second from a crude 
commercial product. These were shaken up with concentrated 
sulphuric acid until free from thiophen as tested by the isatin reac- 
tion, then with alkali, and lastly with water. After drying over 
calcium chloride, they were fractionally distilled, the middle portion 
being fractionated by crystallising five times. The product was 
again distilled over pho>sphoric oxide immediately before use. 

Measurement of TempercUure ,- — A Beckmann thermometer was 
used throughout, temperatures being confirmed, as far as possible, 
by a standard thermometer graduated in tenths of a degree. The 
Beckmann thermometer was graduated in hundredths of a degree 
and read to 0002® with a lens ; it was frequently standardised by 
means of the freezing point of benzene, for which Richards, Carver, 
and Schumb’s value of 5*493® was taken {J, Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 
1919, 41, 2024). The freezing point of benzene was determined 
in the presence of phosphoric oxide, and in a current of dry air, 
the procedure being the same as that used in the case of nitro- 
benzene infra). The two samples of benzene the preparation 
of which has been described gave results agreeing to 0002®, the 
temperature being independent of the amount frozen. 
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All readings were corrected for emergent stem ; this is of little 
importance, since actually very small d^rences of temperature 
were beir^ measured. 

Freezing Poiifd of NiXrohenzent . — The nitrobenzene was contain^ 
in a Beclanann inner tube, fitted with a glass stirrer. The liquid 
was half frozen, then placed in a Beckmann outer tube, which 
was held in a Dewar flask containing water at 5’5®. When the 
freezing point was being determined in the presence of phos- 
phoric oxide, this was added to the tube before nitrobenzene was 
distilled into it, and a current of dry air was passed through the 
apparatus throughout the experiment. After the mixture had been 
stirred gently for about five minutes, the temperature became 
constant and remained so for an hour or more, until all the nitro. 
benzene bad melted. 

On other occasions a drop of water was added to the nitrobenzene 
the freezing point determined as before, then the lower hydrate 
of a pair was added, and the freezing point again determined. 

The results are shown in Table I, where the first column gives 
the substance in the presence of which the freezing point was deter- 
mined ; under N is sho^n the number of independent experiments, 
and under T the mean value of the freezing point, with the greatest 
deviation from the mean. 


Table I. 



F (mm,). 

iV. 

T (ol^.). 

T (calc.). 

Diff. 

Fhofiphoric oxide ... 

nil. 


6-669“ 

-0-002” 

6-669“ 

0 

H,Ca0i,0-2H,0 ... 

O-GO 

*3 

5-627 

-0-002 

5-627 

0 

Sra-,2~6H»0 

1-02 

3 

5-534 

-+0-002 

5-532 

-0-002“ 

Najb" 04 , 0 - 10 H *0 ... 
Water saturated with 

4-31 

3 

5-346 

-0-002 

6-348 

+0-002 

nitrobenzene 

e-co 

6 

5-158 

+0-003 

5-158 

0 


Under P are given the aqueous vapour pressures : phosphoric 
oxide is assumed to absorb water completely. An estimate of the 
solubility of nitrobenzene in water at 5*^ can be made from the 
measurements at higher temperatures by Davis ( J. Amer. OAcm. Soc., 
1916, 38, 1166); the amount present is insufficient to lower the 
vapour pressure of water appreciably. The vapour pressures of 
the salt hydrates have been determined by Baxter and Lansing 
(ibid,, 1920, 42, 419), and are the only accurate data available at 
this temperature. 

If the freezing points are plotted against the vapour pressures, 
the resulting line is approximately straight, but the deviations are 
outside the limits of experimental error. The ratio of the vapour 
pressure of water to its concentration in the solvent depends on 
the temperature, but if allowance is made for the fact tl»t deter- 
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minations have been made over a range of half a degree, the improve- 
nient is negligible. The experimental figures can only be represented 
adequately by some such formula as 

T =- 6-669° — 00689 P — OOOISP®, 
which, as can be seen from the last two columns of Table I, agrees 
within the limits of experimental error. The formula has no 
theoretical significance, except that it implies that the osmotic 
pjjgggure of water in nitrobenzene solution does not obey the simple 
gas laws ; it would be explained if water were about 15 — 20 per cent, 
associated in the saturated solution. There are other indications 
that this is the case ; from the difference between the freezing point 
of the wet and the dry solvent (0-511°), and the molecular depre^ion 
of the freezing point (69), the solubility of water can be calculated. 
This is 0*133 gram per 100 grams of nitrobenzene if the water is 
assumed to be undissociated ; if it is 20 per cent, associated, the 
solubility would be 0*148. This latter value, although still low, 
is more consistent with the results of Davis {loc. cit.) for the solubility 
at higher temperatures. 

After experience had been gained in the handling of dry nitro- 
benzene, it was found possible to determine the freezing point of 
the dry solvent without having any phosphoric oxide or other 
dehydrating agent in the freezing-point tube. Three independent 
experiments gave the value 5*666° i 0*001°, which only differs 
by 0-003° from that obtained in the presence of phosphoric oxide. 
The fact that it is lower is probably due to traces of moisture, and 
shows that phosphoric oxide introduces no appreciable impurity 
into nitrobenzene. Taking into accoimt possible errors in the 
standardisation of the thermometer, it is safe to assert that the 
freezing point of pure dry nitrobenzene is 5*668° i 0010°. This 
is important in view of the discordant values quoted in literature 
for this constant.* 

Vapour Pressures of SdU Hydrates. — Exactly the same experi- 
mental procedure was adopted in measuring the freezing point of 
nitrobenzene in the presence of other salt hydrates. The results, 
which are sho-wn in Table II, have been used to calculate the vapour 
pressures of these hydrates by means of the equation given 

♦ iUtscherlich (Berz. Jahresber., 15, 429), 3®; Raoult (Ann. Chim. Phys., 
1884, [vi], 2, 66), 6*3° ; Ampola and Carlinfanti (GazzeUa, 1896, 26, ii, 76), 3*9°; 
Linebarger (Amer. Ch^m. J,, 1890, 18, 437), 3*6®; Friswell (T., 1897, 71» 
WU), 5°; Auwera (Z. physikal. Ch^m., 1899, 30, 300), 6*0^ Tammann 
Kristallisieren und Schmelzen,” Leipzig, 1903, 227), 5*62 5-72®; Meyer 

(Z. v^iynkal. Ckcm., 1910, 72, 245), 5*82°; Tsakalotos and Guye (J . Chim. 

1910, 8, 340), 8-8° ; Timmermanns (Proc. K. Akad, Wetensch. Amsterdam^ 
13. 507), 8-70* ; Bdeeeken and van der Eerden (Reo. irav. chim., 1914, 33. 300), 

3z* 
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above. The values obtained can be considered accurate to about 
0*03 mm. 

Table n. 



T. 

P (calc.). 

P (Frowein). 

CuSO*,!— 3H,0 

5‘624* 

0-65 mm. 

0-72 mm 

..I............ 


1*22 

116 „ 

CuSd4,3— 6H»0 

6531 

1*93 „ 

2-00 ;; 

ZnS04,6~7H,0 

6-444 

3-09 „ 

3-16 „ 

NaaHPO|,7— 12H,0 

6-335 

4-47 „ 

4-38 „ 


There are no accurate data mth which these can be compared; 
in the last column, however, are shown the vapour pr^ures at 
6 ‘5° extrapolated from Frowein*s determinations at higher tem* 
peratures (Z. physikcd, Chem,^ 1887, 1, 1, 362). The method em. 
ployed in extrapolation has been to plot the logarithms of the 
vapour pressures against the temperatures. 

The method has been found unsuitable for salt hydrate pairs, 
such as ZnS 04 ,l — bHjO, where equilibrium is only attained very 
slowly. 

Molecidar-weighi Delerminatiom .^ — One to two grams of anhydrous 
sodium sulphate and a drop of water were added to a weighed 
quantity of nitrobenzene in a freezing-point tube. The ordinary 
Beckmann freezing-point apparatus was used, and the usual pro- 
cedure followed; no current of dry air or other precautions were 
taken against moisture. Some of the results obtained are shown 
in Table m, where W is the weight of solute per 100 grams of nitro- 
benzene, D is the observed depression, and K is the molecular 
depression of the freezing point calculated from these two values. 
The constancy of K shows that the method can yield as good results 
as can be obtained with the most favourable solvents. 


Table lit. 


Naphthalene (128). 

o-Chloronitrobenzene (157). 

a-Nitronaphthalene (173). 

If. 

D. 

K. 

W. 

D. 

K. 

If. 

D. 

K. 

0-663 

0-359 

69-3 

0-592 

0-261 

69-3 

0-471 

0-187 

68-7 

1-073 

0-574 

68-4 

0-792 

0-352 

69-9 

0-717 

0-282 

68-0 

1-354 

0-723 

68-3 

1-261 

0-560 

69*9 

0-981 

0-390 

68-7 

1-688 

0-854 

68-8 

1-579 

0-698 

69-5 

1-392 

0-550 

68-3 


Mean 

68-7 


Mean 

69-6 


Mean 

68-4 


The mean value of K (68*9) is in excellent agreement with the 
value (68*7) calculated from Meyer s determination of the latent heat 
of fusion as 22 ‘46 cal. 

Sodium sulphate was chosen rather than any other salt because 
it can be easily purified, is not liable to react with organic substances, 
and can absorb more water than most other salts. 
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Summary, 

(1) The freezing point of pure dry nitrobenzene is 6*668° ±0*010°. 

(2) The influence of water on the freezing point of nitrobenzene 
been studied, and is discussed. 

(3) The vapour pressures of a number of salt hydrates have been 
determined by an indirect method, which consists in measuring 
the freezing point of nitrobenzene in their presence. 

(4) A means of eliminating the errors involved in the use of a 
hygroscopic solvent for molecular-weight determinations by the 
freezing-point method, has been devised. 

The Edwabd Davies Chemioai, Laboratobies, 

University College or Wales, Aberystwyth, 

[Received^ May 28<A, 1923.] 


CCXXVI . — The XrEay Investigation of Fatty Acids. 

By Alex Mulleb. 

It is well known that ordinary paraffin wax gives an extremely 
strong powder-reflection of X-rays. The first experiment which 
showed this was described by Friedrich {Pkysikal Z,, 1913, 14, 
317 ). He sent a pencil of X-rays through a layer of paraffin wax 
and obtained on a photographic plate a very well-marked reflection 
ring round the incident beam. The theory of the phenomenon was 
not known at the time when the experiment was made. Ordinary 
paraffin wax is known to contain molecules wliich possess long 
CHj-chains. De Broglie {Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 738) and Friedel 
pointed out recently that these long chains could be detected by 
means of X-rays and described an experiment in which they 
measured a large spacing (43*5 A.U.) in a film of sodium oleate. A 
series of systematic measurements have been undertaken and have 
ken described by Piper.* He found the interesting fact that the 
length of the spacings increases with an increasing number of 
C'Hj.groups. This confirms the theory which chemists gave long 
ago. 

The author has made independent investigations along the same 
line. The substances used were a aeries of fatty acids belonging to 
one class. Here again it is found that large spacings exist in these 
substances, and the size of the spacings increases with the number 
of CHg-groups present in the acid. 

The following was the method of procedure. A small amount 

* The paper is to appear shortly in the Proceedings of the Physical Society 

o/ London. 


3 z* 2 
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to lorm a ^ found to crystallise m 

gave extn^mely good centre. J (see 

the plane sui ace g denoeited, was fixed on the table 

i W Follo«l.« tto “Hod «..ll, 

fdooted reftotloi, wL ol)t«a«l ». »d. »d. <d «h. p™»v 

£^id. .M.d — srvr rs^ 

fi++pH with an iron anticathode> was run PV . „ ^ ^ 

t™; to'eS° i‘'n? a^rsin L ™ ot tt. 

^“r3“rS5“=rfs; 

are different tor croups increases, that is, the spacing 

decrease as the number of 

show on aU the plates except t ^ corresponding to these 

position for all of the tlLe spacings are 


Acid. 


Table I. 

M. p. 


Capric 43-«-44° 

Launc 

Myristic g2-5 

69—69*5 

Stearic gQ.5 

Behenic * , 

* Not reproduced in Plate 1 . 


N. 

d,. 

10 

23*2 

12 

27*0 

14 

32*2 

16 

34-7 

18 

38“ 

. 22 

47-8 

Plate I. 



411 

4*12 

408 

4-05 

410 


8-68 

3-72 

3*65 

3*62 

3-66 


the total number of carbon atoms m 
table shows that there is a di 
corresponds to the increase 


the chemical formula, 


The 
d. which 


table shows that there is a rfMrton^tours or 
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CH -groj^P® substance. The increase, of per CH^-group 

the chemical formula is constant within the limits of error; its 


^•alue is 


Mjm = 20. 


The approximate constancy of this increase is shown in Fig. 1. 

The existence of the two small spacings, ^2 ^-nd d^, which have the 
naine value for all the substances investigated, suggests that the 
unit cell is a long prism which has the same cross-section for all the 
substances in question. The length of the prism increases pro- 
portionally to the number of CHg-groups in the substance. It is 
obviously impossible to give the exact structure if the angles between 
the planes which constitute the cell are not known. If the angles 


Fio. 1. 
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g 

30 

•S 

'a 
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c 

Y'' : 














^0 12 14 16 18 20 

Nssrtotal number of C atoms. 


ate supposed to be right angles it is possible to calculate the number 
of molecules in the unit cell. We have 
... -r. -i. w Mol. wt. X Weight of H- Atom 

^ Volume of unit cell. 

For stearic acid, n is found to be very nearly IT). But if we 
calculate the length of the chain which is obtained by piling all the 
carbons and oxygens one on top of the other in a straight line, 
we find for that length something like 30 A.U. The observed 
spacing is 38*7 A.U. The difference is far too large to be accounted 
or by experimental errors. We have therefore to 8upp<^ that there 
is more tlian one molecule in the unit cell and that the assumed 
lorm of the cell is only an approximation. The right length of dj 
could be obtained by putting two or more molecules together in a 
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Spiral or zigzag arrangement. How this can be done, and what 
assumptions are necessary to satisfy equation (1) must be the 
subject of a more detailed investigation. 

Photographs have also been taken with margario and undecoic 
acid. These acids have odd numbers of carbon atoms, namely, 
17 and 11, Margaric acid shows a series of lines which are arranged 
similarly to those shown in Plate I, In this case, however, each 
line is double and the distances correspond very nearly with those 
of stearic acid. Between the and dg lines which give the same 
spacing as the substances with an even number of carbon atoms 
there is another fairly broad line. Undecoic acid shows no peculari, 
ties. It is impossible to decide from the two photographs whether 
the different behaviour of margaric acid is due to impurities in the 
substance or to a different arrangement of the molecules. 

An experiment was also made with olaidic acid. A different 
phenomenon was found. Elaidic acid is, according to chemical 
analysis, stereoisomeric with oleic acid and belongs to the unsaturated 
type. The spacing, in spite of the fact that the substance con- 
tains the same number (18) of carbon atoms as stearic acid, is much 
larger than the corresponding dj of stearic acid. Its value is nearly 
48 A.U., that is to say, about 9 A.U. longer than the dj for stearic 
acid. The spacings and dg of elaidic acid are the same, within 
the Umits of error, as the previous ones. From the differences in 
the dj spacing it would appear that the linking between the carbon 
atoms is of a different type in the unsaturated and saturated chains. 

It is interesting to note that the first and third orders of the 
spacing are very strong on all the photographs, the second and fifth 
moderately strong, and the fourth in most of the cases very weak. 
In the case of elaidic acid the 14th order of the spacing has been 
measured. 

Adam (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, 101 , 452) has measured the length 
of these long chains in fatty acids by an entirely different method. 
He calculate them from the area and the density of unimolecular 
surface films. His figures are : myristic acid, 21*1 ; pentadecoic 
acid, 22*4; stearic acid, 26*2; behenic acid, 31 ‘4 A.U, 

Considering the fact that Adam investigated the substances in a 
different state, it is obviously impossible that his figures should be 
in close agreement vrith the ones given in Table 1. The order of 
magnitude, however, is the same, and his figures, too, show dis- 
tinctly the increase of size of the chain with the increase of the 
number of CHj-groups in the molecule. 

Becker and Jahnke (Z, physikal Chem., 1923, 99 , 242) made an 
investigation on fatty acids and analogous substances. From the 
dimensions which they attribute to the unit cell they appear to have 
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found in the case <rf Utiiiium salts of acids with odd numbers of 
carbon atoms a typical increase of the largest spacing with increasing 
number of CH^-groiips. Their results with the acids which have 
been investigated in the present paper are in almost complete dis- 
agreement with those given above (except for lauric acid, where the 
authors give approximately the same value for dj). It ^ms 
to the author that the method which they used was not very suiteble 
for finding these large spacings. The reason why has been pointed 
out at the beginning of this paper. 


In conclusion, the author wishes to take this opportunity of 
thanking Professor Sir W. Bragg for his very kind interest in the 
work. It is well known that the substances used in this investiga- 
tion are very difficult to prepare in a pure state, and the author 
gratefully acknowledges the help received from Mr. N. K. Adam, 
of Sheffield University, from whom most of the specimens were 
obtained, and from Mr. W. E. Garner, of University College, London, 
for his preparation of the capric and the undecoic acids. He also 
wishes to express his indebtedness to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, whose support made this work possible. 


TJkivebsity Coli-eoe, 
Gower St., W.C. 1. 


[Received, July Uh, 1923.] 


CCXXVII— rAe Isomerism, of the Dinitrobenzidines. 
By OscA® Lisi® Beady and Gerald Patrick McHdqh. 

Stkakosch {Ber., 1872, 5, 236), by the nitration of diacetylbenzidine 
and subsequent hydrolysis of the acetyl compound, obtained a 
dinitrobenzidine (I) in which the nitro-groups were in the ortho- 
position to the amino-groups. This was shown by Brunner and 
Witt (Ber., 1887, 20, 1024) by reduction to the tetra-amine (11), 
wliich with nitrous acid gave an azoimide (III) and with benzil a 
diquinoxaline (IV). 
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Later, Bandrowski 1887, 8 , 471) prepared a dinitro, 

benzidine by the nitration of diphthalylbenzidine. 

Cain, Coulthard, and Micklethwait (T., 1912, 101, 2298; 1913 ^ 
103, 586, 2074 ; 1914, 105, 1437) pointed out that the identity of 
the dinitrobenzidines obtained by Strakosch and Bandrowski had 
been assumed without warrant in the literature and they re- 
investigated the problem. They showed that the two dinitro- 
benzidines were distinct, that obtained by Strakosch'a method 
melting at 275® and that by Bandrowskih at 233°. On removal 
of the amino-groups by diazotising and boiling with alcohol, two 
dinitrodiphenyls were obtained melting at 197 — 198° and 110° 
respectively. Both dinitrobenzidines on reduction gave tetra- 
amines which, on condensation with benzil, gave the same 
diquinoxaline, and further when the acetyl derivatives of both 
were oxidised 3-nitro-4-acetylaTninobenzoic acid was obtained. In 
both cases, therefore, at least one nitro-group was in the ortho- 
position to the amino -group and the condensation of the tetra- 
amines with two molecular proportions of benzil suggested that 
both nitro-groups were also in that position. 

Cain and his co-workers finally adopted the Kaufler formula for 
diphenyl (V) {Annalen, 1907, 351, 151) and represented Strakoach’s 
compound as 3 : 6 '-dinitrobenzidine (VI) and Bandrowski’s as 
3 : S'-dinitrobenzidine (VH). 



At that time this type of isomerism was a novelty, but recently 
the work of Kenner and his collaborators (T., 1921, 119, 693; 
1922, 121, 614; this vol., p, 779) has clearly shown that isomerism 
of a special type exists among diphenyl compounds. 

A few points remain, however, to be cleared up in connexion with 
the dinitrobenzidines, and the present work was undertaken with 
the view of confirming and completing as far as possible the earlier 
investigations. The determination of the position of the nitro- 
groups in the case of 3 : 3^-dinitrobenzidine depends on the isolation 
of a small quantity of 3-nitro-4-aoetyIaminobenzoic acid on 
oxidation and the production of a diquinoxaline on reduction to 
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the tetra-amine and condensation \rith benzil ; no description is 
given of any attempt to obtain an azoimide from the tetra-amine 
^ in the case of that derived from 3 : 6'-dinitrobenzidine. Cain 
claimed that the same diqninoxaline was obtained from both tetra- 
atnines, but the only evidence that was given was a mixed melting- 
point determination, which, with compounds of this type melting 
at 299 — 300°, is not completely convincing. It has, moreover, 
not been made clear whether the two tetra-amines are identical or 
otherwise, an interesting point in view of the fact that, so far, this 
type of isomerism has been observed only with nitro-derivatives of 
diphenyl. 

Some of these points have now been decided. First, it has been 
shown conclusively that Strakosch’s dinitrobenzidine is a di-ortho- 
substituted diamine by its synthesis in such a way as to leave no 
doubt of its constitution. This has been carried out as follows : 



NH- 



(XU.) 


The dinitrodiethoxydiphenyl obtained in the course of this synthesis 
was found to be identical with that obtained by the nitration of 
diethoxydiphenyl, although it was hoped that isomerism analogous 
to that of the dinitrobenzidines would be observed. Cain and his 
collaborators assumed that Strakosch’s compound was the 3 ; 5'- 
derivative on account of its higher melting point. This view is 
supported by the above symthesis, as Kenner and others (loc. cit.) 
have shown that the dinitrodiphenic acid obtained by a similar 
method has an analogous constitution. 

Secondly, it has been found that the tetra-aminodiphenyls 
obtained by reduction of the two nitro-compounds are distinct, 
although they apparently give the same diquinoxaline with benzil, 
as stated by Cain. This is analogous to the behaviour of the acid 
chlorideB of the two dinitrodiphenic acids described by Kenner 
and Stubbings, which gave the same compound on treatment with 
hydrazine. Bandrowski {loc, dt) apparently thought that the 
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tetra-aminodiphenyl obtained by the 

benzidine was the same as that prepared from Str^®*®^^ 
pound but he produces little evidence m support We have 
found that the hydrochlorides of the two tetra-ammes difier greatly 
in solbility and are of distinct crystalbne form; moreover, then 
LuCs in dilute hydrochloric acid behave quite differently 
towards nitrous acid. The oxidation of 

3 .nitro. 4 .acetylaminobenzoic acid, as described by Urn and ota, 
has been related and confirmed, and in view ^ “d 

Quinoxaline condensation there seems no 

Ition of the two compounds has been correctly inferred. On the 
Ser hand, although the formation of an azo.mide tom the fetra- 
amine obtained from Strakoseh’s dinitrobenzidme h^ been con- 
firmed (compare Brunner and Witt, loc. c»t.), an acid solution of 
the tetia-amhie tom the other dinitrobenzidme, on treatment wth 
niLus acid, gave a dark brownish-red, amorphous com^und which 
wL undouiitedly not an azoimide; it co^d n9t. 
satisfactorily purified and it has not been fully mv^tigated. 

iTte remarkable that the isomeric dinitroben^dmes and their 
derivatives are not interconvertible, except m the case of qum- 
oxaline formation, and attempts have been inade to brmg this 
aS- 3 : 5 '-dinitrobenzidine was phthalylated and the product 
Vitrrlmlvsed and 3 : 3 '-dinitrobenzidine was aoetylated and the 
Sfhydi^^edi acid, in place of alkaU, hydrolysis w^ em- 
p^ in L uSal preparation of the former and vice versa, but no 
evidence of iirterconversion was obtamed. 

Expebimbntal. 

i.Iodo.2-nitrovhene>ole (X). -Ten grams “^^trophen^tin (VIII), 
r.rp™.red according to the method described m D.E.-P. 10177li, 
warmed with 250 c.o. of 20 per cent, sulphunc acid i^d 
dissolved and then treated on the water-bath for an hom. Ih 
^tion was rapidly cooled with thorough shaking, wheii the 

condition. The suspension was cooled to 0 , 3 6 grams 
nitrfte in water weradded, and the mixture was kept 
at O^or an hour, when a solution of 18 grams of 

r!^ in. The mixture was left for some hours to »ttem 
temperature and finally heated on the ^“te^bath. ofiy^^ 

comwund was extracted with ether, the ethereal sdution w^te 
thoi^ghly with sodium thiosulphate solution m ^er 
iodine, dried over anhydrous “f J^^t from 

removed. The mass of red crystals left was 
alcohol and then from light petroleum, when 4 -io<fo- 2 -n.OTp«e 
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^ obtained in large, orange^red, 'irregular crystals melting at 80° 
[found : I = 43*2. CgHgOsNI requires I = 43*3 per cent.). 

3 : ^'-DiniiTO-^ : i:' •dietlufs^i'pkeiiyl (XI). — 4'Iodo-2-nitrophene- 
tole was mixed with its own weight of copper powder (freshly 
prepared by precipitation from copper sulphate with zinc, washed 
^th alcohol and ether, and dried), and the mixture heated in an 
oil-bath first for forty minutes at 185 — 195° and then for twenty 
minutes at 215 — 220°. After cooling, the melt was extracted with 
boiling glacial acetic acid, the solution cautiously diluted with 
water, and the precipitated compound crystallised from acetic 
anhydride, when the 3 : 5'-dttii7ro-4 : ‘diethoxydiphenyl obtained 
melted at 192 — 193°. This compound was also prepared by the 
nitration of 4 : 4'-diethoxydiphenyl according to the method of 
Hirsch (JJer., 1889, 22, 336), but it was found better to stir 
mechanically during the nitration and to crystallise from acetic 
anhydride instead of from glacial acetic acid . The 4 : 4'-diethoxy- 
diphenyl is best prepared by Hirsch’s method by the ethylation 
with ethyl iodide of 4 : 4'-diphenol prepared from benzidine ; we have 
also prepared it by the action of copper powder on pdodophenetole. 

3 : ^'-Dinitrobenzidine (XII). — ^The 3 ; 5'-dinitro-4 : 4'-diethoxy- 
diphenyl was heated in a sealed tube for five hours with alcoholic 
ammonia at 160 — 170°. The liquid in the tube, when cool, con- 
tained brilliant red crystals, which were separated and crystallised 
by dissolving in boiling alcohol, in which they were sparingly 
soluble, and, after cooling carefully diluting the solution with water. 
In this way a compound was obtained resembling in appearance 
and solubility the 3 : 5'-dinitrobenzidine obtained by Strakosch 
(Found : N = 20-0. Calc., N = 20*4 per cent,). It melted at 
268°, and at 266 — 268° when mixed with a sample of dinitro- 
benzidine prepared by Strakosch’s method. 

The alcohoHc filtrate from the tube was diluted with water and 
gave a red, pasty material which resisted all attempts at purification ; 
owing to the small amount available, it was not further investigated. 

Diacetylbenzidine. — Strakosch acetylated benzidine by boiling 
with glacial acetic acid, but a better result was obtained by boiling 
20 grams of benzidine under reflux for two hours with a mixture 
of 22 c.c, of acetic anhydride and 60 c.c, of glacial acetic acid, 
diluting, and purifying the precipitated diacetylbenzidine by 
repeated extraction with boiling alcohol, in which it is almost 
iniaoluble. 

3 ; 3'“ and 3 : 5' -Dinitrodipkenyl. — ^The follo\^dng method for 
preparation of these compounds was found to be an improvement 
on that described by Brunner and Witt. To 125 c.c. of absolute 
alcohol, 60 c.c. of fuming sulphuric acid (20 per cent. 803) were 
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were produced by each modification, and, furthermore, reversible 
phenomena of the following kind were sometimes observed : the 
yellow form of 2-nitro-4'-metihoxy8tilbene-4-carboxyUo acid gave 
an orange p 3 rridine salt, whilst the orange acid gave a yellow 
pyridine salt, the acids being regenerated by treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid. It was found possible to go by,a series of rea^ions 
from the yellow acid to the orange acid and vice versa in this way : 

Yellow acid — > orange salt — > (with excess of pyridine) 

yellow salt — y orange acid — > (on heating) yellow acid. 

In Pfeiffer’s vi^w, these nitromethoxystilbenes exist in two 
forms only when the methoxyl group is in the para-position ; when 
it is in the ortho- or the meta-position, there is only one form. 
The other benzene nucleus contains a nitro-group in the ortho- or 
the para-position. The substitution of hydrogen, or an alkyl 
or acyloxy -group for methoxyl causes the phenomenon to disappear, 
but replacement of methoxyl by hydroxyl is without this effect. This 
led Pfeiffer to the conclusion that the nitrostilbenes occur in forms 
of different colour only when, in addition to the chromophoric 
groups (nitro-group and ethylene Unking), an auxochromic group 
is also present. Of the two varieties, the paler one is similar in 
colour to the corresponding compound lacking the auxochrome, 
whilst in the more deeply coloured substance the typical effect of 
the auxochromic radicle is made manifest. 

In the present work, several nitrohydroxystilbencs were 
examined, compounds containing the hydroxyl group in the para- 
position being first studied. 4-Nitro-4'-hydroxy8tilbene, like 4-iiitro- 
4'-methoxystilbene (Pfeiffer, Ber., 1916, 48, 1794), was found to 
exist in two forms, one golden-yellow, the other greenish-yellow. 
The latter form was unstable and was readily converted into the 
former on being rubbed or heated. Both modifications melted at 
the same temperature, and the colours of each in solution were 
identical. The compound produced by acetylating the hydroxyl 
group was obtained, as expected, in one form only — yellow. 

Two forms were also obtained in the case of 2 : 4-dinitro-4'- 
hydroxystUbene, one red (the stable modification) the other 
yeUow. The latter, on being heated, turned red, and melted at 
the same temperature as the red form (2 : 4-dimtro-4'-methoxy- 
stilbene was found by Pfeiffer, Ber., 1916, 48, 1780, to exist in 
one form only). 2 : 4-I)initro-4'-acetoxyBtilbene could not be 
obtained in more than one form. 

o-Hydroxystilbene derivatives were also investigated, and in 
every case one form only of each substance was found to exist; 
for example, 2:4: 6-trinitro-2'-hydrox3r8tilbene was isolated as a 
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Bubatance. The product from the interaction of P-mtro- 
^henvlacetio acid and salicylic acid, in the presence of a little 
piperidine, consisted almost entirely of 3-p-nitrophenylcoumarm : 

+2H,0. 




CeH^-NO, 

Tn addition, there was a smaU amount of oil which, on treatment 
^th aeetio anhydride, gave a compound which analysis indicated 
to he 4-nitro-2'-acetoxystilbene. . , 

Derivatives of m-hydroxystilbene also showed no tendency to 
orvstalliae in more than one form, the d-nitro-, 2 : d-dinitro-, and 
2 : e-trinitro-derivatives of S^hydroxystUbene ll bemg obtamed 

as yellow substances only. ^ 

Stdbene * compounds containing a nitro-group m the meta- 
nosition had not been previously examined for the puip^ of 
tetermining if 'they yielded forms of different colour. ^'Nitro- 
Bhenylacetic acid was therefore condensed, by the usua,l method, 
Lth p-hydroxybenzaldehyde. The product, 3-nitro-4 -hydroxy- 
^ilbene, was found to exist only in one form, which was colonrlesa. 
^ 4.mtro-4'-hydroxystilbene is yellow, the nitro-radicle m denv- 
Itivea of stilbene is therefore, as regards deepening of colour, less 
effective in the meta- than in the para-position. The sole prc^uct 
obtained by condensing m-nitrophenylacetic acid and sahcyl- 
aldehyde was 3-m-nitrophenylcoumarin. 

4 : 4'- and 4 : 3'-Dinitrostilbenes each crystallised m one form 

colours of the above compounds in solution were ob^wd 
to vary considerably with the nature of the solvent (about 0-01 
gram of the substance in 2 o.c' of the solvent was taken) : 


Derivative of 
stilbene. 

4-Nitro . 4' -hydroxy . 

4-Nitro-4'-Bcetoxy. 

2 : 4.Dinitro-4''- 
hydroxy. 

2 : 4-Dinitro-4'- 
acetoxy. 

2:4: 6-TriiiitrO-2'- 
hydroxy. 

4 -Nitro- 2*-aoetoxy. 

4 Nitro- 3"-hydroxy. 

2 : i-Dinitro-S'- 
hvdroxy. 

2:4: G-Trinitro-S'- 
hydroxy. 

Ii-Nitro-4 '-hydroxy . 

4 : 4'-Dimtro. 

4 : 3'.Dinitro. 


Glacial acetic 
Benzene. acid. 

♦Groenish-yellow. Deep yellow. 
Pale yellowish- Greouish-yellow. 

♦(S^xish-yellow. Orange-yellow. 

♦Yellow — with Deep yellow, 

green tint. 

•Deep yellow. Orange-yeUow. 

Groenish-yellow. Orange -yellow. 
•Greenish -yellow. Deep yellow. 
♦Yellow. Orange. 


•Yellow. 


Wine-red. 


•Pale yellow'. Orange -yellow. 

•Faint yellow'. Deep yellow. 

Greenish-yellow. Deep yellow. 


Trichloroacetic 

acid. 

Orange-red. 

Deep greenish- 
yellow. 

Orange -red. 

Orange -yellow. 

Orange-red. 

Orange-yellow. 
Orange -yellow. 
Orange-red, 

Deep red. 

Orange-red- 
Deep yellow. 
Deep yellow. 


* In these cases 0 01 gram did not dissolve completely in benzene. 
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The wide divea^ency of coloiir in different solvent® exhibited by 
these compounds is evidently due to the formation of fwiditive 
compounds with the solvents, since in certain cases such products 
have been isolated. For example, from a moderately cmioentrated 
solution — deep red in colour — of 4-nitro-4'-hydroxyBtilbeitLe in 
alcohol two additive compounds, Ci 4 Hij 03 N, 2 C 2 H 5 ‘ 0 H (black) and 
CuHnOgNjCgHg'OH (red), have been obtained. 

In certain cases, attempted condensations under the usual con- 
ditions were unsuccessful. Thus o-nitro-p-toluic acid or its ethyl 
ester did not react with p-hydroxybenzaldehyde in the presence of 
piperidine. AlsOj^-nitrophenylacetic acid did not appear to con. 
dense with benzaldehyde or with atiisaldehyde. 2 ; 4-Dinitro- 
phenylacetic acid was found to be incapable of reacting to give 
condensation products in the presence of piperidine, as the latter 
decomposed it even at a low temperature, giving in quantitative 
amount 2 : 4-dinitrotoluene. 

Expbeimental. 

The general method employed for the preparation of the stilbene 
compounds described in this paper was the condensation, in the 
presence of piperidine, of nitrotoluenes and aromatic aldehydes. 
Mononitrotoluenes did not react, however, under the usual con- 
ditions of these experiments, and mononitrophenylaoetic acids were 
accordingly used for the preparation of mononitrostilbene deriv- 
atives. The employment of piperidine in such reactions is due to 
Pfeiffer and Sergiewskaja {Ber., 1911, 44, 1107), and it is found 
to effect the eiimination of both water and carbon dioxide : 

OgN-CeH^-CHg-COgH + OHOCgHi-OH 

02N*G6H4‘CH:CH»CeH4-OH -f CO, + H,0. 

When piperidine is not present, higher temperatures are required, 
and water only is removed, the products being substituted phenyl- 
cinnamic acids, the elimination of carbon dioxide from which is 
usually very difficult (compare Walther and Wetzlich, J. pr. CAew., 
1900, [ii], 61, 181 ; Oglialoro, Jahrt^er,, 1897, 731). Stilbene- 
carboxylic acids have also been prepared by Pschorr (Ber., 1886, 
29, 497), who employed the Perkin reaction. 

’hydroxy stilbene . — ^This compound, described by Hewitt, 
Lewcock, and Pope (T., 1912, 101, 606), is obtained in good yield 
by the following method : A mixture of 2 grams of p-nitrophenyl- 
acetic acid (best got by Borsche’s method, Ber,, 1909, 42, 3696) 
and 1 gram of p-hydroxybenzaldehyde was heated with ten drops 
of piperidine for one hour at 140®, at which temperature vigorous 
evolution of gas was observed. The dark, solid product was washed 
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^th cold alcohol, and after crystallisation from glacial acetic acid, 
of better from dilute alcohol, a pure product resulted, consisting 
of bright yellow leaves, melting at 20i® (the previous investigators 
gave the melting point as 193°). 

Two additive compounds with alcohol were isolated. On allow- 
a fairly concentrated solution in that solvent to evaporate 
slowly at the room temperature, black needles, melting at 168°, 
separated (Found : C^HgO = 25’4. Cf4H3^i08N,2CaH^0 requires 

= 27*6 per cent.). On pouring a hot concentrated alcoholic 
solution into a little water, a red powder was precipitated (Found ; 
CgHfiO = i6'9. requires CgHeO = 16-0 per cent.). 

Both these additive compounds on long standin^or on heating or 
rubbing were observed to lose alcohol, giving a canary-yellow 
powder. The red substance, on being heated, changed to yellow 
at about 100° and melted at the same temperature as the alcohol- 
free substance. 

The yellow modification was found to be the stable one, but a 
second form was also isolated. On addition of light petroleum 
to a cold dilute benzene solution, and very rapid evaporation of 
the solvents, greenish-yellow, microcrystaliine leaflets were obtained. 
This variety readily changed to yellow on being rubbed or heated. 

4-Nitro-4'-hydroxyBtilbene is soluble in most organic solvents, 
but not very soluble in benzene or ligroin, Chi boiling it with acetic 
anhydride, the acet^ derivative was obtained as yellow plates, 
melting at 182 — 184°. It was only slightly soluble in ether or 
alcohol, somewhat more soluble in benzene, and readily soluble in 
chlorcrform, glemial acetic acid, or acetone (Found : N = 5*07. 
CieHjjO^N requires N = 4'95 per cent.). The solution in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is intense violet in colour. 

2 : i-DiniiroA' ’hyd/roxystiihme . — ^This compoimd was produced in 
90 per cent, yield by condensing, in presence of piperidine, equivalent 
proportions of 2 : 4-dinitrotoluene and p-hydroxybenzaldehyde at 
150 ° for one hour. One cn^tallisation from glacial acetic acid 
was sufficient to give the pure compound, m. p. 158° (compare 
Pfeiffer and others, AnncUen, 1916, 411, 72), who also obtained it 
by hydrolysing the acetyl derivative with methyl -alcoholic potash). 
The above compound also resulted in small yield from the con- 
densation of 2 : 4-dinitrobenzaldehyde and pn^resol. The aldehyde 
was prepared by decomposing the p-diethylaminoanil (formed by 
condensing p-nitrosodiethylaniline and 2 : 4-dimtrotoluene ; Sachs 
and Kempf, Ber., 1902, 35, 1227) with dilute nitric acid. Five 
grams of dioitrobenzaldehyde and 2*5 grams of p-cresol were heated 
With 10 drops of jnperidine under an air condenser at 140° for 
one and a half hours. The oily product, after being washed with 
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alcohol and crystallised several times from glacial acetic acid, was 
obtained in a pure condition. 

Two modifications were isolated. From a moderately concen- 
trated, hot solution in glacial acetic acid, large, deep-red prisina 
were deposited on cooling. On pouring a fairly dilute, cold solu. 
tion in the same solvent into water, with shaking, a deep yellow 
product separated, consisting of fine needles. The latter is tl^e 
unstable modification. At about 100° its colour changed to red, 
and it melted at the same temperature as the stable form. The 
colours given by both forms in solution were foimd to be identical. 
Yellow, f em*Uke crystals were . obtained by recrystallisation from 
acetone. The solution in concentrated sulphuric acid or in alcoholic 
caustic soda is violet in colour, 

Z-p-Nitrophenylcoumarin. — ^Wben salicylaldehyde reacts with 
phenyiacetic acid or its nitro -derivatives, the main products are 
3-pbenylcoumariiis, and stilbene compounds are formed only in 
very small amount (compare Walther and Wetzlich, loc. cii., p. 
186; Borsche, loc. ciL, p. 3598). In the case of p-nitrophenyl- 
acetic acid, the following was the method employed : 

Two grams of p-nitrophenylacetic acid and an equivalent amount 
of salicylaldehyde were heated under an air condenser with ten 
drops of piperidine at 130° for one hour, the reaction mixture 
being well shaken from time to time. The brown, oily product 
was washed several times with alcohol, the residue consisting of 
yellowish-white, crystalline scales, melting at 262°. It was almost 
insoluble in chloroform, acetone, or alcohol, slightly soluble in 
boiling glacial acetic acid, and readily soluble in nitrobenzene or 
tetrachloroethane. It may be recrystallised from nitrobenzene. 

ii- N Ur 0-2^ -acetoxy stilbene. — On evaporation of the solvent from 
the alcohol solution obtained in the above reaction, a dark oil 
remained, and this was dried and heated with excess of acetic 
anhydride. After boiling under reflux for four hours, a small 
quantity of bright yellow prisms separated on cooling and melted 
at 135°. The compound was soluble to some extent in alcohol 
or benzene, and dissolved very readily in glacial acetic acid, chloro- 
form, or acetone (Found : N = 5*12. requires N = 

4*95 per cent.). 

2:4: ^-Trinitro-^' -hydroxystilbene. — ^A mixture of 4-5 grams of 
salicylaldehyde and 2*4 grams of 2:4: 6-trmitrotoluene together 
with fifteen drops of piperidine was heated at 160° for three hours. 
The product, after washing with alcohol, and repeated crystallis- 
ation from glacial acetic acid, was deposited as yellow needles, 
which melted at 148°. The yield was fair (Found : N = 12*86- 
Ci 4 H^ 07 N 3 requires N = 12*69 per cent.). 
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4 t‘IfiiTO’S^‘hifdroxy^ilbene, — j^-Nitrophenylacetic acid (3*6 grama) 
and jn-hydroxybeiizaldehyde (2*4 grams) were heated 'with ten 
drops of piperidine to 110'’, at which temperature vigorous efferves- 
cence was observed. The temperatore was kept constant at 110® 
for one hour, when the oily product, after being washed with a 
little alcohol and ciystallised from the same solvent, was obtained 
pure, hi bright yellow clusters of needles melting with decomposition 
at 188°. It dissolved readily in acetone or glacial acetic acid, but 
was only slightly soluble in ether, chloroform, or carbon tetra- 
chloride. The yield was good (Found: N — 6-01. 
i^uiies N = 5*81 per cent.). 

2 : i- Dinitro-Z' ’hydroxy siilhene.— A mixture of 3 grams of 2 : 4-di- 
nitrotoluene and an equivalent amount of m-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
together with ten drops of piperidine was heated at 140° for an hour. 
The dark-coloured product was washed with alcohol and taken up 
with glacial acetic acid, from which it crystallised in yellow prisms 
melting at 194®. The yield was good (Found : N = 9*77. 
requires N 9*79 per cent,). The compound was slightly soluble 
in alcohol or chloroform, but dissolved readily in acetone. 

2:4: S-TrinitrO’^'-hydroxystilbene was obtained in a similar 
manner to the above from 2:4: 6-trinitrotoluene and w-hydroxy- 
benzaldehyde. The product, after crystallisation from glacial 
acetic acid, formed yellow leaflets, melting with decomposition at 
205°. The yield was small (Found : N — 12*66. Cj 4 Hg 07 N 3 requires 
N = 12*69 per cent.). The crystals were slightly soluble in chloro- 
form or alcohol, readily soluble in acetone or glacial acetic acid. 

S-NitrO’4' ’hydroxy siilbene . — A mixture of m-nitrophenylacetic 
acid (2 grams), p-hydroxybenzaldehyde (1*4 grams), and ten drops 
of piperidine was heated at 160 — 170° until all evolution of gas 
had ceased {about one hour). The brown, oily product was washed 
with a little cold alcohol, and then crystallised a few times from 
hot alcohol. A small 3 rield was obtained of 3’nitrO’i' -hydroxy- 
dilbenej consisting of fine, white needles which melted at 210°. 
It may be crystallised from acetone (Found ; N — 5-81 . jOgN 

requires N = 6*81 per cent.). 

^-m-Nitropkenylcourmrin , — ^Three grams of w-nitrophenylacetic 
acid and 2*1 grams of salicylaldeliyde were heated under an air 
condenser with ten drops of piperidine to 160 — 170°. In a few 
minutes the reaction mixture solidified to a cake and was main- 
tained at the same temperature for an hour longer. The product 
was washed thoroughly with boiling alcohol, the residue consisting 
of a white solid. The latter was almost pure S-m-nitrophenyl- 
coumarin. It may be recrystallised from glacial acetic acid, when 
it forms colourless, feathery needles melting at 254°. It is sbgbtly 
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soluble in most organic solvents, but dissolves rea^y m hot 
benzene or tetrachloroettoie (Found : N = 6*31, 
requires N = 6*24 per oent.)^ The yield is almost quant^jtative. 

4 : 4'-i)tniiro5#iZ6cnc,---^Kitroben2aldehyde (3 grams) and p-nitro. 
phenylaoetic acid (3*6 grams) were heated at 120° with t^ drope 
of piperidine for an konn The resulting solid was wa^ed with 
hot alcohol and extracted with boiling glacial acetic acid, from 
which pale yellow needles, melting at 234 — 235°, separated out. 
The yield was fair (Found t N = 10*63. Calc., N = 10*37 per cent.). 
The product may be recrystalliBed from nitrobenzene. Walden and 
Kembaum {5er., 1890, 23, 1959) give the m. p. as 210 — 216°. 

4 : ^'-Dinitrostilbene. — ^This compound was readily prepared in a 
s imil ar manner to that described above, w-nitrobenzaldehyde being 
substituted for p-nitrobenzaldehyde. On warming, vigorous effer- 
vescence ensued, and the temperature was maintained at 100° for 
one hour, the mixture being shaken from time to time. The 
nitrostilbene, after being washed with alcohol and crystallised from 
glEWiial acetic acid, was obtained as yellow needles melting at 155°. 
It is slightly soluble in alcohol, giving a green solution, soluble in 
chloroform, benzene, or acetone. In the latter solvent, a deep 
green colour is produced (Found : N = 10*38. C,.H,„OA requires 
N = 10*37 per cent.). 

Tn conclusion, the author desires to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessor T. Campbell James for giving him facilities for carrying out 
the work, and also for his kindly interest. 

The Edwaud Davies Chemicaxi Laboratoeies, 

Aberystwyth. [Receired, June 9fA. 1023.] 


CCXXIX . — Surface Phenomena in Sucrose Solutions, 

By Raymond Re:!^aiii) BuTtER. 

The purpose of this preliminary investigation was to discover a 
relation between surface tension, osmotic pressure, and adsorption 
at the surface of solutions of sucrose of various concentrations, 
with special reference to the exosmosis phenomena which have 
been shown by Osapek to occur in plant-cells when immersed in 
solutions having surface tensions 0*65 to 0*68 times that of water. 
It seemed p(^ible that an explanation might be found in adsorp- 
tion, and prior to the investigation of solutions the surface tensions 
of which were lower than that of water, examination was made of 
solutions of higher surface tension, in order to obtain some idea of 
the magnitude of the Gibbs adsorption constant. 
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Morse and his collaborators {Amer. Chm, J,, 1912, 48, 29) 
found that the osmotic pressures of sucrose solutions of concen- 
trations up to (weight) normal follow the van’t Hoff gas laws, 
The values recorded by other investigators, however, aro not 
concordant (Castell-Evans, Physico-chemical Tobies, Vol. 11), and 
therefore the surface tensions of such solutions under varying con- 
ditions of temperature and concentration have been determined, 
and, in addition, the relation between the density and the tem- 
perature of the various solutions. 

The paper therefore divides naturally into three parts, namely, 
the relation between density and temperature, the determination 
of surface tension, and the relationship between surface tension 
and osmotic pressure. 


Density-Temperature Curves. 

These were obtained in the usual way. The pyknometer was 
filled ynih air-free, distilled water and standardised at a series of 
temperatures in a tliermally-regulated bath. In this way, the 
exact volume of liquid contained by the instrument at known 
temperatures was ascertained, and the procedure was then repeated 
with sugar solutions of known strengths. 

Pure white crystal sugar was used. The strengths of the solutions 
were determined polarimetricajly, and checked against the density- 
concentration figures at 15® recorded by Plato [Z. Ver. DeuL 
Zuckerind, 1900, 50, 982). 

Densities of Sugar Solutions. 

The following series of sugar solutions was made up : 


Pet cent, 
by volume. 

Per cent, 
by weight. 

Normality . 


Polari meter 
reading. 

6-48 

6-32 

0-19 

1-02511 

8° 39' 

13-39 

12-73 

0-39 

1-05174 

17^ 49' 

20-62 

19-00 

0-60 

1-07900 

27® 15' 

27-67 

25-01 

0-81 

1-10656 

36® 50' 

32-62 

29-00 

0-95 

1-12491 



The densities of these solutions were then determined. 


Noimality of 
solution. 

Temperature. 

(Water). 

0-19N. 0-39;V. 0-60N. 

Dei^ity of solution. 

0-8UV. 

0® 

0-9999 

1*027 

1-054 

1-082 

-> 

1-110 

10 

0-9997 

1-026 

1-063 

1-081 

1-lOS 

20 

0-9982 

1-024 

1-051 

1-078 

1-105 

30 

0*9958 

10216 

1-048 

1-076 

1-1015 

40 

0-9928 

1-018 

1-044 

1-071 

1-097 

50 

0-9882 

1-014 

1-040 

1-066 

1*093 

60 

0-9834 

1009 

1-035 

1-061 

1-087 

70 

0-9779 

1-003 

1-029 

1-055 

1-081 
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Determination of Surface Tension. 

The capillary tube method was employed, the tube attached 
to a finely divided scale, which was read by the aid of a pocket 
lens being contained in an outer tube immersed m a ooMtent- 
temperature bath. Four difierent strengths of sugar solutions 
werTused, and temperature-surface tension readings taken over 
the range 14° to 70° (fr = ^rhdg). 

Percentage of sugar. 

By vol. By wt. 


Normality. 

(water) 

0-20 

0-40 

0*61 

0-82 


d4^ , 

0- 9995 
1 0267 

1- 0528 
1-0806 
1-1071 


6-90 

13-64 

20-91 

27-93 


6-72 

12-96 

19-36 

25-23 


r (mean 
value in 
cm.), 
0-0319 
0-0362 


The foUowing values of the surface tension a,t m^jals of 10” 
were obtained. The table contains also the calculated values of 
u (see below). 


Norm- 

ality. 

(Water). 

Temp. 

ir. 

10® 

74-0 

20 

72-2 

30 

70-6 

40 

69-1 

50 

67-5 

60 

66-0 

70 

64-6 

These values 


0-20 

N. 


0-40 

N. 


0-61 

N. 


0-82 

N. 


ttXlO*. 

<r. 

uxl0». 

tr. 

uxio» 

<r. 

uxl0». 

6-1 

75-0 

120 

76-6 

18-5 

76-1 

24-8 

5-9 

73-2 

11-6 

73-7 

17-9 

74-2 

23-9 

5-7 

71-6 

11-2 

71-9 

17-3 

72-4 

23-1 

5-5 

69-9 

10-9 

70*3 

16-7 

70-8 

22-4 

5-4 

68-3 

10-6 

68-7 

16-2 

69-2 

21-7 

6-2 

66- S 

10-2 

67-2 

15-7 

67*7 

21-0 

5-0 

65-4 

9-9 

86-8 

15-3 

66-3 

20-4 


74-5 

72-8 

71-1 

69-5 

67-9 

66-4 

65-0 


from the formula, suggestea oy v- ' . 

ST. connecting surface tension und temperature over a hunted 

^SdthatTheClw found for w^r at ^ 

cent, than that recorded by Richards and Caiv ( 

Soc., 1921, 43, 827). 
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The degree of acotiracy claimed for the above figures is 0*76 per 
(^nt. The chief error arises in the determination of the position 
of the surface of the liquid at the place where the capillary tube 
enters it. The level of the bottom of the menisci^ was taken in 
each case, probably correctly to 0-1 nun. The minimum rise 
measured was 3*42 cm., so that the error introduced from this 
source may be about 0*3 per cent. ; and since the diameter of the 
tube and the densities are correct to three significant figures, the 
possible error in the final surface tension figures is as stated. 

Fig. 1. 


Relation between surface tension and temperature* 



Quincke's attempt to connect the surface tension cr, of a solution 
with the surface tension of water by the equation <r, = 0 -,^ + ky^ 
where k h a, constant, and y the number of equivalents per 100 
molecules of water, was modified by Dorsey (Phil. Mag.y 1897, 
[v], 44, 369), who put y = the number of gram-equivalents per 
litre of solution. In the case of dilute solutions of sucrose, if 
y — the number of gram-molecules dissolved per litre of solution, 
i appears, from the experiments here recorded, to have the 
approximate value 2*23. It has, however, been shown by Quincke 
that the equation breaks down for sugar solutions of higher 
concentration than normal. 
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The change in eurfaoe tension ((icr) can now^be read dkectly ftoQ^ 
the carves together with the corresponding change in conoea, 
totion {dc) j and given the values of da-jdCy it is possible to calculate 
the deficiency of solute in the surface, by the Willard Gibbs equation 

It = — cjRT . do-jdOi • 

where u is the deficiency in grams per sq, cm., c is the concen- 
tration in grams per c.c., R is the gas constant, and T is the absolute 
temperature. For dc = 0'21, the values of do- at SO**, 40®, 50 ®, 
60°, and 70° are 1-25, 1*25, 1*3, 1-3, and 1-26, respectively, giving 
a mean value of do-/dc = fid. If the gram is taken as the unit 
of mass, R = 8*316 X 10^/if ergs. Inserting this .value in the 
above equation, u can be calculated in grains per square centimette 
of surface. The values are given in the preceding table. 

Osmotic Pressures of Sticrose Solutions. 

The following values of the osmotic pressures of the sugar solu- 
tions used in the surface-tension experiments are obtained by 
interpolation from the data given by Morse {J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 
1912, 48, 29). 

Concen - 

tration. Concen- Mean oemotic pressure at ; 

Volume tration. — — — ' 

normal. Wt. normal. 10°. 20°. 30°. 40°. 60°. 60°. 70°. 

0-20 0-208 6-09 6-27 6*24 6-37 6*49 5*66 — 

0*40 0-434 10-63 11-00 11*17 11-50 11*64 U-79 - 

0*61 0*70 17*60 18-13 18-60 18-93 19*20 19*40 19-57 

0-82 1*0 26-69 26-64 27-22 27-70 28*21 28-37 2862 

There is a definite relation between osmotic pressure and the 
Gibbs adsorption constant w, and the slope of the curve plotted 
between P and u shows a nearly coi^tant value of dPjdu. 

The product Pu is obviously a function of the concentration 
over a limited temperature range (in this case, 283° to 333° absolute). 
This was to be objected in the case of dilute non*dissociated solutions, 
since P is proportional to the concentration c, and the adsorption 
constant u is also proportional to c, if do- /dc is a constant. At a 
definite temperature T, or over a very small range of temperature 
dTy the product Pu should therefore be proportional to c^. The 
relationship will therefore take the form 

Pu K X e*j 

iiom winch z can be calculated in the usual way. 

If logPtt is plotted against l<^c, all the pointa will be on a 
straight line (Fig. 2). 
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Concentration . 


Volume 

normal. 

Grams per 
100 c.c. 

Log Pu. 
Mean value. 

Log c. 

X, 

0-20 

G-9 

— 752286 

0-83885 

2-08 

0-40 

13-6 

— 6-90367 

1-13481 

2-08 

0-61 

20-9 

— 6-50295 

1-32030 

2-09 

0-82 

27-9 

— 6-21034 

1-44607 

2-12 


It would appear, therefore, that the relationship Pu = Kc^ holds 
for concentrations up to approximately 20 per cent, of sucrose 
(irrams ^ limited range of temperatures. Above 

that concentration, the value of x begins apparently to increase. 


Fig. 2. 



Whether this is due to an alteration in the value of da-jdc at high 
concentrations, or to the effect of decreasing hydration of the 
solute molecules, is not clear, and will be made the subject of a 
further paper. 

If P is expressed in atmospheres, u in grams per square centi- 
metre of surface, and c in grams of sucrose per 100 c.c, of solution, 
the constant K has a value lying between 5 '3 X 10”^® and 5*5 X 10"^**. 
In view of the degree of accuracy obtainable in these experiments, 
it is not possible to fix the value more closely. 

Noetrern Polytechnic, 

London, N. 7. [2?cccu'Fd, May 23rd, 1923.] 
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CCXXX . — The Structure of the Benzene Nucleus, Part 
IIL Synthesis of a Naphthalene Derivative in~ 
volving a Bridged Phase of the Nucleus, 
Constitution of Naphthalene and . Anthracene, 

By William Arthur Perciyal Challenob and Christopheh 
Kelk Ingold. 

In Part I of this series, attention was directed to the fact that 
the properties of aromatic substances could be brought into corm- 
spondence with those of aliphatic compounds, and especially with 
the intermediate class of compounds showing intra-annular 
tautomerism, by ascribing to the benzene nucleus a bridged 
phase (I), intimately related to and in dynamic equilibrium wth 
the conventional Kekule phase (TI) ; 

/i\ 

(I-) II i li ^ II '”•) 

\^/ \/ 

A verifiable consequence of this view was that, if a bridged 
eyeZohexadiene derivative of type (I) could be synthesised by the 
methods which have been employed in producing other types of 
bridged horaocyclic rings, it should be found to be not isomeric 
but identical with the corresponding aromatic substance. In 
Part II (p. 23), the synthesis of a dfcycZohcxanedione (III) from the 
eyeZobutanone derivative (IV) w'as described t the product was 
found to be identical with ordinary orcinol (V). 

CHg-CMe^CHg’COgEt 

CO-OH„ 

(IV.) 

CHa-CMe-CHg CH-CMe-CH CH-CMelCH 

(^’O-CH-CO HO-iJ— CH-C-OH HO-C— CHr(!;-0H 

(III.) (v!) ' 

Tlie pur|)ose of this pa}>er is to extend the above considerations 
to the more complex cases of naphthalene and anthracene. 

Bamberger {Annalenj 1890, 257, 1) has laid stress on the remark- 
able difference of properties between many derivatives of naphthalene 
and the corresponding derivatives of benzene, contrasting this vith 
the close similarity between derivatives of tetrahydronaphthalene 
and those of benzene. Since there is no valid evidence of asymmetry 
in the naphthalene nucleua, Bamberger concluded that it contains 
two identical carbon systems, neither of which, however, exists as 
a true benzene ring, although either becomes converted into one 
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when the other takes up four atoms of hydrogen. Adopting Bam- 
berger’s nomenclature : 


r-Y.) 

\/\/ 

• Not benzene. 


Ha 

/\/\^ 

) t I Jh^ 


Benzene, 


Bamberger’s interpretation of his data is limited entirely by 
static ideas. On the dynamic conception of cyclic nuclei, the 
notable differences between benzene and naphthalene must be 
interpreted as arising from the influence of each nucleus on the 
tautomeric change taking place within the others ; only thus can 
the remarkable effect of the hydrogenation of one ring in restoring 
the full benzenoid character of the other be explained. Moreover, 
it is to be inferred from the variety of quinonoid structures to 
which naphthalene can give rise that the intra-nuclcar tautomerism 
of naphthalene must be of a more complex character than is the 
case with benzene, and must involve several individual phases. 
Further, it is evident that in naphthalene the disturbing effect of 
each nucleus on the other must be exerted from one side, that is, 
asymmetrically about the dotted line in formula (VI). 


(VI.) 


/\/: 


/ 



(VII.) 


In anthracene, new conditions arise. It is evident, in the first 
place, that the tautomeric change w'ithin the two end rings of the 
anthracene nucleus will be asymmetrically affected by the rest of 
the molecule, just as is the case in naphthalene. Actually, as is 
well known, there is a remarkable similarity between the chemistry 
of the terminal rings of antluraeene and the chemistry of naphtha- 
lene; the laws regulating substitution, the properties of corre- 
qwnding derivatives, and the relationships with derived quinonoid 
i^truetures, arc extremely similar in the two series. 

On the other hand, the condition of the central ring of anthracene 
has no parallel either in naphthalene or benzene. It is plain that 
the terminal rings must affect the tautomerism of the central ring 
equally and in opposite directions, the ix'sult being to promote 
tho formation and increase the ]xTmancncc of any phase which 
b symmetrical about the dotted line in formula (VII). Thus the 
Wged pliase of tlie central ring (in which the bridge connects 
the “ meso ” carbon atoms) is the permanent, indeed, almost the 
®ly phase ; and around this circumstance, in the authors’ view, 

4a2 
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the chemistry of the central ring of anthracene revolves. Addi- 
tions to the 9 : 10-positions, eliminations from these positions, the 
mobility of tautomeric structures in which the mobile hydrogen 
atom passes across the mc50-ring, all may be seen to result from 
the practical elimination of all phases other than the bridged 
phase. 

Thus, without making too specific a hypothesis as to the condition 
of the phases in naphthalene and anthracene, considerations of 
symmetry and of the general lines on which any such hypothesis 
must be developed lead of themselves to certain broad deductions 
in good agreement with the main chemical facts. 

They are also in agreement with the crystallographic facts. 
Whilst no confusion must be allowed to arise between the “ crystal 
molecule and the molecule in solution, it must be recognised 
that there is a close connexion between thcTn ; namely, that the 
former, in all cases, is necessarily a possible phase or modification 
of the latter; otherwise, crystallisation could not occur. The 
connexion may be limited to this inclusion of one amongst the 
phases of the other, and it is safer in the meantime to assume that 
it is. But it is sufficient for the purpose to recognise that if the 
atom-centres in a crystal molecule can be shown by Z-ray analysis 
to be orientated in a particular way with respect to one another, 
then the chemical molecule must be held together by valencies in 
such a way that, even in solution, the atoms can take up that 
particular relative configuration on which the possibility of crystal- 
lisation depends. We may go further and assume that near the 
crystallising point there must be a certain, and possibly consider- 
able, proportion of molecules in or very nearly in the configuration 
of the crystal molecule. 

As regards benzene, it is evident that the bridged formula,* 
hitherto proposed only as a representation of a single phase in the 
liquid state, is stcrcochemically identical with the disposition of 
atoms (VIII) suggested by Sir W. Bragg (T., 1922, 121, 2766) for 
the molecule of crystalline benzene, the carbon atoms being 

* Tho non -existence of optically active modifications of tho simpler deriv- 
atives of benzene imposes another stereochemical condition which must bo 
Batisfied by any suggested benzene structure ; namely, that in any static 
formula the carbon and hydrogen atoms must lie in one plane, and that in 
any dynamic formula they must pass through a uniplanar configuration. 
Since the “ crj'stal -molecule ” Ls not uniplanar, a dynamic formula is the 
alternative indicated, and since the Kekule formula is the only one which 
has a uniplanar space model, this must be one phase. Combining this result 
wdth the ciyatallographical evidence (above) that the bridpd formula also 
represents one phase, we see that tho main thesis underlying this series of 
investigations might have been derived from spatial considerations alone. 
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arranged in two planes {1—2—3^ and 1—6— 5— 4) in such a 
way ^ i-o give rise to four-fold symmetry (TX) : 



(vm.) (IX.) 


In fact, since X-ray analysis deals only with the relative positions 
of atoms and not with their mode of union, one might have derived 
the chemical formula from the spatial arrangement. The natural 
interpretation of this result is that, whereas liquid benzene contains 
a certain proportion each of the bridged and the Kekule phases, 
the former variety is the first to crystallise, and that hence, owing 
to the disturbing effect of crystallisation on the mobile equiUbrium, 
the solid consists entirely of this form. 

Shearer {Proc. Physical Soc., 1923, 35, ii, 81) has also assumed 
the para-bridged structure in order to account for the symmetry 
possessed by the unit lattice of a benzene crystal. He has, more- 
over, extended his considerations to the X-ray analyses of 
naphthalene and anthracene, and has arrived at the following 
structural formulae (X and XI) : 


(X.) 






(XI.) 


Whilst the bridged-bonds in the naphthalene rings and in the two 
outer rings of anthracene must be regarded only as illustrative of 
a certain asymmetry (compare p. 2067) in the dynamic constitution 
of these rings, rather than as a picture of their actual condition, 
it is interesting to observe the appearance of the symmetrical 
bridge-bond in the central ring of anthracene, and to note that 
both formulse conform in their more general features to the lines 
laid doum on the basis of chemical considerations at the com- 
mencement of this section. 

Thus there is both chemical and crystallographic evidence that 
naphthalene (and the outer rings of anthracene also) differ in some 
fundamental respect from the benzene ring itself, and for this 
reason it seems desirable that all oxjierimental vork carried out 
on the constitution of the benzene nucleus should as far as possible 
be paralleled in the naphthalene series. 

In this paper experiments are described the object of which is 

produce by synthesis a bridged modification of the naphthalene 
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nucleus, in a manner similar to that in which the synthesis of tho 
bridged phase of orcinol was accomplished. 

A convenient starting point appeared to be provided in o-phenylene 
diacetic acid (XII), the dibromo-ester (XIII) of which might be 
expected to give the unsaturated ester (XIV) on treatment witli 
sodium ethoxide. This substance might then condense with ethyl 
sodiomalonate to give the ester (XV), which on treatment with 
molecular sodium should yield the bridged-ring structure (XVl) 
(or XVII or XVIII). 


/ 


(XH.) 

^OgEt 


/N-CHBr^COaEt 

l^y-CHBr-COgEt 

(XIII.) 


A-9*CH(COaEt), 


■r 


\ 


COjEt 

-C-9H-C0i,Et : 

-c-co 


k^/-C-C0jEt 

(XIV.) 

COjEt 






OH 


(XV.) 


(XVI.) 


(XVII.) 


C05>Et 


(XVIII.) 


A synthesis very similar to this has now been a ccom pished, but 
it has not been possible to cany out the above series of reactions in 
the manner originally intended owing to the instability of the 
unsaturated product (XIV), w^hich, apparently, at the moment of 
its formation, or very shortly afterwards, becomes converted into 
a polymeride of high molecular weight. Thus, when the dibromo- 
ester (XIII) is treated with organic bases or concentrated alkalis, 
the main product is always an amorphous polymeride, probably 
of the compound (XIV). Certain specimens of the amorphous 
product on distillation wth a little aluminium chloride gave a 
small amount of a nearly colourless oil, b. p. about 230® /20 mm,, 
which on analysis gave figures indicating the constitution repre- 
sented by formula (XIV), but this substance, on keeping for a 
few hours, first darkened and finally set to a brittle resin, and it 
was not found possible to stabilise it sufficiently to carry out the 
next step of the synthesis. ^ 

The action of water or dilute sodium hydroxide solution on the 
dibromo-acid chloride (XTX) led to a different result, Tuo pro- 
ducts were obtained ; one was an amorphous acid of high molecular 
weight, probably a polymeride of the unsaturated acid (XX); 
the other consisted of aa'-dihydroxy-o-phenylenediacetic acid (XXI). 
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This substance, on heating to 110°, yielded a lactone (XXTI), 
which was sufficiently stable to be crystallised from water without 
conversion into the original dihydroxy-acid. On treatment with 
acetyl chloride, the lactone apparently underwent further dehydra* 
tion, giving a dilactone (XXIII), which very easily passed into 
a mono-lactone (XXIV), isomeric with and easily convertible into 
the original mono -lactone. These relationships suggest that the 
two lactones are stereoiso meric, as the following formulae show : 


/\-CHBr'COCi __ 
CHBr-COCl 
(XIX.) 

OH 

/ >^co 

i "0 

C03H 

(XXIL) 



-C-CO^H 

-C*C02lI 


(XX.) 


and 


/\-CH(0H)-C02H 

'\/!-CH(OH)-COjH 

(XXL) 




■\ 


H 

\ 


H 


>co- 


/ \ _ I 


CO 6 

(XXIII.) 


O 

COgH 

(XXIV.) 


Another attempt which was made to overcome the instability of 
the ester (XIV) consisted in causing it to be formed in the presence 
of sodiomalonic ester, which might be^xpected to condense with it 
before polymerisation set in. The products of these experiments, 
however, were ethyl ethanetetracarboxylate, a substance which 
could not be distilled and gave an amorphous acid on hydrolysis, 
and the ester (XXV), which on treatment with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide gave the hcxacarboxylic acid (XXVI) or the penta- 
carboxylic acid (XXVII) according to the conditions. 


/V 


^OgEt 

p9H-CH(C03Et)3 _ 
'v j-lJH‘CH(C02Et)3 
CO.Et 


9O.2H 

V 


/\ 

I I (XXVI ) - 

'\/cH-CH(C 03 H )3 ^ 

COgH 


yH-CH(C03H)2 

CO,H 


(XXVII.) 


The formation of these substances seems the more remarkable 
when it is recalled that Perkin (T., 1888, 53, 1) did not encounter 
the ester (XXVHI) as a product of the action of o-xylylene bromide 
on ethyl sodiomalonatc ; the condensation product consisted ex- 
clusively of the hydrindenc derivative (XXIX). 


(XXVIIL) 



2>C(C02Et)2 (XXIX.) 
2 


4 A* 
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Equally remarkable as an example of the complete change in 
the direction of the condensation caused by a slight modification 
in the constitution of one of the reacting substances, is the inter, 
action of ethyl sodiomalonate and the dibromo-derivative of 
0 -phenylenediacetonitrile, The dibromo -nitrile (XXX) very readily 
loses hydrogen bromide, giving an amorphous product which 
appears to be a polymeride of the unsaturated nitrile (XXXI); 
but when treated under carefully regulated conditions with ethyl 
sodiomalonate, the product, in addition to this polymeride, is a 
bridged-ring derivative (XXXII), analogous in constitution to the 
ketonic ester (XVI) which experiments on the dibromo-ester had 
failed to produce. As often happens in sodium ethoxide con- 
densations, this substance became partly hydrolysed during isolation 
giving an acid amide (XXXIII) : 


-CHBr'CN 

■CHBr'CN 

(XXX.) 


'C‘CN 


(XXXI.) 


'N-C(CN)‘CH-COaEt 

y^“0{CN)*(!lO 


(XXXH.) 


(Polymeride) 


. / V(j:{CN) (jiH-COoH 


■f 


’CO 


(xxxni.) 


An examination of this substance clearly showed that it was 
strongly enolic, and, in fact, that it had the characteristic properties 
of a naphthol (XXXIV). On hydrolysis by acids, it yielded the 
amide (XXXV), which on further hydrolysis with concentrated 
aqueous sodium hydroxide yielded p-naphthol (XXXVI). 

CO'NH. 

/V/N ,/\/|\ 

1^ Ymioh - (/(j;ioH 

(XXXV.) (XXXVI.) 


CN 

VuiCOiiEt 

CN 

(XXXIV.) 


The identity of the amide was confirmed by converting it into 
its p-tolucnesulphonyl derivative (XXXVII) and treating this 
with bromine and alkali, which gave a mixture of the sulphonyloxy- 
base (XXXVIII) and the hydroxy-base (XXXIX) : 


CO'NH, 

\/|\ 

(XXXVII.) 


NHj, 

/\/i\ 




x/\i/ 

(XXXVIII, 


NH^ 

'\/!N 


\i/ 

(xxxix.; 


!0H 
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The next step was to identify the sulphonyloxy-base and hydroxy- 
base by synthesis from a naphthalene derivative of known con- 
stitution. For this purpose, 2 : 4-dinitro-a-naphthylamine (XL) 
was selected as the starting point, and was converted by way of 
the diazO'Oxide (XLI) into 4-nitro-p-naphthol (XLII) in the manner 
described by Morgan and Evens (T., 1919, 115, 1126). Attempts 
to reduce the nitronaphthol with aluminium amalgam in moist ether 
led to the complete elimination of the amino- group, naphthalene 
being amongst the products formed. The nitronaphthol was 
therefore converted into the p-toluenesulphonyl derivative and the 
product (XLIV) reduced by means of aluminium amalgam in moist 
ether (Morgan and Burgess, T., 1921, 119, 697) to the amino- 
p-toluenesulphonate (XLV), with which the substance (XXXVTII) 
was found to be identical in every respect. The amino- p-toluene- 
sulphonate was converted, by hydrolysis with alcoholic sodium 
hydroxide, into 4-amino- |3-naphthol (XLIII), with which the 
compound (XXXIX) was identified by direct comparison. 


NHa 

YSn02 

/\/ 

NOo 

(XL.) 



(XLT.) 


(XLTL) 


\/\. 


NOg 

(XLIV.) 





NHa 

(XLV.) 



NHg 
(XLIII.) 


(Idctilical with XXXVm.) (Identical with XXXIX.) 


Experimental. 

(A) Syntheses from o-Pkenylenediacetic Acid and its Nitrile, 
Prt'paraimi of o-Phenylenediacdoniirile and o-Fhenylenediaceiic 
dcii.~o-Xylylene dibromide w'as prepared by brominating o- xylene 
at 125 — ^130® (Perkin, T., 1885, 53, 5) and converted by treatment 
with alcoholic sodium or potassium cyanide into o-phenylenediaceto- 
aitrile (Moore and Thorpe, T., 1908, 93, 105). The dinitrile was 
Uien hydrolysed to the diamide by treatment ^rith strong sulphuric 
acid, and the aqueous acid solution of the amide, obtained on 
dilution with water, made alkaline with sodium hydroxide and boiled 
until the evolution of ammonia had ceased (compare Moore and 
uerpe, loc. cit.). The amide was only precipitated in a few 
instances when the aqueous acid solution was made alkaline with 
ammonia (compare Moore and Thorpe, loc. cfh), and this was the 
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reason for foUo’mng the above method. The diacetic acid 
isolated by extraction ^vith ether and crystallised from the con- 
centrated solution, from which it separated in an almost 
condition, m. p. 149 — 150®. 

Bihrominalion of o^Phentjlenediacdic Acid. Preparation of Et}iyi 
aa.'-DihromO'O-phenylenediacetaie. — o-Phenylenediacetic acid (20 
grams) was mixed in a Geissler flask with phosphorus pentachloride 
(45 grams). A vigorous reaction set in, clouds of hydrogen chloride 
being evolved, and the mixture liquefied. It was then heated on 
the steam-bath and, when the reaction had ceased, treated with 
dry bromine (10-6 c.c.) in small quantities timed by the rate of 
absorption. When all the bromine had disappeared, the mixture 
was allowed to cool and poured into 150 c.c. of absolute alcohol 
and the solution boiled for a few minutes after the vigorous reaction 
had ceased. It was then allowed to cool and poured into a large 
excess of water and extracted with ether. The ethereal solution 
was washed with water, sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, and 
finally with water. A deep red colour was produced during the 
washing with sodium hydrogen carbonate. After drying over 
calcium chloride and removal of the ether, a red oil was left, which 
decomposed on distillation at 10 mm., and hence could not be 
purified. On distillation at atmospheric pressure, it decomposer! 
with evolution of hydrogen bromide (Found ; Br ~ 39-2. 

requires Br — 44-1 per cent,). The red colour could 
be removed by treatment with animal charcoal in alcoholic 
solution. 

Attempted Monohromi nation of o-Pkenylenediacetic Add. — The 
monobromination of o-phenylenediacetic acid has been described 
by Schad 1893, 26, 223), but attempts to repeat his work 

were unsuccessful. Monobromination was attempted under a 
variety of conditions, but always with the result that about half 
of the material remained unchanged, whilst most of the remainder 
underwent dibromination.* 

Action of ConcentTOted Aqueous and Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxid& 
and Pyridine, Quinoline, and Diethylaniline on the Pihromo-eskr 
and Dibromo-acid Chloride. —An outline of these experiments has 
already been given (p. 2070), and it is unnecessary to add further 
details here, since the use of drastic reagents such a.s organic 
bases and concentrated alkalis had to be abandoned owing to 
the intractable character of the products. 

* A specimen of monobromo'estcr on keeping for fifteen months deposited 
crystalline matter consisting mainly of o-phenylenediacctio acid, but con- 
taining also a small proportion of tlio laetone described by Shad {to\ cit.}. 
Hence mono -bromi nation inmt have o(‘r;urre<l to a small extent. 
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A. lion of Water on ax-Dibromo-o-phenylenediacelyl Chloride ; 
VivrmcUioa of aa'-Dihydroxy-o-phenylenediacdic ^cid.— o-Phenylene- 
r acid (40 grams) was dibrominated as previously described 

f* 9074) using grams of phosphorus pentachloride and 22 c.c. 
f luomine. The product was then slowly poured into hot water 
^inn c c.l with rapid stirring. A rather vigorous reaction occurred, 

1 the oily acid chloride rapidly went into solution. After hoatmg 
"“ the steam-bath for some time, the liquid, filtered from a little 
“ inous substance, was treated with animal charcoal, again ffltered, 
d allowed to cool, when a white solid separated. This was 
iipcted and the mother-liquors were extracted with ether. A 
iher quantity was obtained in this way, the total yield being 
M Tier cent, of the theoretical. The product was recrystalhsed 
f ,n water in which it is readily soluble near the boilmg point, but 
X XgS -lublc in the cold. M. p. 205= (Found : C = 52-94 ; 
till requires 0 = 53-08; H = 4-46 jxir cmt.) 

The acid readily loses water at 110°, giving the lactone (A) (v. infra) 

I 1480 grams, on being heated at 110° for three and a half hours, 
i 0^938 gram, that is, 8-17 per cent. H,0 ; 1-0147 grams. 
It 110° for one hour, lost 0-0816 gram, that is, 8-04 per cent. H^O ; 
n-1840 gram, at 110° for one hour, lost 0-0307 gram, that is, 7-99 per 

f M n C H O- — > CvnHftOr; requires loss = 7-97 per cent.), 
cent. ilaU. j hao 

The mone (A) obtained by heating the dihydroxy-acid at 110 

^ould be readily crystallised from water without reconversion into 
Ae dihydroxy-acid. Ite melting point is 211-212° (Found : 
0 = 57-85; H = 4-18. CioHaOs requires C = oi-68; H-3-8S 
per cent.). Both the lactone (A) and the dihydroxy-acid are 

almost insoluble in dry ether. 

The silver salt of the dihydroxy-acid was formed as a white 
precipitate from silver nitrate and the sodium salt in aqueous 
solution (Found : Ag = 49-06. CioHjOeAg^ requires Ag = 49-06 


^TZ^ianilide was prepared by heating the free dihytoxy-acid 
or its lactone with excess of aniline for four and a half hours at 
about 150—170°. The mixture was extracted with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid and finally with water. The solution of the residual 
(lark oil in alcohol was kept for several days, during which it slowly 
deposited crystals of the dianilide. These were collected and 
crystallised from absolute alcohol. The dianilide is alm<^t insoluble 
in cold alcohol and only moderately soluble in hot ; it separates 
in elongated rhomboids, m. p. 208 — 209° (bound: N — 7*69. 
^ 22 ^ 20 ^ 4^2 requires N = 745 per cent.). 

Conversion of Lactone (A) into Lactone (B). The laetone (A) 
dissolved when heated, under reflux with about five to ten times 
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its weight of acetyl chloride for four to five hours. The solution 
was evaporated on the steam-bath, and the last traces of the 
acetyl chloride were removed by potassium hydroxide in ^ 
desiccator. During the purification, crystals gradually appeared 
and the whole mass ultimately solidified. The solid was crystal- 
Used from water, which yielded thin plates, m. p. 179 — (Found : 
C = 57*51 ; H = 419. CigHgOg requires C = 57*68; H = 3 88 
per cent.). The lactone (B) was readily changed back to the (A)- 
form by keeping it in sodium hydroxide solution for a few hours. 
On acidifying, the {A)-fonn crystallised. The change was not 
instantaneous, however, as, on dissolving the (B)'form in sodium 
bicarbonate solution and immediately acidifying with hydrochloric 
acid, an oily product was obtained which slowly solidified and 
melted at 172 — 174®. The change can also be brought about by 
boiling with water, and it is even difficult to avoid a certain amount 
of reconversion when the B-lactone is crystallised from water. 

Action of Hot Dilute Sodium Hydroxide on aa! ^Dihromo-o-^henylen- 
diaceiyl CUoride. — o-Phenylenediacetic acid (10 grams) was di- 
brominated as previously described (p. 2074) and the acid chloride 
poured into a hot solution of 40 grams of sodium hydroxide in 
200 c.c. of water. A very violent reaction ensued. When all the 
bromo-acid chloride had been added, the solution was heated on 
the steam^bath for about one hour, filtered when cold, and acidified 
with hydrochloric acid; the large precipitate of amorphous acid 
was collected, and the clear filtrate extracted several times with 
ether. The ether extracts on evaporation yielded a small amount 
of a semi-solid substance, which, on mixing with a little dry ether, 
gave a solid, ra. p. 200®. On crystallisation from water, it melted 
at 205® and was identical with aa' -dihydroxy- o-phenylencdiacctic 
acid. The yield was 11 — 12 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The amorphous acid underwent some further change on keeping, 
but the freshly prepared substance, on analysis and titration, gave 
figures approximating to those required for a dibasic acid of the 
composition Its insolubility and general properties 

pointed to a very high molecular w*eight and hence it may be 
regarded as a polymeride of an acid of type (XIV). It rapidly 
absorbed permanganate in alkaline solution. 

Action of Ethyl Sodiomaloyiate on Dibromo-o-phenyhnediucd\o 
Ester . — Sodium (4*G grams) was dissolved in absolute alcohol 
(76 C.C.), malonic ester (32 c.c.) added, and the solution, cooled to 
35 — 40 ®, treated with 40 grams of the dibromo-ester, the tem- 
perature being maintained below 40®. After about one hour, the 
solution was heated on the steam -bath for three to four hours, 
cooled, poured into water, and shaken with ether after addition 
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of a little sodium carbonate solution. The red oily residue from 
the dried ethereal extracts decomposed when distilled under 
reduced pressure, and therefore could not be purified. On keeping 
for some time, it deposited crystals of ethyl ethanetetracarboxylate, 
which were removed and the residual oil hydrolysed. 

For this purpose, 10 grams were boiled with a solution of 15 grams 
of potassium hydroxide in 75 c.c. of alcohol for about two hours. 
The alcohol was evaporated with the addition of water, and the 
solution then evaporated nearly to dryness. It was acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, and the amorphous acid (p. 2076) thereby pre- 
cipitated was removed and the solution extracted several times 
with ether. The ethereal extracts were dried over calcium chloride 
and evaporated. The residual oil, which partly solidified, was 
rubbed with a little acetone and a large volume of dry ether was 
added, and the crystalline material thus obtained was collected 
and washed with ether. It melted at 192° with decomposition, 
and was further purified by dissolving it in acetone, adding chloro- 
form, and evaporating the solution until crystals began to separate. 
These, washed with chloroform, melted at 187° with decomposition. 
Analysis showed them to consist of the hexacarboxylic acid {Found : 
C = 48*32 ; H = 4*08. C 18 H 14 OJ 2 requires C = 48*22 ; H — 3*54 
per cent.). 

Action of Ethyl SodioTnoJonate on “ J\J onobroTnO'O^phenyJ^yie- 
diacetic Ester” — Sodium (1*5 grams) was dissolved in absolute 
alcohol (GO c.c.) and malonic ester (12 c.c.) added. The solution 
was cooled carefully to 35—40° and 20 grams of the “ monobromo- 
ester ” were added slowly, the temperature being kept below 40°. 
After about one hour, the mixture was boiled for two hours, poured 
into water, and extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was 
dried over calcium chloride and distilled, and the red oil, w*hich 
decomposed on attempted distillation under reduced pressure, 
hydrolysed with excess of alcoholic potassium hydroxide. The 
alcohol was evaporated with the addition of water, and the aqueous 
solution acidified with hydrochloric acid. A certain amount of an 
amorphous acid product was precipitated. The filtrate from this 
was extracted several times with ether, the ethereal solution dried 
over calcium chloride, and evaporated. The oil thus obtained, on 
keeping for a short time, partly solidified, and was rubbed with 
ether and filtered. The resulting solid w’as then extracted several 
imes with boiling benzene, w’hich on evaporation yielded a solid, 
p. 150°, identical with o-phenylenediacetic acid. The solid 
which Was insoluble in benzene was dissolved in a little acetone, 
after the addition of some chloroform, the solution evaporated 
until crystals began to separate. This was repeated several times 
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until ultimately a white, crystalline solid, m. p. 187® (decomp.) 
was obtained. This substance consisted of the pentacarboxylic 
acid (Found: C = 50*45; H — 4-31, 0^511^40^0 requires C = 
60*83 ; H = 3*98 per cent.). 

Dibromo-o-pkenylenediacetoniirile.'—A chlorofonn solution con- 
taining 156 grams of the nitrile was treated mth a solution of 320 
grams of bromine in the same solvent and the mixture kept in a 
warm place until a considerable quantity of oil had collected and 
the evolution of hydrogen bromide had greatly slackened. The 
oil was then separated, washed repeatedly with small quantities 
of chloroform, and the chlorofonn pumped off at a low temperature 
with the addition of ether. The dinitrile was thus obtained as a 
yellowish-red oil which lost hydrogen bromide on heating and 
hence could not be purified by distillation (Found : Br 50*o. 
CioHgN2Br2 requires Br = 50 -9 per cent.). 

On heating the dinitrile until no more hydrogen bromide was 
evolved, a brittle, amorphous substance was obtained which was 
free from bromine, and seemed from its composition to be a poly- 
meride of the unsaturated nitrile (XXXIII) [Found: 0 = 78-2; 
H = 2*4; N = 18-8. requires 0 = 78*9; H = 2-6; 

N = 18*4 per cent.]. 

Action of Dibromo-o-pheiiylenediacetonitrile on Cold Ethyl Sodio- 
malonate ; Formation of 4:-CyanO'l~carboxylamidO’^-nayhthol~^-carh- 
oxylic Acid.—Kihyl malonate (160 grams) -was added to a solution 
of sodium ethoxide prepared from 23 grams of sodium and 300 
grams of ethyl alcohol. After the precipitation of the sodio-ester, 
1000 grams of ether and 76 grams of the dibromodinitrile were 
added. The mixture was kept at 0° for ten days, or until the 
dark grey solid which separated ceased to appear, and was then 
poured into dilute hydrochloric acid, and the ethereal layer 
separated. The ethereal solution was w-ashed with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate solution, which caused the separation of a dark, amorphous 
solid, and then with dilute sodium hydroxide. The sodium hydr- 
oxide solution was acidified and extracted with much ether. The 
substance which was deposited when the extract was concentrated, 
separated very slowly from its solution in benzene as a cinnamon- 
coloured powder. It was soluble in sodium hydroxide, gave an 
olive -bro^vn colour with ferric chloride, and on distillation with 
soda -lime yielded p-naphthol (Found : N = 11*08. C43H8O4N3 
requires N = 10*92 per cent.). 

^-NaphthdA-carhoxylamide. — The above amide was boiled with 
hydrochloric acid until ethyl alcohol ceased to be evolved, and 
then under a reflux condenser for twenty hours. The solution 
was cooled and the brittle, resinous product crushed and extracted 
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with dilute sodium hydroxide. The precipitate which was obtained 
when solid sodium hydrogen carbonate was stirred into this solution 
was washed, dried, and crystallised from xylene. M. p. about 220® 
with decomposition (Found : C = 70-3 ; H = 4-98. 
rc(^iiires C = 70-7 ; H = 4-81 per cent.). The residual aqueous 
solutions, when acidified and extracted with ether, yielded a small 
(quantity of the acid (below). 

The amide gives a brown colour with ferric chloride and is soluble 
in sodium hydroxide, but not in sodium hydrogen carbonate solu- 
tion. It also gives a p-toluenesulphonyl derivative (below). It is 
remarkably stable towards liydrochloric acid and moderately con- 
centrated sodium hydroxide, but hot, very concentrated sodium 
hydroxide, fused potassium hydroxide, and soda -lime cause the 
complete elimination of the carboxylamido -group and the formation 
of ^-naphthol. Nitrous acid gives an amorphous, intensely coloured 

precipitate. 

The ^-toluenesulphonyl derivative, prepared with the help of 
p-toluenesulphonyl chloride, separated from xylene as a fine, 
pearly-grey powder, m. p. about 210° (decomp,). 

Action oj Bromine and Sodium Meihoxide on the ])'Toluenesulphonyl 
Derkutive of ^-NaphiholA-carhoxylamide. — The amide (3-2 grams) 
was mixed with bromine (1*6 grams), and an aqueous solution 
containing about 0*5 gram of potassium hydroxide was added 
until the colour of the bromine was just discharged. The solid 
was washed with water and dried on porous porcelain. It was 
then added to a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium methoxide 
made by dissolving 0-7 gram of sodium in 10 c.c. of absolute methyl 
alcohol and adding 0-1 gram of water. The solution was boiled for 
a few minutes and then evaporated with addition of water. The 
aqueous suspension was acidified with dilute liydrochloric acid and 
then filtered. The dark-coloured filtrate was boiled repeatedly 
rith successive quantities of animal charcoal until it was only a 
pale greenish -yellow, and then treated with an excess of warm 
saturated sodium hydrogen carbonate. The precipitate was 
collected by filtration in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, washed 
with water and then with cold moderately concentrated sodium 
hydroxide, and then again with water. The residue was crystal- 
lised from benzene, from w^hich it separated as pale yellow prisms, 
m. p. 137®, which ^Ye^e identified as the 0- p-toluenesulphonyl 
derivative of 4-ammo- j3-naphthol by direct comparison and a 
mixed melting-point determination with a specimen prepared by a 
conventional synthetic method (below). 

The sodium hydroxide solution Avas saturated with carbon dioxide 
and the pale yellow precipitate collected, dissolved in dilute hydro- 
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chloric acid, and, after repeated treatment with charcoal, repre, 
cipitated by sodium hydrogen carbonate. It was collected by 
filtering in carbon dioxide, dried in an evacuated carbon dioxide, 
filled desiccator, and then recrystalliscd from alcohol from which 
it separated in needles which melted and decomposed at lOS*" with 
previous sintering. It was identified as 4-amino- P-naphthol hy 
analysis (Found: C = 74-92; H = fi'06; Calc., for C^qH^OK, 
C ^ 75-44 ; H = 5-70 per cent.), and by direct comparison with a 
specimen synthesised for the purpose by the method described 

below. . , , , 

(B) Syntheses from ^•Nitro-^-naflmoL 

2 : 4'i)i^i^^fOflce^o-oc'7lt^pA^AaZide. — 'Aceto-ot-naphthaUde was nitrated 
according to the method described by Morgan and Evens {he. 
cit,). The yield of the pure dinitro- derivative was only 30 per 
cent, of the theoretical, that is considerably less than Morgan and 
Evens were able to obtain. 

i-NitrO'^-naphthol — The above dinitro- compound was diazotised 
and the diazo-oxide boiled with alcohol in the presence of aluminium 
powder, just as described by Morgan and Evens, excepting that as 
it was found that the reaction was completed in six to eight hours, 
the prolonged heating they recommend was not resorted to. The 
crude 4-nitro-p-naphthol was crystallised until its m, p. rose to 
above UO"*, and was then used for the experiments described 
below. 

4,-NitrO'^^-napMhyh^-toluenesulphonate . — This substance was pre- 
pared by grinding 4mitro-0-naphthol (21 grams) together with 
anhydrous sodium acetate (9 grams) and p-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride (23 grams) in a hot mortar. The mixture gradually 
became pasty and the reaction was completed by heating on the 
steam-bath. When cold the product was triturated with warm 
aqueous sodium carbonate, and after three hours the mixture was 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and filtered. The residue was 
crystallised from alcohol, from which the toluenesulphonate separated 
in long, pale yellow needles, m. p, 122“. The alcoholic mother- 
liquors contained a little unchanged nitronaphthol, which was 
' recovered on evaporation. 

The nitronaphthyltoluenesulphonate is almost insoluble in cold 
alcohol and ether, slightly soluble in boiling ether, and fairly readily 
soluble in boiling alcohol (Found : N — 4-34. Cj^Hj^OgNS requires 
N = 4-08 per cent.). 

^.Amino-^-naphtkyl-p-Toluenesulphnale.—-Th.e preceding toluene* 

sulphonic ester (10 grams) was dissolved in 500 c.c. of moist ether 
and the warm solution treated with three to four times the 
theoretical quantity (5—6 grams) of amalgamated aluminium foil. 
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reduction was complete after three or four hours, and the 
mixture was then filtered, the aluminium hydroxide being extracted 
several times with ether. When the combined ethereal extracts 
^ere evaporated to a small bulk, 4-amino- p-naphthyl tohiene- 
sulphonate separated. It was purified by crystallisation from 
alcohol, from which it separated in pale yellow prisms, m. p. 137®. 
It is moderately easily soluble in boiling alcohol, but nearly insoluble 
in the cold (Found : N = 4-81. requires N = 4-47 

per cent.). 

^,A^rnino-^-naphthdl , — ^This substance was prepared by hydro- 
Ij^ing 4-ammo-p>naphthyl p-toluenesulphonate with alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide, and isolated by precipitation from the faintly 
acid solution by means of sodium hydrogen carbonate as described 
above. It crystallised from ethyl alcohol in needles and agreed 
in its properties with the description given in the literature, although 
the m. p. (198® with decomposition) was somewhat higher than the 
recorded value (185®) (Found : C = 74-92 ; H = 5-83. Calc., for 
C^pHjOK, C = 75-44 ; H = 5-70 per cent.). 

We are greatly indebted to Professor G. T. Morgan for a number 
of valuable suggestions, including that of the synthesis from 
2 : 4-dinitro-a-naphthylamine ; and to the Royal Society for a 
grant which has defrayed a considerable part of the cost of this 
investigation. The work w^as carried out during the tenure by one 
of U3 (W.A.P.C.) of a British Scientific Research Fellowship, to the 
trustees of which we desire to express our indebtedness. 

Ijiperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington. [Receivedy June 21.!^/, 1921).] 


CCXXXL — The Structure of the Benzene Nucleus^ 
Part IV, The Reactivity of Bridged Linkings, 

By Christopher Kelk Ingold, 

Ihe evidence w^hich has been offered hitherto in support of the 
dynamic conception of the benzene nucleus proi'>oscd in the finst 
part of this series (T., 1922, 121 , 1633) is of four kinds : («) evidence 
derived from the properties of aromatic compounds themselves 
(loc. ci (.) ; (6) the experimental study of fivc-carboii ring compounds 
display an analogous kind of intra-annular tautomerisin, 
ajid ill many respects simulate the properties aromatic substances 
(wc. cit. and this voL, p. 853) ; (c) proof that the para-bonded struc- 
ture, when produced by synthesis, cannot be distinguished from 
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an, ordinary aromatic structure (T., 1922, 121, 1144; this vol., 
p. 2067) ; (d) the evidence of crystalline form (this voL, p. 2070). 

The properties of aromatic compounds themselves bear on th^ 
question in two ways. In the first place, these are what may be 
termed the “ positive ” properties of the aromatic nucleus, that 
is, the definite and often unique transformations which it is known 
to undergo ; secondly, there are the “ negative properties, general 
insensitivity to mild reagents, the lack of olefinic character, and so 
forth. In Part I, attention was directed exclusively to the “ posi. 
tive ” properties of the nucleus, because it was felt that the best 
guidance could be obtained by examining such transformations, 
especially those in which the internal structure of the nucleus 
becomes disarranged, and that in such cases close attention to the 
first discernible steps of the process might yield a clue to the nature 
of the structure undergoing disarrangement. Thus it was shown 
that the characteristically " aromatic ” varieties of mobile-hydrogen 
tautomerism (for example, of nitrosophenol with quinonemonoxine, 
or of anthraiiol with anthronc) rest upon knoTO types, that the 
numerous ways in w'hich ortho- and para-quinonoid structures can 
be formed receives a face- value interpretation, and that the alkyl- 
ation on carbon of phenols and numerous other transformations 
undergo unification with aliphatic reactions, only as consequences of 
the dynamic view put forward in that paper. 

Whilst, ho^Yeve^, the “ positive ” properties are vastly more 
important * in the sense that they alone can give positive indications 

♦ It is remarkable that the older special formulae for benzene 


'v and 

\i/ 


I 1 


appear to have been proposed mainly in relation to what have been termed 
the “ negative ” properties of aromatic compounds, surely a leas logical 
procedure than .that now advocated. However, certain authors, notably 
Hollemann, have employed Thiele’s hypothesis in relation to positive proper- 
tics, and have applied it in a more reasonable and less uncomproinismg 
manner than that for wliieh 'riiielc hunsclf is responsible. In this way a 
vaHial unification with tlie aliphatic scries can be secured, but it is not possible 
to cover the whole ground (compare Tart 1), excepting by the assumption of 
a definite 1 : 4-linking, the introduction of wliich, although quite foreign 0 
Thiele’s ideas regarding either butadiene or benzene, obliterates one of tne 
main distinctions with the view now under discussion. There is, 
a more fundamental matter w’hich those who would build upon le 
theory must needs consider; and tliat is that the theory itself rests on ex^n- 
mental foundations which are extremely slight and to a large e n 
contradictory, and therefore quite inadequate to carry the superstructure oi 
the theories of aromatic chemistry which Hollemann and others have 
upon them. 
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for our guidance, negative properties must be accounted for. 
Thus it may be inquired whether the low general reactivity of many 
aromatic compounds can be interpreted naturally on the grounds of 
the two-plias 0 system proposed for benzene. 

In the first place, it sliould be understood that the whole course 
of the work carried out in this laboratory on bridged five-carbon 
rings has shown that a bridge bond of the type postulated ia re mark - 
f^bly similar in its susceptibility to attack by oxidising and additive 
agents to the “labile constituent” of an ordinary double bond; 
go much so is this the case, that it is frequently impossible to distin- 
guish between an unsaturated compound and its bridged-ring 
isomeride by any experiment designed to estimate its susceptibility 
to oxidation, reduction, or addition reactions. It follows that 
formula (II), with a bridge and two double bonds, and formula (I), 
with three double bonds, are in exactly the same position as regards 
the reactivity which they would indicate if no other structural 
factor had to be considered. 

/‘X 

I! TOjj II 

X/ \y 

It is generally conceded, however, that addition to unsaturated 
substances must always take place as a result of the occurrence 
of “stray” affinity around the unsaturated residue. In cyclic 
compounds, only that stray affinity which is outside the ring 
avails for the purpose of initiating addition, and in conjugated 
cyclic compounds there is very little external stray affinity owing 
to the formation of internal subsidiary linkings. In this way the 
low reactivity of the Kekule structure has been accounted for, 
jitkI the underlying idea has been pictorially expressed by symbols 
such as (III) (below). But, as lias been remarked, the position in 
this matter of the para -bonded and Kekule formulae is the same. 
In the bridged structure the three elements of unsaturation are 
conjugated just as much as in the Kekule formula, if by “ con- 
jugated ” we imply that the complete, or almost complete, elimi- 
nation of external stray affinity can be brought about by the 
formation of internal subsidiary linkings. A corresixniding symbol 
would be (IV). 

Connected with the same matter is the question as to how far 
die bridge-bond is to be regarded as a “ partial ” affinity. There 
19 no doubt* that the bridge linking in five-carbon rings, and par- 
ticularly in aromatic compounds, is a weak or attenuated bond, 
prone to disniption, and similar to or I'ven surpassing in reactivity 
a double bond in like situation; indeed, tliia comparison forms 
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perhaps the most exact definition of its actual character. It 
would be possible to express this consideration by writing a dotted 
line for the bridged linking (formula V), but there are serious and 
obvious objections to this device. 

^ 

The disadvantages attaching to the use of all such complicated 
formulae as (III), (IV), and (V) in place of the elementary formulae 
(I) and (II) are, first, that the more complex formulae “ lose in 
obviousness what they gain in definition ” (Walker, this vol., p. 944 ) 
and, secondly, that the “ gain in definition ” is a gain of very doubt- 
ful value ; for the formulae imply that we know, whereais actually 
we do not know, the exact manner in which the residinal affinity 
satisfies itself within the ring. Therefore, in the author’s view, 
it is better to regard as implied by the simpler formulae the fact 
that there must be some way of using up within the ring the affinity 
which would otherwise pass out into surrounding space and thus 
initiate addition, rather than to employ formulae containing embel- 
lishments the introduction of which cannot be justified in detail by 
reference to definite chemical reactions. Thus the significance of 
the bridge-bond is experimental rather than speculative (as, in the 
author’s opinion, all features of organic formulae should be), in that 
it connotes a bond of affinity, not of any defined strength (for that 
could not he ascertained by experiment), but one responsible for a 
large and important group of reactions. 

The only other “ negative ” line of evidence to which reference 
need^be made is the degration of benzene derivatives to aliphatic 
substances. On the dynamic benzene structure, either phase (I or 
II) may be concerned in the attack of a particular oxidising or other 
reagent, and the very full list of degradations given in Richter’s 
“ Organische Chemie ” (IV® Aufl., Bd. 2, 46) reveals the remarkable 
fact that almost all of them proceed by way of an ortho- or para* 
quinone or the ortho- or para-kctonic modification of a phenol. 
The sigmficance of this will at once be seen in view of what has been 
written in Part I of this series and in the recent paper {loc. cit.) 
on the oxidation of bridged five-membered rings : in each case, 
oxidation almost invariably commences at the (comparatively) very 
reactive bridge bond. It may be that by careful attention to con* 
ditions the great difficulties attending the degradation of aromatic 
compounds to substances in which the para-carbon atoms are found 
to be directly comiccted will ultimately be overcome, but, to judge 
by the behaviour of the five -carbon ring compounds in which the 
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ridge linking is on the whole more stable than in the aromatic 
>ri^, the task is not likely to prove an easy one. 

One of the most noteworthy examples of the fision of the bridge 
nking is provided by the formation of quinones by the oxidation of 
enzene, phenol, quinol, and other mono-substituted and di-p- 
ubstitution products of benzene : 


zz.\ 

\_/ 
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OH^-^OH 
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The hypothesis that the bridged phase is responsible for these 
reactions opens the possibility of establishing a common mechanism 
for them all, and therefore any evidence as to the mechanism of such 
changes is of interest. The number of possibiUties which must 
be kept in view is maximal in the case of quinol, for which the two 
following appear to be the most plausible on general grounds * : 

(a) Direct removal of hydrogen to give Graebe’s structure (VI) 
and the subsequent reversion of this to Fittig’s : 



(b) The addition of two hydroxyl groups at the bridge, and the 
subsequent dehydration of the quinone dihydrate (VII) . 
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Since mechanism (^) differs from (^4) in that its initial stage 
involves combination with water, it might be supposed that its 
admissibility could be decided by a consideration of well-known 
experiments in which dihydroxy -benzenes have been converted 
into quinones by oxidation with anhydrous oxidising agents, such 
as silver oxide in dry ether or benzene. This is not the case, how- 

* Others, for instance, certain obviously possible transformations involving 
para-ketonic modlRcatious, must not bo lost sight of, however. 
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ever for since for every molecule of water which enters into the 
reaction ’two are liberated in the free state, a yery_ small initial 
concentration of water would at once commence to grow with 
a rapidity and in a manner suggestive of bacterial multiplicalioii. 
Only if the initial concentration of water were extrerrmly low would 
an appreciable period of induction be expected and this was far 
from case in Willstatter, Pfannenstiel, and Muller s expenments 
IBer 1904 37, 4744; 1908, 41, 2580), since precipitated silver 
oxide contains upwards of 3--4 molecular per cent, of absorbed or 
loosely combined water, even after drying over phosphonc oxide; 
and the investigators referred to did not take this precaution. 

■ In order to ascertain, if possible, whether any evidence on tho 
point could be obtained, the author carried out the oxidation oi 
Quinol and 1 : 4-dihydroxynaphthaIene under more strictly anliy- 
Lus conditions than those employed by Willstatter and his 
collaborators, and in each case observed a marked period ol 
induction. Thus mechanism (B) is indicated. 

Corresponding experiments with pyrocatechol and 1 : 2-dihydroxy- 

naphthalene yielded no undeniable evidence of a period of induction, 
and thus, for the formation of ortho-quinoncs, a mechanism analogous 
to (/4) is suggested : 


/\o— H 
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(+o-h;^ 
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This contrast, and the implied difference of mechanism between 
the formation of ortho-quinoncs and of para-quinonos by ic 
oxidation of diliydric phenols, appear singular at first 
difference is in agreement with certain well-known facts, lot 
instance, it is in keeping with the ^“^rast between tlie exte™ 
difficulty which attends the formation of rings connected to the 
para-poLions of a benzene ring and the remarkable east with 
Lich ortho-positions can become involved in 

intermediate products (VI) and (VlII) in ^ 

dicyclic structures, and it may well be that whilst the 
reactions represented by scheme (C) provides an easy P^th for t 
formation of ortho-quinones, tho 
quinone (scheme ^) is unavailable on accoun 
attending the formation of the para'Fing m (\ 1 ). 

* This conclusion is stated with reserve, in view operates 

that water intervenes is by no means the same ^ shoeing that ^ 

as scheme {B) indicates. An illustration of ^ho ^ Mutarohitlon of 

exercised in such matters will be given m a paper o 
the Sugars,” shortly to bo published. 
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jgin (B) is that which the reaction actually follows. In confirmation 
of this there is the fact that Willstatter and Miiller have isolated 
the unstable form (VIII) of o-benzoquinone by arresting the oxidation 
of pyrocatcchol at an early stage, an experiment which has no parallel 
in the para-series. 

Ihe points examined above have for the most part been raised by 
Fvobinson in a criticism incorporated in the Anmidl Reports for 1022 
(pp. 86 — 87), and in view of this fact it has been thought desirable 
to publish this paper without further delay. The author feels, 
however, that more crucial tests ought to be devised and applied 
before the indications given above can be replaced by positive 
conclusions, and that until this be done positive conclusions and 
criticism alike are premature. 

Experimental. 

General . — The oxidation of pyrocatcchol to o-benzoquinone by 
silver oxide, suspended in ether at the ordinary temperature, has 
been described by Willstatter and Pfannenstiel, and by Willstatter 
and Muller {loc, cii,). 

1 : 2-Dihydroxynaphthalene is easily and quantitatively oxidised 
to p-naphthaquinone by either silver oxide, or lead peroxide, 
suspended in boiling benzene. 

The oxidation of quinol to ji-benzoquinone by metallic oxides in 
dry solvents does not appear to have been described. The action of 
silver oxide is slow, but lead peroxide in boiling benzene effected 
rapid and quantitative oxidation. 

1 : 4-I>ihydroxynaphthalene may be converted in a similar manner 
into a-naphthaquinone. 

Method . — Each diliydroxy-com pound was purified with the utmost 
care and then scaled up in a bulb communicating with a phosphoric 
oxide chamber. Internal bulbs, specially sliaped so that they 
could be broken by a simple mechanical device, contained the dry 
solvent and the dry oxide. 

Tlic oxide was chemically pure (in the case of silver oxide the 
purity was that of material used for atomic weight determinations), 
and was dried at about 150'’ in a completely evacuated tube having 
a phosphoric oxide chamber. 

The solvents were specially purified and bad been stored over 
sodium for about three and a Imlf years. They were distilled over 
sodium in an apparatus the internal surfaces of which had been 
dried at 500 — (TiO'' by air dried by phosphoric oxide. 

After allowing two months in which to dry the dihydroxy- 
f oil! pounds, the external su if aces of the inner bulbs, and the internal 
surface of the outer bulb, the substances were caused to mix and 
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the oxidation was carried out side by side with a reference experi. 
ment similar in every respect to the first excepting that no Special 
care had been taken to diminish the concentration of water, 

Resulls, — (i). Pyrooatechol with silver oxide (five times the 
theoretical quantity) in ether at 18® (compare Willstatter and 
Pfannenstiel, loc. cii,). So far as qualitative observation went 
there was no difference in the rate of oxidation in the two 
cases. 

(ii) . 1 : 2-I)ihydroxynaphthalene with lead peroxide (five times 
the theoretical quantity) in benzene at 100°. No appreciable differ- 
cnce of velocity was observed, the reaction being practically complete 
in ten to twenty minutes. 

(iii) . Quinol with lead peroxide {ten times the theoretical quantity) 
in benzene at 100°. In the reference experiment, oxidation was 
complete in two to three hours, whilst under anliydrous conditions 
no reaction appeared to take place during the first six hours’ heating, 
although after ten hours it was practically complete. 

(iv.) 1 : 4-Bihydroxynaphthalene with lead peroxide (ten times 
the theoretical quantity) in benzene at 100°. This experiment 
proceeded similarly to the last, the “ period of induction ” observed 
in the oxidation with dry materials being about four hours. 

In carrying out these few experiments, the author had the benefit 
of much detailed and valuable advice from Professor H. B. Baker, 
to whom, and to Mr. A. L. Riley, he is indebted for gifts of 
material. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, S.W. [Received, June 2Uf, 1923.] 


CCXXXII . — Sintering : Its Nature and Cause. 

By Robert Christie Smith. 

In a previous communication (Wright and Smith, T., 1921, 119, 
1683), attention was directed to the sintering of platinum black and 
other finely divided metals. The follo^ving work was undertaken 
to determine, if possible, the nature and cause of sintering. 
There are two possible theories of sintering. 

(1) The sintering may be due to the lowered melting point of the 
small particle, and connected with the phenomenon of its increased 
vapour pressure. 

(2) It may be due to a change in structure (a) fix>m amorphous 
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^ cryBtalline, (6) from one crystalline form to another, (c) from 
,ne 8ize of crystal to another. _ • 

jn the previous paper it was suggested that the sintering might 
due to (1), but subsequent investigation has shown that this 
theory will not wholly account for it. Pavlov (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1908 65, 1) bas determined theoretically the lowered melting point 
i a small particle due to its increased vapour pressure, and gives 
^esults obtained with commercial salol. Meissner (Z. anorg. Ckem., 
1920 lb9) denied these results. The author, however, found 
that small particles of diphenylamine had a lowered melting point, 

1 ut that the lowering amounted to only a fraction of a degree. In 
the above cases, it is most probable that the small particles were 
obtained by grinding (at least it was the case with the author), 
and it is quite possible that the smaUest particles were, not cprstal- 
line, hut wholly vitreous ; moreover, it is possible that a vitreous 
substance should melt at a lower temperature than the crystalline 
form, as energy is considered to he stored when a substance passes 
from* the crystalline to the vitreous state. The lowered melting 
points obtained, however, under this head are not sufficient to 
explain sintering occurring hundreds of degrees below the melting 
point of the substance. If sintering were a melting-point pheno- 
menon, the introduction of a second substance should affect the 
sintering temperature. Platinum black was mixed ^th excess of 
precipitated gold and the mixture heated ; the gold in the mixture 
did not sinter as readily as the pure variety, and seemed to gather 
itself into isolated lumps, as if a coating of platinum were surround- 
ing it and preventing sintering (the sintering point of platmum 
is 250° higher than that of gold), and where particles of platinum 
were observed they did not sinter until the usual temperature was 
reached. Hence the mixing of the powders has no effect on the 
sinterin g temperature . 

(2)(o) Bennett (J. Physical Chem,, 1912, 16, 294), investigating 
the tensile strengths of copper elect roly tic ally precipitated under 
different conditions, states that the precipitation of the metal in 
the crystalline state is not at all probable, and that it is likely that 
the metal comes down first of all in a condition analogous to a 
“ melt ” and then crystallises from this. It seems probable that 
with metals precipitated with rotating cathode (or anode) the atoms 
are kept in a state of vibration until they can take up their correct 
crystallographic position, and hence the metal is precipitated in 
the crystalline state, whereas with high current densities and no 
motion the atoms do not have llie opportunity to orient themselves 
and are precipitated in the amorphous state (burnt). It seems 
therefore probable that platinum black, gold, etc., obtained by 
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electrolytic deposition are in the amorphous state This assumption 
is supped b^e fact that the precipitated metals, ^Id and silver, 
ha^^t^er density than the annealed or cr^tatoe varieties, 

and this is now generally accepted ^ 107 ToosT 

at least partly amorphous (Lowry and Parker, T., 19io, 107 1005). 
to lu tL determinations of the sintering tempemtu^, the most 
dei results were obtained with the substenc^m the amorphous 
state The results are given in tabulated form. ^ 

It was shown by Beilby (“ The Aggregation and Plow of Solids, 
1921) toat when metals are cold-worked or hardened, they am 
Sered vitreous or amorphous, and that annealing is simply 
TatS the metal to the point at which the atoms or molecules 
heatmg mobility to orient themselves in crystal formation, 

solid The viLous state is brought about either by crushing 
ltd culg a flow of the crystals or by a sudden 

« «»ng “ 

„ a, the 0«. Wth <r''Xr.!.d c„b.i., tt. 

found to be the case ^ / grinding were vitreous on the 

outsiae only, laver In the cases of the 

the recrystalUsing ° ® ^ t^niperatures of the samples o! 

determmations of the winter g molybdenum, no1 

SiE'Is'S- *''“.1^ S :;Hhr-£ 

fTsittourfaTtot" atd ;iso at 500». skewed no more sintering 
Ikt: ifSadt^n keated at these 

paper is 300“, whereas in this " >‘ero ^tmum 

LJ^rted not by platinum hut by P'l^ "y' pUck in 

This obseiA'ation was confumed by 1 part of the same 

sample of black on pipeclay. At oOO , the samp 
metal showed a higher degree of smtering than the otner 
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|j 0 noticed that the intimacy of the contact of the crystalline with 
the amorphous substance has a great deal to do with the result 
obtained. This phenomenon has also been noted by Beil by [loc. cit.) 
and Hanriot (Coni'pL rend., 1911, 162, 704). A powder* produced 
by grinding should therefore show a lower sintering temperature 
than that obtained by precipitation ; this was observed in the case 
of nickel. It has been emphasised that sintering is dependent on 
the nature of the particle, and it should be noted that the size does 
not affect sintering. For instance, the effect of heating four 
blocks of silver, two with polished (or amorphous) surfaces and 
two with crystalline surfaces in contact, was investigated, and, as 
far as the evidence went, the uniting force between the two surfaces 
was very much greater in the case of the polished than in the case 
of the crystalline surfaces. Various factors had to be considered 
in drawing this conclusion, such as the area in contact and the fact 
that the polished surfaces would give better contact. The crystal- 
line surface was obtained by first polishing the blocks smooth and 
then annealing in order to eliminate the latter factor as much as 
possible. 

( 2 ) ( 6 ) It is found also that sintering takes place when a 
substance changes from one crystalline form to another. For 
instance, iron (reduced) was found to sinter at 750 — 760° and at 
850—900“; the latter of these temperature ranges corresponds 
to a change in the crystalline state of the iron. This might be 
classed as an alio tropic change — if solids which are polymorphous 
are admitted to be allotropes — but there is so much uncertainty as 
to an exact definition of allotropy that the author prefers to class 
these changes as being due to a transition from one crystalline form 
to another. With regard to the temperature of the change at 
'ISO — 760°, this is said to be purely a magnetic transition point, 
X-ray analysis showing no change in the space lattice. For the 
development of magnetism, however, there must be some change 
in the internal strain, and this would quite conceivably give rise to 
the type of change to be considered next under ( 2 ) (c), 

(2) (c) It is known that silver black cannot be preserved and 
that it speedily changes into grey or white, crystalline silver 
(Kohlschiitter and Toropoff, Z. Elekirochem., 1913, 19, 161). It 
therefore seems probable that its sintering temperature is below 
ordinary room temperatun.', and that it would be possible to 
prepare and preserve silver blaek at low toinperahires. However, 
if the grey silver obtained by precipitation is heated, it gives evidence 
of sintering from 180°. It seems probable, therefore, that sintering 
IS due in this case to a change in the size of the crystals of the 
silver. It is now well known that certain crystals change their size 
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on heating and the explanation has been suggested that adjacent 
crystals are only in equilibrium when the crystallographically 
equivalent lattice planes of both crystals lie in one plane (compare 
Tammann, T., 1919, 116 , 273; Carpenter and Elam, Inst. 

1920, 24, 83). This would explain why the sintering temperature 
of cobalt in the amorphous state is lower than that of the filings; 
in the latter case, there is so little of the amorphous form present 
that its change is indetectable, and sintering will be observable 
only when the particles begin to change in size. In the case oi 
copper, confirmation of this view was obtained in the increased 
sintering observed when the amorphous sample reached the 
sintering temperature of the reduced sample. It should be noticed 
that the reason that the sintering temperature of the reduced copper 
is higher than that of the amorphous copper and was due to change 
of size of crystals. This was due to the fact that the temperature 
at which the copper oxide was reduced was probably higher than 
the sintering temperature of amorphous copper. 

KobJschutter and Eydmann (Annalen, 1913, 398, 1), in a series of 
experiments with finely divided silver, drew the conclusion that 
sintering did not occur in the case of crystalline substances, but 
Day and Allen {Carnegie Inst. Pub, No. 31, 1905) pointed out that 
sintering took place even with the purest crystals of felspar obtam- 
able, and in view of the facts stated above it seems that sintering 
takes place even in crystalline substances. 

Evidence of sintering was found in the case of several inoiganic 
substances. The powders used were obtained by grinding, and 
therefore the particles would be covered by an amorphous or a 
vitreous layer. In the case of soluble salts, it is difficult to draw 
any definite conclusions, as the cohesion may be due to expulsion 
of absorbed water. Bunsen (Wied. Ann., 1885, 24, 327) showed 
that absorbed water in certain cases was driven ofi only at 600— 
800°. Therefore, although a substance may be subjected to a 
preliminary dtying at low temperature, some moisture may still 
remain. 

Conclusions. 

It has been shown that : . . v, 

(1) Sintering may take place in crystalline and in amorphous 

substances. , , 

(2) The sintering of a crystalline substance is due to a change 
in the size of the crystals or to the formation of an allotro^. 

(3) The sintering of an amorphous substance is due to t e or 
ation and growth of crystals (Beilby’s pulsation cell theory). 
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Substaace. 

State. 

Sintering 

temp. 

Substance, 

State, 

Sintering 

temp. 

Pt-black 

Ppted. 

600* 

Pb 

Ppted. 

200* 

„ (w vacuo) „ 

600 

Ni 

/ Filings 

650 

pd'black 

** 

600 

\ Ppted. 

700 

Ag 


IBO 

Mo 

FUings 

800 

Au 


250 

Mn 

— 

Al 

Filings 

200 

Sn 


— 

Co 

700 

Naa 

Ground 

600 

\ Ppted. 

200 

KCl 


500 

Cu 

Fe 

/ Keduced 

500 

KBr 


volatilised 

b Ppted. 

Keduced 

250 

(250* 

] 750 

KT 

NaBr 

» 

at 700“ 

300 

Fe [in vacuo) 

Fe 

Ppted. 

(850 

/750 

\850 

750 

(not heated 
above 800°.) 

K,CO, 


300 

♦ The caking 

observed here was duo to reduction of the film of oxide with 


which the iron was coated. 

Expesimental. 

The powder was passed through a sieve of 150 mesh and placed 
either in a porcelain boat or on a strip of pipeclay. In the case of 
the oxidieable metals, the loaded carrier was placed in a silica 
test-tube, fitted so that a continuous stream of hydrogen gas could 
be passed through it. In other cases, the boat was inserted directly 
in the furnace, which was electrically heated. The hydrogen gas 
was purified by passing it through potassium permanganate and 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The palladium was heated in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The samples were heated at 
increasing temperatures, 150°, 200°, 250° ... up to the sintering 
temperature or to 1000°, the heating being maintained at each 
temperature for a period of half an hour. Some of the samples, 
observed microscopically, were seen quite plainly to be oxidised 
and the reduction was followed with increasing temperature. 
Sintering was detected by the lightening of the colour of the powder, 
by the appearance of metallic lustre, and by prodding the particles 
with a light wire to determine when they were clinging to each other. 
Some powders showed a tendency to cling together before heating, 
but sintering was quite plainly evidenced by a definite caking. 

The melting point of the diphenylamine was determined by placing 
some of the powder in a melting-point tube, and immersing it along 
with a thermometer in a bath of 7 litres capaicity, the temperature 
of which was raised at the rate of one degree in ten minutes. The 
particles were observed by means of a short-focus telescope. The 

4b* 
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melting points of the particles were seen and obseired quite 
definitely. 

In the case of the powders that were to be heated in a vacuum 
the silica test-tube was fitted with a rubber stopper and carried 
a water jacket round the mouth of the tube. The vacuum was 
obtained by means of a Tdpler pump. 

In the experiments on the heating of polished and of crystalline 
surfaces in contact, one face of each of several small blocks of silver 
was polished. Two of the blocks were then heated until the polished 
surfaces became crystalline. They were then placed together with 
the crystalline surfaces in contact and were heated, along with two 
other blocks with polished surfaces in contact, in a furnace at SOO”. 
On cooling, the union in both cases sustained a weight of 66 lb., 
but broke when subjected to a side thrust — the crystalline sample 
breaking first. 

Physicai. Chemistry Department, 

University of Geasoow. [i?ecerrc<f, Afay 23rd, 1923,] 
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ResvUa, 



State. 

Sintering 

Bubstcmce. 


Sintering 

SubBtance. 

temp. 

State. 

tonp. 

Pt-blacfc 

Ppted. 

500" 

Pb 

Ppted. 

200" 

(in vacuo) „ 

600 

Ni 

r Filings 

660 

pd-black 

,, 

600 

\ Ppted. 

700 

Ag 

„ 

180 

Mo 

F^ngs 

800 

Au 

,, 

260 

Mn 

— . 

Al 

Filings 

200 

Sn 


— 


700 

Naa 

Ground 

600 

Co 


200 

KCl 


600 

Cu 

f Krauoed 

600 

KBr 


volatilised 

\ Ppted. 

250 



at 700® 


1260* 

4 760 

i860 

KI 




Fe 

Reduced 

NaBr 


300 


K,00, 


300 

Fe (m I'flCMo) 


/760 

\850 



Fe 

Ppted. 

750 






(not heated 
above 800".) 




♦ The caking 

observed here was due to reduction of the film of oxide with 


which the iron was coated. 

Exp e ri me n t al . 

The powder was passed through a sieve of 150 mesh and placed 
either in a porcelain boat or on a strip of pipeclay. In the case of 
the oxidisable metals, the loaded carrier was placed in a silica 
test-tube, fitted so that a continuous stream of hydrogen gas could 
be passed through it. In other cases, the boat was inserteft directly 
in the furnace, which was electrically heated. The hydrogen gas 
was purified by passing it through potassium permanganate and 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The palladium was heated in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The samples were heated at 
increasing temperatures, 150®, 200®, 250® ... up to the sintering 
temperature or to 1000®, the heating being maintained at each 
temperature for a period of half an hour. Some of the samples, 
observed microscopically, were seen quite plainly to be oxidised 
and the reduction was followed with increasing temperature. 
Sintering was detected by the lightening of the colour of the powder, 
jhy the appearance of metallic lustre, and by prodding the particles 
^th a light wire to determine when they were clinging to each other. 
Some powders showed a tendency to cling together before heating, 
but sintering was quite plainly evidenced by a definite caking. 

The melting point of the diphenylamine was determined by placing 
Borne of the powder in a melting-point tube, and immersing it along 
a thermometer in a bath of 7 litres capacity, the temperature 
of which was raised at the rate of one degree in ten minutes. The 
particles were observed by jneans of a short-focus telescope. The 

VOL. cxxui, 4 B 
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melting points of the particles were seA and observed quite 
definitely. 

In the case of the powders that were to be heated in a vacuum 
the silica test-tube was fitted Mith a rubber stopper and carried 
a water jacket round the mouth of the tube. The vacuum ^as 
obtained by means of a Topler pump. 

In the experiments on the heating of polished and of crj^talUne 
surfaces in contact, one face of each of several small blocks of silver 
was polished. Two of the blocks were then heated until the poliehed 
surfaces became crystalline. They were then placed together with 
the crystalline surfaces in contact and were heated, along with two 
other blocks with polished surfaces in contact, in a furnace at 500^ 
On cooling, the union in both cases sustained a weight of 56 lb., 
but broke when subjected to a side thrust — the crystalline sample 
breaking first. 

Physical Chemlstby DErABTUENT, 

University of Glasgow. [Received, May 2Zrd, 1923.] 


CCXXXIIL — Derivatives of PMhalonic Acid, 4 : 5-Di- 
meihoxypktkalonic Acid^ and 4 ; b-Dimethoxy-o^ 
tolylglyoxylic Acid, 

By (Miss) Chika Kueoda and William Henby Peekin, jun. 

In a previous communication (T., 1921, 119, 1724) dealing with 
the synthesis of w-opianic acid, it was shown that this acid may be 
obtained from 4 : 5-imethoxyphthalonic acid either (i) by heating 
with sodium hydrogen sulphite or (ii) with the aid of aniline : 


(i) 


MeO/NcO'COjjH MeO/\cHO 

MeOt^^bOgH MeOi^yCO. 




+ GO, 


(ii) CgH^lOMe). 


/ 


(I-) 

C(COjjH)-NHPh 


(III.) 




CeH2(OMc)a: 


/ 


.CH‘NHPh 


(II.) 


— > (III.) 


During the course of that investigation a number of interesting 
changes were observed w^hich could not, at the time, be followed 
up, and the study of these has now been undertaken and forms the 
subject of the present communication. It is characteristic of 4 . 5- 
dimethoxyphthalonic acid (I) that it separates from water in prisms 
having the composition CjjHioOyjSHjO, and that, when heate 
at 100'^, one only of these molecules of W'ater is given ofi, whereas 
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the second molecule cAnot be removed by heat without, at the 
game time, decomposing the acid. If, however, the ethereal sohi* 
tion of the hydrated acid is dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate 
and concentrated, the anhydrous acid, separates in 

prisms melting at about 187°. While the hydrated acid is very 
readily soluble in cold water, the anhydrous acid dissolves with 
difficulty, and it is stated in the earlier communication (p. 1726) 
that the latter separates from water in anhydrous prisms. This 
result was certainly achieved on one occasion, but we have not been 
able to repeat the conditions, for in every subsequent experiment 
the solution of the anhydrous acid in water always deposited, on 
cooling, prisms of the composition CiiHio 07 , 2 HaO. The remarkable 
difference in solubility in cold water indicated that the hydrated 
and anhydrous acids are differently constituted and it was suggested 
at the time that the former is the hydrated form of normal 4 : 5- 
dimethoxyphthalonic acid (IV), whereas the latter is the tautomeric 
modification (V) and this we propose to call 4 : 6-dimeihoxy-tlf- 
phiJialonic acid. 

MeO/\C(OH),-COaH Me0/\C(0H)-C02H 

MeOk^'cOjH MeO\/fcb/® 

The study of the action of acetyl chloride has furnished direct 
evidence of the existence of these tw o modifications. The hydrated 
acid (IV), on treatment with acetyl chloride, is converted almost 
exclusively into 4 : 5-dimethoxyphthalonic anhydride (VI), which 
is bright yellow and melts at 216°, whereas the anhydrous acid (V) 
yields, under the same conditions, ace<i/l-4 : 5~di7ruthoxy-\lf’phlhcLl(mic 
acid (VII) as well as the yellow anhydride of melting point 216°. 

(VI.) CsHjlOMe),/ I C8H2 (OMc)2^ \0 

^CO’O 

This interesting acetyl derivative of the .^^acid is colourless and, 
when heated, is decomposed into acetic acid and the y^ellow anhydr- 
ide of m, p. 216°, a curious rearrangement of the molecule. It 
may be dissolved in cold water without decomposition and titrates 
a monobasic acid, but, on boiling with water, it decomposes 
tluantitatively into acetic and dimethoxyqihthalonic acids. The 
tendency to combine with water is not only a characteristic of 
niethoxyphthalonic acid itself, but also extends to the hydrogen 
yl and hydrogen ethyl salts. These crystalline substances are 
0 taiaed when dimethoxyphthalonic anhydride is boiled with 
® yl or ethyl alcohol and, as they occur in the hydrated form, 

4b2 
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H.^s probable that the group >C 0 ;C 0 ^* intact in these este„, 
whicMnay therefore be assumed to have the formulae 

When the silver salts of these acid esters are treated with methyl 
iodide, they yield the dimMyl and methyl ethyl esters 

CA(0Me),<gg;^^^ and WOMe),<gg;S““'^ 

and it is interesting that these substances exhibit no tendency to 

‘^^'llLrc^^sful experiment is described on p 2102 which had 
for Ws object the preparation of the methyl ester of 4 : b-toethoxy- 
Shalonic acid (V). On the other hand, the interesting methyl 
ester of acetyl-i : 5 -dimelhoxy-<fr-phthalomc acid, 

.C(OAo)-COiMe 

C 6 H 2 ( OMe ) 2<^^'^-0 

has been obtained from the acetyl 

oxide and methyl iodide in the presence of ether. It melts at 1-7 
and is not immediately hydrolysed on boiling -mth water. 

4 • 5 -Dimethoxyphthalonio acid and its anhydride exhibit a 
marked tendency to react with aniline and its derivatives, and a 
careful study of the behaviour of the acid and its anhydride with 
rnSe Ld Ilso with phenylhydrazine has 
In the previous communication (Joe. eit., p. 1726) \ ® 

fhot aVeous solution of the acid reacts mth jaeld ft 

salt of anilino-4: 5 -dimethoxyphthalomc acid and that 
tto^nbstance. on heating, yields anilino-m-opianic acid with elimina- 
tion of aniline and carbon dioxide : 


C(NHPh)-C02H,NH2Ph 


: C,H2(OMeV 


/' 


■CH-NHPh 


PhNHj + COj. 

The anhydride of 4 : 6-dimethoxyphthalonic acid rewti 
mm* readily with aniline and the following substances have been 

obtained during the study of this change. . „i,vHride sus- 

(i) A substance, C,»H,,OeN 3 . formed when tie ai*^. ^ 
penLd in benzene, is mixed with anihne. It melts at 151 , tom ^ 
to sodium carbonate solution, and is probably anihne a- 
hvdroxiJ-i : 6-dimethoxyhonuyphthatanilate, 
nyawxy j -C(OH)(NHPh)-CO-NHPh 

C6Hj(OMc)3<(.g^jNH2Ph 
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(ii) A substance, produced from (i) by heating ^th 

solvents. This substance melts at 208*’, is soluble in sodium c^t- 
lx)Qat6 solution, and is probably 4 : 5>dt7}tetftQa;yp^tAu{onr-2<ani2tc 
acid, C 6 H 3 { 0 Me)j(C 02 H)'C 0 *C 0 *NHPh, but it may also have the 
isomeric formula containing the aniline residue attached to the 
other carboxyl group. On treatment with aniline, this anilio 
acid is converted into the aniline salt (i). 

(iii) The substance (ii) is decomposed at its melting point yielding 
4 : 5 -dimethoocyphthalo^ (m. p. 238®) and m-hemipiTianilic acid 
(m. p. 160"), 

and C 4 Hj{ 0 Me) 2 (C 02 H)-C 0 -NHPh. 


The latter substance, which may also be obtained from m-hemi- 
pinic anhydride by the action of aniline, does not appear to have 
been described. 

(iv) 4 : 6‘Dimeihoxyphthadondianilidej 

C«H 2 (OMe)a(CO-NHPh)‘CO-CO-NHPh, 
which melts at 238® and is produced when dimethoxyphthalonic 
anhydride and aniline are heated on the steam-bath without a 
solvent. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine . — The boiling aqueous solution of 
4 : 5-dimethoxyphthalomc acid reacts readily with phenylhydrazine 
to yield VkeM : 'J-dimethoxy-2-phenyl-l : 2‘dihydrophihalazineA^ 
carboxylic add, which is evidently formed from the 

normal hydrazone by internal condensation according to the scheme 


CA{0Me)2< 


CO-OH 

C(C02H):N-NHPh 


C.H2(0Me)2<^^^ 


This substance melts at 244® and is soluble in dilute ammonia. 

The interesting observation was made that, if p-bromophenyl. 
hydrazine is substituted for phenylhydrazine and the experiment 
conducted under the same conditions, the substance produced has 
the composition Ci^HigOeKaBr (m. p, 222 ®) and is therefore the 
nonnal p-brorruyphenylhydrazone of 4 : S-dimethoxyphthalonic acid. 

The anhydride of dimethoxyphthalonic acid also reacts readily 
with phenylhydrazine, and the substance produced, (VI 22 O 5 N 4 
lu, p, 260 , appears to be 4 : 5'di7n£tJu)xyphthalonic<icid‘\-phenylhydT- 
<‘^^r^-2.ph^nylhydrazide (VIII), 

results of the careful investigation of the properties of 4 : 5 - 
etbox3rphthalonic acid, which have just been summarised, 
sf^med to make it desirable that the behaviour of the parent aeid- 
? alonic acid, under similar conditions, should be more carefully 
Investigated than had so far been done and the results of this investi- 
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gation fall in line with those observed in the case of the dimethoxy. 
acid. Like the latter acid, phthalonio acid exists in the hydrat^ 
form, CeH 4 (C 0 jH)*C 0 ‘C 02 H, 2 H 20 , and aa the anhydrous acid. 
We investigated, in the first place, the action of acetyl chloride on 
anhydrous phthalonic acid and obtained the normal yellow anhydride 

which melts at 186° and had already been described 

C'Cl'v/ 

by Tchemiac (J5er., 1898, 31, 139; T., 1916, 109, 1238), who 
obtained it from phthalonic acid by the action of acetic anhydride, 
h’rom the acetyl chloride motherdiquors of the anhydride, we were 
able to isolate small quantities of acetyl-^lf-phthalonic acirf, 
yClOAcl'COoH 

^ n " i which is colourless and, on heating, is con 
verted into acetic acid and normal phthalonic anhydride (compare 

p. 2106). 

It is evident therefore that phthalonic acid, like the diraethoxy. 
derivative, is capable of existing in two modifications, the hydrated 
acid being represented by formula (IX), whilst the anhydrous acid 
is the \/^-modification (X). 


(IX.) Cfi 


/ 

*\ 


C{0H)2*C0,H 

CO^H 


/C(OH)*COj^ 


(X.) 


The behaviour of the anhydride of phthalonic acid with aniline, 
described on p. 2107, is so exactly analogous to that observed in 
the case of the dimethoxy-derivative that a detailed discussion of 
the constitutions of the substances obtained is unnecessary. 

The third section of this communication deals with the properties 
of 4 : 5-diinethoxy-o-tolylglyoxyIic acid and cspc‘cially wlh its 
behaviour with aniline and with the conditions required for its 
conversion into 4 : 5-dimetlioxy*o-tohialdehyde, (MeOjoCgH^Me’CHO, 

4 : 6‘Dimethoxy-odolylgIyoxylic acid is readily obtained (together 
with 4 : 5-dimethoxyphtlia Ionic acid) by the oxidation of 4 *. 5- 
dimethoxy-o-tolyl methyd ketone with pennanganate, 


MeO;^,CH3 
MeOl yCO-GHg 


MeOf^VHs 

MeOl^^^'CO-COgH 


(T., 1921, 119 . 1735), but has been little investigated. A number 
of new and interesting derivatives are described in the experimental 
section. Unexpected difficulties were met with in attempting to 
convert the acid into 4 : 5 -dimethoxy-o-toIualdehyde. 
many glyoxylic acids, this acid is not decomposed by boiling with 
^-sodinm hydrogen sulphite with elimination of carbon dioxi e 
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and fonnation of the aldehyde. It combines, however, readily 
^ih aniline yielding the aniline salt and this, on boiling with 
xylene, is decomposed in the normal manner with elimination of 
carbon dioadde and formation of 4 : 6--di7n^thoxy-o4dylideneaniUne^ 
(MeOlgCoH^Me-CHINPh. 

Attempts to obtain the free aldehyde from this derivative by 
hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid were, for a long time, unsuccess > 
ful. ^en the tolylidene derivative is boiled with hydrochloric 
acid, it is not decomposed, with the separation of the rather spar- 
ingly soluble aldehyde, but merely combines Avith the acid, and a 
hydrochloride of the composition [(Me 0 ) 2 CeH 2 Me*CH:NPh,HCll, 2 H 20 
crystallises from the solution. Some hydrolysis must, however, 
take place, because aldehyde may be removed from the solution 
by extraction with ether. 

This process evidently upsets the equilibrium and ultimately 
the whole of the aldehyde may be recovered by repeated extraction 
with ether. 

The addition of hydroxylamine hydrochloride or semicarbazide 
hydrochloride and sodium acetate to the solution of the hydro- 
cWoride of the tolylidene derivative in dilute hydrochloric acid 
causes the oxime or semicarbazone of the aldehyde to separate, 
but the same difficulty is again met with in attempting to obtain 
the aldehyde from these derivatives by hydrolysis witli acitls. 

Experimental. 

Derivatives of 4 ; 6-Dimelhoxyphtkalonic Acid. 

4 : 5-Diimthoxyphthalonic Anhydride (Formula VI), — In order to 
prepare this substance, the anhydrous acid (2 grams : T., 1921, 
119, 1736) is heated with acetyl chloride {6 c.c.) in a reflux apparatus 
on the steam- bath for two hours and allowed to remain over-night. 
The bright yellow crystals (I gram) which will have separated are 
collected by the aid of the pump, washed with ether, and dried in 
a vacuum desiccator. The anhydride may also be conveniently pre- 
pared by boiling dimethoxyphthalonic acid with acetic anhydride, 
when, on cooling, brilliant yellow crystals separate. It may also 
be obtained by boiling the hydrated acid with acetyl chloride (com- 
pare p. 2095) (Found: C = 55*8; H = 3*4, CnHgOe requires 
C = 55’9; H = 3*4 per cent.), Dimethoxyphthalonic anhydride 
melts at 216‘’ and dissolves with some difficulty in most of the usual 
solvents in the cold ; it may be recrystallised from boiling benzene 
or xylene, but the best solvent for this purpose is acetic anhydride. 
Exposure to the air does not appear to convert the anhydride into 
the acid, hut boiling with solvents which are not anhydrous, such 
as 80 per cent, acetic acid, soon brings about hydrolysis. This 
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change takes place rapidly when the anhydride is boiled with water 
add, on concentrating, hydrated dimethoxyphthalonic acid, 
CiiHjo07,2H,0, separates. The anhydride is coloured red by con! 
oentrated sulphuric acid, but, on warming, the liquid rapidly 
becomes colourless, carbon monoxide is liberated, and the solution 
contains m-hemipinic acid. 

: &-dinutlu)xy-^-plUhalonic Acid (Formula An^I),~-Wlien 
the acetyl chloride motherdiquors, from which the yellow crystals 
of dimethoxyphthalonic anhydride have been removed by filtration, 
as explained above, are allowed to concentrate over solid potassium 
hydroxide in a vacuum desiccator, small, colourless crystals of the 
acetyh^-acid gradually separate. The yield of the washed (ether) 
product is 0*8 gram, and the substance may be recrystallised by 
adding ether to the solution in glacial acetic acid, when it separates 
in colourless prisms (Found : C = 62’7 ; H == 4-0. C^HigOj 
requires C = 52*7 ; H = 40 per cent.). If the hydrated crystals 
of dimethoxyphthalonic acid, CiiHi|^07,2H20, (5 grams) are boiled 
with a large excess of acetyl chloride (30 c.c.), a vigorous action 
takes place and, after heating on the water«bath to complete the 
decomposition, almost the y^hole product (3*6 grams) separates 
as the yellow anhydride and only a very small quantity of the 
colourless acetyl derivative of the ^-acid is produced. This 
interesting observation was confirmed by several experiments. 

Acetyl‘4 : 5*dimethoxy*\^-phthalonic acid exhibits an interest- 
ing behaviour when heated in a capillary tube. The colourless 
substance shrinks at about 150° and gradually changes to yellow 
crystals which melt at 215 — 216° and consist of dimethoxyphthalonic 
ai^ydride. On repeating the experiment in a test-tube with some- 
what larger quantities, a liquid distilled which had a strongly acid 
reaction, and the odour of acetic acid, containing a little acetic 
anhydride, became apparent. A similar change takes place when 
the acetyl-i/f-icid is boiled mtb xylene, and yellow crystals of 
the anhydride separate on cooling. The action of water on the 
acetyl-^-acid has been investigated in some detail. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this substance dissolves in cold 
water and is so slowly hydrolysed that it may be accurately estimated 
by titration with sodiiun carbonate if the operation is rapidly 
carried out. The substance (0*1010 gram) was dissolved in cold 
water and titrated with A/lO-sodium carbonate, using metbyt 
orange as indicator, when it neutralised 3*45 c.c., whereas this 
amount of a monobasic acid, C13H12O8, should neutralise 34 c.p, 
When, however, the acetyl-^-acid is boiled with water, it is rapidly 
hydrolysed and, on evaporation, crystals of hydrated dimethoxy: 
jphthalonic acid, CiiHi(j07,2H20, separate. The change is quantita- 
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tire, as following experiment shows. The acetyl*<;>-acid 
((>.1770 gram) was distilled in steam and the acetic acid in the 
distillate estimated by titration with .JT/lO-sodinm hydroxide, 
phenolphthalein being used as indicator. The amount required 
for neutralisation was 6*02 c.c., whereas that calculated is 5*98 c.c. 
The solution of dimethoxyphthalonic acid in the distillation flask 
neutralised 11*85 c.c. of N /10-sodium hydroxide instead of 11^ c.c., 
which is the amount theoretically required. 

Methyl Hydrogen DimdhoxypidhakmUet 

C8H2(0Me)2(C02Me)*C(0H)2‘C02H. 

—When the anhydride of dimethoxyphthalonic acid (3 grams) 
is boiled with alcohol {6 c.c.) for a few minutes, a colourless solution 
ig obtained and, on addition of water, the methyl hydrogen eater 
separates as a mass of needles, which is purified by recrystallisation 
from water. The needles soften at 112®, melt at 120 — 122®, and 
contain water (Found : C — 60'1 ; H = 4-9. 
requires C = 50*3 ; H — 4'9 per cent.). 

The corresponding ethyl hydrogen ester, obtained in a similar 
manner, also separates from water in needles containing IH 2 O; 
it softens at 85® and melts at 92® (Found : C = 51'9; H = 5*2. 
Ci 3 Hu 07 ,H 20 requires C = 52*0 ; H = 5*3 per cent.). 

Dimethyl Dirn^hoxyphthalonate, 

G^R^iOU^UCO^eyCO-COMe. 

—In order to obtain this ester, the silver salt of methyl hydrogen 
dimethoxyphthalonate was prepared by adding silver nitrate to 
the neutral solution of the ammonium salt, when it separated in 
needles. The silver salt was collected, dried, suspended in ether, 
boiled with excess of methyl iodide for three hours, the product 
filtered, and the ether evaporated. The solid residue crystallised 
from ether in prisms and melted at 105 — 106® (Found : C — 55*2; 
H — 5*1. requires C = 55’3; H — 4*9 per cent.). 

Methyl Ethyl Dimethoxyphthalomtey 

C6H2(0Me)2(C02Et)*C0*C02Me . 

—The 5i7t;er salt of ethyl hydrogen dimethoxyphthalonate, obtained 
by adding silver nitrate to the neutral solution of the ammonium 
salt, crystallises in needles (Found : Ag ~ 28 0. 
requires Ag = 27*7 per cent.). This substance was digested, in 
ether suspension, with methyl iodide for three hours, and the 
filtered ethereal solution evaporated, when a solid remained which 
separated from alcohol in prisms and melted at 100® (Found : 
C = 58*8 ; H = 5*4. Ci4Hj807 requires C — 56 8 ; H — 5*4 percent.). 

The Semicarbazone of Dimdhoxyphthcdonic Acidy 

C8H2{0Me)2(C02H)*C(:N'NH*C0*NH2)*C02H,H20, 

When semicarbazide hydrochloride (4 grams), dissolved in a 

4 B* 
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Uttle water, is added to the hot aqueous solution of dimethoxy. 
phthalonio acid (2 grains), and the whole heated on the steam-bath, 
colourless crystals soon commence to separate. After beihg washed 
successively with water, alcohol, and ether, the substance melted 
at 275° (Found : C = 44'4 ; H = 4'8 ; N = 12‘7. CjjHijOjHj 
requires C = 43-8; H = 4'6; N = 12-9 per cent.). On titmtion, 
0-1500 neutralised 9-2 c.c. of if /10-sodium hydroxide, whereas 
this amount of the dibasic acid should neutraUse 9-16 c.c. The 
semicarbazone dissolves to a red solution in concentrated sulphuric 
acid and, on diluting, a yellow precipitate separates. 

The analysis given above indicated that the composition of the 
semicarbazone is unusual, since it contains IHjO. When it is heated 
in the steam-oven, it does not change, but at 105 it gradually loses 
weight (0-2220 gram lost 0-0230 after being heated at 105° for 
twelve hours, the loss corresponding to 10-4 per cent., whereas 
C„HijO,Na,H20, losing 2H2O, requires loss = 10-97 per cent.). 

Dehydration is, however, most conveniently brought about by 
boilii^ with glacial acetic acid, when, on cooling, a colourless sub- 
stance, C„H„0„N„, separates which probably has the constitutiou 

CA(OMe),<CJJ^;|-CO-NHs (Found: C = 49-6; H = 3-9. 

C.oH.jOjNj requires C = 49-1 ; H = 37 per cent.). 

This anhydroseTnicetTbazoTie melts at 280° and is soluble in dilute 
ammonia. It dissolves in sulphuric acid to a yellow solution 
and, on diluting with water, a white precipitate separates. 

It has been suggested (p. 2095) that anhydrous 4 ; 5.dimethoxy. 
phthalonio acid is, in reality, the ^-modification of this acid, and 
accordingly an attempt was made to obtain the methyl ester of to 
^-modification by adding dilute ammonia to the suspe^on of the 
anhydrous acid in water until most had dissolved, filtering immedi- 
ately, and then adding silver nitrate, when needles of a silver salt 
rapidly separated. This salt was coUected, dried m a vacuM 
desiceator, suspended in ether, and warmed with excess of methyl 
iodide for two hours; on concentrating, a substance separated in 
needles, melted at 105—106°, and was recognised as the dimetby 
ester of ordinary 4 ; 5-dimethoxyphthalonio acid. A similar result 
was obtained in an experiment earned out under the same con- 
ditions with acetyl 4 : 5-dimethoxy-f-phthalonic acid; the ethereal 
solution of the product of the action of methyl io^de cm the 
silver salt deposited, on concentration, needles whic 
105—106° and consisted of the dimethyl ester of 4 : 6-dimethoxy- 
phthalonic acid. Ultimately, however, we succeeded in obte^g 

the methyl ester of acetyldimethoxy-f.-phthalomo ^id ““de>: to 

following unusual conditions. The acetyl acid (0-2 gra ) 
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mixed with silver oxide (O'S gram), anhydrous sodium sulphate 
(2 grams), and dry ether, and the whole heated for two hours on 
the Bteam-bath with frequent shaking. Excess of methyl iodide 
viras then added and the heating continued for a further three hours. 
The Ethereal solution was then concentrated and yielded small, 
colourless crystals, which were recryatallised by ad^ng ether to 
the concentrated solution in benzene {Found : C = 54*3 ; H = 4*7. 
requires C = 54*2 ; H = 4*5 per cent.). 

The methyl ester of acetyl-4 : 5-dimethoxy-</r-phthalonic acid 
melts at 127 — 128° and is insoluble in cold dilute sodium carbonate 
solution. It may be recrystallised from water if the operation 
is rapidly conducted, the crystals which separate melting at 127°, 
but long boiling with water hydrolyses the ester and the solution 
becomes strongly acid. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on 4 : 5’DimeihoxypfUhalonic Acid. 

hKeto-^ :1 -dimetlu).vy-2-ptienyl~l : ^-dihydropMhdazineA carboxylic 
Acid. (Formula, p. 2097). — ^When phenylhydrazine (2 grams) is 
added to the boiling aqueous solution of dimethoxyphthalonic acid (1 
gram), a syrup separates which soon crystallises. The substance was 
collected, washed first with water, then with alcohol and ether, 
and recrystallised from acetic acid from which it separated in very 
pale yellow crystals (Found : C = 62*6 ; H = 4*7 ; N = 8*7. 
C17HJ4O5N2 requires C = 62*6; H = 4*3; N = 8*6 per cent.). 
This substance melts at 244°, and is very sparingly soluble in alcohol, 
acetic ester, benzene, or light petroleum ; it dissolves with difficulty 
iu dilute sodium carbonate solution, but is readily soluble in aqueous 
ammonia. It undergoes change on boilii^ with nitrobenzene and, 
on cooling, yellow crystals melting at 218° separate. 

The p-Bromopkenylhydrazone of Dimeikoxyphlhalonic Acid . — ■ 
The unusual behaviour of dimethoxyphthalonic acid towards phenyl- 
hydrazine, just described, is not observed when p-bromophenyl- 
hydrazine is employed, as, in this case, the normal p-bromophenyl- 
hydrazone results. This substance is readily prepared by adding 
a hot aqueous solution of p-bromophenylhydrazine (1 gram) to a 
hot soktion of dimethoxyphthalonio acid (1 gram), when a mass 
of pale yellow crystals soon separates. After washing with water, 
alcohol, and ether, the substance melts at 222° with decomposition 
(Found : C = 48*6; H = 3*9. Ci^HisOaNjjBr requires C == 48*2; 
H — 3*6 per cent.). This substance is sparingly soluble in most 
of the usual solvents and dissolves readily in dilute sodium 
carbonate solution. The solution in sulphuric acid is red ; on the 
addition of water, the colour is destroyed and a white precipitate 
separates. 


4 B* 2 
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4 : H-DimetJioxypMhalonic Acid VPhenylkydrazone 2-Phenyl 
hydrazide (Formula VIII). — ^When dimethoxyphthalonic anhydride 
( 1*0 grams) is digested with a benzene solution of phenylhydrajdne 
(3 grams), rapid combination takes place with rise of temperature 
and a viscid syrup forms which, on rubbing with a glass rod* soon 
crystallises. After cooling, the mass was rubbed with alcohol, 
collected, and washed with ether ; the colourless, crystalline residue 
melted at 260° (Found : C = 63*7 ; H = 5*2. C 23 H 22 O 5 N 4 requires 
C = 63*6; H = 5*l percent.). 

This substance is soluble with difficulty in sodium carbonate or 
dilute ammonia solution in the cold, but dissolves readily in hot 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution. The solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid is red and the colour is not destroyed nor does any 
precipitate separate on diluting with water. 

Action of Aniline on the Anhydride of 4 : 5-Divieihoxyphthalonic 
Acid. 

Aniline oi-Anilino-oi-hydroxy-4: : (For- 

mula, p. 2096). — When dimethoxyphthalonic anhydride (1 gram), 
suspended in a little benzene, is mixed with aniline (3 c.o.), reaction 
takes place readily with rise of temperature and a viscous liquid 
is formed which, on standing, deposits small crystals and, on adding 
ether, the whole becomes filled with crystals. These were collected 
with the aid of the pump and washed with ether (Found ; C = 67*2 ; 
H = 5*6; N-= 8 * 2 . requires C = 67*6; H = 5-6; 

N = 8*2 per cent,). 

This curious substance melts at 151° and solidifies again, probably 
owing to conversion into 4 : 5-dimethoxyphthaIoadianilide (see 
below), and the melting point rises to 238°. It is soluble in benzene, 
chloroform, or acetone, but attempts to recrystalfisc it were not 
successful; oh boiling with solvents, a change suddenly takes 
place and crystals of 4 : 6-diniethoxyphthalo7i-2-anilic acid (m. p. 
208°) separate. The substance (m. p. 151°) dissolves in sodium 
carbonate solution in the cold with liberation of aniline and on the 
addition of hydrochloric acid, the anilic acid (m. p. 208°) separates. 

Dirn£ihoxypkhalon-2‘anilic acid (Formula, p. 2097) is ♦readily 
prepared by boiling the substance of melting point 151° with chloro- 
form for a few minutes, when, on standing, needles separate which 
are collected, washed with ether, and recrystallised from alcohol 
(Found: C = 61*8; H-4-5; N = 4*2. requires 

C = 62*0; H “ 4*5; N = 4*2 per cent.). 

This anilic acid melte at 208°, is soluble in sodium carbonate 
solution and is reprccipitated unchanged on the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid. Titration with N / 10 -sodium hydroxide gave numbers 
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showing that the substance is a monobasic acid. Suspended in 
benzene and mixed with aniline, this substance is converted into the 
aniline salt melting at 161®. 

Heated in a sulphuric acid bath at its melting point, this aniUc 
acid became yellow and underwent a complex decomposition. 
The product dissolved in boiling acetone and the solution, on stand- 
ing, deposited crystals. These were collected by the aid of the 
pump (filtrate A), digested with sodium carbonate solution, again 
(filtrate B), and the residue recrystallised from acetone 
(Found: C = 65’4; H - 4*3 ; N-4-1. requires 

C = 65 6 ; H = 4*2 ; N = 4*5 per cent.). 

4 : 5‘DirnethoxyplUhalonanil (J'ormula, p. 2097) melts at 238° and 
is sparingly soluble in ether or benzene, and more readily soluble in 
acetone, from which it crystallises in pale yellow needles; it is 
insoluble in aqueous sodium carbonate or hydroxide in the cold. 

m-HemipiruLnilic Acid (Formula, p. 2097). — The acetone filtrate 
(A, above), on exposure to the air, deposited a yellow syrup and, 
on rubbing with sodium carbonate solution, a small quantity of 
a yellow powder separated which is a mixture and has not been 
further investigated. The filtrate from this yielded, on acidifying, 
a crystalline substance which separated from benzene in needles, 
melted at 160°, and evidently consists of w-hemipinanilic acid 
(Found : C — 64T ; H = 5*1. requires C == 63*8 ; 

H = 5*1 per cent.). Filtrate B (see above) yielded, on acidifying, 
a very small quantity of a colourless substance w*hich crystallised 
from methyl alcohol, melted at 280°, and gave on analysis : 
C~62 5; H “ 5‘4 per cent., but the substance has not been 
identified. 

4 : 6'Dimeihoxypkthalondia7iilide (Formula, p. 2097). — When 4 : 5- 
dimethoxyphthalonic anhydride, mixed with excess of aniline, 
was heated on the steam -bath, a clear liquid was obtained which, 
on cooling and rubbing, quickly crystallised. The product was 
stirred with ether, the crystalline mass collected, washed with 
ether, and recrystallised from nitrobenzene (Found : C = 67*8 ; 
H = 5-6; N==7 0. requires C = 68-3; H == 5*1 ; 

N = 7 0 per cent.). This dianilide melts at 238°, is very sparingly 
soluble in the usual solvents, and insoluble in sodium carbonate 
solution, but, when boiled with aqueous sodium hydroxide, it dis- 
solves with separation of aniline. Its solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid has a red colour. 

Derivatives of Phihahnic Add, 

The Anhydride of PhihaUmic Acid (Formula, p. 2098). -^This 
anhydride is readily prepared by heating anhydrous phthalonic 
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acid * (3 grams) with acetyl chloride (7 o.c.) sulwtantiaUy under the 
conditions recommended for the preparation of the dimethoxy, 
derivative (p. 2099). It separates from the product in pale yellow 
crystals, which are collected, rapidly washed with dry ether, and 
transferred to a vacuum desiccator containing phosphoric oxide 
(Found : C = 61*1 ; H = 2*5. 0^11403 requires C = 61*3 ; H = 2*3 
per cent.). Phthalonic anhydride melts at 186® and is much more 
readily hydrolysed than the corresponding dimethoxy-derivative. 
Thus, whilst the latter is stable on exposure to air, phthalonic 
anhydride is slowly hydrolysed to phthalonic acid under these 
conditions. Hydrolysis is very rapid when tlie anhydride is warmed 
with water, and the solution yields, on extraction with ether 
drying over anhydrous sodium sulphate, and evaporation, pure 
phthalonic acid melting at 146®. 

The difficulty in preparing phthalonic acid free from traces of 
phthalic acid is well known ; it may he readily overcome by con- 
verting the nearly pure acid into the anhydride and then hydrolysino 
by contact with water. Phthalonic anhydride is rather sparii^ly 
soluble in benzene and may be reorystallised from this solvent 
under anhydrous conditions, hut the least trace of moisture leads 
to an impure product. 

AcdyUtlz-phthalonic Acid (Formula, p. 2098). — The yield of 
phthalonic anhydride obtained under the conditions just described 
is about 2’4 grams, and the acetyl chloride mother-liquors deposit, 
on concentration, colourless prisms ( 0*2 gram) of the acetyl -i^-acid. 
This is collected and washed with ether ; it may then be recrystal- 
lised by adding ether to the solution in glacial acetic acid (Found ; 
C = 55*6; H = 3‘6. Cj^HgOg requires C — 55-9; H = 3-6 percent.). 

On heating in a capillary tube, acetyl- -phthalonic acid 
gradually turns yellow and melts at 185 — 186®, decomposition into 
phthalonic anhydride and acetic acid taking place. This4)ehaviour, 
coupled with the small amount produced when phthalonic acid is 
digested with acetyl chloride, may easily lead to the acetyl-f- 
acid being overlooked. Acetyl -^/'-pbthalonic acid is not readily 
hydrolysed by cold water, and may, in fact, be accurately titrated 
if the operation is rapidly carried out. Thus 0*1010 gram, dissolved 
in water, required for neutralisation 3*41 c.c. of A’/lO-NagCOa, 
using methyl-orange as indicator, whereas this amount of a mono- 
basic acid, CjiHgOg, should neutralise 3*41 c.c. 

The following experiment shows that the acetyl-(^-acid is quan- 
titatively hydrolysed to acetic and phthalonic acids on boiling with 

• Anhydrous phthalonic acid (m. p. 140®) is obtained by dissolving the 
hydrated acid, CsH 4 (CO,H) CO CO,H,2HjO, in ether, leaving for some hours, 

;^i|||esting, with anhydrous sodium sulphate, and then evaporating. 
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vyater. Th© substance, 0*2118 gram, was distlUed in steam and the 
acetic acid in the distillate estimated with ^/lO-NaOH, using 
j^enolphthalein as indicator, when 9*1 c,c. was required for neutral- 
isation, whereas the calculated amount is 9*1 c.c. The residue 
ijithe distillation flask neutralised 18'2 c.c. of JV/lO-NagCOg. 

Action of Aniline on the Anhydride of Phihalonic Acid. 

Aniline oL-Anilino-ct-hydroxyhomophthalanilate (compare Formula, 
p 2096). — ^When phthalonic anhydride (3 grams) is warmed with 
benzene (5 c.c.) and aniline (13 c.c.), interaction takes place readily 
^th rise of temperature and a viscous syrup separates, but, on 
standing and rubbing, this solidifies and the liquid becomes filled 
with crystals. These crystals were collected by the aid of the pump, 
washed with ether, and dried in a vacuum desiccator. The yield 
is nearly theoretical (Found : C = 71*7 ; H = 5*6; N == 9*3. 
C 27 ^ 6 ^ 4^3 requires C = 71*2 ; H = 5*5 ; N — 9*2 per cent.). 

'rhis substance melts at 115'^ and is soluble in benzene, chloroform, 
alcohol, or acetone, but, when the solutions are heated, rapid change 
occurs and colourless needles separate which melt at 176° and con- 
sist of phthalon-2-anilic acid (see below). The substance of melting 
point 115° dissolves readily in sodium carbonate solution with separa- 
tion of aniline and, on acidifying, the anilic acid (m . p. 176°) separates. 

Phthcdon’2-anilic Add (compare Formula, p. 2097) , — ^This substance 
is readily prepared by boiling the chloroform solution of the aniline 
derivative (m. p. 115°) just described. The needles which separate 
are collected, washed with ether, and recrystallised from methyl 
alcohol (Found: C = 668; H=-4*l; N = 5*2. 

requires C = 66*9; H = 4*1 ; N = 5*0 per cent.). Phthalon-2- 
amlic acid melts at 176°, dissolves readily in sodium carbonate 
solution, and is reprecipitated on acidifying with hydrochloric 
acid. The aniline salt is obtained when phthalon-anilic acid, 
dissolved in hot water, is mixed with aniline (3 c.c.) and separates in 
colourless crystals which, after being washed with water and 
crystallised from methyl alcohol, melt at 178° (Found : C = 69*6 ; 
H = 50; N = 7*3. C2iHj^804N2 requires C — 69*6; H = 5*0; 
K = 7*7 per cent.). 

When plithaIon-2-anilic acid was heated above its melting point 
in a sulphuric acid bath, tho syrup gradually crystallised and on 
grinding with dilute sodium carbonate solution, about half dissolved. 
The alkaline solution, acidified with hydrochloric acid, depexsited 
a colourless, crystalline substance, which separated from ben^ne 
in needles, melted at 158°, and consisted of phthalanilic acid. Zincke 
(dnnoien, 1889, 255, 375) first obtained this substance by the partial 
hydrolysis of pbthalanil and states that it melts at 158°. 
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PHhalopdianilide (compare Formula, p. 2097). — ^This substance ia 
obtained when phthalonic anhydride (1 gram) is heated with aniline 
(3 c.c.) in the steam-bath until solution takes place. The product 
is nibbed with ether, the crystals collected, washed with ether 
and recrystallised from alcohol or benzene, from which the substance 
^parates in needles melting at 206 — 208"^ (Found : C = 73 - 1 ; H = 
4‘7; N = 8 -l. C 21 H 1 SO 3 N 2 requires 73*3; H = 4*7; 

8*1 per cent.). 

4 : 6-Dimethoxy-o4olylglyoxylic Acid (Formula, p. 2098). 

This acid, the preparation of wliich has already been described (T. 
1921, 119 , 1735), is much more readily soluble in hot than in cold 
water, and melts, ^en rapidly heated, at about 155° with con- 
siderable previous softening as in the case of other glyoxylic acids; 

The Methyl UsteTf (Me 0 ) 2 CQH 2 Me*C 0 *C 02 Me. — The acid (1-6 
grams), methyl alcohol (15 c.c.), and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
(1*5 c.c.) were digested on the water-bath for an hour and the clear 
solution was mixed with water, when an oil separated which waa 
extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was well washed with 
water and then with aqueous sodium carbonate, which removed 
very little unchanged acid, and dried over calcium chloride. During 
the removal of the ether by distillation, the methyl ester began 
to separate in crystals and, on evaporating to dryness, a solid cake 
remained. This methyl ester is sparingly soluble in light petroleum 
and separates from a mixture of this solvent with benzene in striated 
prisms melting at 98 — 99° (Found : C — 60*8 ; H — 5-9. 
requires C = 60*5; H — 5*9 per cent.). 

The Phenylkydrazone, (Me 0 ) 2 CfiH 2 Me-C{:N 2 H*CeH 5 )-C 02 H.-The 
boiling aqueous solution of the glyoxylic acid yields, on the addition 
of phenylhydrazine, a syrup which gradually crystallises, and does 
so immediately on warming with methyl alcohol. This hydrazone 
is very sparingly soluble in boiling methyl alcohol and separates 
in grouj» of colourless prisms which shrink at 195° and melt at 196 “ 
with decomposition and evolution of gas (Found : N — 8 * 6 . 

requires N = 8*9 per cent.). It gives, with excess 
of ammonia, a sparingly soluble ammonium salt which dissolves 
readily in hot water. 

Actum of Semicarbazide on 4 : 6’Dimeihoxy-o-tolylglyoxylic Acid.— 
When the suspension of this acid in a little water is warmed with 
a large excess of semicarbazide hydrochloride and sodium acetate, 
a clear solution results which, on standing, gradually deposits round, 
wuty masses of the semicarbazide of the semicarbazone, 
v^eO)2CaH2Me'C{:N‘NH*CO*NH2)‘C02H,NH2*NH-CO*NH2 
(Found: C = 43*0; H=:6*7; N = 23*0. CjaHa^OcNg requires 
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C ;= 43-8; JI = 5‘6 ; N =,23'6 per cent.). This curious substance 
melts at about 125® and is readily soluble in hot water. On mixing 
the hot aqueous solution with an equivalent amount of dimethoxy- 
o-tolylglyo^iic acid, the clear solution soon deposits a sandy mass 
of crystals of the normal semicarbazoney 

(Me 0 ) 2 CaHaMe*C(:N-NH-C 0 «NH 2 )-C 02 H, 
and the same substance is obtained when the aqueous solution 
of the acid is mixed with the theoretical amount of semicarbazide 
hydrochloride and sodium acetate {Found ; N = 14-5. C 12 HJ 5 O 5 N 3 
requires N = 14-9 per cent.). 

This semicarbazone is sparingly soluble in hot water, from which 
it gradually separates as a hard crust. It softens at 215° and melts 
at about 220 ® wth vigorous effervescence, due^ evolution of carbon 
dioxide and ammonia. The yellow residue is very sparingly soluble 
in methyl alcohol and crystallises in bright yellow spangles melting 
at 228° without decomposition . This change was not further studied. 

Attempts to prepare 4 : 5-dimethoxy-o-tolualdehyde from the 
glyoxylic . acid by decomposition with sodium hydrogen sulphite 
in the usual manner were unsuccessful. After the acid had been 
heated on the steam-bath with a large excess of the sulphite, there 
was little change, since almost all the acid was recovered on acidi- 
fying with hydrochloric acid. 

Action of Aniline on 4 : ri-Dirneihory-O’tolylglyoxylic Acid. 

When the ethereal solution of the gly^oxylic acid Is mixed with 
aniline, a mass of needles rapidly separates which melts at 117° 
after being washed with ether. The substance is the aniline salt 
of the acid, since, on dissolving in aqueous sodium carbonate, it 
yields aniline, and hydrochloric acid precipitates the original acid 
from the alkaline solution (Found : C = 04*2 \ H = 6-0 ; N — 4 * 4 . 

requires C = 64*4; H = 6-0; N = 4*4 per cent.). 
This aniline salt (5 grams) dissolves readily in hot xylene (25 c.c.). 
On boiling the solution, carbon dioxide is eliminated and, after 
removal of the xylene by distillation under reduced pressure, a 
syrup remains which soon crystaUises. This substance separates 
from light petroleum in colourle.ss needles, melts at 97®, and 
is 4 : 5 dimethoxy^o^tolylideneaniliney (MeO) 2 CgH 2 Me*CH:N*C 8 H 5 
(Found : C = 75*6 ; H ~ 6*9. requires C = 75*3 ; 

H = 6*6 per cent.). When this sul^tance (5 grams) is heated on 
the steam-bath with water (25 c.c.) and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (12 C.C.), a heavy syrup is formed which, on rubbing, gradually 
c^taliisea and the liquid becomes filled with a voluminous mass 
of yellow needles. After washing and drying, this curious substance 
crystallises from ethyl acetate in orange needles, and in yellow 
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needles from dilute hydrochloric acid. Analysis sho^ that it 

TT — fi-s’ N = 4-7 ■ Cl = 11-8 per cent.). This hydrochloride 
fta^^at 160-162“ and melts at about 192“ mth toom^ition 
ijTremarkable that this tolylidene derivative ^ 

"hvilrochloric acid without change and that, when the 

“s? nd':u oi -d.™ .d«, 

soiuiioii W lAi Whiht it is therefore not possible, 

tTy^to hydL^yse the tolylidene derivative with ^paration 
of the Ipar nriy soluble aldehyde, the latter may neverthelesB be 
ISedin ah/ost quantitative yield from the tolybdene derivative 
A interesting conditions (compare p. 2 ). 

“CtwSZd.“™Sve (I p.m.) i. h..W wie. W.I., (2d...,, 

an^coSratcd hydrochloric acid (12 c.c.) for half an hour and 

^ soluLn diluted with an equal volume of water 

eSracted with ether. During this operation some of the hyd^o- 

r^ride separates -hmt, ^drS 

aldehyde passes i removed, when the residue 

:ft"cr;;tallisation ^T^trd^T-S 

a^d consiste of ^ ^Fo ^ ^ 

H = 6-7. CioHiA requires C = 66-7 , H - b / pe 

aldehyde separates from water in ^n er^^^ ^ 

^ uTat “iX pS-d the aldehyde with 

roTrfctL'and 

hydroxylamine hydrochlonde and sodium acetate. y 

orystellised from ^ ^ prepared from the aldehyde 

The ^tate ^d ^icarbaride hydrochloride (T., 

KT9' ohUined when a concentrated solution 
iffhe hydrociride of the 

steam-bath with semicarbazi e y -^cj-ystallised from alcohol, 
The chalky precipitate is collected and 218 », 

from which the semicarbazone separates in needl g 

B.4 ; ^Dimethoxy-o-tolylacryhc 

_TlfiS acid is 

SS seJed tehe at 180“ for twelve hours. 
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Xb© product is boiled with water and sodium carbonate, and the 
solution extracted with ether to remove dissolved aldehyde. On 
acidifying with hydrochloric acid, the new acid separates in a crystal- 
line condition and is purified by crystallisation from benzene (Found : 
C = 64-6 ; H = 6*4. C 12 HJ 4 O 4 requires C == 64»8 ; H = 6-3 per cent,). 

Xhifl acid melts at 1 17® and is sparingly soluble in boiling water, 
from which it separates as a crystalline powder consisting of thin 
plates. It is readily soluble in glacial acetic acid and crystallises 
well from 40 per cent, acetic acid in glistening laminae. The solution 
in aqueous sodium carbonate instantly decolorises permanganate 
at 0®, and, on boiling, the odour of 4 : 5-dimethoxy-o-tolualdehyde 
becomes perceptible. 

The Dyson Perkins Laboratory, 

Oxford. [^Recewed^ July 2ndy 1923 .] 


CCXXXIV . — Studies of Electrovalency. Part II, Co- 

ordinated Hydrogen, 

By Thomas Martin Lowry and Henry Burgess. 

L Co-ordination of Hydrogen. 

The selection of hydrogen as a standard of valency is often 
justified on the ground that this element “ possesses only one 
bond, and therefore is not capable of joining together other atoms.” 
The object of the present paper is to show that this idea is false 
and to point out some applications of the theory that hydrogen, 
like oxygen, is capable of forming co-ordination compounds. The 
real existence of this type of co-ordination can be proved both by 
crystallographic and by chemical evidence and may therefore be 
regarded as an experimental! y-establi shed fact rather than as a 
plausible hypothesis. 

(a) Crystallographic Evidence . — ^Thc X-ray analysis of ice has 
proved (i) that each atom of oxygen is surrounded symmetrically 
by four atoms of hydrogen, (ii) that each atom of hydrogen is placed 
symmetrically between tw^o atoms of oxygen. This arrangement 
can be explained in terms of Werner’s theory of valency by assigning 
to each oxygen atom two principal and two subsidiary valencies ; 
but the further assumption must be made that each hydrogen atom 
also possesses a principal and a subsidiary valency. The distinction 
between these two types of valency cannot, however, be maintained 
lu the light of the electronic theory of valency, and the simplest 
of regarding the crystal structure of ice is to suppose (i) that a 
proton is attached to each of the four duplets of the octet of each 
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oxygen atom, (ii) that each proton is attached in this way sitnui. 
taneonaly to two oxygen atoms. Whatever theoretical views nuiy 
be adopted, however, it is clear that the crystal of ice is held together 
just as much by the ability of hydrogen to link together two atoms 
of oxygen as by the ability of oxygen to link together four atoms 
of hydrogen. 

(b) Chemical Evidence . — The simplest chemical evidence for the 
co-ordination of hydrogen is to be found in potassium hydrofiuoride 

KHFq K -f HF 2 - a complex anion is here formed by the 
union of two fluoride -ions and one hydrogen-ion. Since the fluoride- 
ions are both negatively charged, and each ion carries a complete 
octet of electrons, there can be no direct attraction between them. 
Since, however, both fluoride-ions have an attraction for the 
positively -charged hydrogen-ion, this may very well act as a link 

between them as in the formula IFIHIFI or FHF, where the two 
fluorines are linked together by a hydrogen nucleus, in just the same 
way as the oxygen atoms in ice.* 


2. Applications to Hornopolar Ions. 

(a) Anomalous Properties of Carboxylic Acids . — ^The idea that the 
anomalous optical and chemical properties of the carboxylic acids 
could be explained by means of subsidiary valencies was put forward 
in 1909 by Dr. Ida Smedley (T., 1909, 95, 218, 231), who suggested 
that whilst the oxygen in acetone x>ossesse3 free residual affinities, 
the residual affinities of the two oxygen atoms in the carboxylic acids 
neutralise one another. Hantzsch in 1917 (Bcr., 1917, 50, 1422), 
following up Werner's view that the oxy-acids and their salts should 
be formulated as co-ordination compounds, made the further 
suggestion that the carboxylic acids may actually exist in two forms, 
an unsymmetrical and non-ionisable form, ROO^OH, from which 
the esters are derived, and a symmetrical co-ordinated and iouisahle 

form, R* C<g}H , from which the salts are derived. The polar 

formula recently assigned to acetic acid (this vol., p. 822) shows 
four electrically-charged atoms in a closed circuit like a ring 


magnet, ';H, The peculiaritie.s of the carboxylic acids 

are here ascribed, not to the direct interaction of two oxygens as 


• Latimer and Rodobush (*/. Amer. S'oe., 1920, 42| 1431) havegivena 
simUar explanation of the association of liquid water; the same idea is alao 
developed under the heading of “ Bivalent Hydrogen,” by G. N. Lewis in » 
forthcoming book on “ Valency/' of which he has very kindly allowed zne to 
see the proofs.— T.M.L. 17/8/23. 
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pf. SzQ^^y supposed, but to the Qo^oidination of both oxygens 
with hydrogen, as suggested by Hantzach. Whereas, however, 
Ijotb Werner and Hantesoh place the hydrogen atoms of the oxy- 
acids outside the sphere of co-ordination, the chief object of the 
present paper is to develop the idea that the hydrogen itself can 
form a co-ordinated complex, and may act like a metal in pro- 
viding a link for binding together atoms of other elements. 

(b) Bing Formation , — ^Tschugaev directed attention in 1907 
(j pr. Chem.i 1907, [ii], 75, 153) to the importance of ring-formation 
in stabilising co-ordination compounds, and to the fact that the 
ordinary laws of ring formation apply also in these less familiar 
cases. This factor is of special importance in the case of hydrogen, 
where other factors favouring co-ordination are weak. The co- 
ordination formula for oxalic acid is therefore shown as containing 
a five-atom ring-system as in I rather than a four-atom ring-system 


sinll. 

(I) 



- + - 

Moreover, since Morgan and Smith (T., 1922, 121, 1956) have shown 
that a hydrogen-ion and a molecule of water are often mutually 
replaceable in co-ordination complexes, it is reasonable to 8upj>ose 
that the dihydrates of sulphuric acid and of oxalic acid may be 
represented as III and IV, where the water molecules form con- 
jugated rings containing six atoms. 


(IIL) 




.0 


-f --- 

H: 


+6. 


4/ 


H+ 

I 

s 

Or 

X 


11 


0 


o. 

+H ' 

Ki-A 

4H V 


+H.. .H+ 

0 


(IV.) 


The competition between hydrogen nuclei and water molecules 
for the negative poles of the anion, which is indicated by these 
formulae, is obviously important in connexion with the study of the 
strength of acids, and throws some light on the fact that strong 
acids generally have a strong affinity for water. 

3 . Appluxiiion to Heteropolar Ions. 

The preceding paragraph deals with homopolar anions in which 
all the negative poles are identical, for example, the two oxygens of 
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acetic acid or the four oxygens of sulphuric or of oxaUc acid. 
Heteropolar ions, in which the various poles are (hssiimlar, difiet 
from these in that the ions are tautomeric, that is. they can bs 
formulated in two (or more) ways, corresponding with the fact that 
they can yield two (or more) types of derivatives by the attachment 
of hydrogen or an alkyl group to the different poles. In a recent 
paper (this vol., p. 822), I have pointed out that midtipolar ione 
often give co-ordination compounds, since a metaUic ion can 
attach itself simultaneously to two poles even when ^e ion is 
only univalent. The further suggestion is now made that multi, 
polar ions can give co-ordination compounds also with hydrogen. 
This explains the fact, of which some typical illustrations are dis- 
cussed under (a) and (b) below, that heteropolar ions containing 
three dissimilar negative poles usually give only two hydrides, 
although at least three are theoretically possible. 

(a) Ethyl ricrioocetaic.— According to the ordinary conventions, 
this ester should exist in three forms, namely, a ketone and two 
isomeric enols, I and 11. 

CH3-C(OH):CH-CO-OEt CHj-CO-CHj-CO-OEt 

Ketone. 

Knol II. 


On aseptic distiUation, however, the ester behaves as a binary 
rather than as a ternary mixture, in spite of the fact that the enols 
might be expected to be more nearly equal m stability than the 
enolio and ketonic form. The failure to detect a second end is 
more remarkable when polar formul* are used, since it then appears 
that the tripolar anion (III) can attract a hydrogen nucleus to the 
positions 1 and 3. but is unable to attract it to the P^ion .5 A 
Smple interpretation of the facts is, however, available if it be 
supposed that the hydrogen nucleus may cither (. settle down on 
the carbon atom 3, giving rise to the ketone IV or (n) be 
with both the oxygen poles 1 and 5, giving rise to the co-ordinated 

enol V. 


+ - 
>c-( 
ch/ 


CH 


“\c-0 


HC<^+ :+ H 
>c-o 
Eto/ 

{V.) CJO’Ordinated enol. 


. = 

— o yC o 

Eto/ Eto/ (0) 

(IV.) Ketone. .. . 

The question has often been asked, "What are f e ccnditiom 
that give rise to enohsation of ketones? ’’ t^tthe 

306, 87) suggested that conjugation is gnolic 

additional suggestion can now be made that the m 
compounds are co-ordinated as weU as conjugated. 
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conditions, not only the ions, but the two enols themselves, may be 
regarded as tautomeric, since, although they are usually written in 
two different ways, they are in fact “ not isomeric, but identical.” 
This does not mean that the existence of the unco-ordinated enols 
is impossible, but rather that, when the conditions are such 
as to favour co-ordination, the difficulty of isolating them would 
be so great as to make the task a hopeless one, in view of the readi- 
ness with which both enols would pass into the more stable co- 
ordinated form. 

(b) Nitrocamphor and Benzoylcamphor . — Confirmation of the 
view that tripolar ions usually yield only two out of three possible 
hydrides is afforded by the study of solid ketones such as nitro- 
camphor and benzoylcamphor, each of which is theoretically capable 
of existing in at least three isomeric forms as follows ; 


Enol A* 


an 


^cH-m 

«^c:o 

Ketone. 


CkH 


/C:no-oh 

* x:o 

Enol B. 


Enol A. 


CsH 


* c:o 

Ketoue. 


’CO-C„H, 




Enol B. 


Evidence that the dynamic isomerism of these compounds is 
dominated by only two forms, out of three or more which are possible, 
ia given in the experimental section below. 

It is therefore suggested that the ions VI and X each yield only 
two isomeric hydrides, namely, (i) the ketones VII and XI, by the 
attachment of a proton to the carbon pole at the centre of the 
conjugated system, and (ii) the co-ordinated enols VIII and XII, 
by the attachment of a proton simultaneously to both of the 
terminal oxygen poles, exactly as in the case of ethyl acetoacetate. 


4 .0 

-hNo 
^ 0-0 
+ - 


/ 1 


(VII.) 

5 eH 5 

CH-C -0 

\l ^ ' 


(XI.) Ketone. 


wO 

/K 

/Ci + ^0 

^0 

(VI.) Ion. 

V.H. 

(X.) Ion. 


X /O 

/K 

yC- + ^0 

Cfii/ j t 
X’+ _ +H 

(VIII.) Co-ordinftted enol. 

c --" -0 


CgH,/ I i 

^0 

(Xil.) CO'Oixiinatcd enol. 
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(c) The various formulse that have been suggested for the mucli. 
discussed ester of Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe (this voL, p. 327) can 
all be summarised by formulating the ester as a dihydride of the 
quinquepolar ion Xlll. 


yOEt 

(2)/C(( 

- + c:: + \o(3) 

'OEt 


EtO 


c>5<i 

I 1 

0- -CHg 

\+/ 

H 


CH-CO*OEt 


(XIV.) 


Since it is ae^umed that the hydrogen in the “ normal ’’ form is 
not specifically attached to any one atom of carbon or oxygen, the 
positions assigned to the two hydrogen atoms by the authors are 
as follows : 

Enolic form = 1:3. Ketonic form =1:2. Normal form = 
1 : 0. Perkin’s formula represents the normal form as 2:2'. 

The co-ordination of hydrogen leads, as usual, to no alteration 
in the method of representing the ketonic form of the ester; but 
there is no obvious reason why, in the enolic form, the mobile atom 
of hydrogen should not be attached simultaneously to the two 
oxygen poles 3 and 3^ or even to the four negative poles 2, 2', 3, and 
3\ There is, however, a very grave objection to the view that the 
most stable form of the ester is one in which the hydrogen atom is 
not specifically attached to other atoms, since if this were correct 
this phenomenon should be of very widespread occurrence in 
organic chemistry instead of being so rare as to have escaped 
detection until comparatively recent years. A much more plausible 
view is that the hydrogen in this form of the ester is held with 
crab-like firmness (Morgan, T., 1920, 117, 1457, footnote) as part 
of a co-ordinated complex, in which it is gripped, not by one other 
atom, but by at least two. The stability of the compound suggests 
that all the factors favouring co-ordination must be called into 
play, for example, conjugation and co-ordination, as well as the 
formation of a stable ring-system of five or six atoms. A formula in 
which all these factors are shown can be obtained, as in XIV, by 
attaching one hydrogei^ atom to the carbon pole at 2’, whilst the 
other is co-ordinated (just as in the three compounds discusiird 
above) with the carbon pole 1 as well as with the oxygen pole 3. 
The fact that evidence derived from the formation of lactones points 
to one formula for the normal fonn of the ester, whilst the evidence 
from the action of ozone points to another, may be explained on 
the ground that when the ring is split the co-ordinated hydrogen 
may remain attached cither to carbon or to oxygen. In any case, 
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the finding conclusive evidence as to the structure of 

this ester recalls Forster’s experience in the case of benzoylcamphor, 
and niay be due to a similar cause, namely, the unsuspected co- 
^jj^jination of a hydrogen atom, which causes it to act as if it occupied 
two difieient positions in the molecule. 

(d) VnsatuTOkd Adds. — ^The question has been asked frequently, 
What explanation can be given of the equilibrium of a&- and 
py-unsaturated acids % ” The most interesting case is that of the 
hydrocinnamylidene-acetic and -malonic acids studied by Riiber 
(Ber., iWfij 2742), where isomeric change proceeds in one 
direction in the malonic acid (i), and in the reverse direction (ii) 
when this is converted into the corresponding acetic acid. Under 
the infiuenoe of hot caustic soda the double bond in the last acid 
moves back (apparently reversibly) as in (iii) to the a^-position 
(Fittig, dTinoien, 1894, 283, 47, etc.), although some of the yS-acid 
is also formed, in which the double bond is conjugated with the 
aromatic nucleus. 

(i) C<P6'CH^'CH:CH'CH(C02H)2 > CflH5-CH2UH2'CH:C(002H)2 
(u)->C«H 6 -CH 2 -CH:CH*CH 2 *C 02 H or CeH 6 'CH 2 -CH:CH-CH:C(OH )2 
(iii) ^ CeHj^UHa-CHj'CMICH-COaH and 

These changes can be explained in part by Thule’s theory of 
conjugation, on the ground that the a^-acid is conjugated in ^ the 
*' ketonic,” and the py-acid in the “ enoUc ” form ; but this explana- 
tion appears inadequate in view of the extremely slight tendency 
to enolisation of the carboxylic acids. The theory of co-ordinated 
hydrogen provides a more powerful motive for the change, since the 
enolic form (IX) can be represented as being not merely conjugated, 
but also co-ordinated, and containing a pseudo-aromatic six-atom 
ring, just os in the four preceding cases. A similar formula (X) 
may be assigned to the enolic form of itaconic acid. 


(IX.) 


HC^ " +C-OH 




HO- -O 
+ / 


/ ■..± / 


H 

HOUO-CV " hC‘OH 


HoC- 'O 


(X.) 


Since there is no reason to suppose that any of these acids ate 
stable iu the enolic form, the formulae IX and X should be regarded 
^ intermediate stages in the isomeric change. The fact that these 
changes are promote by strong sodium hydroxide solution, whereas 
isomeric change iu unsaturated hydrocarbons sulh as the iso^ 
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butylenes requires the use of concentrated sulphuric acid (ButbrcMr 
Anndlen, 1877, 189, 44) finds an explanaticai in the mechanise 
suggested above, since the alkali would tend to stabiMse the co, 
ordinated complex. The different mechanism of isomerio change 
which is rendered possible by the carboxylic group may also 
account for the much greater ease with which isomeric change takes 
place in the unsaturated fatty acids as compared with the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

(e) Tartaric Acid , — In the Bakerian I.ccture of 1922 (Lowry and 
Austin, Phil. Trans., 1922, [A], 222, 249) the anomalous rotatory 
"dispersion of tartaric acid and its derivatives was attributed to the 
existence of two dissimilar forms of the acid. After ten years’ 
search, the co-ordination of hydrogen has at last provided a satis, 
factory formula for the elusive labile form of the acid, which may 
now 1^ written as XV, whilst the co-ordinated form of the ethyl 
ester is shown in XVI. These formulae are supported by a con- 
siderable amount of new experimental evidence, which will be 


published shortly. 

OH 

. Ov H /Cv 

H+ 

(XV.) [ I i 

HO 


.OxH/Cv 

i Jl ! 

0-+ C +H 
EtO 


4. Steric Hirulrance. 

Many of the phenomena on which the conception of steric 
hindrance has been based find a simple explanation in the present 
extension of the theory of co-ordination, for example, (i) the absence 
of free rotation about a single bond in tartaric acid, in the diphenic 
acids, and in some compounds of the sugar group, (ii) the abnormal 
physical properties of ortho-derivatives of benzene, (iii) the abnormal 
ionisation of many organic acids, both of the fatty and aromatic 
series, for example, 2 : 6-dihydro xybenzoic acid. Although a full 
discussion of these phenomena is not possible in the present paper, 
it is clear that formulse based on the co-ordination of hydre^en must 
be taken into account in future discussions of the subject. 


Experimental. * 

The experimental evidence, that the dynamic isomerism of 
a-benzoylcamphor and of ir-bromonitrocamphor is dominated b) 


* This section was rewritten and new experimental data added July 23tb, 

1923 . ^ 
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(tflo isomerides only, may be set out under three headings as 

ioWovfs : 

5, Cri/stalUsaiion . 

[а) When ir-bromonitroGamphor is dissolved in chloroform, it 
undergoes isomeric change so slowly that the equilibrium mixture 
can be cryatallised out almost as if the isomerism were static instead 
of dynamic. Two kinds of crystals can then be picked out, separated, 
and measured (Lapworth and Kipping, T., 1896, 69, 304); but a 
repetition of this operation, in order to secure samples of the two 
isomerides for experiments on mutarotation, did not disclose any 
third form of crystal, although the two dominant forms were easily 
picked out. 

(б) In the case of beiizoylcamphor also, two isomeric forms, a 
ketone and an enol, have been submitted to a complete crystallo- 
graphic examination (Forster, T., 1901, 79, 991), but without the 
discovery of any third form. Even more important is the fact that 
Vixseboxse {Diss., Amsterdam, 1920; i?ec. irav. chim., 1921, 40 , 1 ; 
compare Smits, Allotropy,” 1922, p. 186) has plotted a complete 
pseudo-binary equilibrium diagram for this compound without 
encountering any of the complications that would arise from the 
presence of a third form in the equilibrium mixture. Recent 
experiments in tiiis laboratory, with a view to the preparation of 
materials for experiments on mutarotation, have also given no 
evidence of complications arising from the presence of a second form 
of the enol ; the only important complication is due to the ready 
conversion of the material into a purple decomposition product, the 
Fonuation of which is unfortunately non-reversible, since it cannot 
be got rid of by the simple process of evaporating the solution to 
Iryness and thus converting the equilibrium mixture into the least 
soluble of the dynamic isomerides. 

6. Mutarotation. 

The logarithmic law of mutarotation {Bvii. As^oc. 1904, 
198) has been verified in the case of ^r-bromonitrocamphor (T., 
1899, 75, 211), although the two forms did not converge towards 
^he final equilibrium at the same rate in two independent experi- 
nents. In the case of benzoylcamphor, Forster’s mutarotation 
:iurves (T., 1901, 78 , 999), although of similar form, showed a still 
aiger discrepancy in the velocity of convergence towards a final 
i^alue. This discrepancy is easily explained, since the mutarotation 
3 benzoylcamphor, like that of nitrocamphor, appears not to be 
'poiitaneous, but to depend on the presence of a catatyst. Under 
'lormal conditions, the catalyst is probably benzoic acid, formed by 
iy rolysis in presence of a trace of moisture, and particularly under 
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the iufluenoe of light (Lowry and Courtman, T.j 1913, 103, 1214^ 
This hydrolysis appears to be autooatalytic, and to take pUe^ 
more rapidly in the case of the enol than in the ease of the ketone * 
It was therefore not practicable to control the catalysis completely 


Fio. 1, 



0 GO 100 150 200 

Time {minutea). 

Benzoyl campJior in benzene thus x . 

„ „ „ chloroform thus 

either in neutral solutions, or in solvents containing added benzoic 
acid, and satisfactory results could only bo obtained by employing 
an alkaline catalyst. 

• Thus two Bamples with equal mitiol velocities showed a aii-f(rfd increase 
in the case of the enol as compared with a two-fold increase in the case oi 
the ketone. 
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In Forster's experiments, chloroform containing 0-05 per cent, of 
piperidine was used as solvent ; but this solvent is now known to give 
rise to complications, as a result of the formation, by oxidation of 
the chloroform, of carbonyl chloride (Lowry and Magson, T., 1908, 
93, 119) which eliminates the catalyst in the form of a carbamide. 
Ihat something of this sort actually occurred in Forster's experi- 
ments is very probable in view of the relatively low velocity of 
change which he observed. In our experiments, 0 01 per cent, of 
piperidine was found to be sufficient to bring about a very rapid 
mutarotation in chloroform, whilst in benzene O'OOS per cent, of the 
catalyst produced an even more rapid change. The results are set 
out in Tables I and 11 and are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 

The observed rotations were one-tenth of the specific rotations 
shown in the tables, where OT'' represents 0‘01° in the original 
readings. 

In considering these results, it would be of no value to compare 
the velocity constants with those which may be obtained with more 
stable materials. In the present case, reasonable constancy can 
only be obtained by adding sufficient piperidine to drown the effects 
of casually-formed catalysts, such as benzoic acid, whilst avoiding 
the use of so large a quantity as to make the mutarotation too rapid 
for accurate observation. A more just comparison is obtained by 
contrasting the behaviour of benzoylcamphor with that of the closely- 
• related amide and piperidide of camphorcarboxylic acid, which 
differ from benzoylcamphor only in containing the groups ’CO’NHj 
and •CO'NCgHio instead of ‘CO'CgHg.* In the first compound, 
many opportunities for the formation of new isomerides exist, 
which do not occur in the second, where the tertiary nitrogen does 
not carry a directly-attached hydrogen atom. Even here, however, 
the possibility of transferring a mobile hydrogen atom from carbon 
to nitrogen (and conversely) instead of to oxygen only, is sufficient 
to produce a series of most striking anomalies in the mutarotation 
curves (Lowry and Glover, T., 1913, 103, 913). In particular, the 
mutarotation curves of this substance exhibit the periods of 
induction and points of inflexion which are amongst the most con- 
spicuous evidences of actions depending on a series of successive 
unimolecular changes (Lowry and John, T., 1910, 79, 2634). The 
absence of any such features in the case of the closely-related 
benzoylcamphor may therefore be regarded not as a mere accident, 
but as definite evidence in favour of the view that the dynamic 
isomerism is dominated by two only of the many possible forms 

* The last two compounds, in addition to having Bimilar formula, exhibit 
unportant morphotropio rolatiouahipB (Glover and Lowry, T., 1912, 101, 
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Mutarotion 


Tim© 

(minutes). 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

20 

24 

28 

30 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

60 

90 

128 

360 


Tablb I. 

of Benzoylcamphor at 20° (in chlorofonn containing 
0*01 per cent, of piperidine). 

^EnoUcform. (5) Kotenio form. 

Time 

€ * (minutes). [Outi* * 

2 162 - 2 » 

all-T * ^’'*■9 

320-6 (0.074) 0 1|M 0-048 

314-7 (0-068) 8 189*4 0049 

0065 12 206-1 O-OM 

30VQ 0-061 16 218 0 0 052 

302*5 0-059 20 227'6 0-052 

29^5 0-05 7 24 235-7 0 052 

nil 0-055 28 241-9 0-052 

295.4 0-053 30 244-6 0-052 

lilt 0-050 33 ^8-2 0-051 

oefi.i 0050 36 251 2 0-051 

28®6 ^43 40 254-7 0-061 

000.7 0-047 44 257-4 0-051 

279-2 0-046 48 259*6 0-050 

nil 0-^5 62 261*3 0*060 

I W 0-045 f |63-9 0-049 

l]tl 13 ^ 3 ^ 3-3 

o?o.l 167 209-0 

o7n.n 420 269*7 


Mean 0-052 

Tabu: II. 

Mutarotation of Benzoylcamphor at 
O'OOS per cent, of p 


Mean 0-061 


(«) 

Enolic form. 


Time 


ij + 

linutes). 

[“Iwii* 

c 

2 

270*1® 


4 

267-0 


6 

264*7 

0-137 

8 

262*8 

0*139 

10 

261*6 

0-133 

12 

260-7 

0-127 

14 

260-0 

0-121 

16 

259-4 

0-122 

18 

258-8 

0-116 

20 

258-6 

0*121 

22 

258-4 

0-111 

24 

257-9 

0-123 

26 

257-6 

0-131 

28 

257-6 

0124 

30 

257-5 

01 19 

32 

257-3 

0-131 

Final value 257*1 



Mean 0-126 


■ at 20® (in benzene containing 
of piperidine). 

(5) Ketonic form. 
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(mmutiea). 
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Fin^ value 256*3 


Mean O-lOo 
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of the compound. At the same time, it must be recognised that the 
complete absence of a third form cannot be infen^ direcUy from 
tjjo unimolecular character of a series of mutarotation curves. 
Thus, if the third form were only a minor constituent, or if it had 
the same rotatory power as the equilibrium mixture of the other 
two forms, ita presence might be masked completely. This maaking 
of a third form is, however, much less likely to occur in the camphor 
series, where even the rotatory dispersions are often anomalous, 
than in the sugar series, where simple numerical relationships 
between optical rotatory powers are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion {Tanret, Comjpt, rend., 1901, 132, 487 ; Malthy, T., 1922, 121, 
2608 ; this voh, p. 1404), whilst simple rotatory dispersion may he 
observed even in compounds containing five asymmetric atoms 
(Lowry and Abram, Trans. Faraday Soc., 1914, 10, 106), 

7 . Chemioed Evidejice, 

The prediction made in the first paper of this series, that com- 
pounds which have been studied as examples of dynamic isomerism 
should afford excellent material for the preparation of co-ordinated 
derivatives, has been fully verified in the case of benzoylcamphor. 
The metallic derivatives already prepared include the lithium, 
glucinum, aluminium, manganese, iron, cobalt, and copper com- 
pounds; these are all obviously co-ordinated, whilst the sodium 
compound behaves more like a metallic salt. Detailed descriptions 
and analyses of these co-ordinated derivatives of benzoylcamphor 
will form the subject of a later paper ; but the further suggestion 
of the present paper, that the enolic compound may itself be co- 
ordinated, already receives experimental support from the fact that, 
after a laborious attempt to determine uhich of the two possible 
enols he was dealing with, Forster (T., 1903, 83, 89) was unable to 
discriminate clearly between them. This result would receive a 
natural explanation if the two enols are, in fact, both co-ordinated 
and therefore identical, although this would not preclude the possi- 
bility that the co-ordinated ring might break preferentially in one 
way, and so yield predominantly derivatives of one cnoi only. 


8 Summary. 

(а) The co-ordination of hydrogen is proved by the A-ray 

analysis of ice, and by the existence of the complex ion FHF, where 
two fluorine-ions are held together by their mutual attraction for a 
hydrogen-ion. 

(б) The co-ordination of hydrogen-ions with the homopolar ions 
of oxy-acids explains many of the anomalous properties of these 
acids. Molecules of water may also be co-ordinated with 
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iozus ; their competition with protons may be an important factor in 
determinii^ the strength of acids. 

(c) The co-ordination of Hydrogen with heteropolar ions giyg^ 
rise to 4lkitomeric enols which are ** not isomerie but identical ’* 
In this way an explanation is given of the f aoli^lhat only two of three 
or more possible forms of ethyl aoetoacetate, nitrooamphor, or 
ben^oyi-camphor are known. 

{d) The co-ordination of hydrogen provides an alternative 
ex^anation of many phenomena that have been ascribed hitherto 
to steric hindrance. 

UnIYBBSTTV OHEMlCAti IABORATORY, 

CAMBKiraE, [Received f May 1923.] 


CCXXXV . — The Diffiision of Oxygen through Silver, 

By Leo Spbnoeb. 

Teoost (CompL rend., 1884, 98, 1427) found that, at 778°, oxygen 
and air diffused through two silver tubes of different thicknesses, 
the rates, in c.c. per sq. metre per hour, being 1700 and 890, respec- 
tively, through the thicker tube, and 3330 and 1640 through the 
thinner. Sieverta {Z. fkysikal. OAcm., 1905, 50, 198) reports that 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen do not diffuse through silver at 
040°. Nemst and von Wartenburg, in their researches on the 
dissociation of water vapour, found that, after a few houra’ heating 
at 800°, a silver tube became porous, at room temperature, to all 
gases ; and this they attributed to oxygen diffusing through and 
breaking up the structure of the metal. 

In view of the indefinite state of our knowledge it was decided 
to reinvestigate the subject. The present paper contains an account 
of the preliminary work. The experiments have, however, been 
unavoidably interrupted. ^ 

The apparatus (Fig. 1) employed in the experiments consisted 
of a silver tube, 500 mm, long, 3*6 mm. in external diameter, and 
0*3 mm. thick, closed at one end and wound into a spiral I3'2 mm. 
in external diameter, with each coil almost touching the next. , 
The length of the fini^ed spiral about 70 mm. The open end 
of the spiral was welded to a thick capillary tube of silver 40 cm. 
long, 3*0 mm. in external and 0*5 mm, in internal diameter. A 
silica thermo-couple tube, 6 mm. in diameter, situated along the 
central axis of the spiral arid projecting on either side, enabled the 
temperature gradients to be determined; the highest and the 
lowest temTCrature of the spiral were within 5° to 6° of the mean 
temperature. 
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The coil was heated in a glazed porcelain tube and, to avoid any 
nossible contamination, was so mounted that it touched nothing 
silverj being held by three silver rods riveted to two silver 
For the same reason, the silica tube of the thermo-couple 

in 

The porcelain tube passed through an outer fireclay tube, electnc- 
ally heated ; by varying the resistance, the temperature of the coil 
could be kept steady to 1— 2^ 

Two rubber stoppers closed the porcelain tube. Through one 
Tossed the thermocouple and a glass tu^ connected .to an open 
^Ecury gauge. This allowed the porcelain tube to be filled with 


Fia. 1. 



oxygen or other gas at known pressures. Through the other passed 
the capillary of the silver spiral, which was connected to a gauge 
containing oUve oil and further on to an open mercury gauge. 
By means of the connexions shown in the sketch, both the silver 
spiral and the porcelain tube M*ei*c connected to the Topler pump. 

The apparatus was designed so as to be as sensitive as possible. 
The area of the silver tube was lafge (50 0 sq. cm.). The volume of 
the spiral and of the connecting tubes was made as small as possible 
(101 C.C.). The gauge contained a liquid of low density (0*93), 
and the level was read by means of a telescope enabling a change 
of 0*01 mm. to be detected. 

For the purpose of making a measurement, the porcelain tube 
was filled with gas at the required pressure, the temperskture regu*- 
iated, and the spiral kept evacuated. When it \ yq ^ considered that 

VOL. exxin. 4 c 
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equilibrium conditions had set in, the tap on the oil gauge 
closed and the rate of rise of pressure observed by means of the 
telescope. 

At room temperature, the silver spiral was gas-tight, but at a 
sufficiently high temperature and pressure, gas was observed to 
pass through it. The rate of difiusion was very slow and the amount 
of gas passing through very small, but the following experiments 
showed that diffusion of oxygen was really occurring. (1) In the 
case of air, the gas that diffused through was almost pure oxygen 
the percentage of this gas being 90 at 337°, 95 at 400°, and 97 at 
500°. (2) When the oxygen or air was displaced by hydrogen or 
carbon dioxide, diffusion stopped. (3) When the hydrogen or 
carbon dioxide was again displaced by oxygen or air, diffusion 
recommenced. 

Estimations of the rate of diffusion were made ; but it has since 
been surmised that the olive oil in the g^ugc dissolved a certain 
amount of gas and therefore the values given below cannot be 
regarded as trustworthy. The total amount of gas entering the 
whole spiral at an average rate during one hour was only 0-07 c.c. 
Unfortunately, it has not been possible to repeat the experiments 
with another liquid in the gauge. 

After the pressure had risen somewhat, in order to set the gauge 
back to zero the tap had to be opened and then closed again. After 
this, at the commencement, a higher rate of diffusion was usually 
observed, due probably to the gas dissolving in the oil. It waa 
overcome by making all the measurements over a small range of 
pressures. Concordant results were obtained when measurements 
were made over the range of pressure 0*53 — 0 66 mm. of mercuiy. 

The effect of temperature on the rate of diffusion is shown by 
the values given in Table I. 


Temperature. 

Table 1. 

Air at 760 mm. 

Kate of diffusion 
in c.c. per sq. cm, 
per second X 10\ Temperature. 

Kate of difluaioQ 
in c.c, per sq. cm. 
per second X 10’. 

292“^ 

0*05 

400“ 

2-0 

315 

0-13 

450 

63 

348 

0-o9 

483 

9-6 

379 

1-2 

503 

15-2 


^Thase rates are very slow ; the average is 4*3 X 10”^ c.c. persq, 
cm, per second, which is a hundred times smaller than the slowest 
rate measured by Richardson, Nichol, and Parnell in their r^earches 
cm the diffusion of hydrogen through platinum {Phil, Mag-, 19^^» 
[Vi], 8,1). 
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The results obtained for air and for oxygen at different pressures 
at 400° are given in Table II (P = pressure in mm. of mercury. 


anda; = 

rate of diffusion in c.c. per sq. cm. 

per second). 




Table II. 



p. 

I X 10^ 

P. 

X X 10^ 

P. 

a: X 10^ 



Air at 

400®. 



760 

213 

421 

1-32 

221 

0-84 

758 

1-94 

379 

1*36 

198 

0*70 

740 

1-85 

370 

116 

164 

066 

650 

1-83 

357 

1-12 

113 

0-36 

632 

1-76 

349 

M4 

103 

0-35 

595 

1-59 

300 

0-94 

77 

0-18 

495 

1-65 

252 

0-86 

43 

004 

436 

1*28 

230 

0-84 





Oxygen 

at 400". 



785 

4-58 

167 

1-58 

67 

0-82 

776 

4-32 

^ 162 

1*68 

57 

046 

630 

4-23 

» 127 

1-45 

51 

0*61 

430 

300 

104 

1*20 

47 

0-61 

275 

2-45 

85 

MO 

29 

0-27 

189 

1*90 

85 

0-95 

20 

015 

171 

1-80 

73 

0*81 

19 

0-17 


It \vill be seen that the rate of diffusion with air is slower, at a 
given pressure, than the rate with oxygen, the difference increasing 
with increasing pressure. If the rates of diffusion are plotted 
against pressure, it will be found that the two curves (starting at 
P ^ 10 mm. for oxygen and at P = 45 mm. for air) are parabolic 
they are, in fact, well represented by the equations a: -f 6*6 X 10^ = 

0 95 X 10“® VP for air and a; -f- 6*6 X 10“® = 1*85 X 10"^ VP 
for oxygen. The axes of the parabolas lie below the pressure axis, 
Abscissa), but parallel to it. 

If it can be assumed that, between the pressures 0*53 mm. and 
'66 mm. of mercury, the oil in the gauge absorbs gas at the rate of 
6 X 10 ® X 50 c.c. per second (50 sq. cm. being the area of the 
liver spiral), then, this correction having been applied, the curves 
?ould pass through the origin and would show definitely that the 
ate of diffusion is proportional to the square root of the pressure, 
n experiments carried out at other temperatures, however, a 
liSerent rate of absorption has to be assumed and therefore the 
xplanation is not wholly satisfactory. 

The results obtained at other temperatures are of the same char- 
icter as those already given, so only the equations need be recorded. 
Ibese are a; ~j- 8*5 X 10“® = 2*26 X 10 ® V-^ » 

1'58 X 10“^ = 4*08 X 10“® -y/F for air at 483°; and x + 
2'57 X 10~7 = 6*62 X 10~® V^ ^ correctnesa 

of all these equations (including the 400° results) was proved by 

4o2 
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plotting the experimental values of the rates of diffusion against 
the square roots of the pressures, when straight lines were obtained 

The values obtained by Troost {loc. cit.) agree with those calculated 
on tlie assumption that the rate of diffusion is strictly proportional 
to the square root of the pressure of the oxygen. 

The evidence as it stands seems to indicate that the rate of 
diffusion is proportional to the square root of the pressure and 
consequently, that the oxygen in the silver is in the atomic, not 
molecular form. This deduction is interesting in view of the results 
of Sieverts and Hagenacker {Z. 'physikaL CAem., 1909, 68 , II 5 ) 
and of Donnan and Shaw (/, 80 c. Chem. Ind., 1910, 29, 987), who 
found that the solubility of oxygen in molten silver also obeys the 
same law\ It is further interesting that the rate of diffusion of 
hydrogen through hot platinum was shown by Richardson, Nichol, 
and Parnell {loc, cit.) also to be proportional to the square root of 
the pressure. The theoretical significanc^of this law, with regani 
to silver, is discussed in the paper by Bonnan and Shaw juat 
mentioned. 

Summary. 

( 1 ) An apparatus to demonstrate the diffusion of oxygen 
through silver is described. 

(2) The rates of diffusion are very small, 

(3) The quantitative measurements, so far as they are trust- 
worthy, indicate that the rate of diffusion of oxygen is proportional 
to the square root of the pressure. 

(4) In the case of air, the diffusion is preferential, the nitrogen 
being held back. 

** Kimgswood,” Vange, Essex. [Received ^ June 22nd, 1923.] 


CCXXXVI , — The Proj^erties of Ammonium Nitrate, 
Part VL The Eecipt'ocal Salt Pair Ammonium 
Nitrate and Potasmm Sulphate, 

By Edgak Phiup Pkrman and Willumi John Howells. 

In Part V, a system was described containing one set of mixed 
crystals (ammonium nitrate and potassium nitrate). The system 
now under consideration is much more complex; three sets d 
mixed crystals have been proved to exist, namely, ammonium 
nitrate and potassium nitrate, ammonium nitrate and ammonium 
sulphate, ammonium sulphate and potassium sulphate. It would 
appear, therefore, that the four salts are more or less iaomorphous, 
* or at least capable of forming mixed crystals with each other, sff 
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that there is the possibility of the formation of six x)airs of mixed 
crystals and also of more complex combinations. A special 
difficulty encountered in this system was the slight solubility 
of the sulphates in fused ammonium nitrate. It was often neces- 
sary to heat for many hours in an oil-hath at about 170'* before a 
clear solution could be obtained. The range of the experiments is 
therefore comparatively small. 

Binary Systems. — ^Three binary systems have been investigated : 

(1) Ammonium nitrate and potassium nitrate (see Part V, this 
vol, p. 841). 

(2) Ammonium nitrate and ammonium sulphate ; no eutectic is 
formed. 

(3) Potassium nitrate and potassium sulphate, sliowing a eutectic 
at 337*6° with 1*0 per cent, of sulphate. 

Ternary Systems. — There i.s only one ternary system, consisting 
of the three pairs of mixed crystals already mentioned, which are 
in equilibrium with one another at the ternary point 150*5°. 

The following are the various systems studied : 

(а) Ammonium nitrate and potassium nitrate. 

(б) Ammonium nitrate and ammonium sulphate. 

(c) Potassium nitrate and potassium sulphate. 

{d) Ammonium nitrate and potassium sulphate. 

(c) {Ammonium nitrate and potassium nitrate) eutectic and 
potassium sulphate. 

(/) (Ammonium nitrate and potassium nitrate) eutectic and 
ammonium sulphate. 

{g) (Ammonium nitrate -f 4% potassium nil rale) and ammonium 
sulphate. 

{h) (Ammonium nitrate f 8% potassium nitrate) and ammonium • 
sulphate. 

{k) (Ammonium nitrate + 11% potassium nitrate) and am- 

monium sulphate. 

(?) (Ammonium nitrate -f 17'^^ p>otassium nitrate) and am- 

moiimm sulphate. 

(m) (Ammonium nitrate -f 19% potassium nitrate) and am- 

monium sulphate. 

(w) (Ammonium nitrate + 20*5% potassium nitrate) and am- 
monium sulphate. 

(o) (Ammonium nitrate -f 22% potasvsiuin nitrate) and am- 

monium sulphate. 

Curve (a). See Part V (foe. cit.), p. 842. 

Curve (6). The freezing point of ammonium nitrate is raised 
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steadily on addition of ammonium sulphate. The salts thei^fojg 
are either isomorphous or sufficiently alike in character to fomj 
mixed crystals. Fig. 1 shows the experimental results. Here 
is only one solid phase, namely, mixed crystals of ammonium 
nitrate and ammonium sulphate. The majority of the curves 
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AmvMnium nitrate ammonium sulphate. 



are very similar to this one, namely, curves rf, e, gf, A, h. The solid 
phases are as follows : 

(?)» (h), (ik), mixed crystals of ammonium nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate ; in (e) and (/), mixed crystals of ammonium 
sulphate and potassium sulphate. 

Curve (i) is of the usual two-branch type; the solid phase on 
the left is mixed crystals of ammonium and potassium nitrates, 
and on the right ammonium and potassium sulphates. The curves 
are convex above. 
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Curves (m), (»), and (o) are also of the two-branch type, but 
convex below and forming a poorly defined minimuin. The solid 
T^hases are the same as in curve ( 1 ). 

^ The general diagram (see Part IV, T., 1922, 121, 2477) is shown 
. jijg 2 ; the concentrations were read for every 2®. There are 
two well-defined areas : mixed crystals of ammonium and potassium 
nitrates and mixed crystals of the two sulphates. A third area, 
onsisting of mixed crystals of ammonium nitrate and ammonium 


Fia. 2. 



it would be an exceptionally interesting one. 

Potassium nitrate and potassium sulphate form a eutectic, so 
that the boundary line will run to that point, but it is impossible 
to say whether ammonium and potassium sulphates form a eutectic 
or not ; if so, the boundary line would branch and run to that 
point. Fig. 3. It would seem more probable, however, from the 
results obtained that there are only twx> main areas, viz. (!) mixed 
crystals of ammonium and potassium nitrates; (2) mixed crystals 
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of ammomum and potassium sulphates, merging gradually 
mixed crystals of ammomum sulphate and ammonium nitrate. 

The four salts of this system appear capable of forming 
crystals all together, in triplets, or in pairs, and it is therefore 
hazardous to make any predictions as to the remainder of the 
diagram. 

Summary. 

(1) The freezing point of ammonium nitrate is raised steadily 
by the addition of ammonium sulphate. 

( 2 ) An equilibrium diagram is given for the sj^stem 2 NH^N 03 ^ 
K2SO4 


Fic, 3. 



This shows a ternary point, at 156'5°, at which three pairs of 
mixed crystals are in equilibrium, namely, ammonium nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate, ammonium sulphate and potassium sulphate, 
and ammonium nitrate and potassium nitrate. Tlie experimental 
results are given in an appendix. 

Freezing Points of Binary Mixtures. 

(a) Addition of KNO 3 to KK^NO^. 


%KN 03 . 

00 

2-C 

7-6 

10-8 

11-6 

12-6 

13-6 

F. pt 

.. 109-4^ 

167*0® 

162-9® 

159-5® 

158-9® 

157-7® 

Urr 

%KN 03 . 

.. 150 

15-8 

16-7 

18-2 

19-2 

20-9 


pt 

158*9® 

160-3® 

161-9® 

165-9® 

1G9-9® 

171-8® 
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(6) Addition of (NH4)2S04 to OT4NO3. 


% {NH*)|S04 
F.pt 


%(NH4),S0. 

F. pt 


00 0^7 

169-4‘’ 169-9'’ 

4-6 5-0 

177-7'" 178-6“ 


0-39 0-92 

170-3“ ITI-S*" 
8-2 9-6 

ISO-e® 180-5® 


1-6 

2-1 

172-5“ 

173-6“ 

lX-6 

13-9 

180-8“ 

180-8“ 


3-04 

175-7“ 


(c) Addition of KNO3 to K2SO4. 


%K,SO* ... 
F. pt 


00 

339-8“ 


0-56 M 1-52 1-7 

339-2“ 338-7“ 337-6“ 337-8“ 


2-2 2-74 3-4 

338-5“ 338-9“ 339-5“ 


Freezing PoinU of Ternary Syaterne, 

(d) Addition of K2SO4 to NH4NO3. 


%K,SO. ... 

0-0 

0-6 

1-7 

2-6 

4-1 

F. pt 

169-6“ 

170-7“ 

171-7“ 

172-2“ 

173-4“ 

«,!,K,SO, ... 

5-6 

7-6 

9-5 

9-8 

11-9 

F. pt 

173-9“ 

176-0“ 

176-3“ 

175-8“ 

176-2“ 

(e) Addition of K2SO4 

to (NH4NO, 

1 + KNOg eutectic). 


%K,S 04 ... 

0-4 

0-98 

2-0 

2-3 

2-8 

F. pt 

158-3“ 

159-6“ 

160-8“ 

161-2“ 

161-9“ 

%K,SO* ... 

3-5 

3-9 

4-1 

5-16 


F.pt 

163-2“ 

163-6“ 

164-0“ 

164-5“ 



(/) Addition of (^4)2804 to (NH4NO3 -f KNO3 eutectic). 


%(NH 4 ),S 04 

0-4 

1-15 

1-53 

2-1 

F. pt 

169-3“ 

162-2“ 

163-9“ 

164-8“ 

%(NH4)aS04 

F. pt 

2-62 

166-7“ 

3-25 

166-6“ 

4-33 

168-7“ 

5-6 

169-9“ 


{g) Addition of (NH:4)2S04 to (NH4N03 + 4% liNOg). 


%(NH,),SO, 

0-0 

0-64 

1-3 

2-36 

3-25 

F, pt 

166-1“ 

168-4“ 

170-1“ 

172-1“ 

173-9“ 

% (NH.),SO. 

4-99 

5-63 

6-7 

6-27 

7-32 

F. pt. 

176-1“ 

176-6“ 

176-5“ 

177-0“ 

178-2“ 


{h) Addition of (NH4)2S04 to {NH4NO3 -F 8% KNO3). 


% (NH4)aS04 0-0 

0-2 

0-6 

1-26 

1*55 

2-24 

F.pt lG2-6“ 

163-2“ 

164-6“ 

106-4“ 

167-2“ 

169-0“ 

% (NH.),SO. 3-33 

3-9 

4-13 

6-18 

6-1 

7-03 

F. pt ITl-O" 

171-9“ 

172-9“ 

173-7“ 

174-4“ 

175-0“ 


2-83 

170-1“ 


[k] Addition of (KH4)2S04 to (NH4NO3 + 11% KNO3). 


% (NH4),S04 0-0 

F-Pt 169-8“ 


0-97 

163-4“ 


2-1 

166-4“ 


^•2 

168-6“ 


4*1 

169-8“ 


4-8 

171-1“ 


5-8 

171-8“ 


(i) Addition of (NHi) 2S04 to (NH4NO3 + 17% KNO.) 

% 1NH.),S0, 

F.pt 


% (NH,),S0, 

pt 


0-0 

0-67 

1-43 

1-8 

2-2 

162-8“ 

162-1“ 

160-4“ 

1611“ 

162-0“ 

3-7 

4-12 

4-36 

6-6 

6-2 

166-1“ 

166-6“ 

166-0“ 

168-0“ 

168-9“ 


172-6“ 


2-65 
162-8“ 
7 1 
169-3* 


4o^ 
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(m) Addition of to (NH^NOg + 19% KNOg). 


%(NH,),S04 
F. pt 

0-0 

167-4® 

0-64 

166-r 

10 

165-5® 

M2 

165-2® 

224 

163-2® 

2-7 

162-9° 

%(NH4),S0, 
F. pt 

n-l 

162-7® 

3-33 

163-0® 

3-4 

163-i® 

4-1 

164-3® 

5-17 

166-2® 

5.9 

167-5® 

(n) Addition of to (NH^NOg 

; + 20-5% KNO 3 ). 

% {NH 4 ),S 04 
F. pt 

0-0 

171-4® 

0-67 

170-1® 

1-73 

167-8® 

2-37 

166-0® 

2-8 

165-0® 

3-25 

164-5° 

% (NH^lrSO* 
F. pt 

4-12 

163-7® 

4-37 

163-7® 

5-1 

164-4® 

5-48 

165-2® 

6-3 

166-7® 


(o) Addition of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 to (NH^NOg 

+ 22% KNO 3 ). 


% (NH4),S04 

F. pt. 

0-0 

174-5® 

M4 

1721® 

2-04 

169-6® 

2-87 

168-3® 

2-9 

168-0® 

3-83 

166-5° 

% (NH4),S04 

F. pt 

3-9 

166-5® 

4-4 

165*7® 

4-34 

165-7 

5-01 

165-0® 

5-68 

164-9° 

6-29 

165-7® 

Univeksity College, 

Cardiff. 


[ Received ^ 

, June Sth , 

1923.] 


CCXXXVII . — Complex Formation in Lead Nitrak 
Solutions. Part /. The Ternary Systems Lead 
Nitrate-Sodium Nitrate- Water, and Lead Niirak- 
Potassium N Urate- W ater. 

By Samuel Glasstonb and Harold Nicholas Saunders. 

LeBlanc and Noyes {Z. physikal. Ckem.j 1890, 6, 386) appear the 
first to have noted that the solubility of lead nitrate in water at 
the ordinary temperature is increased by the presence of potassium 
nitrate, but decreased by sodium nitrate. The difference was 
ascribed to the existence of potassium nitrate in solution as double 
molecules, and cryoscopic measurements were recorded in favour 
of this view. The cases mentioned were, how'ever, isolated examples. 
Lewis {Diss., Breslau, 1908) determined the solubility of a series of 
mixtures of lead nitrate with sodium and potassium nitrate respec- 
tively, in water at 25*3° ; he concluded that in the presence of the 
sodium salt the solubility of lead nitrate was in agreement with 
Nemst’s law on the influence of a common ion, but that in the case 
of potassium nitrate there was evidence of the formation of com- 
plex ions. It may be pointed out that Nemst’s law would scarcely 
be applicable to such concentrated solutions as are being considered 
here. The different behaviour of the sodium and potassium salts 
led Lewis to suggest that in the latter case the alkali metal itself 
formed part of a complex positive . ion, to which, from potential 
measurements, was given the formula KPbNOg’* ; similar complex 
formation was thought not to occur with soium nitrate. This 
view, however, is not in accordance with the strong elcctro-positive 
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nature of potassium ; in fact, according to the modern electron 
theory of valency, the existence of such a stable complex ion as 
KPbNOs” would scarcely be expected. It is much more probable 
that the lead enters into a complex anion, for example, Pb{N03)4 
which may exist to some extent, according to unpublished measure- 
ments, in a solution of pure lead nitrate in water. 

The addition of either sodium or potassium nitrate to a solution 
of lead nitrate causes a considerable diminution of the plumbous-ion 
concentration, measured electromotively (Lewis, loc. cit> ; Gumming, 
frans. Faraday Soc.^ 1907, 2, 199; Abegg and von Labendzinski, 
Z. EkJctrochem., 1904, 10, 77; Fernau, Z, anorg. Cimn,, 1898, 17, 
327), thus indicating complex formation in each case, although to 
a greater extent with the potassium salt. In view of this simi- 
larity in behaviour of the alkali nitrates, the object of this work 
was to investigate the factors affecting the solubility relationships 
of lead nitrate in the presence of either of these salts. 

Miss Isaac (T., 1908, 93, 384) has determined the saturation 
temperatures of solutions containing varying amounts of lead 
nitrate and a fixed ratio of sodium nitrate to water; from these 
results it has been calculated that 100 parts of water dissolve 
’43*01 and 57*99 parts by weight of lead nitrate at 32'* and 65°, 
respectively, in the presence of a constant amount {75 parts) of 
soium nitrate. The ratio of solubilities is thus 1*35, whilst in 
pure water for the same two temperatures the ratio is 1*48. The 
effect of sodium nitrate is apparently to cause a relative decrease 
in solubility as the temperature rises, and an increase as the tem- 
perature falls. At a sufficiently low temperature we should expect 
to find that sodium nitrate increases the solubility of lead nitrate 
just as potassium nitrate does at the ordinary temperature, and that 
if potassium nitrate behaves in a similar manner, at high temper- 
atures it will cause a diminution in the solubility of lead nitrate. 
To test this possibility, the ternary systems KN0g-Pb(N03)2-H20 
and NaN03-Pb(N03)2-H30 were investigated completely at 
20** and 50°, and partly at 0° and KX)'*. Lewis (loc. cit.) deter- 
mined the isotherms at 25*3°, but made no analysis of thei solid 
phases; his results are expressed as gram-mols. per litre, which 
is a very unsatisfactory method of expression when dealing with 
such concentrated solutions. In the present work, the liquid and 
wet solid phases were analysed ; the results were plotted on the usual 
triangular diagram, and extrapolation to the dry solid phase was 
carried out according to the method of Schreinemakers (Z. physikal. 
C'Aem.,1893, 11, 81). 

Experimental. 

General Procedure . — In most cases the salts were mechanically 
unxed in known proportions, and water was added until they were 

4c*2 
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just dissolved at temperatures about 10° higher than that of the 
isothermal. These mixtures were then stirred in a gas^regulated 
thermostat for two or three days ; after allowing time to settle, 
samples of the clear liquid and of the wet solid wem removed for 
analysis. For the 50° isothermal, unsaturated solutions were often 
allowed to evaporate slowly, until sufficient solid for analysis had 
separated out. 

Method of Analysis.— A weighed amount of the hquid or wet 
solid was heated first on a water-bath, then in an air-oven at 110^ 
and finally on a hot plate at about 130° ; in this way, the amount of 
water was determined. The dried soUd was then dissolved in a 
known volume of water, an aliquot part taken and the lead in this 
estimated gravimetrically as sulphate by the method described 
in Treadwell’s “ Quantitative Analysis,” 1919, p. 174. Hy^lysig 
of lead nitrate was negligible, and caused no trouble during the 
evaporation; further, the general analytical method was tested 
on mixtures made up from known weights of lead nitrate with 
sodium nitrate and potassium nitrate, respectively. The results 
obtained were in very good agreement with theory, proTided 
sufficient care was taken to wash the lead sulphate precipitate 
very thoroughly with 5 per cent, sulphuric acid. 

BesuUs, 

NaN 03 -Pb(N 03 )a-H 20 at 25°. 

Solution. Residue. 


NaNOj. 
0 / ^ 

Pb(NO.)s. 

0 / 

/o- 

HaO. 

0 / 

. 0 - 

NaNOj. 

%- 

PblNOg),. 

0/ 

/o- 

HjO. 

%- 

47-86 

0-00 

52-14 

— 

— 

— 

45-71 

4-30 

49-99 

84-95 

1-25 

13-80 

41-32 

13-17 

43-51 

87-16 

2-75 

10-09 

40-32 

15-47 

44-21 

58-96 

24-46 

16-58 

36-43 

16-86 

46-71 

9-77 

78-65 

11-58 

30-08 

18-99 

50-93 

1-81 

95-87 

2-32 

20-94 

22-33 

56-73 

2-55 

90-63 

6-82 

17-69 

23-86 

68-45 

4-99 

82-10 

12-91 

10-04 

27-86 

62-10 

0-76 

93-00 

6-24 

602 

30-89 

63-09 

1-46 

87-48 

11-16 

0-00 

37-17 

62-83 

— 

— 



Solid phase. 
NaNO, 

»» 

NaNOj+PbfNO,), 

Pb(NO,), 


NaN 03 -Pb(N 0 ,)s-H ,0 at 50°. 
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The following results were obtained at 0® and 100° : 


^^perature. 

0** 

100 “ 


KaNO, {%). 
2-91 
4-24 


Pb{KO,), (%). 
28-70 
25-80 
65-65 
60-78 


H,0 (%). 
71-30 
71-20 
44-35 
44-98 


Solid phf^e. 
Pb(NO,), 


The results are represented in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1, 
IIjO 



KN 03 -Pb(N 03 ) 2 -H 20 at 25°. 


Solution. Residue. 


KNOj. 

0/ 

/O' 

Pb(NO,),. 

%. 

H,0. 

%* 

KNO,. 

o/ 

/O* 

Pb(NO,),, 

o/ 

/o- 

HjO. 

0 

/O' 

Solid phase. 

27-39 

0-00 

72-61 



— 

— 

KNOj 

27-03 

15-14 

67-83 

70-38 

7-28 

22 34 


26-93 

9-24 

63-83 

72-40 

3-54 

24-06 


25-93 

28-06 

46-02 

67-70 

11-91 

20-39 


24-92 

40-99 

34-09 

63-45 

19-87 

16-68 

KNO,+Pb{NOs), 

24-67 

41-93 

33-40 

25-62 

56-61 

17-77 

14-73 

40-86 

44-41 

2-00 

92-49 

6-51 

Pb(NO,), 

8-42 

39-27 

52-31 

1-28 

95-40 

3-32 


4-90 

37-95 

67*15 

1-26 

94-45 

4-29 


2-75 

37-37 

69-88 

M3 

96-55 

2-32 

» 

0-00 

37-17 

62-83 

— 

— 

— 

«> 
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KN 03 -Pb(N 09 ) 2 -H 20 at 50". 

Solution. Residue. 


KNO,. 

Pb(NO,)s. 

H»0. 

KNO 3 . 

Pb{N03)3. 

H 3 O. 


%• 

%. 

0/ 

/o- 

%• 

%• 

0/ 

/o- 

Solid phase. 

45-51 

0-00 

64-49 

— 

— . 

— 

KNO, 

41*72 

1203 

46-25 

77-83 

4-55 

17-62 


37-69 

26-47 

35-84 

68-58 

13-17 

18-25 


36-33 

32-32 

31-35 

78-72 

10-66 

10-62 

KNO,+I>b(N 0 ,), 

Pb(NO.), 

33-14 

42-14 

24-72 

46-30 

36-43 

17-27 

30-98 

43-05 

25-97 

7-96 

86-13 

6-91 

27-47 

43-45 

29-08 

14-95 

69-88 

15-17 

19-38 

44-38 

36-24 

4-63 

85-54 

9-83 


16-16 

44-61 

39-23 

— 

— 

— 


11-26 

44-75 

43-99 

3-92 

81-25 

14-83 


5-90 

44-44 

49-66 

2-25 

83-90 

13-95 


0-00 

44-79 

.55-21 

— 

. — 

— 



Fio. 2. 
H,0 



Pb(NO,), KNO, 



KNOg-PblNOa) 

2 HgO at 

100 °. 


Solution. 



KNO 3 (%). 

Pb(N 03)3 (%}. 


Solid phase. 

71-10 

0-00 

28-90 

Potaasium nitrate 

51-24 

27-04 

21-72 

♦» »» 

36-90 

44-50 

18-60 

Lead nitrate 

15-98 

49-93 

34-09 

f» 11 

3-79 

53-49 

42-72 

i* *♦ 

0-00 

66*65 

44-36 



The results obtained for this system are represented in Fig. 
Many tie-lines have been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
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Aa examination of the isothermal curves shows that in general 
the adtoon of soAum nitrate to a solution of lead nitrate decreases 
the solubihty of the latter, and the slope of the left hand portion 
of the curves rnchcates that this effect is greater at increl^tem 
pratures. Further ^ the amount of sodium nitrate increases 
the decrease m solubihty becomes smaller; for example at 25° an 
increase « the s°diu™ nitrate from 30 to 40 per cent, liters only 
very slightly the relative amounts of lead nitrate and water At 
lower temperatures, in the presence of a fairly large amount of 
sodium nitrate, the solubility of the lead salt will probably 2 
inomased. Potassiurn nitrate, on the other hand, always apLm 
to increase the solubihty of lead nitrate, but the curves show that 
this effect decreases greatly with increasing temperature The 
change in the isothermal curve from 25° to 50° is very marked ■ 
at the higher temperature the slope is less, and the isothermal 
invariant ^mt moves over to the potassium nitrate side of the 
diagram. Thus the potassium nitrate curves for high temperatures 
begin to resemble more closely those of sodium nitrate Bv per 
forming experiments under pressure at still higher temperatures il 
might be possible to observe a decrea.se in the solubility of lead 
nitrate as a result of adding potassium nitrate 
The marked differences between the .sodium nitrate and the 
potassium nitrate isotherms are only partly accounted for by the 
act, already mentioned, that in the latter case complex ion 
formation takes place to a greater extent than in the former- it 
is very probable that other important factors are also operative 
Quite recently yon Weimarn (Koll. Z.. 1923, 32, 145) discussed 
he influence of one salt on the solubility of another, and stated 
that when two or more salts arc dissolved in a given solvent a 
competition for the solvent takes place between iL salts so that 
a decrease in the solubihty of the salt which takes up least of the 
solvent follow.s. In the case under diseu.s.sit)n, the sodium forma 
the most heavily hydrated ion (compare Washburn, J 4mer 

w«, .z s ersrji"* 

Sr , rater eesoeiaitel ei,|, ,h'e sodium-ion m 

rehfxr' potassium-ion. The lead-ion with a 

tive mass of 207 and an ionic mobility of 5S-6 at 18°, is probably 

« S to a 

Molecules t^l oTth*^^ probably the undissociated 

result that^ ceL-n hydrated, with the 

Loss water ; amount of the solvent water is removed. 

•s now available for the dissolution of lead nitrate, and 
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SO its solubility may be diminished in spite of complex ion formation 
occurring at the same time. That the activity of the vrater is much 
less in sodium nitrate solutions than in those containing potassium 
nitrate, is shown by the fact observed during the course of these 
investigations, that the latter solutions evaporate much mote 
rapidly than do the former. A series of experiments will be com. 
menced shortly with the object of investigating tlm matter further. 
Since hydration and complex ion formation act in opposite direc* 
tions as far as the solubility of lead nitrate is concerned, the effect 
of increasing temperature may be to increase the fonner (Kraus, 
op. cit., pp. 125, 202), or to decrease the latter, or both; in any 
case, the result would be a relative decrease in the soluhiUty of 
the lead salt. A fuller discussion of this matter must be left for 
the present. 

Summary. 

(1) The ternary systems NaN03-Pb(N03)2-H20 and KNO3- 
Pb(N03)2-H20 have been investigated completely at 25° and 50°, 
and partly at 0° and 100°. 

(2) Sodium nitrate, in general, causes a decrease in the solubility 
of lead nitrate ; this decrease becomes smaller at lower temperatures. 

(3) Potassium nitrate causes the holuhility of lead nitrate to 
increase, but the effect decreases considerably as the temperature 
rises. 

(4) The difference in behaviour between the two alkali nitrates 
is probably due to variation in degree of complex ion formation 
and of hydration; these factors act in opposite directions, and 
either or both may be influenced by temperature. 


The authors wish to express their thanks to the Council of the 
University College of the South West for the award of an Andrew 
Simons Research Scholarship, which enabled one of them {H. N. S.; 
to collaborate in this work. 

Ukivebsity College, Exeter. [Rectived, June ’Ith, 1923.1 


CCXXXVIII. — TAe Preparation of '^-Derivatives v 
the Carbazole Series. 

By Thomas Stevens Stevens and Stanley Horwood Tuckeb. 

The fact that 3*nitrocarbazole dissolves in alcohoUc potassim 
hydroxide solution with a deep red colour suggests that a salt ^ 
formed of the type (I), and that, as in the parallel ease of hea 
nitrodiphenylaraine (Ber., 1908, 41, 1745), it might be possible 
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isolate a coloured aci-ether. Preliminary experiments “with this 
object in view were unsuccessful ; the action of the alkyl iodides on 



NO*OK 


0^0 

NR 


iNO, 




(Ii.) 


the alcoholic solution of sodium hydroxide and 3-nit rocarbazole 
giving rise to -AT-alkyl derivatives (II). As a result of this observ- 
ation, successful attempts were made to prepare N-alkyl derivatives 
of the carbazole series. With slight modifications, the method 
vas tried and found to be applicable to the preparation, not only 
of N-alkyl and N-acyl derivatives of 3-nitrocarbazole, but also of 
carbazole, 3-bromo- and 3-iodo-carbazole, and A^-alkyl derivatives 
of tetrahydrocarbazole. 

The only methods * which have been described for the preparation 
of .^-alkyl, N-aryl, and A^-acyl derivatives of carbazole involve 
direct action of the reagent on (i) carbazole itself, (ii) magnesium 
carbazole iodide, and (iii) potassium carbazole. The applicability 
of (i) is limited; (ii) is somewhat tedious ; whilst (iii), which neces- 
Bitates a fusion with potassium hydroxide, evidently cannot be 
applied to compounds such as nitro- and halogeno-carbazoles. 
The improvement introduced by Clark (J. Ind, Eng. Chem.t 1919, 
11, 204) into this last method, in which he uses a mixture of potassium 
and sodium hydroxides, does not obviate the drawback mentioned. 

The difficulty has been completely surmounted by the use of 
aq^ueous solutions of potassium or sodium hydroxide acting upon 
carbazole, or its derivative, dissolved in alcohol or acetone, in 
presence of the appropriate alkylating or acylating reagent at, or 
slightly above, room temperature. By this method, practically 
q^uantitative yields of A’-derivatives are obtained. 

The products prepared by the alkylation of 3-nitrocarbazole 
were identical with those obtained by the direct nitration of the 
corresponding alkylcarbazoles (M.L.B., D.R.-P. 259504, 294016; 
Morgan and Read, T., 1922, 121, 2715); whence th^e substances 
are proved to be 3- nitro -alkylcarbazoles. The identity of the 
nitrocarbazole obtained from nitro-i^-nitrosocarbazole (Ruff and 
Stein, Ber.j 1901, 34, 1677) with that prepared by direct nitration 
in nitrobenzene (M.L.B., D.R.-P. 294016) and in acetic acid (Ziersch, 
-Ber., 1909, 42, 3797) was confirmed by the melting points of mixtures 

* Since the preparation of this paper there has come to our notice a patent 
spwification {lUuHrated Official Paienis JoumeU, March 28th, 1923, No. 1784) 
which describes the preparation of alkylcarbazoles by the action of solid 
potassium hydroxide on ceirbazole. 
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of the alkyl derivatives, which are more readily characterised 
than 3-nitrocarbazole itself. 

It is noteworthy that the properties of S-nitro-^-ethylcarbazole, 
prepared by us by the ethylation of 3-nitrocarbazole, agree with 
those of the compound prepared according to the German patent 
2^9504 (M.L.B.), but not with those of the compound made by 
Deletra and Ullmann and assumed by them to be 3-nitro-A^-ethyl. 
carbazole (Arch. Sci. phys. nat. Geneve, 1904, [iv], 17, 90). Deletra 
and Ullmann describe the compound isolated by them as a red, 
crystalline powder, melting at 108^^ and decomposing above that 
temperature, soluble in acetic acid or benzene, sparingly soluble 
in alcohol or ether. On the other hand, 3-nitro-A'-ethylcarbazole 
isolated by us is yellow, melts at 126—128°, and is unchanged after 
heating for a short time at a hundred degrees above its melting 
point, and is readily soluble in ether. It is to be noted that Blom 
(Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 1036) failed to obtain nitrocarbazoles 
by Ullmann’s method. 

As already mentioned, this process of alkylation can also be 
advantageously applied to carbazole. The A^-alkylcarbazoles are 
obtained in almost quantitative yield by the action of a concen- 
trated aqueous solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide on an 
acetone solution of carbazole and the appropriate alkyl iodide or 
sulphate. ISirthermore, the method has been successfully applied 
to the alkylation of 3-bromo- and of 3-iodo-carbazole (to be described 
in a forthcoming communication by one of as), and of tetrahydro- 


carbazole, , , 

It was not found possible to obtain lY-methyldiphenylamine by 
this method, probably owing to the weaker acidity of diphenylamine. 

Carbazole and 3-nitrocarbazole are readily acetylated and benzoyl- 
ated by the same process, using the required acid chloride in place 
of the alkylating reagent. 

In general, .the reaction proceeds more readily the more acidic 
the imino-compound and the smaller the alkyl group to be intro- 
duced Thus dilute alkali may be employed with little disadvantage 
in the case of the alkylation of 3-nitrocarbazole; whereas even m 
presence of concentrated potassium hydroxide solution, diphenyl- 
amine is scarcely affected. The retarding effect of large alk>i 
groups, particularly the secondary radicles, is in agreement mtU 
the work of Levy (Moruitsh., 1912, 33, 177) on the interaction of 
solid potassium carbazole and alkyl iodides. 


Experiment AX.. 

3-Nitrocarbazolc was prepared from (i) S-nitro-Ti^-nitroeocarbi^k 
by the method of Ruff and Stein (foe. cit.), or by the following sUg 
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modification : 3-Nit ro-.^'nitrDsocarbazole (6 grams) was boiled 
^tb acetic acid (100 c.c.) and fused sodium acetate (6 grams) until 
fumes ceased to be evolved (about forty-five minutes). 
The hot liquid was filtered, and 3-nitrocarbazole separated on 
cooling. A further quantity was obtained from the mother-liquor, 
(ii) Carbazole directly nitrated in nitrobenzene (M.L.B., Uk. cit.). 

Derivatives of Z^Nitrocarbazole. 

^.Nitro-l^-meihylcarbazole, — (a) 3-Nitrocarbazole (5 grams), 
alcohol (100 C.C.), 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide (25 c.c.), 
and methyl iodide (7 grams) are gently boiled under reflux. Crystals 
soon separate. Heating is continued for two hours, and the solution 
allowed to crystallise. The crystals of 3-nit ro-i\^-methylcarbazole 
are washed with aqueous alcohol, and recrystallised from alcohol 
or slightly dilute acetic acid. The yield is 70 per cent, of theoiy. 

(b) 3-Nitrocarbazole (1 gram) is dissolved in 66 per cent, aqueous 
potassium hydroxide solution (1 c.c.) and acetone (10 c.c.) by 
warming, and methyl sulphate (1 c.c.) added. The mixture is 
well shaken for a few seconds until the deep red colour of potassium 
nitrocarbazole has been replaced by yellow. Warm water (o c.c.) 
is added to the serai-solid product, which is then set aside to 
crystallise, and the 3-nitro-A^-methylcarbazole isolated and purified 
as described above. The yield is 90—05 per cent, of theoiy. 

(c) 3-NitrocarbazoIe (2 grams) is boiled with methyl iodide 
(10 c.c.), and silver oxide (2 grams) gradually added ; the boiling is 
continued for an hour. The excess of methyl iodide is then dis- 
tilled off, and the 3-nitro-2\r-methylcarbazole extracted from the 
residue by means of alcohol. The yield is 80 per cent, of theory. 

S-Nitro-A'^-methylcarbazole forms long, yellow needles, m, p. 

[M.L.B. give the melting point as 147 — 148° (D.R.-P. 
259504); 160 — 161° (D.R.-P. 294016).] 3-Nitro-A^-methylcarb- 

azole, prepared by the method of D.R.-P. 259504^ — nitration of 
methylcarbazole in benzene solution with hydrochloric acid and 
aqueous sodium nitrite — was shown by a mixed melting point to 
be identical with the product obtained by the mcthylation of 
3-nitroCarbazole. 

2-Niiro-^’ethylcarbazole. — (a) 3-Nitrocarbazole (5 grams), alcohol 
(120 C.C.), 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide solution (40 c.c.), 
and ethyl iodide (10 grams) are boiled under reflux for a day, and 
the product is isolated as described in tlie preparation of 3-nitro-*V- 
aiethylcarbazole (a). 

(6) The preparation is carried out as in the second method 
described under 3-nitro- A" -methylcarbazole, using an equivalent 
quantity of ethyl sulphate. 
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3-Nitro-iV-ethylcarbazole eiystrilises from alcohol or slightly 
dilute acetic acid in long, yellow needles, m. p. 126-128”; it 
remains undecomposed at 230”. A specimen by the 

method of Motgan and Read (foe. ciJ.; comj^ also M L.B k 
cif.) was shown by a mixed melting point to be identical with the 
product of ethylation of S nitrocarbazole. 

a-iViiro-N-n-propylcarfcazo/c.— 3-Nitrocarbazole (1 gram) is die- 
solved in 66 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide solution (1 c.c.) 
and acetone (10 c.c.), and «-propyl iodide (1-2 grams) added. The 
mixture is boiled under reflux until the red colour is replaced by 
yellow (forty- five minutes). The product is isolated in the usual 
manner, and forms yellow needles from alcohol, m. p 101-103“ 
(Found: C = 70-8; H = 5-9; N = 11-3. CiiHi^OaN. requites 

G = 70-9; H = 6-5; N = 11-0 per cent.). , . 

^Nitro-'ff-isoprapylcarbazole is prepared similarly to its iso- 
meride, except that the reaction requires six houra’ boiling. It 
forms yellow -needles, m. p. 149-162”, from alcohol or ^ghtly 
dilute acetic acid (Found; 0 = 70-7; ^- 67, N - 113. 

requires C = 709; H = 5-5; N = 114) per cent.) 
^Nitro-^’n’butylcarbazole is prepared in the same manner as its 
next lower homologue.s, u-butyl iodide (1-3 grams) being used, snd 
the mixture boiled for forty-five minutes. It foms ydlow leaflets 
or long, pointed laminm from alcohol: m. p. 97 100 (Fomd 

0 = 71-3: H = 6-1 ; N = 10-8. CieHieO^Nj requires C = 71-6; 

H = 6*0 ; N == 10*4 per cent.). ^ 

The foregoing nitro-compounds behave in a very similar manner 
towards solvents ; the solubility in alcohol, however, falls notic^bly 
with rising melting point. They are very soluble in ether, * 
chloroform, benzene, xylene, or nitrobenzene, moderately soluble m 
alcohol or acetic acid, and almost m hght peteok . 

They dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving ®6p 
solutions. Great difficulty was experienced in the o 

nitrogen in these substances ; the values cited are P^^bly for- 
tuitous, as the results of other estimations were ® 

0-8 per cent. high. Each of the compounds was Pr^P^f^. ™ 

.od hen Ih.l m»i« bj ntnUon of “'b*”'" L 
benzene, and the identity of the products confirmed by 

3-Nitrocarb^ (1 

solved in 60 per cent, aqueous potassium b^“^® ^ J to 

and acetone (15 c.c.), and benzoyl chlonde (I c.c.) w a 
shaking, the red colour is discharged and a , J^tal- 

Th^iixture is poured into water, the product filtered, and recrys 
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^ged fro“i glacial acetic acid, from which it separates in white 
needles? m, p. 181 — 183'’. It is readily hydrolysed by warm 60 per 
cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide solution. Mazzara {Ber., 
1891, 24, 278), by the nitration of i^-benzoylcarbazole, obtained a 
compound which he described as glistening yellow leaflets, m. p. 
ISr, decomposed by alcoholic, but not by aqueous, potassium 
hydroxide solution. Since Mazzara’s compound gives rise to 
S-nitrocarbazole on hydrolysis, the two substances are probably 
identical, the discrepancy in properties being due to impurities in 
the original ^-benzoylcarbazole, which he describes as chrome- 
green in colour. 

^.Nitro-^-acetylcarbazoh, — 3-Nitrocarbazole (1 gram) is dissolved 
in acetone (15 c.c.) and 66 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide 
solution (3 c.c.) by warming. Acetyl chloride (2 c.c.) is added to 
the cold solution, and the mixture shaken until the violent reaction 
has subsided. The product is then poured into water and filtered. 
In order to remove traces of unaltered 3-nitrocarbazole, the solid is 
boiled with acetone (10 c.c.) for a few seconds, a little dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution added, and the mixture at once filtered. The 
almost white product is now reorystallised from xylene or acetic 
acid. The yield is nearly theoretical. 

A more convenient method of preparing 3-nitro-A^-acetylcarbazole 
is to heat 3-nitrocarbazole with acetic aiihydride containing a trace 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. The method originally used by 
Mazzara and Leonardi {Gazzeita, 1802, 22, ii, 443) for the acetyl- 
ation of 3-nitrocarbazole involves beating the reaction mixture in 
a sealed tube. 

^^-Derivatives of Carbazole, 

’S^-Methykarhazole. — (a) Carbazole (15 grams), methyl sulphate 
(15 c.c.), and acetone (75 c.c.) are mixed with a solution of sodium 
hydroxide (15 grams) in water (10 c.c.). The mixture is vigorously 
shaken for a few minutes and x>oured into water. The product 
precipitated is recrystallised from alcohol, and gives an almost 
quantitative yield of A’^-incthylcarbazole. 

( 6 ) Pure carbazole (4 grams) is boiled with methyl iodide (40 
grams), and silver oxide (6 grams) gradually added. The mixture 
ia boiled for an hour. The excess of methyl iodide is distilled off, 
and A^-methylcarbazole extracted from the residue by means of 
boiling alcohol. The yield is 80 per cent, of theoi^. 

^-^thykarbazole is prepared by the method {a) used to obtain 
A'.methylcarbazole. 

N-n-PropylcarbazoIc.— Carbazole (2 grams), acetone (10 c.c.), 
66 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide solution (2 c.c.), and 
Ji-propyl iodide (4 grams) are boiled under reflux for twelve hoars. 
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On pouring into water, iV-n-propylcarbazole separates as an oil, 
which soon solidifies, and is recrystallised from alcohol. The yield 
is 85 per cent, of theory. 

lUi-Benzoylcarbazole. — Carbazole (3*3 grams) is dissolved in acetone 
(20 C.C.), and potassium hydroxide (5*6 grams) in 66 per cent, 
aqueous solution added. The mixture is well shaken, and boiled 
under reflux. Boiling is interrupted, and benzoyl chloride (5’6 
grams) added {through the condenser) in three portions, the 
mixture being well shaken after each addition. The pasty solution 
is poured into watey and the solid which separates is crystallised 
from alcohol. A'-Benzoylcarbazole is very soluble in hot, and 
only slightly soluble in cold alcohol; it is best crystallised from 
dilute alcoholic solution, from which it separates in colourless 
needles, m. p. 98°. The yield is 80—90 per cent, of theory. 

It was found to be very difficult to isolate pure i^T-benzoyl* 
carbazole by the method employed by Mazzara (^oc. ctf.) on account 
of resinous products and coloured substances formed in the reaction. 

-Derivatives of Hahgenocarbazoles, 

3.Broww-N-ni€i^yfcar6a2oZe.--3-Bromocarbazole (1 gram) is dis^ 
solved in 66 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide solution 
(1 c.c.) and acetone (10 c.c.), and methyl sulphate (1 c.c.) is added. 
The mixture is shaken, warmed, and poured into water. The oil 
which separates solidifies in a freezing mixture, and is recrystallised 
from alcohol in white needles, m. p. 76 — 79° (Found : Br = 30 '9. 
CiaHioNBr requires Br = 30*7 per cent.). 

^Bromo-N-ethykarbazok is prepared as 3-bromo-i^-methyI- 
carbazole. It melts at 81 — 84° (Found : Br = 29*3. Ci4Hj^NBr 
requires Br = 29*1 per cent.). 

S-Brtmio-N.fteusoi/icar&a^oZe.— S-Bromocarbazolo (0*3 gram) is 
dissolved in acetone (5 c.c.), 66 per cent, aqueous potassium 
hydroxide solution (1 c.c.) is added, and then a solution of benzoyl 
chloride (0*5 c.c.) in acetone (5 c.c.). The reaction mi^ure boils, 
is finally shaken and poured into water. Tlie product is recrystal- 
lised from a mixture of alcohol and benzene, m. p. 124 . ^ 

3-7odo-N-tneiAyJcar6a2olc.— 3-Iodocarbazole, m. p. 192—194 (3 
grams) is mixed with acetone (15 c.c.), methyl sulphate (2 grams), 
and a 60 per cent, aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide (2 grams 
of potassium hydroxide). The mixture is treated as in The pre- 
paration of 3-bromo.i^.methylcarbazole. 

crystallises from much alcohol in colourless crystals, m. p^7 < 

The yield is nearly theoretical [Found : by the Baubigny- 
method (Cempt. rend., 1903, 136 , 1197), 1 = 41*7. 
requires I =» 41 *4 per cent.]. 
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:^Iodo-'N-e(hylc<irbazole is prepared as S-iodo-iV-methyloarbazole, 
ethyl sulphate being used in place of methyl sulphate . It crystallises 
from alcohol in long needles, m. p. 83 — 84*^ (Found : by Carius’s 
method, I = 39-2. Ci 4 H„NI requires I = 39-5 per cent.). 

^.folueTiemlphonylcarbazole (Cassella, 1909, D.K.-P. 224961 ; 
Here, 1910, A.P. 966092). 

Carbazole (2 grams), p-toluenesulphonyl chloride (4 grams), and 
acetone (20 c.c.) are warmed to give a clear solution, and 66 per 
cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide solution (5 c.c.) is added. The 
liquor is poured into water, and the product* recrystallised from 
alcohol. 

]j^.Methylklrahydrocarbazole. — Tetrahydrocarbazole (1*7 grams) is 
dissolved in acetone (10 c.c.), and potassium hydroxide (6*6 grams) 
in 66 per cent, aqueous solution added. The mixture is shaken, 
and methyl sulphate (5 grains) is introduced in the course of fifteen 
minutes. The liquid on each addition of methyl sulphate turns 
pink, and, on shaking, gradually back to yellow. The mixture is 
poured into water, and a yellow oil separates. It solidifies in the 
cold, and can be crystallised from methyl alcohol in long sword 
blades melting at 50°, as found by Perkin and Plant (T,, 1921, 
119, 1834). 

Summary. 

1. A general method has been elaborated for the alkylation and 
acylation of carbazole and its derivatives in solution at moderate 
temperatures. 

2. A series of 3-nitro-JV-alkylcarbazoles has been prepared and 
examined, of which only the two lowest members had been even 
superficially described. 

3. The identity of the nitrocarbazole prepared by different 
methods has been confirmed. 

Organic Chemistry Department, 

University of Glasgow. [Received, May 3lAi, 1923.] 


CCXXXIX. — T esla^luniinesce7ice, Spectra, Part III, 
Some Mono->substitution Products of Benzene, 

% William Hamilton McVicker, Joseph Kenneth Marsh, 
and Alfred Walter Stewart. 

It has been shown (McVicker, Marsh, and Stewart, this vol., p. 642) 
a enzene vapour, when traversed by a Tesla discharge, emits a 
rum consisting of seven groups of fine bands with limits at 
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the wave-numbers 3257, 3357, 3454, 3554, 3652, and 3752; and it 
has been foimd {McVicker and Marsh, this vol., p. 817) that changes 
of temperature and pressure over wide ranges appear to 
comparatively slight influence upon the essential characteristics of 
the benzene spectrum. The work has now been extended by the 
examination of a number of mono-substitution products of benzene' 
and certain general rules governing the character of lesU. 
luminescence spectra have come to light. 

1 . Apparaius. 

In the light of experience gained, some modifications in the 
details of the apparatus have been made. Since some substances 
had to be examined at high temperatures and low pressures, it 
seemed advisable to eliminate rubber-glass joints ; and in the type 
of cell now employed a ground-glass junction connects the cell 
with the pump, while the gauge and the vaporising flask containing 
the substance to be examined are sealed directly on to the ceU 
itself. When high-boiling liquids were examined, a special cell 
was used having a bulb attached to each end of the cell- tube ; and 
the liquid was boiled in one of these bulbs and condensed in the 
other by a cooling bath. This complication of the cell necessitated 
a fresh type of heating- jacket ; and it was found best to use a tin 
casing within which the cell-tube was imbedded in flock asbestos. 
By heating the tin casing with a Bunsen burner, an even temperature 
can be maintained in the cell. 

The firm attachment of the quartz window of the cell has proved 
to be a noatter of considerable difficulty. The best method devised 
up to the present has been to make an air-tight join between the 
quartz and the glass end of the cell by means of a solution of 

dope in amyl acetate, several coats being applied in succession 
with due time for hardening between the applications. When this 
join is complete, the dope film can be protected and supported by 
a coating of heat-resisting cement. This method works as well as 
can be expected ; but we should be grateful for any helpful sug- 
gestions in the matter, as even with care the window is apt to 
break loose in the middle of an experiment, if the temperature be 
high. 

With regard to the electrical arrangements, a 12-inch induction 
coil has been used instead of the 18-inch one described in the 
previous paper. Apparently this alteration in the apparato 
makes no detectable difference in the spectra obtained. The Tes a 
transformer employed was the lai^e one, of which the dimensions 
have already been given. . . 

In order to detect any possible sources of discrepancy, a series o 
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photographs of toluene was taken. The temperature and pressure 
in tie oeU and also the exposure were kept uniform throughout the 
series, but the primary of the transformer was altered with each 
exposure. On inspection, it was found that the character of the 
spectrum remained unaltered over the whole range of the exposures 
although the intensity of it varied slightly. Again, an examination 
of the spectrum of amline showed that it remained essentially the 
same whether it was excited by the large Tesla transformer with 
primary and secondary in series or by the smaller laboratory-made 
transformer descnbed in our first paper, which has the primary 
and secondary circuits independent of each other. From this it 
seems clear that the nature of the transformer is a very minor 
factor— if, indeed, it be a factor at all— in the problem of these 
Tesla-luminescence spectra; and that the spectra are characteristic 
of the substances producing them, independent of the precise nature 
of the Tesla discharge which ie employed. 

Since some of the benzene mono -substitution products emit 
visible rays, it has been found necessary to use panchromatic plates 
in order to photograph the spectra. These plates have been 
developed with the aid of “ desensitol ” in order to avoid the trouble 
of working entirely in the dark. 


2- TAc B(i7}ds of the ** Hhie 

In certain of the s^ctra investigated, a new series of bands has 
been observed; and it will be convenient at this point to describe 
the mam features of this fresh part of the spectrum, so as to avoid 
repetition in later sections of the paper. 

This '' blue series ” (as it may be termed for convenience in 
reference) appears (except in the case of acetophenone) to be 
essentiaUy the same whenever it is observed. Its principal bands 
occur at the same wave-lengths in the spectra of very different 
compounds; and the only alteration found in it is that the series 
of bands IS sometimes incomplete otving to the fainter bands not 
making their appearance in certain cases. The blue series as a 

about t T ^“iring 

Wtk ®*P™ure to bring it out sharply. 

wave! “’f'' ®PC'=trograph employed, the reading of the 
of the S ri ^ accurate, on account 

■»rL .nz ‘““rv *“■ »' 
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Table I. 


Wave-lengths of the Blue Series Bands. 


Group IV. 

Group III. 

Group II, 

Group I, 



4595 

4237—4252 

3940 

Strong bands. 

4900 

4600—4615 

4257—4278 

3970 — 3980 Very strong bands. 


4645—4670 

4307—4332 

4010 — 4025 Strong bands. 


4705—4725 

4342—4397 

4046 — 4090 Brood, faint bands 



4417—4437 

4105 — 1130 Faint bands. 


4835 

4465 

4142 

Sharp, narrow bands 


4875 

4505 

4173 




4540 

4197 

Very faint bands. 



4565 

4203 

»• i» 


When, instead of wavelengths, the wave-numbers of the bands 
are compared, a striking regularity in the series becomes apparent. 


Table II. 

Wave-numbers of the Blue Series Bands. 


Group 1. 


Group 11. 


Group 111. 

Group rV, 

2538 

278 

2360 

183 

2177 


2619 

170 

2349 

175 

2174 170 

2004 

2494 

279 

2324 

171 

2163 


2472 

171 

2301 

175 

2126 


2436 

172 

2264 




2414 

175 

2239 

176 

2063 


2396 

176 

2220 

169 

2051 


2383 

ISO 

2203 




2379 

188 

2191 





The italicised figures show the difierences between corresponding 
bands in adjacent groups. In view of the difficulty of making 
exact measurements of the bands, it does not seem worth while 
at present to attempt to find any formula corresponding to the 
band-series ; but the above table is sufficient to show' that there 
is an obvious regularity among the bands. 

From the data given above it is evident that the blue series is 
built up from four groups of bands, the separate bands of each 
group having their congeners in the other groups. The wave- 
numbers of the bands show that corresponding members are situated 
at about 175 units from each other. This recalls the state of 
affairs in the benzene spectrum, where the same regularity was 
observed, although in that case the constant difference was 99 
units. 

It is intended, as soon as possible, to examine the bands of the 
blue series by means of a new spectrograph giving much larger 
dispersion in the visible ; and it may then be possible to find some 
formula which will fit the complete blue series. 
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3. cycioHexane. 

In begiiuiing this investigation of the influence exerted by sub- 
stitution upon the benzene spectrum, it seemed desirable in the 
grst place to establish the fact that the benzenoid nucleus was 
necessary for the production of the regular emission spectrum which 
is yield^ by benzene vapour. The complete reduction of the 
benzene ring alters the chemical character of the substance com- 
pletely ; and therefore it was of interest to examine the behaviour 
of cycfohexane under the Tesla discharge. When examined under 
a pressure of 1 mm, and at a temperature of 16°, cyc/ohexane — as 
was anticipated — showed no visible luminescence and produced no 
effect on the photographic plate. This conclusively establishes the 
fact that the six-membered ring- system in itself is incapable of 
yielding Tesla-luminescence; and therefore the origin of such 
luminescence in benzene and its substitution products is to be 
found in the peculiarities of the unsaturated nucleus or the side- 
chain. 


4. Toliiene. 

Throughout a large part of the benzene spectrum, the bands are 
sharply delimited and stand out clearly on a dark background. 
Toluene, on the other hand, exhibits at 2 — 3 mm. pressure and 
16°, a continuous luminous background running from wave-length 
2682 to about 3440 and fading off at the long wave-length end of 
the spectrum. Upon this luminous background, the heads of 
twenty -three bands were observed, some of them very faint. 


Table TIT. 

Wave-Ungths of Bands in the Toluene Spectrum in the Ultra-violet . 


2687 

2693 

2705 

2713 

2718 

2126 ** 

2742* 

2747 

2756 

2760 

2773 

2785 

2803^* 

2819* 

2835 

2852 

2809 

2S8G 


2903 2920 


Examination of the plates seemed to show that the bands marked * 
were similar in character, as also were those marked Taking 
this as a basis and using wave -numbers instead of wave-lengths, 
it has been possible to arrange the bands into four groups with a 
frequency difference of about 100 units between corresponding 
bands. Absolute uniformity cannot be expected, owing to the 
difficulty of reading the positions of some of the fainter bands on 
fbe plates. 
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Table IV. 


W cLve-numhers of Bands in the Toluene Specfruin in the Ultra-vid^t. 




3668 

101 

3567 

102 

3465 



3662 



103 




3647 

99 

3548 

3445 



3641 



m 


3728 

100 

3628 1 

100 

3528 

3425 

3721 

98 

3823 





3713 

107 

3606 

99 

3607 



3697 







3686 

96 

3590 





3679 

96 

3583 

97 

3486 




The italicised numbers give the differences between the corre- 
sponding bands in the different groups ; and although the series ia 
by no means complete, there seems to be sufficient evidence to 
make it probable that a regular series is present. 

In addition to the above bands in the ultra-violet — which appear 
to represent a modification of the benzene spectrum — toluene 
showed also the three principal bands of the blue series and traces 
of some of the minor members. The blue series bands come out 
much better at higher pressures than at lower ones. They appear 
clearly on plates taken at 1 cm. pressure, whilst on some plates 
taken at pressures about 1*5 mm, they are entirely absent. 

6. Ethylbenzene. 

At 16® and under a pressure of 2 — 3 mm., ethylbenzene shoved 
a continuous background between wave-lengths 2663 and 
fading off at the latter end into darkness. Indistinct heads of 
bands were visible at approximately tlie following wave-lengths. 

Tablk V. 

2691 2711 2T25** 2740* 2787 2802** 2817* 

There is a darkening in the spectrum from wave-length 2S7G to 
2887- The bands marked * and appear to be corresponding 
pairs ; and by using this as a basis and taking wave-numbers as 
before, it is possible to arrange the bands into four groups. 


Table VI. 

Wave^numbers of Ethylbenzene Baytds in the JJltra-violel. 

3669 100 3569 ( 3477 - 3463 ) 

3755 105 3650 100 3550 

3716 

3689 101 3588 


There is a close resemblance— amounting almost to 
between these groups and certain of the bands in the ue 
spectrum which were given in Tabic IV ; and the constant frequency 
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difference is approximately 100 in both cases. Bearing in mind 
the difficulty of exact reading in the case of these spectra, it seems 
not unwarranted to suppose that there is a traceable relationship 
between the two spectra; and that both are modifications of the 
fundamental benzene spectrum. 

In addition to these bands in the ultra-violet region, ethylbenzene 
shows the three principal bands of the blue series and also traces 
of some of the others. 


6. Benzyl Alcohol. 

In the spectrum of benzyl alcohol at 2 — 3 mm. pressure and 100°, 
there is a very faint continuous background lying between the 
M-ave 'lengths 2800 and 3200. No definite bands are detectable in 
the ultra-violet region at aU. 

The three main bands of the blue series make their appearance ; 
and some of the fainter bands in the series are also visible on the 
plate. 

7. Benzaldehyde, 

At 50"" and under 2 — 3 mm. pressure, benzaldehyde showed no 
spectrum at all in the benzene region. 

On the other hand, the blue series was fully developed, all the 
bands recorded in Table I being clearly visible. Up to the present, 
benzaldehyde exhibits the most briiHant blue series of all the 
compounds we have examined. 

8. Ethyl Benzoate. 

At 100° and under 2—3 mm. pressure, ethyl benzoate shows no 
spectrum in the benzene region. The main bands of the blue 
series were present. 

All the foregoing spectra are shown in the photographs reproduced 
in Plate I and examination 'will reveal the broader differences 
between the various groupings better than verbal description can 
do. The relative intensities of the benzene region and the blue 
series region can be seen quite readily ; and the varying brightness 
of the blue series is also clearly visible. 

9. Benzontirile. 

Between 80° and 100° and under a pressure of 2 — 3 mm., benzo- 
nitrile showed a continuous luminous background running between 
the wave-lengths 2740 and 3490 and fading off into darkness at 
the end of greater wave-length. Indistinct bands were observable 
at the following wave-lengths ; 2740*; 2774; 2818*; 2833; 
^853; 2902*; 2917. The three bands marked * appear to be 
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congeners ; and by using them as a basis and taking wave-number 
instead of wave-lengths, it has been found possible to group the 
bands as shown below. 

Table VII. 

Wave-7iumbers of Benzonitrile Bands in the UUra-violet. 

3650 101 3549 103 3446 

3530 102 342S 

3605 101 3505 

Here, apparently, as in previous cases, the constant difference is 
approximately 100 units. 

Benzonitrile shows no trace of the blue scries spectrum. 


10. Phenol, 


At 120'* and 1 — 2 mm., phenol showed a spectrum consisting of 
a very faint continuous background lying between the wave-lengths 
2813 and 3720 and fading off like the other spectra at the end of 
greater wave-length. Two indistinct heads of bands were visible 
at wave-lengths 3178 and 3323 ; and in addition there were six 
very indistinct bands at the wave-lengths 2831 j 2850; 2873 ; 
2900; 2918; and 2938. 

When the wave -numbers are taken, the last six bands can be 
arranged either into two groups xvith a constant difference of about 
80 units or into two groups with a constant difference of approxim- 
ately 105 units : 

Table VIII. 


Wave- numbers of Phenol Bayids in the Ultra-violet, 


3532 

84 

3448 



3510 

83 

3427 

or 

3532 

3480 

77 

3403 


3510 

3480 


3448 

3427 

3403 


It is at present impossible to decide which of these is the more 
probable arrangement, owing to the fact that the spectrum as a 
whole is very faint (see Plate I) and thus even if further bands be 
present they cannot be delimited. 

The blue series of bands do not make their appearance in the 
phenol spectrum at all. 

11. Thiophenol. 

Thiophenol w^as examined at a temperature of 120° and 1—2 mffi. 
pressure. No spectrum of the continuous type appeared on the 
plate; but four faint lines or thin bands appeared at the 'vva^c- 
lengths 3133, 3658, 4052, and 4354. These lines do not corres^od 
to the members of the blue series, nor can they be identified as 
prominent air -lines. 
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12. AceiopherwTie. 

This was examined at 120® under 2 mm. pressure. The spectrum 
extends from wave-length 3822 to wave-length 4975. In place of 
the usual sharp bands of the blue series, acetophenone displays 
three broad bands which are indistinct at both edges. The faintest 
of the three occupies the region 3880 — 3967 ; the most marked one 
lies at 4140 — 4255 ; whilst the third, intermediate in intensity, is 
found between 4467 and 457 3 . These readings are very approximate 
ones as no sharp heads or lines are visible in the spectrum. 

13. Aniline. 

Aniline, examined at 100® under 3 mm. pressure, shows a con- 
tinuous bright spectrum laying between wave-length 2970 and 
wave-length 4050, and fading ofiE at both ends. On this continuous 
background there are faint indications of three bands lying at 
wave-lengths 3036, 3055, and 3072. 

14. Niirobenzenej CMorobenzenej and Benzyl Chloride. 

All three substances were examined under a pressure of 1 — 2 mm. 
Nitrobenzene and benzyl chloride were investigated at 100® ; whilst 
or chlorobenzene the temperature was 16°. None of the sub- 
itances gave any photographable spectrum even with exposures 
ip to an hour in length. 

15. The Origin of the Blue Series Bands. 

In considering the possible origin of the blue series bands, it will 
be best to proceed step by step and eliminate as far as possible 
some obvious suggestions w^hich might be put forward to account 
for the phenomena. 

(a) The blue series bands are not due to the presence of traces of 
air in the apparatus. This seems to be established by the following 
facts. First, the spectrum is not the same as the spectrum of air 
under the same conditions. A comparison of the blue series and 
air bands has been made and the two have been found to be quite 
distinct from each other. 

(h) The blue series is not produced by carbon monoxide or carbon 
dioxide. The Tesla spectra of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
have been examined ; and it was found that they do not coincide 
'^'ith the blue series. Since the blue series to some extent resembles 
the Swan spectrum, the Swan spectrum wave-numbers were 
examined (Eder and Valenta, Sitzungsber. Akad. Wien, 1910, 
fl9, lla, 544). As can be seen from the table below, the Swan 
Bpectrum can be grouped into an arrangement giving a constant 
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difEereiice of about 167 units, whereas in the blue series the diSerenog 
is 175 units. 

Table IX. 

Wave-lengths of the Swan Spectrum. 


2291 

2287 

m 

m 

2135 

2129 

2121 

171 

1950 

m 

1805 

1790 

2282 

171 

2111 

175 

1936 

ui 

1774 


(c) The blue series does not arise from decomposition-oxidalm^ 
Since the blue series is exhibited by toluene and ethylbenzene, 
neither of which contains any oxygen in the molecule ; and since, 
further, it is not shown by either phenol or aniline, which are easily 
attacked by external oxygen, it seems a reasonable inference that 
the blue series is not the result of oxidation. This evidence, in 
itself, would tend to show that the blue series and the Swan spectrum 
aye not the same. 

(d) The blue series is connected with the benzene system. This 
appears ejuite clearly in the fact that with change from one substituent 
to another, the blue series may increase in brilliancy whilst simul* 
taneously the benzene region of the spectrum undergoes profound 
alteration. An examination of Plate I * will show this gmducil 
alteration in the character of both regions simultaneously, the 
clean-cut bands of benzene being entirely deleted in the spectrum 
of benzaldehyde, where the blue series alone is shown. If the blue 
series were produced by any progressive oxidation, etc., it would 
be reasonable to expect the appearance of the original spectrum of 
the unaltered benzenoid type to be superposed on the blue series 
spectrum in every case. The actual results, however, seem to 
point to a close interrelation between the benzenoid system and 
the mechanism producing the blue series such that when one ia at 
its best the other is reduced to impotence. From this it seems an 
obvious inference that the blue series is not due merely to the side- 
chain, but takes its rise in the molecular structure as a whole. 

(e) The blue series is not the benzene series projected into the 
region by the auxochromic action of the substituoU. If the blue sen^ 
were merely the vibration of the benzene nucleus slowed down by 
the substituent’s action, then it might be expected that the constant 
difference betw een the benzene bands would be retained in the ue 
series ; and that the blue series, Uke the benzene series, would 
consist of seven* band-groups. Neither of these assumptions 


• Plate I is intended to illustrate the difference in between the 

spectra and not to show differences in intensity. For ^ 

aldehyde apeotrum is shown much brighter than it actually is m P® 


with the benzene apectrum. 
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coincides with the experimental results. The constant difference 
in the benzenoid series is 99, whereas that in the blue series is 
approximately 175. There seem to be only four main groups of 
bands in the blue series as against seven groups in the benzene 
series; and the alternation of strong and weak bands is not the 
same in the two sets. 

|f) The benzenoid sinuAure alone is insufficient to produce the blue 
s&ries. This is evident from the fact that benzene itself has no 
blue series bands in its spectrum. Further, the blue series is not 
exhibited’ by all mono-substitution products of benzene. 

Prom the foregoing, it seems clear that the blue series is not 
attributable to accidental impurity of the vapours in the cell ; but 
ia actually characteristic of the compounds themselves. It cannot 
be attributed to the side-chain alone or to the benzene nucleus 
per $e. The only remaining possibility is that the blue series 
originates in the molecular structure as a whole and that it is 
proluced only by certain types of molecule. 


16. The Effect of Svhsiituents on the Benzene Spectrum. 

The introduction of substituents into the benzene ring has in 
every case the effect of influencing the Tesla spectrum; and 
examination shows that substituent groups can be roughly divided 
into three classes according to their action. The first class contains 
those side-chains which have a saturated carbon atom directly 
attached to the ring.* Members of the second class have directly 
attached to the benzene ring a non-carbon atom like oxygen. In 
the third class lie substituents like the nitro-group, which seem to 
exert a special influence upon the machinery which produces 
luminescence in the benzenoid region. 

So far as the first class is concerned, the progressive changes in 
the spectrum produced by substitution can readily be seen by 
comparing the numbers of bands detected in the spectra of a series 
of compounds. Benzene itself exhibits fifty-two bands; the 
spectrum of toluene contains only twenty-three ; in ethylbenzene 
and benzonitrile, the number is reduced to seven; whilst in benzyl 
alcohol the only trace of benzenoid character is to be found in a 
faint continuous background upon w^hich no bands can be dis- 
tinguished. It is perhaps worth noting that this order of diminish - 
mg compleSity in the spectrum corresponds roughly to the increasing 
weight of the side-chain, the various groups being Me =15 ; CN = 
-6 ; Et = 29 ; CHg'OH = 31 . It may also be pointed out that 
m all these cases the introduction of the substituent group produces 

* The gK>up -CH.Cl is an exception to this rule. 

VOL. 4 U 
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a blurring of the benzenoid spectrum, with the production oi a 
more or less bright continuous background. 

That the benzenoid spectrum retains some of its characteristics 
in these particular substitution products may be seen by exammiug 
the quantitative relations between the band-positions in the various 
spectra. It has been shown above that certain of the observed 
bands can be arranged into groups ; and if this grouping be accepted 
a series of constant differences can be detected between the wave- 
numbers of analogous bands. The following table shows the wave> 
numbers of the well-defined band-heads in the groups E, D, and C 
of the benzene spectrum and also the values of what appear to be 
corresponding bands in the spectra of the substitution products. 

Table X. 

Wave-numbers of correspoTiding Bands of Benzene and some 
suhsiiiviiwi'prodncls . 

Group E. Group D. Group C, 


Benzene 3652 3554 3454 

Toluene 3668 3567 3465 

Ethylbenzene > • . • • 3669 3569 — 

Benzonitrile 3650 3549 3446 


From these figures it is clear that in each of the four cases there 
is a constant difference of approximately 100 units between 
corresponding bands in consecutive groups ; and that, for example, 
the toluene bands can be brought into coincidence with the benzene 
set by shifting the whole toluene spectrum about thirteen units 
towards the visible region. This suggests that the sjjectrum of the 
substitution -product is derived from that of benzene itself partly by 
blurring or obliteration of the benzene bands and partly by a t^Ught 
shift of the whole spectrum by a few units either to right or left. 

Turning now to the second type of substituent, in which a non- 
carbon atom is directly attached to the benzene nucleus, it is found 
that this produces a fundamental change in the vibrational character 
of the system. Aniline shows a bright continuous background 
extending far further towards the visible region than the benzene 
spectrum stretches and having superimposed upon this only three 
extremely faint bands which cannot definitely be identified as 
benzenoid in character. These bands are not shown on Plate I, 
as they are too faint for reproduction ; but the plate shows at a 
glance that the aniline spectrum lies in a region different from that 
of bcnzeim. Plate I also show s that the phenol spectrum occupies 
a position where no benzene bands are to be seen ; and, as has been 
shown above, the seven very faint bands of the phenol spectrum 
cannot definitely be identified with the benzenoid system. Finally 
in the case of thiophenol, the continuous spectrum fades out com- 
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pleteiyj and the ^ only marks on the plate are four faint lines or 
bands which do not correspond to benzene vibrations. Now in all 
these cases, the atom directly attached to the benzene nucleus is 
exerting a lower valency than the element is capable of exhibiting. 
In aniline, the nitrogen is tervalent, whereas nitrogen can show 
(|um(iuevalence ; in phenol there is bivalent oxygen, but oxygen is 
capable of quadrivalence ; whilst in thiophenol the sulphur atom 
is exerting four valencies less than its possible maximum. It seems a 
fair inference that this latent affinity is the cause of the disturbance 
of the henzenoid vibration which is noticeable in these three cases. 

With the third class of substituent — the nitro-group, the chlorine 
atom, and the radicle CH 2 CI a stage is reached in w'hich all vibra- 
tion in the molecule seems to be inhibited. Nitrobenzene, chloro- 
benzene, and benzyl chloride exhibit no photographable sjpectrum 
of any kind. The carbethoxy-group, the aldehyde radicle, and the 
icetyl group also seem to stop the benzenoid vibration, but their 
nfluence is not so marked as that of the nitro-group, since ethyl 
jenzoate, benzaldehyde, and acetophenone all show the blue series 
jands which are absent from the spectrum of nitrobenzene and its 
congeners. 

17. 2'ke Subsiiiution Problem in Uie Spectra as a Whole. 
Hitherto the benzenoid and “ blue ” regions of the spectrum 
[lave been considered separately in order to simplify the matter; 
but it seems desirable now to indicate certain general relations 
which emerge when the whole range of the photographed spectrum 
is taken into account. The clearest method is to take up in turn 
some of the more influential substituents and examine their effects. 

In the first place, the nitro-group and a chlorine atom completely 
obliterate the whole emission spectrum ; so that nitrobenzene 
fields no more than cyclohexane does. Now in the case of nitro- 
benzene there is definite chemical evidence tending to show that 
the introduction of the nitro-group produces a profound alteration 
of character in the benzene ring; the exceptional reactivity of 
the halogen atom in o-chloronitrobcnzcnc is the commonest example. 
The presence of the nitro-group appears to deprive the ring of its 
normal aromatic character to a greater or less extent; and thus it 
IS not surprising to find that nitrobenzene emits no spectrum 
whatever. 

The introduction of a hydroxyl group or an amino-radicle has 
less influence on the sppetrum, for in these cases there is emission, 
^though not in the precise region of the true benzene spectrum. 
; ere again there is chemical evidence that the substituent alters 
d e chemical character of the benzene nucleus, since both aniline 

4d2 
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and phenol are much more readily attacked by halogens than 
benzene itself. 

None of tlie foregoing substituents appears to have the power o{ 
exciting emission in the blue region. We now come to the cases 
of ethyl benzoate, benzaldehyde, and acetophenone, where tie 
side-chain appears to inhibit the benzene vibration whilst at the 
same time producing emission in the blue region. In each oi these 
cases there is a double bond in the side-chain, and the atom carrying 
the double bond is directly attached to the benzene ring. This 
group of compounds appears to form a connecting link between 
the non-carbon substituents and the hydrocarbons. The unsatuia. 
tion in the side-chain allies them to the nitrobenzene type sufficiently 
to permit the extinction of the benzenoid vibration; whilst at the 
same time the grouping Ph-C brings them into line with toluene, 
which also gives the blue series. Benzonitrile is not a member oi 
this intermediate class, since instead of a double bond it has a 
triple linkage on the carbon atom attached to the ring. 

A point of considerable interest in this group is the effect ol 
replacing a hydrogen atom by a methyl radicle in the cases of 
benzaldehyde and acetophenone. As has been pointed out, this 
substitution produces a marked blurring of the sharp benzaldehyde 
bands in the blue region. Now in the final group of substitnenb, 
an analogous effect can he traced, though in their case the blumng 
takes place in the benzenoid spectrum. The exchange of a hydrogen 
atom for a methyl group in the case of benzene resulte, as has been 
mentioned above, in a decrease in the sharp bands from 52 to 2 
and a simultaneous development of a bright continuous background 
which can only be due to a blurring of the normal benzene s^trum 
Further, the attachment of methyl, ethyl, or the group -CHj- 
to the benzene ring leads to a development of the blue senes witk 
a simultaneous blurring and fading of the normal benzene spMt™, 
which seems to show that a declension in the one form of vibration 
goes hand in hand with a stimulation of the other. 

Now if attention be confined to those cases where there is M 
great store of residual affinity in the side-chain, it appears as t oug 
the weight of the substituent has a perceptible influence upon tt 
results. An inspection of Plate I will show that the declensio 
of the benzenoid spectrum occurs increasingly as we go up 
series; toluene, ethylbenzene, benzyl alcohol; ^ i 

chloride shows no trace of benzenoid vibration, ms is exwt^f 
the order of weight of the ““bstituents : Me = 15 , ^ — 

CH,-OH = 31 ; and CH,C1 -= 49. Thus one factor in the pr<^® 

appears to be the weight of the substituent group^ Th 
factor, as has already been shown, is the residual affim y 
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atom next the benzene ring; and this second factor fre<iuently 
outweighs the first when the production of the blue region spectrum 
is concerned. For example, the weights of the ethyl and aldehyde 
groups are identical; but whilst ethylbenzene shows a marked 
residuum of the benzene spectrum and only a faint blue series, 
benzaldehyde exhibits no trace of the benzenoid type and has the 
most brilliant blue spectrum of all the compounds yet examined. 

This constitutional factor is further shown in the cases of benz- 
aldehyde and ethyl benzoate. Both side-chains contain the carbonyl 
linking ; but in ethyl benzoate the carbonyl radicle shows no true 
carbonyl character in its chemical properties. Despite the fact that 
the carbethoxy-group has a weight of 73 against 29 for the aldehyde 
group, the ester shows a comparatively feeble blue series. This 
shows conclusively that the chemical factor predominates over the 
mere weight of the group when the two are pitted against each other. 

In conclusion, attention may be directed to another matter. 
Kaufimann (J?er., 1901, 34, 682; ‘'Die Valenzlehre” p. 498; 
"Beziehungen zw. physikal. Eigenschaften u. chem. Konstitution,” 
p. 405) endeavoured to trace a parallelism between visible Tesla- 
iuminescence of compounds and their magneto- optical anomaly, 
that is, the difference between the observed and the calculate 
values for their magnetic rotations as compared witli the same 
property for benzene, which is taken as a basi.s. According to 
Kauffmann, compounds showing negative anomalies exhibited no 
Tesla-luminescence ; whereas with a positive anomaly the intensity 
of the luminescence went hand in hand with the value of the 
anomaly. Kauffmann was working merely by eye; and all his 
experiments were made under atmospheric pressure, so that his 
results are scarcely comparable with our exact spectral measure- 
ments. But under the conditions employed by us, there is certainly 
uo traceable parallelism between the magneto -optical anomaly and 
the type of spectrum which we have observed. The following table 
shows the matter clearly. 

Table XT. 
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It is obvious that there is no real parallelism in the two propertieg 
BO far as these substances are concerned. Nor can any parallel 
traced between the Tesla spectra and dielectric constant, magnetic 
double refraction, or optical anomaly. 


18. Summary. 


1. It was found that modification of the Tesla apparatus exer- 
cised practically no influence upon the spectra of compounds 
examined ; from which it may be inferred that the spectra are 
characteristic of the compounds which produce them. 

2. Fourteen benzene derivatives have been investigated, cyzh. 
Hexane emits no spectrum. The monosubstitution products of 
benzene exhibit differences from each other according to the nature 
of the substituent. 

3. Total extinction of the spectrum is found in the cases of tli? 
nitro-group, a chlorine atom, or the group —CH^Cl. When tin* 
substituent is linked to the benzene nucleus through a non-carboii 
atom, the usual spectrum in the benzene region is obhterated com- 
pletely or else is replaced by a faint continuous spectrum. 

4. With the exception of benzonitrile and benzyl chloride, every 
compound containing the grouping Ph-C: exhibits a series of bands 
in the blue region of the spectrum ; and the brilliancy of these 
bands varies with the nature of the substituent group. It is 
observed that increase in the intensity of this blue scries goes 
hand in hand witli the diminution in brilhancy of the henzenoid 
part of the compound’s spectrum; so that there is an evident 
i-elationship between the two. 

5. The entry of an alkyl group into benzene produces a more or 
less marked blurring of the sharp benzene system of bands; and 
a similar blurring of the blue series of hands is observed when an 
alkyl group replaces a hydrogen atom in benzaklehy e, 

0. Tlic bands of the blue series are independent of the henzenoid 
series and cannot be considered as benzene hand.s which have been 
pushed up into the visible region by the auxoohromic action ol 
the substituent groups, since the two spectra are differen i 
character and both of them may coexist in the spectra of certain 


7.^t has been definitely established that the Tesla-lumwscen^ 
spectra are highly constitutional in chara^r, ^c 
yielding its own specific emission spectrum. Thus by tbe 
of these spectra a new constitutional property o rotatory 

been brought to light and takes its place along with optic 
power, anomalous electric absorption, magnetic rotation, 
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CCXL . — The Isomerism of the Oximes, Part XIII, 
Phenylethyl-, Diethyl-, and a-Naphthyl-Carhamyl 
Derivatives, 

By Oscar Lisle Brady and Dudley Ridge. 

TuK formation of acyl derivatives of the aromatic aldoximes is a 
more complex reaction than appears at first sight, as isomeric 
change not infrequently takes place at the same time ; that is, from 
an anh'- oxime, there is formed a derivative which on hydrolysis 
gives a nitrile and therefore may be presumed to have the syn- 
configuration (compare Brady and McHugh, this vol., p. 1190). 
This change of configuration is capricious, and no underlying prin- 
ciple is at present apparent. 

When phenylcarbimide is added to an ethereal solution of an anfi- 
osime, in some cases a phenylcarbamyl (carbanilino)artiialdoxime 
is obtained ; for example, from the three nitrocinnamanfmldoximes 
(Brady and Thomas, T., 1922, 121, 2098) ; in others, from henzanti- 
aldoxime and m-nitrobenzan(ialdoxime, for example, a mixture of 
the anti- and syn-isomerides is formed (Brady and Dunn, T,, 1916, 
109, 650); and in yet others a phenylcarbamyl-syn -aldoxime is 
produced, for example, from p- dim ethyl amino- and 3 : 4-dimethoxy- 
benza?iiialdoxime (Brady and Dunn, T., 1914, 105, 2874 ; 1916, 109, 
674). In the case of the carbethoxy-compouuds, obtained by the 
action of ethyl chlorofonnate on the sodium salts of the anti- 
aldoximes, benzaniialdoxime, w-nitro-, and jp-dimethylamino- 
benzonfialdoximes, for example, give an/t-derivatives, whilst 
p-nitro-, p-methoxy-, and 3 : 4-]nethylenedioxy-benzaRf2‘aldoxime8, 
for example, give derivatives (Brady and McHugh, loc. ci7.). 
Finally, when the sodium salts of a nh -oximes are acted upon by 
diphenylcarbamyl chloride, -derivatives are invariably obtained 
(Brady and Dunn, T., 1913, 103, 1613), On the other hand, 
treatment of the anri-oximes with acetic anhydride at a low temper- 
ature invariably gives anh'-derivatives. 

The present investigation was undertaken to ascertain whether 
s^ric hindrance effects were coming into play on account of the 
size of the group introduced. Consequently, phenylethylcarbamyl, 
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diethylcarbamy], and a-naphthyJcarbamyl compounds have been 
prepared. 

The phenylethyloarbamyl and diethylcarbamyl derivatives 
prepared in a similar manner to the diphenylcarbamyl compounds 
(compare Brady and Bunn, loc, cii,\ by heating the dry sodium salt 
of the a»<»-oxime in chloroform suspension with phenylethylearbamyl 
chloride and diethylcarbamyl chloride, respectively : 


xr n + R"R"'N-COCl 
NaO'N 


R-CH 

R"R'"N-C0-0-N 


The orientation of the compounds formed was determined by their 
hydrolysis : 


R"R'"N-C0-0-il 




R"R"'N-CO,H 


(R"R"'N)2CO + C02 + H,0 

R''R"'NH + COj 


il-0-C0-NR"R"' 


R"R'"N-COjH + IM3N R-COjH. 


Considerable difficulty was experienced, however, with a number 
of oximes, as the products of reaction could not be obtained crystal- 
line, especially in the case of the diethylcarbamyl derivatives, and 
consequently the number of examples is rather limited. With 
phenylethylearbamyl chloride, the sodium salts of benzonimldoxime 
and of w-nitro- and 3 : d-methylenedioxy-benzanftaldoximes gave 
the corresponding phenylethylcarbamylaTittoximes, whilst with 
diethylcarbamyl chloride the sodium salt of m-nitrobenza»/ialdoxime 
gave diethylcarbamyl- w-nitrobenzanh’aldoxime . On the other hand, 
the sodium salt of p-nitrobenzonitaldoxime gave phenyiethyl- 
carbamyl- and diethylcarbamyl-p-nitrobenz^ynaldoximea with these 
reagents. Attempts to prepare derivatives of the ^yn-oxiraes by 
acting on their sodium salts were unsuccessful, except in the case 
of p-nitrobenz«ynaIdoxime, which, with phenylethylearbamyl and 
diethylcarbamyl chlorides, gave the same compound as was obtained 
from the sodium salt of the anti-oxime. In other cases either an 
uncrystallisable oil was obtained, or the corresponding nitrile. 

These first results seemed partly to support the view that the 
diphenylcarbamylaniialdoximea could not be obtained owing to the 
large diphenylcarbamyl group being unable to take up a position 
near to the phenyl group in the oxime. When, however, the action 
of a-naphthylcarbimide on the oximes was investigated, it was 
found that onft -derivatives were invariably produced, even from 
p-dimethylamino- and 3 : 4-dimethoxy-ben2anitaldoximes, which 

yrith phenylcarbimide give phenylcarbamylsynaldoximes, and from 
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^-nitrobenzanitaldoxime, the sodium salt of ^phich with ethyl 
chlorofonnate, phenylethylcarbamyl chloride, and diethylcarbamyl 
chloride gives the corresponding ^yn-derivatives. In addition to 
the above oximes, the action of a-naphthyicarbimide on benzanfi- 
aldoxime, 7»-nitro-, <?-methoxy-, p-methoxy-, and 3 : 4-methyIene- 
dioxy*benz(ln^^aldoximes has been studied. Careful search has been 
ijade to ascertain if any of the «y?i-isomeride was formed first and 
then transformed into the anti-compound, as in the case when 
phenylcarbimide acta on certain a?i<t-oxime«, but no indication of this 
was obtained. 

a-Naphthylcarbimido reacts readily with ethereal solutions of 
beoM^/naldoxime, 3 : 4-methylenedioxy-, p-methoxy-, w-nitro-, and 
p-nitro-benz^ywaldoximes, giving the corresponding oc-naphthyl- 
carbamylsywaldoximes . 

The a-naphthylcarbamyl derivatives are rather more stable than 
the corresponding phenylcarbamyl compounds, those from the unit- 
oximes keeping fairly well in the dark, but the syn-derivatives 
decompose in a few days and the odour of a-naphthylamine becomes 
apparent. It was not found possible, as in the case of some phenyi- 
carbamyl'^ynaldoximes, to convert the syn- into the anft-isomerides 
by boiling with solvents. Such treatment with alcohol results in 
hydrolysis, but boiling with benzene usually does not bring about 
isomeric change, although in most cases slight decomposition occurs, 
whilst in others the decomposition is more profound. 

On hydrolysis, the two series of compounds behave in a similar 
manner to the phenylcarbamyl compounds. The utUi - derivatives 
give the tmii-oxime, ot-naphthylamine, and a^-di-ot-naphthyl* 
carbamide; whilst the syn-derivatives give the nitrile in place of 
the oxime, although this is usually hydrolysed further to the 
corresponding acid : 

Ci,H,-NH-C0-0-y HO-N CioH,-KH-COjH. 

K-CH 

^’OCO-NH-CjoH, Ck^/NH-COjH. 

Ci»H,-NH-COjH CjoHj-NH. + COj. 

2CioH,-NH-CO,H -> (Ci»Hj-NH)jCO + HjO + CO.. 

As the result of these experiments, it seems that the size of the 
substituting group is not the main factor that determines the 
configuration of the compound obtained. 

Experimental. 

In the following preparations, it is important to exclude moisture 
on account of its action on the carbamyl chlorides and ot-naphthyl- 

4 D* 
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carbimide producing substituted carbamides, which, owing to 
their insoluble nature, are difficult to remove from the products; 
the ether and chloroform used must be dried. q g .cH 
PAenyl!6iA2/fcar6a7»yZ6gn2»ntiaWoa;tW€, pijEtN-CO-oW ' ^ 

sodium salt of benzaw^ialdoxime was prepared by adding a 
solution of 0*896 gram of sodium in the minimum amount of alcoh(^ 
to an ethereal solution of 5 grams of benzanfialdoxime. The 
precipitated sodium salt, washed with dry ether and rapidly dried by 
pressing it on a porous tile, was suspended in dry chloroform and 
7*2 grams of phenylethylcarbamyl chloride were added, 
mixture was boiled for four hours under reflux, cooled, the precipi- 
tated sodium chloride separated, and the solvent allowed to evaporate 
at room temperature. In this way, an oil was obtained which, on 
being cooled in a freezing mixture and scratched, slowly solidified. 
The product, after being pressed on a porous tile, crystallised 
from light petroleum in colourless, microscopic prisms melting 
at 74° (Found: N = 10*6. CieHigOaNa requires N = 10*4 per 

cent.). ^ V • j 

The phenyUtkylcarbainylbenz&niialdoxime so obtained was 
hydrolysed by heating it on the water-bath for an hour with 2i\’- 

sodium hydroxide. The resulting solution, in which a solid was 

suspended, was cooled and filtered. The solid w'as washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, crystallised from dilute alcohol, and 
identified as ap-diphenyl-a^-diethylcarbamide. The solution was 
extracted with ether and the ethereal extract evaporated, when an 
oil was obtained which was shown to be ethylaniline by conversion 
into its acetyl derivative. The aqueous solution was saturated with 
carbon dioxide, when benzaui/aldoxime separated as an oil of 
characteristic odour, and was identified, after extraction with ether, 
by conversion into the hydrochloride and into benz^yttaldoxime. 
Since the compound gave benzarifialdoxime on hydrolysis, the 
-configuration was assigned to it. 

Phenylethylcarbamyl -^ : 4-meihyhnedioxybenzekn{ialdoxime, 
CH,:o,:CeH3*CH 
PhEtN*C0*0-N ’ 

— The sodium salt, prepared as above, from 6*8 grams of 3:4- 
methylenedioxybenzanftaldoxime was suspended in chlorofom 
with 7*2 grams of phenylethylcarbamyl chloride, and the mix- 
ture boiled under reflux for five hours. After the sodium 
chloride had been separated, the solution was evaporated at room 
temperature, and the oil obtained solidified by cooling iu ^ 
freezing mixture and scratching. After being pressed on a porous 
UVi , Wvfe Itom and water, when i 
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viras obtained in colourless, microscopic prisms melting at 109*^ 
(Found : N = 9*1. Ci7Hj504N2 requires N = 9*0 per cent.)* 

On hydrolysis as above, the compound gave ethylaniline, ap- 
diphenyl-ap-diethylcarbamide, and 3 : 4-methylenedioxybenzttRfi- 
aldojdme. 

FAenyl!€%?car6amyl>m-nif ?iofie7i^antia?doa;t77ic. C H 

'PhEtN-CO-O-N ■ 

The sodium salt, prepared as before, from 6'9 grams of m-nitro- 
benzaniialdoxime was boiled in chloroform under reflux with 7*2 
grams of phenylethylcarbamyl chloride for twenty-four hours. 
The solution, after filtering and removal of the solvent, gave a solid 
which crystallised from acetone and water in yellow needles melting 
at hS*" (Fo\md : K = 13*5. CieHjgO^Ng requires hf — 13*4 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis, as before, ethylaniline, ap-diphenyl-a^-diethyl- 
carbamide and m-nitrobenzanfialdoxime were obtained. 
Phenykthylcarbamyl-'p-nitrobenzsynaldoxime, 

NOg-CeH^-I^H 

N'O'CO'NEtPh* 

—The sodium salt from 5 grams of p-nitrobenzantialdoxime in 
dry chloroform was boiled under reflux for twenty hours with 5*2 
grams of phenylethylcarbamyl chloride. The pasty solid obtained 
from the solution in the usual way, after being pressed on a 
porous tile, crystallised from alcohol in long, yellow needles 
melting at 130 (Found : N — 13*7. C 16^1504^3 requires N = 
13*4 per cent.). 

When this compound was hydrolysed in the usual way, ammonia 
was evolved, and in the separation of the products no oxime was 
precipitated by carbon dioxide, but with hydrochloric acid p-nitro- 
benzoic acid was obtained, which, after crystallisation from hot 
water, was identified by the method of mixed melting points. The 
formation in the hydrolysis of, not the oxime, but the acid, a 
hydrolytic product of the nitrile, indicated that the compound 
possessed the syn-configuration. 

The same compound was obtained when the sodium salt of 
p-nitrobenzfiynaldoxime, suspended in ether, was left in contact 
with phenylethylcarbamyl chloride for four months in the dark. 

attempt to prepare phenylethylcarbamyl-p-nitrobeiizan<i- 
a oxime from the silver salt of the an/t-oxime was unsuccessful, 
the only solid material which was obtained being afl-diphenvl- 
«3-diethylcarbamide. a ^ P 

^ieiAyl<»r6amy^m.ni^ro6e>l2antiaWo^ N02*CftH4’C H __fr.r 
^ EtjX-CO-O^N ' 

TkPn^ from 7 grama of m-nitrobenza«4taldoxime was sus- 
Pe ed m eUotoiorm, 5 grama nt diethylcarbamyl cbioride were 

4 2 
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added, aud the mixture was boiled under reflux for twelve hours 
After the sodium chloride had been removed and the solvent 
evaporated at room temperature, a solid and an oil remained ; the 
former on separation was found to be m-nitrobenzun^^aldoxime 
The oil was dissolved in ether, the solution dried with anhydrous 
sodium sulphate, and the ether removed, when a pasty solid 'ffaa 
obtained. This was pressed on a porous tile, and after crystallis. 
ation from xylene formed colourless crystals melting at 80® (Found : 
N — 15*9. C12H15O4N3 requires N = 15*8 per cent.). 

The compound was hydrolysed by heating it on the water-bath 
with 2^-sodium hydroxide, when it dissolved completely. On 
saturating the solution with carbon dioxide, wi-nitrobenzan^taldoxinie 
was precipitated. In this case no attempt was made to detect 
diethylamine or tetraethylcarbamide. 

NO *C H ’CH 

Dieihylc<irhamijl^‘nitTohmzsy^^ 2 e * . 

— The sodium salt from 5 granisofp-nitrobenzaTi^ialdoxime suspended 

in chloroform^ was boiled under reflux with 4 grams of diethyl- 
carbamyl chloride for ten hours. After filtration and removal of 
the solvent, the solid residue crystallised from acetone and water 
in microscopic, flat plates melting at 146° (Found : N = 16*0. 
C12H15O4N3 requires N = 15*8 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis by the same method used with the m-nitro -compound 
above, p-nitrobenzoic acid, but no oxime, was obtained, indicating 
the -configuration of the compound. 

The same compound was obtained when the sodium salt of 
p-nitrobenz^y?ialdoxime was left with a solution of diethylcarbamyl 
chloride in ether for three days. 

’ Action of Phenylelhylcarbamyl and Diethykarbamyl Chlorides oii 
ike Sodium Salts of other Oximes. — The sodium salt of p-methosy- 
benzan^ialdoxime in chloroform suspension, on treatment with 
phenylethylcarbamyl chloride and diethylcarbamyl chloride, and 
the sodium salts of benzan/ialdoximc and 3 : d-methylenedioiy’ 
benzuTi/ialdoxime, on treatment with diethylcarbamyl chloride, 
gave uncrystallisable oils, w^hich were not further investigated. 
6-Nitro-3 : 4-methylenedioxy- and 3-nitro-p-dimethylammobenz- 
antialdoximes usually give derivatives of high molting point, but in 
this case, when their sodium salts were treated with the chlorides, 
no derivative was obtained, the oxime being ultimately recovered 
unchanged. 

Diphenylca rbamyl-p- methoxyhenzBynaldoxime, 

MeO-CgH4*CH 

N-O-CO-NPhs' 

— The sodium salt prepared from 6*2 grams of p-methoxybenz 
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on/ialdoxime, and 10-4 grama of diphenylcarbamyl chloride 
flrere boiled in chloroform for eight hours under reflux. After 
filtering, the solution was evaporated and the greenish-yellow 
product crystallised from acetone and water, when the diphenyl- 
carbamyl compound was obtained in colourless needles melting at 
143—144° (Found : N = 8*1. CgiHigOgNg requires N = 8*1 per cent.). 

The compo^d was hydrolysed by heating it for an hour on the 
^ater-bath with 2.Z\r- sodium hydroxide. The solution was cooled, 
and the solid residue found to be a mixture of diphenylamine and 
tetraphenylcarbamide. These were separated by washing the 
mixture with cold alcohol, in which the former was readily soluble 
and the latter practically insoluble. The solution on saturation 
ftith carbon dioxide gave no precipitate of oxime, but hydrochloric 
acid precipitated from it p-methoxybenzoic acid. 


oi-yaphthykarbamylbenzajitialdoxi^ne, 




CjoH.-NH-CO'O-N 


-To 

a solution of 5 grams of benzaw^mldoxime in ether in a stoppered 
bottle, an ethereal solution of 7 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide was 
added. After an hour the crystalline precipitate was separated. 
Further crops of crystals were obtained after three hours and again 
after three days, but proved to be identical with the first crop. 
There was, therefore, no indication of the formation of the syn- 
isomeride (compare Brady and Dunn, T., 1916, 109, 654, for the 
action of phenylcarbimide on benzan/faldoxime). ' tx^Naphthyl- 
mrkmylbenza,ntialdoxime crystallises from acetone and water in 
microscopic, rectangular plates melting at 149° (Found : N — 9 o 
CigHijOgNg requires N == 9*6 per cent.). 

The compomid was hydrolysed by heating it for an hour on the 
water-bath with 2A"-8odiuin hydroxide ; at the end of that time the 
laixture was cooled and filtered. The solid residue was washed 
mth dilute hydrochloric acid, crystallised from nitrobenzene, and 
found to be ap-di-a-naphthylcarbamide,* whilst from the hydro- 
ehlonc acid washings, by the addition of alkali, a-naphthylainine was 
isoM. The filtrate was extracted with ether to remove dis- 
solved .-naphthylamine, and the alkaline liquid saturated with 

“ ben^n^aldoxiuie was precipitated and 

mentmeci m the usual way. 

hyclrolyd., of the .-naphthyl- 
Uu ^ envativee gf the oxunes, has not been previously described it 
IlivlMrT' purpose of comparison. Twenty grima of .-naph 

m fome? "u ‘'■eoe of oil^^mained The 

wredTth afe-h^f -‘robenJnt: 

\ ^ <^^-di-a.naphthylcarbami^e was 

requ'^N ^ ^ ^ 9-3. 
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C H 'CH 

^ ® ® il’0*C0*NH C H 

Three grams of ben&yy^ialdoxime were dissolved in ether, and an 
ethereal solution of 4 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide was added 
The a-naphthylcarbamyi derivative was precipitated immediately 
and after being well washed with dry ether was practically pure 
Some difficulty is experienced in recrystallising the si/n-derivatives 
as they tend to decompose in hot solvents, and as the ap-di.*. 
naphthylcarbamide formed is so very sparingly soluble, most of 
it separates out with the first crop of crystals. In this case, as had 
been previously observed where diphenylcarbamide was the impurity, 
the result of repeated recrystallisations is the isolation of the pure 
carbamide derivative. a-iV^a^?AtAyhx^r6aOTi/Z6e/i3:synahi^a;me may, 
however, be crystallised by dissolution in warm benzene (the 
temperature must not exceed 25°) and precipitation by the cautious 
addition of light petroleum, when it crystallises in colourless, 
microscopic needles melting and decomposing at 105° (Found: 
N = 9*4. CigHi 402 N 2 requires N = 9*6 per cent.). 

The compound, after being kept for several days, acquired a 
pronounced odour of a-naphthylamine. The product was shaken 
with ether; the residual solid, after being washed with acetone to 
remove unchanged a-naphthylcarbamylbenz^ywaldoxime, proved 
to be a[ 3 -di-a-naphthylcarbamide. The ethereal extract was washed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and from the acid solution a-naphthyl- 
amine isolated. The ethereal solution, having been dried and 


evaporated, gave an oil wdth the characteristic odour of benzonitrile, 
which on hydrolysis with concentrated sodium hydroxide solution 
gave ammonia and benzoic acid. The decomposition seems, there- 
fore, to follow the same lines as that of the phenylcarbamyl deriv- 
atives (compare Brady and Dunn, T., 1916, 109, 673). On boiling 
with benzene, the compound was decomposed into a-naphthylamine, 
a^-di-a-naphthylcarbamide, and benzonitrile. 

a-NaphihylmrbamylbenzsynaldoxiTm was hydrolysed with 2iV- 
sodium hydroxide in a similar manner to the uwri-derivative, and 
the products were examined in the same way. a^-Di-a-naphthyl- 
carbamide and a-naphthylamine were isolated ; carbon dioride 
gave no precipitate of benzanrialdoxime from the alkaline solution, 
but hydrochloric acid precipitated benzoic acid. 

(x.~NapMhylcarbainfiyl‘Z : 4 - 7 uctAy 2 en€dtexi/ 6 en 2 anti(ikiaciwe, 

CH2:02:CeH3-CH 

CioH/NH^CO-O-N * 

—To a solution of 6*3 grams of 3 : 4 .methylenedioxybenza«^i' 
aldoxime in ether in a stoppered bottle, an ethereal solution o 
7 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide was added. After two hours t e 
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^ipitat© formed was separated. On more prolonged keeping* 
farther crops of crystals were formed which were, however, identical 
^th the first lot. There appears, therefore, to be no indication of 
formation of the 5y»-derivative. The product crystallised 
fiom acetone and water in colourless, rectangular plates sintering 
172® and melting at 224° (Found : N = 8‘6. C19HJ4O4N2 
i^uires N = 8-4 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis and separation of the products in the usual way, 
^ naphthylamine, a^-di-a-naphthylcarbamide, and 3 : 4-methylene- 
dioxybenzaTi^ialdoxime were obtained. 
g^.]^aphthylcaTbamyl-Z : 4-meihylenedioxybenzaynaldoximef 
CHo:02:CeH3-CH 

N-O-CO-NH-CloH/ 

_Tbis compound was immediately precipitated on mixing an ether- 
eal solution of 5 grams of 3 : 4-methylenedioxybenz5ynaId6xime with 
oce of 6*3 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide. It crystallises from 
acetone and water in colourless, rectangular plates melting at 118° 
(Joimd : N = 8*5. requires N = 8*4 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis, a-naphthylamine, ap-di-a-naphthylcarbamide, and 
3 : 4-methylenedioxybenzoio acid were produced. On boiling with 
benzene, the compound was not converted into the a«i»-isomeride. 
A certain amount of decomposition occurred, with the production 
of ap-di-a-naphthylcarbamide, but most of the a-naphthylcarbamyl 
derivative was recovered unchanged. Boiling with alcohol resulted 
in decomposition to nitrile, etc, (compare Brady and Dunn, T., 
1914, 105, 2878). 

li-Naphthylcarbamyl-p-nieihoxybenz&nticUdozirney 
MeO-CeH^-CH 
CioH^-NH-CO-O-N * 

—This was obtained by keeping a mixture of ethereal solutions of 2*7 
grams of p-methoxybenzanitaldoxime and 3*5 grams of a-naphthyl- 
carbimide in a stoppered bottle. Several crops of crystals were 
obtained, the first after one hour and the last after three days, but 
all were found to be identical. The compound crystallised from 
acetone and water in colourless, rectangiilar plates melting at 160° 
(Found : N = 9*0. requires N = 8*8 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis, a-naphthylamine, a0-di-a-naphthylcarbamide, and 
p methoxybenzan/ialdoxime were obtained. 
<i'NaphihylmrbamyU'p~7nei?ioxybenzaynaldoxi7nef 
MeO-CgH^-CH 

N-O-CO-NH-CioH?* 

-“Thia was immediately precipitated when ethereal solutions of 
3 grams of p-m ethoxy benz^ynaldoxime and 3*7 grams of a-naphthyl- 
carbimide were mixed. The precipitate was collected and thorougUy 
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washed with ether; attempts at recrystaliisation resuJted in d 
position, but the method of preparation probably gave a 
compound. As precipitated, it consisted of microscopic, colou 
rectangular plates, melting and decomposing at 110*^ Wn 
N = 8*9. requires N = 8*8 per cent.). ™ ’ 

On hydrolysis, it gave «-naphthylamine, ajS-di-a-naphtii 1 
carbamide, and p-methoxybenzonitrile. The last was isolated f ^ 
the ethereal extract after removing the a-naphthylamine with H 
On keeping for a few days, the compound decomposes in the usi! i 
way. 

d’Naphthylcarbamyl-m -nitrobenzsiriiidldoxime, 

NO,*CeH,-CH 
CioH7‘NH-CO*0-N ‘ 

—This compound was obtained by keeping in a stoppered bottie 
mixture ctf ethereal solutions of 3 grams of w-nitrobenzowitaldoxinie 
and 3*5 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide. The crystals which formed 
were collected at intervals, but all proved to be the same The 
compound crystallised from acetone and water in pale yellow n^leg 
sintering at 168^^ and charring at about 206"^ {Found : K ^ 12-8 
^isHiaO^Ng requires N — 12-5 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis, it gave a-naphthylamine, a^-di-a-naphthylcarb- 
amide, and 3W-nitrobenzanliaIdoxime. 
a- A aphthylcarbamyl-m- n itrobenz&ynaldoxime, 

N*0«CO»NH-CioH/ 

— Ethereal solutions of 1*5 grams of m-nitrobenzsynaldoxime and 
1*7 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide were mixed, and after half an hour 
the crystalline precipitate was separated and well washed with dr}^ 
ether. The compound, which could not be satisfactorily crystallised, 
consisted of yellow needles melting and decomposing at 101)' 
(Found : N =. 12*6. requires N = 12*5 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis, it gave a-naphthylamine, ajS-di-a-naphthylcarb- 
amide, and w-nitrobenzoic acid ; whilst after it had been kept for 
fourteen days, a^-di-a-naphthylcarbamide and wi-nitrobenzonitrile 
were isolated from the material. Boiling with benzene did not bring 
about isomerisation, but slight decomposition took place. 

(i-NapMkylmrbamyl-p-nitrobenzajiiialdoxirne, N02*C6H4'CH 

Ethereal solutions of 1 gram of p-mtrobenza>i<taldoxime and of 
1*2 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide were mixed in a stoppered bottle 
and kept for thirty minutes. The crystals which separated were 
collected and the mother-liquor, on standing, deposited further 
crops, which, however, were all identical with the one first obtained. 
The derivative crystallised from xylene in microscopic, yellow 
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gjaments, sintering at 197® and melting at 222® (Found : N = 12-7. 
C jHigOiNg riqnires N == 12-5 per cent.). 

'on hydroly®®» it gave a-naphthylamine, ap-di-a-naphthylcarb- 
amide, and p-nitrobenzariiialdoxime. 

no^c^h^-ch 

N-O-CO-NH-CioH/ 

^This compound was precipitated when ethereal solutions of 
15 grams of p-nitrobenzsy»aldoxime and 1'8 grams of a -naphthyl - 
carbimide were mixed. It could not be recrystallised, but after 
being washed with ether, consisted of pale yellow needles, sintering 
at 178® and charring at 210® (Found : N = 12*8. C18H13O4N3 

requires N 12-6 percent.). 

On hydrolysis, it gave a-naphthylamine, ay3-di-a-naphthyl- 
carbamide, and p-nitrobenzoic acid. Boiling with benzene id not 
bring about isomeric change. 
()^,\aphthyl(XiTbamyl-o-m€t?wxybenza.ntialdoxii7ie, 

MeO-CgHvCH 
CjoH/NH’CO-O-N ' 

-Ethereal solutions of 2*7 grams of o-methoxybeiiza?if2aldoxime and 
3'5 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide were mixed and kept in a stop- 
per^ bottle. Precipitation, in this case, was slow, and after twelve 
hours the precipitate was collected and washed with ether. The 
compound crystallised from acetone and water in colourless needles, 
turning yellow on exposure to light, and melting and decomposing 
at 143® (Found: N = 9*1. requires N 8-8 per 

cent.). 


Hydrolysis gave a-naphthylamine, a^-di-a-naphthylcarbamide, 
and o-methoxybenzan/ialdoxime. 

^■Naphlkylcarbamijl-^ : A-dimethoxybenzanilaldoxiTne, 
(MeOlaCfiHa-CH 
CioHy-KH-CO-O-N ‘ 

—Ethereal solutions of 1 *6 grams of 3 : 4-diniethoxybenzan/ialdoxirae 
and 1*75 grams of a-naphthylcarbimide were mixed and kept for 
fifteen hours. The precipitated derivative, after being washed with 
ether, crystallised from acetone and water in colourless needles, 
turning yellow on exposure to light, and melting and decomposing 
at 168® (Found : N == 8-0. CgoHiANg requires N = 8-0 per 
cent.). 

Hy^olysis gave the on<{-oxime and the usual products. 
^'^^phthykarbarnyUp-dimethylamiTiobenzsiniiaMoxim^, 
MegN-C^H^-CH 
CjoHj-NH-CO-O-N * 

" thereal solutions of 1*5 grams of p-dimethylaininobenzaw/i. 
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aldoxime and 1'75 grains of a-naphthylcarbimide were mixed 
kept for twelve hours. The precipitated derivative having 
washed with ether, crystallised from acetone and water in 
yellow, flat plates, darkening on exposure to light, and meltinp a 
decomposing at 151" (Found : N == 12*7. CaoH^OgN, requil 
N - 12-6 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis, it gave a-naphthylamine, “P-di-a-naphthylcarb. 
amide, and p-dimethylaminobenzo«h’aldoxime. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our thanks to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant which has enabled 
one of us (D. R.) to take part in this work. 

The Rai^ph Fotister Laboratory op Oroantc Chemistry, 
Universitv Coi.xeoe, Londok. [J^eceivedt July 2nd, 


CCXLI .^ — Triethylene Tri- and Tetra-sul^hides, Part 
III. The Sulj}hones, Sulphinic and Sulfhnk 
Acids of the Series. Extension of Stuff eps Law. 

By Sir Bratulla Chandra RIy. 

The preparation and properties of these cyclic polysulphides and 
their derivatives have already been described (T., 1920, 117, 
1090; 1922, 121, 1279). The compounds obtained by their oxid- 
ation and the hydrolytic decompositions undergone by these 
oxidation products form the subject of the present communication. 

It has been shown that ail sulphones in which the sulphone 
groups are attached to two adjacent carbon atoms can be hydrolysed 
(Stufier’s law, Ber., 1893, 26, 1125). Baumann and Walter (W, 
p. 1125) have found that diethylene disulphide yields diethylene* 
disulphone on oxidation with acid permanganate solution. This' 
disulphone according to Stuffer’s law yields ^-hydroxydiethyl- 
sulphone -]S'-sulphinic acid on hydrolysis : 




HO'CaH^-SOa-CgH^-SOaH. 


The sulphinic acid contains a sulphone group between two carbon 
atoms and can be further hydrolysed in two different ways, thus : 


HO'CaH.’SOo-CaH/SOaH + H.O 


^C,H,(OH), + C,Hj(SO,H)j 


The result of oxidation and subsequent hydrolysis of triethylene 
trisulphide is exactly analogous. 
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^en triethylen© trisulphide is oxidised with potassium per- 
jpj^pganat© in acid solution, triethylenetrisulphone (I) is obtained, 
jll tie bivalent sulphur atoms in the ring becoming sexavalent. 
(jn the other hand, the oxidation is carried out with nitric acid, 
compound with the formula (02114)38304,1120 is produced; 






cA<i§i:>s 


C,H4< 


s— C,H, 


SO5 




(II.) 


only two of the three sulphur atoms become sexavalent, whilst the 
third one remains unchanged {vide infra). It is not easy to account 
for this absence of reactivity in one of the atoms of sulphur when 
aE three are supposed to be symmetrically disposed with reference 
to the carbon atoms. 

Triethylenetrisulphone undergoes hydrolysis by means of baryta 
according to the following scheme : 

Ba(OH), 

(T.) baS02-C2H4-S02*C2H4^*S02-C2H4-0H 

I' 

(in.) baS02-C2H4*S02-C2H4-0H + C2H4(0H)-S02ba (IV). 
Compound III has been isolated in a pure condition, but compound 
IV could not be obtained in a sufficiently pure state for purposes 
of analysis. The disulphono sulphide (11) on similar treatment 
rith baryta yields two products, as shown below. 


^ baS02*C2H4-S-C2H4‘S02*C2H4-0ba (A) 

(ID 

baS-CjHi-SO^-CjHi-SOj' CjHi-OH 

I 

^ baS-Cs,H4-S02'CjHi-S0,ba + 
C2H,(0H)2 

It will be observed that barium sulphide is produced in the course 
of this reaction. In fact, a continuous evolution of hydrogen sulph- 
ide took place during the removal of excess of baryta by means of 
carbon dioxide. This could not have occurred if all the sulphur 
atoms of triethyleno trisulphide had been converted into sulphone. 
Hence, one of the sulphur atoms must have been unacted upon 
during the oxidation with nitric acid.* Again, it is very difficult 
^ offer any satisfactory explanation of the dibasic character of 

* The oxidation producta of ethylene sulphide described by Crafts (XnnuZen, 
3) 186, 123) are evidently different from those described in this paper. 
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the compound (A). It might be assumed that the proximity of 
the sulphone group renders the hydroxyl group acidic, thus enabling 
the hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl to he replac^ by barium, 
Even if that is so, it is not clear why in P-hydroxydiethylsulphone. 
p'-sulphinio acid, a decomposition product of diethylenedisulplione 
{vide ^'pra), a similar phenomenon is not observ^. 

The p- and y-triethylene tetrasulphides (?oc. eft.) have also been 
similarly oxidised with nitric acid. Each of the sulphur atoms 
attached to two adjacent carbon atoms is oxidised to a sulphone 
group, whereas the linking between the two contiguous sulphur 
atoms is broken with the formation of a disulphonic acid. It may 
be mentioned here that another cyclic compound, ethylene disulph- 
ide, the product of oxidation of dithioglycol, behaves exactly 
similarly on oxidation with nitric acid scission takes place at the 
linking between the two adjacent sulphur atoms, resulting in the 
formation of ethane^ap-disulphonic acid, thus . 

C2H4<®Zu|>C2H4 


The oxidation of the p-tetrasulphide takes place according to the 
following scheme : 

,^0.,C2H4(S02-C2H4-S03H)2 

,S-C,H,'S lo- 


(P)' 


SO^iCaHi-SOaH)^ 


It has been found that the same barium triethylenedisulphone- 
disulphonate is obtained by the oxidation and subsequent neutral- 
isation with barium carbonate of both the p- and the y-variety. In 
the case of the p-compound, the free acid further breaks down into 
diethylsulphonedisulphonic acid. 

By the oxidation of and y-triethylene tetrasulphides by means 
of potassium permanganate a tetrasulphone is obtained which 
forms a series of double salts with metallic sulphates. These will 
form the subject of a further communication. 


Experimental. 

OxxMim of Triethykne Trimlphide with Potassium Peman- 
oanote.— The trisulphide, suspended in a small quantity of wa r, 
was treated with a concentrated solution of potassium pennanganatt 
and a few c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid. A vigorous reaction ensueo 
with evolution of heat. The mass was cooled and e 
repeated until there remained an excess of permanganate so u lo^ 
The product was heated on the water-bath for three to four o 
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jjomplete the oxidation, the manganese peroxide brought into 
lution by means of sulphur dioxide, and the sulphone, which 
^mained insoluble, was collected, and crystallised from concen- 
^ted nitric acid. It is insoluble in all the ordinary oiganic solvents 
j Hublimes at a high temperature (Found : S = 34-25 ; C = 
21-93 * ; H = 4*20. CgHiaOeSg requires S = 34-78 ; C = 26*08 ; 
5^ 4-35 per cent.). 

trisulphone was heated with an excess of baryta water until 
it dissolved, the solution was cooled, the excess of baryta removed 
1 means of carbon dioxide, and the filtrate concentrated to a 
small bulk and treated with an equal volume of alcohol. A syrupy 
liquid was obtained which on keeping solidified to a crystalline 
mass. The solid was collected, washed with alcohol, and dried 
in a vacuum desiccator (Found : Ba = 25-42 ; S = 23’66. 
requires Ba = 25'42 ; S = 23-75 per cent.). 

Xhe mother-liquor from the above salt was concentrated and a 
large volume of alcohol added to it. A viscous syrup was obtained, 
which solidified on keeping in a vacuum desiccator. This salt was 
estremely hygroscopic and could not be sufficiently purified for 
analytical purposes. 

Oxidatioii of Triethylene Trisvlphide with Nitric Acid, — The 
trisulphide was heated with an excess of fuming nitric acid in a 
sealed tube at 100® for about an hour. The residue after evaporation 
of the nitric acid was dissolved in Iiot water, from which the tri- 
ethylenedisulphone sulphide crystallised in colourless, well-defined 
prisms.t It chars at about 250° (Found : C == 27*33; H = 4*76; 
St=37 09. C6 Hi 204S3,H20 requires C = 27-48; H = 5‘34; S = 
3fi'64per cent.). 

The disulphone sulphide was heated with an excess of baryta 
water for about 15 — 20 minutes. Barium sulphide, sulphite, and 
carbonate were formed during the reaction. The excess of baryta 
ivas then removed with carbon dioxide, the filtrate concentrated , 
to a small bulk, and an equal volume of alcohol added to it. The 
white, crystaUine salt that separated was collected and dried in a 
vacuum (Found : Ba = 34*16; S = 23-77. CeHj205S3Ba requires 
Ba = 34 ‘42 ; S = 24-12 per cent.). The mother-liquor was further 
concentrated to a viscous syrup, which crystallised on keeping in 
a vacuum desiccator for a few days (Found : Ba = 23 89 ; S = 

* The Bubstance aublimeB at a high temperature. It is generally found 
that in such cases a trace of it escapes oxidation ; hence the percentage of 
carbon found is a little too low, 

t The experiment was repeated several times with identical results. In 
cne instance, however, a small quantity of the insoluble sulphone (which is 
obtained in the case of oxidation with permanganate) was produced. 
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26-46. C8Hij08S5Ba,3H5|0 requires Ba = 23-18; S = 27-07 
cent.). 

Oxidation of ^^Tridhylene Tdrodul^hide with Nitric .4cwf.-^Xhe 
tetrasulphide was heated with fuming nitric acid in a sealed tube 
at 100® for about an hour, the nitric acid was then completely 
evaporated o£f> and the residue heated under reflux with acetone, 
in which a part of it dissolved. The insoluble portion was dissolved 
in water, and the solution neutralised with barium carbonate and 
filtered. On concentrating the filtrate, a crystalline barium salt 
was obtained (Found : Ba = 26‘48 ; S — 25*46. 
requires Ba ^ 26*92 ; S = 25*15 per cent.). 

The acetone solution was evaporated to dryness, the viscous 
residue dissolved in a small quantity of water, the solution neutral- 
ised with barium carbonate, and filtered. The filtrate on evapor- 
ation left behind well-defined, white crystals (Found : Ba = 32*89; 
S = 22*49. C^HgOgSjBa requires Ba == 32*85 ; S = 23*02 per cent.). 

Oxidation of y ‘Triethylene Tetrasulphide with Nitric Acid.—T^Q 
oxidation was carried out in exactly the same way as in the case of 
the ^-modification. The residue left after driving away the last 
traces of nitric acid was dissolved in water and neutralised with 
excess of barium carbonate. Two salts were formed. One remained 
in solution (A), whilst the other was precipitated along with the 
excess of barium carbonate. The insoluble mass was therefore 
treated with water ; the extract on cooling gave a crop of barium salt 
(Found ; Ba = 25*49 ; S = 24*04. C6Hi20ioS4Ba,H20 requires 
Ba = 25*90; S = 24*10 per cent.). 

The solution (A) was concentrated and on being cooled gave 
crystals of a barium salt (Found : Ba = 26*35 ; S = 25*20. 
CgHiaOjoSiBa requires Ba = 26*92 ; S = 25*15 per cent.), 

Oxidaticm of Ethylene Disulphide with Nitric Acid. — The oxidation 
was carried out in a sealed tube as before. After removal of the last 
traces of nitric acid, the syrupy residue was dissolved in water 
and neutralised with barium carbonate. The barium salt was 
precipitated from the concentrated solution by means of alcohol 
(Found : Ba = 42*26. C 2 H 40 gS 2 Ba requires Ba = 42*16 per cent.},* 

♦ After the above investigation was ready for publication my attention 
was directed to a paper by Bennett (T., 1922, 121, 2144, footnote) in which 
the cyclic triethylene triaulphide, (CsH 4 )sSj, mentioned in this paper w stated 
‘to be diethylene disulphide, (CjTI,),S 2 , on the strength of the cryoscopic deter- 
mination. of the molecular weight in benzene solution. The present au or, 
however, has reasons to believe it to be cyclic trie thy lone trisulphi e, 
hopes to discuss the point critically in a subsequent communication. 

Untvebsity College or Science, . 

Calcutta. [Received, January 23ra, 
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MIXTBB 


— Condensation of Amidines with Ethoxy- 
mdhylene Derivatives of ^-Ketonio Esters and of 
^-Di^etones, 

pEAniLLA Chandra Mitter and Jogendra Chandra 
Babdhan. 

the earlier syntheses of pyrimidine derivatives, the usual starting 
materials were amidines and p-ketonic esters or p-diketones (Pinner, 
1885, 18, 759, 2845; 1889, 22, 1600, 2609; 1893, 26, 2122; 
Gabriel 1899, 32, 1525; 1904, 37, 3638); later, Wheeler, 
Johnson, and their co-workers prepared a large number of pyrimidine 
Jerivatives by condensing thiocarbamide with p-ketonic esters 
(Wheeler and Merrimann, Amer. Chem. J., 1903, 29, 478 ; Wheeler 
and Johnson, ihid.y 1904, 31, 591, etc.). The action of amidines 
onethoxymethylene derivatives of (3 -kc tonic esters and of p -diketones 
does not, however, appear to have been systematically investigated. 

In the literature there are only a few instances of the employment 
of ethoxymethylene derivatives for pyrimidine formation. By 
condensing ethyl thiocarbamide hydrobromide with ethyl ethoxy- 
methylenemalonate, Wheeler, Johnson, and Johns (Amer. Chem. J., 

1 1907, 37, 392) obtained ethyl 2-ethylthiol-6-oxypyTimidine- 
l->carboxylate, 

EtS'C<^= + j,{^^‘c2>C-CO,Et -> EtS'C<^EcH>C-CO,Et. 


and by condensing ethyl ethoxymethylenecyanoacetate with 
ethyl-^-thiocarbamide, Johnson [ibid., 1909, 42, 505) obtained 
o-cyano-2-ethylthiol-6-oxypyrimidine. 

We have investigated the action of ben zami dine and of p-tolu- 
amidine on ethyl ethoxymethylene a cetoacetate and on ethoxy- 
methyleneacetylacetone and have found that the reaction proceeds 
poothly in every case, leading to the formation of pyrimidine 
[derivatives according to the equation 


COMe^®^ 


«c<S>CR' 


where R = CjHj or C.B^Me and R' = COMe or COjEt. 

la extending the study of this reaction, it became necessary to 
investigate the action of amidines on ethyl ethoxymethylene- 
^cetonedicarboxylate. The latter substance has already been 
^ntained by Errera (Ber., 1897, 31, 1682) during the condensation 
^ orthoformic ester with acetonedicarboxylic ester, but he does not 
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seem to have isolated it in a pure state. An attempt to purify 
the product described by him by distillation under dimmislied 
pressure having been unsuccessful, we next tried to condense 
benzamidine with the crude product itself, and obtamed a small 
quantity of a crystalline product which could neither be purified 
nor be characterised with certainty. The condensation of benz. 
amidine with ethyl ethoxymethylenemalonate was next attempted 
The product in this case proved to be identical in all essentia 
respects with the 

by Ruhemann by the condensation of ethyl dioarboxyglutaconat 
and benzamidine {Bcr.. 1897, 30, 821). That the same compound 
are formed by the condensation of ethyl dicarbo^glut^onafe an 
of ethyl ethoxymethylenemalonate with benzamidine is borne ow 
by the fact that p-toluamidine gives identical compounds witu 
both substances. It may also be noted here that the of 

hydroxylamine on ethyl dicarboxyglutaconate and on ethyl ethoxy, 
methylenemalonate gives rise to the same Mooxa^lone (Ruhemann, 
Ber 1897, 30, 2032). If Ruhemann’ s formula for the phenyl- 
pvrbnidonecarbosylate mentioned above be correct, then the action 
of benzamidine on ethyl ethoxymethylenemalonate should be 
represented thus : 

COaEt-C<^^>CPh, 


C0,Et-C<^^202t + 


NH's 

NH, 


It will be noticed, however, that the alternative mode of represent 
ation (compare Wheeler, Johnson, and Johns, he. ci<.) leading b 
the fomation of an a-pyrimidone derivative is by no means excluded 
and we consider that further work will be necessary before the natur 
of these reactions can be definitely established. 

Experimental. 

{A).~Pyrimidines from Ethyl Ethoxymelhyleneaeeloacdalt. 

Condensation with Benzamidine: Form^im of Ethyl 2.Ptoyi 

i.melhylpyrimidine-5-carboxyhle, CPb<^.(,jjg>C-COjEt. Sodiun 

(0-5 gram) was f 

solution benzamidine hydrochloride (3 2 gr ) 

Ethyl ethoxymethyleneacetoacetate (Claisen, Annale > ’ ^ 

.e,^s.7 gri.) a.. grrf«n, 

. ™e-«l colo.,, ™ tolM » .« 

On cooling, the condensation crystallise 

porified in boiling alcohol with the aid of animal 

te clusters of prismatic needles melting at 99-lW • 
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^ 200 d (Found : C = 68-85; H = 6-91 ; N = 11-81. 

dres 0 = 69-41; H = 6-78; N == 11-67 per cent.). This 
'^Ipoundj which dissolves with difficulty in cold alcohol and more 
'^Adiiv on wanning, is freely soluble in glacial acetic acid. It has 
me properties and dissolves readily in concentrated hydrochloric 
id The solution gives a yellow chloroplatinate. 

^gyirdysis of the Ethyl Eater.— Hhe hydrolysis was readily 
gected by heating the foregoing ester (2-4 grams) with alcoholic 
tassium hydroxide (0-7 gram) for four hours under reflux. The 
^cohol was then evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, filtered, 
and the filtrate acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid. The precipi- 
tate was collected, washed with water, and purified by crystallisation 
(lom alcohol. 2-PhenylA~meihylpyrimidine~6-€arhoxylic acid melts 
it 243'' with evolution of carbon dioxide. On account of the small 
quantity of the acid at our disposal, it could not be submitted to 
further examination (Found : N = 13-58. Cj 2 H 2 ^o^ 2^2 requires 

13-08 per cent.), 

Cmdensaiion with ^-Toiuamidine : EoT^ 1 Uilicn^ of Ethyl 2-p-To/yZ- 
i.methylyyrimidine-5-carboxylaie. — This condensation was brought 
iboot as in the preceding case. The product separated from alcohol, 
diluted with a few drops of water, in long, hair-like needles, some- 
what resembling glass-wool in appearance. It melts at 80“ to a 
clear liquid and is soluble in ordinary solvents, more readily in 
Icohol or benzene and sparingly soluble in light petroleum (Found : 

10-87. requires N = 10-93 per cent.). 

%i^-T6lyl-4:-7neihylpyriTnidine~5-carboxylic acid may be obtained 
rom the ethyl ester by boiling with concentrated hydrochloric 
wid or more readily by means of alcoholic potassium hydroxide in 
k usual way. It crystallises from benzene in minute crystals 
melting with effervescence at 269“ (Found : N = 12-5. CJ 3 HJ 2 O 2 N 2 
lequires N = 12-28 per cent.). 

(B). — Pyrimidines from Ethoxymethyleneacelylacetone, 
Condensation with Benzamidine : Formation of 6-Aceiyl-2-phenyU 
i n^hjlyyrimidiney CPh-^^.^I^^C-COMe. — The action of benz- 

amidine on ethoxymethyleneacetylacetone (Claisen, loc. cit., p. 57) 
Iftkes place readily when solutions of sodium (1 atom) and of 
the hydrochloride of the base (1 mol.) in alcohol are mixed, 
theethoxymethylene derivative (1 mol.) cautiously added, and the 
®hture heated on the water-bath in the usual manner. The 
condensation product which separates is collected, w’ashed with 
and purified by two crystallisations from boiling alcohol. 
It separates in colourless, silky needles which melt at 107^ (Found : 
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C = 72-96 ; H = 6-84 ; N = 13-48. CisHijONg requires C = 7358 
H — 5*66 ; N = 13*20 per cent.). 

The seTfiicxirbazone is precipitated when a solution of the ketoa 
in dilute alcohol is mixed with an aqueous solution of semioarbaaidej 
acetate. The precipitate is collected, washed successively 
alcohol and water, and finally ciystallised from dilute acetic acid. 
It is obtained in slender needles which melt at 227— -228° (Found : 
N = 25*67. Ci4Hj50Ng requires N = 26-02 per cent.). 

Condensation with ^-Toluamidine : Formation of ^"‘d.cetyU^-'p-utyi 
^-meihylpyrimidine , — The mixture of ethoxymethyleneacetyl. 
acetone (3-1 grams), jj-toluamidine (3*4 grams), and sodium (0-4fi 
gram) dissolved in alcohol, when boiled on the water-bath, deposits 
a solid after an hour’s digestion. The mixture is cooled, and tie 
solid collected and washed with water in the usual way. 6-Aceiyl. 
^-’P’tclyl-^-methyl'pyTimidine separates from alcohol in long needlef 
melting at 123 — 124° (Found : N = 12*72. C14H14ON2 require! 
N = 12*39 per cent.). 

The semicai'hazone, obtained in the usual way, is a sparingly 
soluble substance, but it can be crystallised very easily from dilute 
acetic acid. It melts with decomposition at 219°, distinctly 
sintering a few degrees lower (Found : N = 24*51, 
requires N = 24*73 per cent.). 

Oxidation of o^Aceiyl2^pkenylA-methylpyrimidine : Formation 
of 2‘PhenylA-meihjlpyrvmidine-6-carboxylic Acid.—lt was hoped 
that by employing an excess of potassium permanganate it would 
be possible to oxidise both the acetyl and the methyl group 
simultaneously, but under the conditions described below only a 
monobasic acid was obtained, the methyl group evidently remaining 
unaffected. To a gently boiling mixture of finely powdered 
5-acetyl-2-phenyl-4-mcthylpyrimidine (2 grams) and 150 c.c. 0^ 
water a solution of potassium permanganate (7 grams) in 250 c,c 
of water was gradually added during three to four hours, Tb 
whole was then boiled vigorously with occasional shaking, unti 
the pink colour was discharged. The filtrate and washings from t * 
manganese precipitate were evaporated to a small bulk, agaii 
filtered, and acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, when a white 
amorphous solid (1*2 grams) was obtained; this was coUectedaiu 
recrystallised from alcohol or dilute acetic acid. It melte a <> 

and was identified as 2-phenyl-4-methylpyTimidine-5-carboxji 

acid by direct comparison with an authentic specimen ( o® 
N = 13-13. Calc., N = 13-08 per cent.). 
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— Pyrimidines from Ethyl Ethoxymethylenemalonate. 

Qondensation with Benzamidine : Forirniion of Ethyl 4^-Keio- 
2 * 4:-dihydroj)yrimidine-5‘Carhoxyla4et 

CPh<^“gg>C-C 02 Et. 

^Xhe reaction is brought about by treating benzamidine hydro- 
chloride, suspended in slightly more than the calculated amount 
of sodium ethoxide solution, with ethyl ethoxymethylenemalonate 
(Claisen, loc. cif., p. 75) and digesting the mixture for about an 
hour. The alcohol is then removed by distillation, the residue 
dissolved in water, the solution filtered, and the condensation product 
Tirecipitated with dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallises from 
{jenzene in short needles melting at 212°. The substance thus 
obtained was identified by analysis (Found : N == 11*79. C 13 H 12 O 3 N 2 
requires N = 11*47 per cent.) and by direct comparison and by the 
melting point of its mixture with a specimen obtained from benz- 
ainidinn and ethyl dicarbethoxyglutaconate (see next section). 
Condensation with ^-Tolnamidine : Formation of Ethyl A-Kelo- 
%^-idlyl-l : A’dihydro'pyrimidine-6-carhoxylate. — This condensation 
was carried out in a manner analogous to the one just described, and 
wave a quantitative yield of the pyrimidinecarboxylate. This 
compound is sparingly soluble in most solvents and crystallises 
with difiBculty from methyl alcohol. It also dissolves in a large 
excess of boiling toluene, from which it is obtained in short, colourless 
needles melting at 249 — 250° (Found : N — 11-08. C 14 H 14 O 3 N 2 
requires N — 10*85 per cent.). 

The hydrolysis of the ethyl ester described above can be best 
effected by treating it with an excess of boiling alcoholic potassium 
;iydioxide for five hours on the wa.tcr-bath. The acid is purified 
in dilute acetic acid with the aid of animal charcoal, and cry^stallises 
in prismatic needles which melt at 281° with rapid evolution of 
gas (Found : N = 12-45. C 42 HJQO 3 N 2 requires N = 12-17 per cent.). 

i-Keto-2-'p-tolyl-l : A^dihydropyrimidine is obtained w-hen the 
carboxylic acid (4 grams) described above is heated at 290° for ten 
minutes. The product, which solidifies on cooling, is extracted with 
boiling alcohol, the alcohol evaporated, and the residue treated in 
benzene solution with animal charcoal. It separates from the 
filtered solution in colourless, glistening needles melting at 212 — 213° 
(Found : N = 15*16. Ci^HjoONg requires N = 15-05 per cent.). 

(h ).— of Amidinea on Ethyl Sodio-oLy-dicarhoxygluiaconaie. 

h order definitely to establish whether ethyl ethoxymethylene- 
iQalonate and ethyl oty-dicarboxyglutaconate react wdth amidinea 
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on similaT lines, we have brought within the limits of the present 
investigation the action of amidines on the latter eater. The 
ethyl sodio-oy-dicarboxyglutaconate required for these experiments 
was obtained by the exceUent method of Ingold and Perrin (T,, 

1921,119,1691). . 

Action of The action was brought about according 

to the prescription given by Ruhemann (Ser,, 1897, 30, 1488). 
The product after ciystaliisation from benzene melted at 214® and 
was found to be identical with the substance obtained from ethyl 
ethoxymethylenemalonate (Pound : N = 11‘45. Calc,, N = U'47 

percent.). ^ 

Action of 'p-Toluamidine. — This condensation took place on mixing 
a suspension of the yellow sodium compound of ethyl ay-dicarboxj- 
gluteconate (7 grams) with p-toluamidine hydrocMoride (3'1 grams) 
dissolved in alcohol, adding an aqueous solution of potassium 
carbonate (1-7 grams), and heating the mixture on the water-bath 
for an hour. After cooling, the solution was acidified with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and the condensation product was collected, 
thoroughly washed with water, and dried. It was crystallised from 
a large excess of boiling toluene, from which it separated in short 
needles melting at 249—250°, and was thus identical with the 
ethyl 4-keto-2-p-tolyl-l : 4-dihydropyrimidine-5-carboxylate de- 
scribed above (Found : N = H'Ol. Calc., N = 10-85 per cent.). 


Univebsitv College of Science, 
Calcutta. 


April 16i^, 1923.] 


CCXLIIT . — The Calorific Value of Carbon Gomfomh. 

By DmiTBi Kokovalov. 

I. Homologous Series. 

This investigation discusses the relation of the respective net 
calorific values of carbon compounds to the amounts of oxygen 
required for their complete combustion. The net values are 
calculated from the experimentally determined, molecular, gross 
calorific values by deducting the heat evolved by the condensaUon 
of the water vapour formed during the combustion. If Q an 
represent, respectively, the gross and the net calorific vane 

* Prof. Konovalov appears to have employed the value of the ^ 
of water vapour at 25®, calculated by Regnault’s formula U = 

This gives at 25®, = 589- 1 gram-calones. As 1 gram of of 

bustion yields 9 grams of water vapour, the heat evolved on co am- 

the water vapour produced per gram of hydrogen is equal to 
calories. 
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iilogram-calories, h the number of hydrogen atoms in the molecule 
of the substance, n the number of oxygen atoms required for com- 
plete combustion per molecule of the substance, and v the net 
calorific value per atom of this oxygen, then 

-P = e - 5-3A = UTT. 


In the cases of saturated hydrocarbons represented by the 
formula CnH2n+2> Uquid cycUc hydrocarbons Cnlljn, alcohols 
C„Hj,+ 20, and liquid amines the value of ^ is 

constant to within a few tenths of 1 per cent., and equal to 48’8. 
Therefore 

P = 4:8*8n 

Applied to the case of the combustion of carbon represented by 
0 + 02 = COg, for which w = 2, equation (1) gives P ^ 97*6 
kg.-cals., in close agreement with the value 97'3 found by Berthelot 
and by Thomsen for amorphous carbon. 

Equation (1) affords values of P, and hence of Q, in very 
close agreement with the experimentally determined calorific 
values of carbon compounds * In its application to substances 
containing oxygen, regard must be paid to the following consider- 
ations. In the case of compounds, for example, oxalic acid, in 
which the oxygen is linked with carbon, the value of n is equal 
to the number of additional atoms required for complete com- 
bustion. Thus in the case of oxalic acid n = 1. In the case of 
compounds containing nitrogen, for example, nitro-compounds, in 
which oxygen is not directly linked with carbon, the oxygen atoms 
contained in the molecule of the compound retain their energy in 
the latter, and their number is to be added to the additional number 
of oxygen atoms required for complete combustion, in determining 
the value of n to be substituted in (1). 

If X represent the positive or negative deviation of the experi- 
mental value from the value of P calculated by (1), we may write 
accurately 


P = 48-8n ±X (2) 

X 18 termed the therrml characteristic of the corresponding com- 
po^ When X = 0, the calorific value is of normal level. 

carbon compounds, corresponding to a 
0^ ant (Merence of molecular composition, represented by CH, 
ween adjacent members, physical properties change by equal 
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increments or decrements in passing from one member to the next. 
The difference in the molecular heats of combustion of adjacent 
members, experimentally determined, is found to be 165—158 
kg.-cals. It follows from equation (2) that 

pg — Pi = 48*8 (tIj —■ ’ll) + -^2 

the subscripts 1 and 2 referring to respective members in the series. 

For adjacent members, Wg — = 3, corresponding to the three 

atoms of oxygen required for the complete combustion of CHg, 
and therefore, the thermal characteristic being assumed constant 
throughout the series, 

= 48-8 X 3 - 146-4, and Q^-Qi^ 146 + (5-3 x 2) = I 57 , 

in close agreement with the experimental values. A more correct 
value of the latter is obtained by considering the experimentally 
determined calorific values of remote members of the series, and 
calculating the average value of Q 2 — Qi ^or adjacent members 
throughout the series. This method being applied to series for 
which the thermal characteristic has any value, zero, positive, or 
negative, it is found, corresponding to CHg throughout such series, 
Q2 — Qi = 157 dz 6-5. The conclusion may therefore be drawn 
that in a homologous series the thermal characteristic of the 
compounds constituting the series is constant. 

If equation (2) be written in the form tt = P/w = 48*8 ± Xjn, 
it will be seen that in a homologous series {X = constant) the 
difference between the experimental value of ir and 48*8 is smaller 
the greater the value of n, that is, the greater the molecular weight 
of the substance. It is to be anticipated, therefore, that the most 
accurate value of the thermal characteristic of a homologous series 
is that calculated from experimental data referring to members of 
the series having small molecular weights. 

The thermal characteristics of certain homologous series have 
been determined by calculating the mean value of the character- 
istics afforded by experimental data referring to the first three 
members of each series in the same physical state gaseous, liquid, 
or solid. In the case of a transition from one state to another, 
for example, in the fatty acid series, in passing from members 
below CgHiftOg, which are liquid, to higher homologues which are 
solid, there is a discontinuity in the value of Ca adjacent 

homologues in the transition region, but a constant value, equa 
to 157 , is obtained by calculation from values of Q appropriate to 
members both below and above this region. 

The following values of X (correct within the limit of expen- 
mental error, which is a few tenths of a unit) have been calc 
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the eiperiDaental data available for the respective homo> 
logons series : for acetic acid and its liquid homologues, X — — 6 ; 
for acetone and its homologues, JC = •+* 6 ; for the solid homologues 
of ftcetic acid, their amides, and the solid homologues of malonic 
j = — 12 ; for acetaldehyde and its homologues, X = + 12 ; 
for acetonitrile and its homologues, X = + 18. It is to be observed 
that the values of X found are in all cases simple positive or negative 
multiples of 6. This result made it appear desirable to determine 
the values of^X in other series of compounds. These are referred 
to below. 

n. Saturated Compounds, 

The thermal characteristics given above refer to compounds 
containing not less than two atoms of carbon in the molecule. 
Data referring to the simplest representative of homologous series 
containing only one atom of carbon are shown in Table I, in which 
are given the experimentally determined values of Q and those 
calculated, assuming X = i 3 in the respective cases. 


Table I. 


Substance. Formula. X. Q (cal,). Q (obs.). 

Methane (gafi) CH, -3 213-4 213-3 

Methyl alcohol (liquid) ... CH^O -r3 lTO-6 170-7 

Formic acid (liquid) I... CH-Oa -f3 62-4 62-6 

Forraamide CHO-NHa —3 134-9 135-0 


Values of Q, observed, and calculated assuming X ~ ^ 3 — a 
value in agreement with the values of X previously calculated for 
homologous series containing not less than txoo carbon atoms — • 
are seen to differ only very sHghtly. In the passage from a com- 
pound containing one carbon atom to the next member of the 
homologous series there is a discontinuity in the value of X. This 
is aspecially characteristic of the alcohol and the acid, for both 
of which X = 4“ 3. In the passage from methyl alcohol to ethyl 
alcohol, the adjacent member of the homologous series of alcohols, 
for which X — 0, the thermal characteristic undergoes a decrease 
of 3 units, whUst in the corresponding case of the passage from 
ionnic to acetic acid, the decrease is from +3 to — 6, a fall of 
9 units ; in each case, the substitution of the methyl group for a 
hydrogen atom linked with carbon produces a result proportional 
to the number of valencies of carbon satisfied by oxygen. There 
occurs a supplementary production of heat due to oxygen atoms 
e valencies of which are already satisfied and which are not 
^tly influenced. 


discontinuity occurs in the transition from 
Mes to ketones. If the methyl group be substituted for the 
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hydrogen atom of the aldehydo-group, the thermal characteristic 
will decrease from X == 12 for the aldehyde to X = 6 for tie 
ketone, the decrease again corresponding to the number of valencies 
of carbon satisfied by oxygen. A further substitution of methvl 
for hydrogen can occur outside the ^up containing osygeu 
whereby the homologues of acetone with the constant thennai 
characteristic, X ~ 6, are obtained. The homologous series in this 
case begins with a compound containing three atoms of carbon. 
Among compounds containing nitrogen, the nitriles and amides 
will be considered. Hydrogen cyanide, containing* one carbon 
atom, is the simplest representative of the former. Experimental 
and calculated values of Q, and the respective values of X, for three 
gaseous nitriles are given in Table II. 

Table II. 


Substance. Formula. X. Q (calc.), Q (obs.j^ 

Hydrogen cyanide HCN 33 160-3 159-7 

Cyanogen (CN), 66 261-2 262-3 

Trimethylamine... (CHj),^ 33 693-1 593-7 


Here a very large thermal characteristic, X = 33, corresponds 
to each atom of nitrogen. Substitution of an alkyl group for the 
hydrogen atom in hydrogen cyanide leads to the homologous 
series of liquid nitriles, for which, as mentioiled on p. 2187, X = 18. 
The heat of condensation of hydrogen cyanide (approximately 6) 
bring taken into account, the thermal characteristic of liquid 
hydrogen cyanide is found to be 27, so that here again, as in the 
case of formic acid, the substitution of methyl for hydrogen results 
in a decrease of X by 27 — 18 = 9 units. A rimilar decrease occurs 
in the case of the amides. Thus for formamide, X — — 3, whilst 
for the homologues X = ~ 12. In this case it is to be noticed 
that the decrease accompanies a change of state, for the data 
relating to the amides, commencing with acetamide, aU refer i« 
the solid state. 

The possible suggestion that the high value of the thermal 
characteristic (X = 33) in the case of hydrogen cyanide is attribut- 
able to the triple linking between carbon and nitrogen is untenable, 
for the same high value occurs with trimethylamme, in which 
nitrogen is linked with three separate carbon atoms. The increas- 
ing influence of such linking is evidenced when methyl is substi- 
tuted for hydrogen linked with nitrc^en. In the case of the 
amino-acids, this substitution“re8ults in the thermal characteristics 
acquiring zero or negative values. Thus in the case of sarcosine, 
the observed value of Q = 401T corresponds with X = 0, whilst 
in the case of alanine (Q = 389 7), X = — 12, In the case m 
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^eobromine, containing two NICH groups, X == 24, whilst for 
caffeine, with three such groups, X = 36. 

Xhe maxiinum effect of the linking of nitrogen with carbon, in 
increasing the value of X, occurs in the case of the carbylamines. 
In the simplest of these, methylcarbylamine, according to the 
modem view of its structure, five nitrogen valencies are linked with 
carbon atoms. From data relating to the homologous scries, 
commencing with ethylcarbylamine, it is found that X = 40. 
Heats of combustion of members of the series, calculated by 
employing this value of X, agree with experimental values to 
\yithin 0’3 per cent,, except in the case of methylcarbylamine, for 
T^hich the difference is 1*25 per cent. The increase of X from 18 
in the case of the nitriles to 40 in the case of the carbylamines is 
attributable to the two additional nitrogen valencies linked with 
carbon in the latter case. 

The dibasic acids, polyhydric alcohols, and certain carbohydrates, 
for which very accurate determinations of calorific value have been 


made, will now be considered. Among the dibasic acids a true 
homologous series is to be found in the substituted malonio acids, 
beginning with methylmalonic acid and ending with octylmalonio 
acid, all of which are solid and for which the calorific values of 
adjacent members in the series differ by 157. For these the 
respective experimental values of calorific power agree perfectly 
with those calculated by equation (2), assuming X — — 12, as 
in the case of the solid homologues of acetic acid. This value of 
X is, however, not applicable to malonic acid itself, neither to other 
acids of the same general formula, and of similar 

structure. For oxalic acid, the simplest of these, X = 0; for 
malonic acid, X = — 9 ; and for succinic acid, X = — 18. In the 
transition from fomne acid to acetic acid already considered 
(p.2l87), it was seen that X changes from -f 3 to — 6, a decrease 
of 9, after which it remains constant for subsequent homologues. 
In the present case, however, the thermal characteristic decreases 
from 0 m the case of oxalic acid to — 18 for succinic acid in two 
steps of - 9 and thereafter remains constant at this value X = — 18 
or the senes of compounds commencing with the one containing 
our carbon atoms and not two as in the case of acetic acid On 
bo assumption that X == - 18, the values of Q have been calcu- 
li ^^ccinic and scbacic acids, for purposes of comparison 
^ the respective experimental values. For succinic acid 
Q(obs.)=: 355-6; for sebacic acid, « (calc.) = 
onrr ’ ^ = 1297*7. Calculated from these values, the 

j^espondmg difference in the molecular heats of combustion of 

* 4b 
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loBoufi series. The series, however, is not t^y homologous, bit 
can be regarded as produced by the combmation of molecules 
of monobasic acids ; thus ; 


C3H404 = CHA H-CsHA- 
C^HsO, = C3HA + C,H A 


-H 3 ; 

C4He04= 2 C 2 HA- Ha; 

The transition from monobasic to dibasic acids is accompanied by 
a change of state from liquid to solid. On the a^imption that 
this corresponds to a decrease of 6 in the themal cha^teristic, 
as in the case of homologues of aoetic acid, it is found that for 
oxaUc acid jf = 3 + 3 - 6 = 0 ; for malorn^ acid, Z = 3 - 6 - 
6 = — 9 ; for succinic acid, = — 6 - 6 6 — ^ 18 , and for 

subsequent members, X = - in agreement with the values 

alreadv referred to. . .1 v , 

In oLilor manner the values of X for certain mtnles have been 

determined. For gaseous cyanogen, ^ = 66 , twice the value 
corresponding to hydrogen eyamde For the hquid mMe o 

1 • T — 27 4 - 18 = 45, whilst for the hquid nitale of 

ma onio , jg gg corresponding calculated 

succinic acia, a — lo -r ^ i. a i 

and observed values of the respective molec^ar heate of com. 
bustion are ; for the hquid nitrile of malomo acid, Q (calc.) - 397 
Q (obs for sohd nitrile) = 395-6; for the hqmd mtnle of succime 
acid, Q (calc.) = 545-2, Q (obs.) = 546-3. 

The polyhydric alcohols to be considered contain an equal number 
of hydroxyl groups and carbon atoms and have the general formula 
p w O Applyiuff to the simplest of them, ethylene glycol, 
th"ffame"method of calculation as that used in the case of the 
dibasic acids, that is, considering ethylene g ycol as J 

S.led" v™ue ol « te .thykn. gljool i. found lo b. 

Si rrount cSl."d%r — 

heats of combustion of adjacent members of the senes, w c 
differ in molecular composition by CHjO, representing a ea 
combustion equal to 108-2 kg.-cals. If values of ^- ^i « 
calculated from the experimental data for membem of the 
PH 0. from a = 2 up to » = 7, they will be found to rang 
frem^OT-S to 108-5 in the case of three pairs of ^jacent ine^be 

!n close agreement with the value v^cs of 0 ^- « 

the case d two pairs of adjacent members ^ 

will be found eq^l to 115-1 and 115-7, respectively. 
being greater than the theoretical value by 
It is s^n. therefore, that in this series again, commenciug 
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g^ljylene glycol, for which -X = 6, the thermal characteristic has 
a scries of values, namely, 6, 12, and 18, which are multiples of 6. 
j^ppjying, therefore, in equation (2) the respective values 6 
for menibers of the series containing two carbon atoms, X = 12 
for members containing three, four, or five carbon atoms, and 
j 18 for members containing six or seven carbon atoms, one is 
able to calculate values of Q for the respective members which are 
in very close agreement with experimental results. Values of X 
for members of the series containing n carbon atoms are given by 
j - when n is even, as in ethylene glycol, erythritol, and 
mannitol, and by X = 3/i ± 3 when n is odd. 

Passing to glucose from the corresponding alcohol, C^Hi405, 
a further increase of 6 occurs in the value of X, so that for glucose 
X = 24. A further increase, due to combination of two glucose 
molecules accompanied by loss of water, occurs in passing from 
glucose to sucrose. The increased value of X in this case and 
in the cases of raffinose and cellulose cannot be expressed as 
multiples of 6. If, however, a constant increase, X\ be assumed in 
the thermal characteristics of these substances per molecule of 
water, in accordance with the following scheme, 

for sucrose, 2CgHi20Q = 

for raffinose, SCgHjgOg = C18H32O16 + 2H2O, 

for cellulose, nCgHj^O^ = (CgHiQOgjn + wHgO, 

the following values of X will be obtained ; for sucrose, X = 2 X 24 
+ Z'; for raffinose, X = 3 X 24 -f- 2X', and for cellulose, X = 
%x2i-\- X\ BO that to CgHio05 corresponds a value of X equal 
to 24 + X. Experimental data show that in the case of sucrose 
T = 15, so that for this substance X == 63. For raffinose, there- 
fore, X = 72 -f 30 = 102, and for cellulose, assuming its mole- 
cular formula to be (C8Hio05)„, X^= 39w, or if « — 1, X == 39. 
Values of Q calculated for the respective compounds, employing 
appropriate values of X, together vith corresponding experimental 
values are given herewith ; raffinose, Q (calc.) = 2028*4, Q (obs.) = 
2026-3; cellulose, Q (calc.) = 677*6, Q (obs.) = 678*6. 

It has now been sho^vn that, starting with methyl alcohol, values 
of Z and Q may be calculated for compounds of gradually increas- 
hig molecular weight such that, in contradistinction to members 
of homologous series, the value of X differs increasingly from the 
zero value, characterising what has been termed the normal level, 
as the molecular weight increases, the difference in the case of 
cellulose amounting to as much as 6 per cent, of the calorific 
Value. 


4 JC2 
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III. Unsatumted Compounds. 

In seneral, the value of the thermal characteristic X for un- 
saturated compounds is greater than for saturated compounds. 
Data relating to ethane, ethylene, and acetylene and abo tc 
propane, propylene, and allylene are given in Table III, fc 
Li^rimenL values of <2 given being m evey case the m^n of 
resets obtained by different observers In the absence of any 
change in the value of the thermal char^teristic ttoughout a 
series the loss of tivo hydrogen atoms and the estabhstoent of 
additional linkings between carbon atoms, in pasang from one 
member of either series to the adjacent member would entail a 
constant difference in the respective vataes of the heats of com- 
bustion of adjacent members equal to 48 8 + 10 6 594 It is 

.. frmr, Table HI howevcr, that the experimental values of 
r-Tarc than this by amounts ranging from 29-9 to 307. 
D will also be noticed that values of Qin ve^ close apeement vith 
tL exnerimental values can be calculated by equation (2) on the 
Lsumptions that, as in the case of saturated hy^ocarto.^X = 0 
for the first members of the respective series ( 02 He.C 3 H, corre- 
LnHintr to sine’e linkings, while corresponding to a double bond 
I =^0 and fof a triple bond 21 = 60. Clearly, therefore, wifc 
L Umits of experimental error, the efiect of the production of an 
IdHit^nal counUng between the carbon atoms corres^nds tc nn 
increase of 30 in the value of the thermal characteristic. 

Table III. 

Substance. Formula. 0 fobs ). (9,-0, Hobs.). X. <3 Me.). 

Ethane CjH* ' 2 ^ ^ 

P H 342-9 

Ethylene hiH, 29. j 

60 3U'6 

Acetylene ^^ 2^3 6 6304 

propane ^ 3*^8 “ 29-5 

Propylene C^He 499-3 ^ ^6 50 

an*.. ■» - 

.0 Ci™™ 

are set out in Table IV . acids are greater 

The thermal characteristics of unsatmate 
than those of the corresponding satimate ^ ^.^ding 30. 

cases can the former be calculated from the latter y 
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Thosj considering succinic and maleic acids, it is found that X = —18 
for the former and — 18 + 30 = 12 for the latter. 

Table IV. 


Acid. 

Formula. 

X. 

Q (calc.). 

Q (oba.). 

Acrylic 

Croteoic 

Angeli^ 

puinaric 

’\Iesaconic 


15 

3290 

329-2 

C.H,0, 

6 

477 0 

478-2 


6 

6340 

635-1 


6 

320-0 

320-3 

C.H,0, 

0 

477 0 

477-41 

Itaconic 

C.H.O. 

C.H.O. 

6 

12 

477-0 

326-0 

476 1J 
326-4 

Gtraconic 


12 

4830 

483-9 

AUylmalonic 

Teraconic 

CeHaO* 

C,H«0, 

12 

12 

640-0 

797-0 

6.38-4 

796-9 

i^Hexenoie 


12 

797-0 

796-2 

Undecenoic 


12 

1582-0 

1581 -.1 


• CiaHaiOa 

12 

2682-0 

2684-5 


C.H,02 

IH 

743 6 

743-7 

Stearolic 


18 

2627-0 

2628-9 

Behenolic 

• ^82114^02 

18 

3255-6 

32,5.5-5 


The thermal characteristics of the unsaturated acids are seen to 
be greater than those of the corresponding saturated acids, but no 
additive relation exists between the values of X in the former case. 
An alteration in the position of the carboxyl groups, as in fumaric 
acid, causes X to decrease and become equal to 6. For the mono - 
basic solid acids, in place of X = 18 (that is, 30—12), X = G 
or 12. For monobasic acids with two double bonds, for example, 
iiorbic, stearolic, and behenolic acids, in place of X = 48 (that is, 
60- 12), X ~ 30 — 12 = 18. Here again, as in the polyhydric 
alcohols, although the values of X apjoear to increase in a complex 
manner, the nuiiibei's 6, 12, and 18 recur.* 

Data for acids having triple bonds are not very extensive. For 
a monobasic acid of this class, namely, tetrolic acid, X = 42 
(that is, 60 — 18), whilst for acetyloncdicarboxylic acid X = ol 
(that is, 60 — 9). These values are respectively le.ss and greater 
than the values 48 (that is, CO — 12) and 42 (that is, 60 — IS) 
anticipated from a consideration of the coin}X)nent thermal 
characteristics. 

For saturated aldehydes and ketones, it has been seen that the 
itlermal characteristics are positive and equal to 12 and 6, respcc- 
The presence of double bonds increases these values 
■ccording to the number of bonds. This is seen from Table V, 
^here under m are tabulated the respective sums of the number 
double bonds and carbonyl groups. 

leri that acrylic acid, the first reprt'st^iitativc of a homologous 

^ 0 uiisaturated acids, ia an exception, to this rule. 



X. 

m. 

Q (calc.). 

Q {oba.). 

12 

2 

846-8 

846-8 

24 

2 

867-8 

867-7 

24 

2 

857-8 

858-1 

24 

2 

543-8 

542-7 

36 

3 

1281-9 

1282-3 

36 

3 

1438-9 

1458-7 

4S 

4 

654-8 

654-8 
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Table V. 

Substance. 

Mesityl oxide 

Allylacetone 

Ethyl allyl ketone . 

Crotonaldehyde ... 

Diallylacetone n 

Citral PWO 

Benzoqumone 

The calculated values of Q given in the fifth column, and based 
on the respective values of X, all multrp es of 12 contained m the 
third column, are in very close agr^ment with the obsemd values 
of g given in the last column. The largest value of X, name^, 
Is cLracterises benzoquinone, a diketone having two doube 
bo’m^ For citral and diallylacetone both having two double 
r ? T - whilst for crotonaldehyde. ethyl allyl ketone, and 
StcfonT. Ih wSi one double bond. X = 24. For all the., 
i^l2m. For mesityl oxide. 

wious numbers are not derivable by the addition to the themal 
characteristic of the corresponding saturated aldehyde or ketae 
of a constant corresponding to each double bond^ It is to be noted 
however, that mesityl oxide and crotonaldehyde can be prepare 
brcondensation of the corresponding saturated coinpounds, au 
that revTrded from this point of view, their respective thermfi 
that, re^araea polonlated bv addition and are equal, 

..n b. »< — ■ 

m X ti. »' “* 

IV. ilfowntic Covyipounds. 

Prior to the examination of aromatic compoun^, 
combination of benzene nuclei with “^J^YcSc^M^arbom 
chemical date available for certain ychc hy ^ 

will be considered. These are given n Table VI 
being calculated on the assumption that for these 


X = 0. 
It is 


seen that on this assumption In 

in very close agreement with the res^^^^ive calcuUted 

the ease of benzene, a simUar values of 

of 2 per cent, between the calculated and observ 

■’” tbermoohemical data for benzene and 


Tn Table VII, 
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Table VI. 

Formula. Q (calc.). Q (obs.). Q (obs.) 

9420 945-1 -0-3 

CgH,, 1256-0 1256-6 -0-05 

C,Hi, 1256-0 1257-1 -0-1 

C,Hig 1413-0 1409-9 +0-22 

1413-0 1420-9 -0-5 

CioHjo 1570-0 1566-5 +0-23 

homologues are given. The calculated values of Q are in each 
case based on the value X = 15. 

Table VII. 

1 on ^ ~ ^ 

Formula. Q (calc.). Q (obs.). ^(obs.) 

C,H, 778-8 779-7 -0-11 

CjHg 935-8 934-4 +0-15 

CgH.o 1092-8 1092-0 +008 

CjHij 1249-8 1251-9 -0 17 

CjHij 1249-8 1250-6 -0-07 

CioH,4 1406-8 1406-9 -0-01 

This value of X is seen to be in agreement uath the observed 

values of Q for benzene and its homologues. The thermal char- 
acteristic associated with the whole of the six carbon bonds in 
benzene is exactly one-half of the value Of X characterising the 
double bond in ethylene. In contradistinction to the thermal 
characteristic of unsaturated compounds, the thermal characteristic 
associated with the bond remains constant throughout the series of 
aromatic hydrocarboas and combinations thereof with aliphatic 
groups having a double or triple bond. Data relating to these 
are contained in Table VIII. 


Table VIII. 


Substance. 

Formula. 

X. 

Q (calc.). 

Q (obs.). 

Diphenyl 


30 

1498-2 

1495-1 

Diphenylraethane 


30 

1655-2 

1656-6 

Dibenzyl .* 

ChHu 

30 

1812-2 

1812-4 

Styrene 

C>H, 

30 

1048-4 

1047-3 

Methylstyrene 


30 

1205-4 

1204-6 

tt-Phenyl-AP-butylene .... 

- 

30 

1205-4 

1203-8 

Stilbene 


45 

1767-8 

1766-8 

Triphenylmethane 


60 

2389-6 

2388-7 

Triphenylbenzene 


60 

2937-0 

2939-6 

Phenylmethylstyrene 


60 

1937-8 

1940-7 

Tolane 

CnH,o 

75 

17384 

1738-9 

Tetraphenylm ethane . . . . 


75 

3109-0 

3105-7 

Diphenylstyrene 


90 

2514-2 

2511-6 


The respective values of X are in every case simple multiples 
15, and the calculated values of Q are in very close agreement 
nth experimental values, the difference in one case only- • 


Substance. 
Benzene 

Toluene 

Xylene 

Mesitylene ...• 

Propylbenzene 

propyltoluene 
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diphenyl — amounting to as much as 0*2 per cent. The expeti 
mental result in this case, it is to be noted, is based on an old 
and isolated observation. From the cases of styrene and stilbene 
it is seen that a double bond occasions an increase of 15 in the 
value of the thermal characteristic. The transition from a double 
to a triple bond, however, produces an increase of 30 in the value 
of X, as is seen by comparing the respective values for stilbene 
and tolane. This value 30 corresponds to the value of X associated 
witli the ethylene Unking (see Table III). Generally, the respective 
values of X are obtained by a process of simple addition, but in 
the cases of triphenyimethane, diphenylstyrene, and phenylmethyl. 
styrene this is not so. The value X — 60 for triphenyimethane 
gives a value of Q (calc.) in agreement with the value recently 
determined experimentally by SchmidUn, which is given in the 
table. The same holds for triphenylcarbinol. Assuming X == 60 
for this substance, it is found that for this substance Q (calc.) == 
2340’8, compared with the experimental value 2341-8. The 
anticipated value of X for each of these substances, containing 
three phenyl groups, would be 45. The presence of the third 
phenyl group therefore occasions an additional increase of 15 in 
the value of X. Such additional increase is not, however, asso- 
ciated with the introduction of a fourth phenyl group, for in the 
case of tetraphenylmethane X = 75, an increase of only 15 from 
the value, 60, characterising the triphenyl compounds. The 
transition from diphenylethylene (stilbene) to diphenylstyrene, 
with three phenyl groups, occasions an additional increase of 30, 
for to the latter corresponds a value X — 90. A smaller effect 
of tlie same nature accompanies the introduction of a methyl 
group in place of a third additional benzene nucleus. Thus the 
value of X for phenylmethylstyrene, according to the number of 
benzene rings, should be 45, but is actually found to be 60. 

Among groups combining with benzene nuclei, the amino- and 
hydroxyl-groups are characterised by the fact that they are without 
appreciable influence on the value of the thermal characteristic. 
Thus for toluidine, as for benzene, the value X = 15 affords a 
value of Q in close agreement with the experimental value. In 
the case of aniline, a considerable diflerence is found between the 
calculated and experimental values of Q, but this is to be antici- 
pated, for the experimental values of Q, in this case, differ con- 
siderably among themselves. For phenol, the exx>erimental values 
of Q range from 737'5 to 732*9. The latter value agrees fairly well 
with that calculated on the assumption X = 15, namely, 7303. 
For other phenols, in like manner, X being assumed equal to 15, 
differences of a few tenths of 1 per cent, are found between expen- 
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jjental and calculated values. In the ease nf ,,ki , ■ . 

towever, assuming X = jg, jifierence 

jent. It IS to be noted that in this cma fi,T^ ™ ® 

'Tm “ by'SSr?!? 

•««« by 

Ihe alkylation of a phenol, whereby hvdroxvI.V 1,^.1 
.placed by the a%l group, is accomiInie?retV*’^X an 
mcrease of 16 in the value of X Aft in ^ 

saccharides, this increase is attributable to fh(^ 

«.a« tthen md .Id,!,,.!., „ i!oaainJiu1,£^ 

Tablb IX. 

Substance. FormuJa V « / , . 

Anisole C H O ' ^n* ^ Q (obe.). 

Phenetole c g O 901-8 

Tolyl methyl ether CoH^^O J059‘0 1057-9 

Phenyl propyl ether CaH^O 1058-0 

Xylylmethyl ether c!h“o la 1214-3 

Resoremol dimethyl ether. CaH^*0 .ik 7?i^‘0 1214-6 

wEugenol 5. c k O 1023-6 

MoSafrole rn JH?’® 1278-8 

Benzatdehyde [ 1576-0 1577-7 

Hydroxybenzaldehyde ... C^H*n o/i 842-1 

Sr.!^.^^.::::; &|f liit? „™ri 

-'•■ tl 

Here again it is seen that all values nf T • » 

0115, It i. to be noted that w^fhe p^eereTt 

group in bydroxybenzaidehyde, vanillin and Mroxyl 

affect the value of X appreoiablv a rinnhi ^‘^“Senol doea not 

of the hydrocarbons, increases the value by°iV wo^d^* '"T 
double bond occurs adjacent tn ^ ^ provided such 

^ndsafrole, in which the dmiKT a • eugenol 

* chain, tre~ t c^iwfi ”V' of the 

tan the valuesTr he e ’^ ° ^y about 10 

fthfe IX. In cont™]^!- t.so-compounda given in 

Pemds, the double bLT orth^*i'’^®,°^*^®^''^’*‘^^“®o“- 

*hyde8 produces an increase onti “ aromatic 

same increase of K of X 
"Hi bonds in tbe^Le°o7T“®^ by the presence of double 
'om ‘he data given in Table X. ^ “omatic ketones, as is seen 

ttmstio fetouM^Lef^ tw'f thermal characteristics of the 
«0, characteriainv ^ oiwtoma^ additive nature, the greatest 
“cbiand two carbonyl gTOu^’ The ‘’"o >*o“ne 

y & p . The case of the quinones is different 

4 k* 
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Substance. 

Acetophenone O 

Benzophonone C H^*0 


Table X. 

Formula. 
CkHsO 


Benzoin. 
Anthraquinono 

Alizarin 

Benzil 


C„H,04 

^14^1^2 


X. 

Q (calc.). 

Q (obs.). 

30 

999-6 

1001-9 

45 

1562-0 

1658-8 

45 

1670-2 

1673 1 

45 

1551-4 

1549-0 

45 

1463-8 

1453-1 

60 

1626-8 

1626-2 

75 

1581-4 

1578-5 


Benzil r M O 

Phcnanthraquinone * 

Here practioaUy no change in the value of X aocompames the 
tranJitfon from anthracene ^ 

Berthelot and VieiUe, for anthrac^e Q = 1708 4 coiro^ntog 
exactly with the value X = 45. This is attributable to the fart 
that no material structural alteration accompanies the transition, 
as two benzene nuclei are unaffected and become merely inter- 
connected by a similar nucleus containing two ca,rbonyl ^oups. 
The latter do not increase X by 30. as in the case of benzil but by 
15 onlv The transition from benzene to benzoq^one, however, 
^casions a complete reconstniction of the molec^e. mvolving 
^e introduction of two double bonds, accompamcd by an increm 
rthe value of X from 15 to 48. Tbe two hydroxyl ^oups pre^nt 
in aUzarin are without appreciable effect on the value of X. Antba- 
quinone and phcnanthraquinone are examples of isomendcs dificr- 
?„g considerably in calorific value, the difference in the ptescu 
inLncc amounting almost to 30. The value of X m the case of 
the former is 15 units less than the value co^sponding to a 
diketone, whilst it is correspondingly greater by this amount m be 
clrof phcnanthraquinone. In the former case, the nng inter- 
connecttog the outer benzene nuclei is symmetrical ; m the ktter, 
there is no such symmetry of molecular structure. 

Examples of compounds of comparatively simple moteula. 
composition, but nevertheless charactensed by large values 
ir to be found, as seen from Table XI, among the aromate 
derivatives of hydrazine and of di-imine. 


Substance.^ 
Phenylhydrazine 
Hydrazobenzene .. 

Azo benzene 

Aminoazoben zene 
Benzeneazophenol 
Azoanisole 


Table XI 

Formula. 

CeH^Nj 

C j 

Cj2Hi(,N2 

Cj^HioONa 

ChHi.OjNj 


X. 

60 

75 

1>0 

!)0 

90 

120 


Q (calc.), 
883-2 
1602-2 
1558-2 
1587-9 
1509-4 
1804-6 


Q (obs.). 
880-4 
1600-2 
1556-T 
1582-(J 
1609-8 
1806-3 


Here again, the values of X are multiples 
with the value X = 60 for the to tie 

Subtracting from this value the number 15 app P 
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phenyl group, and similarly subtracting from the value 75 for 
hydrazobenzene the number 30 associated with the two phenyl 
groups, one finds the value 45 representing the effect of the NH‘NH 
group in these compounds. In like manner, calculated from the 
values of X for the azo-derivatives given in the table, the value 60 
represents the increment in the value of X attributable to the 
presence of the N.N group. This value corresponds with the 
value of X for acetylene, but whereas the addition of two hydrogen 
atoms to the latter decreases the value of X by 30, here the corre- 
sponding decrease is 15 only. From the table, it is again seen 
that the hydroxyl and the amino-group do not affect the yalue of 
y appreciably. 

As is the case with aliphatic acids, so also with aromatic acids 
the value of X is decreased owing to the presence of the carboxyl 
group, with this difference, however, that negative values are 
Dot found in the latter case. Thus, experimental and calculated 
values of Q for the monobasic acids (benzoic, phenylacetic, phenyl- 
propionic, toluic, and mesitylenic), for the dibasic acids (o- and 
p-phthalic and uvitic), and for tctrabasic pyromellitic acid are in 
close agreement on the assumption that for these acids X =15 — 
6^9. For tribasio trimesic acid, X = 15 — 12 = 3, and for 
hexabasic mellitic acid, X = 30 — 6 = 24. 


These values for the acids can be used to calculate the respective 
values of X for the corresponding esters, the esterification, like the 
etherification of a phenol, being accompanied by an increase of 15 
in the value of X. Thus for benzoic acid, X = 9, for the ester, 
1=9+15 = 24. Using this value of X, one finds, for the 
ester, Q (calc.) = 944*8, compared with the experimental value, 
$(obs.) = 944*4; equally close agreement between experimental 
and calculated values is found throughout the series of benzoic 
esters. For the dimethyl esters of the phthalic acids, for which 
^■2 ^ calculation gives Q = 1116*8, in close agreement 

the experimental values of Q ranging from 1113-2 to 1120*8. 

to the decrease in the value of X attributable to the carb- 
group, the values of X for the aromatic esters arc of the same 
oraer of magnitude as for the aliphatic ethers, 
t is of interest to note that for dihydrophthalic acid, X = 18, 
m tie case of aliphatic acids having two double bonds. For 
3cid* L -X = ~ 12. as for homologues of malonic 

acid of the thermal characteristic of mellitic 

woe HvTi * texahydromellitic acid (X = - 18) correspond 
In tip values of X for succinic acid and its homologues. 

‘*®^'‘'*y'^“ellitic acid, Q (calc.) 924-0, an* 


4e^ 2 
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V, Gondusion, 

■ The application of the method developed in the present woik to 
other series of compoTmds is at present impossible owing, in some 
cases, to insufficient agreement among the experimental values of 
Q in the case of individual compounds; these discrepancies are 
due partly to the use of materials of different degrees of purity in 
the several investigations. In other cases, the calculated values 
of the deviations of the thermal characteristic from the norma] 
level (X = 0) are of the order of magnitude of the experimenUl 
error, and data relating to these cases have not been examined 
in the 4ight of the tlieory developed. Thus for the calculation of 
the thermal characteristics of ethers and esters use has been made 
only of data referring to the aromatic series. In the case of 
aliphatic ethers, sufficiently accurate data are available only for 
gaseous methyl ether and liquid ethyl ether. In the latter case, 
assuming X = 15, it is found that Q (calc.) = 653'6, which agrees 
closely with the experimental value, Q (obs.) = 652*3 kg.-cala, 
Data relating to aliphatic esters are scanty and in many cases 
have been obtained by methods which would not be regarded as 
satisfactory now’adays. Assuming the value X = — 6 for acetic 
acid, the corresponding value of X for ethyl acetate would be: 
X = 15 — 6 ~ 9. This gives a value of Q (calc.) = 539*5, wbicli 
agrees fairly well with the experimental value, Q (obs.) = 537*4, 
For oxalic acid, X = 0. For its dimethyl ester, therefore, X = 30, 
and Q (calc.) = 403*4, whereas the value of Q (obs.) is 402*3. In 
like manner, for maleic acid X = 12 ; the value of X for the corre- 
sponding dimethyl ester is therefore 30 -f 12 = 42. Using tliis 
value of X, calculation gives for the latter substance, Q = 670*0, 
which agrees very closely ■with the experimental value 669*9. 

With the possible exception of data relating to the series of 
carbylamines, it appears that in all other cases the appropriate 
value of X in equation (2) is a multiple of 3. The equation m&y 
therefore be written in the form 

P = 48*8» ±3S (^) 

where n and S are both whole numbers. The experimental result^ 
are best interpreted, ho'wever, by regarding the values of X foj 
aliphatic compounds as multiples of 6, whilst in the case of aromat j 
compounds they are multiples of 15. The common factor 3 repr«j 
sents the value of the thermal characteristic of compounds cow 
taming in the molecule only a single atom of carbon. The constaDti 
48*8 and 3 in equation (3) may no'W be interpreted as fo owM 
'the former represents the calorific value of amorphous n 
the latter is very approximately equal to the heat of transfonu 
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amorphous carbon to the crystalline state. In the case o£ 
jjansformation into graphite, the corresponding experimental value 
j 3 2'8, whilst in the case of transformation into diamond, the 

corresponding value is 3-3. 

A discontinuity in the value of X accompanies the transition 
from the first to the second member of a homologous series. This 
jg attributable to a change in the strength of the linking in the 
t^o cases. When the alkyl group is substituted for hydrogen 
linked with carbon in groups containing oxygen, the value of the 
thermal characteristic is decreased by an amount equal to three 
times the number of valencies of the carbon atom in question 
satisfied by oxygen and not directly affected by the substitution. 
The same rule applies in the case of nitrogen linkings. In other 
cases, changes in the value of the thermal characteristic accompany 
the production or destruction of linkings between multivalent atoms. 
N%ogen linkings in azobenzene have the same thermal characteristic 
as caibou linkings in acetylene. In the formation of unsaturated 
aldehydes and ketones by the condensation of the corresponding 
Baturated compounds, the value of the thermal characteristic is 
increased owing to the replacement of carbonyl bonds by double 
bonds. Oxygen, Imking together carbon atoms, increases the 
thermal characteristic by 15. The same is probably true of 
nitrogen. Thus, when nitrogen is substituted for one CH group 
in benzene, the value of X increases from 15 to 30, the latter value 
giving for pyridine the value Q (calc.) 666-5 compared with the 
experimental value Q (obs.) 665-5. Similarly for piperidine, 
I = 15, whilst for cycZohexane JSC = 0. 

Heats of formation of organic substances are generally calculated 
from the values of the heats of combustion, carbon being assumed 
to be present in the form of diamond. Such calculated values, 
although subject to the experimental errors made in the deter- 
mination of the respective heats of combustion employed in the 
calculation, and characterised by little physical reality, are of 
considerable use for purposes of calculating thermochemical data 
relating to reactions between organic substances. From equa- 
tion (2), it is seen that the heat of formation of an organic substance 
from ih elements, assuming carbon to be in the solid amorphous 
stite, is given by 

3 = 4-7A + 48-8fc T X' • . . . (4) 

^iiere h and k represent respectively the number of atoms of 
y ogeu and oxygen present in the molecule of the substance, 
before, the thermal characteristic of the 
heal ^ looted that, according to (4), the respective 

of fonnation of organic substances (1) do not depend on the 
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number of carbon atoms present in the molec^ of the substance, 
mtcLse with an increase in the number o oxygen 

atoms respectively, present, an mcrease of the latter producing 
tfeT^aterefiect, (3) decrease with an mcrease m the value of 
the Aermal characteristic. In the case of substonces contauiing 
no oxygen and characterised by large values of “g^tive vidues 
te tSLpcctive heats of formation may Thni 

for acetylene. = 60 and ? = 
benzene, X - 90 and 9 ^ ^ 


V on A “Ti n o 4 i ’ 

"ts o^ r'^action can be calculated by ^t^out a knowledge 
of toe values of q involved being available. The calculation mvolyee 


„nh. v.te. .1 , inv..v« ;x«Tr:pp "It 2*^ — S 

r « jyrSTnd 

of hydn.»ben»o. nnd of th. l» 

■“‘Sn'^rpo-'i^syd”, of I » 

ence of th u of nf transformation. Thus in the case of 

ic^hX ^mentation of glucose, heat equivalent to 24 kg.-cak 
should be evolved per g-imm^ 

for glueose^being during their hydrolysis!. 

A kX!ls per gram-molecule of liquid water, it ii 

IXanticipatedtoattbeirtrans^^^^^^ 

formed into minera y - Tinrmal level was attained 

p, of - -C 

unit mass is found to be ^ ^ ( 5 ) 

yvherc I is the WoXXsT8te'Xteflrot''Xlose,%n^^ 

coals frequently agree within is true d 

toe corresponding value calcula^ if Lrafflns and naphthenei 

various naphthas, composed of mixtures of paraffins ana 
with small amounts of other substances. 


CimTKAL CHAMBEB OF WEIGHTS ANO MkAS^^. . 
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CCXLtlV . — The Quinhydrme Electrode as a Comparism 
Electrode, 

By Stic Veibel. 

BiilmaNN has shown (Ann. CUm., 1921, [ix], 15 , 109) that in the 
jjjgj^gurement of the concentration of hydrogen-ions, the usual 
jiyjjrogen electrode may in several cases be replaced by a quin- 
liydrone electrode, formed by dissolving a small quantity of quin- 
liydrone in the electrolyte under investigation, and placing a piece 
of blank platinum in the solution . The quinhydrone then represents 
a potential pressure of hydrogen, which is constant but very feeble, 
fhe quinhydrone electrode functions a^a hydrogen electrode with 
a pressure of hydrogen of lO”^*'^ atm. at 18° and 10^23“ 
atm. at 25°. Against a hydrogen electrode with a pressure of 
hydrogen of 1 atm. it has a potential of 0-7044 volt at 18°, the 
electrolyte being 0*1 A" -hydrochloric acid; in other dilute acids, 
very nearly the same potential is reached. 

Biilraann and Lund (Ann. Chim., 1921, [ix], 16 , 327) have further 
shown that in more concentrated solutions the simple quinhydrone 
electrode may be replaced by an electrode which contains quin- 
hydrone and an excess of either quinol or quiuone. These electrodes 
are named the hydro -quinhydrone electrode and the quino-quin- 
hydrone electrode respectively. 

The quinhydrone electrode, which has been under investigation 
in this laboratory during more than three years, is so simply pre- 
pared and acquires its potential so rapidly and preserves it constant 
for so long, that it seemed natural to try to apply it as a comparison 
electrode which could in a number of cases be more easily prepared 
and made use of than the calomel or the hydrogen electrode. One 
of its advantages is that freshly prepared comparison electrodes 
can be obtained in a few minutes. 

At the suggestion of Professor Biilmann, I have examined the 
possibility of preparing a quinhydrone electrode which will rapidly 
acquire a well-defined potential, will bo durable enough for most 
purpo^s, and will have none or but a very feeble liquid-] unction 
potential 

For this purpose, either the electrodes iii solutioim of weak 
organic acids examined by Biilmann or electrodes with 0*0 LV- 
hydrochloric acid -|- O'OOA’-potassium chloride as electrolyte might 
be suitable. According to the determinations of Bjerrum (Z. EleJ> 
trochm., 1911, 17, 391), the liquid-junction potential of the latter 
Diiiture against LTSiV^-potassium chloride is only 0*0004 volt. 
The concentration of hydrogen- ions, according to the measurements 
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of Sorensen, is (Compt. rend. Trav. Lab. Carlsberg, 1909,8, 
24). 


The Biilmann Electrode with a weak Organic Acid as Electrolyk^ 
Jl//32-Fuinaric acid or Jif /20-oxalic acid was used as electrolyte. 
The electrodes were measured against a 3'5iV-calomel electrode. 

. „ JQuinh. Oxalic acid {M /20) or j KOI IKClHggCU! 

The element was Pt|golid fumaric acid (itf /32) iS-SiVl solid|^g 

Table I shows the accuracy which may be attained in the prepar- 
ation of the electrodes. 


I. Fumaric Acid. 

I hour 

18 hours 

n. Oxalic Acid. 

J hour 

18 hours 

66 


Table I. 



Potential 

in volt. 


0-3195 

0-3199 

0-3199 

0-3196 

0-3181 

0-3180 

0-3198 

0-3187 

0-3637 

0-3640 

0-3633 

0-3642 

0-3617 

0-3633 

0-3627 

0-3635 

— 


0-3615 

0-3621 


This table, compared with those in Biilmann’s memoir (loc. cit,^ 
p. 136), shows that the electrodes acquire their potential very 
rapidly and preserve it for a few hours. But the durability is not 
great enough to enable the electrodes to be kept from one day 

•to another. , 

The potential in the fumaric acid solution is smaller than the 
value originally found by Biilmann. His measurements were made 
with a preparation of fumaric acid which had been bought as “ pure.” 
In view of the importance of the present investigation, the equi- 
valent weight of that sample was determined, and found to be too 
high. The fumaric acid was therefore purified by two crystal- 
lisations from water; its equivalent was now 58-08 (calc. 58-02). 


The Biilmann Electrode with -Hydrochloric Acid + 

0 ‘ 09 N-Po<a-ssiuwi Chloride as Electrolyte. 

The potential was measured directly against a hydrogen electrode 
with the same electrolyte. The rapidity of the current of hydrogen 
had no influence on the potential. 

The element examined was : 


„,jQuinh. KCl(009iV)l KCl(0 09itf)| KCl{0 09xV) g 

^VsoUd +HCl(001iV)!+HCl(001^?);+HCl(001i\^) *1 


The electrodes were so constant that in order to observe en 
variation, I had to determine the potentials to five decima p 
The total variations for all the electrodes, however, were rge , 
so that the mean value is given only to four places. 
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Table II shows the reproducibility and the durability of the 
electrodes. All potentials are corrected to dry hydrogen at a 
jjressuro of 760 mm. of mercury. 

The measurements were carried out witli a galvanometer and a 
Wolff compensator. The standard cell was compared with a 
recently controlled Weston standard cell. The potassium chloride 
solution was prepared by dissolving the calculated quantity of the 
freshly fused salt (“ Kahlbaum ”) in the requisite weight of water. 
Xlie hydrochloric acid was standardised against ash-free mercuric 
oxide (Incze, Z. anal. Chem., 1917, 56, 177 ; compare Biilmann 
and Thaulow, Bull. Soc. cJiim.y 1921, [iv], 29, 590) ; in three estim- 
ations, the normalities found were 0*10000, 0*09996, and 0*10000; 
mean 0 09999. The solution to be used was then prepared by 
measuring with the same pipette one part of the hydrochloric 
acid and nine parts of the potassium chloride Sf)lution. 

Table II. 


Klectrode, A. B, C. D. E. F. G. II. 

Time. Potential in volt, 

5 mill 0‘ /042j 0'7042| 0'7041j 0’i041j — ■ — O' 7037, 0 ‘i03Gq 

ihour 0*7039o 0-7039o — — — — — — . 

Uhoura ... — — 0-7041j 0-7044 O- 704 O 4 0-7040. 0-7040 0-7039 

5 „ — “ 0-7041, 0-704 4 0-7039, 0-70393 — — 

20 „ 0-7039r 0*70404 0*7038, 0-7038, 0-7037, 0-7037, 0-7041 0-7041 

18 „ 0-7039, 0-7039, — _ _ 0-7039 0-7030 

72 0-7039, 0.7038, — — 0-7032, 0-7032, — — 

144 0-7031 0-7031 0-7031 0-7031 ^ — 


It will be seen from the table that the reproducibility is excellent 
and the durability, at any rate for the first forty-eight hours, is 
satisfactory. 

The mean value of the measurements during the first forty-eight 
lours, with the exception of those made with the electrodes G and 
3, which have at first a too feeble potential, is 0*7040 volt. The 
greatest deviation from this value is 0-00035 volt, and occurs in 
;lie case of the electrodes whose potentials have been disregarded 
ia computing the average. The deviation from the mean value of 
the trustworthy measurements has a maximum value 0 00028 
volt; as a rule, it is less than 0*0002 volt, so that for ordinary 
purposes the potential of the quinhydrone electrode with the 
loreping electrolyte may be reckoned as 0*7040 i 0 0002 volt. 
Biihuann and Lund [loc. cit., p. 323) determined the potential 
quinhydrone electrode in 0*01.^-hydrochloric acid 0*09A"- 
found the value 0*7042 volt. The concordance 
^een their determination and mine is excellent. 

hthe values of the potential determined with the quinhydrone 
^ectrode are to be compared with the values obtained with a 
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0*l-y-calorael electrode, 0 2485 volt must be subtracted from the 
former. This result may be calculated in the following way ; 


^IQuinh. O-OOi^-KCli 0 092^-KCl| O'OOiyT-KCl^ U, 
solid +0-01iV^-HCl!+0-012V^-HOH0-01Ar-HCl^; 


PtH, 


■2-fO 


0 09-raC13-5 ^-KClIKClHgA'fT^ 

-OOliV-HCl |0-li\r.3oiid; ^ 


= 0*4555 „* 
Diff. =0m5TOlt 


The BeproducibiUiy of the Calomel Mectrode. 

As is well known, the calomel electrode is somewhat “ capricious ” 
when prepared under the usual laboratory conditions, that is, when 
one has not, through frequent repetition, obtained a certain method 
of preparation . The result of such caprice may be that, for instance 
only two out of three electrodes will give concordant potential 
values. In order to compare this variability with the corresponding 
unsteadiness of the Biilmann electrode, I have prepared a number 
of calomel electrodes, both O'lAT and 3*5^, Since size of grain of 
the calomel might be of consequence (compare Sauer, Z. physihi, 
Chem., 1904, 47, 146), the calomel, prepared by precipitation, was 
separated by elntriation into three fractions, fine-, medium-, and 
coarse-grained. The fine- and the coarse-grained samples were 
used for the preparation of electrodes. 

In Tables III and IV, the electrodes of “ fine ” calomel are indi- 
cated by the letters a, fc, c, . . . for the O'l V-electrodes, and by Oj, 
6j, Cj, , . . for the 3‘5V-electrodes. Electrodes of coarse ” calomel 
are marked, respectively, A, B, C, . . . and Aj, Cj, . . . 


Table III. 

O’lN-Caiowid electrodes. 

All the electrodes are measured against the electrode A. 

Potential in volt. 

Time. B. C. D. E. F. Q, H. 

1 hour 0-00000 0 00050 0 00065 0*00034 0-00027 0 00007 0*00100 

24 hours 0-00000 — — — _ 0 00013 0*00039 

a. b. c. d. e. 

1 hour 0*00010 0-00000 0*00044 0*00000 0*00009 

24 hours 0*00002 0*00003 — 0*00000 0*00002 

As may be seen from this table, the electrodes of “ coarse ” 
calomel are much less reproducible than the Biilmann electrode. 
The reproducibility of the electrodes of “ fine ” calomel, on the con- 
trary, is similar to that of this electrode. 

* Koefoed; see Auerbach, ** Mesaun gen electromotorische KrSftc> 1915, 
Ite Erg.. 22. 
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Tabl^: IV. 

3'5N-Calomel electrodes. 

the electrodes are measured against the same O’ liV -elect rode. 

Potential in volt. 

Time. -^i’ l^i* 

ilinur ...0 1978 008376 008361 008362 008386 008381 008370 
4 hours 0*08361 0*08358 0*08286 0*0829^ 0 08364 008307 0*08290 

The reproducibility here i.s of the same degree as, but does not 
surpass, that of the Biilmann electrode. 

Summary. 

1 The Biilmann quinhy drone electrode with O lV-hydrochloric 
acid + OOOiV-potassium chloride as electrolyte acts excellently 
as a comparison electrode which rapidly acquires its potential. 

2. The potential of the electrode is 0*7040 dr 0*0002 volt, measured 
against a hydrogen electrode with the same electrolyte, and 
02485 ± 0 '0002 volt, measured against a O’l V-calomel electrode. 

3. The reproducibility is the same as that of a 3’5V-calomel 
electrode and considerably greater than that of a 0*1 calomel 
electrode. Only if the calomel is divided by washing into fine- 
grained and coarse-grained portions, and then only if the fine- 
grained portion is used as the electrode, is the reproducibility of 
theO'lV-calomel electrode of the same order as that of the Biilmann 
electrode. 

I thank Professor Biilmann for the interest he has taken in my 
experiments, and for his valuable assistance and advice. 

The Chemical Laboratory, [Recehed^ June l^h, 1923.] 

The University, Copenhagen. 


CCXLV . — Bromination of Co?n pounds containing the 
Carbonyl Group, {a) Pyrurir Acid, (fo) Aceio- 
phenone. 

By Charles Frederick Ward. 

The bromination of pyruvic acid has l>ppn studied by several 
investigators (Wichelliaus, Ber., 1868, 1, 265; Ajinaleti, 1869, 
152,265; Wislicenus, ibid,, 1868, 148 , 218; Clermont, Bull. Soc. 
diim., 1873, [ii], 19, 103), but no product corresponding to a pure 
nionobromopyruvio acid has been described. Wislicenus {loc. ct7.), 
treating pyruvic acid with bromine at 0*^, prepared a crystalline 
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substance, CH 2 Br*CBr(OH)*COaH, which lost hydrogen bromide when 

exposed to moist air, giving an oily product which he called 
bromopyruvic acid. 

As it was thought that a study of the bromination of pyruvic 
acid might help to elucidate the mechanism of the halogenation of 
compounds containing the carbonyl group, pure pyruvic acid waa 
treated with bromine, under various conditions. What waa 
apparently a simple reaction, giving an impure product, has been 
shown to be a series of complex changes resulting in the formation 
of pure, crystalline monobromopyruvic acid. 

Ethyl pyruvate also has been brominated. Although no inter- 
mediate stages have been observed, the presence of a trace of 
sulphuric acid or hydrogen bromide causes a vigorous reaction to 
set in at the ordinary temperature, whereas the ester will react 
with bromine alone only at about 50°. 

Although a-bromoacetophenone has long been known and may 
be prepared by a variety of methods, nothing appears to have been 
recorded as to the mechanism of the reaction. 

It is here shown that pure bromine and acetophenone react under 
certain conditions, giving a very unstable, crystalline compound 
which very readily changes into a red oil and finally into bromo- 
acetophenone and hydrogen bromide. The bromination is so 
rapid that up to the present it has been found impossible to show 
that it is accelerated by a trace of acid, as is the case in the bromin- 
ation of acetic acid, pyruvic acid, and acetone. 

Experimental. 

Bromination of Pyruvic Acid, 

The yield of pyruvic acid given by the method usually employed, 
namely, dry distillation of a mixture of tartaric acid and potassium 
hydrogen sulphate, can be increased considerably by carrying out 
the reaction in a large flask (2 -litre for 300 grams of the mixture) 
at 220 — 225° without any lowering of temperature during the 
experiment. There is no undue frothing and the reaction is com- 
pleted in a much shorter time. The yield is 50 — 60 per cent, of 
the theoretical. 

The pyruvic acid was purified by distillation under reduced 
pressure, and boiled at 65^/12 mm. It was further purified from 
traces of water by freezing, rejecting each time the portion having 
the higher melting point. 

The experiments at 0° described by Wislicenus cit.) were 
repeated with specially purified materials. With pyruvic acid and 
bromine alone, no reaction was apparent until after a period which 
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varied from four to ten hours, even with different portions of the 
gajne mixture. At about 10®, the bromine and the pyruvic acid 
were miscible, but on cooling to 0®, two layers separated, the upper 
one consisting of pyimvic acid and the lower one of bromine. When 
cooled below 0®, the pyruvic acid solidified to a mass of colourless 
crystals surrounded by a red film of bromine. This series of changes 
could be reversed and repeated indefinitely. 

As these results apparently contradicted those of Wislicenus, the 
experiment was repeated using pyruvic acid (15 grams), containing 
a trace of sulphuric acid or hydrogen bromide, and bromine (27 
grams, dried with sulphuric acid), when the result was entirely 
^erent. The mixture solidified after a few minutes to a mass 
of bright red crystals resembling in appearance the product obtained 
from acetic acid, bromine, and hydrogen bromide under similar 
conditions. The crystals, still in the freezing mixture, gradually 
melted, and changed into a pale yellow glue and then into a hard 
mass of colourless crystals which fumed strongly in moist air. 
When this product was gently warmed, it melted between 60® and 
70^ evolved much hydrogen bromide, and finally, ^when cooled, 
solidified to a colourless substance melting at 56 — 59®. This 
decomposition also took place if a stream of dry air or carbon 
dioxide were led over the product at the ordinary temperature or 
even in a freezing mixture, the final product in all cases being the 
solid of m. p. 59®. The same product was obtained when the 
substance, m. p. CO — 70®, was dissolved in ether and the solvent 
removed by rapid evaporation. Although many attempts were 
made to obtain it, a pure intermediate compound could not be 
isolated. 

The preceding decomposition product was rapidly extracted with 
150—200 c.c. of hot benzene without the solution being actually 
boiled. On cooling, the bromo-acid separated in needle-shaped 
crystals, which were recrystailised from hot benzene or chloro- 
form. 

Instead of the sulphuric acid being added at the commencement 
of the reaction, the pyruvic acid may be caused to react with, say, 
1 per cent, of the bromine at about 50®, the mixture cooled to 0®, 
and the experiment carried out as described above. The hydrogen 
bromide generated in this manner appears to activate the pyruvic 
acid almost as readily as a trace of sulphuric acid. 

The most convenient way of preparing bromopyruvic acid in 
(fuantity is to treat pyruvic acid (I mol.) with bromine (1 mol.) 
^ small portions at about 50®. The hydrogen bromide is re- 
moved as completely as possible by passing a rapid current of 
air or carbon dioxide through the apparatus from the com- 
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mencement, and the product is then recrystallised as previously 
described. 

Pure hromopyruvic acid is colourless and melts at 69®; it jg 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, acetone, or ether, sparingly soluble 
in benzene or chloroform, and almost insoluble in light petroleum 
or carbon tetrachloride. It is most conveniently recrystallised 
from hot benzene ; when crystallisation is about to commence, a 
magnificent fluorescence will be observed which is of a brilliant 
violet colour with the pure acid, but may be purple or green under 
other conditions. The bromo-acid is usually obtained in clusters 
of irregular leaflets, but from benzene it may be deposited in long, 
thin, rectangular prisms and from chloroform in large, flat, regular 
hexagonal prisms ; mixtures of the two forms were often observed 
and both forms had the same melting point. 

The acid in aqueous solution reduces Pehling’s solution rapidly 
(distinction from pyruvic acid), gives a precipitate with phenyl, 
hydrazine acetate, and does not react with silver nitrate in the 
cold; on wanning, silver bromide is rapidly deposited [Pound: 
Br (volumetrically) = 47-1, 47*9; equiv. (by titration with iV/lO- 
alkali) -- 84*1. CgHgOgBr requires Br = 47*8 per cent.; equiv. 
= 84-0]. 

Ethyl hremopyruvate, CHgBrCO'COaEt, was prepared *by treating 
ethyl pyruvate (b. p. 46®/13 mm.) with bromine (1 mol.) at about 
70®. The product was a pale yellow oil which on fractionation 
gave some ethyl pyruvate, a large proportion of ethyl bromo- 
pyruvate, b. p. 98— 100®/10 mm., and a residue which probably 
consisted of condensation products of the ester. 

Ethyl bromopyruvate, which is heavier than, but is rapidly 
hydrolysed by, wat^r, gives all the reactions of bromopyruvic acid 
and yields with aniline a variety of products. It also appears to 
undergo some condensation when warmed with zinc or magnesium, 
either alone or in suspension in ether. 

Colour Reactions of Pyruvic Acid and of Bromopyruvic Acid with 
Sodium Nitroprusside in Alkaline Solution. — It is well known that 
pyruvic acid reacts with sodium nitroprusside in alkaline media 
with the production of intensely coloured solutions, but the great 
variety and complexity of these colour reactions do not seem to 
have been recognised. The following observations were made cn 
solutions prepared by dissolving about four drops of pyruvic aci 
or a few crystals of bromopyruvic acid in about 1 c.c. of water, 
adding 4 c.c. of the alkali (5 per cent.), and then 2 c.c. of a per 
cent, solution of sodium nitroprusside. Where dilution is indicated, 
the solution was added to about 250 c.c. of water. Slight vana lo 
in conditions may produce quite different colour changes. 
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Colour after 
Colour on addition of 

Alkali. Colour. dilution. acetic acid. 

NaOH Dark oriinson. Indigo. Yellow, finally 

green. 

NajCOj Pink after 2 mina. Pale pink. Colourless. 
NH4OH Bright blue after Blue. ,, 

1 min., then violet. 

NaOH Brown. Emerald green, Pale yellow. 

then blue. 

N^COj Pale pink. Paler pink. Colourless. 

NH4OH Brown. No characteristic changes. 

It is possible to detect the presence of a very small quantity of 
pyruvic acid in aqueous solution ; the concentration of the alkali, 
]iowever, must be about 5 per cent. The colours given by pyruvic 
aoid are much more marked than those given by the bromo-acid, 
and therefore it is possible to detect traces of unchanged pyruvic 
acid in the brominated product. 

Brominatiem of Acetophenone, 

(a) In Absence of a Solvent. — Bromine (8 grams) and acetophenone 
(6 grams) reacted very readily at room temperature, giving a colour- 
less glue which fumed strongly. 

Ch\ing to the rapidity of the reaction, no intermediate stages 
could be observed. Most of the hydrogen bromide was removed 
in a current of dry air, and the product recrystallised from aqueous 
alcohol. The yield of pure bromoacetophenone (m. p. 51°) was 
75 per cent, of the theoretical. The substance has a pungent 
odour and a very irritating action on the eyes and nose. It boils 
at about 133— 135°/12 mm. ^vith some decomposition. 

(b) Brojnimtion in Carbon Tetrachloride Solution. — Bromine 
(8 grams), dissolved in carbon tetrachloride (20 c.c.), was gradually 
added to a solution of acetophenone (6 grams) in the same solvent 
(20 c.c.). After about five minutes, the red solution deposited a 
mass of bright red crystals, leaving a colourless mother-liquor. 
The red crystals immediately began to decompose and finally a 
clear, colourless solution was obtained. The hydrogen bromide 
was removed in a current of dry air, the carbon tetrachloride dis- 
tilled off, and the bromoacetophenone recrystallised from aqueous 
alcohol. The yield was 18 grams (90 per cent, of the theoretical). 
If the reaction is carried out at about 25°, the addition of each 
portion of bromine will cause a temporary bright red turbidity 
without separation of solid, whilst if the temperature of reaction 
exceeds 45°, the bromine may be added in a slow' continuous stream 
and no additive compound will be apparent, the substances reacting 
immediately to give a clear, colourless solution. This was found 
to be the most convenient method for preparing bromoacetophenone. 


Acid. 

Pyruvic 


promopyruvic 
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Gonclusioris. 

It is now known that in many cases the bromination of ketones 
and acids is preceded by the activation of the substance through 
the action of a trace of an acid, which may be either sulphuric 
acid or one of the halogen acids (hydrochloric or hydrohromic) 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of acetic acid, pyruvic 
acid, and ethyl pyruvate, less so in the case of acetone and ethyl 
malonate. 

The next stage is a direct combination with bromine either after 
activation by the catalyst, or without any apparent preliminaiy 
change, as in the case of acetophenone, where no catalyst is required. 
The additive compounds, which are bright red, vary in stability. 
It is necessary to apply heat to decompose the compound derived 
from acetic acid into bromoacetic acid and hydrogen bromide. 
With pyruvic acid, the red additive compound slowly decompoBeg 
at the ordinary temperature, whilst with acetophenone the 
compound is only stable for a few seconds at the ordinary 
temperature. 

The third stage is the least well-defined and has only been 
studied in the case of pyruvic acid, where the red additive compound 
slowly decomposes, giving a hard, colourless mass which is appar- 
ently an additive compound of bromopyruvic acid and hydrogen 
bromide. 

The fourth stage also is very indefinite except in the case of 
pyruvic acid, where the white compound obtained in the third 
stage gradually decomposes into free hydrogen bromide and 
bromopyruvic acid. In many cases, the third stage cannot be 
distinguished, as the red additive compound decomposes directly, 
giving the bromo-acid or ketone and hydrogen bromide. 

In many cases some of the stages are not observable and in 
others, notably with ethyl pyruvate and ethyl malonate, the 
reaction proceeds with almost explosive violence when it has once 
been started. 

Compoimds which are known to enoliso are very readily 
brominated compared with those which are not usually regarded 
as being able to exist in an enolic form, and it is always the 
a-hydrogen atom which is substituted. These facts have been used 
as evidence in support of the theory of bromination which assumes 
the enolisation of the carbonyl group ; 


-CO 


-CH 

-C(OH) 




-CHBr 

-C(OH)Br 


HBr. 


The results described above agree very well with this view, as 
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the stages observed in some of the reactions are precisely those to 
^ expected. The theory, however, fails to explain the existence 
of the red additive compound, since there is no reason to suppose 
tfcftt the compounds formed by the addition of bromine to the enol 
form of a ketone or an acid should be highly coloured. Further, 
the theory demands the existence of an enolic form of compounds 
guch as acetic acid, which form is never met in any other reactions 
of these compounds. 

^Tiether a satisfactory explanation of the facts will be found in 
this theory or in some form of the theory of ‘‘ molecular phased 
ef different energy content as put forward by Baly {Phil. Mag.^ 
1920 , [vi], T., 1922, 121, 1014; Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1922, 

094 ) can only be determined by further experiment. 

In conclusion, the author desires to thank Prof. F. S. Kipping, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., for his continued interest in this work. 

University College, Nottingham. [Received, June 16fA, 1923.] 


CCXLVL — The Isomorphism of the Amides and Sub- 
stituted Amides of Dichloro- and Chlorohromo-acetic 
Acids. 

By Phyllis V. McKie. 

An examination of the aryl dichloro- and chlorobromo-acetatos 
from a^-dichlorovinyl ethyl ether (Cromi^ton .^nd TrilTitt, T., 1921, 
119, 1874) showed that coiTesponding pairs of these compounds 
had almost identical melting points, and appeared to he isomorphous, 
forming mixed crystals with one another in all proportions. It 
MS of interest, therefore, to determine whether this property of 
isomorphism extended to the dichloro- and chlorobromo -acetamides 
and their iV-siibstitutcd derivatives. A number of these compounds 
have been prepared and the fusion curves of mixtures of the corre- 
sponding dichloro- and chlorobromo -derivatives determined. Iden- 
tity, or approximate identity, of melting point of each member of 
the pair holds in some cases — the dichloro- and chlorobromo- 
acetethylamides, the dichloro- and chlorobromo-acetanilides, and 
the dichloro- and chi orobromo-acetethyla nil ides, which resemble 
the corresponding aryl estera in this respect ; whilst in others — • 
the dichloro- and chlorobromo -acetamides, the dichloro- and 
chloTobromo-acetomethylamides, the dichloro- and chlorobromo - 
sicetobenzylamides, and the dichloro- and chlorobromo-acetomethyl- 
anilides— the two melting points lie some distance apart, a distance 
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amounting in the case of the acetamides to as much as 26*3°. 5^^. 
in every case isomorphism of the corresponding dichloro. and 
chlorobromo-derivatives and the formation of mixed crystals 
one another in all proportions appear to hold. Two types of 
curve have been obtained, however : (1) the melting points of all 
mixtures lie on a straight line between, or are identical with, the 
melting points of the two components, and (2) the melting points 
of mixtures fall slightly to a minimum value which is lower than 
the melting point of either of the constituents, pointing to the 
formation of mixed crystals in which the composition of the solid 
crystals is slightly different from that of the liquid. That this 
fall is not due to slight decomposition is shown by the identity of 
melting point obtained on remelting. Decomposition and hence 
fall of melting point, however, will inevitably occur if the heating 
is unduly prolonged. To the former type belong dichloro- and 
chlorobromo -acetamides, -acetoethylamides, 'acetomethylanilides 
and -acetobenzylamides ; whilst the dichloro- and chlorobromo. 
acetanilides, the -acetoethylanilides, and the -acetomethyl amides 
conform to the second type. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of Material. — ^The ordinary methods of preparation 
of acid amides from the corresponding acid halides was applicable 
to the simple ammonia derivatives. The acid chloride obtained 
by the interaction of -dichloro vinyl ethyl ether with chlorine or 
bromine, and careful fractionation, yields, under these conditions, 
dichloroacetamide, m. p. 98*5® (96®, Geuther, J., 1864, 317; 9S“, 
Pinner and Fuchs, Ber.y 1877, 10, 1066) (Found 1 N = 10‘93. 
Calc, for CHClg'CO’NHg, N = 10‘95 per cent.), and chlorobromo- 
acetamide, m. p. 124-8® (117®, Conrad and Bruchner, Ber.y 1891, 
24, 2995 ; 12^126®, Wolff and Fertig, AnnaXen, 1900, 312, 168) 
(Found : N = 813. Calc, for CHClBr-CO-NHg, N -= 813 per 
cent.), respectively, both of which crystallise readily from 60 per 
cent, aqueous alcohol (with slight loss) or benzene. 

DicJihro- and Chlorobromo-acetometkylamides, .acetoethylainid^s, 
and -acetobenzylamides. — Excess of the amine, or its hydrochloride, 
in strong caustic soda solution, is treated drop by drop at — o 
to — 10®, with vigorous shaking, with the acid halide in ethereal 
solution, and the mixture is poured on to ice and acidified with 
hydrochloric acid ; the product crystallises after the solution has 
been kept at — 5® to 0® for some time. JM^hloroacetomeiKylo>'fiA 
m. p. 79® (Found : N = 9*85. CHClg-CO-NH-CHg requires N -9 S7 
per cent.). Chlorobromoacetoniethylaniide, m. p, 90*3® (Foun . 
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jf == 7’49. CHClBrCO*NH‘CH 3 requires N = 7*51 per cent.), 
j 0 ^meU)eihylm^ m. p. eT’S** (Found : N = 8*97. 

CHCIa-CO-NH-CaHg 

requires N = 8 '99 per cent.). ChlorobT<mi(mc^ioethylamide, m. p. 
g7'8° (Found ; N = 7’0. CHClBr'CO'NH'CgHg requires N = 6'99 
per cent.). Dichtoroaceiobenzylamide, m. p. 96'2° (Found : N — 
6'40. CHCla'CO'NH'CHa'CgHj requires N = 6*43 per cent.). 
CUfyrobroTnoacehberizylam m. p. 105° (Found : N = 5*30. 
CHClBrCO'NH-CHg'CeHg requires N = 5-34 per cent,). 

DkUoro- and CJihrobronw-acetanilides. — Good crystals of these 
compounds were finally obtained by mixing the acid chloride in 
acetone solution with twice distilled aniline (2 mols. plus 10 per 
cent, excess), dissolved in acetone and used immediately after 
distillation. The admixture was carried out slowly at — 5° to 
- 10°, the product poured on to a small quantity of ice, acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, and maintained at ~ 5° to 0° until crystals 
separated. IMchloroacetanilide, m. p. 117'7° (117—118°, Cede, 
5er., 1877, 10 , 1265) (Found : N = 6 88. Calc., N = 6-87 per 
cent.). Chhrobronimcetanilide, m. p. 116*8° (Found : N 5*61. 
CHClBr-CO-NH-CgHg requires N = 5*64 per cent.). 

Dichloro> and CMorobromo-aceiomethyl- arid -aceiodhylanilides. 

The above process, using dry ether instead of acetone, gave : Dichloro- 
mUmethyhnilide, m. p. 69*9° (Found : N — 6*39, CHCJg'CO-NMeFh 
requires N — 6*43 per cent.). Chlorobromoacetomethylanilide, m. p, 
86 - 6 ° (Found : N - 5'31. CHClBrCO-NMcPh requires N 5*34 
percent.). DicMoroaceioethylanilide, m. p. 54*4° {Found ; N = 6*02. 
CHdg’CO-NPhEt requires N = 6*04 per cent.). Chlorohromo^ 
mtodhylanilide, m. p. 56*4° (Found : N ^ 4*99. CHClBr-CO’NPhFt 
requires N = 5*07 per cent.). 

DekmiTiation of the MeUin^ Point. — Weighed quantities (about 
1*5—2 grams in total) of the components w^ere fused together at 
the lowest possible temperature on a watch-glass, and the mixture 
was stirred thoroughly while cooling. The mass was finely ground 
and the melting points were determined on successive small quantities 
by the capillaiy-tube method. Melting points determined after a 
s^ond similar fusion were identical with the first, showing that 
this method involved no decomposition. Determination of the 
melting point of a quantity sufficiently large to allow of the 
thermometer being immersed in the material was, however, found 
^cipossible, as the long period involved led to definite decomposition. 

the following tables the observed melting points of mixtures 
0 corresponding pairs of compounds are given, together with the 
^ ing points calculated on the assumption that the melting points 
s on a straight line between those of the constituents. 
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Dichloro- and chlorobromo- 
acetamides. 


Chlorobromo- 

compoimd 

Melting points. 

(raol. %). 

Obs. 

Cal. 

0 

OS-S” 

— 

5-32 

99-9 

99- 9' 

9-76 

101-2 

101-0 

11-82 

102-4 

101-6 

15-64 

102-8 

102-6 

17-17 

102-S 

103-1 

25-10 

105-1 

105-1 

33-78 

107-2 

107-4 

42-83 

109-1 

109-7 

50-0 

110-8 

lU-6 

57*54 

113-0 

113-C 

76-50 

118-6 

118-0 

84-50 

120-1 

120-7 

100-0 

124-8 

— 


Dichloro- and chlorobromo- 
acetoethylamides. 


Chlorobromo- 

^acetoethyl- 

amide 



Melting points. 

(mol. %). 

Obs. 

Cal. 

0 

67-8® 

— 

11-94 

67-1 

67-8® 

28-21 

67-5 

67-8 

40-52 

67-1 

G7-8 

49-8 

07-9 

07-8 

56-23 

67-6 

67-8 

70-79 

07-7 

67-8 

86-94 

67-7 

67-8 

100*0 

67-8 

— 


Dichloro- 

and chlorohromo- 

acetanilides. 


Cblorobromo- 



acetanilide 

Melting points. 

(mol. %). 

Obs. 

Cal. 

0 

117-7® 

— 

10-25 

116-6 

117-7® 

19-33 

116-0 

117-6 

35-80 

114-8 

117-4 

48-5 

114-3 

117-3 

OO-Oo 

113-5 

117-2 

73-21 

112-9 

117-0 

90-61 

113-6 

116-9 

92-08 

113-8 

116-9 

04-34 

1150 

116-8 

100-0 

116-8 

— 


Dichloro- and chlorohromo- 
acetomethylamidea , 


Chlorobromo* 

acetomethyl- 

amide 

Melting pointa. 

(mol. %). 

Obs, . 

Cal. 

0 

79-0® 



15-7 

78-6 

80-8® 

24-57 

78-8 

81-8 

33-75 

79-9 

82-8 

40-94 

80-6 

83-ti 

60-96 

82-5 

85-0 

78-91 

86-1 

87-9 

100-0 

90-3 



Dichloro- and chlorobromo- 
acetobenzylamides . 


Chlorobromo- 

acetobenzyl- 

amide 

Melting points. 

(raol. %). 

Obs. 

Cal. 

0 

9G-2® 


19-5 

97-3 

97-9“ 

31-58 

98-0 

99-0 

40-31 

99-8 

99-7 

49-69 

99-6 

100-C 

62-96 

101 0 

101-7 

77-2 

102-4 

103*0 

100-0 

105-0 



Dichloro- and chlorobrorao- 
acetomethylanilides. 


Chlorobromo- 



acetomethyl- 

anilide 

Melting points. 

(mol. %). 

Obs. 

Cal. 

0 

69-9® 


16-71 

72-1 

72-7' 

25*59 

73-5 

74-2 

33-74 

74-4 

75-5 

50-54 

77-7 

78-3 

62-58 

80-3 

80-3 

76-15 

82-4 

82-6 

91-41 

85*2 

85-1 

lOO-O 

86-6 
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DichlorO' and chlorobromo-acetethylanilides. 


Oilorobromo- 

acetoethyl- 

anilide 

Melting points. 

(mol. o/o). 

Obs. 

Cal. 

0 

64-4® 

— 

13-99 

63-1 

64-7' 

25-10 

62-7 

64-9 

37-69 

52-3 

65-1 

46-37 

62-2 

55-3 

61-77 

52-4 

55-4 

61-03 

62-7 

66-6 

76-81 

53-7 

65-9 

82-02 

64-4 

66-0 

100-0 

56-4 

— 


The two acetometliylamides being omitted, the maximum 
depression from the straight-line curve joining the melting points 
of the two components is caused by the presence of the phenyl 
group. The acetoalkylanilides show less depression than the 
simple acetoanilides, the acctoalkylamides less than the acetoalkyl- 
aniMes, and the unsubstituted acetamides least of all in the 
Mowing order : -NHPh, -NHMe, -NPhEt, -NPhMe, -NH-CHgPh, 
"NHEt, 'NHg. The curve of the melting points of the dichloro- 
and chlorobromo-acctomethylamides is out of order in this arrange- 
ment in showing a greater depression than that of either of the 
substituted anilides. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to Sir. Holland Crompton 
for much help and criticism. 

Bedford College, 

Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. [Received, May l‘J23.] 


CCXLVIL — The Hydrates of Potassium and Lithium 
Platinocyanides and the System Potassium Platino- 
cyanide-Lithium Platinocyanide- Water. 

By Henry Terrey and Victor George Jolly. 

Emerson Reynolds {Proc. Hoy, Soc., 1909, [H], 82, 380) describes 
some experiments on the effects of cooling lithium platinicyanide 
m liquid air and ascribes the colour changes produced by the change 
of temperature to the loss of water, the colourless trihydrate on 
heating or cooling breaking down and giving the red dihydrate. 

A specimen of the dihydrate given to us by Professor Re^molds 
proved on analysis to be lithium platinocyanide contaminated with 
little of the potassium salt, before attempting to elucidate the 
■^yiiolds phenomenon, it was necessary to investigate the hydrates 
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of the lithium and potassium salts and the system potassiim 
platinocyanide-lithium platinocyanide-water, since the cobu] 
changes observed by Reynolds occur when the lithium salt coataim 
potassium salt. Moreover, considerable divergence exists in th( 
Uterature with regard to the nature of the hydrates of these twc 
salts. The degree of hydration of the potassium salt varies froni 
3 to 12 molecules of water. 

The lithium salt is described by Martins {Iruiug. Diss,, GottingeB 
1860) as a milk-white, crystalline material with a blue surface 



shimmer, by Haidinger {Ber. Wien Akad., 1862, 8, 109) as rose- 
red crystals, and by Baumhauer {Z. Kryst. Min.t 1911, 49, 118) 
as light-green, prismatic crystals with a sky-blue fluorescence. 
The present authors find that a number of hydrates of both salts 
are capable of existence, the commonest of which is the trihydrate 
in the case of the potassium salt and the pentahydrate in that of 
the lithium salt, and that at 24*1° a* double salt dihydrate is 
formed within certain limits when the two salts are mixed. 

Experimental. 

The Hydrates of Potassium and Lithium Platinocyanides. 

The potassium and lithium salts were prepared by the decom* 
position of the pure barium platinocyanide by means of the reqnisd® 
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gfliount of the corresponding pure alkali sulphate, and recrystah 
lisation ot the product. The barium salt, owing to its slight solu- 
bility in water, can be readily purified. The lithium salt, being 
yery soluble in cold water, is slightly more easily recrystalUsed from 
flueous alcohol, in which it is readily soluble. It is very difficult 
to gei* lithium salt free from traces of other alkalis which arc 
always present in the starting product, their presence being easily 
detected in that they give rise to red-coloured double salts which 
may be readily picked out under the microscope from the charac- 
teristic yellowish-green lithium salts. 

In the solubility determinations, the apparatus used was similar 
to that described in the authors* paper on the use of radioactive 
materials for the determination of water of hydration (this vol., 
p 1979). It consisted of a glass tube provided with a ground-glass 
stopper in which the solution was agitated by means of a mechanical 
stirrer until equilibrium was attained, usually in twelve to twenty- 
four hours. By releasing the stopper, the contents filtered through 
the Gooch crucible and the solid and liquid phases were thus 
separated, the whole apparatus being immersed in a thermostat. 
The values obtained are given in the subjoined tables and are 
plotted in Fig. 1 . 

Table I. 


Solubilitt/ of Potassium Plaiinocyanide. 



Solubility 



Solubility 



(grams of 



(grama of 



anhydrous 

H,0{%) 


anhydrous 

HtO(%) 


salt in 

in 


salt in 

in 


100 grams 

solid 


100 grams 

solid 

Temp. 

of water). 

phase. 

Temp. 

of water). 

phase. 

OlO'^ 

11-60 

18-8 

45-00'’ 

95-43 

12-1 

9'80 

19-76 

— 

49-90 

109-20 

— 

14-40 

26-53 

19-8 

55-40 

127-5 

— 

16-38 

28-63 

12-4 

60-40 

139-1 

8-6 

17-42 

29-02 

12-5 

67*50 

156-9 

8-9 

20-05 

33-83 

— 

74-50 

176-2 

8-9 

22-65 

37-73 

12-5 

78-20 

173 2 

— 

25-00 

41-93 

12-6 

83-60 

178-3 

— 

35-00 

64-16 

12-3 

87-20 

184-0 

5-5 

39-75 

78-23 

12*3 

95-00 

210-9 

— 


The theoretical amounts of water in the hydrates are as follows : 
IHjO = 4*56 ; 2 H 2 O = 8*90 ; 3 H 2 O == 12*54 ; 5 H 2 O = 19*27 per 

cent, 

By using the dilatometric method, the transition temperatures 
observed were : 13*35°, 62*4°, and 74*4°, which are practically 
identical with those obtained on plotting the solubility against the 
temperature (Fig. 1, curve I). 
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Table n* 

Solubility of Lithium PlatiuMyanide^ 


Temp. 

Solubility.* 

'Temp. 

Solubility, 

Temp. 

Solubility. 

0-0“ 

105-0 

32-2^ 

152-4 

45-7® 

16S-0 

16-3 

139*5 

34-9 

166-6 

46-6 

176-1 

22-2 

141*6 

35*0 

154-6 

47-2 

186-0 

23-0 

163*5 

35-8 

155-6 

48-0 

173-0 

24-1 

144-8 

37*3 

173-0 

49-2 

173-1 

25*0 

144-7 

38-0 

165-3 

60-1 

175-8 

25-7 

163*0 

38-8 

158-2 

63-0 

182-0 

25-8 

146-0 

39*2 

154-4 

66-2 

173-8 

26-5 

147-5 

40-0 

160-3 

60-7 

178-0 

26-8 

151-2 

42*6 

160*5 

64*8 

185-7 

28-5 

148-5 

42*7 

181-2 

66-0 

205-2 

30* 1 

152-3 

43-1 

188-2 

71-0 

204-0 

30-5 

156-1 

43*2 

162-3 

78-2 

213-7 

31*5 

152-0 

45*0 

196-0 

88*2 

229-0 





89-8 

238-7 


* Grams of anhydrous salt in 100 grams of water. 


In this case, dilatometrxo measurements gave transition poiuh 
at 26°, 38°, 46°, and 69°, whereas the solubility curve (Fig. I 
curve II) shows transition points at 29*5°, 39 ’5°, 49°, and 72’. 
For this salt, how^ever, the determination of the degree of hydration 
of the solid phase presented considerable difficulty. The separated 
crystals retained large quantities of mother-liquor which could not 
be removed by draining or centrifuging, and the values obtained, 
especially at higher temperatures, were untrustworthy and are 
not recorded. Although attempts to overcome this by using dyes 
and radioactive materials as indicators of the amount of mother- 
liquor present in the solid phase were made, the question whether 
the breaks in the solubility and dilatometric curves represent 
definite hydrates is thus left undecided. There is no marked 
colour change of the solid phase separating through the range 
investigated. At the ordinary temperature, lithium platinocyanide 
separates with approximately 5 molecules of water, although the 
values obtained on dehydration of specimens dried in the air or 
between filter-paper gave values slightly under this amount, the 
mean value being 21*4 per cent., whereas the pentahydrate requires 
22*3 per cent. We may compare this with the magnesium salt, 
which shows a similar divergence (Tammann, Z. anorg, Ckfn.f 
1897, 15, 319). If the moist crystals are dehydrated at constant 
temperature in a current of dry air, and the loss of weight is plotted 
against time, the curve indicates that the rate of loss of water 
changes abruptly at points corresponding with the penta- an 
tetra-hydrates, so that at least these hydrates are capable of * 
ence. If Wilm’s method for the determination of the degr^ 
hydration of these salts (JJer., 1886, 19, 950) be used (that is, a ow 
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{Qg the dehydrated salt to r^ydrate in the air), it is found that 3 
jjjolecules are quickly taken up and then more slowly full rehydration 
taJjefl place. 

The System IHthium PkUinocyanide-Potassium PkUiTiocyanide- 
Waler at 241®. 

Various proportions of the two salts were mixed with water 
and stirred continuously for one to two days. The solid separating 
■yas filtered in the Gooch crucible and the solid and liquid phases 
fere analysed. The method of analysis used was to dehydrate 
he two phases and then dissolve the weighed solids in a known 
volume of water. In an aliquot portion, the plati nocyanide was 
jrecipitated with silver nitrate and the excess of silver removed 
irith hydrochloric acid. The amount of potassium in the filtrate 
R-as determined as perchlorate and the lithium by difference. This 
method of procedure gave good results when tested on known 
mixtures and is preferable to the more usual method of decomposing 
the platinocyanide with ammonium chloride, loss of alkali always 
occurring when this method was attempted. The results of the 
analysis are appended. 

Table III. 

Percentage analysis of^ Percent^e anal^^is of 

liquid phase. solid phase. 


K. 

Li. 

H,0. 

K. 

Li. 

H,0. 

28- B 



71*4 

87*5 

— 

12-5 

26-9 

4-6 

68*5 

87*2 

— 

12-8 

2G-5 

61 

67*4 

87*7 


12*3 

236 

10*2 

66*2 

90*5 

— 

9*5 

20-2 

19*3 

60*5 

94 3 

— 

5*7 

194 

220 

58*6 

89*4 

— 

10*6 

19-8 

23*0 

57-2 

90*8 

— 

9*2 

164 

27*3 

56*6 

87*5 

— 

12*5 

18-2 

28*7 

53*1 

86-0 

1*1 

12*9 

18-7 

29*3 

52*0 

550 

34*6 

10*4 

18-6 

29*3 

52-1 

59*5 

27*9 

12*6 

161 

28*6 

55*4 

52*0 

24*9 

13*1 

13-9 

30-5 

65-6 

45-6 

36*9 

17*5 

12-3 

34*0 

63*7 

— 

— 

— 

11-2 

36*5 

52*3 

46*9 

38*7 

14*4 

9-2 

38*9 

51*9 

43*5 

39*3 

17*2 

4-4 

45*9 

49*7 

43*6 

40*0 

11*4 

2-7 

524 

45*2 

43*9 

42*0 

14*1 

2-2 

54*1 

43-6 

— 

— 

— 

1-7 

54*2 

44*1 

34 4 

50*2 

15*4 

— 

69*2 

40*8 

— 

— 

— 


These results are plotted in Fig. 2. As is evident from this 
Jgttre, starting from the lithium salt end, a double salt of the com- 
Ntion LiKPt(CN) 4 , 2 H .20 separates until the concentration of 
6 potassium salt in the liquid reaches 38 jx?r cent., when the 

'OL. cxxin. 4 F 
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trihydmte of the potassium salt separates. Near the transition 
point, ©qtulihrium is very slowly attained, and consequently tbe 
analysis of three of the solid phases indicates that their compositioii 
lies between that of the potassium salt and the double salt. The 
latter is of a ruby-red colour, with a characteriatlcj blue shuniner 
and gives on dehydration a yellow solid which very rapidly reliy! 
drates on exposure with re-formation of the dihydrate. 


Fio. 2. 
KjPt(CN), 



The fact that a double salt separates from the extreme lithiiiia 
salt end and that a small amount of the double salt gives a red 
colour to a mass of the lithium salt, explains some of the discrepancies 
in the description of the lithium salt and why the double salt was 
earlier mistaken for the lithium salt (compare Martius, loc. dl). 

This research was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor G. 
Donnan, to whom our best thanks are due. 

Univmisity College, London, [Received^ June 20th, 1923.] 
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CCXLVIII. — The System Ferric Oxide-Phosphoric Acidr* 
Water* A New Phosphate, 

By Sydney Raymond Carter aad Norman Holt 
Habtshobne. 

ffais work was originally undertaken to throw some Light on the 
interaction between sulphur dioxide and ferrous phosphate. In 
strong solutions of phosphoric acid, ferrous phosphate is oxidised 
a considerable extent by sulphur dioxide, but, on the other 
hand, sulphur dioxide is unable to reduce ferric phosphate (Wardlaw, 
Carter, and Clews, T., 1920, 117, 1241). Further, the oxidation 
potential of ferrous-ferric mixtures is appreciably lowered by the 
presence of phosphoric acid (Carter and Clews, unpublished work). 

It was thought that a probable explanation of this was to be 
'ound in the relative stabilities of the compounds which phosphoric 
fiid forms in solution with ferric phosphate and with ferrous 
iliosphate, respectively, and therefore it was proposed to study both 
he system with which the paper deals and also its ferrous analogue. 
Tlic ferric system has, however, shown so many points of interest 
ind, further, has offered so many experimental difficulties that up 
to the present we have been unable to complete the second part 
of our programme and therefore we publish the present work 
more as an addition to chemical knowledge of the ferric phosphates 
than as having a bearing on the above problem. We hope to 
commumcate the results of the corresponding ferrous system at a 
later date. 

Cameron and Bell (J. Physical Chem.y 1907, 11, 363) investigated 
the system between the concentrations 0*942 and 4*706 per cent, 
of PgOj at 25°. Their results show a continuous change in the 
omposition of the solid phase and would appear to indicate in- 
reasing adsorption of phosphoric acid by a compound 

Erlenmeyer {Annalen, 1878, 194 , 187) prepared three wtU- 
lefined ferric phosphates to which he assigned the formulas 
Fe20j,2P20^,8H20, and Fe203,3P205,6H20. 

He also obtained a series of amorphous products in which the 
ratio FegOg : PgOg varied from 8 : 9 to 8 : 1 1 . To these he assigned 
^finite formulae, but the present work and that of Cameron and 
^ led us to the conclusion that they merely represent stages in 
^^^orption process mentioned above. 

Weinland and Ensgraber {Z. anoT^. Chem.^ 1913, 84, 349) pre* 
a neutral phosphate by heating ferric chloride with phosphoric 
or with primary potassium phosphate on the water-bathv 

4 F 2 
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This is evidently the same compound as that obtained by Eyjgjj 
meyer, who prepared it by boiling either of the acid compound 
with water or by heating ferric oxide or hydroxide with phosphofjc 
acid on the water-bath. These workers, however, attribute 5 antj 
not 4 molecules of water to the salt. It is a pink, niicrocrystalline 
powder and is not easily dissolved by dilute acids. 

Further, they observed a marked difference between this and 
the product obtained by precipitating ferric salt solutions 
alkali phosphates in the cold. This is a yellowish -green, amorphous 
powder, variable in composition, always containing mom aoid 
radicle than is required for a neutral compound, and usually associ- 
ated with some alkali. It is easily soluble in dilute acids. 

Evidence is also produced to show that the so-called acid phos- 
phates are in reality ferriphosphoric acids and that the crystalline 
neutral phosphate is a ferric salt of one of these. The fonnuke 
they propose are : 

Fe[Fe(P04)2],5H20 for Erlenmeyer’s Fe2O3,P2O5,4H20. 

H3[Fe(P04y,2'5H20 „ „ Fe203,2P305,8H20. 

He[re(PO,y „ FeA.3PA.6H2O. 

They suggest that the precipitated phosphates are phosphates of' 
aquo -ferric bases. 

The System (U 25 '’. 

Preliminary experiments were made at this temperature by 
stirring excess of commercial “ pure ’’ ferric phosphate with different 
strengths of phosphoric acid. The mixtures were made up by 
grinding the components together in a mortar, filtering the resulting 
cream through glass wool to remove lumps, and then transferring 
the filtrates to solubility tubes, in which they were stirred first foi 
one hour at 100° to hasten any chemical change necessary for the 
attainment of equilibrium and then from three to seven days at 25“ 
The stirrers were fitted with ground glass bearings in place of the 
usual mercury seal, and in practice they proved sufiSciently air-tigbt 

When it was thought that equilibrium had been reached, stirriq 
was stopped and the solid phase allowed to settle. By means d 
an inverted asb^tos filter, the liquid phase was drawn off into ! 
weighing bottle and a portion of the moist solid remaining va 
transferred as quickly as possible to another weighing botte 
The two samples were analysed and the composition of the dq 
solid determined graphically by the well-known method of Schreine 
makers (Z. physiM. 1893, 11, 76). Microscopic examination 

were also made. The analjreis was carried out by dissolving J 
sample in hydrochloric acid and estimating the iron by , 
with potassium dichrohiatc after reduction with stannous c on 
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fbe phosphate was estimated by titration with uranium acetate 
removing the iron by ammonium sulphide. The method of 
-arrying out this latter separation was as follows. The ammonium 
^phide was freshly prepared by saturating 5A^-ammonia with 
lydrogen sulphide. This was then added in slight excess to the 
jolutiou to be analysed, and after a few moments’ stirring with a 
{ubber-tippod glass rod the whole of the ferrous sulphide aggregated 
jg small flocks. This was filtered off and washed with N — 2N- 
sDimomum sulphide. The whole operation was conducted in the 
cold. The filtrate was boiled to expel excess of hydrogen sulphide 
and ammonia. This process usually caused the precipitation of 
gulphur, but as this passed off with the steam or aggregated to 
anall lumps it did not interfere with the succeeding operations of 
the analysis. The resulting solution, which thus contained ara- 
monium phosphate and chloride, was then titrated as above. 

The results obtained proved to be of little value as an indication 
if the course of the solubility curve, since it was found later that 
the ferric phosphate used was contaminated with alkali phosphate 
ind had evidently been prepared by precipitation with this reagent : 
indeed it appears that the only fernc phosphate obtainable is 
prepared in this way and therefore is untrustworthy for such work 
as the present {vide Weinland and Ensgraber, Joe, cit.). The results 
of Cameron and Bell {loc. cit.) may be open to the same criticism, 
since they state that they used a ferric phosphate which they did 
not analyse. 

At the lowest acid concentrations, however, it has been con- 
sidered quite permissible to accept the information obtained in 
regard to the solid phases, since the nature of these W'ould be un- 
^ected by the presence of a soluble impurity such as sodium 
[phosphate. This portion of the work therefore has been combined 
mth that of Cameron and Bell, and the two sets of results are 
[given in Table I below and are plotted in Fig. 1 . 


Table I. 


Ferric 

phosphate 

mixtures at 

25^ 


Liquid 

phase. 

Moist solid 

phase. 


Fe,0,. 

o/ p O 

% Fe,0,. 

o/ p ri 


0'0105 

0-942 

16-11 

13-8n 


00205 

1-984 

19-3.5 

17-90 

1 Cameron 

0-0384 

2-838 

23-11 

22-54 

r and 

0-0611 

3-770 

1513 

17-73 

Bell 

0-0849 

4- 706 

20-43 

23-37 J 


Trace 

6-93 

9-67 

14-3 


0-23 

101 

11-35 

17-5 


1-40 

14-1 

24-40 

27-1 


2-43 

19-8 

21 49 

2T‘7 


4-42 

21-7 

21-36 

28-3 
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hartshorn® : the system ferric oxide- 

It will be seen that, as previously stated, Cameron and Bell’s 
^nlts (broken lines in Fig. D ehow coiitmuous ehange in the 
wn/AQi+inn of the solid phase and would appear to indicate 
a^^ion of acid by a compound of the formal® Fe2O3,P2O5,rH,0 
since ^the left-hand conjugation to® (A) coincidM mtl 

the imaginary line drawn from the H^O comw through the point 
FOP 0 5H,0 In the present work, mixture 1 gives a hne 
fn%o'.dormit7with this. Mixture 2, however, shows a complete 
change, the line passing very close to 
YiG. 1. the compound FeaOgjPgOgjSHjO, and 

mixtures 3, 4, and 5 produce lines 
actually converging on this point. 

Thus it appears that at the lowest 
concentrations there exists a 
neutral compound which adsorbs more 
or less acid, according to the concentra- 
tion in the liquid phase, and that the 
phosphates of variable composition 
described by Weinland and Ensgraber 
(loc. cit.) and also the precipitates of 
Erlenmeyer {Joe. cit.) are merely differ- 
ent sUges in this adsorption process. 

At higher acid concentrations, we 
liave a definite compound which is 
clearly the FcjOa.PaOj.dlor de- 

scribed by the above workers. It will 
be seen that the present results sup 
port the contention of Weinland ant 
Ensgraber that there are 5 and not' 
molecules of water as proposed b; 
Erlenmeyer. In this connexion, it h 
interesting to note that the lattos 
iiffures would have fitted equally welU 
compound having d-faHjO. His theoiy 
certainly finds support in the com- 
position of the mineral strengik, 

FeP 04 , 2 H 30 . but this was probably fQJ^ed under very i er 

conditions. . j two forms of neutral 

The difference in behaviour evinced y ^ diffeiena 

phosphate is evidently to be explained j rt of thii 

in constitution. It mil have ^een iidioated ' 

that Weinland and Ensgraber have ' 



advance tht 


S, and in the light of the present lerd 

still more definite view that the one po 
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phosphate capable of adsorbing phosphoric acid, whilst the other 
is a ferric ferriphosphate, Fe[Fe{P04)2],5H20. 

>licroscopic examination of the two forms failed to reveal any 
gj^at difference. Both appeared to be amorphous, although 
Fe203’^2^5»®2^ certainly the more granular. It did not, 
however, exhibit a definite crystalline form as described by Wein- 
land and Ensgraber, Probably this was on account of its method 
of preparation ; Erlenmeyer too describes it as a granular powder. 

Returning now to the determination of the solubility curve and 
the solid phases stable at the higher acid concentrations, it has 
been seen that the use of commercial ferric phosphate is not to be 
Kcommended. During an examination of the possibilities of new 
sUrting points, a phosphate was prepared from an oxidised solution 
of pure iron ^vire in concentrated phosphoric acid by precipitation 
with a large volume of water. The product, which was a pinkish- 
white, amorphous powder, gave the following results on analysis : 
FejOg— 32 0; P2O5 ~ 34*8; HgO — 33*1 per cent., in which the 
molecular ratio FcgOg : PaO^ — 1 : 1*23. 

On being stirred with phosphoric acid, however, it was found 
to set up metastable equilibria not easily disturbed and therefore 
its use wa^ abandoned. 

Attention was next directed to the possibilities of ferric hydroxide. 
Since at 25° this dissolves in phosphoric acid with extreme reluct- 
ance, about one month’s very rapid stirring being found necessary, 
experiments were made in which it was stirred first at 100° until 
all the red colour had disappeared and then at 25°. The results, 
however, at the higher acid concentrations, particularly where the 
iiquid was more viscous, proved to be most irregular and led us 
to conclude that a true equilibrium was not being attained. It 
appears that the only sure way of avoiding the formation of meta- 
Jteble phases is to stir the mixtures solely at the temperature of 
the isotherm required and this consideration led us to abandon 
the work at 25° and select a higher temperature, 70° was chosen, 
flnee tris is the lowest temperature, expressed in round numbers, at 
tibch feme hydroxide dissolves in phosphoric acid in the space of 
i few hours. 

The System at 70°. 

Espenmental difficulties in the collection of samples of liquid 
n moist solid phases increase at the higher temperatures, par- 
ar y when, as in the present case, many of the mixtures, are 
ire difficult to filter, and possess solid phases which 

these difficulties, special apparatus 
^jvise the description of which is given in the next section, 
general experimental procedure for the study of the 70° 
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isotherm was as follows. The mixtures were prepared by grintiiQ 
together the necessary quantities of ferric hydroxide, phosphoric 
acid, and water in a glass mortar and then stirring in a solubiJit 
bottle in a thermostat. The latter was fitted with a glass window 
to enable the contents of the bottle to be observed without bavin 
to withdraw it from the bath. It was well lagged with asbest^ 
and a small Bunsen flame (controlled by the ordinary type of 
regulator) was found to be sufficient to keep it at 70°. Undu 
evaporation was prevented by covering the surface of the water 
with a layer of paraffin wax. 

The attainment of equilibrium was determined by withdrawino 
samples of the liquid phase from day to day and estimatii^ tlie 
iron by titration with potassium dichromate solution until constant 
values were obtained. In most cases it was found that four to 
five days were required, but the mixtures were usually stirred for 
considerably longer periods than this. 

The ferric hydroxide used was prepared by precipitating vdii 
ammonia a nearly boiling solution of 40—50 grams of ferric chloride 
in 2 litres of water. The mixture was meanwhile stirred mechanic 
ally and after about half an hour was allowed to settle. Tht 
hydroxide was then washed by decantation, being reheated anc 
stirred after every fresh addition of water, until it showed signs ol 
becoming colloidal, after which it was filtered and washed until i1 
gave only a very faint chloride reaction. It was not found possibk 
to wash it quite free from electrolyte. It was then either dried ai 
100° and finely powdered or, in the case of mixtures weak in acid, 
used without further treatment. The acid, which was the same 
as that used at 25°, was a perfectly clear and colourless liquid de« 
scribed as Syrupy Phosphoric Acid, sp. gr. 1 *75. It was found to 
be free from meta- and pyro- phosphates, phosphites, nitrates, 
metals, and silica, but contained traces of sulphates, chlorides, and 
arsenic. 

On equilibrium being attained, samples of both liquid and moist 
solid phases were withdrawn and analysed for FcgOg and PjOj 
by the methods used at 25°, with the exception thatjin the latter 
case the magnesium pyrophosphate determination (Schmitz's 
method, Treadwell and Hall’s “ Analytical Chemistry,” VoL II, 
p. 434) was substituted for the uranium acetate titration as 
being more accurate. The solids were examined microscopically 
as before. In addition, rough density determinations of most of 
the liquid phases were made by weighing about 1*5 c.c. in a calibrated 
pyknometer. 

After the removal of the samples from the solubility bottle, 
water or acid was added, the mixture again stirred, and ht'sh 
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gj^rminations were made. In this way, it was possible to in- 
’^igate a considerable portion of the isotherm with one original 
olution. The breaks in the curve were approached from both 
and by appropriate seeding it was ensured that the eq^uilibria 
xamined were not metastable. The results obtained are plotted 
n Fig. 2 and are tabulated below. Photomicrographs of the 
.rystalline solid phases are shown in Fip. 4 — 7. 

Owing to the experimental difficulties, the direction of the 
'onjugation lines has not proved to be as accurate as is desirable. 
However, by taking into consideration the work at 25“ and the 
composition of the already known compounds, wc have been able 


Fig. 2. 
HvO 



to arrive at the formulae given in Table II for the solid phases. 
The breaks have not been determined experimentally, but their 
approximate positions are evident from the shape of the curve 
or the direction of the conjugation lines as the ca.se may be. The 
Hues drawn parallel to the H 2 O-FC 2 O 3 side of the triangle in Fig. 2 
indicate that they occur near o, 40, 53, and 57 j>er cent, of P 2 O 5 , 
ind these concentrations correspond to 2T, 26, 41, and 43 N- 
(gram equivalent) -solutions of phosphoric acid, respectively. 

healing now with the solid phases in detail, we see that mixture 1 
shows far less associated acid than a corresponding mixture at 25°. 
This decrease with rise of temperature bears out the contention 
that the change in solid phase composition in this area is due to 
^^dsorption. 

4 F* 
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Table II. 


The System at 70 '^. 


Liquid phase. Moist solid phase* 


Mixture. 


Fe,0, 

/o* 

P,0, 

%. 

FejOj 

0/ 

/o- 

P.O. 

%- 

1 


trace 

4-07 

9-9 

12-26 

2 

— under 0“1 

6-38 

5-1 

O-OO-v 


— 

0-196 

14-08 

6-00 

17-24 

4 

— 

0-252 

16-24 

7-35 

20-00 

5 

— 

1-08 

23-56 

6-29 

25-45 . 

6 

— ' 

1-85 

27-03 

15-25 

30-81 

7 


4-49 

35-46 

11-4 

35-75 

8 

1’45 

5-45 

37-43 

17-8 

37-33. 

20 

1-58 

7-12 

43-92 



- ] 

19 

1-63 

7-21 

47-27 

16-4 

47-33 

18 

L65 

7-25 

47-87 

14-66 

48-5 y 

17 

1-68 

7-53 

49-76 

15-9 

49-50 

16 

— 

8-10 

52-32 

15-13 

5Mlj 

15 

1-82 

9-79 

53-2 

14-3 

54-7 1 

14 

1-82 

9-50 

54-42 

15-00 

54-29 \ 

13 

1-82 

8- 68 

55-84 

14 2 

55-86J 

11 

1-77 

5-28 

58-07 



“ ] 

10 

— 

4-42 

59-12 

8-38 

59-57 ) 

9 

— 

3-46 

60-47 

8-46 

60-73) 


Composition and miera. 
acopic examination of 
solid phase. 

Fej0|,P,0j^,0 and ad- 
sorbed acid. Amorphoug. 


Fe,O,»P*O„5H,0. No 
definite crystalline form 
visible. 


Fe,08,2Pj0s,8Hj0. 

Needles. 


FeaOa.SPaOsJOHjO. 

“ ifenzene ring ” hexa- 
gonal plates. 


Fe,0„3P,0„6Hj0. 
Elongated hexagonal 
plates. 


Ck)mparisoii with the few experiments made with ferric hydroxide 
at 25 ^^ shows that the compound Fe203,P205,5H20 has a mud 
greater range of existence and is also less soluble at the higher 
temperature. The latter fact really explains the former, because 
the next compound, I’e203,2P205,8H20, appears to have an almost 
negligible temperature coefficient, so that in the solid figure its 
saturation surface remains practically parallel to the side of the 
prism, whilst that of Fe203,P205,5H20 must slope towards it and' 
so spread over its neighbour with rise of temperature. 

As at 25 °, both the neutral phosphates failed to reveal any 
definite crystalline form when examined under the microscope. 

The diacid compound, Fe203,2p205,8H20, which has just been 
mentioned requires little further comment except that wheieas 
Erlenmeyer described it as crystallising in four-sided prisms, our 
product invariably appeared as needles with pointed ends (Fig. 4 ), 
which, of course, may have been merely a distorted form. 

The most intei^ting feature of the results is that they 
the existence of a compound W'hich, so far as is known, has not 
been described before, and to which we have assigned the form J 
Fe,Oa,3P2O5,10H2O. This composition is only tentatively advanced 
at present, since it is based solely on the three conjugation mes 
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14, and 15, which are not very definite as regards their destin- 
It is, however, the only formula which can be reconciled 
them, having regard to what is to be expected in this region 
of the isotherm, namely, a higher hydrate of FegOgjSPaOsjfiHgO. 
jf accept Weinland and Ensgraber’s co-ordination formula 
for the latter, the new compound merely becomes its dihydrate, 

[Fe(P0)3]H6.2H,O. 

It crystallises in hexagonal plates, perfect specimens bearing a 
Btrikiiig resemblance to the conventional benzene ring (Fig. 5). 

' was at first thought that they were another form of the elongated 
exagonal plates of Fe 203 , 3 P 205 , 6 Ha 0 (Fig. 6), but in addition to 
evidence furnished by the conjugation lines we have actually 
jllowed under the microscoxie the transition from the “ benzene 
jug’’ type to the elongated ty^ brought about by raising the 
icid concentration, so that there is no doubt that they are different 
wpounds. Furthermore, the interfacial angles of the crystals 
jte not the same. 

Erlenmeyer describes Fe203,3P205,6H2O as crystallising in 
[bmbic plates, and on subjecting a suitable liquid phase to the 
isothermal removal of water at 70° (without stirring) we too obtained 
it in this form (Fig. 7). The identity of the two forms was proved 
by drying specimens of each with absolute ether after the manner 
used by Erlenmeyer {loc. cit.) and submitting them to analysis, 
the results of which are given below. 


Rhombic 

plates. 

Found. 

FejO, 22-9 

i’,05 eoo 

HjOfby 17-1 

iiSerence) 


Elongated 

hexagonal 

plates. Required for Required for 

Found. Fe,03,3P,0s,6H,0. FcjO^SPaO^lOHjO. 
230 230 20-9 

o9'0 01-4 55-7 

180 150 23-5 


We have not been able to apply such a confirmatory test to the 
DOEstitution of the new compound, since up to the present 
have been unsuccessful in obtaining a sufficient quantity to 
laaQipuIate in the drying apparatus. 

All the solid phases were pinkish-white, whilst the colour of the 
lipd phase varied from colourless to deep rose-pink with increasing 
concentration up to mixture 13, after which it became decidedly 
bmn. This latter colour therefore appears to be a property of 
when in solution, although in the solid state it 
* pinkish-white, as already stated. 

Jrom the dotted lines joining the HjO comer of the triangle with 
^points representing the three acid compounds, it will be seen 
1 each of these is decomposed by water with formation of the 

4 F* 2 
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neutral compound which in the case of two of them is in conforQii(;y 
with Erlenmeyer’s work. 


Method oj CoUectifig Phase Samples at 70°. 

The apparatus is shown in Fig. 3. To collect a sample of moi^^ 
solid the pulley on the axis of the stirrer (shown dotted) was replaced 
by the air-tight tube JB, and after the solid had subsided dry com. 
pressed air was admitted at C so as to force the sludge into the 
weighed collector, L^. the base of which was formed of a perforated 
filter-plate covered with asbestos. In this operation, the tube 0 
acted as an overflow trap, whilst the clip, N, regulated the admission 


Fkj. 3. 






of the sludge to L. By raising the tube ^ and closing N the cou 
pressed air was made to express liquid from the sample in L, whic 
was then removed, closed with ground stoppers, and weighe 
The sample was subsequently dissolved out and examined. T1 
filtration was thus carried out at the temperature of the thermosta 
a precaution which was necessary on account of the length of tiu 
required by some of the more viscous mixtures. 

For the collection of liquid samples a separate apparatus, ^ 
was employed, since this operation was of frequent occurrence ati 
something more simple to manipulate w^as desirable. It was cor 
nected to the solubility bottle through the tube D in place of tb 
moist solid collector by means of the sliding connexion, Z, aut 
after suitable adjustment, the specimen was blown over into t 
weighing bottle, X, through the filter, Y, 

It is probable that these methods will prove useful in ot e 
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jjjibria investigations, particularly thase involving viscous 
aids at high temperatures. 

Summary. 

The system ferric oxide-phosphoric acid-water has been studied 
25*^ and 70®. 

\t 25°, we have been able to co-ordinate the work of previous 
estigators on the neutral ferrig phosphates. It appears that at 
I lowest acid concentrations a compound, Fe203,P205,:rH20, is 
lie which adsorbs phosphoric acid from the mother-liquor, and 
irobably a true ferric phosphate. At higher concentrations, 
changes to a compound, Pe20a,P205,5H20, which has no 
jrptive power and is probably a ferric ferriphosphate. 
t 70°, we have shown the existence of the above solid phases, 
compounds Fe203,2P205,8H20 and Fe203,3P205,6H20 which 
already known, and also that of a new compound to which 
have assigned the formula Fe2O3,3P2O5,l0H2O. 

i conclusion, one of us (N. H. H.) desires to thank the Depart- 
k of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant which enabled 
^ion of this work to be carried out. 

^ UnivkrsITY, 

Edgbaston, Berminoham. [Received, May 1923.] 


iCXLIX , — Bromination of Aliphatic Acids, 

By Brian Duncan Shaw. 

rork described in this paper was undertaken with the object 

E Mng the suggestion put forward by Lapworth (T., 1904, 85, 41) 
e action of halogens on carboxylic acids in presence of red 
orus is the result of an enolic change which is catalysed by 
Irogen halide produced by the action of phosphorus halide 
water present, and on the acid itself. 

R-CHg-COaH R*CH:C(0H)2. 

J(0H)2 f- Brg - R*CHBr*CBr(OH)2-> R-CHBr-CO^H + HBr. 

view does not take into account the acid bromide and 
ide, substances which must be formed when more phosphorus 
ide is produced than is needed to react with the trace of 
^sent in the acid. Moreover, the time required for complete 
tion when the dry acid, saturated with hydrogen chloride 
Is much longer than when phosphorus is employed. Thu^ 
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Lapworth {loc. dt.) found that a sample of acetic acid, dried and 
treated with hydrogen chloride in one operation, by heating with a 
slight excess of acetyl chloride, required six hours for bromination 
On the other hand, Ward (T., 1922,121, 1163), using 2 per cent of 
red phosphorus, obtained an 80 per cent, yield of bromoacetic acid 
after one hour’s heating. 

According to Lap worth’s scheme, the velocity of reaction between 
acetic acid and bromine should be independent of the bromine 
concentration. To test this deduction, a series of experimenta 
was made on the velocity of bromination of acetic acid containing 
hydrogen chloride, phosphorus tribromide, acetyl chloride, or acetic 
anhydride. In each case, the acetic acid was in large excess. When 
hydrogen chloride alone was used, the bromine disappeared slowly 
at a constant rate, independent of its concentration, so that in this 
case Lapworth’s view received confirmation. When any one of 
the other reagents was used, the reaction was initially very much 
more rapid, but the velocity fell off quickly as the bromine con- 
centra tion diminished. Only when acetic anhydride was used, 
however, was the velocity proportional to the bromine concentration. 
Moreover, when acetic acid containing acetic anhydride was 
saturated with hydrogen chloride, and then heated with bromine, 
the reaction proceeded at approximately the same slow rate as 
when hydrogen chloride alone was used. This result is easy to 
understand only if the anhydride plays an important part in the 
rapid reaction, since a high concentration of hydrogen chloride 
%vill diminish the amount of acetic anhydride present by driving 
the reversible reaction to the right : 

(CHg-COaO -f HCl CHs'COCl + CHg-COaH. 

Two distinct series of reactions are therefore indicated, namely, 
that involving the enolic form of the acid, and that in which the 
anhydride appears to play the principal part. The latter is by far 
the more rapid of the two. 

The reaction cycle in the rapid bromination of acetic acid in 
presence of red phosphorus appears therefore to be 

CHg-COBr + CHyCOgH (CH5-C0)20 + HBr. 

(CH3*C0)20 + Br^ = CHj'COBr + CHaBrCO^H. 

The first reaction is reversible, but it will proceed to completion 
because the anhydride is removed by the second reaction, whi 
is very rapid under the conditions of experiment. This scheme 
propcwed by Hentschel (Ber., 1884, 17, 1286) and by others. Accord- 
ing to thift view, the velocity of reaction between equivaeo 
quantities of acetic acid and bromine in presence of acetic anhy ® 
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should be proportional to the concentration of the latter. A series 
of with acetic acid containing varying quantities of 

acetic anhydride showed this to be approximately the case. Quanti- 
tative proportionality, hpwever, cannot be expected owing to the 
fact that part of the bromine is reacting with the enolic form of the 

acid. 

A more crucial test consists in studying the effect of hydrogen 
chloride on the reaction velocity. According to Lapworth’s scheme, 
hydrogen chloride should quicken the reaction ; according to 
Ifentschel, the velocity should be decreased. It is shown in the 
experimental part of this paper that the latter is the case. 

It seems, then, that when acetic acid is brominated in presence 
of red phosphorus the reaction at first proceeds entirely through 
the anhydride, but as the concentration of bromine diminishes, 
and that of hydrogen bromide increases, this reaction will be checked 
wMlst the reaction through the enolic form of the acid will be 
quickened ; until at the end, the reaction proceeds entirely in this 
way. 

As a result of these experiments it wag found that the use of a 
trace of acetic anhydride as carrier constitutes the best method for 
the preparation of bromoacetic acid. The product is clean, and 
contains no foreign material as it does when phosphorus is employed ; 
indeed, if sufficient bromine be used, the only impurity is a trace of 
bromoacetyl bromide, so that for many purposes further purification 
is unnecessary. If the product be distilled, a yield of pure bromo- 
aoetio acid exceeding 95 per cent, of the theoretical can be obtained. 
The method, moreover, is general, and acetic anhydride may be 
used as a carrier for the bromination of acids other than acetic acid. 
In many cases, however, it is difficult to remove the traces of bromo- 
acetic acid and bromoacetyl bromide from the product. 

The reaction between acetic anhydride and bromine is complete 
in a few seconds at lOO"" if a catalyst such as a trace of hydrogen 
chloride be present. It is probable that this reaction involves 
an enolic change, since Orton and Jones (T., 1912, 101, 1723) found 
the reaction between a large excess of acetic anhydride and bromine 
to be independent of the bromine concentration. The mechanism 
therefore is probably : 

(CH,-C0),0 ^ CH,:C(0H)-0-C0'CH,. 
CHj:C( 0H)-O-CO-CH3 + Br, = CH,BrCBr(OH)-OCO-CH, — > 

CHjBrCOjH + CHj-COBr. 

’ 2162) STiKxwted the 

nTv fh ol the bromination of acids by a series of experiments 
e bromination of acid chlorides. A mixture of bromo-acid 
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chloride and bromo-acid bromide was produced. He represented 
the reaction thus : 

^ CHjBr-COCl 

/Cl Er. /Cl / +HBr 

CH.-COC1 -> CH.:C-OH ^ CH»Br-CcOH 

^Br X 

^ CHjBrCOBr 

+ HC1 

A precisely similar result is obtained, however, when o-to]uoy| 
chloride is brominated (Davies and Perkin, T., 1922, 121, 2203) 
This compound contains no a-hydrogen atom, and therefore cannot 
exist in an enolic modification, yet the chlorine was almost entirely 
replaced by bromine. The explanation offered by these authors 
is that the hydrogen bromide formed during the bromination of the 
methyl group reacts with the group — COCl. In this connexion 
it is of interest that Staudinger and Anthes {Ber.y 1913, 46, H]?) 
obtained theoretical yields of acid bromides by passing hydrooen 
bromide through the heated acid chlorides. 

To obtain further evidence on this matter, the velocity of bromina- 
tion of acetyl chloride has been measured. The results were not 
in agreement with Aschan’s view, but no simple interpretation can 
be placed on them. It is apparent that more than one reaction 
is involved. 

Experimental. 

The measurements of the reaction velocities were carried out 
as follows. Equal portions of the mixture of prepared acid and 
bromine, sealed in small bulbs, were heated in a thermostat, and 
bulbs were withdrawn and broken under potassium iodide solution 
as required. The liberated iodine was titrated with thiosulphate. 
Absolute values for the velocity constants were not aimed at, but 
precautions were taken to render the results comparable. 

The acetic acid was purified by freezing and by fractionation 
over potassium permanganate (Bousfield and Lowry, T., 1911,99, 
1432). A specimen purified by the method of Orton, Edwards, and 
King(T., 1911, 99, 78), using phosphoric oxide, was found to react 
readily with bromine without further treatment, showing that it 
contained acetic anhydride. The bromine was purified by Scott’s 
method (T., 1913, 103 , 847). It was subsequently dried under pure 
sulphuric acid and distilled. 

When pure acetic acid containing only a few tenths of 1 per cent, 
of water was heated with dry bromine at 100® in sealed bulbs, the 
reaction was at first very slow, but as the concentration of hydrogen 
bromide increased the bromine disappeared more and more rapidly. 
According to Lapworth (loc. cU.)^ bromoacetic acid can be prepared 
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|jy saturating 99 per cent, acetic acid with dry hydrogen chloride, 
jnd heating with bromine for nine hours on the water-bath. The 
anthor was unable to confirm this result in detail, but a good 3 ield 
of bromoacetic acid was obtained by using a stronger acid (99-6 per 
cent.) and taking special precautions to exclude moisture throughout 
the experiment. Even in these circumstances, it was necessary to 
beat the mixture on the water-bath for thirty-five hours. 

In order to obtain quantitative evidence of the influence of 
hydrogen chloride on the bromination of acetic acid, two portions 
of the same sample of 99'6 per cent, acid, one of which had been 


Fio. 1. 



A. 99‘0%/lce/ic acid and bromine, 

B 99- G% Gertie acid eaiurated with hydrogen rhloride and bromine. 

aturated with dry hydrogen chloride, were heated with pure dry 
Jromine in sealed bulbs in the manner already described. The 
results are represented graphically in Fig, 1 . 

In the experiments in which acetyl chloride or acetic anhydride 
was used as carrier, enough bromine was added to combine with 
1 is reagent and leave an excess of approximately 1 mol. of bromine 
per 100 mola. of acid. The reaction between the carrier and bromine 
tpaa very, rapid, so that the measurements were not complicated 
by this reaction. 

The curves shown in Fig. 2 were obtained with different portions 
ft sample of acetic acid containing 1 per cent, of aoetic anhydride. 
® considerable increase in velocity shown in curve B disappeared 
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completely when the acid was saturated with hydrogen chloride (curve 
A) \ the latter curve shows also that the velocity was independent 
of the bromine concentration. It seems, therefore, that the con* 
centration of the acetic anhydride had been reduced to a negligible 
quantity. On the other hand, when the system originally contained 
no hydrogen chloride, the velocity varied approximately as the bro, 
mine concentration (B) . There is no a pnori reason why any simple 
relation between bromine concentration and velocity should hold 
since three distinct factors are involved : (a) Fall in bromine concen. 
tration due to reaction with the anhydride, {b) Fall in anhydride 


Fio. 2. 



A. Acetic cicid, anhydridcj bromine, and hydrogen chloride. 

B. Acetic acid, anhydride, and bromine. 


concentration o\ring to increase in concentration of hydrogen 
bromide, (c) Fall in bromine concentration due to reaction with 
the enolic form of the acid. 

The side reactions (b) and (c) affect the apparent velocity in 
opposite directions ; (<r) diminishes whilst (6) increases it. 

In practice, these opposing factors appear to balance, since thn 
values of k obtained from the equation k = IjtAogala — x are 
approximately constant. 


C.c. 

Time (mina.). (3^/50-Thio.). 
0 116 
8-45 74 

21-25 - 35-5 

24-25 290 


C.c. 


Jfc. 

Time (mina.). {N /SO-Thio.). 
34-46 18-2 

000227 

38-46 

14-9 

0-00240 

0-00247 

45-75 

8-3 


k. 

0.00232 

0-00230 

0-00250 
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The results obtained with acetyl chloride were not as definite 
as those with acetio acid. The form of the curve obtained (Fig. 3) 
indicates that more than one reaction is involved. As a further 
test, measurements Were made using equivalent qnantitiea of pure 
acetyl chloride and bromine, but no constant could be obtained. 

Preparation of Bromoacetic Acid.— The 3rield of bromoacetic acid 
obtained by the Hell-Volhard reaction is variable and the handling 
of the bromoacetyl bromide is troublesome. Better results are 
obtained by Ward’s method (Zoc. cif.), but the substitution of a 
trace of acetic anhydride for red phosphorus gives an improved 
yield and a much cleaner product. 


Fio. 3. 



Ac^yl chloride and bromine. Temp. oT. 

In the first experiments on the preparation of bromoacetic acid 
the bromine was dried under sulphuric acid and separated with a 
funnel. It was observed that the reaction was sluggish at first 
and more acetic anhydride was required than would have been 
expected according to the amount of water in the acid. This 
was due to the presence of sulphuric acid in the bromine (compare 
Orton and Jones, he. cit.). Even when the reaction is in progress 
the addition of a trace of sulphuric acid is sufficient to check it. 
Bromine dried by this method should therefore be distilled before 
Use. • 

The following experiment is typical. One hundred grams of 
acetic acid {99*5 per cent.) were treated with acetic anhydride 
(4 grams). Thirty grams of the mixture were placed in a distillation 
^ fitted with a refiux condenser and bromine (10 grams) was 
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added through the side tube, which was then closed. After the 
mi^d^xe had been heated for a few miuntes on the water«bath a 
vigi3EQiis..i£action set in. When this had subsided, the remainder 
of theifawetical quantity of bromine (70 grams) was added through 
the BidB. tube. When the bromine had entirely disappeared (one 
hoHr), a pale yellow liquid remained. More bromine was then 
added to make up for that carried away by the hydrogen bromide 
until a faint colour persisted. On distillation, 67 grams of bromo- 
acetic acid, b.p. 203 — 207°, were obtained (96 per cent, of the 
theoretical). If the bromine be added in small quantities at a 
time, the condenser will become nearly filled with the bright red 
crystalline compound, (CHg'COgH.Brgl^jHBr, described by Hell 
{Ber,, 1878, 11, 244) and loss of substance will occur owing to the 
volatility of this compound. The addition of all the bromine in 
the early stages of the reaction serves to wash this compound back 
into the flask. A glycerol bath may with advantage be substituted 
for the water-bath. 

Bramoaceiic Ester —The reaction product contains sutfleient 
hydrogen bromide to allow esterification by the ordinary method, 

Acetic acid (12 grams) was brominated as described above, 
absolute alcohol (27 grams) added to the product, and the mixture 
heated on the water-bath for two hours. The product was poured 
into twice its volume of cold water. The lower layer was separated, 
washed, dried over calcium chloride, and distilled. The jdeld was 
27 grams (82 per cent, of the theoretical) ; b.p. 159°. 

Bromination of Acids other than Acetic Acid . — Experiments were 
also made with butyric, isobutyric, valeric, and stearic acids. The 
reaction proceeded smoothly in each case, but only in the case of 
stearic acid was it possible easily to free the product from traces 
of bromoacetic acid and bromoacetyl bromide. 

Summary. 

The bromination of acetic acid is shown to occur in two distinct 
ways, one of which appears to be through the enolic form of the 
acid, the other through the anhydride. 

An improved method for the preparation of bromoacetic acid 
and its ester is described. 

The author wishes to express hia thanks to Professor F . S. Kipping) 
F.R;S., for his kind interest in this research, and to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant which has enabled 
the work to be carried out. 

XJnivebstty Coliboe, Nottinoham. [RfA'eived, June lUh, 1923.] 
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CGL .‘ — The Reaction between Phos'phorous Acid and 
Iodine. 

By Alec Duncan Mitchell. 

The reactions in which phosphorous acid takes part have formed 
the subject of many kinetic studies and the results are almost 
invariably inconclusive. The reason for this appears to be that 
the process of integration is applied to experimental results which 
do not justify its use. Integration is only permissible as a means 
of smoothing experimental error in order to obtain a constant, 
and should not be applied until an examination of actual experi* 
mental differential velocities indicates that the reaction is of the 
order assumed. Towards the later stages of a time -reaction there 
may be large deviations from the supposed order of the reaction, 
and these are almost completely obliterated in the smoothing 
process of integration. Also, a case has previously been investi- 
gated (Mitchell, T., 1920, 117, 1322) in which, owing to approximate 
mathematical equalities which obtain over small ranges, integration 
gives extremely concordant “ constants ” although based on an 
assumption which is entirely erroneous. Conversely, a very small 
“drift ” in the value of an integrated constant may correspond to 
a large deviation from the hypothesis on which the integration is 
baaed. 

The reaction between mercuric chloride and phosphorous aeid 
has been studied repeatedly (Montemartini and Egidi, Gazzetta, 
1902, [ii], 32, 182 ; Gamer, Foglesong, and Wilson, Ame/. Chem. J., 
1911, 46, 361, 648; Linhart, Amer. J. Sci., 1913, [iv], 35, 353; * 
linhart and Adams, «/. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1917, 39, 948) and the 
results obtained are discordant. Dhar {Z. anorg. Chem.^ 1922, 
121, 156), without referring to any of the previous workers, foimd 
it necessary to use the square root of the concentration of the 
mercuric chloride {as had been done by Linhart), and in the reaction 
between chromic and phosphorous acids (Ann. Ckim., 1919, [ix], 11 , 
130) he utilises the 1'5 power of the phosphorous acid concentration. 
It is believed that many of the anomalies formerly encountered, 
especially the use of irrational powers, may receive an explanation 
oa the lines of the reaction now discussed. 

Merlin {Z. physihal. Ch^m,, 1902, 41, 565) studied the reaetion 
between phosphorous acid and iodine as a subsidiary research 
when investigating the effect of iodine in accelerating the reaction 

1 ani indebted to Prof. Linlmrt for a very courteous letter giving his 
Views ou this reaction. 
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between phosphorous acid and potassium persulphate. He found 
it to be unimolecular with regard to each reactant, but only carried 
out a few experiments within narrow limits of concentration. 
Steele {T., 1908, 93, 2203) extended this research, and concluded 
that, when reaction takes place in the presence of mineral acid 
which may be provided by the reaction itself or may be added 
initially, the iodine functions in proportion to the square root of 
its concentration, and therefore it was supposed to act in virtue of 
the atoms formed by dissociation of the molecule. This conclusion 
was based on integrated results, and the velocity coefficients quoted 
in support of this statement showed a considerable deviation in 
each experiment, and, moreover, fell regularly with increasing 
concentration of iodine, other conditions being the same : foi 
iodine solutions 0*0093, 0 0190, 0*0285, and 0*0382 molar, the 
•constant fell as follows — 0'00212, 0*00205, 0*00186, and 000169. 
On repeating a few experiments, it was soon noticed that the 
velocity was largely dependent on the amount of potassium iodide 
present — a fact which Steele had noted, but stated to be slight, 
and ignored. This dependence was so marked that in several 
cases solutions with less ** available ” iodine had a higher velocity 
than those with more available ” iodine solely owing to this 
cause. This fact obviously invalidated the above conclusions, 
since the progress of the reaction automatically increased the 
amount of iodide-ion present ; H 3 PO 3 -H + HgO ~ 

2HI. 

Steele also concluded that hydrogen-ions accelerated the reaction, 
but, as the velocity coefficient was not quite proportional to the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, he used the function {k k'c) to 
express the relationship, c being the concentration of hydrogen- 
ions, the coefficient due to them, and k a coefficient to represent 
the supposedly slight reaction in their absence. He found k' to 
be of the order 13 X 10^^ and k to range from 0*54 x lOr^ to 0*96 
X 10"^, the method used being such as to throw most of the error 
on the second constant. In experiments with initially added acid, 
ib' was lower, its range being 9*7 X 10”® to 6*7 X 10"®. In the 
second part of his communication, however, he shows that the 
velocity in presence of acetic acid and sodium acetate is nmeh 
greater at 0 ° than the former velocity at 35° ; in fact, using the 
temperature-coefficient of 4*7 for 10 degrees (p. 2253), the velocity 
in the first case is of the order 60 X 4*7®’®, that is, 13,600 times 
greater than in the second case — a point which it is diffic^t to 
reconcile with his assumption that k is much smaller than k . 

On carrying out a few more experiments, several cases were 
encountered in which additional hydrogen-ions had little or no 
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accelerating effect, and as they must have altered the concentration 
of both undisaociated phosphorous acid and its ion, it was antici- 
pated that it should be possible to find instances in which additional 
hydrogen-ions actually depressed the reaction velocity. Such 
instances were subsequently discovered in experiments in which 
moleonlar iodine, as distinct from tri -iodide iodine, was in relatively 
large proportion, and in which, at the same time, additional 
estraneous hydrogen-ions caused a relatively large increase in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. Steele’s conclusion that the ion was 
the active part of the phosphorous acid is therefore based on false 
preimses. 

In view of the new facts thus discovered, it was decided to under- 
take a more detailed examination of the reaction, especially as the 
reactions of hyjiophosphorous acid have been found to be explicable 
only on the assumption of its tautomerism (Mitchell, T., 1920, 
117, 1322; 1921, 119, 1266; 1922, 121, 1626; this vol., p. 629). 
It may be stated at once that, although the reaction is very com- 
plicated, there is strong evidence for such tautomerism in the case 
of phosphorous acid. Moreover, the molecular iodine formed by 
the equilibrium KI3 KI Ig is an important factor in the 
reaction; it reacts directly with the normal form of phosphorous 
acid and this reaction is repressed by hydrogen-ions. Simultan- 
eously, the phosphorous acid changes into another form with which 
the Ij'-ion reacts. This second reaction is accelerated by hydrogen- 
ions either directly, or, more probably, because they accelerate the 
tautomeric change (as in the case of hypophosphorous acid). For 
reasons which will appear subsequently, it is impossible to say 
definitely whether it is the phosphorous acid ion or molecule which 
takes part in either of the reactions, but the first reaction appears 
to be more sensitive to the depressing effect of hydrogen-ions than 
^'ould be the case if it were due to a direct reaction of the acid ion. 
rhis hypothesis docs, however, give an indication as to why the 
reaction should be very rapid in sodium acetate-acetic acid solution, 
Vp’hereas Steele’s explanation gives only indications to the contrary. 
The mechanism of the reaction, in these circumstances has not yet 
been reinvestigated, but the data now brought forw ard are expected 
to aid in its study. 

The reactions outlined above may be represented by the scheme 


^normal form). 

(««lenite(j|by H' ions) 

H 3 PO, H 3 PO, + 2HI + r 

(second form). 


• . ( 11 ) 
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which, although indefinite, is believed to mark a distinct advance 
in the treatment of the subject. 

The evidence on which the above deductions are based is 8^^, 
mitted in the discussion of results, but the development of the 
velocity equations may now be shown. 

Let I represent the initial total concentration of phosphorona 
acid, and V that of the second form, which is negligibly email bat 
in equilibrium with the normal form ; i is the concentration of 
molecular iodine, a that of the tri-iodide iodine, and ^ = a ^ 
the total “ available ” iodine; h is the concentration of hydrogen- 
ions, p that of the total potassium iodide, and / that of the free 
iodide (that is, not combined as tri-iodide). After a time t, aU 
the foregoing have suffix t added, and s represents the molar con- 
centration of available iodine reduced or phosphorous acid oxidised. 
Then It = I — s, At — A — s, pi = p + 2$, and the hydriodic acid 
produced — 2«. Also, from the work of Jakowkin (Z. physikal, 
Chem.y 1896, 20, 19), the following relation holds: 
O'OOlSbfKIal or /fh = 0*00135 a*, the constant being later designated 
as k. 

The oxidation of phosphorous acid according to the first reaction 


is given by 

- dlldi - kjti , . . . . (i) 

The reversible formation of the second form is given by 

+ = y - jy' . . . . ; (2) 

and its oxidation by 

- dl' (dl k^Va (3) 

The total change of the normal form, from (1) and (2), is 

- difdt = k^u + y ~ y' .... (4) 
and that of the second form, from (2) and (3), is 

dV jdt = y — kj>' — kj>'a .... (3} 
and, finally, the decrease in iodine, from (1) and (3), is 

- dAJdl ^ (Isidi ^ kyli + Jt/a .... (6) 


The significance of the constants y, and is obvious, h 

order to eliminate V conveniently, dl^ jdi is assumed = 0, since it 
is small compared with the other terms in equation (5), and t e 
second form is assumed to react nearly as rapidly as it is produce , 
whence V{k^ + k^a) = y, and 

= l\kii + 
or, putting 

dsidl = l{kii + kj(l + kja)\ . . • I’* 
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The same result is obtained by eliminating V and dl^ jdl in the usual 
;fay and ignoring differentials of the second order and second 
d^ree, which are small and opposite in effect. 

The above result has been obtained by ignoring the concentration 
of hydrogen-ions and therefore is only applicable to experiments 
jji which that concentration is uniform. The experiments are 
^nged into several groups to fulfil this condition, and the con- 
stants for each group naturally differ : they are discussed later. 

Kxpressio^ (7) agrees with what was at firet thought to be an 
anomaly, namely, that, for any particular experiment, when dsjdt 
was plotted against A, from experimental velocity data, the resulting 
smoothed curve was frequently* sinuous and had a point of inflexion, 
whereas, on any simple hypothesis, such as that of Steele, it should 
he a curve of simpler type and concave to the vl-axis. Such a 
sinuous curve could be represented in any one experiment by an 
expression, such as the above, which contains three arbitrary 
constants, and this expression might fit other similar experiments 
ftithin a narrow range of conditions; but the fact that, for any 
particular hydrogen-ion concentration, this expression agrees with 
all experiments, covering a wide range of conditions, without any 
variation of the constants is very strong evidence in favour of its 
validity. This evidence is still stronger when it is realised that 
there are two independent variables, a and i, to be taken into 
account. As will be seen, for experiments in the course of which 
there is only slight variation of the hydrogen-ion concentration, it 
covers the whole range of each experiment, and for others it applies 
to the only portion which can be used to test it, namely, the initial 
velocity. 

It will be noticed that the term k^i falls off relatively rapidly at 
first and then more slowly, whereas the term hol{\ k^ja) falls 
off slowly in the early stages of a reaction and then more rapidly. 
For concentrated iodine solutions the latter term tends towards 
^2 as a limit, that is, the l 3 '-ion cannot utilise the second form of 
the acid any more quickly than the latter is formed. 

Examination of the experimental results having traced the 
reaction to both molecular and tri -iodide iodine, no simple function 
0 these other than that developed here was found to agree with 
the results, a simply additive one of the type dsjdt ~ likji -h k^), 
^ instance, being quite inadequate, and one connecting molecular 
p second form of the acid, such as dsjdt = lik^a + k^j 

being totally inappropriate. 

^ ere is little doubt but that one of the reactions involves the 
Ration of an intermediate complex, although it has not been 
I e to demonstrate this from the available velocity data. A 
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few experiments were repeated in the presence of 1 ’BS^-potassiuta 
chloride, in view of the work of Bronsted (Z. physihal, 

1922, 103, 307), who redetermined the iodine-iodide-*tri -iodide 
equilibrium in presence of this strong saline solution, with the idea 
of minimising the well -established variation of activity-coefficienta 
with total ion concentration. These experiments showed a veiy 
pronounced ” lag ” during the early stages, but subsequently the 
iodine consumption overtook that in the parallel experiment in the 
ordinary series. Such behaviour is typical of the formation of 
intermediate compounds. 

Since the ratio [I2]/[KT3] is equal to 1 j/[KI], the molecular iodine 
(i) in equation (7) could be replaced by hajf, and such an expression 
would result from the assumption that an equilibrium HgPOg-j- 
I3' = HjPOgda + I' is rapidly attained and that the complex ig 
formed in small proportion and decomposes slowly ; the assumption 
is therefore plausible. It is probably in this direction that the 
repressing effect of hydrogen-ioas can be explained if a similar 
equilibrium resultsS in the j^roduction of hydrogen-ions, but the 
adequate treatment of such complicated cases would introduce so 
many more arbitrary constants that any better agreement which 
might be obtained would be more likely to be due to the wider 
application of such an expression on a purely empirical basis. This 
line of argument is therefore not developed here, but it certainly 
seems that the iodine (i) function is capable of improvement, since 
it usually requires slightly too high velocities for high values of i 
and slightly too low velocities for low values of i, a fact which is 
perceptible in all the series, and especially so in Series C, where 
it is responsible for a large proportion of the velocity. 

No alternative hypothesis can be found, however, which docs 
not involve the assumption of the existence of a second form of 
phosphorous acid. 

Ail calculations are based on velocities derived from a smoothed 
velocity-total iodftie curve, since integration gives an extremely 
cumbersome expression and is a far less rigid test of accuracy, 
The experimental error on the velocities is of the order of 2 per 
cent, through the greater part of each experiment, although actual 
titrations were usually accurate to within about one-tenth of is, 
but the initial velocities, being extrapolated graphically from a 
curve which is often changing rapidly, are not necessarily so 
accurate, and may sometimes be as much as 4 per cent, in error. 
The agreement between calculated and observed velocities is usua y 
closer proportionately after the initial velocity than at that pom ^ 
Although the deviajions are often slightly outside the Umi s 0^ 
experimental error, yet, in view of the necessarily appro xim 
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nature of the theory and of various data utilised, the hypothesis 
developed, with the reservations discussed above, must be regarded 
as a close approach to the actual mechanism of the reaction. 

Experimental. 

The phosphorous acid used was found, by iodine consumption 
(in the presence of sodium acetate) and by the potassium dichromate 
method (Cocking and Kettle, Fharm. J., 1913, 91 , 132), to contain 
93-7 per cent, of phosphorous acid. The latter method was prefer- 
able, since it is not open to possible error arising from alight loss 
of iodine vapour as is the former method. Titration with standard 
baryta gave a value which showed that the remainder of the solid 
was phosphoric acid, and neither water nor other impurities were 
appreciable. A stock solution containing 413*2 grams per litre 
was used throughout, and was 4*72 molar and 0*28 molar with 
■egard to phosphorous and phosphoric acids respectively. It was 
■becked from time to time and replaced if it showed any sign of 
urther oxidation. 

All except two of the experiments (Nos. 6 and 23) were carried 
5 Ut with one of two solutions of iodine. The stock solutions were 
[V/2 with regard to iodine, and contained 148*8 or 84*0 grams of 
Dotassium iodide per litre, respectively, the latter being the minimum 
:hat was necessary to retain the iodine in solution on dilution : 
lilute solutions prepared from this solution readily lost iodine 
vapour. These two solutions corresponded to 3*585 and 2*024 
molecules of potassium iodide per molecule of iodine, respectively. 

Ail experiments, except that req[uired to ascertain the tem- 
perature coefficient, were carried out at 25°. The other experi- 
mental details do not call for any special description. 

Some of the experiments extended over several weeks and were 
vitiated in their later stages by atmospheric oxidation of the 
hydriodic acid produced, A large number of blank experiments, 
\iith potassium iodide and hydrochloric acid, showed that (except 
in Nos. 23 and 26) the oxidation was within the limits of experimental 
error over the range which it has been possible to deal wdth owing 
to the limitations of the theory — that is, the initial stages of the 
relatively slow (concentrated) experiments, and the whole of the 
more rapid (dilute) experiments. 

Concentrations of hydrogen- and phosphite(H 2 p 03 ')'iona are 
obtained by application of the methods used previously (he. cii.) 
and the data from which the necessary detail is obtained are : for 
phosphorous acid, Ostwald (** Allgemeine Chemie,*’ Leipzig, 1893); 

or phosphoric acid, Ostwald {op. cii.) and Abbott and Bray (J. 

Chem. Soc., 1909, 31 , 729) ; and for hydrochloric acid, Bray 
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Table I, 

V X 10* (calc.) 

V X 10' . 


Expt. A. 

i X 10«. 

a. 

/. (found). 

Wj X 10*-|-i;jX 10* 

= total. 

1 

00985 

523 

0-0980 

0-253 

320 

144 

171 

315 ] 


3 

0-0493 

518 

0-0488 

0-128 

315 

142 

167 

309 


7 

0-0198 

510 

0-0193 

0-0510 

288 

139 

156 

295 


8 

0-00990 

493 

0-00941 

0-0258 

265 

135 

138 

273 


14 

0-00489 

455 

0-00444 

0-0132 

232 

125 

112 

237 


16 

0-00489 

906 

0-00398 

0-00594 

336 

250 

107 

357 

*■ Series 

18 

0-00246 

726 

0-00173 

0-00323 

282 

200 

71 

271 

A 

19 

0-00246 

410 

0-00205 

0-00674 

192 

113 

78 

191 


*23 

0-00488 

19 

0-00486 

0-3467 

115 

5 

117 

122 


25 

0-0985 

1300 

0-0972 

0-1013 

530 

358 

170 

528 

1 

*26 

0*1971 

524 

0-1966 

0-506 

320 

144 

174 

318 


9 

0-0986 

523 

0-0981 

0-253 

515 

97 

410 

507 > 


13 

0-00489 

455 

0-00444 

0-0133 

290 

84 

207 

291 


15 

0*00489 

906 

0-00398 

0-00594 

339 

168 

194 

362 1 

Series 

20 

0-00246 

410 

0-00205 

0-00674 

208 

76 

129 

205 1 

B 

27 

0-00982 

493 

0-00933 

0-0259 

360 

91 

284 

375 

29 

0-00246 

726 

0-00173 

0-00323 

250 

134 

114 

248 J 


11 

0-00994 

493 

0-00945 

0-0259 

134 

103-5 

33-5 

137 - 

\ 

17 

0-01993 

505 

0-01942 

0-0518 

155 

106 

43 

149 


22 

0-00494 

455 

0-00448 

0-0133 

117 

95-5 

22-5 

118 

* Series 

30 

0-00495 

909 

0-00404 

0-00600 

210 

190-5 

21 

211-5 


37 

0-60247 

721 

0-00175 

0-00327 

155 

151-5 

11-5 

163 

38 

0-00248 

412 

0-00208 

0-00681 

101 

86-5 

13 

99-5- 

; 

12 

0-00994 

493 

0-00945 

0-0259 

122 

37 

87 

124 

j 

21 

0-00494 

455 

0-00448 

0-0133 

103 

34 

70-5 

104-5 

( Series 

28 

0-60249 

412 

0-00208 

0-00681 

82 

31 

50 

81 

31 

0-00495 

909 

0-00404 

0-00600 

130 

68 

68 

136 

1 " 

36 

0-00247 

721 

0-00175 

0-00327 

99 

54 

45-5 

99-5 

) 

32 

0-00480 

455 

0-00434 

0-01290 

515 

160 

363 

523 > 


34 

0-00476 

890 

0-00387 

0-00586 

635 

312 

345 

657 


39 

0-00238 

400 

0-00197 

000665 

384 

140 

232 

372 


41 

0-00238 

710 

0-00167 

0-00318 

472 

248 

207 

455 

1 Series 

43 

0-0971 

525 

0-0966 

0-2481 

880 

184 

671 

855 

1 ® 

44 

0-0971 

1305 

0-0958 

0-0988 

1110 

455 

671 

1126 


47 

0-0483 

520 

0-0478 

0-1245 

830 

182 

647 

829 


48 

0-0483 

1270 

0-0471 

0-0502 

1035 

445 

647 

1092 J 


33 

000478 

454 

0-00433 

0-01290 

655 

136 

525 

661 \ 


35 

0-00478 

896 

0-00388 

0-00585 

736 

269 

494 

763 


40 

0-00238 

400 

000197 

000665 

427 

120 

321 

441 


42 

0-00238 

710 

0-00167 

0-00318 

500 

213 

272 

485 

Series 

45 

0-0971 

535 

0-0966 

0-2481 

1460 

158 

1175 

1332 

' F 

46 

0-0971 

1305 

0-0958 

0-0988 

1530 

392 

1175 

1567 


4ft 

0-0483 

520 

0-0478 

0-1245 

1300 

156 

1110 

1266 


50 

0-0483 

1270 

0-0471 

0-0502 

1400 

381 

1110 

1491 





Unclassified Experiments. 




2 

0-0994 

523 

0-0989 

0-252 

2251 

^ H 3 PO, 

1 AHiPOt 


Tsrti 


4 

10 

0-0498 

0-0499 

518 

1270 

0-0493 

0-0486 

0-129 

0-0516 

220 
380 J 

-0-617, A =0-0295. 

5 

0-0498 

518 

0-0493 

0-129 

215 1 

H,PO, 

“HiPO, 

-0-0467, HCl-0103!), 
= 0-390, ft=0-1184. 

24 

0-0985 

602 

0-0980 

0-253 

370 1 

H,PO, 

AHtrOi 

=0-0926, 
=0-461, - 

HCl-O‘03St 
ft =0-0789. 


• A correction of 15 units has been applied to these experiments to allo^ 
for atmosj^erir oxidation (p. 2247), hut no correction is applied to any ot 
experiments. 
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Table 

^calc./t^louiid. 

11. 

CcaJp. fViaaiiS > 

Expt. 

Range. 

Mean. 

Expt. 

Range. 

Mean. 

14 

1- 02—1 -04 

1-02 

•21 

1*01— 1-05 

103 

16 

0-99— 1 06 

103 

*28 

O' 98— 1-09 

104 

18 

0-95— 1-01 

0-97 

*•31 

107— 109 

108 

19 

0-99— 1 00 

1-00 

*36 

0-98— 1 '00 

0*99 

13 

0*98— 101 

1 00 

32 

102—105 

1'03 

15 

100— 1*05 

102 

34 

099— 1 04 

101 

20 

0-94— 1 00 

0-96 

39 

(>.96—1.03 

100 

29 

0-94 — 0-99 

0-95 

41 

O' 92— 0-99 

0-95 

♦22 

101— 1-05 

1-02 

33 

103— 107 

105 

♦30 

103— Ml 

1-07 

35 

1.03-1-05 

104 

*37 

0-94— 0‘99 

O' 98 

40 

0 99—103 

101 

*38 

0-93— 0-98 

O' 96 

42 

101— 108 

105 


* In experiments marked thus, there is a relatively rapid decrease in 
phosphorous acid concentration, and calculations are not taken beyond the 
stage at which this decrease becomes 5 per cent., as the ratio is consequently 
rising. This would account for a rise from 1-00 to 105 in the ratio, so that 
the range given is not unduly large. In Kxpts. 22, 30, 21, and 28, nearly 
half the whole range of iodine concentration is covered, and in the others, 
nearly the whole range. 

and Hunt {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1911, 33, 781). Hydriodic acid 
is reckoned as hydrochloric acid for the purpose of obtaining the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, but no data involving the latter are 
utilised except in so far as it is necessary to know when the change 
in hydrogen-ion concentration exceeds certain limits. The second 
stage ionisation of both the poly basic acids is ignored as being 
negligibly small under the conditions of experiment. 

The results are shown in detail for two t 3 ^ical experiments 
(Nos. 14 and 39, the former being chosen to exemplify the sinuous 
nature of the velocity-iodine curve), and are summarised in Table I 
for initial velocities and in Table II for the remainder of each 
experiment, except those for which only the initial values can be 
utilised owing to the large change in hydrogen-ion concentration. 
Table II shows the extreme range and also the mean values of the 
ratio calculated /found velocities. Each experiment in Table II is 
based on at least eight and frequently as many as twenty velocity 
determinations^. The velocities are obtained from smoothed curves, 
but the other details are from actual readings and are not smoothed, 
lor brevity, dsfdt is replaced by r, and the calculated velocity is 
subdivided into == k^i and = kj{l + kja) to illustrate the 
separate effects of molecular iodine and the Ig'-ion. 

Time is given in hours throughout, and all concentrations are in 
molecules per litre. The hydrogen-ions due to the phosphoric 
are taken into account. 

The experiments are grouped according to hydrogen-iou and 
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phosphorous acid concentrations, and the formula used for obtaining 
the calculated value is shown for each series, ignoring I and h until 
the discussion of results. The series are : 

Series A. H 3 PO 3 = 0-0925, HCl = , an.™. = 0-530, h = 0-0502 

dsidt X 10« = t X 10« X (j-275 + 175/(1 + 0-0025/a). 

Series B. H3PO3 = 0-0925, HCl = 0,-0980, = 0-383, h = O I 255 

dsidt X 10® = i X 10« X 0-185 + 430/(1 + 0-0048/a). 

Series C. H3PO3 = 0-0374, HCl = , au,po, = 0-648, h = 0-0248 

dsidt X 10® = t X 10® X 0-21 + 60/(1 + 0-0075/a). 

Series D. H 3 PO 3 = 0-0374, HCl = 0 0992, a,,.™. = 0-403, k = 0-1063 
dsidt X 10® = i X 10® X 0-075 + 110/(1 + 0-0025/a). 

Series E. H 3 PO 3 = 0-1815, HCl = , a,,.™. = 0-445, h = 0 0829 

dsidt X 10® = i X 10® X 0-35 + 700/(1 + O-004/o). 

Series F. H 3 POJ = 0-1815, HQ = 0-0961, = 0-359, ^=0 1533. 

dsidt X 10® = i X 10® X 0-30 + 1260/(1 + 0-006/a). 

Experiment 14. 

(Total initial KI = 0-01758.) 

ex 10* (cclc.) 


t. {A 

-«)xio» 

« X 10*. 

i X 10». 

vXlO* 

0 X 10®. (found). 

l!j^Xl0* + 

UaX 10*r 

= total. 

0 

4886 


455 

443 

232 

125 

112 

237 

1-20 

4618 

268 

408 

421 

216 

112 

110 

222 

2*45 

434$ 

536 

364 

398 

203 

100 

107 

207 

3*77 

4098 

788 

333 

376 

191 

91 

106 

196 

5*60 

3764 

1122 

290 

347 

176 

80 

102 

182 

7*50 

3452 

1434 

248 

321 

163 

68 

98 

166 

8*92 

3204 

1682 

222 

298 

153 

61 

95 

156 

12*00 

2756 

2130 

182 

257 

136 

60 

89 

139 

18*00 

2036 

2850 

122 

191 

108 

34 

76 

110 

24*20 

1458 

3428 

80 

138 

83 

22 

62 

84 

28*40 

1154 

3732 

62 

109 

67 

17 

53 

70 

31*95 

934 

3952 

49 

88 

58 

13*5 

45*5 

59 


(The values fCr v X 10* are derived from a smoothed curve incorporating 
the above results and two duplicates, all of which agree very closely even 
on the velocity diflerential curve.) 


Experiment 39. 

(Total initial KI = 0 00862.) . 

V X 10* (calc.) 


t. {A 

-s)xl0\ 

3 X 10*. 

i X 10». 

0 

2383 

— 

403 

0*667 

2144 

239 

335 

1 333 

1922 

461 

281 

2 20 

1670 

713 

226 

3-20 

1420 

903 

ISO 

4*50 

1150 

1233 

136 

6*00 

898 

1485 

100 

7*50 

698 

1685 

74 

9*00 

518 

1865 

53 



vxlO* 

„ — 



t total. 

XlO®. 

(found). 

riXl0*-f 

raXl0*= 

IDS 

384 

141 

232 

373 

181 

345 

117 

218 

335 

164 

309 

99 

203 

302 

144 

268 

79 

186 

265 

124 

229 

63 

166 

229 

lOlj 

187 

47 

142 

189 

80 

150 

35 

117 

152 

62* 

118 

26 

94 

120 

46, 

88 

18 

73 

91 
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Disc^sion of BesuUa. 

The conclusions on which the theory is based are drawn chiefly 
from following considerations ; 

(а) Expts. 26, 1, 3, 7, 8, 14, and 19 show that as the molecular 
iodine tends to a limit, the velocity also tends to a limit in spite 
of the great increases in the Ig'-ion ; therefore, if the latter reacts 
at all (and Expt. 23 tends to show that it does), its reaction is 
limited by some other factor— the maximum rate of formation of 
the second form of phosphorous acid from the normal form. 

(б) In series which have approximately the same hydrogendon 
concentration (for example, D and E), the velocities of otherwise 
comparable experiments are approximately in the ratio of the 
phosphorous acid, the function of which is therefore unimolecular. 

(c) The effect of potassium iodide in decreasing the molecular 
ioine and also the velocity is obvious with many pairs of experi- 
ments, for example, 14 and 16, 18 and 19, 20 and 29, 37 and 38 ; 
these show that a considerable proportion of the velocity is due to 
molecular iodine. 

(d) The small effect of the I^'-ion compared with that of molecular 
iodine is apparent in 14, 16, and 23. 

(e) The fact that total (“ available ”) iodine is of no significance 
is illustrated by many pairs of experiments, for example, 14 and 
18, where the solution richer in iodine has a lower velocity. 

(/) The effect of additional acid may be seen from many experi- 
ments, of which three pairs are typical ; 1 and 9 exhibit considerable 
acceleration, 16 and 15 practically no effect, and 30 and 31 consider- 
able depression. 

(gf) The accelerating effect is less in experiments with high 
molecular iodine content than in those in which this is low, other 
conditions being the same ; and the depression is most noticeable 
in comparing Series C and D, in which additional acid causes a 
relatively large increase in the hydrogen-ion content. Hence 
these ions depress the reaction in which molecular iodine is con- 
cerned, and accelerate that concerning the Ig'-ion ; but the depressing 
effect only preponderates in the total observed velocity in those 
cases m which molecular iodine originally contributed a laige 
proportion of the velocity, that is, in cases where the hydrogen-ion 
concentration is originally small. 

Sinular deductions were drawn from a number of curves in which 
one of the variables v, i, a, and / was plotted against a second for 
coMtant values of a third, the last three being connected by ka = if, 
e slow decrease in velocity in the series 1, 3, 7, 8, 14, and 19 

s a first thought to be due to one of two causes : either a pie- 
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liminary rapid reaction involving only phosphorous acid in Tvijjpij 
iodine took no part, as in the parallel reaction with kypophosphoroog 
acid ; or to the fact that in using one and the same solution of iodine 
and potassium iodide, the concentration of molecular iodine ij 
almost independent of dilution until the solution becomes very 
weak, as is seen for its values in those experiments, and would not 
greatly affect the velocity if the iodine functioned only in tliig 
form. [The slight effect of dilution follows from the fact that, 
since k is small (p. 2244), i = kAl{p - A) approximately, and Ajp 
is constant under the prescribed conditions.] Actually neither of 
these hypotheses was found to be tenable. 

It is obvious that the initial velocities do not vary as the square 
root of the total iodine concentration, as Steele supposed. The 
fact that they approach somewhat more nearly to this value during 
the course of any one experiment is due entirely to the effect of 
the increasing iodide concentration, which decreases that of molecular 
iodine more rapidly than “ available ” iodine decreases. 

The high calculated initial velocity in cases where molecular 
iodine is high initially has already been discussed (p. 2246). The 
question as to whether it may be due to the possible failure of the 
theory beyond these iinnts cannot be tested, because one has 
nearly reached the limit of the solubility of the molecular iodine. 
Brdnsted {loc. ciL) obtained the value 0*00611 for the iodide-iodine 
equilibrium constant in strongly saline solution, which differs 
widely from that of 0'00135 obtained by Jakowkin {he. cit.)\ the 
latter worker’s value has been used throughout this work, however, 
as the conditions are more comparable with his than with Bran- 
sted’s. The higher value gives figures for the molecular iodine 
which are relatively less high for high concentrations of molecular 
iodine, and which operate in the direction of eliminating the 
difference under discussion and even introduce differences in the 
opposite direction. 

When the values of and Ajj are corrected for the different 
amounts of phosphorous acid present, they can be considered m 
relation to the hydrogen-ion concentrations to which they 


correspond. One has then : 


Series. 

h. 


jt,. 

A 

0-0502 

0-530 

2-98 

B 

0-1255 

0-383 

2-00 

c 

0-0248 

0-648 

5*62 

D 

01063 

0-403 

2-01 

E 

0-0829 

0-445 

1*93 

F 

0-1533 

0-359 

1 65 


000189 

0-00465 

(0-00160) 

0-00294 

0-00385 

0-00682 


0-0025 

0-0048 

( 0 - 0075 ) 

0-0025 

0-0040 

0-0060 


(The values for Series C are of little significance, since the ^ 
iodine, corresponding to contributes such a Jarge p po 
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to the total velocity that and can be varied over a large range 
vith only very little alteration in the calculated velocity.) k-^ can 
je regarded as a fair approximation, ^2 less certain, and is 
)nly a very rough estimate, o\ring to the nature of the expression (7). 

The chief deductions that can be drawn are : (a) decrease of 
lydrogen-ion (h) increases k^ more rapidly than can be accounted 
or on the assumption that phosphorous acid functions as its ion ; 
'^) increases roughly in proportion to the hydrogen-ion, which 
may therefore be supposed to catalyse the intramolecular change, 
js in the similar case of hypophosphorous acid ; (c) k^jk^ appears 
to increase with increasing hydrogen-ion concentration and, if 
deduction {b) is correct, k^ should alter in this way, since the reverse 
lEtramolecular change would be catalysed as well as the direct 
one corresponding to Xig • these circumstances, k^ must be 
regarded as unaffected by hydrogen-ions. 

Experiments over a larger range of acid concentration are 
restricted, on the one hand, by the extreme slowness of the reaction, 
amd, on the other, by lack of trustworthy data as to ionisation at 
higher concentrations. 

Throughout this work the possibility of the intermediate produc- 
tion of hypophosphoric acid has been borne in mind, but there 
seems to be no evidence pointing to its occurrence. 

Temperature Coefficient. — Experiment 30 was carried out also at 
17° and was found to be 3*55 times as slow as at 25°. This corre- 
sponds to a temperature coefficient of 4*7 for 10° in this particular 
case, but as it is the nett result of several others, it is doubtful 
whether any significance can be attached to its rather high 
magnitude. 

Summary. 

1. The reaction is shown to be much more complicated than was 
supposed by previous workers. It involves iodine both as the 
molecule Ig and as the tri-iodide-ion I 3 ', and also a second form of 
phosphorous acid formed reversibly from the normal form. It 
may be represented as : 

HjPOj + 2 HI H3PO3 ^ H3PO3 - 1 ?!^ H3PO4 + 2 H- + 31 '. 

(normal form) (second form) 

2. Hydrogen-ions repress the left-hand reaction and accelerate 
the right-hand one, but this acceleration is probably only indirect 

nd due to the acceleration of the equilibrium between the two 
onus of the acid, as in the case of hypophosphorous acid. The 
nechanism of the repressing effect has not been elucidated. 

3. The above h 3 q)othesi 8 is believed to be sound in its outUne, 

VOL. exxm. * 4 Q 
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but no finality is claimed as to details, and direotio^ are indicated 
in which these may have to be modified and amplified. 

4. It seems certain that, whatever modifications may subse- 
quently be found to be necessary, any explanation must rely ultim. 
ately on the existence of a second form (probably tautomeric) of 
phosphorous acid formed reversibly from the normal form. 

University of London, . , r <1^.1, 

Sooth Kensisgion, S.W. [Receded, June 2m, 1823.] 


CCLI.— Colloidal Electrolyte extracted from, 
Carrageen (Chondrus crispus). 

By Framk Courtney Harwood. 

The mucUaginous substance extracted from carrageen or “Irish 
moss ” with cold water (Haas and Hill, Ann. appl. Biol., 1921, 7, 
352 ; ’ Haas, Biochem. J., 1921, 15 , 469 ; BusseU Wells, ibii., 1922, 
16 , 578) has been subjected to a physicochemical examination, with 
the view of throwing light on its constitution. The formula which 

these authors suggest for this substance is B<o-S 02 - 0 ^'^ 
The presence of the ester grouping in carrageen has been estab- 
lished and the nature of the complex radicle B partly elucidated by 
these investigators. 

The molecular weight, calculated from the calcium content, s 
about 1,000; but from its colloidal behaviour, ite complexity in 
aqueous solution must be much greater than that indicated by this 

low value. . , r ai i 

The substance possesses considerable mterest for the physral 
chemist, for if its constitution is expressed by the above foimuh, 
it should be strongly ionised in solution, givmg rise to ionic micellea 
of a character much simpler than those of the protems. Measure- 
ments of the conductivity of its solutions over a range of dilutions 
have confirmed this view, a 1-5 per cent, solution bemg 59 per « . 
ionised, which is somewhat remarkable for a hquid of such hig 

™eTonductivity at infinite dUution is found to be 
order as that of calcium sulphate, and therefore it ^ 

that the colloidal ion of carrageen extract p^sesses a 1“°^“ [ ^ 
similar to that of the sulphate-ion. This high mobility is not m y 
way unusual, for McBain (T., 1919, 115, 1293 ) found ‘t nece®^ 
ascribe the high value of 64-7 to the mobUity of the 

The solution of the carrageen extract lonis^ to the sa 
as a salt of a bivalent acid radicle with a bivalent ^eg 
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and if basicity of the acid radicle in carrageen extract be calcu- 
lated from the equivalent conductivities at F == 1024 and 32, the 
value 1’926 is obtained. It is uncertain, however, whether Ostwald's 
rule applies to the calcium salts of organic acids ; and until the 
sodium salt has been prepared, and its conductivity determined at 
y = 1024 and 32, it is not possible definitely to decide between 
formula (I) and the alternative formula Ca(0*S02*0*R)2 (11). 

The conductivities for a number of magnesium salts of organic 
acids are given In Kohlrausch and Holbom’s Tables (1898, p. 171) 
and from these it would appear that A33 for salts of mono- 

basic organic acids is about 17*8, and for salts of dibasic acids about 
40 - 2 . The value 19*25 obtained for the calcium salt occurring in 
carrageen is close to that given by the former class of salts, and 
hence this evidence supports the alternative formula (II). The 
physical evidence as to the basicity of the acid radicle in carrageen 
extract is thus contradictory. 

It is possible that the conductivity is due to calcium sulphate 
adsorbed on the colloidal micelle, and in order to test this question, the 
golution of carrageen extract (1*5 per cent.) was placed in an osmotic 
cell, with a parchment paper membrane, and the cell surrounded by 
an approximately equivalent concentration of calcium chloride. 
If the calcium sulphate were merely adsorbed on the surface of the 
colloidal particles, and the resulting complex gave sulphate - 
ions to the solution, it would be anticipated that these ions would 
interchange across the membrane, until the concentrations of the 
two ions were equal in the two compartments. On the other hand, 
if the sulphate complex is united to the organic radicle in the form 
of a sulphuric ester, only the calcium-ions would be free to move 
across the membrane, and a Donnan equilibrium should be established 
on the tw'o sides of the cell. In the latter case, the ions on the two 
sides of the cell are : 


(I.) (II.) 

Ca"X" I Ca“2Cr 

Ca" 2C1' I 

and at equilibrium. 


[Ca"]x/[Ca-]„ = [Cnxx^/[Cr],2. 

It was found that no sulphate-ion diffused through the membrane , 
"i^d that equilibrium was established when unequal concentrations 
« calcium chloride were on the two sides of the membrane. The 

oanan equilibrium was established within the error of the experi- 
nent. ^ 


These experimental results therefore provide strong support for 
e conclusion that carrageen extract is a calcium salt of an organic 

4q2 
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acid in which the sulphate group is contained in the complex Negative 
radicle X, The physical evidence is thus in general agreement with 
the view expressed by Haas, that carrageen extract is a calciina 
salt of a sulphuric ester. 

Experimental. 

(fl) Conductivity Measurements , — ^These measurements were matie 
in an enclosed cell of Jena glass, with a Whetham commutator as 
the source of the alternating current. A 1*5 per cent, solution of 
the carrageen extract was prepared by allowing the gel to swell for 
a few minutes in cold conductivity water, and then gently heating 
the mixture on the water-bath. A viscous, yellow solution was 
obtained. This was successively diluted with water to obtain the 
leas concentrated solutions. 

Several series of determinations were made on two different 
samples of carrageen extract, some on the day of preparation and 
others after keeping the solutions for several days in resistance glass 
tubes. The conductivities did not change appreciably during this 
time . The conductivity of the water ranged from 3 to 3-5 X 10“* mho. 

The values for one series are given in the table, and the equivalent 
conductivities are calculated on the assiunption that the molecular 
weight is 1,000 (the value deduced by Haas from a determination of 
the calcium content of the anhydrous material). Unfortunately, 
through an accident, the moisture content of the sample of the extract 
used Avas not estimated, and the values for the equivalent con- 
ductivity are only relative. The average value for the moisture 
content of several carrageen extracts prepared by Haas and Bussell 
Wells is 4*6 per cent. Therefore the absolute values of A are 
uncertain to this extent. 


Conduciiviiy of Carrageen Extract at 25°. 


Normality ( T). 

«.X 10^ 

A. 

Normality ( V). 

K X 103. 

A. 

0-03 

1-053 

65-1 

0-001875 

0-1506 

80-32 

0-015 

1-001 

06-73 

0-0009375 

0-0706S 

84-99 

0-0075 

0-5365 

71-53 

0-000469 

0-0414 

88-32 

0-00375 

0-2825 

75-33 

0-000235 

0-02179 

92-97 


By plotting A against the equivalent conductivity at 

infinite dilution was found to be 110 mhos, as the mean of three 
series. The degree of ionisation of a O-OliV -solution at 25° is calcu- 
lated to be 63*4 per cent. This is, of course, independent of any 
assumption as to molecular weight or moisture content, except in 
so far as it affects the normality of the solution for which the ionis- 
ation is calculated. The degree of ionisation of calcium sulphate 
(0-01 A') at 18° is 64*7 per cent., and a very slight change in this 
value with temperature would be anticipated. The carrageen 
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extract thus ionises in aqueous solution to an extent which is normal 
for a salt of a bivalent anion with a bivalent cation : the similarity 
] 3 etween the degrees of ionisation of the two salts indicates that the 
carrageen extract is a calcium salt of a dibasic acid. 

(&) Omosis Experiments. — A small osmometer consisting of a 
Diece of cylindrical hard glass tubing, 1*5 inches in diameter, with a 
side tube attached to a manometer, was used in these experiments. 
The parchment membrane was clamped in position, and supported 
<i(rainst internal pressures by means of perforated ebonite disks. 
\ solution of carrageen extract, 0*03 A, was placed inside the cell, 
md this placed in a solution of calcium chloride of an equivalent 
concentration, contained in a large beaker, covered with a wooden 
plate, waxed to prevent evaporation. 

The osmotic pressure rose to a maximiun of 3-9 cm. in 46*5 hours, 
-’nd after 161 hours, had fallen to 1-7 cm. At the end of this time, 
the outside solution contained no detectable amount of sulphate-ion. 
This solution was titrated periodically for chloride-ion, and as 
equilibrium had not been attained in 101 hours, a new cell was set 
up in which the inner liquid was stirred through a mercury seal. 
This precaution reduced bacterial action to a minimum. After 
three days, the concentration of the calcium chloride inside the cell 
reached a constant value, and then underwent no appreciable change 
after eight days. Osmosis occurred to the extent of about 1*5 c.c. 
in 28 C.C., and the loss by evaporation was less than 0*1 c.c. on 
300 c.c. in the outer vessel. The external solution showed a very 
slight change in the concentration of hydroxyl -ions — 6-5 to 

n = ro). 

The degrees of ionisation of the two calcium salts in solution I 
(below) were calculated on the assumption made by Arrhenius, ami 
confirmed by MacGregor, McIntosh, Archibald, and McKay {Trans. 

Inst. Sci.y 1895 — 1899), according to which, in aqueous solutions 
of electrolytes containing a common ion, the concentration of the 
common ion determines the degree of ionisation. The degree of 
ionisation of any one of the salt-s in solution I is the same as that 
occurring in a solution containing that salt alone, whose calcium- 
ion concentration is the same as the total calcium -ion concentration 
in the solution of the mixed electrolytes. 

The following values were obtained : 


I. IT. 

CaX 00290^^ 

Caa^ 0 0266iV OOSUAT 

Ca* 00382SAr 0'02595.V 

Cl' 004336.V 00519A' 


Whence [Ca"],/[Ca"]„ = l-47o and [Cr]„-/[Cr],- = 1-4S3. 
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If the carrageen extract contains 4 per cent, of water, the first 
ratio will be about 2 per cent, lower. 

It is proposed to make further use of this material for an investi. 
gation of the Donnan equilibrium, and the Procter-Wilson theory ol 
swelling. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my acknowledgment® to 
Dr. Paul Haas, at whose suggestion the investigation was under* 
taken ; and to Mr. W. E. Gamer for helpful advice and criticism. 


The Wuxiam Ramsay Inokoaxio and 

Physical Chemistby Labokatoeies, 
University College, London. 


[Received, July 1923.] 


CCLII. Triazole Compounds. Part L Some Suh^ 

stituted Hydroxyhenzotriazoles and their MethylatioTi 
Products. 

By OscAE Lisle Beady and James Nelson Edmund Day. 

The parent substance of this group, l-hydroxy-l ; 2 ; 3-benzo* 
triazole, was first isolated by Nietzki and Braunschweig (Ber., 1894, 
27, 3381) and also by Zincke and Schwarz {Annalen, 1900, 311, 
332) by the action of alkalis on o-nitrophenylhydrazine, the reaction 
being supposed to proceed thus : 

NH r yv 

1 I V '1 I -> I N 




\/\/ 

NO 


Curtiua and Mayer (J. pr. Chem., 1907, [ii], 76, 369) prepared 
6-nitro-l-hydroxy-l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole (I) from 2 : 4-dimtrophenyl. 
hydrazine, using hydrazine hydrate as the catalysing alkali. Borsclie 
and Rantschefi (Anruilen, 1911, 379, 152) prepared 7 -rntro-l- 
hvdroxv-1 : 2 : 3-benzotriazole from 2 : 6-dinitrophenylliydr8zme, 
wMlBt Borsche and Fiedler (Bcr., 1913, 46, 2117) obtain^ a com- 
pound which they claimed to be 
1 : 2 : 3-benzotriazole ; Morgan and Glover (T., 1921, ’ 

have also described 4-chloro-l-hydroxy-5-methyl-l . • ■ 

triazole. Bowman and one of us (T., 1921, 119, 89 ) ^ „ 

pared 4-nitro-l .hydroxy-5(or 7)-methyl. and 
Lthyl-l : 2 : 3.benzotriazoles (III and VIII), “d have sugge 
that the compound that Borsche and Fiedler designa , 
l-hydroxy-5-methyI- was probably 6-nitro-Lhydroxy- ' 

1:2: 3-benzotriazole. 
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Since the work of Curtius and Mayer, however, scarcely any 
investigations have been made of the properties and reactions of 
the hydroxybenzotriazoles. These compounds are of particular 
nterest to us because they contain a hydroxyl group attached to 
nitrogen which is acidic in character, and, in this respect, are 
analogous to the oximes. The present paper deals with the pre- 
ration of several more of these compounds and their behaviour 
towards methylating agents. Those containing a nitro-group in the 
onzene nucleus were chosen on account of the comparative ease 
?ith which the o-nitrophenylhydrazines, and hence the l-hydroxy- 
• 2 : 3 -henzotnazoles, could be prepared by the action of hydrazine 
tydrste on such compounds as the unsymmetrical trinitrotoluenes 
ir on the dinitrotolyl methyl ethers (compare Brady and Bowman, 
oc. cU.). 

Curtius and Mayer attempted to prepare the acetyl derivative 
)f fi-nitro-l -hydroxy- 1 : 2 : 3-benzotriazole by the action of acetyl 
ihloride on the sodium salt in dry ether. They obtained a white, 
;rystalline compound, but were unable to purify it for analysis or 
dr the determination of its melting point, owing to it being com- 
jletely hydrolysed when they tried to crystallise it from alcohol. 
2incke and Schwarz also experienced some difficulty in acetylating 
1 -hydroxy- 1 : 2 : 3-benzotriazole. It has now been found, however, 
that the acetyl compounds can be readily prepared by the action 
Df acetic anhydride followed by crystallisation from benzene, 
sometimes with the addition of a few drops of acetic anhydride ; 
alcohol, in every case, brings about immediate hydrolysis. 

Bowman and one of us found that 4-nitro-l-hydroxy-5(or 7)- 
methyl-l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole (III) crystallised with a molecule of 
water which was lost at 100°. 4-Nitro-l -hydroxy -6-methyl-l : 2 : 3- 
benzotriazole (VIII) gives a similar hydrate, which, however, is 
less stable, losing its water, for example, on crystallisation from 
dilute alcohol. On the other hand, hydrates could not be obtained 
from 6-nitro-l-hydroxy- (I), 6-iiitro-l-hydroxy-5-methyl- (V), and 
6-mtro-l-hydroxy-4-methyl-l : 2 : 3*benzotriazolea (X). It is note- 
worthy that where the hydrate is formed there is a nitro-group 
ortho to the triazole ring. 

Curtius and Mayer (loc. cit.) describe the preparation of the 
methyl, ethyl, and benzyl ethers of 6-nitro-l -hydroxy- 1 : 2 : 3- 
beuzotriazole by the action of the appropriate alkyl halide on the 
sodium salt of the triazole, but these workers did not investigate 
the reaction at all fully, confining themselves to recording the 
melting points, solubilities, and analyses of the compounds. We 
have found that certain substituted hydroxybenzotriazoles behave 
as tautomeric compounds and give two methyl ethers ; in one the 
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alkyl group is attached to oxygen and in the other to liitrogen, as 
evidenced by their behaviour with hydriodic acid, 6-Kitto.i. 
hydroxy-6-methyl-l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole gives an 0-methyl ether 
melting at 136° (VI) and, in smaller quantity, a ,&^-methyl ether 
(VII) melting and decomposing at 265°, which can be separated 
by the volatility of the former in steam. 6-Nitro-l. hydroxy. 
4-methyl-l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole behaves in a similar manner, giving 
the ethers (XI) and (XII). 6-Nitro-l -hydroxy- (I), 4-nitrod. 
hydroxy-6-methyl- (VIII), and 4-nitro-l-hydroxy-5(or 7)-methyl. 
1:2: 3-benzotriazoles (III) gave O-cthers, but no N-ether could 
be isolated. The yields of N-ethers are small, and it is possible 
that they are invariably formed, but escape detection owing to 
the impracticability of using distillation in steam as a means of 
separation in these cases. 

The various compounds prepared are summarised in the following 
scheme : 


/\ci 


2 : 4:-Diiiitrochlorobenzene 


NO2 

'\>0, 

2:3: 4-Trinitratoluene 


— N 
NO ' ' V 

^\/\/^ 
N’OMe 



Me/NNO, 


3:4; 6- Trinitrotoluene 


N-OH 

(V.) 


N'Oile 

(VI.) 


•N 


(j 

NMe 
(VII.) [] 


NO2 

'^^NO, 




NO, 


, , -N+H,0- 

“\A/« 

N-OH 

(vin.) 


NO2 

— 'ii 

N-OMe 

(IX.) 


3:4: 5-Tricitrotoluene 
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Me 
Me 

O OMe 

NO, 

3 ; S-Dinitro-o-tolyl 
jnethyl ether 

Me 

NOjl^NOj 

2 ; 3 ; 5 -Trinitrotoluene 

With reference to the constitution of the -^^-ethers three formul® 



■N 
1 1 

\/N 
||Me 
0 

(xm.) 



•NMe 


v 

y 

(XW.) 


If 

0 

(XV.) 


Minor variations could, moreover, be introduced into formulae (XTV) 
and (XV) by making the oxygen atom form a bridge between two 
nitrogen atoms. We prefer formula {XIII) on the analogy of the 
lY -ethers of the oximes (compare Forster and Holmes, T., 1908, 
93, 244; Angeli, Alessandri, and Aiazzi-Maucini, Atti R. Accad, 
Lineei, 1911, [v], 20, i, 546 ; Brady, T., 1914, 105, 2104), but further 
work is in hand in order to decide this point. 


Exbebimbktal. 

^'Nitro-l-hydroxy-5-methyl-l : 2 : ^-benzotriazole (V). — This com- 
pound was prepared by the action of excess of hydrazine hydrate 
on the corresponding trinitrotoluene without the isolation of the 
iutemiediate dinitrotolylhydrazine. To a solution of 6‘8 grams of 
3 , 4 : 6'trinitrotoluene in 60 c.c. of hot alcohol were added slowly 
12 c.c. of 50 per cent, hydrazine hydrate diluted Mith 40 c.c. of 
alcohol. A red, crystalline precipitate of the dinitrotolylhydrazine 
appeared, but this dissolved after the liquid had been boiled under 
reflux for six hours, being converted into the more soluble h3^drazine 
sat of the triazole. The solution was cooled and the triazole 
precipitated by the addition of water and dilute hydrochloric acid, 
r crystallisation from dilute alcohol, it was obtained in yellow 
decomposing at 194° (Found : N = 28«9. 
WdjOaNj requires N =:= 28*9 per cent.). 

4 o* 
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No hydrate could be obtained from this compound by dissolving 
it in ice-cold aqueous ammonia and reprecipitating the tiiazole 
with dilute acid at a low temperature. 

6-jV^^ro-l-ace^oary-5-me^AyM : 2 : ^-benzotriazole. One gram of the 
above triazole was treated with 5 c.c, of acetic anhy^de, and one 
drop of concentrated sulphuric acid added. The mixture became 
warm and the triazole dissolved and, on cooling, the acetyl deriv- 
ative crystallised out. It separated from hot benzene in faintly 
pink, monoclinic needles, melting and decomposing at 166® (Found : 
N = 23'9. CgH804N4 requires N = 23-7 per cent.), 

6-Nitro-l-methoxy-5'methyll ; 2 : 3-benzotriazole (VI) and 
1 : 6-dimethyh\ : 2 : 3-benzotriazole Wxide (VII).— Four grams of 
6-nitro-l-hydroxy-5-methyl-l : 2 ; 3-benzotriazolc were dissolved in 
a solution of 4 grams of sodium hydroxide in 50 c.c. of water and 
treated in a stoppered bottle with 6 grams of methyl sulphate. The 
mixture was well shaken for ten minutes and left over-night. The 
solid was collected and distiUed in steam, when part volatilised 
and crystallised out in the receiver. This crystallised from methyl 
alcohol in long, pale canary -yellow needles melting at 135°, and 
consisted of Q^nitro l-7neihoxy-5-7ndhyl-l : 2 : Menzoinazok (Found; 
N = 27'0; OMe--14*6. CgHgOgN^ requires N = 26 9; OMe- 


14-9 per cent.). 

The liquid in the distilling flask which conUmed the non-volatile 
portion was filtered while hot and, on coohng, a yellow, cryatalliiie 
material separated, which was crystallised from methyl alcohol and 
obtained in canary-yeUow, feathery tufts, melting and decomposing 
at 265°. This compound is apparently 
I ■ 2 : 3-benzolriazoh l-oxids (Found: N = 27-1. CgHgOjNj re- 
quires N = 26-9 per cent.). On treatment with hydriodic acid 
as in the Zeisel method, iio methyl iodide was evolved, showing 


that the methyl group was not attached to oxygen. 

The methylation has also been carried out with methyl iodide. 
Three grams of the triazole were dissolved in methyl alcohol and 
a solution of 0-35 gram of sodium in methyl alcohol was ^ded, 
foUowed by 8 grams of methyl iodide. The mixture was hea 
for two hours on the water-bath under reflux, then evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue distilled in steam. The O-ether ''^^8 agaJ 
obtained, but nothing orystaUi.sed from the liquid in the flas 
extraction with chloroform gave only a trace o ma ria 


could not be identified. „t,fained 

3 1 5.Dinitro.oMyl Methyl £(Aer.-This compound was obUinrt 
by Bianksma (Reo. trav. chim.. 1910, 29, 411) by the removal o 

the amino-group from 3 : 5.dinitro-2.methoxy-p-tolm(fiM. 

established its constitution by heating it with amm 
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3 : 6-dinitro-o-toluidine, but did not publish an analysis. 
We have now prepared it by the nitration of o-tolyl methyl ether 
in an analogous manner to the ethyl ether (compare St^el, 
Jinncd&riy 1883, 217 , 151). To 500 c.c, of fuming nitric acid {d 1*5) 
cooled to 5® and mechanically stirred, 50 c.c. of o-tolyl methyl 
ether were added, drop by drop, at such a rate that the temperature 
of the acid did not rise above 10®. This took about one and a 
quarter hours. The solution was poured on to crushed ice, the 
solid separated, washed with cold dilute sodium carbonate solution, 
and then with water. The nitro-compound may be crystallised 
from methyl alcohol, when it is obtained in light yellow needles 
melting at 69° (Blanksma gives 67°). Heating with ammonia 
converted it into 3 : 5-dinitro-o-toluidine (Found : N = 13*2. 
Calc., N = 13*2 per cent.). 

^.j:^ilr0‘l-hydroxy-4t-m€thyl-l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole (X). — Twenty 
grams of recrystaUised 3 : 5-dinitro-o-tolyl methyl ether were 
dissolved in 100 c.c. of alcohol, 20 c.c. of 50 i)er cent, hydrazine 
hydrate diluted with 80 c.c. of alcohol were added and the mixture 
was heated on the water- bath under reflux for two hours. The 
hot solution was then acidified with 50 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, cooled, and the triazole which separated crystallised 
from dilute alcohol, when it was obtained in small, very pale yellow 
prisms melting and decomposing at 225° (Found : N = 29*0, 
requires N = 28*9 per cent.). 

6 Nitro-l-acetox^‘4‘meihyl’l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole. —To 7 c.c. of acetic 
anhydride, 1*5 grams of the above triazole were added, followed by 
one drop of concentrated sulphuric acid. The reaction started at 
once, but to effect complete dissolution the mixture was heated 
on the water-bath. The acetyl derivative, which separated on 
cooling the solution, crystallised from benzene in almost colourless, 
cubic crystals melting at 142° (Found : N = 23*7, CgHg 04 N 4 
requires N = 23*7 per cent.). 

6‘Mtro-l-vieihoxi/-4:-m€lh^l-l : 2 : 3-benzoiriazole (XI) and 6-Nitro- 
1 : i-dimeihyl-l : 2 : 3-bemotriazole \ -Oxide (XII). — These were pre- 
pared and separated in the same way as compounds VI and VII. 
The volatile 0-metkyl ether crystallised from methyl alcohol in 
clusters of radiating needles melting at 137° (Found : N — 27*0 ; 
OMe = U-4. CgHgOgN* requires N = 26*9 ; OMe - 14*9 per cent.). 

The residue in the flask after the steam distillation was filtered 
while hot, cooled, and extracted with chloroform ; the solid obtained 
ou evaporation of the solvent was crystallised from methyl alcohol, 
when 6-mfro-l : i-dimethyl-l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole I -oxide was obtained 
lu brilliant yellow needles melting and decomposing at 220° (Fo\md : 
= 274. CgHgOgN^ requires N — 26*9 per cent.). No methyl 

4g^2 
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iodide was evolved when the compound was treated with hydrio^ 
acid in the usual way. 

A solution of 5 grams of the triazole was treated with a solution 
of 0’65 gram of sodium in the same solvent, 15 grams of methyl 
iodide were added, and the mixture was heated on the water-bath 
for two hours under reflux and then evaporated to dryness. Xhe 
residue on distillation in steam was separated into the two methyl 
ethers obtained above. The relative amounts were approximately 
the same as with methyl sulphate, only a very small amount of 
the iV-ether being produced. 

A solution of 2 grams of the triazole in a slight excess of dilute 
aqueous ammonia was boiled until neutral. A solution of 1’7 grams 
of silver nitrate was added, the yellow, gelatinous precipitate of silver 
salt collected, washed with water, then with methyl alcohol, suspended 
in methyl alcohol, and boiled under reflux for half an hour with 
5 grams of methyl iodide. The hot solution was separated from 
silver iodide and, on cooling, almost pure 0-ether crystallised out- 
this was removed, the solution evaporated to dryness, and the 
solid residue distilled in steam. A further amount of the 0-ether 
was obtained, but the residual liquid in the flask gave no -ether 
on extraction with chloroform. 

4^’>'Nitro-\-}iydToxy-^-meihyl~\ : 2 : 3-6en2o<mzoZe (VtU). — This 
compound has been described by Bowman and one of us (Zoc. cif.), 
It has now been obtained in larger quantity directly from 3 ; 4 : 5- 
trinitrotoluene. Ten grams of 3:4: 5-trinitrotoluene were dis- 
solved in 100 c.c. of hot alcohol, 20 c.c. of 50 per cent, hy^draziue 
hydrate mixed with 30 c.c. of alcohol were added, and the whole 
was heated under reflux on the water- bath for three hours. The 
solution was cooled, diluted with water, acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, and the precipitated tri azole crystallised from 50 per cent, 
alcohol. The compound thus obtained formed yellow needles 
which melted arid decomposed at 241°. When air-dried, they were 
anhydrous as described by Bowman and one of us, but it was 
found that if cold dilute hydrochloric acid were added cautiously 
to an ice-cold solution of the ammonium or sodium salt of the 
triazole, short, deep orange prisms of a mmohydreUe separated 
(Found : N = 26*6; H 2 O = 8*6. requires N = 

26-4; HjO = 8*5 per cent.). When the orange crystals of the 
hydrate are heated, they lose their water at 90 — 95° and are con- 
verted into the yellow, anhydrous compound, which then melts 
and decomposes at 241° ; the yellow, anhydrous compound is always 
precipitated when hot solutions of the salts are acidified. 

4:-NiirO‘\-acetozyS’7nethyl-\ : 2 : Z-benzotriazole . — One gram of the 
above triazole was treated with 5 c.c. of acetic anhydride and one 
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drop of concentrated sulphuric acid, when it was rapidly converted 
into the acetyl derivative. This was separated and crystallised 
from benzene to which a few drops of acetic anhydride had been 
added, when it was obtained in colourless, prismatic crystals 
yjelting and decomposing at 210° (Found : N = 23 7 CoH«0 N 
requires N = 23-7 per cent.). 9 8 4 4 

^.mro-Vmdhoxy^^-meihyl.1 : 2 : Z-benzotriazole (lX).~-One gram 
of 4*mtro-l-hydroxy-6.methybl : 2 : S-henzotriazole was dissolved 
ill a solution of 1 gram of sodium hydroxide in 100 c.c. of water 
and shaken with 1*5 grams of methyl sulphate in a stoppered 
bottle. It was necessary to work at this dilution, as the sodium 
salt is sparingly soluble in water. On leaving over-night, a small 
quantity of solid had separated which proved to be the 0 -ether. 
Extraction of the solution with ether yielded very little more of 
this compound, and on acidifying the mother-liquor more than 
half of the triazole was recovered unchanged. 

Three grams of the triazole in 20 c.c. of methyl alcohol were 
treated with 0'35 gram of sodium dissolved in 40 c.c. of methyl 
alcohol, 8 grams of methyl iodide were added, and the mixture 
was heated on the water-bath for two hours. The solution was 
then evaporated to dryness, but it was found that nothing could 
be distilled in steam. The solid was therefore crystallised from 
methyl alcohol, when the 0-eiher was obtained in yellow plates 
melting at 183° (Found: N = 27-2; OMe = 14-2. CgHgOgN. 
re([ulres N = 26 9; OMe = 14-9 per cent.). No N-ether could be 
isolated from the mother-liquors from the crystallisation. 

i-'^iiTo-\-hydroxy-6{or l)-7miKyl-\ : 2 : 3-benzotriazole (IH). — This 
compound, described by Bowman and one of us, was best prepared 
by boiling under reflux 10 grams of 2 : 3 : 4- trinitrotoluene in 130 c.c. 
of alcohol with 20 c.c. of 60 per cent, hydrazine hy^drate. The 
solution was cooled and left over-night, when the sparingly soluble 
hydrazine salt of the triazole crystallised out; this was dissolved 
m water and the triazole precipitated with hydrochloric acid and 
dried at 100°. 


^■^'itro-l-acetoxy-5{or 1)-methyl-l : 2 : S-benzotriazole.—To 10 c.c. 
0 acetic anhydride 1*5 grams of the above triazole were added, 
Mowed by one drop of concentrated sulphuric acid. The triazole 
issoved and almost immediately the acetyl derivative separated 
as a colourless, crystalline powder. On crystallisation from 
I'nzenc containing a few drops of acetic anhydride, it separated in 
monoclinic prisms melting and decomposing at 
requires N “ 23*7 per cent.). 

^ : 2 : 3-benzotriaz(Ae (IV). — ^Three 

« of 4.nitro.l.hydroxy-6(or 7).methyl.l : 2 : S-benzotriazole 
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were added to 50 c.c. of methyl alcohol in which 0*45 gra^ 
sodium had been dissolved, and 3 c.c. of methyl iodide were run in 
The mixture was heated under reflux for an hour, cooled, and 
water added gradually with constant shaking, when the rrietkyl 
ether separated in a crystalline condition. On crystallisation fron^ 
methyl alcohol, it was obtained in brownish-yellow needles melting 
at 152° (Found : N == 27’0 ; OMe = 15*1. reqmre?^ 

N “ 26*9 ; OMe ~ 14*9 per cent.). Attempts at methylation with 
methyl sulphate proved to be very unsatisfactory, only a very small 
amount of ether being formed. Decomposition of the triazole 
apparently took place, as the solution rapidly became very dark 
coloured ; moreover, acids no longer precipitated from it the triazole 
but a brown, amorphous substance, which could not be purified 
and resembled the compounds obtained by the action of alkalis on 
the trinitrotoluenes. 

The O-ether obtained by methylation with methyl iodide is not 
appreciably volatile in steam, and no A^-ether could be isolated 
from the mother-liquors from its preparation. 

^-NitrO‘l -hydroxy -I : 2 : 3‘benzolriazole (I). — ^This compound was 
best prepared by adding to a hot solution of 7 o grams of 2 : 4-di- 
nitrochlorobenzene in 100 c.c. of alcohol, 15 c.c. of 50 per cent, 
hydrazine hydrate diluted with 45 c.c. of alcohol, and boiling 
under reflux for six hours. The sparingly soluble 2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine separated almost at once from the hot solution, 
but slowly disappeared until a clear, dark red solution of the 
hydrazine salt of the triazole w as obtained ; on cooling, the latter 
separated out. It was collected and dissolved in the minimum 
amount of water and the free triazoie precipitated with hydro- 
chloric acid. A further, but less pure, crop of triazole was obtained 
by diluting and acidifying the mother-liquor from the preparation. 
The product, on crystallisation from alcohol, deflagrated at 206“ 
without melting.’ The yield of crystallised triazole was between 
50 and 60 per cent, of the theoretical ; a considerable ainoimt was 
lost owing to its being somewhat soluble in cold water and more 
so in aqueous alcohol. 

Q-Niiro-l-acdoxy-l : 2 : Z-benzotriazole. — Two grams of the triazole 
were mixed with 10 c.c. of acetic anhydride, two drops of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid added, and the mixture was heated on the 
water-bath until solution took place. On cooling, the acetyl 
compound separated. It crystallised from benzene containing a 
few drops of acetic anhydride in colourless prisms melting at 
(Found : N == 25’5. C 8 Hg 04 N 4 requires N = 25*2 per cent.). 

Q-Niiro-l-methoxy-l : 2 : 3-benzotriazole (II). — ^Two ^ 

6-mtro-l -hydroxy- 1 : 2 : 3-benzotriazole were dissolved in nie y 
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alcohol in which had been dissolved 0*26 gram of sodium, 5 grams 
of methyl iodide were added, and the mixture was boiled under 
teflux for four hours. The alcohol was evaporated off and the 
i^idue distilled in steam; after a prolonged treatment, a small 
quantity of material volatilised, but afterwards no more seemed to 
^gtill. The soUd in the receiver was collected and crystallised 
from methyl alcohol, when the methyl ether (m. p. 130°) described 
by Curtius and Mayer {he, cit.) was obtained. These workers 
assumed that it was an O-ether, and this has now been proved by 
a methoxyl determination (Found : OMe = 15*6. Calc., OMe == 
16-0 per cent.). The clear solution in the distilling flask from the 
steam distillation was filtered while hot and, on cooling, deposited 
a compound which was found to be identical with the above methyl 
ether. This was also obtained by the action of methyl sulphate on 
an alkaline solution of the triazole, and no .Y -ether could be detected 
in any case. 

The Ralph Forster Laboratory of Organic Chemistry, 

University College, London. iReceived, June \'2,th, 1923.] 


CCLIIL—Pipmfone. Part V. The Characierisaiion 
and Racemuaiion of VPiperitone, 

By John Read and Hknry George Smith. 

OwiKGto the fact that optically active piporitone undergoes partial 
or complete racemisatioii during the formation of most of the 
common derivatives, and also when distilled under atmoapheric 
pressure, the only process at present available for isolating prepara- 
tions of high optical rotatory power consists in submitting a suitable 
essential oil to fractional distillation under diminished pressure 
(Smith and Penfold, J, Proc, Hoy, Soc. N.H, Wales, 1920, 54, 40 * 
Simonsen, T., 1921, 119, 1644; Head and Smith, J, sdc. Chem[ 
M, 1923, 42, 339t.). The physical characteristics recorded 
below refer to specimens of d- and l-piperitone isolated by a 
careful application of this method and possessing the highest 
optical rotations yet observed for this ketone. 

Although specimens obtained in the manner indicated are 
pro ably contaminated with small amounts of impurities, the 
agreement now noticed between the optical rotatory po^vers of 
- and i-piperitone indicates that probably no marked racemisation 
bas occurred during the processes involved. Further, the appended 
^foraary illustrates the remarkably close physical correspondence 
these optically active preparations, which appear to be 
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the purest yet described, and di-piperitone regenerated from t)ie 
pure di-a-semicarbazone (T., 1922, 121, 1871) : 

Boiling point. (vac.), n*'. [ai** 

d-Piperitone ex Andro- ‘ 

pogon Jwarancusa ... 116 — 118-5° /20 mm. 0-9344 1-4848 + 49 .H 0 

Z.Piperitone ex EuccUyp' 

tU8 dives 109-5~110-5“/15inm. 0-9324 1-4848 — 

dZ-Piperitone ex dives 113°/l8mm. 0-9331 1-4846 ±0-00° 

As recorded below, the racemisation of the optically active 
ketone is most readily effected by means of heat or alkaline reagents 
whereas the racemising action of acid reagents is much less marked 
This point, which is of primary importance in connexion with the 
chemical characterisation of the optically active forms of the 
ketone, may be illustrated by referring to a study of the interaction 
of f-piperitone with hydroxylamine ; in acid solution a highly 
dextrorotatory oxime appears to be the main product, whilst in 
alkaline solution under appropriate conditions (T., 1922, 121, 586} 
an 80 per cent, yield of optically inactive hydroxylamino*oxirae 
may be produced. Incidentally, the last-named product has been 
shown to consist of at least tw^o isomeric substances, each possessing 
a higher melting point than the value previously recorded (T., 
1921, 119, 783, 1653). 

Notwithstanding the unusual ease of racemisation thus exhibited 
by the optically active forms ett piperitone, it has proved possible, 
with proper precautions, to utilise these substances as sources of 
optically active derivatives. The various possibilities of the kind 
are under consideration, and we hope shortly to communicate 
details of certain preliminary investigations of this nature which 
have been directed towards the conversion of d- and hpiperitone 
into optically active ment hones and related derivatives (compare 
Proc. Boy. Soc. N.S, Wales, 1922, 56, 170). 


Experimental. 

Physical Proptriits oj X-PiperiUme from the Essential Oil of 
Eucalyptus dives, 

A sample of the “ eight-hour oil ” (1363 grams) was distilled 
under diminished pressure, in portions of about 500 c.c., from a 
Claisen flask immersed in an oil-bath (this vol., p. 1661). After three 
systematic redistillations under 18 mm. pressure, the bulk of the 
piperitone was concentrated into the three fractions denoted below : 


Fraction. 

Boiling 

point. 

Bath temperature 
(limit). 

Weight 

(grams). 

6 

100—108° 

130° 

160 

6 

108—120 

140 

494 

7 

120—130 

160 

20 
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^fter three further redistillations, fraction 6 was augmented to 
610 grams {b. p. 108 — 120°/18 mm.) ; two further redistillations 
yielded 290 grams distilling over a range of 4° (108 — 112°/16 mm.) ; 

a Imal redistillation gave 165 grams collected over 1° (109*5 — 
jj 0 « 5°/15 mm.), at a bath temperature of 140°. This fraction, 
vhich amounted to 11*4 per cent, of the crude oil used, was assumed 
to consist of pure i-piperitonc, and the following physical constants 
yere observed: df 0*9324 (vac.), < 1*4848, - 48-05°,* 

__ 51 * 53 “ ; 0*9285 (vac.), 1*4827, The specimen 

remained colourless after keeping for several months in diffused 
daylight. 

Another preparation, which had not been subjected to such 
exhaustive purification, had 0*9317 (vac.), 1*4841, — 

46*57°t [“]u “*■ 49*98°; 1*1936 grams of this specimen, when 

dissolved in benzene and made up to 30*0 c.c. at 20°, gave a^’ — 2*37°, 
•fthcnce ~ 59*57 . 

Physical Properties of d^Piperitcnie from the Essential Oil of 
Andropogon Jwarancusa. 

A sample of this oil, which was kindly placed at our disposal by 
Dr. Simonsen, had df 0*9286 (vac.), nf‘ 1*4848, + 51*65°, 

[alo + 55*62°. A specimen of the extracted ketone, which we 
also received from Dr. Simonsen, had 0*93ol (vac.), 1*4854, 

af -|- 45*19°, [ajo^ + 48*33°. Upon carefully redistilling a portion 
(75 grams) of this specimen under diminished pressure, and rejecting 
the distillate which passed over below 116°/20 mm,, two fractions 
were collected possessing the following characteristics : 

Boiling Weight 

Fraction. point, n'^’. (grams). 

1 116-~118‘5'’/20 mm. + 45*91® 1*4848 43*0 

2 118-5— 121®/20inm. + 47*03 1-4857 23 0 

The fractions were pale yellow, and their odour was quite distinct 
hom that of the Z>piperitone from E. dives, owing apparently to 
the presence of traces of a highly odoriferous impurity. Fraction 1 
had 0*9344 (vac.), whence = + 49*13°. 

The Racemimtion of l-Piperitone. 

When maintained at 180° in a nickel crucible for two hours, a 
specimen of purified piperitone having ai5 — 32*08° yielded an 
active piperitone with a o’ ~ 26*78°. On heating a fresh quantity 
0 the same specimen in a quartz flask at 200° for three hours, a 
product was obtained which gave no measurable optical rotation 

All the values of in this paper are recorded for a 1-dciri. tube. 
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when examined in a 1-dom. tube in sodium Ught at 20»^ The 
opticaUy active ketone may thus be racemised without difficulty 

by the action of heat alone, ^ 

Observations of partial racemisation made during a series of 
extractions with normal sodium sulphite solution suggested the 
annlication of alcoholic alkaU as a racemising agent. Accordingly, 
hpiperitone (30 grams, 1 mol,, a^' - 25-42°) was mixed with a 
solution of potassium hydroxide (13-2 grams, 1-2 mols.) in alcohol 
(190 c c ). After heating under reflux for forty mmutes, the ketone 
was recovered in 70 per cent, yield (21 grams) by steam distillation, 
and found to be optically inactive. 

As partial resinifleation was observed during the above process, 
a less vigorous racemising agent was sought, and eventually the 
following process proved to be the most convenient for the rapid 
preparation of optically inactive piperitone ta^q’^antity 
chemically pure, active ketone (110 grams, nj, 32 08) was 
mixed with a cold solution obtained by dissolving metalhe sodium 
(1-2 grams) in absolute alcohol (80 c.c.). and kept for twenty-four 
hours at the ordinary temperature. The mixture was poured into 
ft slight excess of very dilute sulphuric acid, the resultmg ketone 
being washed with water and dried over calcium chloride. By 
subsequent distillation under diminished pressure, the optically 
inactive substance was obtained in more than 90 per cent, yield 

^^^pfc'himns of piperitone extracted from the oil of E. dives hy 
fractioual distillation under atmosplieric pressure invariably 
retained a sUght laevorotation after such treatment with alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide, whereas all specimens obtained from the punted 
crystalline bisulphite compound became optically inactive, tom- 
plete loss of optical activity in the presence of a coholic sodium 
ethoxide may thus be regarded as a criterion ^ f 
purity of preparations of this kind (compare T., 1922 121, 

A charaLristic feature of the addition of quite smaU a— 
alcoholic sodium ethoxide to piperitone even 
purification, is the deep red colour which f * 

Lionds On acidification, the red colour is discharged, but 
returns again upon the addition of a slight excess of ‘‘‘“holic soffium 

rSde'o, * hrl»»<l.. th. f-e' " “.t 

appear to attend a process of cnolisation, involving m “ 

of Se original molecular asymmetry and the consequent racemua 

. 1.W p.p.r, Ih. <l.i»nW tJ “““ 1 

260 , 334) for inverting Z-menthone was applied to p F 
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specimen of the purified ketone having »g* - 32-08" waa disaolved 
in melting 90 per cent, sulphuric acid, and eventually maintained 
jt 30-40“ for an hour. The recovered piperitone, however had 
,*■-28-79“, and had thus undergone only slight racemisation 
A much more complete r^emisation was effected by shaking 
(.piperitone (off — 25-42°) with a saturated aqueous solution of 
sulphur dioxide at the ordinary temperature, until the attainment 
of complete solution ; the ketone recovered by boiUng the solution 
under reflux for an hour was only slightly active (a^ — 0-09°) 


The Interaction of \-Piperitone and Hydroxylamine. 

1. l-Kperitone (10 grams, < - 46-57°) was mixed with a 10 per 
cent, excess of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (5 grams) dissolved 
in water (10 c.c.), and hot methylated spirit was added in just 
sufficient quantity to give a homogeneous solution. Pour successive 
quantities of sodium acetate crystals (3-4 grams) were added at 
regular intervals (0, I, 2, and 3 hours) to the hot solution which 
was kept on the water- bath for six hours. The bulk of the alcohol 
was then removed by evaporation, and the residual liquid neutralised 
with sodium bicarbonate solution and extracted with ether The 
pale yellow oil (10-1 grams) isolated in this way formed a viscous 
mass on cooling : 0-2383 gram dissolved in benzene, and made uo 
to 30'0 c.c, gave [«]“’ + ISO*?"". ^ 


The product was freed from unchanged ketone by extracting 
with dilute sulphuric acid in ethereal solution (T., 1922 121 587) 
By neutralising the acid extract, a pale yellow liquid was obtained! 
which became viscid on cooling and evidently consisted of some- 
*hat impure f-piperitoneoxime : 0-2142 gram dissolved in benzene 
and made up to 30 0 c.c. gave + 238-r. 

2. l-Pil»ritone (5 grams, 1 mol., ac'f - 17-io°) wa,s added to a 
sointionof somewhat more than a molecular proportion of hydroxyl- 
imineliydrocliloride (2-5 grams) in water (20 c.c.). The mixture wa-s 
en made shghtly alkaline with sodium hydroxide solution and 
> »ken thoroughly at intervals in a stoppered flask. On the 
cllowmg day, crystalline material had started to separate- a 

h™ addTft (2-5 gLms) w-as 

ytersLkL o. "i rendered .slightly alkaline. 

1 week tl ^ * u** ‘I’fealine solution vigorously at intervals for about 
wdneta P*I»"tone had disappeared, with the 

bulky, crystalline precipitate. The latter, after 
■'tedTwul lively with water, alcohol, and ether, melted, 
the saturated acetone solution 

polarimetrically in a 2-dcm. tube 
light, showed no measurable optical activity, and 
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a similar result attended the use of more highly active specimen.^ 

of piperitone in this reaction. 

By, prolonged fractional crystallisation from boiling acetone, in 
which it was sparingly soluble, material of this kind (40 grams) 
was showm to consist of a mixture of substances, the melting points 
of the various fractions obtained varying from about 130° to 186°. 
The main component deposited from the acetone solution melted 
when pure at 176°, and by recrystallisation from hot alcohol, in 
which it dissolved with moderate ease, was obtained in aggregates 
of minute, colourless needles, or sometimes in opaque, cryatalline 
nodules, melting at the same temperature (176“). As the main 
product of the reaction and the first component to be recognised 
(compare T., 1921, 119, V83), this substance may be designated as 

^l-piperitcme-a-hydroxylamino-oxime (Found : C = 59'9 ; H = lOd, 

CioHaoO^a requires C = 600; H = lO’O per cent.). In the 
course of the fractionation, a small quantity of a somewhat less 
soluble ^-piperitone-^-hydroxylamino-oxiim was isolated; this 
substance formed minute, colourless needles, melting at 186—186' 
(Found ; C = 59-4 ; H = 10 0 per cent.). Both these compomidj 
gave the colour reactions already described (ioc. cit.). The mother, 
liquors appeared to contain small amounts of more soluble sab- 
stances, w'hich were not separated in a state of purity. 

dl-Kperitonc-a-hydroxylamino-osime was insoluble in hot or 
cold water, or in cold sodium hydroxide solution, but it dissolved 
readily in dilute acids. When mixed in ethereal solution with 
P-nitrobenzoyl chloride and kept over-night, it yielded a di 
nilrobenzoyl derivative, crystallising from boiling alcohol m smah, 
feathery needles, melting at 166—166“ (Found : C- 57-7. 57-3; 
H = 5-9, 5-7. CjiHssOgNi requires C = 57-8; H - 5-3 «™t.) 

The derivative was insoluble in dilute acid or alkali, and did not 
give the colour reactions yielded by the parent substance. 

Our acknowledgments are due to Mr. R. S. Hughesdon, B&, 
for assistance rendered in the course of the 
Wc are mdebted to the McCaughey Research Fund of the Umvei^J 
of Sydney for a grant in aid of the investigation, which is bein„ 

continued. 
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CCLIV.— in Phototropy, The Reversed Photo- 
tropy of Cinnamaldehydesemicarhazone and its 
M ethoxy-derivatives. 

By IsiPOR Morris Heilbron, Herbert Edward Hudson, and 
Doris Mabel Huish. 

It has previously been shown (Heilbron and Wilson, T., 1914, 
105, 2892) that cirmamaldehydeseinicarbazone exhibits a type of 
phototropy which is the converse of that ordinarily observed. When 
first prepared, it is colourless, and, if immediately placed in the 
fiark, undergoes no change of colour. If, however, the semi- 
carbazone is exposed to diffused sunlight for some hours, although 
no visible effect is noticeable, on now placing it in the dark, a 
yellow colour develops on the exposed surfaces, which again dis- 
appears on re-exposure to light. In the present communication, 
the study of this phenomenon, which we suggest designating as 
reversed phototropy, has been extended to the methoxy- derivatives 
of the parent cinnamaldehydesemicarhazone, and also to the closely 
related phenyl- and thio- semicar bazones. 

The mcthoxycinnamaldehyde-semicarbazones and -phenylsemi- 
carbazones all crystallise from solution as colourless substances and, 
with the exception of m-methoxycinnamaldehydephenyisemi- 
carbazone, which is insensitive to either sunlight or ultra-violet 
light, all exhibit rcvci'sed phototropic properties. On the other 
hand, the thioseinicarbazone derivatives, which we expected to 
find quite similar in character, exhibit only direct phototropy, 
becoming yellow in diffused sunlight and not reverting to the 
colourless modification on removal from the source of light. A 
series of experiments has been carried out with the view of obtaining 
evidence of phototropic change in solution, and for tliis purpose 
solutions of the intensely phototropic o-methoxycinnaiualdehyde- 
thiosemicarbazonc in various solvents were exposed for lengthy 
periods to sunlight. In no case, however, was there the sUghtest 
indicaticn of the production of any colour in the solution and it 
aay thus be reasonably concluded that phototropy is essentially 
a characteristic of the solid state. 

%mofr()pi/.-^This phenomenon is very strilringly manifested 
y the semicarbazones exliibiting reversed phototropy. So long 
as any of these remain unactivat^d by light, rise in temperature 
pro uces no colour change. On the other hand, after exposure to 
g t, in certain cases even for so sliort a period as five minutes, 
lecoourless activated substance becomes yellow almost imiuedi- 
y M-hen placed in a steam-oveu. 
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On reviewing the evidence brought out by the above expert. 
mentB. it will be seen that in a reversed phototropic change the 
first effect must be one involving the absorption of a certain number 
of energy quanta, whereby the molecule is transformed from its 
inactive, colourless phase {A) into an active colourless variety 
(i 4 '). This latter form is in turn transformed into the coloured 
modification (B), phototropic equilibrium being established between 
the latter two phases : 



With the idea of possibly gaining some further insight into the 
mechanism of phototropic change, the absorption spectra of the 
inactive, active, and coloured modifications of individual semi- 
carbazones in various solvents were investigated, but these threw 
no new light on the problem, other than confirming that, in solution 
and independent of the solvent employed, all the forms are identical, 
Stobbe has shown that in the case of the fulgides {Annakn, im 
359 , 1 ) the active wave-lengths involved in the bringing about ol 
dirxt phototropic change are those which the substance itself 
absorbs. We have now been able to prove, as indicated below, 
that this appUes equally in the present series. An ordmary photo- 
graphic plate was fixed, washed, and when almost dpi dusted iwei 
with colourless, inactive cinnamaldehydesemicarbazone. Tfe 
plate was then placed in the spectrograph and expend for about 
two hours, an iron arc being used as source of fight. On eiamuiuig 
the semicarbazone. no visible change was detected, but a,fter lean^ 
the plate over-night, a narrow, yellow band was clearly indicated 
at \ = 2800^1^1, this being the characteristic ultra-violet frequency 

of the substance. j, +hp 

In order to determine whether energy is emitted durmg ^ 
transformation in the dark of the active colourless into the cokij 
form, a photographic plate covered with 
semicarbazone was activated in strong bght and then 
the dark in contact with an undeveloped plate^ ^ Ld blome 

over-night, during which time the Phenylseniicarbazone had 

yellow, the upper plate was developed, but no mark 

could be detected on it. ^ j 

Although from the evidence before us ve d 
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complete explanation of phototropic phenomena can be arrived 
at, especially as regards the factors determining direct or reversed 
phototropyi we suggest that, as the phenomenon is a property of 
solid state alone and is primarily induced by electro-magnetic 
influences, it must be essentially a process connected with the 
displacement of valency electrons within the molecule. In this 
connexion, G. N. Lewis has pointed out («/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
]916, 38, 762) that an accumulation of doubly-linked atoms in a 
molecule necessarily causes a remarkable increase in the mobility 
of the electrons of such atoms, owing to diminution in the con- 
straints acting upon them. As a natural consequence, a decrease 
in the frequency of individual electrons is brought about, so that, 
in the case of a colourless substance, its absorption bands may be 
shifted out of the ultra-violet into the short-wave visible spectrum. 
It seems to us that phototropic change simply represents a concrete 
example of this generalisation, for despite the fact that the phe- 
nomenon is associated with widely varying classes of organic 
compounds, in all cases conjugated linkings are present, and conse- 
(^iiently the conditions necessary for electronic rearrangements 
obtain. The fact now established that phototropic change occurs 
in distinct phases would appear to support this assumption, the 
first effect of light doubtless being the displacement of one or 
more electrons from a particular unsaturated centre, thus producing 
the primary active phase. This may then pass, owing to a further 
regrouping of the mobile electrons within the molecule, into other 
configurations involving the conjugated system as a whole (compare 
Kermack and Robinson, T., 1922, 121 , 427). 

\ iewed in this light, a phototropic change would simply represent 
in intermediate stage of an irreversible chemical reaction. The 
ictive phases of liighcr energy content, which are similar to Baly's 
activated molecules {Phil. Mag., 1920, [vi], 40, 15), would tend 
either to lose energy and again pass into the inactive phase (re- 
crystallisation effect), or, on the other hand, to undergo complete 
chemical change with formation of a new substance. Thus Stobbe 
[loc. ciL) has found with the fulgides that, when the phototropic 
change is frequently repeated, the difference of colour between 
the two forms becomes gradually less, the phototropic process giving 
place to a non- reversible chemical reaction in which a substance of 
cMerent constitution is produced. Similarly, Halban and Geigel 
( 2 . physikal. Chem., 1920, 96 , 233) have shown that, in the case 
0 tetrabenzoylethylene, an irreversible chemical change rapidly 
0 ows the primary phototropic process. 

e acceleration of photo tropic action by rise of temperature, 
on a molecule which has been activated by light, readily becomes 
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explicable on this electronic basis, as it simply involves change of 
equilibrium between particular active phases. 


Expebimental. 

Cintiarnaldehydethiosemicarbazme, prepared by Freund and 

Schander’s method (JSer.. 1902, 35, 2602), and twice recryatallwd 
from aqueous alcohol, was obtained in colourless needles melting 
at 123°. From the results of a nitrogen estimation, the above 
authors considered this semicarbazone to be anhydrous [Found: 
fF and S ) N = 20'07. Calc, (anhydrous) N = 20'48 per cent.]. 
We have now ascertained that it is actually a hydrated substance, 
containing one molecule of water. This may be removed either 
by heating for some hours in a steam-oven or by keeping in an 
exsiccator over concentrated sulphuric acid for several days Like 
the above investigators, we invariably obtamed high values lor 
nitrogen when the analj-sis was carried out by the ordinary Duma, 
method. If, however, the procedure employed by Haas be adopted 
(T 1906, 59, 570), and the copper oxide be completely replaced 
by freshly fused granular lead chromate, normal results wU be 
riven It is necessary even here to carry out the combustion 
Leedingly slowly and to employ as high a temperature as pos*. 

The anhydrous thiosemicarbazone, after crystalhsation from 
chloroform, melts sharply at 139°. Curiously enough, with to 
substance no difficulty was experienced m obtaimng normal 
nitrogen values by the Dumas method. 

On exposure to sunhght for several hours, both substance 
assume a bright canary-yellow colour which pemsts on reinova 
from the source of light. Recrystallisation of the anhydiuus 
yellow modification from aqueous alcohol agam P^uces to 
colourless thiosemicarbazone hydrate, whereas, reciystalh^^rom 
chloroform, it separates out in the 

Compound melting at 123°. Found: C = 536, H 


of 


N = 19-1- H,0 = 8'2, 8'1. Ci„HiiN 3 S,H 20 requires C = 53;8; 

H = 5-8 ; ’ N = 18-8 ; H,0 = 8-1 per cent 5“,;] 

at 139°. Found: 0 = 582; H = 5-2; N = p4. 
requires C = 58-3 ; H = 5’4; N = 20-5 per cent 

o - Methoxycinnamaldehyde-semicar^zme. w y ^ ^ 

o-methoxycinnamaldehyde, dissolved “ ^ ° ^ semicarbazone 

an aqueous solution of semicarbazide acetate, 
was gradually precipitated, and a* 

from absolute alcohol. It forms colourless crys ^ ^ ygi-y 

and exhibits the phenomenon of revered fom 

pronounced degree. An attempt to obtain 
made by exposiug an alcoholic solution qf 
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thirty hours to the light of a quartz mercury lamp, but the original 
aemicarbaj&one alone was recovered (Found : N == 19*1. C^HigOoNg 
requires N = 19-2 per cent.). 

0-J)^e^Ao^cyc^wJUZ77^al<icA^/c^epAeJ^^foe7n.icar6a^^)n€ was prepared by 
mixing an alcoholic solution containing 20 grams of o-methoxy- 
cinnamaldehyde with 24 grams of phenyl semicarbazide hydro- 
chloride, dissolved in the minimum quantity of water. The orange- 
coloured precipitate which was immediately thrown out of solution 
ffas filtered off and, after twice crystallising from alcohol, the 
^Unylsemicarhazone was obtained in colourless leaflets melting at 
175°. It is interesting to note that, in general, semicarbazones 
exhibiting pronounced phototropic properties are first precipitated 
in coloured forms, and must thus be in the form of activated 
molecules. This same compound was readily produced by boiling 
cinnamaldehydeseraicarbazone with aniline for five minutes. On 
pouring the hot reaction mixture into dilute acetic acid, a semi- 
solid mass separated out, which became hard on standing. After 
crystallisation, first from benzene and finally from alcohol, the 
phenylsemicarbazone was obtained pure. This substance is highly 
phototropic and, after six hours* exposure to sunlight, develops, 
on the excited surface, a deep orange-yellow colour on placing in 
the dark. This colour again disappears on re-exposure to sunlight 
for two hours. Freshly prepared o-methoxycinnainaldehyde- 
phenylsemicarbazone, if immediately placed in the dark, remains 
colourless, proving definitely that activation by light is first 
necessary to promote the phototropic properties. The effect of 
heat in accelerating phototropic change is very evident with this 
compound. Exposure to bright light for about half-an-hour is 
sufficient to cause the development of a strong yellow colour at the 
temperature of a closed steam -oven, whereas, in the dark, at the 
ordinary temperature, colour is only very slowly developed. As 
in the case of certain stilbene derivatives phototropy was found 
to be dependent on the presence of oxygen in the enveloping gas 
(Stobbe and Mallison, Ber., 1913, 46, 1226), experiments were 
carried out with this phenylsemicarbazone in such a mamier that 
activation by light was effected in an oxygen-free atmosphere, 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen, respectively, being employed for 
1 18 purpose. The reversed phototropic effects were, however, 
lound to be unimpaired {Found : JSf = 14*3. requires 

= 14‘2 per cent.). 

^^'^^^hoxycinmimHehydethiosemicarbazone is rapidly precipitated, 
a tion of a hot aqueous solution of thiosemicarbazide to aJi 
CO 0 c solution of the aldehyde, as a yellow powder which, after 
crystallisations from ethyl alcohol, yields colourless needles 
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melting at 185°. It is sparingly soluble in hot cUoroform, more 
readily soluble in ethyl acetate or alcohol. This thiosemicarbaaone 
is intensely phototropic, becoming bright canary-'yellow 'wben 
exposed to Ught for a few hours. Various experiments were carried 
out in attempts to produce an isomeric form, but in every case 
unchanged thiosemicarbazone was regenerated (Found : N == 17-8 
CjiHigONgS requires N = 17’9 cent.). 

m - MeihoxyciniiaiTialdehydesemicaTbazone. w- - Methoxycumam* 
aldehyde, prepared by Pfeiffer’s method (AnwOen, 1917, 412, 
322), was condensed with semicarbazide acetate in the usual 
manner. The semicarbazone crystallises from alcohol in shining 
leaflets melting at 197°, readily soluble in ethyl alcohol, chloroform, 
or ethyl acetate, and insoluble in Ught petroleum. It exhibits 
very intense reversed phototropy, assuming a bright canary-yellow 
colour on being placed in the dark over-night, after an exposum 
of half-an-hour to ordinary sunlight. The colour entirely disappear 
on re-exposure to light (Found ; N = 18-9. CnHijO^Na requiref 
N = 19-2 per cent.). 

m-Methoxycinimmaldehydephenylsemicarbazone was thrown dowi 
as an orange-yellow precipitate from a reaction mixture containing 
5 grams of m-methoxycinnamaldehyde and 6 grams of phenyl- 
semicarbazide hydrochloride in aqueous alcohol. After recrystal- 
lisation from alcohol, it formed colourless leaflets melting at 161“ 
Unlike the semicarbazone itself, it is insensitive to Ught, being 
completely devoid of phototropic properties. That this compound 
is a normal phenylsemicarbazone is proved, not only by the lact 
that the aldehyde is regenerated on hydrolysis with 20 pet cent 
hydrochloric acid, but also by its preparation from m-methoiq’- 
cinnamaldehydesemicarbazone on boiling with amhne (Foun . 
N = 14-2 per cent. CijH^OaNa requires N = 14-2 per cent). 

n-MethoxycinnamcUdehydesemicarbazmie.— -The aldehyde i 

seLarbazone were prepared by Scholtz and Wiedemann s me« 
(Ber 1903, 36, 853), The semicarbazone forms colourless lea 
meltiuig at 202°. which even after exposure for three days to 
sunUght develop only feeble phototropio properties. The cow 
spending phenylsemicarbazone melts at 184 and is u 
pLotropic (Found; N = 14-2. C„H„0^3 N = 

^The thiosemicarbazone forms canary-yellow needles 
194° and is devoid of phototropio properties (Found : iN - 
CiiHijONaS requires N = 17'8 per cent.). 

In conclusion, we desire to express our thanks to 
Baly, F.R.S., for many valuable suggestions beanng on t 
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fffaphic examination of the compounds, to Dr. J. W. C, Phillips 
[or help hi connexion with the preparation and analysis of the 
ciDnamaldehydethiosemicarbazones, and also to the Council of the 
pepartment of Scientific and Industrial Research for grants which 
[lave enabled the work to be carried out. 

Pbtabtment of Obganio Chemistry, 

Xhe Untvebsity, Liverpool. [Recewed, December 2\8t, 1922.] 


QlChY^Stiulies in Mutual Soluhility, Part /. Intro- 
ductory. The Mutual Solubility of Glycerol and 
Aliphatic and Aromatic Ketones. 

By Basil Chakles McEwen. 

5 the course of an extensive investigation on the mutual solubility 
i carbon compounds a number of general principles governing the 
oiscibility of liquids have been observed. To illustrate these 
irinciples as briefly as possible, the solubility relations between a 
ingle carbon compound, namely, glycerol, and members of several 
ypical classes of carbon compounds have been selected for con- 
lideratioD. 

In general, a given solvent most readily dissolves those substances 
Mch are closely allied to it chemically, since, in such cases, solvent 
md solute contain within their molecules certain atoms or groups 
ffhich possess a mutual afl&nity for one another ; such mutual affinity 
jiving rise to what may be termed a “ solution stress ” between the 
lolvent and the solute. Thus, water tends to dissolve hydroxylic 
mpounds, such as the alcohols and phenols, on account of the 
nutual affinity between the oxygen atoms within the hydroxyl 
groups. In general, the more oxygen a compound conteins the 
more readily does it dissolve in water and other hydroxylic com- 
pounds. This is especially the case when the oxygen is present 
ifi combination with hydrogen, that is, as hydroxyl groups. When, 
bwever, the hydrogen of a hydroxyl group is replaced by an alphyl 
3r aryl radicle, the solubility in water and other hydroxylic com- 
poimda is lessened, owing to steric hindrance. 

flaschner and McEwen have shown (T., 1908, 93, 1000) that the 
increase of mutual solubility between water and members in the 
|ones of alcohols, aliphatic acids, and aliphatic amines, as w^ell as 
Jeen water and members of the pyridine and piperidine series, 
j® due to the respective oxygen and nitrogen atoms (carbon and 
ogen atoms causing a decrease in miscibility), and that, further, 
® ^rger the carbon-hydrogen group attached to the oxygen or 
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nitrogen, or the nearer such a group U to these atoms, the sjaaUj, 
is the mutual solubility. The same general rules have been foui^j 
to apply to glycerol, which, on account of the three hydroxyl groups 
within its molecule, resembles water in many of its solubility 

relationships. v i, 

The introduction of an amino-group into an aliphatic or aiomatk 
hydrocarbon increases its solubility in water and other hydroxyl® 
compounds, on account of the mutual affinity between the oxygen 
in the hydroxyl group and the nitrogen in the ammo-group. Thus, 
for example, methylamine and aniline are more readily soluble in 
water and glycerol than are methane and benzene in the same 
solvents. The introduction of alphyl and aryl groups decreases 
the solubility of carbon compounds in water and other hydroxylie 
compounds, and increases their solubility in hydrocarbons. The 
higher members of the homologous series of alcohols, aldehydes, 
ketones, and acids, for example, are less soluble in water and 
glycerol than the lower members, which possess a smaller carbon 
intent whilst, on the other hand, as the hydrocarbon character 
becomes more fully developed in the higher homologues they 
become increasingly soluble in other hydrocarbons Thus, the 
mutual solubility of two liquids is, in general, afieeted by the into, 
duction of any substituent into the molecule of one of iljehqur a 
n the substituent in the first liquid possess but httlc affinity o, 
atoms or groups within the molecule of the second hquid th 
mutual solubility tends to decrease, the diminution bejug di hr 
mined not only by the chemical nature, but also by the Rjiaiia 
.^Snships of any substituents introduced into the moWc 
in accordance with the general principles of stenc hudmtr. 
Glycerol, for example, is miscible with aniline in all pmportir^^ 
but is soluble in o-toluidine only to a small extent at the ordmaq 
temperature, although the upper 
o-toWdine and glycerol can be realised without 
is miscible with p-toluidine in all 
above the melting point of the latter, namely. 42 8 ) 
solubiUty being less affected in this case, on account of the grea 
remoteness of the methyl group from the 

The secondary and tertiary monoamines also ® P ^ 
decrease in their miscibility with glycerol, 
of the alkyl groups attached to the J 

in mutual solubility in these cases must b 
hindrance, the nitrogen atom being prevented 
ciently close to a hydroxyl group of the glyce”’ jj^ve full pl»P 
affinity between the oxygen and mtogen atoi^ ^ 

The increased solubility in hydrocarbon solvents occasioneu 
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jiiti«duction of alkyl groups into carbon compounds must be attri- 
buted to mutual affinity between the carbon atoms (and, possibly, 
bydiogen atoms) in solvent and solute. Thus, the mutual solubility 
of glycerol and aniline is partly due to the mutual affinity between 
tie nitrogen in the amino-group of the aniline and the oxygen in 
one or more of the hydroxyl groups of the glycerol, and partly to 
tie mutual affinity between the carbon atoms in the two compounds. 
That the former is the predominating influence is shown by the slight 
miscibility, at the ordinary temperature, of o-toluidine and glycerol 

Again, phenol is completely miscible with glycerol at all temper- 
atures; the replacement of the hydrogen in the hydroxyl group by 
an alkyl group, for example, by a methyl group, considerably 
reduces the miscibility. Thus, the upper critical solution temper- 
ature of glycerol and anisole is 275*5°. If a hydroxyl group be 
DOW introduced into the ortho-position (guaiacol), the mutual 
solubility will be greatly increased; and although guaiacol and 
glycerol are not completely miscible at all temperatures, yet the 
complete solubility curve for this pair of liquids can be experi- 
meutally realised (see Part 11). 

Even if the substituent in an aromatic derivative possess great 
mutual affinity for a particular atom or group in another liquid, 
the mutual solubility may still be lowered if the substitution occur 


m the ortho-position to the particular group which originaUy 
determined the mutual solubility. Thus benzene is sparingly 
miscible with glycerol ; phenol is completely miscible with glycerol 
It all temperatures ; benzaldehyde is completely miscible with 
glycerol only above 160*7° (the upper critical solution temperature 
for glycerol and benzaldehyde). Yet the introduction of a hydroxyl 
^up in the ortho -position to the aldehydo-group in benzaldehyde 
the mutual aolubiUiy, the upper critical solution temperature 
[or glycerol and salicylaldehyde being 176-6°. 

In general, ii the miscibility of a given liquid, X, nith an aromatic 
containing a particular group. A, be greater than the 
amcibihty of the same liquid, X, with the aromatic compound 
»ton the group A is replaced by a different group, B, then, if both 
i ^ ^ introduced into the aromatic compound 

e ortho-position to one another, the miscibility with the liquid 

anlm ^ ^ was present, 

TliiB 2 ener!r°f^^ ® was present, 

g aer^sation will be considered more fuUy in Parts II and III. 

■ilerw.,’** of the solubility curves were made by 

into two method, the temperature at which separation 

“‘wdard determined by means of 

^ chutz thermometers. A narrow tube was blown out 
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at one end into a small bulb, sind, at the other end, drawn out into 
a capillary. The capillary was scratched at a point near its open 
end with a diamond, and the whole tube was carefully cleaned and 
weighed. A definite quantity of glycerol was introduced by 
of a not too fine capillary pipette, and after the open end of the 
capillary had been sealed to prevent absorption of moisture by the 
glycerol the tube was again weighed. The tube was placed on a 
watch-glass, and the end of the capillary broken off cleanly, at the 
place scratched by the diamond. A definite quantity of the second 
liquid was then introduced by means of another capillary pipette 
and the open end of the capillary tube again sealed. The tube 
together with the small piece of capillary on the watch-glass, was 
weighed, and the weight of the second liquid introduced obtained, 


Fig. 1. 



1 == Acetone. glycerol. lI~Methyl ethyl ketotie glycerol. llI=Am- 
j^ienone. -f glycerol. 

In the case of solids with low melting points, such as thymol and 
p-toluidine, the same procedure was adopted, the solid being first 
melted and then introduced in the liquid state. As a large number 
of the solubility measurements were carried out at a temperature 
exceeding 38°, it was found desirable, in the case of volatile liqui<k, 
to cool both the small bulb tube and the vessel containing the liquid 
in ice-water before introducing the liquid into the bulb. Since, 
in certain cases, slight decomposition occurred when the liquid 
mixtures were heated to high temperatures, each mixture was only 
used for one determination at the upper part of any solubility curve, 
Merck’s “ Bidistilled Extra Pure Glycerol (Ph. Brit.) ” was 
employed in aU the solubility determinations. Freeh portions were 
used for the determination of each solubility curve, to ensure 
freedom from absorbed moisture. The purest obtainable samples 
of the other liquids were fractionated and the fractions hoi ng 
at the temperatures specified in each case were employeqjin e 
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of the solubility cuires. The refractive indices 
of the liqui<is were also determined as a test of their purity. 

In the following tables the amounts of the rei^ctive ketones are 
given hi peroentege by weight of the solution. The results are 

reproduced in Fig- 1- 


Acetone. 

Soln. pt. 

Acetone. 

Soln. pt. 

89*61 

40-0^ 

48-43 

95-5° * 

86*93 

68-5 

46-31 

95-3 * 

76-96 

81*3 

45-75 

95-3 

6742 

91-7 

44-67 

95-2 

64*47 

93*5 

34-74 

90*9 

57-25 

95-5 

29-24 

86-3 

56*59 

95*5 

26-58 

81-3 

55-34 

95*6 ♦ 

20-44 

66-6 

53-07 

95*7 

15-77 

44-8 

. 51-28 

95-6 • 

10-90 

9-5 

Methyl 


Methyl 


ethyl ketone. 

Soln. pt. 

ethyl ketone. 

Soln. pt. 

92-14 

55*5“ 

41-27 

163*2° 

86-55 

118-5 

3617 

162*5 

74*78 

150*0 

26-75 

155-5 

67-14 

161*5 

13-21 

128-5 

60-25 

164*5 

10-73 

116-5 

53-84 

164-5 

4-00 

37-5 

Acetophenone. 

Soln. pt. 

A ce tophenone . 

Soln. pt. 

97*13 

90-5° 

42-00 

185-0° * 

95-30 

113*5 

34-62 

184-0 

83-42 

162-5 

21-14 

174-5 

75*07 

175*5 

15-88 

164-0 

61-90 

183-6 

8-86 

136-5 

53-32 

185*5 * 

4*38 

97-5 

51-13 

185-4 ♦ 




Critical opalescence observed. 


(Slight decomposition occurred at high temperatures in the case 
of methyl ethyl ketone and glycerol, the contents of the bulb tube 
becoming slightly brown, and a lower value for the solution point 
being obtained at each subsequent determination.) 

Glycerol: B. p. 288-l°/715'5 mm.; = 1*4634. 

Acetone : B. p. 54*5° /7 15*5 mm. ; = 1*3514. 

Methyl ethyl ketone : B. p. 79-07715-5 mm.; == 1*3800. 
Acetophenone : B, p. 200*1°/715*5 mm.; = 1*5252. 

The upper critical solution temperature for glycerol and acetone 
8, accordingly, 95*7°. The replacement of a methyl group in acetone 
by an ethyl group raises the upper critical solution temperature 
by nearly 70®, the upper critical solution temperature for glycerol 
and methyl ethyl ketone being 164*5°. The replacement of a methyl 
group in acetone by a phenyl group raises the upper critical solution 
temperature by nearly 90°, the upper critical solution temperature 
for glycerol and acetophenone being 185*5°. 

In general, the larger the alkyl group attached to the carbonyl 
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group of a ketone, the smaller is the mutual solubility with glyoerol 
The upper parts of the curves, as is generally the case, are nearlv 
symmetrical : the lower halves of the curves cannot be obtaiug/ 
on account of the appearance of a solid phase. ’ 

H.E.H. The Nizam’s College, 

Hyderabad, Deccajs, India. [iJeccived, Jvly 2?wi, 1923 j 


CCLVI. — Studies in Mutual Soluhility, Part II, 
Mutual Soluhility of Glycerol and Alcohols, Alde- 
hydes, Phenols, and their Derivatives. 

By Basel Chables McEwen. 

Glycerol, like water, is miscible in all proportions with the lower 
members in the series of monohydric saturated aliphatic alcohols. 

It is also miscible with the lower 
members in the series of aromatic 
alcohols. isoButyl alcohol and 
aec .-butyl alcohol have upper 
critical solution temperatures 
with water of 130° and 1137“ 
respectively, but are completely 
miscible with glycerol. isoAmyl 
alcohol has an upper critical 
solution temperature with glyce- 
rol of 74’2°. In the following 
table the amount of woamyl 
alcohol is given in percentage 
by weight of the solution; 
the results are reproduced in 
Fig. 1. 

woAmyl 

SoLu. pt. alcohol. Soln. pt. 

73- 0'’ 19-20 TI-S'’ 

74- 1* 13-97 66-5 

74-2* 10-35 580 

73-7 5-05 21-5 

♦ Critical opalescence observed. 

woAmyl alcohol : B. p. 129*3° /715'5 mm. ; == 1*3990. 

Similarly, glycerol is completely miscible with the lower members 
in the series of monohydric phenols, but becomes less soluble with 
increase in the size of the carbon-hydrogen group, or groups, in die 
higher homologues. Thus thymol, m. p. 51°, has an upper critica 
solution temperature with glycerol of 218*5°. 



woAmyl woAmyl 

alcohol. Soln. pt. alcohol. 
84-26 12-5® 46-16 

76-21 36-8 36-79 

62-40 61-4 31-90 

54-41 69-3 27-62 
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The solubility relations between glycerol and benzaldehyde 
and salicylaldehyde, between glycerol and ai^ole, and glycerol 
jjjd guaiacol are shown in the following table, and in Figs. 2, 3, and 
4, The amount of the aromatic compound is, in each case, given 
jn percentage by weight of the solution. 

Fio. 2. 



I^Benzaldehpde -f- glycerol. II = Salicylaldehyde + glycerol 


Benzalde- 

hyde. 

Soln. pt. 

97-02 

85-5” 

94-54 

107-6 

90-10 

[127-5 

77-13 

152-6 

62-30 

159-5 

55-29 

160-7* 

49-22 

160-3* 

26-63 

144-5 

23-87 

140-0 

12-42 

123-5 

7-74 

103-5 

4-53 

67-5 


Salicyl- 
aldehyde. Soln. pt. 
95-60 106-5” 

91-38 143-5 

77-02 170-5 

58-67 176-& 

52-22 176-6 

48-32 176-5 

41-82 176-5 

26-54 165-5 

18-30 148-5 

5-36 91-5 


Guaiacol. 

77-40 

75-22 

74-72 

73-03 

68-02 

61-93 

61-35 


Soln. pt. 
No separation 
between 


35” 

and 

90” 

66-0 

and 

52-5 

67-0 

and 

51-6 

72-9 

and 

47-0 

79-5 

and 

42-0 

83-0 < 

’ and 

39-9 

83-0^ 

' and 

39-9 


Guaiacol. 

59-89 

54-56 

46-18 

39-04 

38-82 

31-88 

28-57 


Critical opalescence observed. 

VOL. exxin. 


Aniaole. 

Soln. pt. 

90-12 

230-5” 

78-80 

263-5 

69-46 

273-5 

53-41 

275-5 

44-02 

274-5 

27-68 

250-6 

11-29 

185-5 

6-07 

161-5 


Soln. pt. 

No separation 
between 

83-0“ •and 39-5” 

83-4 ♦ and 39-8 • 
82-6 and 40-7 * 
80-4 and 41-8 
80-1 and 42-2 
73-5 and 46-6 
No separation be- 
tween 35” and 80” 
(a faint cloudiness 
observed a4 61 — 
62”). 

4 U 



Perce/fUa^c oj anisolc^ 
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(SliAt decomposition occurred »t 

IJermaldehyde and glycerol, galioylaldehyde ^^^yoerol, and 
Misole and gCerol, the contents of the bulb tnte 
brown and a lower value for the solution pomt being obt.^ 
e^h subsequent determination. No decomposition ^curred «tl» 
case of guaiacol and glycerol, on account of the lower value of 
the upper critical solution temperature.) i.kqkk 

BeSdehyde : B. p. 177-l“/716-6 mm.; = 15^5. 
Salicylaldehyde : B. p. 194-r/715-5 mm. ; = 1 5632. 

Anisole : B. p. 150-2° /715-5 mm.; = 1 5080. 

Guaiacol (chem. pur. synthet.) : B. p. 202-3°/716-l mm.; = 

1-5341. 

Fig. 4. 



ss'Er.ss tr-.: 

d«„ion ol > hydn.1,1 group m “ ^,1 

group (guaiacol) raises the mutual small mnge oi 

is «<>“P>«tely c3ete solubility curve ^ 

fal of r^tilinear diameters holds 

whilst the diameter is somewhat more sh rp y 

part of the solubUity ring. ^ ortho-position t( 

j's£;S'^rp i ‘beiiSyd' ^ 
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in Part I {preoedii^ tiie mutual solubility is less than for 

either glycerol and phenol, or glycerol and benzaldehyde. 

jVn explanation of these solubility relationships appears to be 
fnmighed by the assumption of a mutual attraction between the 
oxygen atoms modified, to a greater or less extent, by the influence 
^ gterio hindrance. Thus phenol and glycerol are miscible in all 
proportions. o-Cresol and glycerol are still miscible in all propor- 
tions, the steric hmdrance of the methyl group not being sufiaciently 
gieat to prevent complete miscibility. If the methyl group be 
replaced by a me'^oxy-group, we find that guaiacol and glycerol 
are only completely miscible below 39-5'’ and above 83-5°, a small 
amount of mutual attraction being set up between the oxy^n 
atoms in the two adjacent groups in the benzene ring, so that the 
remaining attraction for the oxygen atoms in the glycerol is weakened . 
The amoxmt of mutual attraction between the oxygen atoms in the 
rtho-position, in this case, will not be very great, because the 
lethyl group attached to the oxygen in the m ethoxy -group screens, 

0 a large extent, the oxygen atom in that group, so that the oxygen 
a the adjacent hydroxyl group exerts nearly as much attraction 
or the oxygen in the glycerol hydroxyl groups as in the preceding 
ase of o-cresol and glycerol. Ihe steric hindrance exerted by the 
Dethyl group attached to the oxygen atom in the methoxy-group 
j well shown by the sparing mutual solubility of anisole and glycerol 
the upper critical solution temperature for this pair of liquids 
leing 275*5°). Again, if an aldehydo-group be introduced in the 
irtho-position to the hydroxyl group in phenol (salicylaldehyde), 
he miscibility with glycerol is considerably reduced (upper critical 
dilution temperature = 176*6°). This would indicate the existence 
if a moderate amount of mutual attraction between the oxy^n 
itoms in the adjacent hydroxyl and aldehydo-groupa, and a corre- 
iponding weakening in the remaining attraction for the oxygen 
itoms in the glycerol. It should therefore follow that the mutual 
»lubihty of glycerol and benzaldehyde should be greater than that 

glycerol and anisole, and such, in fact, is found to be the case. 
Meed, the upper critical solution temperature of glycerol and 
^aldehyde (160*7°) is even lower than that of glycerol and 
»licylaldehyde (176*6°). 

It would be anticipated that the introduction of an aldehydo- 
into, say, guaiacol, if not in the ortho -position to either the 
^ J? or the methoxy-group, would somewhat increase the 

1 ility with glycerol, and it was found that, whilst the upper 
K solution temperature for glycerol and guaiacol was 83*5°, 
mm was miscible with glycerol in all proportions above its 

point, 80°. The introduction of a carbon-hydrogen side 

4h2 
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chain into guaiacol should, on the other hand, reduce the ^ibility 
with elvcerol. Thus eugenol and glycerol were found to have , 
much Wgher upper critical solution temperature than guaiacol 

^"^to^tC^^se of pyrocatechol, where two hydroxyl grou^ are in , 
the ortho-position in the benzene nucleus, it was found that there 
was complete miscibiUty with glycerol at temperatures ateve the 
melting point of pyrocatechol, 104°. Now, although in to ^ 
there may be assumed to be a moderate amount of mutual attraction 
between the oxygen atoms in the adjacent hydroxyl groups in the 
benzene nucleus, yet, since there are two hydroxyl grou^ present, 
the remaining attraction exerted by both groups for the oxygen 
^ms in the glycerol is still sufficient to determine complete mis- 
s's* to the nature of the mutual affinity between the oxygen 
atoms in the cases considered, little evidence is available. Smce 
an element such as oxygen may show more than one valency it « 
possible that in the presence of a second oxygen atom, whether m 
to^same or another molecule, additional valencies may come into 
Thus if oxygen be regarded as functioning as a quadnyalcnt 
Sment, th; two additional valencies of the oxygen atom m a 
rnoTecui; of one liquid may exert an attractive force on an oxyger 
Ttom in a molecule of another liquid, the oxygen atom m the second 
U^iid also possessing two additional valencies This attractiv. 
force may be sufficient to determine the complete msciMity o 
the liquii^ unless reduced to a greater or less extent by either t 

the second liquid. 

H.E.H. The ^ixam’s Co^o^, [Beceived, July ind. 192J.1 

Hyderabad, Deccah, india. i 


CCLWIL-Dyestup Derived from Heterocydk Bas^ 
containing Beactive Methyl Gronps. 

By James Lkonabd Bkiebley Smith. 

densing the alkiodides of 

containing a reactive methyl group, with P (Konig, I f' 

Syde are pronounced photographic sensitisers (Komg. 
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Chem., 1912, [ii], 86, 172; K<$mg and Treichel, ibid., 1921, [ii], 
102, ^3 ; Barbier, BuU Soc. chim., 1920, [iv], 27, 427 ; Mills and 
pope, T., 1922, 121, 946;. Mills and Smith, ibid., p. 2724). 

A series of dyestuffs of this type has therefore been prepared 
from the methiodides of various heterocyclic compounds, in order 
to observe the effect of various substituents on the photosensitising 
action of this class of dyestuffs. 

The observation of Mills and Smith (toe. cit.) of the unusually high 
reactivity of the 2-methyl group in the alkiodides of the thiazole 
bases is confirmed by these experiments. All the methiodides of 
the 4- and S-substituted derivatives of 2-methyltliiazole (I) reacted 
exceedingly readily with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde and with 
nitrosodimethylaniline. The same is true of the methiodides of 
!-methylbenzothiazole (II) and of the 2-methyl-a- and -p-naptha- 
iuazoles (III and IV). However, the methiodides of 2 : 3-dimethyl- 
)enziininazole (V) and 2:3: 3-trimethylindolenine (VI) condensed 
ess readily with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde than the 2-methyl- 
thiazole methiodides. 


S 

/\ 

HC CMe 
HC — NMel 
{!*) 

MeIN==CMe 

/ \/V ^ 


v\/ 

(III.) 


(ir.) 

S— CMe 

/\A/NMeI 

\/^\/* 

(IV.) 


(V.) 

C.H4<Sl>CMe 

(VI.) 


The resulting 2-p-dimethylammostyryi derivatives all possess 
photosensitising properties. In the simple thiazole series, the extra 
sensitiveness conferred on the gelatino-silver bromide photographic 
plate by the dyestuff increases regularly with the complexity of 
the substituent groups : a comparison of the 2-p-dimethyiamino- 
siyiyl derivatives of II, V, and VI has shown that the photo- 
sensitising property and the colour of the compound are changed 
very considerably by the substituiion of “NMe or “CMcg for 
All the compounds described diminish the normal speed of 
the gelatino-bromide plate. With exception of the light yellow 
2-p-dimethyIaminostyryl-3-methylbenziminazole methiodide, they 
are highly coloured, lustrous, crystalline compounds, useless as 
dyestufis because of the fugitive character of the shades on silk 
in regard to light and washing. The discharge of the colour by 
^imeral acids, and its restoration by the addition of alkali are 
characteristic of all these compounds. 
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II. The Anils of the 4- and 6’Sub^itfuied 2‘‘Alddi^fdGihia2^ 
Mdhiodides.—lt was shown by Kanfmann and Vallette 
1912, 45, 1737) that quinaldine alkiodides condense with nittx)6o. 
dimethylaniline in the presence of piperidine, to yidd the highly 
coloured n^nila of qmnoline-2-aldehyde alkiodides. Mills and Smith 
(loc, dt) have shown that 4 .phenyl- 2 -methyIthiazole methiodide can 
undergo a similar condensation, 

M these anils only differ from the corresponding dimethyl- 
aminostyryl derivatives in having the system “CH:N“ in place of 
-CHICH-, a series of them was prepared for comxianson with the 
styrylthiazole derivatives. Since these anils are highly coloured 
compounds, nitrosodimethylaniline in alcoholic solution in the 
presence of piperidine serves as a very delicate test for the reactivity 
of a methyl group in the methiodides of methyl-substituted hetero- 
cyclic compounds. All the methiodides of the 4- and S-substituted 
derivatives of 2-methyithiazole are exceedingly reactive, giving 
this test in a few seconds in the cold. 

These anil methiodides are more highly coloured than the corre- 
sponding styryl compounds, and differ from them in a marked 
degree in photosensitising properties ; the anils all decrease very 
considerably the normal sensitiveness of the gelatino-silver bromide 
photographic plate. It is not improbable that this is due to the 
“ screening ” effect of the colour imparted to the plate, since these 
dyestuffs are very highly coloured. 

These anil methiodides are useless as dyestuffs, as the red colour 
imparted to silk is very fugitive in daylight, and may easily he 
removed by washing. The colour of the anil in solution is very 
easily discharged by acids, but may be restored slowly by the 

addition of alkali. , . ^ 

The apparatus and method employed for taking the spectro- 
craphs of the compounds described in the present paper are sab- 
stantially the same as those described by Mills and Pope {Phot. J., 
1920, 60, 186). 

Experimental. 


Z-MdkyUhiazole Methiodide, C4HIjNS,CH,I.-2-Methylthiazole, 
prepared from thioacetamide and chloroacetal by Hantzsct* 
method {Anruden, 1888, 250, 270), was converted alf qa® 
titatively into the methiodide by heating ’«^th methyl loWe to 
four hours at 60° ; the reaction also proceeds rapidly at the or*na 
temperature. This methiodide, which was tC 

water and sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, crystaUw ro 
former solvent in colourless needles subliming at 2 
melting at 300° in a sealed tube (Found : I = 62'57. Cj ji' , 
requires I = 52*70 per cent.). 
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2 .T^-IHm£ihylamhu>s^^ MetModide, C^HiyNglS. — On 

heating ft solution of 2-infithyltIiiazola methic^de (4-0 grams) and 
pdimetliylfti^obenzaldehyde (2^5 grams) in alcohol (60 c.c.) 
^th piperidine (0*6 c.c.), a red colour developed rapidly; after 
boiling for four hours, red crystals (I gram) separated from the 
solution on cooling. These, having been collected, washed with 
bot water and ether, and recrystallised from methyl alcohol, gave 
fine, red needles with faint blue reflex, m. p. 253® (decomp.) (Found ; 
I^33'98; S = 8'80. Ci4Hi;iNgIS requires I = 34*14 ; 8 — 8*61 
per cent.). , 

This dyestuff resembles very closely the 2.^-dimethylammo- 
styrylpyridine methiodide described by Mills and Pope {loc. cU.), 
The colour in solution is orange. The dyestuff is a photosensitiser 
for the gelatine- bromide plate, and confers an extra sensitiveness 
which extends to ASSOO, with a maximum at A5000. 

2^i^-DimethylamimstyrylA--methyUhiazole Mdhiodide. — 2 : 4.IM. 
methylthiazole methiodide (8 grams), prepared by Hantzsch’s 
method {Annaien, 1888, 260, 265), and p-dimethylaminobenzalde- 
hyde (4*7 grams) were heated in alcohol (1(X) c.c.) with piperidine 
(M C.C.), a red colour appearing immediately. The red ciystals 
(4 grams) that had formed after one hour's boiling separated from 
methyl alcohol in red needles with blue reflex, m, p. 269® (decomp ) 
(Found : C = 46*65; H = 4*95; I ^ 32*91 ; S =: 8*24. C,,H,gNjS 
requires C - 46*63 ; H -= 4*92 ; I = 32*90 ; S = 8*29 per cent.). 

The colour in solution is deep orange. The extra sensitiveness 
conferred by the dyestuff on the gelatino-bromide plate extends 
to \5950, with a maximum at A 5500. 


i-Phmyl-2 : 5-dimelhyUhiazok, CuHuNS. — An equimolecular 
mixture of u-bromopropiophenone (Pampel and Schmidt, Ber., 
I88li, 19, 2896) and thioacetamide reacted vigorously when mois- 
tened with alcohol and warmed gently; the crystalline product 
was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid. From the solution 
after nitration from tar the base was set free by alkali as an oil, 
wM was extracted with ether and dried with potassium hydroxide! 

The oil remaining after evaporation of the ether was fractionated 
when i-pMnyl-2 ; 5~dimethyhhiazole passed over at 296" /7 58 mm' 
MS colourless, highly refractive oil with a faint aromatic odour! 
Ihe yield was 40 per cent, of the theoretical (Found : S = 17'07 
requires 8 = 16-93 per cent.). The picraie forms 
^den.yellow needles, m. p. 128°, and the chloroplatinaU fine, 
yeltowne^to from water, m. p. 299" (decomp.) (Found : Pt = 24-68. 
1 pr ^ = 24-74 per- cent.). 

P^nyl.^-.h-dimM.yUhiazdle methiodide, CijH,,NS,CH,I H.0 

prepared by heating the base with methyl'iodide in a S 
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tube for forty-eight hours at 100®. On reciystallisation. 
water, in which it is very soluble, it was obtained as colourless^ 
monohydrated needles. The anhydrous salt is a yellow, crystalline 
powder, m. p. 171® (Found : HgO = 6 03. CiaHi4NlS,H20 
requires HjO - 516 per cent. Found : I = 38'30. 
requires I == 38*37 per cent.). 

2 -^-l)inidhylaminostyryl - 4 - phenyl - 5 - methyUhiazote mmiodide, 

C HasN^IS, was prepared from 4-phenyl-2 ; 5-dimethylthiazole 
methiodide and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde by the method 
described above. On recrystallisation from methyl alcohol, in 
which it is much more soluble than the other related compounds, it 
was obtained as opaque prisms with intense green reflex, m. p. 21a'' 
(decomp.) (Found: 1-27*51; S = 6*90. CaiHjjNIS reauires 
1 = 27-49; S — 6*93 per cent.). 

The colour in solution is purple. The dy^tuff is a powerful 
photoeensitiser for green, and the extra sensitiveness conferred on 
Sie gelatino-bromide plate extends to X6250, the sensitisation band 
being uniformly intense to X5800, for moderate exposures. 

4 : 6.Diphenyl-2-methyUhiazoleM€ihiodide, :5. 

Diphenyl-2 -methylthiazole was prepared from thioacetamide and 
biomodeoxybenzoin (Limpricht and Schwanert, Anmjlen, 1870, 
155, 68) os described by Hubacher {ibid.y 1890, 259, 244). The 
methiodide, prepared by heating the base with methyl iodide m a 
sealed tube for forty-eight hours at 100®, crystallises from alcohol, 
in which it is very soluble, in colourless needles, m. p. 197® (Found : 

I = 32*16. C17H15NIS requires I — 32*31 per cent.). 

2 - p - Dimethylaminostyryl -4:5- diphenyUhiazole methiodide (3 
grams), obtained from the above methiodide (4 pms) in the 
manner previously described, after boibng the solution for twenty 
minutes, crystallises from methyl alcohol in purple ne^le^ m p 
234® (decomp.) (Found : I = 24*27 ; S ^ 6*21. 
requires I - 24:24; S - 6*11 per cent.). 

The colour in solution is purple. The dyestuff confers ext^ 
sensitiveness on the gelatino-bromide plate extending to 
with a maximum at A5600, although the sensitisation band is 
considerably less intense than that of the previously descnbed 

2^-Dim€ihylaminoatyrylben2othiazole methiodide 
from 2-methylbenzothiazole methiodide and 
benzaldehyde according to the method de^nbed ^ 
recrystallisation from methyl alcohol, the dyestuff v,as obtamed^® 
steel-blue needles, m. p. 250“ (decomp.) (Found: I = 

a..- »» 
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sensitiveness on the gelatino-biomide plate extending to A6700 
^th a maximum at A5700. ' 

Konig and Treichel (/oc. cit.) have prepared the methoperchlorate 
corresponding mth the above methiodide. but give no details of 
its photosensitiBii^ action. 

i.^.NapMhylMhy^^^ C,,H,,NS.^An equimalecular mix- 
ture of bromo-^-naphthyl methyl ketone (Miiller and Pechmann Ber, 
1889, 22 , 2561 ; Pampel and Schmidt, Ber., 1886, 19 , 2898) and 
tJiioacetamide was moistened with alcohol and heated on the water- 
bath for half an hour : the resulting semi -crystalline product was 
extracted with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and the base was 
set free from the ^trate by alkali as an oil, which was extracted 
with ether, and dried over caustic potash. The oil remaininif 
niter evaporation of the ether was distilled in a vacuum, when 
i.f,mphthyl-2-melhyUhiazok passed over at 208°/15 mm* as a 
colourless, viscous oU, which may be distilled unehaneed at 
3637747 mm. (Found : S = 14-35. C„H„NS requires S^4-22 
per cent.). 

It is easily soluble in alcohol or ether, but insoluble in water 
The hydrochloride forms colourless needles which are decomposed 
by water; the picrate, yellow needles, m. p. 179°, and the chloro 
pitUiruUe, yellow prisms from hot water (Found • Pt = 59-^ 
CjgH^^CIjNjSaPt requires Pt = 22-67 per cent.) 

H-Naphthyl^-methyUhiazole methiodide was obtained quanti- 
tatively by heating fte base with methyl iodide in a sealed tube 
or thirty hours at 100 . It forms almost colourless needles from 
alcohol, m. p. 222“ (decomp.) (Found: 1 = 34-50. C,,H,.N1S 
requires I = 34-60 per cent.). “ 

inhot alTOho* 

J V-DimethyhmmostyryU-^.na^ „,ethiodide was pre- 

2^ from the above methiodide in the manner described for 

fc (1^^ w recrystellisation from methyl alcohol, 

h dy stuff was obtoined as red crystals ivith green reflex, m, p 

(decomp.) (Found: 1 = 25-25; S = 642 C H N TS 
requii^ I 25 ,^' S — ^ rv,* 

is oranee The * ct cent.). The colour in solution 

gelatino^hm^^ dpstuff confers an extra sensitiveness on the 
^15800^ ^ extends to A6300, rvith a maximum 

W8.™.i.-Th,. 
methyl.a.naDhthath^ i'^’ ^ Pee cent, yield, by heating 2- 

‘sfction from 1 h'f ** 

from alcohol, the methiodide was obtained as straw. 

4 n* 
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coloured prisms, m. p. 234° (decomp.) (Foimd : 1 3 *;^^ 

Ci 3 H^ 1 S requires I = 37*24 per cent). 

The methiodide is almost insoluble in cold alcohol or water; one 
part dissolves in about 60 parts of boiling alcohol. 

meihiodidt was pt^ 

pared by the general method described above. On recrystallisation 
from methyl alcohol, it was obtained in prisms with green 
m. p. 232° (decomp.) (Found : I — 26*72. CggHjiNjIS required 
I = 26*91 per cent.). 

The colour in solution is magenta. The dyestufi oonfew an 
extra sensitiveness on the gelatino-bromide plate which extends to 
X6800, with a ma xim um at X59()0. 

1- MUhyh^’Ua^UhxUhiazoU Methiodide, CjjHgNSjCIHgl.^Xhis 
methiodide was obtained, almost quantitatively, by heating 
2 -methyl-P'naphthathiazole (Jacobson, Ber., 1887, 20, 1897) with 
methyl iodide in a sealed tube for fifteen hours at 100 °. On 
recrystallisation from alcohol, the salt was obtained as straw, 
coloured needles, m. p. 245° (decomp.) (Found : I = 36 92, 
CigHjaNlS requires I == 37*24 per cent.). 

The methiodide is almost insoluble in cold alcohol or water, but 
is fairly soluble in hot alcohol. 

2- p-Dimdhylaminostyryl‘^‘napMhcUhiazole methiodide was pre- 
pared by the general method described above. By recrystallisation 
from methyl alcohol, it was obtained as lustrous blue needles, 
m. p. 266° (decomp.) (Found : I = 26*72 ; S = 6*78. 022021 ^ 2 ^ 
requires I ~ 26*91 ; S = 6-78 per cent.). 

The colour in solution is purple. The dyestufi confers an extra 
sensitiveness on the gelatino-bromide plate which extends to 
X6700 with a maximum at X6100. 

2 - p “ Dimelhylaminoslyryl - 3 - meihylbenziminazciU Methiodide.— k 
solution of 2 : S-dimethylbenziminazole methiodide (Fischer, Ber., 
1892, 25, 2838) (2*3 grams) and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde 
( 1-2 grams) in alcohol (20 c.c.) was boiled with piperidine (0*8 c.c.), 
and light yellow crystals (1 gram) separated after three hours, 
Recrystalli^d from methyl alcohol, the dyestuff was obtained aa 
lustrous yellow needles, which did not melt at 310° (Found: C = 
54*55; H = 5*25; 1 = 30*38. requires C = 54*41 ; 

H = 5*25; I = 30*31 per cent.). 

The colour in solution is lemon-yellow. The dyestuff confers an 
extra sensitiveness on the gelatino-bromide plate which extends to 
X6800, with a maximum at X6200. 

2-'p-Diinethylamino8tyryl-^ : S-dimethyltTuklenine Methiodide.--i^ 
heating a solution of 2:3: S-trimethylindolenine methio^® 
(2*6 grams) (Fischer, Anruden, 1887, 242, 353) and p-dimethyl- 
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jyjiiuobenzalddhyde (1’3 grams) in alcohol (30 c.o.) with piperidine 
(9*3 c.c.)* intense purple colour developed rapidly. After 
boiling for eight hours, the solution was poured into 6 per cent, 
tjotassium iodide solution (300 c.c,), when an iridescent tar was 
precipitated, which soon crystallised. This, having been collected, 
cashed with benzene, water, and ether, and recrystallised from 
methyl alcohol, gave the dyestuff (1 gram) as steel-blue needles, 
m. p. 238° (decomp.) (Found: 1 = 291. requires 

j = 29’4r per cent.). 

The colour in solution is purple, and is easUy discharged by 
acids but is restored a few minutes after the addition of alkali. 
The dyestuff depresses the normal speed of the gelatino-bromide 
plate, hnt confers an extra sensitiveness which extends te the 
D line. 

The ^’DimethylamiTio-anil of 2-AlciehydoA-methyltkiazole Meth- 
iorfide.— When piperidine (OT c.c.) was added in the cold to a 
mixture of 2 : 4-dimethylthiazole methiodide (4*5 grams) and 
nitrosodimethylaniline (2*7 grams) dissolved in alcohol (80 c.c.), 
a red colour developed in a short time. After boding* for four 
minutes, green crystals (2*8 grams) had separated from the hot 
solution : after boding for a further two hours, a further amount 
(2 grams) was obtained. On recrystallisation from methyl alcohol, 
the dyestuff was obtained in opaque needles with dark green 
reflex, m. p. 234° (decomp.) (Found : C = 43*24 ; H = 4*80 ; 
I = 32*73; S = 8*05. Ci 4 HigN 3 lS requires C = 43*41 ; H = 4*66 ; 
1 = 32*82; S = 8*27 per cent.). 

The colour in ddute solution is a deep ruby red. The dyestuff 
decreases considerably the normal sensitiveness of the gelatino- 
bromide plate. 

The T^-Dimethylamino-anil of 2-AldehydoA-phenyl-5-melhyltkutzole 
Methiodide, — ^This compound was prepared from 4-phenyl-2 : 5- 
dimethylthiazole methiodide in the manner described above. On 
recrystaUisation from methyl alcohol, in which it is much more 
soluble than the other similar compounds, the dyestuff was obtained 
as golden-green needles, m. p. 209° (decomp.) (Found : C = 52*10; 
H = 4*92 ; I = 27*34 ; S = 6*96. requires C = 51*83 ; 

H = 4*75; I = 27*43 ; S = 6*91 per cent.). 

The colour in solution is deep purple. This dyestuff also 
decreases very considerably the normal sensitiveness of the gelatino- 
bromide plate. 

% ^-Dimethylamiiw-anil of 2-AldehydoA : 5~dip7ienyUhiazole 
Melhiodide, — ^Tbis compound was prepared from 4 : 5-diphenyl-2- 
methylthiazole methio^de in the manner previously described. 
recrystaUisation from methyl alcohol, the dyestuff was obtained 

4 11*2 
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as lustrous, brassy crystals, m. p. 215° (decomp.) (Found: I 
23*98; S — 5*95. CgsH^^NglS requires I — 24*19; S = 610 per 
cent.). 

The colour in solution is deep purple. The dyestuflf also 
decreases considerably the normal sensitiveness of the gelatino. 
bromide plate, although not to the same extent as the other similat 
compounds. 

The author desires to express his gratitude to Dr. W. H. Hills 
for his invaluable advice and help, and also to the Royal Society 
and to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
financial assistance during a part of the time concerned. 

University Chemical Laboratory, 

Cambridoe. [Received^ Novemher 21th, 1922.] 


CCLVIII. — The Edationskij) of the Tautomeric Hydro- 
gen Theory to the Theory of Induced Altermk 
Polarities. 

By Fred Allsop and Jambs Kennke. 

Some time ago (Burton and Kenner, T., 1922, 121, 489), exception 
was taken to the suggestion made hy Macbeth and Pratt (T., 1921, 
119, 1356) that a certain parallel may be drawn between the 
behaviour of the polynitro- aliphatic compounds and of polynitro- 
aromatic substances, especially those in which the ortho-para 
influence of the nitro-group exists.” Subsequently, this view was 
considerably modified by the admission that ” too much stress 
must not be laid on this parallel, as aromatic and aliphatic sub- 
stances are compounds of very different types ” (Henderson and 
Macbeth, T., 1922, 121, 892). At the same time, an explanation 
of the reactivity of polynitro -aliphatic compounds was advanced, 
based on the theory of alternate polarity (Macbeth, ibid.i p. 11 1^1) 
and later the view put forward by Burton and Kenner, that the 
reactivity in question constituted a further illustration of the 
tendency of such compounds to acquire a tautomeric hydrogen 
atom (Thole and Thorpe, T,, 1911, 99, 2183),* was adversely 
criticised. In making their suggestion, however, Burton and 
Kenner expressly pointed out that ” it leaves open the questi^s as 
to how and why such a change occurs,” because it was hopea to 

• At the time of writing the previous paper it had escaped my 
Norris and Thorpe (T., 1921, 119 , 1203) had also previously 
oonaideration to the elimination of halogen from certain compounds* 
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^eal with the matter in more detail in connexion with a discussion 
of the general phenomena of tautomerism and related phenomena. 
Xhe latter is supplied in an abbreviated form as an appendix to 
ijiig paper. Meanwhile, further experimental evidence in favour 
of the tautomeric hydrogen theory has been furnished by Gupta 
and Thorpe (T., 1922, 121, 1896), whilst Robinson (Ann. Reports, 
1922, 19, 192) regards both views as correct. 

We would, however, suggest that the tautomeric hydrogen 
theory is, if anything, more comprehensive than the theory of 
induced alternate polarity in its application to the reactions in 
question. Thus, in our view, the object of the latter, when applied 
to a reaction in which the portions X and Y of the compound XY 
become associated with different atoms of another compound, is 
to explain why these are in the 1 : 2, 1 : 4, or, in general, the 1 : 2n 
losition with respect to each other. This will be evident from 
be considerations adduced by Kermack and Robinson under the 
leading “ Primary Conjugation ” (T., 1922, 121, 432), and by 
japworth [ibid., p. 416). The theory thus indicates possible 
)reliminary stages of the interaction, but is not concerned with 
he conditions governing the extent to which these are surpassed 
u practice. Thus, the action of potassium methoxide on o-dinitro- 
lenzene would, according to the theory, result in the formation of 
;he coloured complex (I), in which the sign - may, and in 
most cases does, correspond to very slight union. If, therefore, 
[he mixture be not heated, but worked up in the usual manner, 


/ 


/(NO2) - 

OMe 


O O 


\/\5:5-(K)+ 

0 


(NO,),C^ 

n:o 


)NC 






n:ok 

o 


OEt 


(10 (It.) 

the original reagents will be recovered. The redistribution of 
valency resulting in the displacement of the nitro-group is, in 
general, brought about only by the supply of heat energy to the 
system and by utilising the effects of mass action. According to 
this view, therefore, the statement that the nitro-group is displaced 
because it is negative ’’ would be incomplete in that it would 
omit any reference to the later stages of the reaction. Similarly, 
in the case of the reaction between potassium methoxide and 
tetranitromethane, the theory predicts the formation of the com- 
(11), but not the further spontaneous decomposition experi- 
pntally observed. This is due to the liberation of energy resulting 
the transition from the original unconjugated condition of 
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the double bonds in the complex to a eonjugat^ (mndition in the 
oci-nitro-form, and to the formation of the potassium salt of this 
Zorn acid, and is only partly offset by the energy r^uired fo 
the Eruption of the two reacting molecules. These are the featnna 
wMch, we think, are referred to when the reaction is ascribed to 
a tendency to acquire a tautomeric hydrogen atom^ Thus its 
regard the tendency to conjugation as one of the determimg 
factors of the tautomerism of p-diketones and the corresponding 
nolynitro-derivatives of methane, whilst salt-formation is perhaps 
the most imporUnt indication of tautomensm m compounds like 
ethyl malonate, of which the free enol is very unstable. 

Mer. it is not permissible to employ the thw^ of induced 
alternate ^mlarities, as is done by Machete, without ^nmination 
as to the nature of tee compounds involved 
example, it might be expected teat each of the lodij atoms m 
tetrai^^methane (III) would be “negative.’ Neverthete one 
ofthemexhibitsalltherecognised” positive “pro^rties. Mofonn 
“obtained from tetraiodomethane by means of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, sodium ethoxide, or potassium cyamde (Nef 
iftQO 308 329) water (Guatavson, AnruUen, 1874, 172, 17B), 
..MW" Md. Ml*. 

113 22). Correspondingly, iodoform contains a ^sihve 

hydwgen atom, and is brominated by treatment wite s 
h^bromite. Similarly, bromoform may be 
jAmer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 31 . 1227), or brominated, and teto- 
teomomethane shows similar reactions to tetmiodomettanc (M 
loc cit ) The most obvious explanation of these reactions is o 
Iterifiounds. Thus, owing to their large volumes, the posih 

S .h. »g.u« "> “f r * 

especially U «« piwitive portion of this for , 

Xeni tb.., .™g to lie .«.fc y.loMO. 

more approximately normal position m rekti 

“rtio^ P»ir of electrons. « “ “ to 

^n maV displace halogen in these compounds according 

. This di«u»d<m was included in « paf»r ^ ” 

Beport*. 1922. P- 103). 
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the rule that chlorine displaces bromine, and bromine displaces 
iodine- 

Again, both the hydrogen atoms of acetylene are pronouncedly 
“ positive,” and replaceable by metals. Sii^arly, di-iodoacetylene 
ia fofnned by the action of iodine monochloride on calcium carbide 
or copper acetylide, and is converted by acid solutions of potassium 
iodide into acetylene (Howell and Noyes, J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1920, 42, 991). Thus, in place of the one positive atom in these 
compounds {IV) which a rigid literal application of the theory of 
alternate polarities would predict there are two. An explanation 



has been given by Stark (" Atomdynamik,” III, p. 95), who points 
out that the position of the six electrons shared by the two carbon 
atoms in acetylene is such as to involve considerable dispersion 
of the lines of force between them and the positive carbon residues. 
A number of these therefore take a shorter course to the electrons 
shared with the hydrogen or iodine atoms, drawing these closer 
to the positive carbon nuclei, and away from the positive hydrogen 
nuclei. It may be pointed out that, even under these conditions, 
the positive carbon nuclei are still exposed, and therefore will show 
‘'positive” reactions, and combine with “negative” hydroxyl 
(compare also Kennack and Robinson, loc, c«7., p. 430). The 
potential reactivity of the acetylenes may therefore be represented 
by formula V, which may be considered a not inadequate expression 
of their well-known instability. 

The structural resemblance between tetraiodomethane and tetra- 
nitromethane renders it not unreasonable to assume that the 
positive character of one of the nitro-groups in the latter is in jJart 
determined by the causes, whether steric or no, operative in the 
former. And, in fact, Chattaway and Harrison (T., 1916, 109 , 
172) did attribute the reactivity of tetranitromethane to steric 
factors. The objection raised to this suggestion by Henderson 
and Macbeth (T., 1922, 121, 894), that it does not explain why 
the bromine atom of bromotrinitromethane is removed in preference 
to the nitro-group, is easily met, since it seems clear t^at any 
’fo^tion will follow the course which enables it at the same time to 
mheve the steric congestion round the carbon atom, and to comply 
^ the condition that the most complete ** chemical neutraUs- 
Pm ' 1899, [ii], 60 , 292) shall be attained. 

^ their discussion of the case of dibromodinitromethane. 
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Henderson and Macbeth’s point of view would seem to be that 
the halc^en atom suffers displacement from bromotrinitromethaii 
because its induced positive polarity is at variance with its “ normal 
electro-negative nature, whereas this is not so in the case of the 
nitro-grottp. The partial recognition thus implied of the conthtios 
of maximum “ chemical neutralisation ” is insufiScient, because it 
is necessary to consider all the products of a reaction, rather than 
a single one. If this be not done, erroneous conclusions may 
result. For example, a hydroxymethyl group rather than chlorine 
is eliminated from ^-chloro-p-nitropropane-ay-diol (VI) under the 
influence of sodium ethoxide, although the contrast between an 
induced positive condition and the normal condition might be 
expected to be greater in the case of halogen than in the case of 
carbon (Wilkendorf and Trend, JSer., 1923, 56, [B], 611); 

(VI.) N02-(X1(CH2-0H)2 + NaOEt - 

CCl(CH2-0H):N02Na -f EtOH -f CH,0, 

It seems the more desirable to emphasise these points early in 
the history of the theory of induced alternate polarities, because 
other theories, like Baeyer’s strain theory and Thiele’s theory of 
partial valencies, have in the past been subjected to much criticism, 
which would have been seen to be ill -directed if the spirit rather 
than the literal form of the theories had been considered.* In our 

* A large proportion of the evidence which has been adduced against 
Thiele’s theory appears to the authors either inconclusive or beside the point. 
Thus, the addition of HX [for example, H-CN.H-NHjjH-CHfCOjBjj] (Harries, 
Ber., 1897, 30, 230; Vorlander, Ber., 1903, 36, 172, 2339) to aS-unsaturated 
ketones can be written 

A CH:CH^CB:0 — > A‘CH‘CH:CB*OH A CH CH, CB:0. 

^ A i 

Again, the optical measurements of Auwers and Eisenlohr (Annalen, 1910, 
373, 267 ; 1918, 415, 135), the existence of triphenylmethyl, and the re- 
semblance of the change of, for example, safrole into iaosafrole to that ol 
^7- into afl-unaatxirated acids, all indicate that the phenyl group is best 
represented as Ph'^. Thus, eimiamaldehyde is Ph^CHlCH— CH;0, and 
there is no free partial valency, in the degree and sense considered by Thick, 
on the carbon atom next the phenyl group. Hence, in the addition of HX, 
the point to which X attaches itself is not determinable by Thiele’s theory', 
and the criticisms of Hinrichsen {Chem. Ztg.^ 1901, 316, 43) and of Straus 
(Ber., 1909, 42, 2866) and others are based on a misconception. The case 
of muconic acid (Chandr^na and Ingold, T., 1922, 121, 1306) is somewhat 
dlHerent. The formula (A) shows that free partial valencies only occur in 

(A.) o:C(OH)^CH:CH-CH:CH^C(OH):o 
; ! 
the I ; 6-poeition, so that 1 : 4-addition is not to be expwted. Reduction 
probably occurs by addition of hydrogen in the 1 } d-position, followed y 
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new, ft proper understanding of the various, and often apparently 
joiitiadictory, facts of organic chemistry will only be gained by 
referring them to and grouping them round the central principle, 
that the attainment of stable equilibrium by any system demands 
that its entropy shall become a maximum. The various theories 
of oiganic chemistry, such as those just mentioned, really refer to 
Cerent processes which conduce towards this end, on the assump- 
tion that only one factor, whether it be, for example, unsaturation, 
or “strain/’ or steric influence, is operative. In practice, this 
ideal condition is never more than approximately realised, and 
the explanation of apparent deviations from these specialised 
theories is to be found by making due allowance for the other, 
possibly subsidiary, factors involved. This will be found to apply 
as much to the theory of polarity as to any other theory, and should 
be remembered when it is sought to criticise a theory embodying 
a large mass of experimental evidence by adducing isolated apparent 
exceptions to it. 

Since the entropy of a system is dependent on its temperature 
and the concentrations of the components, variations of the experi- 
mental conditions will obviously affect its equilibrium condition. 
In recc^tiition of this, the laAv of mass action has been deduced, 


rBftrrangement. Since bromine does not combine directly with oxygen. 
1 ; G-addition is not possible when bromine and muconic acid interact. Hence, 
the intermediate carbon chain must be attacked, but as this has no free partial 
valencies, the reaction is outside the scope of Thiele’s theory. In fact, the 
interest of these and certain other reactions (compare Straus, loc. cU.) to us 
is that they correspond very closely with the process of substitution in 
benzene, which, as Thiele considered, has no free partial valencies. In this 
cm, again, it would seem that Hollemann is mistaken in supposing that 
Thiele’s theory of addition can be applied (“ Direkte Einfuhrung von Sub- 
stituenten in den Benzolkern,” Amsterdam, 1910, p. 470). Hexatriene is 
very possibly to be regarded also as containing no free partial valency, so 
that the action of bromine on it (van Romburgh and van Dorsaen, Proc. K. 
Akad. Wetemch, Amsterdam, 1906, 9, 111) cannot be referred to Thiele’s 
theory : 


CH 




ICH 


CH, 


4 . 


CHBrCHBr, 


OH/ 

CH, 



Possibly the result is due to the tendency to relievo the tertiary rather than 
the secondary carbon atoms in the pseudo-cyclic system represented. Other 
apparent deviations may be attributable to the experimental conditions 
employed for reasons explained later in the main text of this paper. For 
ex^ple, although the reduction of acraldehyde by zinc and hydrochloric 
to ally! alcohol is not in accordance with the theory, propaldehydo, the 
product, is formed at the same time, and almost exclusively 
of carried out by aluminium unalgam, or catalytically in presence 
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but it is an important limitation of this generalisation lljat it deafe 
only with the extent to which a reaction may proceed ta a givea 
direction, and takes no account of changes in entropy to be attained 
by modification of the nature of the products of rewtion. aeatly, 
such modification may be expected from a variation m the other 
factors which determine the entropy of a s;^teni, and is, in fact, 
only too well known to organic chemists in the form of “fdde 
products.” Another probable limitation to the use of the theory 
of polarity as a formula is thus indicated, and has been observed 
among compounds of the type with which this paper is more 
specifically concerned. In the previous paper (Burton and Kenner, 
ioc. reference was made to the fact that tetramtromethane is 
decomposed by dilute aqueous potassium hydroxide only partly 
in the manner above discussed, and also according to the equation 

CINOali + 6KOH = 4 KNO 2 + KjCOj + 3Hj0. 

This reaction is favoured by dilution of the alkali, but the pro- 
Dortion of nitro-compound decomposed in this manner does not 
in any case exceed 30 per cent. (Schmidt, Ber., 1919, 52, 400). 
The reaction evidently involves the replacement of nitro- by 
hydroxyl groups, since an analogous reaction is observed when a 
20 per cent, yield of ethyl diethoxymalonate is obtoined by the 
gradual addition of ethyl dibromomalonate to a dilute alcohobc 
solution of sodium ethoxide at 48 — 50° (Curtiss, Amer. Chm. J., 
1897, 19, 691 ; compare Conrad and Bruckner, Ber., 1891, 24, 
3004; Staudinger and Schneider, Hdv. Chim. Ada, 1923, 6, 310). 

Br2C(C02Et)2 -> (EtO)2C(C02Et)2. 

Similarly, mesoxalic acid is readily prepared by trwtment of 
dibromomalonio acid with aqueous sodium hydroxide (Conrad and 
Beinbach, Ber., 1902, 35, 1819). In these reactions, an atom or 
group which usually shows “ positive ” reactions is replaced by a 
“ negative ” hydroxyl or alkoxy-group. This, however, will no 
be observed in either case if concentrated potassium or sodw 
ethoxide is added to a cold, strong alcoholic solution of file mto 
or bromo-derivative. Again, the former type of reaction is ent 
suppressed in favour of the latter when ethyl dibrom^^®^ 
and sodium phenoxide interact in alcoholic solution (Conrad anc 
Bruckner, loc, cit .) : 

BrjC(C02Et)2 -> (PhO)2C{CO,Et)2. 

It is clear, therefore, that even in the 
atom or group may react as if endowed with bo ■ 

^la^ty, and that the theory of alternating poto 

cannot be used as a rigid formula. 
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In ooimexion with the foregoing discussion, we have investigated 
the behaviour of hexanitroothane, with the object of ascertaining 
how far it is comparable with that of tetranitromethane. The 
was prepared by nitration of the potassium 
salt of tetranitromethane by Will {Ber,, 1914, 47, 961), who at the 
same time gave a general account, without experimental details, 
of gome of its reactions, including the formation of molecular 
additive compounds with aromatic hydrocarbons corresponding to 
those obtained from tetranitromethane. More important from the 
present point of view is the statement that the potassium salt of 
tetranitroethane, possibly accompanied by some of that of dinitro- 
jnethane, is produced by the action of alcoholic potassium hydroxide : 

{no2)8C*C(N02)3 -> no2*c(:no2K)-c(:no2K)-no2. 


As evidence in favour of this conclusion, it is stated that the 
potassium salt obtained is reconverted into hexanitioethane by 
aitration. When, however, we treated the hexanitro-compound 
with potassium ethoxide under the conditions used for the prepar- 
ation of potassium flct-trinitrome thane from tetranitromethane 
(Hantzsch and Hinckenberger, Btt.y 1899, 32, 628), the potassium 
salt produced, although formed in good yield, was of a much lighter 
yellow colour than the genuine potassium salt of tetranitroethane, 
furnished only a trace of hexanitroethane on nitration, and was 
converted by treatment with bromine water into an oil instead of 
the crystalline trinitrotribiomoethane obtained from potassium 
flci-tetranitroethane (Scholl and Brenneisen, 5er., 1898, 31, 642), 
R would appear, however, that this salt is an intermediate product 
in the above reaction, because it was readily obtained, although in 
somewhat poor yield owing to its solubility, when an ethereal 
solution of the hexanitro-compound was allowed to react at the 
ordina^ temperature with an aqueous alcoholic solution of 
^tassium cyanide. The salt was identified by its colour, crystal- 
line form, temperature of explosion, and content of potassium. 
The result is of interest because, whilst it is dearly to be foreseen 
by the aid of the tautomeric hydrogen hypothesis, it is not so 
obvious from the point of view developed by Macbeth. Thus, 
the formulation of bromotrinitromethane (VII) may not unreason- 


(YIL) 


—++ 

i-+ \ ++X 

OjN-C— Brt 
-- + + / + + 
0^ 


OjN-C-C— NOj 


(Vm.) 


to hexMiitroethane-in the form (VUI), according 
^ > nitro-groups in one half of the molecule induce negative 
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polarity in one of those of the other half. The difficulty, hoT^ever 
disappears when the consideration is introduced that only atonj 
in the 1 : 2w position relatively to each other can be involved in 
the formation of the preliminary complex. When, therefore 
sodium ethoxide reacts with hexanitroethane, the ethoxyl 
must (if 71 = 2) attach itself either to a nitro-group in the same 
half of the molecule, or to the carbon atom in the other half of it 

/NO, 

(NOJ.C-C-NO,-.. ^ 

NOa’-Na 

Of these alternatives, the former actually occurs, but the latter 
is possibly exemplified by the decomposition which takes place 
when potassium oci-tetranitroethane is treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid (Scholl and Brenneisen, loc, cil.) \ 

(N02)c:no-,k _^r(No,)2CH 9^1 (no,)jCh-oh 

(no,)6:no2K L(n62)Ch-no, -h J (no,).ch:no,h. 

Similarly, Weems (Amer. Chtm. J., 1894, 16 , 575) showed that 
ethyl ethanehexacarboxylate is converted into the potassium 
derivative of the tetracarboxylic ester by means of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide : 

C(C02Et)3 _ ^ C(C02Et):C(0K)*0Et 

^(COaEt), C(C02Et);C(0K)-0Et ' 


In this instance, however, it is necessary to boil an alcoholic solution 
of the ester with 30 per cent, alcoholic j>otash for some hours. 
The difficulty with which reaction occurs is reproduced when the 
ester is recovered unchanged after treatment with alcoholic 
ammonia at 150® (Philippi, Hanuscii, and von Wacek, Ber., 1921, 54, 
[B], 895), and is probably connected with the well-known indifEerence 
of dialkylated malonic esters towards ammonia (Fischer and 
Bilthey, Ber., 1902, 35 , 844), and their difficult hydrolysis (compare, 
for example, Leuchs, Ber., 1912, 45, 194). The same inertia, as 
we have found, characterises ethyl dinit roethanetetracarboxylatr, 
which Ulpiani and Gasparini prepared by electrolysis of the 
ammonium salt of ethyl nitromalonate in aqueous solution 
{Guzzetta, 1902, 32 , 236) : 


2[C(N02)(C02Et).2]' 


C(N02)(C02Et)2 . 2© 

C(N02)(C02Et)2 


The slight reaction which occurs when this ester is treated wit 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide probably consists in the replacr®^ 
of one or more carboxyl groups, since the solution obtained w 
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The presence of “ positive ” nitro-groups in hexanitroethane is 
further illustrated by the liberation of iodine which takes place when 
its alcoholic solution is added to aqueous potassium iodide, and by 
the rapid evolution of nitrogen which occurs when an ethereal 
solution of the nitro-compound is treated with hydrazine hydrate 
aud potassium hydroxide. The volume of gas liberated, however, 
13 about 50 per cent, in excess of that demanded by the equation 

emu + 4KOH + J + 2KNO, + N, + 4H,0. 

Similarly, we have observed that an excessive amount of nitrogen 
is also evolved during the prolonged action of these reagents on 
tetranitromethane . 

A number of other reactions of tetranitromethane, which have 
been described by Schmidt {Ber„ 1920, 53, 1529, 1537; 1921, 
54, [B], 1414; 1922, 55, [B], 1751), and explained by him on 
the basis of the formula (IX), would also seem to depend on 
the “ positive ” properties of one of the nitro-groups. Thus, the 
formation of P-nitroanetholc (XII) and of a-ethoxy-^-nitro-a-p- 
raethoxyphenylpropane (XIII) from tetranitromethane and anethole 
in presence of pyridine and alcohol, respectively, may be ascribed 
to the formation of the intermediate product (X) or (XI) : 

(N02)3c/^-\n-0*N02 
MeO'CfiH^'CH — 9HMe 

(X.) C(N02)3-N02 Mc0*C6U^-CH;CMe*N03 

or (Xn.) 

MeO'CcH,-CH=^=::=CHMo Kto g MeO-CsH^-CH-CHMe 

(XI ) 02N*C(N02)2*X02 . OKtNOa (XIII.) 

Similarly, the course of the nitration of p-cresol by means of tetra- 
nitromethane and pyridine at 0^ is probably to be expressed as 
follows : 



Tbis ^ew, it may be noted, accords with the suggestion of Pfeiffer 
^ ^12, 265) that the formation of molecular com- 

between nitro- and benzenoid derivatives depends on the 
sfiK nitro-group to the nucleus rather than to the 

B-niV shown that the preparation of 

ole and of 3-nitrO'p-cresoi can also bo carried out 
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with the aid of hexanitroethane, although the yields are not ^ 
good. 

Another reaction of tetranitromethane consists in the 
of, for example, ^-methylphenylnitrosoamine, by interaction of 
the nitro'oompound, dimethylamline, and pyridine at 100’: 

C^Hj’NMe'NO -b CHjO + C5H5^*CH{N02)3. 
The course of this reaction is connected by its discoverers with the 
formation of potassium carbonate and nitrite from tetranitromethane 
and potassium hydroxide above referred to. But whereas this 
reaction occurs to a subsidiary extent only, the yields of nitioBo. 
amine from tertiary amines are in most cases excellent. This 
difference, and the simultaneous formation of nitrofoim in the 
reaction, seem to us to render the suggestion just mentioned at 
least doubtful. The reaction may rather take the following course : 

CeHg-NMe CH3 

C^s-NMe-CHj \ -> + 

0jN'C(N02)2-N0 I 

OeHj-NMe-NO + CHjO 

It is also applicable to hexanitroethane, although the yield is veiy 
moderate owing to the instability of the nitro-compound at higher 
temperatures. 

Note on Tautomerism and BdcUed Phenomena. 

Although the phenomena of tautomerism have been so extea* 
sively investigated, it may be said that our conception of their 
essential nature remains extremely vague, and that, as a result, 
very slight progress has as yet been made towards the formulation 
of the connexion between tautomerism and constitution. 

It is clear that the cause of the phenomenon must be sought in 
the conditions determining the attainment of equilibrium by the 
composite system represented by the chemical molecule. This 
was recognised by Michael, who stated that “ die FS^higkeit einet 
Verbindung ... in desmotropen Fonnen aufzutreten ist vom 
Unterschied der Entropiezunabmen abhingig, die mit dem Gang 
der Umlagerung in der einen oder anderen Richtung verbunden 
sind. . . . Ist er relativ klein, so koimen mehrere Formen auftreten, 
nnd unter UmstUnden vermag rich ein Gleichgewicht der desmo- 
tropen Formen zu bilden, das selbst gegen sehr schwache ® 
find phjraikalische Ej&fte empfindlich sein kaim ” {Anrud^t 1 < 
363, 27). This statement has, however, had little, if any, influent 
on the course of later work on the subject, doubtless owii^ 
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(jifficuity o£; wtunatix^ the entropy of any system. It seems, 
liowever, that some progress may be made by adopting the simple 
yiew that tautomerism in the main represents a compromise 
between two factors, each tending to impose on the molecule a 
constitution out of accord with the other, and that according as 
either is accentuated or reinforced by other influences, the stability 
of one or the other form is favoured.* 

In the case of keto-enolic tautomerism, the conversion of the 
enolic into the ketonic modification reproduces the instantaneous 
transition of vinyl alcohol into acetaldehyde, but is restrained by 
the tendency of the unsaturated system to pass into the conjugated 
ajid more saturated condition : 


0 o 


— >- 
— 


-9=CH^C- 
OH 0 


Obviously, therefore, the supply of energy to an eq^uilibrium 
mixture of the two forms will cause an increase in the proportion 
of the less saturated ketonic form, as was shown by K. H. Meyer 
and Willson (Ber., 1914, 47, 832). The stability of this form will 
also be favoured if other modes of satisfying its unsaturation be 
supplied. Hence, possibly, it is that the ketonic form is more 
stable and, consequently (compare van’t Hoff, Vorlesungen,’* 
1, 217 ; Dimroth, 1910, 377, 134), more soluble, in presence 

of associated solvents such as water and the alcohols than in 
non-associated solvents such as hexane (compare K. H. Meyer, 
Annalen, 1911, 380, 212). This is in accordance with the view 
that solubility is dependent on association with the solvent 
(compare, for example, Ephraim, Ber., 1921, 54, [5], 379). 

Again, the diminished tendency to enolisation consequent upon 
alkylation of ethyl acetoacetate may probably be attributed to a 
reduction in the degree of saturation to be achieved by conjugation, 
since the enoiic form in this case would contain a quaternary carbon 
atom. On the other hand, acylation of a 1 : 3-diketone provides a 
further carbonyl group to exert an influence in favour of conjugation 

* Tautomerism is also to be expected, and has frequently been observed, 
when the displacement of a double bond in the constitutional formula of a 
compound loads to a formula representing an equally, or approximately 
equally, saturated molecular condition, duo regard’ being paid to conriderations 
oconjugation. Under this beading may be grouped not only all casM of 
111 K. (including, besides the well-kno\m instances, the indenes, 

e nzotriazoles, the gl3roxalmea, the anils of isatin, and the iaocyauinee), 
“ those of the normal and labile forma of the glutaconic acids, and the 
probably also, a number of reactions of the pyrroles, and the 
the” * ^he 3 - and 5 -alkyl derivatives of pjTazole are to be attributed to 
and degrees of saturation represented by the ordinary imino- 

6 ess usual methylene formulse for these compounds. 
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by enolisatioiij and the result is an increased tendency to assmo^ 
this state : 






< 



(po 


The presence of a phenyl group in juxtaposition to one of the 
carbonyl groups also favours enolisation. This efiect is attributable 
to the unsaturated character of the phenyl group as illustrated bj 
the similarity between the rearrangement of propenylbenaene intc 
methylstyrene and of Py- into ap -unsaturated acids, each undo] 
the influence of alkali : 


X-CHICH-CHa-COaH X-CH^-CHtCH^OjH 

The stability of the oci-form of phenylnitromethane is perhaps th{ 
simplest illustration of the influence of this type of conjugation or 
tautomeric equilibrium ; 

Ph^H,-N/ Ph==C!H:N^ . 

^0 ^ 

From this point of view, the transition from the ketonic to th( 
enolic form of benzoylacetone represents a reduction in the numbei 
of j)artial valencies from three to one, 


Ph— C-CHjs-CMe Ph^CICH— CMe, 

5 .-.. OH O- 

as compared with a reduction in the case of acetylacetone froni 
four to two, and corresponding with the greater tendency of 
former to enolisation (K, H. Meyer, Ber.^ 1912, 45, 2843). 

Tribenzoyl methane is, however, stable in the ketonic fore 
(Claisen, Annahn, 1896, 291, 25), and thus constitutes an appareni 
exception to these suggestions. But if the enolic formula (XIV 
be considered, it will be seen to contain the grouping (XV). Xov 
it is known that in (XVI) the hydrogen atoms are replaceable bj 
metals, and therefore are pronouncedly positive in character 
As V. Meyer showed (Ber., 1888, 21, 1308), the same applies t< 
phenylacetonitrile (XVII). Hence it is obviously improbably 
that the grouping (XV), with an oxygen atom in the *' positive 
position, vill ^ spontaneously generated. Dibenzoylmethane cai 

enolise in the form (XVIII), which does not contain (XV), ^ ^ 
this case one of the benzoyl groups acts only as a substituent, aiK 
so reduces the tendency to enolisation, which only becomes coo 
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jideTftble in benzoyldiacetylmethane (XEX) and triacetylmethane 
(XX). 


o 

^C^Ph 

o 

(XIV.) 


-Ph 


V 

(] 

(XV.) 


C C 

CHo 


(XVI.) 


N 

C Ph 

CH2 

(XVII.) 


Me 

Me Me 

Me Me 

Ph 

^1/fi 

c/y-OH 

0 ( 

0:6 c:o 

V 

C-OH 

o:c ^ b:o 

<i-OH 

Ph 

^h 

Me 

(xvm.) 

(XIX.) 

(XX.) 


In this discussion, it has so far been unnecessary to refer to the 
acidity of the enolic forms, because it is only sbght, although it is 
recognised that the alkyl derivatives of ethyl acetoacetate are 
weaLr acids than the ester itself (Goldschmidt and Oslan, Per., 
1900, 33, 1152; Hantzsch, 1910, 43, 3071), and some con- 
nexion between acidity and enolisation has been repeatedly affirmed 
(Claisen, Annalent 1896, 291 , 37 ; K. H. Meyer, Ber., 1912, 45, 
2843 ). When the enolic form is a strong acid, its dissociation in 
solution will evidently have a notable effect on the equilibrium, and 
it is probably for this reason that whereas, as already mentioned, 
the proportion of a 1 : 3 -diketone existing in the enolic form in 
solution is increased when dissociating are replaced by non-dis- 
sociating solvents, the reverse is the case with phenylnitromethane. 

^ For this reason, K. H. Meyer’s determinations of the total amount, 
dissociated and undissociated, of enobc or oci -forms of compounds, 
sfhich are strongly acidic, cannot be regarded as true mea.sures of 
the actual tendency towards formation of the hydroxy-form. 
This is very possibly determined solely by the considerations* 
already advanced. For example, Meyer and Wertheimer’s con- 
clnsion that w-nitroacetophenone passes mainly into the enolic 
rather than into the act -form agrees with the fact that the former 
constitutes a satisfactorily conjugated system (XXI), whereas the 
latter (XXII) contains the grouping the formation of which has 
already been indicated to ife less probable. 


(XXI.) 


Ph-C=:CH^N 

OH 



(XXII.) 

o- W 
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An alternative statement of the view of tau^erism indicate 
above is that the desmotropic forms represent the vanons posable 
wavs in which the molecular system can settle down into equi. 
briLi. This includes Knorr's view that « 

ease of structural isomerism {Annakn, 1898, 133, 1899, 

306 350) which has recently been illustrated in an interesting 
mailer by the work of Thorpe and his 

annular and ring-chain tautomensm (T., 1922, 121 128, 650, 
1430 1765) It also indicates that the phenomena of tautomensm 
are to be classed with any othera which are tte outconie of afe. 
native conditio'ns of molecular equilibrium. These include those 
isomeric changes for the accomplishment of which the intervention 
of a reagent is unnecessary, and polymorphism. 

Thus Meerwein and van Emster have pointed out that camphene 
hydrochloride and isohomyl chloride, in their “te. 

convertibility, behave as tautomeric compounds {Ber., 19.0, 53, 
[B], 1825) : 


CH,-'CH-CMea 


CH»-CH-CMe, 


CH„ 


.Me 


m, cvp, 

CH 


CH, 


CH, 


-CMe 


CHCl 


It seems possible to resist his suggestion only on tie groui^ that 
the^aturTof tautomeric change may differ from that o 
ILeric Change. It would seem, however, to be equally tm ol 
CT^hat “ eine derartige unvermittelte inncrmolekulare Dmlnger 

^g setzt sich a^ zwei Ahschnitten zusammen, einer Versckebrn, 

?er GWchgewichts-anordnung des ersten I— - 
Energieverhrauch und einem Men in 5^' 

des zweiten Isomeren unter 

verlaufen nioht sprunghaft sondern KmSenlr Mneh- 

mitderVerlangerung nnd Ausbauchung und Km- 

menden Valenzelektronen und setzen sich ^ Atorndyna* 

binden von KiaftUnie um Krafthme fort (^rk A ^ 
m P. 168)- The value of this conception is well 

CHjj— CH— CHa CHa-CH-CH. 

! llMe,l ■ 


CEU — CH CH 2 

1 ' 

. CMca 
CHa-C— CH-OH 




CH 


>CH 


"CMe 

(XXIV.) 


CMe^ ^ 
ciC^e 

(XXV.) 


Me 

(xxin.) 
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jjie case of the change from i^bomeol 4.^ 

281 ), a though It cannot be assumed that trioyelene (XXIV) itself 

Emster, te. «<.).J^e assumption that it is so permits an accurate 
fo^ast of the products of the change in more compUcated oases 
reason for this is probably to be found in the passage of both 
iiobomeol and tncyclene. in the course of their conversion into 
cimphene, through the same or approximately the same stage, not to 
le represented by ordmaiy formul®, of the type referrod to by Stark 

The above companson between tautomerio and.isomeric change 

sugg^te that the esseiitial property of the hydrogen atom which is 
mvolYed m tautoiaensm is not its lightness, as was originally 
wggested by van W and is probably still conveved to many 
y the term “•nbdity.’ but its adaptability or capacity, in which 
.tn pre-emment with the carbon atom, for combinafen with a 
^at variety of other elements. If this be so. any element might 
Maatomenc provided that in the desmotropes it is attached to 
elemente with which it combines equally readily. Except in the 
of carbon and hydrogen, this condition practically msolvet 
as m he above case, into one of combination with the samt 
element in tlie two forms. 

Polymorphism Mcum when there am alternative conditions of 
cqmiibnum of the forces determining crystalline form The 
modem recognition of the chemical nature of these forces therefore 
.nvolves the conclusion that polymorphism dilfere from tTutT 
memm and the related types of isomerism only in beinsr int^ 
ra her than rntra-molecnlar.* It seems not impossible that ate ' 

rc^Ert rf —istVd? 

toution of force, and that such emidteot raV"b^^r^^S 
or hose ca^ of the existence of two forme of a "oM 

teLrif “ Polymorphou^ 

be a rharaof ■ r example, it is usually considered to 

aoM trthrnr rT rT''' f-rnish identical solm 

107 672) a! th by Sidgwick (T., 1916 

Ai n1 ew'", ° " discriminating betweei; pmly 

rt.u.(-$rc^;^r922“' S'**,.: “r 

+w • 1263), although he himself 
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forma in preaence of the liquid— no trace of solvent must be present, 
p irw» under these conditions desmotrppes are readily mterconverfed 
According to Schaum (Annakn, 1898, 300, 205; 1899, 308, 18) 
however, although the colourless and yellow forms of S-nitro. 

are identical in solution, they are not polymorphona, 
because they are not interconvertible in absence of a solvent. In 
other cases, the two forms may even preserve their identity, unie, 
certain conditions, in the liquid state. Thus Knoevenagel showed 
that the two forms of o-nitrotoluene may be preserved m the liquid 
condition for some months, and Schaum detected small but definih 
differences in refraction and viscosity between the two forms oi 
benzophenone (Chem. Ztg., 1910, 34, 417). to explanation, a 
condition of fusion, at a temperature not too far removed from 
the melting point, would seem quite conceivable in which the 
relative molecular orientation of the solid form is not entirely 
destroyed, so that on resolidification the original form will be 
recovered. The manner in which the phenomena of polymorphism 
and chemical isomerism may shade off into each other has also been 
emphasised by Reiffer (Ber., 1915, 48, 1777, 2426; compare 
Schaum CerUr., 1914, I, 436), who showed that a considerable 
number of derivatives of 2- and 4-nitrostilbenes exist m forms 
which, in most cases, are polymorphs in that the members ol 
each pair are interconvertible below their melting pomts. Bel 
in the case of 2-nitro-4'-methoxystUbene-4-carboxyUc acid, a 
relationship exists which is represented by the scheme 

Orange pyridine salt Yellow pyridine salt 

^ Pyridine 

Orange acid 


, HCl 


Pyridine ^ ^ 1 

Yellow acid 




pyridine 
Ld presence ol 


na 


alcohol or on heoting 


In this case, therefore, the two forms of the acid exhibit the charac 
teristies of isomeric compounds, and yet it can scarcely 
that the difference between them represents any vanation otte 
than in degree of that which obtains between the two forms of an, 
of the other compounds of similar structure. 

Expebimental. 

Preparation of flwaniirecftee.-Bromopicrin 
Will's method (foe. ciL), but the P-:<><=«durc recommend^J>y 
for its conversion into potassium oci-tetramtroetha 
in that larger quantities of potassium cyani ®. . , gjgased. 
nitrite (70 grams of each per 100 grams of I, ^gight 

In this manner, the yield was increased to 22 ce 
of the bromopicrin employed, but the product 
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gpj^ium bromide. Unless this was removed by recrystallisation, 

( red colour developed in the course of the subs^uent preparation 
of hexanitroethane according to Willis directions, and the yield 
was negligible. 

Advent of Alkaline Reagents on Hexanitrohhane. 

^dassinm Cyanide, — A solution of the nitro-compound (1*5 grams) 
jn ether (20 c.c.) was gradually added to a solution of jMDtassium 
cyanide (1*5 grams) in water (12 c.c.) and alcohol (12 c.c.). After 
twelve hours, the crystalline deposit (0‘3 gram) was collected, 
washed with alcohol and ether, and purified by crystallisation 
from dilute aqueous potassium hydroxide solution. The yellow, 
hexagonal prisms so obtained exploded at 27 F, and the product 
was further identified as potassium oci-tetranitroethane by analysis 
(Found : K = 27'0. Calc., K = 27*3 per cent.), and by nitration 
to hexanitroethane. The yield obtained in the last operation was 
less than that usually obtained in the preparation of the hexanitro- 
derivative, but this was attributable to the small scale of the 
experiment. 

Votassium Ethoxide. — A solution of the nitro-compound (1'6 
grams) in ether (40 c.c.) was gradually added, with cooling, to a 
solution of potassium (0'8 gram) in absolute alcohol (5 c.c.). A 
precipitate was formed at once, and collected after two hours. The 
product (2‘1 grams) was light yellow (Found : K = 318 per cent.), 
and furnished only a trace of hexanitroethane on nitration. When 
brominated under the conditions prescribed by Scholl and Bren- 
neisen (5er., 1898, 31, 642) for the conversion of potassium ad- 
tetranitroethane into the crystalline tribromotrinitroethane, an oil 
with the characteristic suffocating odour of such halogenated nitro- 
derivatives was produced, but it could not be induced to crystallise 
when inoculated with the derivative just named. 

Action of Hydrazine on Hexanitroethane, 

This reaction could not be carried out precisely under the con- 
ditions described by Macbeth [loc. cit.) in other cases, owing to the 
sparing solubility of the hexanitro-compound in alcohol. It was 
therefore decomposed in a flask connected to a nitrometer, a solution 
of hydrazine, prepared according to the directions of Macbeth, being 
employed, and a little ether being added to facilitate dissolution 
of the nitro-compound. Decomposition readily occurred, and was 
Accompanied by a perceptible rise in temperature. In two experi- 
®Aents, the volumes of nitrogen collected respectively corresponded 
fo I‘55 and 1*58 mols. per mol. of nitro-compound. When ether 
was not Used, a somewhat smaller volume was obtained, owing to 
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deposition of some solid matter on undissolved tutro^eompouij^ 
Scholl and Brenneisen {loc, ctf.) showed that potasdum ad>t«tra. 
nitroethane underwent profound hydrolytic decompositioii on 
acidification, and similarly we were unable, by the method employe^ 
by Macbeth, to separate the salt which gave rise to the red s ‘ 
remaining from the present experiments. 


Nitration of Aneihole, 

A solution of anethole (3 grams) and pyridine (2 grams) in diy 
ether (10 c.c.) was treated at 0” with a solution of hexanitroethane 
(3 grams) in diy ether (40 cx.). After some hours, when the odour 
of hexamtroethane was no longer perceptible, the product waa 
diluted with water (100 cx.) and more ether, and gradually treated 
with potassium hydroxide solution (10 per cent.; 25 c.c.), and 
shaken until the red solid disappeared. The ethereal solution was 
worked up in the usual manner, and the residue cooled. The crude 
solid (1 gram), separated by filtration from oily matter, alter 
crystallisation from light petroleum melted at 47 — 48® and did not 
depress the melting point of p-nitroanetholc. 

By acidifying the alkaline liquor from the above expciiment, a 
small quantity of a solid, m. p. 92 — 93° alter crystallisation from 
light petroleum, was obtained, but it was not further investigated. 
It is not produced in the course of the nitration of anethole b; 
tetranitromethane . 

Nitr<Uion of p-Cresol, 

An ethereal solution of hexanitroethane (4*2 grams) was gradually 
added at 0° to a solution of p-cresol (3 grams) and pyridine (2*2 
grams) in alcohol (10 c.c.). A colour change occurred, and when 
the mixture was removed from the cooling medium, its temperatuie 
quickly rose to 26®. After half an hour, the nitro-compound 
formed was removed with steam, and isolated in the usual maimer. 
The yield of m-nitro-p-cresol, identified by its m. p. 33 — 34° (whicli 
was not depressed by another specimen of the compound), was 
60 per cent, of the theoretical. The benzoyl derivative (Found: 
C=-651; H = 4*5. requires C = 65-31; H = 428 

per cent.) was also prepared from each specimen, and obtained m 
prisms, m, p. 100 — 101®. 

Nitrosomethylaniline from DimdhylaniUne. 

A warm solution of hexanitroethane (ITS grams) in alcohol 
(175 c.c.) was added gradually to a bcili^ solution of dimethy- 
aniline (8 grams) and pyridine (7*5 grams) in alcohol (10 c.c.) 
reflux apparatus. After a few minutes, the mixture was 
up in the manner indicated by Schmidt (Ber., 1920, 63, [B\ Iw }■ 
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]«)jg oitioKH3}etli3rlHnilin6 produced responded to Liebermann'e 
iiitioso-reaction, «od its identity was further established by ite 
fonversion into p-nitroso^aethylaniline hydrochloride, from which 
the base, m. p. H7 — 118®, was obtained. 

XliB yield was only small owing to the partial decomposition of 
hesanitioethane in hot alcoholic solution, and 5 grams of dimethyl- 
^ine were recovered from the experiment. 

Ethyl Dinitroeihaneteiramrboxylaie. 

This ester was prepared by electrolysis of a solution of ethyl 
ammonium ethylnitromalonate by Ulpiani and Gasparini’s method 
([^ cit.)f but the yield was poor. It crystallised from light petro- 
leum in crystalline masses, m. p. 74 — 75° (Ulpiani and Gasparini 
give 65-^6°), and therefore it was thought that our product might 
1)6 ethyl ethanetetracarboxylate, for which the melting point is 
^6—77^". Somewhat curiously, a mixture of the two esters shows 
no very decided depression of melting point, but the composition 
gf the electrolytic product was established by analysis (Found : 

7*1. Calc, for C14H20O12N2, K = 6*86 i>er cent.). 

The ester was almost completely recovered after being boiled 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution for two hours. Simi- 
larly, potassium cyanide solution had practically no action on the 
ester. In experiments with hydrazine hydrate and potassium 
hydroxide at 80°, less than 0*1 molecular proportion of nitrogen 
was evolved after one hour. 

One of US (F. A.) expresses grateful acknowledgment of a grant 
from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, which 
has enabled him to participate in this work. Further, we wish 
to thank the Research Fund Committee of the Chemical Society 
for a grant towards the expenses of this investigation. 

The Univebsity, SHErnELo. [iJeoeived, May 2iHh, 1923.j 


^^IX.—Researckes on Antimony. Part I. Tri-m.' 
xylylstibine and its Derivatives, 

By Archibald Edwin Goddard. 

Iithough arsenic and antimony show so many points of resem- 
^hace, our knowledge of the oi^ano -metallic compounds of the 
^tteris much the leas extensive. The aim of the present research 
8 to investigate comprehensively antimonials of the types 
RjSbXa, RSbX^, and RSbX^, the derived acids, the 
nitration, reduction, and halogenatioa products, and 
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the influence of antimony on the orientation of the various subs^. 
tuents. The work so far carried out is indicated by the following 
scheme : 
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The niaterial, 4-bromO'»i-xylene, was prepared by the 

bromin^tion of commercial xylene at 0°, iron jwwder being used 
as a catalyst; from the mixture, 3*bromo-o>xylene, 4-bromo-?n- 
xylene, and 2-bromo-j5-xylene were separated by fractional dis- 
tillation. This method gives better yields than that in which 
bromination is carried out in carbon disulphide solution ; moreover, 
the objectionable by-products which arise from partial bromination 
of the solvent are avoided (Stilp, Diss.^ Rostock, 1910). 

Tri‘p-xylylstibine, recently described by the author (this vol., 
p. 1170), and the corresponding meta-compound (I) have been 
obtained in much better yields by the Fittig than by the Grignard 
reaction, which was previously employed. The latter compound, 
like most stibines, gives rise to a dichloride, dibromide, and mertmri- 
Soride. 

Tri^m-xylylstibine dissolved readily in fuming nitric acid, yielding 
apparently a mixture of tri-^mitrotri-m-xylylstibine oxide (IV), 
l^oxy-niircUe, and dinitrate (V); the last, which formed the 
largest proportion of the product, was isolated in the pure state 
by fractional crystallisation from alcohol. When it was heated 
in a sealed tube for six hours with phosphorus pentabromide and 
chloroform, 4-bromo-6-nitro-w-xylene was obtained, the nitro- 
group thus being proved to he in the meta-position to the antimony 
and in the para-position to a methyl group (compare Morgan and 
Micklethwait, T., 1911, 99, 2286). Since the same three products 
were obtained when tri-wi-xylylstibine was boiled with fuming 
nitric acid for thirty minutes, the hydrogen atom in the position 
ortho to both methyl groups is efficiently protected. 

Reduction of the dinitrate with hydrogen sulphide in ammoniacal 
alcoholic solution probably takes place in two stages : 
^b(N 03)2 — > ^SbS — > ^Sb. In addition to these compounds, 
the final liquors contained amino -derivatives which were diazotisable, 
pointing to partial reduction of the nitro-groups. The chief product 
was iri b-nitrotri-m-zylylstibine (V), the intermediate formation of the 
sulphide being assumed from the fact that when hydrogen sulphide 
is passed into an ammoniacal alcoholic solution of triphenylstibine 
dichloride or dibromide, triphenylstibine sulphide first results and 
then the free stibine (Kaufmann, D.R.-P. 223694 ; 240316). 

The reduction of tri-5-nitrotp-m-xylylstibine dinitrate by sdnc 
dust in ammoniacal alcoholic solution containing ammonium 
chloride led to the production of iri-6-aminotn~m~xylyUtibine (III). 
Ibis was converted into its tribenzoyl derivative by benzoyl chloride, 
whereas Gunther {Dies., Rostock, 1904; Annahn, 1902, 381, 184) 
ound that triaminotriphenylstibine lost its antimony on treatment 
with this reagent. 

VOL. CXXIU. 4 I 
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Michaelis {Anvxjhn^ 1902, 321, 185) failed to isolate any deriy. 
atives of triaminotripheuyiarsine by means of the diaao-reactioii 
The present author encountered some difficulty in working with 
tri-5'aminotri-m-xylylstibine, but nevertheless succeeded in 
ing iri-^-iod^iri-m-xylyUtibine (VITI), although the diazo-reactioo 
in this case tended to give rise to viscous products. The base forms 
a sparingly soluble diazonium chloride which couples with aikalhie 
P-naphthol, with resorcinol, and with H-acid to form azo -derivatives 

Tri-5-nitrotri-»i-xyIylstibinc dinitrate is hydrolysed to the 
oxide {IV) by a large excess of phosphororis acid, whereas trj. 
nitrotritolylarsi'nc oxide is reduced to the free arsine (Michaelis 
loc. cif., p. 212), The same oxide results when the dinitrate is 
treated with sodium hypophosphite. On dissolution in glacial 
acetic acid, it is converted into the dtocefofe, although in the case 
of the tritolylsti bines only hydroxyacetates have been isolated 
(Michaelis and Genzken, Anmlen, 1887, 242, 176). 

Broraination of the oxide results in the formation of a tribromo- 
derivative, a compound of considerable interest on account of the 
lability of the bromine atoms. It has been shown above that only 
one nitro-group can be introduced into each xylyl residue, the 
hydrogen atom in the second meta-position being unreactive, and 
it may be inferred that bromination cannot take place in this 
position. By treatment of the tribromo-derivative with zinc dnst 
in alcoholic ammonia, the bromine atoms are eliminated and the 
nitro-groups reduced, tri-5-aminotri-m-xylylstibine, the orientation 
of which has already been determined, being produced. Further, 
it is known that in compounds containing a halogen atom in the 
ortho- or para -position to a nitro-group, one of the substituents 
is labile, reaction with hydrogen sulphide or sodium thiosulphate 
yielding a sulphide. In the present case, not only were the brominfi 
atoms reraov^' by boiling thiosulphate solution, but also the oxide 
was reduced to the known tri-5-nitrotri-m-xylylstibine. It is 
therefore to be inferred that the bromine sulwtituents occupy 
position 6, ortho- both to the antimony and to the nitro-gioups, 
and consequently the tribromo -derivative is ^n-6-6romo^ri-5-wdn^ 
tri-m-xylylstibine oxide (VI). 

When the free nitrostibine is brominated, it may be supposed 
that the tribromo-derivative placed is tri-Q~bromMri-6’niiro- 
tri-ai’XylyUtihine dibromide (VII). 

The condensation product of the base (III) and picryl ch on e 
in alcoholic solution in the presence of sodium acetate is the 
coloured iripicryUri-^-arninotri m-xylylstibine (I^)- ^ . 

is xeadily brominated, yielding tri-Q-bromatripicryUn’D-t^^^ 
tri-m-xylylHibine dibromide, a lemon-yellow powder (X). 
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Although bromination products of arylstibines are not described 
in the literature, it is highly probable from these experiments that 
bromine can be directly introduced into such substances. This 
point is being more fully investigated. 

Experimental. 

Pteparaiion of i^-Bromo-m-xylene. — ^To commercial xylene (1156 
grams), cooled in a freezing mixture, about 1 gram of iron powder 
was added, and 800 grams of bromine were slowly run in during 
five hours. The mixture, after being kept for two days at room tem- 
perature, was treated with 1,600 c.c. of water, and the oil separated 
off and steam -distilled. The oil from the distillate was dried, 
and fractionated several times, about 200 grams of pure 4-bromo-m- 
xylene, b. p. 203*5°, being obtained. The quantity of the other 
isomerides produced varied with the sample of xylene used. 

Tri-m-xylylstibine (I). — (a) By the Grignard reaction. To the 
solution prepared from 48 grams of bromoxylene and 7 grams of 
magnesium in 75 c.c. of ether, 18 grams of antimony trichloride in 
26 c.c. of the same solvent were added and the mixture was boiled 
for six hours. After decomposition with water, the compound was 
extracted with benzene and worked up as below. Yield 7 2 grams 
(19 per cent.). 

(6) By the Fit tig reaction. Bromoxylene (56 grams) and 23 
grams of antimony trichloride were dissolved in 150 c.c. of dry 
benzene, and 50 grams of metallic sodium (thrice the required 
amount) added in thin slices. After completion of the reaction, 
which usually had to be started by warming, the solution, having 
been kept over-night, was filtered, and the residue extracted three 
times with boiling benzene, these liquors being added to the main 
filtrate. The benzene was evaporated and the oily product poured 
into absolute alcohol, when long needles of the stibine separated 
in a few minutes. Yield 25 grams of crude product (57 per cent.) 
(Found ; Sb = 27*56. requires Sb = 27'61 per cent.). 

7ri-m-xylyUtibine crystallises from alcohol in masses of felted 
Qeedles. These melt at 148° to a clear liquid which becomes cloudy 
at about 255° and, when cooled, solidifies to a transparent mass. 
The stibine is soluble in cold chloroform, acetone, light petroleum, 
pyridine, moderately soluble in alcohol, and is more soluble than 
ihe para-compound in glacial fWJetic acid. 

^^■TXi-xylylstibine Bichloride. — A chloroform solution of the 
ptibine was saturated in the cold with dry chlorine and allowed 
N evaporate spontaneously. Small, white, granular crystals 
pparated, m. p. 189° (Found : Cl = 13*81. requires 

per cent.). 


4i2 
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Tri-m-xylyUHbine Dibrmnide.-To 2 grains of the stibiM in 5 cu. 

ofohlorofori.brominewasaddednntUthesolutaonw.«]^^^^ 

On evaporation, a syrup was obtained which so^fied on ^tment 
with aJ^hol. The product was beat orystamsed from cUoTOfom- 

iflcohol, a crystalline powder being depoBi^. m. p. 9 (Found; 

Br = 27-16. CjjHjvBrjSb requires Br = 26-85 per cent.). The 
compound is moderately soluble in light ^troleum. 

Tri-m-xylyUtibine JlferciincWon<ie.--The stibiM (118 grams 

in 60 0 c. of absolute alcohol was added m the cold to ^7 gram o( 
mercuric chloride in 100 c.c. of the same solvent. The produ^ 
obtained by slow evaporation of the 

from ether, fine needles being isdated, m. p. 168 (Found . Cl - 9 80. 
C H .,Cl«HgSb requires Cl = 9'70 per cent.). 

^^ 5£Lri.^xylyUUbine Dinitraie (n).-Twenty.one grams 
of tri-m-xylylstibine were added slowly to IM c.o. of mtnc wd 
Id 1-16), complete solution taking place, and tto ^rture, aite 
being warmed for twenty minutes on the water-bath, was po^ 
intoS Utres of water. The white, flocculent OTtate that 
separated was collected after fifteen minutes and dried (38 2 ^m), 
^ crude product (Found: N = 8-71 per cent) appeared to 
consist of the hydioxynitrate and the dimtrate. After six crystal, 
lisations from alcohol, the dinitraie, a white, 

^ ob^ed; it sintered at 150° and melted at 176° mth frotkmg 
N = 10-06; Sb = 17-33. 0*^*0, ^N^Sb reqmres 

N^^O-09-. Sb = 17-31 per cent.). The dimtrate soluble m 
warm chloroform or acetic acid, slightly soluble in alcohol, and 

10 c c of chloroform, and 6 grams of phosphorus^ntebromde 
were heated in a sealed tube at 130° for Jo^^ 
was then removed by distillation xn 

matter distilling over. The residue was cr^talh^ ^ve« 

from alcohol, when amount 

obtained, the yield being about 65 per cent of the cali^ulated 

(Found : Bt = 34-93. (>lc., Br ^ of the dimtrate 

rri-5-nttro*ri-m-x!/lyla«»6»«e (V).-(a) 8^ of concentrated 

were dissolved in 200 c.c. of absolute alcohol, 20 ^ 

aqueous ammonia were added, “ T _jocipitate formed 

into the boiling solution for sis ^ ^ ^oohol, small 

on cooling was collected, and . 192-193° to » 

Ldles 1 the stibine being obtained, meltaig at 192-t« 

clear liquid. . (1-8 

{b) Tri-6.bromotri-5-nitix>tn.m-xylyl8tibwe 

in 40 .c.c. of hot absolute alcohol was added to 
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of 1‘4 granifl of Bodiuxu thiosulphate in 26 c.c. of water, and the 
boiling continued for thirty minutes. A white solid containing 
nritber sulphur nor halogen separated out, which melted at 192® 
after cTyatallisation from chloroform-petroleum solution (Found : 
N = 7'47, 7-34, 7’43; Sb - 21*59. Cg^Hg^OeNgSb requires 

^ = 7*37 ; Sb = 21*67 per cent.). 

fri-^-amirudri-m-xylylstibine (III). — Five grams of the mixture 
of nitration products obtained by the action of fuming nitric acid 
on tri-w-xylylstibine were added to a boiling solution of 400 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol containing 3'5 grams of ammonium chloride, 
20 c.c. of concentrated aqueous ammonia, and 22 grams of zinc 
dust. The boiling was continued for eight houre, a further five 
grams of zinc dust being added at the end of each hour. The 
solution was filtered while hot into 3 litres of ice-cold water, a pink 
precipitate separating out. This solid, after filtration, was warmed 
with 200 c.c. of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid, any insoluble matter 
filtered off, and the filtrate treated with concentrated aqueous 
ammonia, when 3*5 grams of crude amine were obtained (yield 97 
per cent.). This product was purified by several crystallisations 
from a mixture of chloroform and light petroleum, a brownish-pink 
powder resulting, which blackened at about 112“ and melted rather 
indefinitely at 123-124® (Found : N = 8*76 ; Sb = 25*06. 
CyHaoNgSb requires N = 8*75; Sb = 25*02 per cent.). 

Tn-5-benzoylaminotri-m‘Zylylsiibine. — A mixture of the amine 


(1*2 grams), dissolved in 16 c.c, of pyridine, and 1*6 grams of benzoyl 
chloride was warmed on the water-bath and poured into water. 
The viscous product was freed from benzoic acid by repeated boiling 
with water, but it could not be crystallised. It contained antimony 
and melted at 99® (Found; N = 5*24. C<5H4203N3Sb requires 
N — 5*19 per cent.). 

(VIII). — One gram of the amine, 
dissolved in 7 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 200 c.c. 


(a water, was diazotised with 0*66 gram of sodium nitrite. The 
diazonium chloride separated as a yellow precipitate, to which 
1 5 grams of potassium iodide in 20 c.c. of water were added, the 
yehow colour changing to red, the precipitate resembling ferric 
ydroxide. After being warmed on the water-bath, and kept for 
ree hours, the solid was filtered off (1*6 grams) and reciystallised 
re times from a mixture of chloroform and petroleum, a brownisb- 
crystalline powder being obtained, which melted at 163® to a 
red liquid (Found: 1 = 46*80; Sb = 14*63. CLH^LSb 
I _ 46*83; Sb = 14*78 per cent.). 

J^'^'nitroln^ja^xylylsiibine Oxi(U (IV).— Five grams of the 
spon ing dinitrate were boiled for five hours with 300 c.c. of 
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absolute alcohol containing 25 grams of phosphorous acid. Xhe 
resulting solution was poured into 2 litres of water, a flocculsat 
cream-coloured precipitate separating {3*8 grams). After this 
had been dried, and precipitated from chloroform solution by Ugjit 
petroleum, a white, crystalline powder was obtained which sintered 
slightly at 210'’ and melted at 218® (Found : N == 6*91, 7*08 • 
Sb = 20-26. requires N =* 7*17 ; Sb == 20*50 pei 

cent.). The CKride is soluble in alcohol, and forms an orange, 
coloured solution in chloroform. 

Tri-b’nitrotri-m’Xylylstibine Diaceiate , — ^The above oxide was 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid, and after partial evaporation, ether 
wag added, a white precipitate of the diacetate being deposited 
which softened at 160® and melted at about 198® (Found : N = 5*92; 
Sb = 17*29. C 28 H 3 oO^(^N 3 Sb requires N = 6*11 ; Sb = 17*46 per 
cent.). 

TriS-bromotri-6-nitrotri-m’Xylyl8iibine Oxide (VI).— Trinitrotii. 
m-xylylstibine oxide (10 gram) was dissolved in chloroform and 
a solution of bromine in light petroleum added. The precipitate 
was purified by treatment with these two solvents, the product 
being a white, crystalline substance, melting at 162® to a yellow 
liquid, which decomposed with gas evolution at 168® (Found: 
N — 5*18; Br = 28*79. C 24 H 2 i 07 N 3 Br 3 Sb requires N = 5 07; 
Br = 28*92 per cent.). 

To the oxide (1*7 grams) in 150 c.c. of alcohol, 1*5 grams of 
ammonium chloride, 5 c.c. of concentrated aqueous ammonia, and 
11 grams of zinc dust were added and the mixture was boiled for 
seven hours. The product was worked up as in the case of tri- 
aminotri -m-xylylstibine, and 0*85 gram of this substance was 
obtained, m. p. 123-'124®. 

TTiS-brom>ln-5-nitrotri-m-xylylAtibine Dibromide (VII).— A 
chloroform solution of the corresponding stibine was treated with 
bromine until the colour of the latter persisted. The dihrom^ 
was precipitated by light petroleum and lecrystallised from i 
mixture of the above two solvents, a white, crystalline powdei 
being obtained (Found : Br = 41*49. C 24 H 2 iOeN 3 Br 5 Sb requires 
Br = 41*32 per cent.). 

TnpUiryUri-6-aminotri-m-xylylsiibine (IX).— Two grama of tte 
amine, dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of 10 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, were added to 75 c.c. of alcohol containii^ 
grams of picryl chloride and 8 grama of sodium acetate, 
mixture was warmed at 30® for fifteen minutes, an orange precip 
separating. This crude condensation product (3‘9 granis) ^ 
bmled with 75 c.c. of water to remove sodium acetate, 
in dry chloroform to remove sodium picrate, and the atibiiw 
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precipitated from the filtered solution by the addition of light 
petroleum. The compound thus isolated was a bronze, crystalline 
powder which sintered at 178° and then gradually blackened, but 
did not melt at 290° (Found : N = 14*60 ; Sb = 10*98. 
CjgHgsOigNiaSb requires N =: 16*10 ; Sb = 10*79 per cent.). The 
compound is soluble in alcoholic potash, giving a carmine solution, 
from which the potassium salt separates in scarlet, octahedral 
crystals on slow evaporation. 

TripicryUri-Q-bromotri-5-aminotri-m~xylylstibine Dibromide (X). 
—The above stibine (0*5 gram) was dissolved in 3 c.c. of chloroform, 
and bromine in light petroleum added until the colour changed 
from orange to red. Addition of light petroleum precipitated a 
lemon-yellow, crystalline powder (0*5 gram) (Found : N = 11*19, 
C 48 H 3 oOi 8 Ni 2 Br 5 Sb requires N = 11*13 per cent.). The compound, 
which contained both bromine and antimony, blackened at 183° 
and melted at 188°. It behaved towards alcoholic potash in the 
same way as the preceding compound. 

The author is indebted to the Research Fund Committee of the 
Chemical Society for a grant which has partly defrayed the expenses 
of this investigation. 

The UmvEESiTY of BniMiNCiHAM, 

Edqbaston. [Received, May 23rc?, 1923.] 


CCLX. — Some Properties of Electrolytic Manganese^ 
By Alan Newton Campbell. 

Metaluc manganese having been prepared electrolytically by the 
author in conjunction with Professor A. J. Allmand (results not yet 
published), it was thought advisable to determine the properties 
of the pure product. 

— The following appear to be the best determinations of 
the density hitherto made : 

Brunner [Pogg, Ann,, 1867, 101 , 264; 1858, 103 , 139), using 
neUl containing a little silicon, obtained d 7*14— 7*21. Bullock 
News, 1880. 60 , 20) found d 7-231, but after the metol had 
^ under fluorspar or sodium chloride the value was 

1*072— 7-153. Glatzel {Ber,, 1889, 22, 2857), using manganese 
prepared by reduction of manganous chloride with magnesium, 
OMd d 7-392. Prelinger {MotuUsk., 1893, 14 , 353), using man- 
obtained by the distillation of the mercuiy from the amalgam 
I® need when a manganese salt solution was electrolysed with a 
cathode, found d 7-4212, 
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Two determinationa of the density were made with nodufe 
selected from a crystalline electro-deposit. An ordinary special 
gravity bottle was used. The values obtained were 7*034 am 
7*080; the agreement is probably as good as can be expected 
considering the very small weight of manganese (2 to 3 grama 
volume about 0-3 c.o.) available. It is, of course, possible tha 
even nodules contain interstices, either vacuous or filled wit] 
hydrogen, so that this is a minimum value. 

Chemical Properties , — ^Almost all text-books state that mangaaea 
decomposes water. Accordingly, powdered manganese was kep 
over-night in cold water, in connexion with a nitrometer. No ga 
was evolved and the manganese remained dead black. A freshl^ 
cut manganese surface, however, exposed to moist air, soon tar 
nishes. This is presumably a phenomenon analogous to rusting 
atmospheric oxygen playing a necessary part. 

Manganese is very slowly attacked by boiling water, tuminj 
brown and bubbles of gas being evolved. This is probably due k 
reduced hydrogen overvoltage at the higher temperature. Anothe 
portion of the metal was heated, in a current of steam, at thi 
temperature of the Bunsen flame, and the issuing gas coIlecte( 
over water. Tiny bubbles of gas were evolved. No increase ii 
the weight of the manganese was detectable. The action of steau 
must be very slow. 

Manganese burnt brilliantly when heated in a current of oxygen 
but owing to volatilisation it was impossible to weigh the residue 
Manganese dissolves readily in dilute hydrochloric, sulphuric, oi 
acetic acid. Action is no longer perceptible in A^/200-8ulphurie acid 
When manganese was boiled with concentrated sulphuric acid 
the quantity of sulphur dioxide evolved, estimated by standard 
iodine solution, was that required by the equation Mn + 2H2S0j = 


MnS04 -f 2H2O + SOg. 

Portions of manganese were treated with nitric acid of various 
strengths, and the evolved gases analysed. The experimental 
procedure was as follows. The manganese was contained in a smal] 
tube placed upright in a small test-tube, almost full of the nitric 
acid. This test-tube was counected with a nitrometer, furnished 


with a three-way cock and a tube for the admission of absorbents- 
The nitrometer was filled with mercury. By tilting the test-tube, 
the manganese was brought in contact with the nitric acid. When 
all action had ceased and the apparatus cooled down, the volui^ 
of gas was measured, various abKubents were run in, ^ 
contraction was observed. The absorbents used were, in 
absolute alcohol, for nitrous oxide ; water, for nitrog^ pero ’ 
ferrous sulphate solution, for nitric oxide. The experiments 
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quite rough and only a qualitative value is attached to the results. 
53 iese were : 

% Ck>mpOBition of gas. 


% Kitrio acid. 

NO,. 

NO. 

N,0. 

H,. 

100 

100 






60 

68 

16 

16 



26 

1 

39 

20 

40 

12*6 

— 

13 

1 

86 


iJo action was perceptible when manganese was boiled with a 
strong solution of caustic potash or caustic soda. 

'tVhen manganese was heated in a stream of chlorine, it took fire 
a red heat and glowed brilliantly. The residue, which was light 
)rown and highly crystalline, was probably manganous chloride, 
mt the analytical results were not trustworthy, owing to the com- 
)ustion of the manganese not having been complete. 

Manganese remained apparently unchanged when it was treated 
svith boiling bromine or heated with excess of sulphur. 

Heated at the temperature of the blowpipe flame in a stream 
3i nitrogen for ten minutes, manganese gave a nitride which, when 
treated with cold water, evolved ammonia in quantity. 

Displacement of Less Electro-negative Metals. — Martin and Dan- 
caster (Friend’s “ Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry,” vol, Vm, 
p. 263) state that manganese readily displaces the metals arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, tin, lead, copper, iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium, 
cadmium, and zinc from solutions of their salts. These observations 
hare been verified, except in the case of chromium, which was not 
investigated. 

Single Electrode Potential . — ^The electrode potential was measured 
as follows. The cathode, bearing a small, but light and adherent 
deposit of metallic manganese, was removed from the bath at the 
end of an electrolysis, washed, and immersed in Jlf-manganese 
sulphate solution. The potential of the half element Mn|MnS 04 
(molar) was then measured at 12° in the usual way, against a normal 
calomel electrode, a 3.A/^-solution of potassium chloride being ‘used 
to minimise liquid potential difference, thus : 

Mnlif-MnSO^lSi^T-KaiHg^Cl^lHg. 

in N-KCi 

The mean of four determinations, each made with a fresh deposit, 
n ^ (absolute scale), the measurements agreeing within 

volt. The potential of the half element Mn|i//10-MnSO4 
^ 0-821 volt (absolute scale). Hence the potentiil of the man- 

becomes more negative with dilution of its salt solution, 
values were constant, and the manganese showed no signs 
attack by the solution. 

4r 
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Hydrogen Overvoltage at a Manganese Surface . — ^This was defer 
mined in the following manner. The cathode, covered witJi 
adherent coating of manganese, was removed from the electrol^ 
bath and placed in an electrolyte, which was N fl with respect t( 
sodium sulphate and N/50 with respect to caustic soda. Tk 
cathode was surrounded by a cylindrical anode of platinum at { 
uniform distance of about 3 cm. A Lugin capillary was preeser 
against the manganese surface, which was smooth. Current 
passed and the potential of the manganese determined at varioui 
current densities. It may be urged, against this method, thal 
oxygen was free to diffuse to the cathode, and to exert there it 
well-known depressing effect on overvoltage. This effect ^ 
probably small, since the area of the anode was large in oomparisou 
with that of the cathode, and therefore the concentration of oxygen 
over its surface was very small ; moreover, the evolution of hydrogen 
was very brisk at all current densities, A normal calomel electrode 
was used as standard of reference, in conjunction with a standardiBed 
cadmium cell. The results obtained at 16° are summarised in 
the following table : 

Overvoltage 0*615 0*644 0*705 0*755 0*823 0*850 1*044 volts. 

Current density 0*47 0*63 1*33 2*33 4*00 5*00 10*00 amp. /dcm.*. 

The effect of temperature on overvoltage was next determined. 
The experimental details were as before, and the current density 
was 3-33 amp./dcm.2. 


Overvoltage 0*801 0-622 0*507 0*393 volt 

Temperature lo-S"^ 53*5® 71° 84° 


Anodic Solution Potential. — Miiller {Z. Eleklrochem,, 1904, 10, 
519) states that manganese dissolves in weakly acid sodium phos- 
phate solution as manganic phosphate, at a high current density 
(7*5 — 15 amp./dcm.2); oxygen is simultaneously evolved. If the 
ammeter, or the E.M.F. of the manganese electrode is now observed, 
pulsations are seen to be set up. Simultaneously with the lowest 
value of the E.3I.F., hydrogen is violently evolved at the electrode. 
This evolution again ceases, and the issuing gas contains oxygen 
and hydrogen, the presence of which may be shown by exploding 
the mixture. The passivity of manganese is so labile that, as 
anode, it falls back into the active condition. The observation 
that hydrogen is evolved at a manganese anode seems peculiar u 
view of the fact that the sodium phosphate solution acts as a buffe 
solution, suppressing hydrogen-ions. 

Kuessner {Z. Elektrochem., 1910, 16, 754), using an electrolyte 
of neutral 0*5.^-pota8sium sulphate and an anode of mang^ 
(Mn = 99*5 per cent.), found that passivity increased with t®® 
with a current density of 0*5 amp./dem.^, the potential, inihal 
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_ 0*559 volt (hydrogen scale), increased to — 0*301 volt after 218 
minutes. 

Gnibe and Metzger Elektrochem.f 1923, 29 , 17), working with 
hot, concentrated caustic soda solutions, found that manganese 
vent into solution, at low current densities as bivalent atoms, at 
medium current densities as tervalent atoms, and at still higher 
current densities as sexavalent atoms, which formed manganate. 
At room temperature, however, or in dilute caustic soda solution, 
the manganese dissolved immediately in the septavalent condition. 

In my determinations, neutral 3/-manganese sulphate solution 
was used. The specimen of manganese used was very nodular 
and crystalline. The temperature was 13®. 

The potential of the manganese with no current flowing was 
-0*795 volt (absolute). With a current density varying from 
)-7 to 7 amps./dcm.2, it remained constant at — 0*725 volt. This 
^ave 0*070 volt as the measure of the passivity. Hydrogen was 
ireely evolved at the cathode, but no visible gas at the manginese 
mode. The solution became somewhat cloudy through precipita- 
tion of basic manganese sulphate in the neighbourhood of the 
3athode. Metallic manganese also was deposited on the cathode. 
Ihere was no formation of permanganate. Determinations of 
potential were made at intervals of twenty minutes. 

With regard to Kuessner’s statement that passivity increases with 
time, it was thought advisable to conduct an experiment at constant 
current density for some time, determinations of the potential 
being made at intervals. Manganese sulphate solution was used, 
as before. The temperature was 16® and the current density 
7 amp./dcm.2. The potential, determined at every half-hour during 
a period of two hours, remained constant at — 0*724 volt. At the 
end of the run the heavy deposit on the anode had almost com- 
pletely disappeared. The electrolyte had deposited basic sulphate, 
but itself remained neutral. The small passivity measured may, 
of course, have been due to the metal having been charged with 
hydrogen. 

Summary, 

The following properties of electrolytic manganese have b^n 
investigated : 1. Density. 2. Chemical properties. 3. Displace- 
ment of other metals from solution. 4. Single electrode potential. 
• Hydrogen overvoltage at a manganese surface. 6. Anode solu- 
tion potential. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to acknowledge his great indebted- 
Professor A. J. AUmand for advice and criticism. 

College, London. [Hec^iwd, June 1923 .] 
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CCLXl.—The Photochemical Decomposition of Chhrint 
Monoxide. 

By Edmund John Bowen. 

It is well known that the mechanisms of most photochemical 
changes are very obscure, and that this is due to the primaiy 
reactions between the absorbing substances and the light being 
obscured by a complex series of subsequent reactions, during which 
the energy absorbed and liberated in the reaction is redistributed 
in an unlbiown manner among other molecules. As radiant energy 
is only absorbed in quanta, those photochemical reactions in which 
the subsequent reactions are not extensive will provide a ratio 
Molecules reacting/ Quanta absorbed not far removed from unity. 
The rarity of such reactions is probably exaggerated, because the 
most striking photochemical reactions are those of high so-called 
“ light sensitivity.” 

In continuation of previous work (this vol., p, 1199) the photo- 
chemical decomposition of gaseous chlorine monoxide in blue and 
violet light has been investigated. The source of light waa a 
1000 c.p. ” Pointolite ” lamp. A condensed beam of light, filtered 
through solutions of copper sulphate and of crystal-violet, passed 
directly into the photochemical cell. The energy in the radiation 
was determined in three ways, which gave concordant results; 
first, as previously described (loc. cii.) ; secondly, by calibrating a 
Melloni thermopile with a small, thin, flat coil in which known 
amounts of electrical energy were expended, the coil being placed 
as close as possible between the face of the thermopile and a 
blackened metal plate *, and, thirdly, by the use of a special air- 
thermometer. This consisted of a cylindrical glass vessel with a 
plane side through which the light entered, to fall on a screen inside 
made of the thinnest rice paper blackened with Indian ink. A coil 
of constantan wire wound on the paper served for calibrating, and 
pressure changes due to the heating effect of the radiation were 
measured on an aniline-water differential manometer. Althougb 
the thermopile and potentiometer is a more sensitive arrangement, 
it is thought that this air-thermometer is more accurate for absolute 
measurement, because the heating by the radiation and by the 
calibrating current take place under closely similar conditions. 

The absorption measurements were made with the thermopie 
and potentiometer. The photochemical cell consisted of a ^ 
glass tubing 3*2 cm. in diameter and 4*5 cm. long, the ends of w 
were closed by pieces of thin plate glass fused on, and fitted w 
two ca]^illary tubes and taps. It was filled by condensing m i ^ 
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quantity of liquid chlorine monoxide, prepared by passing dry 
cblormo through a long tube containing precipitated mercuric oxide 
which had previously been heated for several hours at 360°, and 
allowing the liquid to evaporate. The photochemical reaction was 
followed by measuring the changes of pressure on exposure, the 
cell being connected by a ground glass joint through a capillary 
“air buffer” to a sulphuric acid manometer. The vessel was 
inunersed in water at constant temperature before initial and final 
pressures were read. 

Several filters isolating the blue and violet rays were used. In 
the calculation of the number of quanta absorbed a mean wave- 
length of 4600 A.U. has been employed ; that is, Kv — 4-28 x 10"^* 
erg. 

Summary of ResulUi. 


Quanta per 
second in 
light 

X io-«. 

Absorption. 

Molecule 
decomposed 
per second 

X lo-i*. 

Molecules decomposed 
Quanta absorbed 

15-4 

0-59 

21-0 

2-30 

152 

0-62 

17-3 

2-19 

14*4 

0-68 

17-4 

2-09 

12*0 

0-36 

9-92 

2-30 

11-7 

0-49 

12-7 

2-22 

11-3 

0-46 

11-6 

2-22 

10-2 

0-42 

10-8 

2-52 

8-10 

0-25 

4-45 

2 18 

7-82 

0-28 

4-66 

2-13 

6-86 

0-54 

9-25 

2-50 

5-38 

0-60 

7-1 

2-20 


The amount of decomposition in the above experiments was of 
he order of 3 per cent. 

More accurate comparative experiments on the same sample of 
p8 showed that the photochemical rate was strictly proportional 
0 the light intensity over a range of 1 : 4, a rotating sector being 
ised to vary the light intensity. 

The chlorine monoxide contained varying quantities of chlorine 
IS an impurity, the elimination of which apparently is not easy, 
the uniformity of the results suggests, however, that the presence 
[>f chlorine does not seriously affect the rate of decomposition. 

The results indicate that two molecules are decomposed for each 
quantum absorbed; the reaction therefore seems a comparatively 
Simple one. Two alternative and indistinguishable mechanisms 
explain the results. 

Either the decomposition is unimolecular, 

CljO -h hv — > active ” CI2O — v Cl^ + O, 

bis being the only possible tmimolecular decomposition in violet 
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light (see previous reference), and is followed by a spontaneots 
reaction, 

ClgO + 0 CI 2 + Oa -h 91,000 cal., 
or the change is 

OlgO + hv — > “ active ” CljO, 

followed by 

active CI 2 O + ClgO -> 2 OI 2 + Og + 95,000 cal. 

Both possibilities satisfy the condition that the spontaneous 
reactions shall be exothermic. It should be noted that the veiy 
large heat evolutions in either case do not lead to further decom* 
position, as would be expected if the views of Baly [Trans. Faraday- 
Soc., 1922, 17 , 588), that this energy would be liberated at infra*red 
frequencies capable of re- absorption, are correct. 

When chlorine peroxide is exposed to light a more complex 
decomposition takes place, with formation of large quantities of au 
unstable brown liquid. This disappears with formation of white 
fumes when a trace of water vapour is admitted. Traces of white 
fumes are also observed when chlorine monoxide which has been 
exposed to light is allowed to come into contact with moist air. 
It seems that in both cases some formation of other oxides of chlorine 
occurs besides the simple decomposition. These reactions are being 
further investigated. 

Summary, 

Two molecules of chlorine monoxide in the gaseous state appear 
to be photochemically decomposed for each quantum of blue and 
violet light absorbed. The mechanism of the reaction has been 
discussed on this basis. 

Part of the apparatus used in this work was purchased with the 
aid of a grant from the Kesearch Fund Committee of the Chemical 
Society. 

Physical Cheuical Laboratory, 

Balliol and Tbinity Colleges, Oxford. 

[ Received , June 2 ^ h , 1923. 


CCLXII. — Benzhisthiazoles, Part IV, 

By Stephen Rathbonb Holden Edge. 

The paper by Mills and Smith entitled The Reactivity 
Groups in Heterocyclic Bases ” (T., 1922, 122 , 2724) suggested t a 
similar experiments with the dimethylbenzbisthiazoles 
in the previous papers might discl^e a relationship between 
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cucioua differences of basicity which have been noticed Rnd the 
reactivity of the adjacent methyl groups. 

2 : 6-Diniethylbenzbisthiazole (I) and 2 : 6-diinethyl-p-benzbis- 
thiazole (H) were chosen for the experiments because these com- 
pounds are ve^ similar in structure and yet show quite decisively 
the difference in basicity, the first being a mono-acid base and the 
second a di-acid base. The condensation of the methiodides of the 
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bases with p-dimethylaminobenz aldehyde in alcoholic solution 
containing a drop of piperidine proceeded exactly as described by 
Mills and Smith, except that the red colour w as noticed on wanning 
even before any piperidine had been added. As was expected, 
since 2 : 6-dimethylbenzbisthiazoIe forms only a raonomethiodide, 
this compound gave only a monostyryl derivative (III), w'hilst the 
dimethiodide of 2 : 6-dimethyl- p-benzbisthiazole gave the distyryl 
derivative readily (IV). 

A more interesting experiment was the condensation of the free 
bases with benzaldehyde by heating in a sealed tube with a trace of 
zinc chloride. Mills and Smith have shown that this condensation 
occum readily in compounds where the methyl group is connected 
with a carbon of the ring which is itself doubly linked to the nitrogen 
atom. Both the benzbisthiazoles used should therefore give 
dist3oyl derivatives readily. The condensations were carried out 
under identical conditions, the mixtures being heated in the same 
water-bath for thirty hours. 2 : 6-DimethyI-p-benzbisthiazoIe (II) 
was completely converted into a stable crystalline distyiy I derivative. 
2 : B-Bimethylbenzhisthiazole (I), on the other hand, although it 
certainly gave a small amount of the distyryl derivative, yielded 
several other products, the exact nature of which could not be 
determined with the small quantities available, but it was ascer- 
tained that the main product was not a styryl derivative of the 
benzbisthiazole. 

Thus there appears to be good evidence for the belief that the 
^^tivity of the methyl groups is considerably less pronounced 
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in the Aono-acid base (I) than in the di-acid base (11), and th»t 
whatever it is that causes the difference in the properties of the 
nitrogen atoms affects the methyl groups too. 

Experimental. 

2 - ^-DimdhylamiTiostyryl-^-mdhylhmzbidhiazole 
—0*35 Gram of 2 : 6-diinethylbenzbisthiazole monomethiodide ipas 
boiled for some hours with 0*35 gram of iJ^dimethylammobenz. 
aldehyde in 15 c.c. of absolute alcohol containing a drop of piperidine 
A deep purple colour developed quickly and small, steely blue 
needle-shaped crystals were slowly deposited from the hot solution- 
m. p. 240° with decomposition (Found : I = 25*55. 
requires I = 25*76 per cent.). Even in veiy dilute water solution 
the substance is a powerful dye. 

2 : 6-5t5-p-dini€i^y?amiiios<yryl-p-5enz6tafAiazo?e dimeihiodide, pre- 
pared as described above, forms a deep purple matt of veiy fine 
crystals having a marked bronze lustre, especially when rubbed. 
This compound too is a powerful dye . It melts and decomposes at 
246 — 250° (Found : I = 33*69. C30H32N4I2S2 requires I = 3316 
per cent.). 

2 : Q-DistyryU^^benzbisthiazole. — 0*5 Gram of 2 : 6-dimethyl.p. 
benzbisthiazole was heated in a sealed tube in a water-bath with 
0*7 gram of benzaldehyde and a trace of zinc chloride for thirty 
hours. The product was crystallised from acetone, fine, canaiy- 
yellow, needle-shaped crystals, m. p, 213 — 214°, being obtained in 
almost theoretical yield. This substance is also soluble in alcohol 
or light petroleum. In solution in any of these solvents the aub- 
stance shows a beautiful blue fluoresenee {Found : C == 72 83; 
H = 4*12. CjiHjgNjSg requires C = 72*73; H = 4 04 percent.). 

2 : ^-Di^tyrylben^bisthiazole , — ^The quantities and the time of 
heating were the same as in the preceding preparation. The 
yellow solid product crystallised from alcohol in small, yellow 
leaflets. By repeating the preparation three times, about 0*25 
gram of this substance, m. p. 204°, was obtained (Found : C = 72*71 ; 
H == 4*38. requires C = 72*73; H = 4*04 per cent). 

On concentrating the alcoholic mother-liquors, a further quantity 
of yellow crystals was obtained which melted at 240 — 300°. These 
.were obviously too impure to analyse and the quantity obtained 
was too small to purify. They contained sulphur and nitrogen. 

On further concentration, oily matter only was produced, but 
it was discovered that concentrated hydrochloric acid gave a cana^- 
yellow, crystalline precipitate of a hydrochloride with either w 
oil or the concentrated alcoholic solution. The second and 
tldord preparations yielded together about 0*75 gram of this com 
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pound, from 1 gram of the benzbisthiazole. It could hot be re- 
crystallised and therefore it was washed well, dried in an air-oven 
at 100® and in a vacuum desiccator, and analysed (m. p. 256° with 
decomp.)* It was not pure, as the two preparations gave different 
results on combustion, but it caimot be any of the possible hydro- 
chlorides of mono- or di-styrylbenzbisthiazole, or any mixture of 
these, the carbon content being far too low and the chlorine content 
far too high (Found : 1st prep., C = 42-20 ; H = 3*44 ; 2nd prep., 
C = 43*03 ; H = 3*83 ; Cl == 24*98, Cj2H2oN2C]2S2 req^uires 
C = 43*28 ; H = 3*28 ; Cl = 23*28. requires 

C = 45*42 ; H = 3*17 ; Cl = 22*40 per cent.). 

Figures similar to the above would be obtained by analysis of 
either of these two compoimds, if it were contaminated with a 
little adsorbed hydrogen chloride. 

On pouring the strongly acid alcoholic solution into water, a 
yellow, flocculent precipitate was obtained, in small quantity only. 
It contained nitrogen and sulphur, and melted completely below 80°. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his thanks to Dr. W. 
H. Mills for permission to undertake this piece of work. 

Kmo’s Cou^GE, London. [Received, July 25th, 1923.] 


CCLXIIL — 6 ; ^'-Diacetylamino^l : V ^dieihylcarbo- 
cyanine Iodide, 

By Frances Mary Hamer. 

6 : 6' -Ducetylamino -1:1'- diethylcarbocyanine iodide was 
first prepared by Mills and Pope [Phot, J., 1920, 40, 253) and its 
photographic sensitising action was examined. Because 6-acetyl- 
aminoquinaldine ethiodide is but slightly soluble in alcohol, the con- 
densation was carried out in rectified spirit diluted with water. Mees 
and Gutekunst modified this prei)aration by using undiluted spirit 
(fini. J. Phot., 1922, 49, 474 ; J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1060). 
«ey stated that a different product was obtained and claimed that 
eir carbocyanine acted as a powerful sensitiser when added to an 
emulsion, showing a maximum not possessed by that previously 
escribed. But when they used the dye in aqueous solution for 
a hing plates, the extent of the band of sensitisation was found to 
aunini^ed and this they regarded as manifesting the presence 
an entirely different substance. They considered that, in the 
paration of carbocyanine, the water content must be kept to 
minimum, since otherwise the same, more weakly sensitisiiig. 
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product is obtained. To explain these anomalies, Mees and 
kunat suggested that 6 : G'-diacetylamino-l : r-diethylcarbocyanine 
iodide is hydrolysed by water, the acetyl radicles being removed. 

But the explanation is improbable, since acetyl groups attached 
to nitrogen are generally stable. Moreover, in this particular 
instance, 6-acetylaminoquinaidine ethiodide — as also the base 
from which it is derived — ^is unchanged by boiling with water and 
is indeed best purified by recryatallisation from water, so that the 
aoetylamino-groups in the corresponding carbocyanine would he 
expected to show a similar stability. 

The preparation of the carbocyanine was repeated, following the 
method of Mills and Pope. A spectroscopic examination of the 
recrystaUised dye confirmed their results and, although the extension 
of sensitisation into the red was greater than previously observed, 
the form of the spectrograph bore no resemblance to that depicted 
by Mees and Gutekunst. Teats were kindly carried out by Messis. 
nford, who found that, whether the plate was bathed in a solution 
of the dye, or whether this was applied in the emulsion, the nature 
of the sensitising bands was essentially the same. A complete 
analysis of the substance gave values which coneorded udth those 
calculated for 6 ; 6'-diacetylamino-l : I'-diethylearbocyanine iodide. 
It was found that, although the yield was improved by using undi- 
luted alcohol in the preparation, yet the product was identical. 
Thus the original observations were confirmed, 

6 : G'-Diamino-l : I'-diethylcarbocyanine iodide was prepared by 
hydrolysing its diaeetyl derivative with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and a complete analysis of it also was carried out. It diflered 
from the diacetylaminocarbocyanine in appearance, solubility, and 
optical properties. 

Experimental. 

6 : & -Diaceiyldmino>l : V ‘didhylcarbocyanine lodide.—Om mol, 
of fi-acetylaminoquinaldine ethiodide (14'2 grams) and one mol. of 
quinoline ethiodide (11’4 grama) were dissolved in rectified spirit 
(400 c.c.) diluted with water (60 c.c,). To the hot liquid were added 
2 7 mols. of 37 per cent, formaldehyde (9 c.c.) and then a solution of 
1*2 atoms of sodium (1*1 grams) in spirit (50 c.c.). After boiling 
for twenty minutes, the hot mixture was filtered and the very 
insoluble carbocyanine was thus freed from impurities. It 
further purified by two extractions with boiling methyl alcohol 
(200 c.c. each). On recrystalUsation from methyl alcohol (2 litres 
per gram), the yield (2' 8 gram8).dimini8hed to one-third. Thep^^ 
carbocyanine formed minute, green needles, which were unm^^ 
at 320®. It was so slightly soluble in rectified spirit that the 
10,000 ‘Solution deposited crystals on cooling. I’or analysis, t 
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gpgcimen was dried in a vacuum at 120 — 130^ to constant weight 
and, since it is very hYgroscopic, precautions were taken against 
the uptake of water {Fo\md : C = 58-37 ; H = 5-33 ; N = 9-55 ; 
I ==21-26. Calo. for C = 58-57; H = 5-26; 

^ - 9-43; I = 21-36 per cent.). 

The dye possesses two absorption bands, of which that in the red 
^ the stronger; theiif maxima lie at 6250 and 5750. It is a weak 
sensitiser showing two maxima, and that in the red is relatively 
intense, with its crest at 6550, whilst the other is broader, extending 
from 5200 to 6300. For an exposure of eight minutes, the sensiti- 
sation extended to 7500, whilst a weaker band appeared with its 
crest at about 7100. An emulsion test showed the sensitising action 
to be the same as when the plate was bathed in a solution of the 
carbocyanine. 

In another preparation, rectified spirit was used undiluted by 
water, so that the method of Mees and Gutekunst was followed as 
exactly as might be. It was not, however, found possible to dissolve 
the acetylaminoquinaldine ethiodide in the amount of alcohol 
mentioned, but three times that quantity was required. The yield 
was improved (4*3 grams of product instead of 2-8 grams). Com- 
parison of a recrystallised specimen with one, in the preparation 
of which diluted alcohol had been employed, showed the two to be 
the same in appeeirance, solubUity, and behaviour on heating, and 
the spectrographs also were identical. 

6 : ^'-Diamino-l : V-diethylcarbocyanine Iodide. — 6 : 6'-Diacetyl- 

amino-l : I'-diethylcarbocyanine iodide (3 grams) w^as dissolved 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid (30 c.c.), and the solution boiled 
for half an hour. The red liquid was cooled, diluted with water, 
and carefully neutralised with ammonia. The precipitated diamino- 
compound was filtered, and dried on a porous plate. Its solution in 
hot methyl alcohol was treated with sodium iodide and the product 
was recrystallised twice more, but even then was sometimes slightly 
mpure. The pure compound forms very beautiful, bright green 
rystals, possessing a brilliant lustre and golden iridescence. Melt- 
Qg with decomposition occurred at 262 — 263°. The carbocyanine 
3 much more soluble in hot methyl alcohol (3(X) c.c. per gram) than 
s its diaoetyl derivative. For analysis, it was dried in a vacuum at 
^26—130° until of constant weight (Found : C = 58*50 ; H = 5-38 
10-76; 1 = 24-93. Calc, for : C = 58-79; 

3 = 5*34; N = 10-98 ; I = 24-87 per cent.). 

Of the two bands in the absorption spectrum, that in the red is 
^uch stronger than the other ; their maxima are at 6400 and 5950. 

^ carbocyanine decreases the normal sensitiveness of the plate 
produces fog, but both these effects arc greatly diminished when 
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a solution of 20—25 per cent, of the usual concentration is osei 
There are two bands of extra sensitiveness of which that with iti 
crest at 6700 is by far the more intense. The broader and weaket 
band extends from 6250 to 6300, leaving a minimum in the green. 


UnTVEBSITY CHEmOAL Labobatoey, 
Cambridge. 
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CCLXIV. — The Estimation of Alkalis in Rocks by 
the Indirect Method. 


By Frederick Walker. 


When the alkalis in rocks are estimated by the lAwrenoe Smitt 
method, it is the almost invariable custom of analysts to separate 
the potassium from the sodium by conversion of the mixed chlorides 
of the two metals into chloroplatinates and removal of the soluble 
sodium chloroplatinate by means of ethyl alcohol, d 0'86 (Waflhing. 
ton, “ Chemical Analysis of Rocks,” 1910, p. 163). The insoluble 
potassium chloroplatinate is then weighed, and after calculation d 
the corresponding weight of potassium chloride, the weight of sodium 
chloride is determined by difference. The percentages of aM 
oxides in the rock may then be calculated. 

This method has, however, two possible sources of error. 

(a) Some impurities present in the mixed chlorides are wholly 
or partially undissolved by the alcohol and remain mth the 
potassium chloroplatinate. thus giving a high potash and a low soda 


The impurities in the reagents used, previously detenmued by a 
“blank experiment,” are assumed to be sodium chlonde, and a 
corresponding correction is applied to the weight of sodium chlon e, 
but examination of the residue in a blank expenment shows tha 
besides sodium chloride, at least calcium chloride and carbon are 


Some of the potassium chloroplatinate wiU he ^ 

the alcohol, and removed along with the sodium salt, this 
to give a low potash and a high soda percentage 

Cy investigators have suggested the indir^t J 

sodium and potassium by titration of tie mixed 
silver nitrate using potassium chromate m 
{Amer. J. Sci.. 1865, 37 , 344) has indirect 

when pure salts are used. A 

method has been given by Mellor ( Treatise on Q 
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Inotganio Auftlysife/' 1913, pp. 227 — ^229) together with an account 
of the calculations involved and a very complete bibliography. 

No experimental details have apparently been given when the 
mixed chlorides have been actually deriv^ from rocks, nor have 
any figures been published which would serve as a comparison 
0f the chlorpplatinate and indirect methods. The author has 
endeavoured to remedy these omissions in the present com- 
munication. 

Method of Titration. — N /50-Siiver nitrate solution was prepared 
by dissolving 3*398 grams of pure silver nitrate in distilled water 
and making up to 1 litre. This solution was standardised in the 
following manner under exactly the same conditions as prevailed 
in the actual titration of the mixed chlorides. 

About 50 mg. of pure sodium chloride or 60 mg. of pure potassium 
chloride were weighed to 1 /20th mg. and dissolved in about 20 c.c. 
of distilled water in a white porcelain basin. To this solution 
0*25 c.c. of potassium chromate solution {Njo) was added. The 
silver nitrate was then run in, 0*5 c.c. at a time, from a 50 c.c. 
burette, and the contents of the basin were vigorously stirred after 
each addition of the silver nitrate. When the calculated end-point 
was approached, the silver nitrate was run in very cautiously with 
continued vigorous stirring. The end-point is indicated by a change 
in the colour of the solution from very pale yellow to very pale 
salmon-pink. If the colour of the solution is pale, the end-point 
will be exceedingly sharp, but if too much indicator is used, several 
drops of silver nitrate may have to be added to produce a per- 
ceptible change of colour. To facilitate the detection of the end- 
point, the following solution was used as a standard for com- 
larison. A few c.c. of a chloride solution to which 0*25 c.c. of 
^VS'potassium chromate had been added were partly precipitated 
a a white porcelain basin by silver nitrate solution so that an 
bundant precipitate of silver chloride was produced, the chromate, 
lowever, being unaffected. The total volume of the solution for 
omparison should be about 60 c.c. to correspond with the voltune 
ised in the titration. 

^odijuuUions of the Lawrence Smith Method Employed . — To 
►btain the mixed chlorides of sodium and potaissium from the rock, 
be Lawrence Smith method as described by HiUebrand and 
Washington (HiUebrand, "Rock Analysis,” 1910, pp. 171—173; 

^ngton, op. cit., pp. 143 — 161) was used with the following 
modifications : 

(1) The ignition of the powdered rock with calcium carbonate 
m ammonium chloride was carried out in an ordinary platinum 
-rucible, the finger type being found unnecessary. This crucible 
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had a ventilated lid and was placed in a perforated silica plate 
beneath which two-fifths of the crucible projected. After the slov 
volatilisation of the ammonium chloride, the ignition was compfey 
over a moderate bunscn fiame. Extremely fine rock powder was 
always used. 

(2) The bulk of the calcium was removed by double precipitation 
with a slight excess of ammonium carbonate in a porcelain basin^ 
at the maximum temperature attainable on a water-bath. The 
solution was stirred vigorously during precipitation, and the 
precipitate allowed to settle. Two drops of ammonium oxalate 
solution were then added, and the solution was kept on the water, 
bath for five minutes, after which it was decanted through a 9 cm. 
filter-paper into a platinum basin, the precipitate being retained 
in the porcelain basin as much as possible. The precipitate was then 
redissolved in the minimum quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(about 4 C.C.), reprecipitated as before, and filtered into the platinum 
basin with repeated thorough washings with small quantities of hot 
water. 

(3) After the first evaporation to dryness on the water.bath, 
the platinum basin was placed in an air-oven at 140®. The basm 
was covered by a clock-glass winch had already been in the oven for 
twenty minutes. Fifteen minutes in this oven ensured the removal 
of all moisture, and when decrepitation took place the particles did 
not adhere to the clock-glass. The slight film of ammonium salts 
on the clock-glass was washed into the platinum basin before the 
third and final precipitation of calcium. After removal from the 
oven, the uncoveied basin could be heated over an open flame 
without risk of spurting. The final precipitation of calcium was 
effected by addition of one drop of ammonia and five drops of 
ammonium oxalate solution. 

(4) When microscopic examination showed the presence of sulphur 
in the rock, two or three drops of barium chloride solution were 
added before the final precipitation of the calcium, as the presence 
of sulphates in the mixed chlorides is highly detrimental to fiie 
accuracy of the indirect method. The excess of banum chloride 
was precipitated by a few drops of ammoniuih carbonate. 

(5) The jet of the wash-bottle was reduced to a minimuni and 
many small washings were given. The alkali chlorides 
extracted from the ignited mass by about 80 c.c. of water and e 
filtrates at the commencement of the fiirst evaporation to drynesB 
rarely exceeded 125 c.c. Much time was thus saved. 

When chloroplatinate determinations were made for compa 
with the indirect method, absolute methyl alcohol was use 
extraction of the sodium chloroplatinate as reconunen 
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Gumming and Kay (“ Quantitative Chemical Analysis,” 1919, 
p. 229). 

Experiment and Purity of Reagents . — To ensure accuracy, 
all the reagents used in the Lawrence Smith method were tested, 
and purified if necessary. The author found that Kahlbaum’a 
calcium carbonate {zur Analyse) was very satisfactory without 
purification. The residue obtained in the blank experiment did not 
exceed 1’6 mg. After it had been weighed, it was dissolved in 1 c.c. 
of water and titrated in the crucible with standard silver nitrate, 
one drop of potassium chromate {N /5) being added as indicator. 
The volume of the silver nitrate used was deducted from the titre 
obtained in the actual determination, whilst the weight of residue 
was deducted from the weight of the mixed chlorides. In the 
indirect method, provided that the composition of the residue is 
constant, its nature is of no importance. 

In his determinations, the author found the weight of residue 
to vary between 1 mg. and 1*5 mg. (compare Hillebrand, op. cii., 
p. 171). The volume of silver nitrate used varied between 0*36 c.c, 
and 0*60 c.c. 

In the actual determination it is well to take sufficient rock 
powder to yield at least 40 mg. of mixed chlorides, but if the weight 
of the mixed chlorides exceeds 60 mg. there is a risk of using more 
than 50 c.c. of standard silver nitrate, that is, the capacity of the 
burette. In practice it is easy to determine fairly accurately the 
probable percentages of alkalis and the probable weight of mixed 
chlorides by microscopic examination of thin sections of the rock 
analysed. The weight of the rock powder used will seldom exceed 
0*6 gram or be less than 0*35 gram to yield the above amount of 
mixed chlorides, and with these weights the customary 4 grams 
of calcium carbonate and 0*5 gram of ammonium chloride give 
satisfactory decomposition. 

After the mixed chlorides had been weighed, they were dissolved 
in about 20 c.c. of water and transferred to a porcelain basin, in 
which they were titrated against standard silver nitrate exactly as 
described above. From the burette reading the weights of potass- 
ium and sodium chlorides were calculated and finally the per- 
centages of alkali oxides present in the rock were obtained. The 
etails of this calculation are given by Mellor {op. cit., p. 227). 

The results given below were obtained with three representative 
cottish igneous rocks, the first ha-ving potash and soda present 
H proportions, the second having a large pre- 

^ erance of soda, and the third a slight preponderance of 
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A. Qmrtz-Monzoniie from Priesthw, E, Lothian. 


Weight of residue obtained in blank experiment^ 1*5 mg. 
Volume of silver nitrate used in blank experiment, 0*60 o.c» 


Weight of rock powder used (gram) 

Indirect. 
0*4486 0*4921 

ChloTo- 

platinate, 

0*4962 

Corrected weight of mixed ohloridee (gram) 

0>0551 

0*0606 

0*0609 

Weight of potossium chloroplatinate (^am) 
Corrected volume of silver nitrate used (c.c.) 

— 

— 

0*0872 

42*95 

47*30 


Weight of potassium chloride referred to 
weight taken in chloroplatinate determin- 
ation (mg.) 

25*6 

25*4 

26*7 

Weight of sodium chloride referred to weight 
taken in chloroplatinate determination 
(mg.) 

35*5 

36-7 

34*2 

Percentage of KjO 

3*25 

3*23 

3-40 

Percentage of Na^O 

3*79 

3*81 

3*65 


B. Theralite from Whitehome PoirU, Mid Lothian. 

Weight of residue in blank experiment, 1-0 mg. 

Volume of silver nitrate used in blank experiment, 0-35 c.e. 

Chloro- 

Indirect. pktinate. 

Weight of rock powder used (gram) 0*4083 0*4002 0*3241 

Corrected weight of mixed chlorides (gram) 0*0545 0*0538 0-0429 
Weight of potassium chloroplatinate (gram) — — 0-0356 

Corrected voliime of silver nitrate used (c.c.) 43*95 43*50 — 

Weight of potassium chloride referred to 
weight taken in chloroplatinate determin- 
ation (mg.) 10*1 10*0 10-9 

Weight of sodium chloride referred to -weight 
taken in chloroplatinate determination 

(mg.) 33*2 33*5 32-0 

Percentage of KjO 1*96 1*95 2-12 

Percentage of NajO 6*43 6*48 6*23 

C. Granite from Corrennie^ Aberdeenshire. 

Weight of residue in blank experiment, 1-0 mg. 

Volume of silvet nitrate used in blank experiment, 0*35 c.e. 

Chloro* 

Indirect. platinate. 

Weight of rock powder used (gram) 0*3460 0*3636 

Corrected weight of mixed chlorides (gram) 0*0526 0*0542 0*0^ 
Weight of potassium chloroplatinate (gram) — — O-uvurf 

Corrected volume of silver nitrate used (c.c.) 39*85 40-90 — 


Weight of potasrium chloride referred to 
weight taken in chloroplatinate determin- 
ation (mg.) 27*3 

Weight ^ BO^um chloride referred to weight 
taken in chloroplatinate determination 

(mg.) 26*6 

Percentage of K,0 ^'97 

Percente^ of Na,0 


27*6 


26*2 

5-02 

3-84 


The above results seem to indicate that the indirect me ^ 
capable of giving results which show reasonable agreement 
those obtained by the chloroplatinate method. 
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The purity of all the reagents is a sine qua ncm when the indirect 
Biethod is employed, as the presence of impurities in the mixed 
chlorides affects the accuracy much more than in the chloroplatinate 
metliod. In this connexion it is significant to note that the rock in 
the analysis of which the purest reagents were used showed the 
closest agreement between the three determinations. 

The time saved by the use of the indirect method, in conjunction 
with the modifications of the Lawrence Smith method described 
above, is considerable. The average time taken for the indirect 
determinations was four and a half hours. Thus two complete 
alkaii determinations may be completed in one day (compare 
Washington, op, cit., p. 142). 

When expense is considered, the indirect method has a distinct 
advantage over both the chloroplatinate method and the less 
accurate perchlorate method. 

Chemistry Department, 

University op Euinbdrgh. [Received, June I 3 th, 1923.] 


CCLXV . — Equilibrium of the Ternary System 
Bismuth-Tin-Zinc. 

By Sheikh D. Muzaffar, 

Tins problem was investigated in order to ascertain the influence 
of tin on the immiscibility of bismuth and zinc. From another 
point of view, it supplied the opportunity of recording the effect 
of immiscibility of two metals on the constitution of a ternary 


Former work on this problem consists in the attempts made by 
Wnght and Thomson [Froc. Foy, Soc., 1891, 49, 156) to determine 
tie influence of tin on the solubility of bismuth in zinc and of zinc 
w • made with mixtures of equal 

eig s of bismuth and zinc to which varying proportions of tin 
ere added. After the resulting mixtures had been brought into 

Md (m 600-700' 

corresponding upper and lower layers were 
^ and analysed. From the solubility data thus obtained, 
^ miscibility of bismuth and zinc is oon- 

bv addition of tin and is completely attained 

addition of 18*7 (wt.) per cent, of tin at 60(K-700^ and of 

^termine^fh Similarly, attempts were made to 

e effect of successive additions of zinc to mixtures 
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of equal weights of bismuth and tin and of bismuth to 
mixtures of zinc and tin ; in both cases,* no immiscibility was met 
with. 

The results of these trials are confirmed by the present work 
but since they are all solubility estimations they convey no idea 
about the freezing point of the alloys and therefore cannot be shaped 
into a thermal diagram of the system. 

The three binary systems involved in the problem are bismuth- 
zinc, bismuth-tin, and tin-zinc. The necessary thermal data 
are taken from the “ Landolt-Bomstein Physikalische-Chemische 
Tabellen,” 1912, which contains a summary of previous work. 

Thermal Investigatum. 

Procedure , — Zinc and bismuth (both 99*9 per cent.) and tm 
(99'5 per cent.) were employed throughout the work. They con- 
tained the merest trace of foreign material, and their freezing 
points agreed with the standards. 

The freezing points and the other thermal arrests of the alloys 
were taken by means of a nichrome-constantan thermo-couple. 
The wires were 28 S.W.G. and the free ends of the couple were 
attached to a sensitive mirror-galvanometer. By tracing a spot of 
light reflected from the galvanometer needle on to a moving screen, 
the thermal arrests were obtained on direct time-temperature 
cooling curves. The couple wires, at their brazed end, were covered 
with a very thin layer of fireclay cement and inserted in the molten 
alloy. This formed an effective protection for the couple against 
the attack of the metals and at the same time did not impair its 
sensitiveness. On account of its fragile nature, the coating had 
to be repaired from time to time, but this was not a long or a tedious 
process. The thermo-couple was standardised by means of the 
following fixed points : b. p. of water (100“) ; f. p. of tin (232°); 
f. p. of lead-tin eutectic (183*) ; f. p. of lead {32 7 '5*) ; f. p. of zinc 
(418-5*). 

A lOO'gram sample of each ternary alloy was prepared by weigh- 
ing out the requisite quantities of the metals on a balance sensitive 
to 0*05 gram. All proportions of the metals in the alloys were 
reckoned in weight per cent. The rate of cooling and the speed 
of the screen were regulated to be the same for all alloys. It took 
usually thirty-five to forty minutes for an alloy to cool from 420 
to 70*. The cooling curves were taken for the same interval. 
The results of the thermal analysis are given in the following 
table. 
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ResvUs of Thermal Avalyais, 

Composition, 


Wt, percentage. Thermal arrests. 


No. 

alloy- 

ST 

Sn. 


L 

II. 

IST" 

1 

5 

00 

5 

2or 

193-5® 



2 

5 

85 

10 

212 

193 



3 

10 

85 


193 

188 



4 

10 

80 

10 

218 

190 



5 

15 

80 

5 

187 

183-6 

128® 

6 

15 

75 

10 

229 

184-5 

128 

7 

20 

75 

5 

— 

180 

130 

g 

5 

70 

25 

304 

193 



9 

15 

70 

15 

265 

183 

128 

10 

20 

70 

10 

230 

179 

128 

11 

25 

70 

5 

183 

175 

130 

12 

25 

65 

10 

240 

172 

128 

13 

30 

65 

5 

186 

166 

129 

14 

10 

60 

30 

331 

138 



15 

20 

60 

20 

306-5 

177 

128 

16 

25 

60 

15 

279-5 

169 

131 

17 

30 

60 

10 

240 

165 

129 

18 

35 

60 

5 

191 

160 

128 

19 

36 

60 

4 

— 

160 

129-5 

20 

3S 

60 

2 

161-5 

140-5 

130-5 

21 

5 

55 

40 

342 

192 



22 

35 

55 

10 

257 

157 

129-5 

23 

40 

55 

5 

193 

153 

128 

24 

15 

50 

35 

351 

1785 

128 

25 

25 

50 

25 

328 

164-5 

129-5 

26 

40 

50 

10 

263 

150 

130 

27 

45 

50 

5 

204-5 

142 

128 

28 

10 

45 

45 

358-5 

183 

128 

29 

40 

45 

15 

302 

144 

128-5 

30 

45 

45 

10 

270 

140 

130 

31 

50 

45 

5 

212 

137-5 

129-5 

32 

5 

40 

55 

366 

190 

— 

33 

20 

40 

40 

365 

165 

129 

34 

30 

40 

30 

356-5 

153 

130-5 

35 

35 

40 

25 

352 

145 

129 

36 

40 

40 

20 

335-5 

140 

129-5 

37 

45 

40 

15 

311 

135 

130 

38 

50 

40 

10 

280 

132 

130 

39 

65 

40 

5 

— 



129-5 

40 

50 

40 

4 





130 

41 

57 

41 

2 

— 

1,32-5 


42 

15 

35 

50 

376 

169 

128 

43 

30 

35 

35 

372 

148 

129-5 

44 

50 

35 

15 

318-5 



129-5 

45 

55 

35 

10 

288 



129 

46 

60 

35 

5 

226-5 

131-5 

129-5 

47 

10 

30 

60 

378 

174 

128 

43 

20 

30 

50 

383 

156-5 

131 

49 

30 

30 

40 

384 

140 

128 

50 

36 

30 

35 

382 

134-5 

132 

61 

55 

30 

15 

329-5 

135 

129-5 

52 

60 

*30 

10 

304 

141 

130 

63 

e j 

65 

30 

5 

239 

146-5 

130 

04 

5 

25 

70 

381 

185 



00 

RA 

25 

26 

50 

390 

141 

130 

OD 

30 

25 

46 

390 

— 

130 
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No. 

alloy. 

57 

58 
69 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 
69 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 


of Thermal Analysis (continued) . 


Composition. 
Wt percentage. 


Bi. Sn. Zn, 

36 25 40 

40 25 35 

60 26 25 

60 25 15 

65 25 10 

70 25 5 

25 23 62 

10 20 70 

15 20 65 

20 20 60 

25 20 55 

35 20 45 

40 20 40 

45 20 35 

50 20 30 

65 20 25 

60 20 20 

65 20 15 

70 20 10 

75 20 5 

76 20 4 

5 15 80 

10 15 75 

15 15 70 

35 15 50 

50 15 35 

55 16 30 

60 15 25 

65 15 20 

70 15 15 

75 15 10 

80 15 5 

5 10 85 

10 10 80 

45 10 45 

70 10 20 

75 10 15 

80 10 10 

85 . 10 5 

5 6 90 

10 6 85 

25 5 70 

40 5 55 

65 5 40 

70 5 25 

80 5 15 

85 5 10 

90 6 6 


Thermal arrenta. 


I. 

II. 


390‘5® 

— 

130° 

390 

130* 

130 

377 

139 

131-6 

349 

156 

130 

314 

165*5 

132 

246 

165*5 

131 

391-5 

— 

129-5 

389 

164 

126 

391 

163 

129 

394 

— ■ 

131 

393 

— 

130 

393 

144 

129 

392*6 

147 

132 

393-5 

155 

132 

393-5 

160 

131 

390 

164 

130 

374 

163 

131 

356 

172 

130 

324 

180 

131 

256 

180 

131-5 

— 

183-5 

132 

391 

176 

— 

394 

157 

126 

396*6 

— 

131 

396 

]65 

132 

396 

174 ♦ 

130-5 

.397 

174 

132 

397 

184 

131 

385 

186 

130 

365 

188 

131 

336*5 

195 

131-5 

266 

198 

130-5 

398 

164 

— 

401 

— 

130 

401 

193 

131-5 

401 

202 

129-5 

371 

208 

130 

346 

213*5 

132 

276 

214 

131 

404-5 

128-6 

■— 

404-5 

— 

128 

404 

211 

132 

404-5 

217-5 

131 

404-5 

224 

131 

405 

227 

131 

404-6 

232 

129 

363 

233 

131 

288 

234 

130-5 


The Numbering of the AUoys.—ln Fig. 1 , the scheme of the numto- 
ing of the alloys is given. The percentage of a metal m an a j 
is represented on the well-known system of distances rom ® 
of an equilateral triangle. Starting from the apex, or t e “ ® 
the alloys are numbered from left to right on lines para e 
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anc-bismuth base. By this system, it is easy to locate an alloy 
in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The Liquidus Surface . — In Fig. 2, the isothermals of the freezing 
ijjts of the alloys are given. It is clear that the immiscible zone 
^bounded hy ZnO D or the alloys Nos. 96, 90, 80, 66, 55, 71, 84, 
92 102. At the addition of 28 per cent, of tin brings about 
complete miscibility in a mixture of equal weights of bismuth 
and zinc. As the relative proportion of bismuth and zinc varies 


Fio. 1. 

Numbering oj AUoya. 



from 1 : 1 by weight, the amount of tin required also becomes 

less. 

The ternary eutectic, lying at O, corresponding to 56 per cent. 
Bi, 40 per cent. Sn, and 4 per cent. Zn, and the binary valleys O Z, 
0 y, and 0 W running from it to the respective binary eutectic 
points are also shown in the same figure. Since the Bi-Zn binary 
eutectic at W also lies at 4 per cent. Zn, the valley O W joining it 
to the ternary point, 0, is parallel to Bi-Sn base. The valley O X 
joining the ternary to the Sn-Zn eutectic point runs parallel to the 
Same base from the ternary eutectic till alloy No. 11 is reached. 
It rounds ofi to alloy No. 7 and, further up, runs straight into the 
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Sn-Zn eutectic at X. The valley 0 Y joining the Bi-Sn eutectic 
to the ternary eutectic point is a straight line. 

The study of successive isothermals suggests the shape of the 
li^idus surface. From the Zn comer, a slope runs towards the 
binary valleys XOW, It is very steep tetween 0 W and CD 
and has been a source of great difficulty in recording the exact 
freezing points of the alloys containing 5 per cent, of zinc. This 
steepness is well marked in Fig. 6, which is a section of the 
surface along the median through Zn, and also in Fig. 5. Across 


Fia. 2. 


Freezing points of the alloys. 



Z., 

the binary valleys XOW there is a tendency for the 
surface to rise to the freezing points of the binary alloys or the pure 


metals. This gradient is not steep. 

The immiscible zone gives to the Uquidm surface a characten® 
flat shape, which slopes towards the centre of the tnangle. 
slope of the surface over the immiscible zone stands in a contras 
to the general slope of the liqtiidua surface. mmiaciHe 

Phase ifuie Consideratiom.— An alloy lying in the 
zone, on coolipg in the liquid state, separates out m two lay ^ 
At its freezing point there are three phases present (pure zinc 
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^ ^ solid phase, and the two liquid layers). The system therefore 
las one degree of freedom. In other words, fixing the temperature 
ixes the composition of the two layers and vice versa. Thus we see 
ines parallel to the Zn-Bi base in Fig, 2 joining up alloys freezing 
t the same temperature. All alloys lying on such a tie line separate 
)ut in two layers, whose compositions are represented by points 
)a the end of the tie line. On rapid cooling, however, the change 
n composition does not follow the change in temperature, on account 

Fig. 3. 

Binary isoihermah. 





f the lack of diffusion between the two layers. They freeze out 
ndependently of each other, and each may consist of two or three 
imilar distinct phases. All alloys lying in the immiscible zone, 
hcrefore, solidify in two layers, the relative proportion of which 
aries with the initial composition of the alloy. 

In the case of alloys lying in the^rea Zn X O W D C in Fig. 2, 
here are only two phases present at their freezing point. The 
ystem has therefore two degrees of freedom, or the composition 
d the liquid as well as the temperature may change independently 
each other. Because pure zinc separates out from these alloys 
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88 the first soUd phase on cooling, the change of oom^atwn (i 
the liquid follows a straight line, which through the alloy 

from the Zn corner, until it meets one of the two bma^ valfey, 
y O or 0 If On its reaching these, a new Bohd phase, the binary 
eutectic appears. There are therefore three ph^ present. 
system be^es nnivariant and the com^sition of the liquid, 
S the change of temperature, follows the course o^e bnury 
vaUev XO OT WO. On reaching the ternary OTteotio point, 
another solid phase (the ternary eutectic) ap^ars. The system tku 
18 invariant. Thus the alloys the compositions of which are repre- 
sented by points lying in the area specified above, consist of three 
STs, tha^is. piS, zinc, one of the two binary eutectics (Bi-Zu 
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LtLtics. The ternary eutectic alloy at 0 IS one hour g 

-D- ui n V fFiii 21 3 per cent, zinc-in-hisuiuth * 

In the area Bi IF 0 r (B P® a„ y nX (Fig. 2) 
solutions separate out, and in the S JT 0 ^ 

solutions of more complex nature ^ 
considerations apphcable to these areas are similar to 

Bp above# 
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Isothermjols of the Bvmry Arrests , — ^From the alloys lying in the 
s^rea Zn X 0 iV D C in. Fig. 3 (which csorresponds to the same area 
of Fig- 2) pure zinc separates out, on freezing, as the first solid phase. 
The change in composition of the liquid portion of the alloy, 
therefore, always follows a straight line drawn from the Zn comer 
through the alloy in question. All alloys lying on a similar line 
have the same binary arrest, because on change of composition 
of their liquids they meet the binary valley at the same point. This 
is illustrated by the isothermals of the binary arrests given in Fig, 3. 
The alloys lying on the line joining the Zn comer to the ternary 
point do not meet any of the binary valleys on the separation of 
zinc from them on freezing. They give no binary arrest. The 


Fig. 6. Fia, 7. 
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Zn 0 line forms a valley by itself from which on either side the binary 
temperatures rise up as the sides of the triangle are approached 
(see Figs. 4, 7, and 8). 

In the immiscible zone and the other areas, the binary arrests 
cannot be interpreted by a simple rule. 

Effect of Tin on ike Miscibility of Bismuth and Zinc. 

lig. 4 illustrates the effect of adding increasing amounts of tin 
to a mixture of equal weights of bismuth and zinc. It is a section 
0 the diagram along a median through Sn and the middle point 
0 the Zn-Bi base. The freezing points fall until the content 
0 tin becomes 90 per cent., and between alloys 4 and 1 the 
VOL. exxm. 4 k 
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binary valley 0 X (Fig. 2) is met. Further on, a rise in the faejijg 
points of the alloys is recorded to the freezing pomt of puietij, 
The binary arrest falls at first until alloy No. 50 is replied (this 
is the nearest point to the line joining Zn and 0), and nses furUw 
with increasing peieenta^s of tin. The freezing pomt of tli, 
ternary eutectic is given by all alloys except those in whick solid 
solutions are formed. 

Fig. 6 is a section of the diagram at 15 per cent. bn. The immij. 
cible zone is broken into from both sides, and other features are 
similar to those described above. The steep rise in the freezioj 
point between 4 and 25 per cent. Zn is also illustrated. 



Effect of Zinc on the Miscibility of Tin and Bismuth. 

Fie. 6 shows the effect of adding increasing quantities of aa( 
to a mixture of equal weights of bismuth and tin. The 
freezing point is very rapid until the content of zinc reaches « F 
cent. With further additions of zinc, ^ 
freezing point of zinc, but is not so rapid. The bmary arrests 
all constant, because all the alloys in this section of 
on the median through Zn. The freezing pomt of the ternary 

eutectic is given by all the aEoys. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a section of the diagram at 5 per cent. 
biiW ivrrests have their minimum at alloy No. 39. because .tto 
on the line joining Zn and 0 (T'ig. 2). 
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Effect of Bismuth on the Miscibility of Tin and Zinc. 

Fig. 8 shows the effect of adding increasing amounts of bismuth 
to a mixture of equal weights of tin and zinc. The freezing point 
iTses slightly until the content of bismuth amounts to 60 j)er cent. 

further additions of bismuth, the freezing point falls, comes 
to a minimum at 92 per cent. Bi, and then rises to the freezing point 
of pure bismuth. Hiis figure is a section of the diagram along a 
median through Bi and the middle point of the ZnSn base. The 
minimum of the binary arrests falls at 43 per cent. Bi, because this 
point lies on the line joining Zn and 0 (Fig. 2). The temperatures 
of the ternary point are also shown. 

Fig. 9 is a section of the diagram at 10 per cent. Bi. The steep 
rise in the freezing point between 7 and 30 per cent. Zn is well 
marked. 

Microscopic Investigation. 

The conclusions drawn from the phase rule considerations dis- 
cussed above were tested by a micro-analysis of the alloys, and the 
following photographs are shown to confirm the views. Fig. 10 
shows the photomicrograph of alloy No. 40, which is the ternary 
eutectic, and illustrates its structure. 

Figs. 11 and 12 were respectively reproduced from the Bi-Zn 
eutectic and alloy No. 77, which lies on the 0 W valley (Fig. 2). 
Since zinc or a solid solution does not separate out from it, this 
alloy consists of only two phases, the ternary eutectic and the 
Bi-Zn eutectic. Fig. 12 helps to fix the course of the valley. 

A photomicrograph of alloy No. 91 at the boundary line of the 
two immiscible layers is shown in Fig. 13. All immiscible alloys 
were found to have the same appearance. The structure of the 
two layers is further illustrated in Figs. 14 and 15. In order to 
fix accurately the boundary line of the immiscible zone, the alloys 
Kos. 96, 90, 80, 66, 55, 71, 84, 92, and 102 were cut through vertically 
and examined after being polished. They were all found to be 
homogeneous and free from two layers. The alloys Nos. 97, 67, 
^0, 83, 101, 91, and 99 showed the presence of two layers. The 
top layers consisted of zinc and the ternary eutectic only, whilst 
the bottom layers showed zinc, the Bi-Zn eutectic, and the ternary 
sutectic to be present. 

In alloys lying in the area C O D W (Fig. 3) three phases, zinc, the 
i-Zn eutectic, and the ternary eutectic, should be present and these 
found in Fig. 16, which is a photomicrograph of the alloy No. 94. 
he alloys lying on the C 0 line (Fig. 3) should consist of only 
’^0 phases. Fig. 17, a photomicrograph of such an alloy {No. 44), 
|hows only zinc and the ternary eutectic. 

4 K 2 
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The alloys lying in the area CZaXO consist of the three 
zinc, the Sn-Zn eutectic, and the ternary eutectic. This was 
to he the case in alloy No. 9 (Fig. 19). A photomicrograph of tijg 
Sn-Zn eutectic with excess of zinc is shown in Fig. 18 for comparison 

Fig. 20 was produced from alloy No. 19 lying on the binary valley 
0 X (Fig. 2). Here again only two phases were found, namely 
the Sn-Zn eutectic and the ternary eutectic. 

Fig. 21 was photographed from the Bi-Sn eutectic. 

Summary. 

Thermal and micro -investigations of ternary alloys of bisumt)} 
tin, and zinc have been made. The system is found to contain 
a ternary eutectic of freezing point 130*’ and composition corre- 
sponding to 56 per cent, of bismuth, 40 per cent, of tin, and 4 per 
cent, of zinc. There is no ternary compound formed. The immis- 
cibility of bismuth and zinc, in the liquid state, disappears on the 
addition of 28 per cent, of tin to a mixture of equal weights of % 
two metals. The amount of tin required if their mixtures deviate 
from the ratio 1 ; 1 is even smaller. 

Pure zinc separates out from all alloys containing more than 
4 per cent, of zinc, except those that contain more than 75 per cent, 
of tin at the same time. In the case of the others, solid solutions are 
formed. 

If the percentage of bismuth in the alloys is increased, the freezing 
points are very little affected until the percentage exceeds 
On further additions of bismuth, the freezing point is lowered to 
its melting point, with a minimum at 92 per cent, of bismuth. 

Increase in the percentage of tin in the alloys lowers their freezing 
points until the Sn-Zn binary valley is reached, after which a small 
rise to the freezing point of tin occurs. 

Addition of 0-4 per cent, of zinc to the bismuth-tin alloys lowers 
their freezing points. The minima lie in the binary valleys. Tlie 
freezing points of the alloys vary greatly W'hen the percentage 
of zinc lies between 4 and 25. On increasing the percentage 
of zinc above 25, the freezing points of the alloys vise to that of 
pure zinc, but the variation in the freezing point with the increase 
in the percentage of zinc is not so great as before. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his thanks to Mr. C.T. 
Hcycock, M.A., F.R.S., for the facilities provided for this research, 
and to Mr. M. Cook, M.Sc., for his valuable suggestions. 

Goldsmitus’ Metalltjbgical Research Laboratoky, 

The University, Cambridge, [Rettived, June 23fd. 19- ■! 
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QCli^L—Studies in the Benzothiazole Series, Part I, 
The Pseudo’bases of the Benzothiazole Quaternary 
Salts, 

By Wmiam Hobson Mills, Leslie Marshall Clark, and John 
Alfred Aeschlimann. 

It was found by W. K. T. Braunholtz and ono of us that in the 
fgocyanine condensation, brought about by treating a mixture of 
a quinoline- and a quinaldine-alkyl salt with an alkali hydroxide, 
the quinaldine alkyl salt could be replaced by a 1-methylbenzo- 
thiazole alkyl salt, a cytaiiine dye with mixed nuclei thus being 
produced; but that when the corresponding replacement of the 
quinoline derivative by a benzothiazole alkyl salt was attempted 
no such dye was formed. This observation indicated that a con- 
siderable difference existed between the i/^-bases which result from 
the action of alkalis on the quinolinium salts and those produced 
from the quaternary salts of benzothiazole. It is shown in the 
present communication what the nature of this difference is. 

We were led to discover it through studying the oxidation of 
benzothiazole methiodide by alkaline potassium ferricyanide. If 
the methylbenzothiazolonium ^-base corresponded in constitniion 
with the quinolinium j//>bases it would be expected to yield 2-niethyI- 
beiizothiazoloiie (I) on oxidation. 

C6H4<1^>c:n-n:o 

(I.) p TT I Cl^pp 

(III.) 

The latter compound has already been described. It was prepared 
by Besthorn (-Ber., 1910, 43, 1523) from the nitroso-comjxrund (II), 
by the elimination of nitrogen by heating, and since we have 
obtained the same substance by the interaction of 2-methylamino- 
phenyl mercaptan (III) and carbonyl chloride, there can be no doubt 
that Besthorn’s compound actually is the benzothiazolone. 

When, however, benzothiazole methiodide is oxidised with 
alkaline ferricyanide, a crystalline compound is formed which 
melts at 108'" and is thus not the thiazolone, which melts at 76®. 
The empirical formula of this substance (CgHgONS) contains one 
atom of hydrogen more than that of the thiazolone. Its molecular 
formula must therefore, from the laws of valency, be double the 
empirical formula, and this was -verified by direct determinations 
w the molecular weight. 
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This bimolecular oxidation product was readily reconverted 
acid reducing agents into methylbenzothiazolonium salts. Since the 
union between the two residues of the ^r-base can be broken in tbij 
manner, it is unUkely that it is effected through a carbon-carbon 
linking. The linking must therefore probably take place thtougb 
oxygen or sulphur, and we obtained a very clear indication that it 
took place through sulphur; for when benzothiazole methiodide 
was dissolved in excess of ammonia and exposed to atmospheric 
oxidation this oxidation product of melting point 108® was slowly 
deposited, but when it was similarly treated with sodium hydroxide 
a substance was deposited which proved to be 2 : 2'-dimethy]animo. 
diphenyl disulphide (IV). The difference in composition of these 
two products indicated that the caustic alkali had brought about 

(W.) (V.) 

the elimination of two formyl groups. It was therefore exceedingly 
probable that the oxidation product of melting point 108® was 
2 : 2'‘diformylmethylaminodiphenyl disulphide (V). We were able 
to prove definitely that it had this constitution by showing that it 
was formed when 2 : 2'*dimethylaminodiphenyI disulphide (IV), 
prepared by oxidising the corresponding mercaptan, was formylated 
by boiling with formic acid. 

After we had thus determined the constitution of this product, 
we found that it had already been obtained by Rassow, Dohle, 
and Reim (J, pr. Chem., 1916, [ii], 93, 183) whilst studying the 
oxidation of a substance the constitution of whicli they were 
unaware, but which is shown in the following communication to 
be thio-2>methylbenzothiazoione. Rassow, Dohle, and Reim sug- 
gested the constitution (V) for this compound, but whilst they 
showed that formic acid was produced when it was boiled with 
^ute acids, and that mcthylaniline, methylaminophenyl mer- 
3ptan, and formic acid were formed when it was fused with potash, 
they did not establish this formula definitely. 

The <^-base by the oxidation of which this disulphide is produced 
is clearly the mercaptan of the formula VI. This is isomeric with 
the ammonium base of the benzothiazole methyl quatemar} 
salts (VII) and with the carbinol base (VIII) corresponding in 
constitution with the ^-bases of the alkylquinolinium salts. 

(VI.) \yn.) (viR-) 

Investigation of the action of alkalis on benzothiazole metbiodide 
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and methosulphate has fully confirmed the conclusion that the 
i^.base of these salts is formylmethylaminophenyl mercaptan. 

A dilute solution of the methiodide can be titrated with 
y/lO-Bodium hydroxide and phenolphthalein, and a definite end- 
point is obtained when two equivalents of alkali have been added. 
The “ j/'-base ” must therefore be an acidic compound, capable of 
forming a sodium salt which is so little hydrolysed that it can be 
titrated with N /10-alkali and phenolphthalein.* The reaction 
between benzothiazole methiodide and sodium hydroxide accord- 
ingly proceeds as follows : 

+ 2KaOH = + Nal -{- HgO. 

The solution of the t/^-base thus obtained can then be titrated back 
again with decinorraal acid and methyl-orange, and a well-marked 
end-point obtained when two equivalents of acid have been added. 
The neutral solution of the sodium salt of the ip-hase is thus recon- 
verted into a neutral salt of the quaternary ammonium base. By 
adding the necessary quantity of hydriodic acid to a solution of 
the sodium salt, we were able to recover a large proportion of the 
benzothiazole methiodide originally taken. This explains why 
diformyhnethylaminodiphenyl disulphide is reconverted into methyl- 
benzothiazolonium salts by reduction in presence of acids. 

(c8Hj<|Me<!Ho)2 ^ 

+ H 2 O. 

When only one equivalent of sodium hydroxide is added to a 
solution of berizothiazole methiodide, half the methiodide remains 
unchanged and half an equivalent of the sodium salt of the ^-base 
is formed, for ether extracts only a very small amount of material 
from the solution, and this probably only on account of slight 
hydrolysis of the sodium salt. 

The solution of the sodium salt of the ^f^-base shows the properties 
to he expected of a salt of a thiophenol. It gives immediate pre- 
cipitates with salts of the heavy metals. The silver mercaptide 
0 tained in this way gave results on analysis in agreement with 

c formula IX. When the solution of the sodium salt is treated 

electrolytic dissociation constants of the thiophenols seem not to 
of a determined ; but in view of the well-known increase in the acidity 
consequent upon the replacement of oxygen by sulphur, phenyl 
»nd we ^ considerably greater strength than phenol, 

witVi Miin 1 . ^ ^ sharply titrated in aqueous alcoholic solution 

-^/10-alkali and phenolphthalein. 
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With benzoyl chloride and alkali, a atable benzoyl derivative, 
is formed. This clearly has the formula X. 


(IX.) CjH4<|^g.(;igO 


_ „ ^S-COPh 

C«Hi<sNMe-CHO 


(X.) 


The solution is also oxidised to the disulphide by otW oxiu 
agents which convert mercaptans into disulphides. When a sola 
tion of iodine is added gradually, the drops are immoiately 
decolorised, the disulphide being precipitated, until a sharply 
Zrked end-point is reached. The amount of iodine thus added 
is in exact agreement with the equation 


OP TT 

2C6H4<^^^jg.QjjQ 


. 4" la 


= (c,H,<|Me-CH0)+2Na^- 


Hydrogen peroxide acts similarly ; when added to the cold solution, 
7ZL an immediate precipitation of the disu phide. and on . 
ation in this manner provides the best method for prepanng the 

“mTuhe presence of the thiophenoUc ^-^ase (TO) (in thelo™ 
of its sodium salt) is thus sufficiently established, we have also 
obtained evidence of the formation, as an intermediate pj^urt. 
of the carbinolic ^-base (VIII). When benzothiazole meth.ohde 
was added to an alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide, so that 
ThT transformation of the ammonium base took place m prcserco 
t af^dising agent, a small amount of 2 -methylbenzothiazoloae 
of an oxitoi g 8 ' Bcarcely be formed othermse 

(I) was always produced. Ihis can scarcely 

than bv oxidation of the carbinolic i;. hase (VUl). 

i^-base into benzothiazole methyl salts bj ^‘^s. 

On this view, the small amount of free ^-base existing 

SS wa*:" 

j^-bases in dynamic equilibnnm . 

On .dditlon ol 

derivative; on addition of acids, the latter is eon 

corresponding benzothiazole quaternary salt. 2 : 2'-difon>'y!' 

In studying quantitatively the redu , ^ocUoiio acid it 

methylaminodiphenyl disulphide by 

was found that more hydrogen was absorbe 
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;th the formation of benzothiazole methochloride. Moreover, we 
^et© able to separate from the tin salts obtained by reducing the 
jgulphide with tin and hydrochloric acid a more soluble fraction 
fhich, treated with excess of sodium hydroxide, gave, not the 
oluble sodium salt of the thiophenoiic i/^-base, but an oil insoluble 
ajjialis. This indicated the formation in the reduction of a 
■ertain amount of a more highly reduced product, presumably 
S-methylbenzothiazoline. We then found that this base can be 
jaaily prepared by reducing benzothiazole methiodide with zinc 
md hydrochloric acid. It is a liquid which resinifies on keeping, 
[t is oxidised by iodine to benzothiazole methiodide and contains 
a reactive methylene group, for it condenses with nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline to give a colourless compound to which the formula 

0^H,<^|^P>CaS’-CeH4"NMe2 must be assigned. 


Experimental. 

Actim of Alkalis an Benzothiazole Methiodide . — An aqueous solu- 
tion of benzothiazole methiodide, titrated with sodium hydroxide 
Eolution and phenolphthalein, required 2 molecular proportions of 
the alkali for neutralisation. When the resulting solution waa 
titrated with methyl-orange and hydrochloric acid, an end-point 
waa obtained when two equivalents of acid had been added (0-277 
gram of benzothiazole methiodide required 20*0 c.c. of O-lA'-NaOH. 
1alc. 20-0 c.c. For the back titration, 20'27 c.c. of O-lA'-HCl were 
equired). 

To show that the reacidification regenerated the benzothiazole 
[uatemaiy salt, benzothiazole methiodide (2'5 grams) was treated 
iith ^^-8odium hydroxide (18 c.c. ; 2 equivalents). To the result- 
Gg neutral solution 4 grams of a 67 per cent, solution of hydriodic 
icid were added. The mixture was concentrated to 10 c.c., when 
3enzothiazole methiodide (2T2 grams), melting alone or mixed 
vith pure benzothiazole methiodide at 210“, was obtained. 

The, Silver Merca^tide of the ^p-Base. — To obtain this substance 
benzothiazole methosulphate was required. This was prepared by 
D^ixing equivalent quantities of benzothiazole and methyl sulphate. 
The mixture became completely solid after one and a half hours. 
The product waa digested with ether and the residue was crystal- 
lised from a mixture of alcohol and ether. It formed colourless, 
deliquescent needles, m. p. 103°, giving a neutral solution in water 
(Pound : S = 24*40. C9H11O4NS2 requires S = 24*62 per cent.). 

A neutral solution of the sodium meroaptide of the ^-base was 
prepared by mixing a solution of the quaternary salt (0*52 gram) 
water (20 c.c.) with two equivalents of sodium hydroxide (40 c.c. 

4 K* 
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of a 0 -liV^-solution). This was treated with one equiyalem of 
layer nitrate (20 e.o. of a O'ly-solution), co^ndmg 
volumes of the two solutions being run alternately mto 20 c.c, of 

water with rapid stirring. The V“- 

cipitate of the silver mercaptide was collected, washed and dned. 

It melted and decomposed at 145-150 > ^^“8 ^rken at 
105° (Found: C = 34-3 ; H = 2-9; Ag - 39 4. CjHjOMAg 

^"BmzoyUition of’ the ^-Base of Benzothiazok MeihMide.~M^ 
thiazole methiodide (3 grams) was dissolved in w^er and 10 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution (9 c.c.) added. :fenzoyl chtonde 
(1-5 grams) was added gradually with constant shakmg and the 
Lsty substance which separated was extracted wirii ether. T e 
^aidue left after evaporation of the ether, orysteUised from h^t 
™.tmlpum formed colourless plates, m. p. 71 o— 72 (hound: 

C = OO-Os'; H = 4'87 ; N = 5'03. G15H13O2NS requires C = 

66-42 ; H = 4-80 ; N = 5-16 per cent.). , ,1 , 

Oxidaiim of the Methyl rl,-Ba^e. 2 -.2 -DiformylmAyhmm. 
diphenyl Disulphide.- A. Oxidation withDotassium Femcyamd. A 
coW Unrated aqueous solution of benzothiazole metkodide 
S grams) was added gradually to an ice-cold solution of potemm 
feXaniL (125 grams) in water (1 litre) conta^g sodium hydr- 
oxide^(67 grams). A nearly colourless pasty solid was precipitated, 
ne miX was stirred at 0° for one hour after the addi ion™ 
comnlete The product was collected, washed with water, and, 

S aving. J d-oivrf 1.. 1.™.. -a r-X'" ~ 

addition of ether as fine platelets, P' ' „ g.j.Q 57.9 

or 40-60 per cent, of the theoretical [Found C ^ 57 5- , 
H _ 4.97 4-97 • N = 8-4o; S = 19-35 -, (cryosoopicahy m 

fam-phor;’ East, W., 1922, 1051) = 357^326,^^^ 

CisHieOXSa requires C = 57 8 , H - 4 82 , 

aqueous solution of (45 c.c. of a 

mixed with one equivalent of J it room tem- 

A-solution) and the mixture was (60 c.c.)- 

perature to a 3i per cent, solution of ^ eold 

^e pasty product precipitated was yield 4-2-5 

alcohol and purified in the manner detenbed above, 
grams, 56—67 per cent, of the theoretical ^ snail quantitJ 

It was possible to modify the Jenzothiatele mett- 

of 2-methylbeiizothiazolone was , ^as run slowly Bt" 

iodide (2-5 grams), dissolve m peroxide sol«ti«« 

a well-stirred mixture of 3-o per cent, hydroge pe 
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{\2 c.c.) and 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution (10 c.c.). 
Temperatures of 0 — 15° were employed without altering the result. 
The product was extracted with ether and the residue left on 
evaporation of the ether was distilled in steam. From the dis- 
tillate, 'Small quantities of 2-methylbenzothiazolone (0*05— 0*2 
gram) crystallised on standing, melting at 75 — 76°, alone or 
mixed with the pure thiazolone. 

Spdhesis of 2-Methylbenzothiazolone. — o-Aminophenyl mercaptan 
(13 grams) was dissolved in toluene (10 c.c.). To the ice-cold 
solution was added carbonyl chloride (0*455 gram) dissolved in 
toluene. Aminophenyl mercaptan hydrochloride, which was rapidly 
precipitated, was filtered off and the toluene was removed from the 
filtrate by distillation in steam. The product left was taken up in 
ether, and the dried solution evaporated. The residue, ciystalhsed 
from light petroleum, gave colourless platelets melting at 76°. 
2-Methylbenzothiazolone, prepared by the method of Besthom 
[loc. cit.)y melts at 76°, and the mixture of the two products melted 
at the same temperature. 

C. Oxidation with Iodine. The sodium salt of the ‘‘ if/ -base ” is 
oxidised quantitatively by iodine to the disulphide. A solution of 
0'2124 gram of the methiodide in water (10 c.c.) was treated with 
2 equivalents of O'liV-sodium hydroxide, and the resulting neutral 
solution titrated with a 0*12V-iodine solution. Required 7*50 c.c. 
Calc. 7*66 c.c. 

D. Atmospheric Oxidation. Benzothiazole methiodide (2*5 grams) 
was dissolved in water and a 10 x>er cent, ammonia solution (10 c.c.) 
was added. A slight immediate turbidity was produced. On 
keeping in the dark, crystals of 2 : 2'-diformyImethy]aminodiphenyl 
disulphide were gradually formed at the surface of the liquid^ 
Alter crystallisation from alcohol, these melted at 107°, and at 
the same temperature after mixture with the pure disulphide. 

When sodium hydroxide was used instead of ammonia, formic 
acid was eliminated and 2 : 2'-dimethylaminodiphenyl disulphide 
produced mstead. To an aqueous solution of benzothiazole 
methiodide (5 grams) a 10 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide 
(15 c.c.) was added and the mixture was kept in the dark. Crystals 
appeared at the surface as before, but they were yellow, and after 
crystallisation from alcohol melted at 69 — 71° (Found : C = 61*0; 
H=60; N=10'2; S = 23'44. Calc., C = 60-9: H = 5-80: 
^ S = 28‘2 per cent.). Dimethylaminodiphenyl disul- 

pmde Was described by Harries and Lowenstein (Her., 1894, 27 , 
^67) as melting at 67—68°. A specimen of this substance, pre- 
oxidising o-methyiaminophenyl mercaptan (from the 
po aah fusion of 2-methylthioben20thiazolone), melted at 69 — 70*5° 

4k* 2 
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after purification by repeated crystallisation from alcohol and tiec 
from light petroleum, and a mixture of this udth the above, 
described product melted at the same temperature. 

8yrUhesis of 2 : 

Dimethylaminodiphenyl disulphide (0*3 gram) was boiled for fotu 
and a half hours with 90 per cent, formic acid (6 c.c.), The mixtui^ 
was poured into water, when a colourless oil Was precipitated. 
was taken up in ether, and the ethereal solution washed with dilute 
sulphuric acid and then with sodium carbonate solution and dried 
with potassium carbonate. The residue left on evaporation of 
the ether was taken up in light petroleum, b. p. 60 — 80^ This 
solution, on cooling, deposited at first a gummy material, but after 
removal from this, and rubbing with a glass rod, the formyl deriv- 
ative separated in crystalline form. After recryatallisation from 
light petroleum, it was obtained as small platelets melting at 
106‘5 — 107-5° and showing no depression of melting point after 
mixture with the pure disulphide (Found : S = 19*46. Calc., 
S — 19*28 per cent.). 

Eedticiion of 2 i 2' -Diformylmethyh^minodiphenyl Disulphidt.-- 
The disulphide (2 grams) w^as dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (10 C.C.), and granulated tin (2 grams) was added gradnaUy. 
On standing after solution of the tin, a mixture of crystalline double 
tin salts was deposited. These were dissolved in hot dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and freed from tin with hydrogen sulphide. The 
solution was evaporated and the perfectly dry residue, crystallised 
from ether-alcohol, yielded pure benzothiazole methochloride, 
m. p. 190° (Found: C = 61-5; H = 4-4; 01 = 18*96. Calc, 
C=-51-7; H = 4-3; Cl = 19*13 per cent.). To establish con- 
clusively the identity of this reduction product with benzothiazole 
methochloride, a series of benzothiazole methyl salts was prepared 
from it and compared with those obtained directly from benzo- 
thiazole. 

Picrate. Bright yellow, flat needles, m. p. 155 — 157°, not 
depressed by addition of pure benzothiazole methopicrate pre- 
pared from picric acid and the methiodide (Found: N — H8. 
C14H10O7N4S requires N = 14*8 per cent.), 

Siannochloride. Colourless needles, m. p. 145 — 147°, not e- 
pressed by additmn of the stannochloride prepared from pure 
benzothiazole methochloride (Found : Cl = 28*1 ; Sn = 31 
C,.Hp^’SCl,SnCl, requires Cl = 28-4; Sn = 31 '68 per cent.). 

Zincichloride. Colourless prisma, m. p. 258*5—260 , no ^ 
pressed by addition of the pure salt from benzothiazole me 

chloride [Found: 01 = 28-76; S = 12-83. (C,H,NClS),Z«Ci 
requires Cl = 28*0; S = 12*62 per cent.]. 
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2 .Methylbenzotkiazolin€, CgH 4 <C.j^^^CH 2 .“Benzothiazole meth- 

iodide (14 grams) was dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(100 C.C.), and zinc (30 grams) added gradually to the hot solution. 
After the zinc had dissolved, excess of ammonia was added to the 
cold solution and the base was extracted with ether. The dried 
ethereal residue was distilled under diminished pressure. 2’Methyl- 
lenzothiazoUne was thus obtained as a colourless oil of characteristic 
sweet odour, b. p. 163 — 165° 150 mm. (Found : C — 63*8, 63*7 ; 
g = 6*2, 6*1. CgH^S requires C — 63*6; H = 6*0 per cent.). 

Methylbenzothiazoline is oxidised by iodine to benzothiazole 
methioide. The base (1 gram) and anhydrous sodium acetate 
(05 gram) were dissolved in absolute alcohol (20 c.c.). Iodine 
(1*68 grams) was added in small portions to the hot solution. After 
the solution had been decolorised with sulphur dioxide, the alcohol 
was evaporated and the residue crystallised from water. From the 
benzothiazole methiodide thus obtained the pure picrate was pre- 
cipitated with picric acid. It melted at 155 — 156*5° and at the 
same temperature after mixture with pure benzothiazole metho- 
picrate (Found : N = 14*8: Calc., N = 14*8 per cent.). 

Condensation toiih Nifroaodimethylaniline . — 2-Methylbenzothiazo- 
!ine (1*7 grams) was heated with nitrosodimethylaniline (1*7 grams) 
and four drops of glacial acetic acid for five hours at 100^. The 
product crystallised after standing for several days. It was washed 
with ether and crystallised from alcohol. Colourless needles, m. p. 
127" (Found : C = 67*8 ; H == 6*02 ; N = 14*5. CigHi^N^ 
requires C — 67*85; H = 6*0; N = 14‘11 per cent.). 

Oxidation of ike Ethyl \f/’Base. 2 : 2' ’Diformylethylaminodiphenyl 
DisulyJiide, — solution of benzothiazole ethiodide (70 grams) in 
water (700 c.c.) was added gradually to a ■well-stirred solution of 
potassium ferricyanide (340 grams) in a 5 per cent, solution of 
sodium hydroxide (2700 c.c.), kept at 0°. The pasty product, 
crystallised from alcohol, gave the pure disulphide as colourless 
needles, m. p. 114—115° (Found : C = 59*8, 60*5; H = 5*7, 5*6. 
CisHaoOgNgSg quires C = 60*0 ; H == 5*6 per cent.). 

The disulphide is also formed when a solution of benzothiazole 
ethiodide in excess of sodium hydroxide is exposed to atmospheric 
axidation, no elimination of the formyl groups being brought 
^ut as occurs when the methiodide is treated in the same way. 
nzothiazole ethiodide (9*3 grams) was dissolved in water, a 
per cent, solution of so^um hydroxide (15 c.c.) added, and the 
mixtwe kept in the dark for three weeks. A coloiu*less, crystalline 
eposit formed at the surface of the liquid. ReciystaUised from 
ol, this melted at 114 — 115° and at the same temperature 
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after mixture with pure 2 : 2''-diformyiethylammodipheTi^i qj, 
sulphide (Found : N = 7'58. Olc., N = 7’66 per cent,). 

Reduction of 2 : 2'-JW/omi/i€t%iaminotitpAe7iy2 Diaulphide,--^^ 
disulphide (6 grams) was dissolved in concentrated hydrochloiie 
acid (20 c.c.), and tin (4 grams) added gradually to the hot solution 
On cooling, an abundant crystallisation of tin salts took plaoe 
These were collected, dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, aud 
freed from tin with hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate from the tia 
sulphide was evaporated and this residue crystallised from ethei^ 
alcohol. Pure benzothiazole ethochloride was thus obtained, m p 
216“ (Found: Cl -=180; S - 16*25. Calc., Cl =-17*8; S = 
16 07 per cent.). 

One of us (L. M. C.) desires to express his indebtedness to tb 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant 
which enabled him to take part in this work. 

University Chemical Laboratory, 

Cambridge. [Received, July 3 Uf, 1923 ,] 
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Thio~2‘'meihylb€nzothiazokme and its Oxidatim 
Products, 


By WiTXiAM Hobson Mills, Lesue Makshall Clark, and John 
Ald^red Aeschlimann. 


In preparing benzothiazole for use in various investigations, the 
method described by Mohlau and Krohn {Bet., 1888, 21, 59) of 
heating dimethylaniline with sulphur was employed. Our attentioa 
thus became directed to a crystalline by-product of the composition 
CgH^NSg which is produced in this reaction in very considerable 
quantity and is of interest since it forms an intermediate stage in 
the production of benzothiazole, for it was shown by Mohlau and 
Krohn to give benzothiazole when further heated with sulphur. 

Mohlau and Krohn assigned to it the constitution I, and tte 
formulation was retained, after further discussion, by Mohlau 

Klopfer(Rer., 1898,31,3164). The substance was again mvestigatd 

by Rassow, Dohle, and Reim [J. pr. Chem.y 1916, [ii], j 
They also regarded their results as harmonising with Mahans 
ormula, and they named the substance benzothiazolmethensu 


caQch 




c H 


\CH3 


(It.) 


(10 
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lu view, however, of the properties of the compound and of the 
manner in which it is formed such a constitution is manifestly 
improbable. It seemed to us that the substance was much more 
likely to be thio-2-methyibenzothiazolone (II), 

This view of its constitution proved to be correct, for we find 
that it can be s 3 mthesised in a simple manner which leaves no 
doubt as to its structure. It is formed by the interaction of o- 
methylaminophenyl mercaptan and thiocarbonyl chloride. The 
formation of a substance of the formula CgH^NSg from these reagents 
can only take place as follows : 

eH + + 2HC1. 

This proof of the constitution is confirmed by another method of 
formation. The compound is obtained when l’nitrosoimino-2- 
methylbenzothiazoUne (which, heated in an indifferent solvent, 
gives nitrogen and the thiazolone) is heated with phosphorus 
pcntasulphide : 

CeH4<|jfc>C:N-NO (II.) +N,, 

It is also formed by the action of phe^phorus pentasulphide on 
i : 2'-diformylmethylaminodiphenyl disulphide. 

The reactions of the substance further confirm this view of its 
constitution. When the more mobile of the two sulphur atoms 
which it contains is replaced by oxygen, as can be done, either by 
heating the alcoholic solution with mercuric oxide, or by treating 
the substance with bromine water (compare Rassow and Reim, 
J. pr. Chem., 1916, [ii], 93, 232), 2 -methyl ben zo thiazolone results ; 

(II.) 

Now that the constitution of this product is known the action of 
sulphur on dimcthylaniline can be very simply represented . Writing 
dimethylaniline in the form III, it is seen that the formation of the 
tliio thiazolone consists in the replacement of each of the two pairs 

>CS C,H.<|>CH 

(in.) (IV.) 

of hy^ogen atoms shown in clarendon type by an atom of sulphur. 
This formula also enables the oxidation of the substance, which 
studied by Mohlau and Rassow and their pupils, to be simply 
interpreted. Mfthlau and Krohn {loc. cit.) found that the thiothi- 
zo one was easily oxidised by nitric acid. One atom of sulphur 
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wa. removed as sulphuric acid and the nitrate of a 

wem unable to obtain the base from this but hey 

nnH analvsed the chloroplatinate and found that their 
'’TSl ^irSe in agreement with those which would be 
rSd ty tSloroplatinfte of a base of the formula IV They 
TcSgly assigned this formula to the b^. naming it 
liiethylbLLthiazole. Mohlau and Klopfer (ioe. at.) re-exammd 
the salts obtained by oxidation of the thiothiazolone By treatag 
the suShate in alcoholic solution with the equivalent quautity 
S ilm hydroxide, they succeeded m isolatmg a ve^ smah 

iuS ™ .to ^ ““• 

thiazoie, ^wtainine it in considerable quantity. 

We ht^^ncluded from the difficulty which Mohlau and Ins pupij 

hadeiperiencedmisolatingabasecorrespondmgmththeaaltswh.ch 

Sev Sd obtained that these must be derived from a quatema^ 

• W and that the base which they actuaUy isolated was only 
^^bSary product. Investigation showed that this conclusion 

TheToduct obtained by oxidising the tffiothiazolone zift 
j.ne p ^ ^ very laMe extent, of the 

dilute nitric ^ /yX) mixed with a smaller quantity 

methonitrate of Z chloroplatinate which this 

to.— ».tohtop.to.., 
fr W XIH'I Ptae-this has the same composition as the 

/cjH 4<|>QH VsPtCle, would have-and the picrate and the 

piue.! to. ‘tS— " t— 

are the methopiorate and the meth ^ ^jned ont even more 
The oxidation of the thiothiazolone can earned o 
amoothly with hydrogen peroxide. The produ 
benzothiazole methyl hytopn sulp a . 

The product obtained by > „™monia it deposited 

Jiw,. to. to.. toh .. .... I 

an oil from which wo-ft-methy ^ . methylbenzothiazo' 

Itomn «»». to they ‘ 2 , y-dilotol'"”’': 

the solution on keepmg slowly Dohle, and 

aminodiphenyl disulphide. It w , amnwni» w"' 

Beim Covered this compound. Evidently 
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verted the quaternary salts into the ammonium salt of the thio- 
phenolic «/>-hase, as we have shown in the preceding paper, and this 
was then gradually oxidised to the disulphide by atmospheric 
oxygen. 

The way in which the thiothiazolone on oxidation yields benzo- 
thiazole methyl salts and sulphuric acid can be readily explained. 
The thiothiazolone .has distinct, although very weak, basic pro- 
perties ; it forms a chloroplatinate (Mohlau and Klopfer, loc. ciL), 
a methiodide, and an ethiodide (Rassow, Dbhle, and Reim, loc, cit.). 

On treatment with nitric acid, it must therefore form a salt which, 
from analogy with the evident constitution of the alkiodides, will 
have the formula V. 

(V.) NQ3 (VI). NO3 

The action of nitric acid accordingly consists in the replacement 
of the thiol group in this salt by hydrogen. 

The thiol group in the complex VII thus shows the same behaviour 
when oxidised with nitric acid as is characteristic of this group 
when present in the somewhat similar complex VIII. 

■nm>c-sh -> ,^>ca ;^>C.SH -> -§>CR 

NO3 (VII.) NO3 (vni.) 

The property of a thiol group, in the latter complex, of being 
eliminated by oxidation with dilute nitric acid was discovered by 
Wohl and Marckwald {Ber., 1889, 22 , 575), who found that phenyl- 
iminazolyl mercaptan could be converted in this manner into phenyl- 
iminazole, and it has since been not infrequently employed for 
eliminating this group from heterocyclic compounds {Ber., 1889, 
22, 1359; 1892, 25 , 2361 ; 1893, 26 , 2204 ; Annaien, 1904, 331 , 68). 

The discovery of the true nature of “ benzothiazolmethen- 
sulphid ” and its oxidation products removes most of the difficulties 
which Rassow, Dohle, and Reim, and also Rassow and Reim, found 
in interpreting the behaviour of the sulphonic acids derived from 
these compounds and of the corresponding derivatives of tolu- 
tbiazole. 

We have also obtained further information respecting iso-fi- 
methylbenzothiazole. We have been able to identify it with a 
melting at 204^ which we have obtained in various ways from 

wm^unds coRtaining the grouping S-C.Hj-NMe. This base has 
frn ^15^14^282. Its composition thus differs somewhat 

^ ™ assigned by Mshlau and Rassow and their pupils to iso- 
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fi-methylbenzothiazole (CgH^NS). It is most easily prepared hv 
heating 2 : 2^-di{onnylmethylamino(iiphenyl disulphide with pheny]. 
hydrazine. This reaction involves the elimination of one of tie 
two formyl groups from the disulphide, for the phenylhydrazine 
is converted into its formyl derivative. Since, in addition to the 
two residues •NMe*CgH 4 *S', the molecule of the base contains only 
a single carbon atom, it can scarcely have any other constitution 
than that represented by the formula IX. 



<IX.) (X.) 


We have been able to confirm this constitution by synthesis- 
ing the compound from l-nitrosoimino-2-methylbenzothiazoliDe 
(Besthom, Ber,, 1910, 43, 1523) and o-aminophenyl mercaptan, 
condensation taking place very .readily when the two substances 
are heated together : 


CA<' 


'NMe: 


_H + 0 


iN-N= 




C6Hi<|^^C<|^CX. 


The product is probably a racemic form, since a spirocycUc compound 
of this structure should exist in two enantiomorphous modifications 
(compare Mills and Nodder, T., 1921, 119, 2094). 

The corresponding diethyl derivative (X) has been prepared in a 
similar manner by heating the diethyl disulphide with phenyl- 
hj^drazine. 

Experimental. 

Synihesiii of Thio-2-meikylhenzothiazol(me from o-Methylamm- 
‘phe.nyl Mercaptan and Thiocarbonyl Chloride. — o-Methylaminophenyl 
mercaptan (Harries and Lowenstein, Ber.y 1894, 27, 861) (1-95 
gramajt was dissolved in chloroform (10 c.c.) and treated with a 
solution of thiocarbonyl chloride (0*6 c.c.) in chloroform (5 c.c.) 
at 0®. The mixture, after standing for sixteen hours, was warmed 
for one hour and then washed with dilute hydrochloric acid. After 
being shaken with warm sodium hydroxide solution to destroy 
unchanged thiocarbonyl chloride, the solution was dried, and the 
crystalline residue left after evaporation of the solvent recrystallised 
several times from alcohol. It was thus obtained in colourless 
needles, m.p. 90®. The “ benzothiazolraethensulfid ” of Molilau 
and Krohn was described as melting at 89®, but by reerystallisation 
the melting point can be raised to 90®, and a mixture of the puiifie 
substance with the synthesised thiothiazolone melted also at this 
temperalure. 
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f}iio-2-methylbemothiazU(me from \-Niiro8oimino-2-methylbenzo- 
fjiiazoline. — The nitroso-compound (10 grams) was mixed with 
phosphorus pentasulphide (10 grams) and heated at 110 — 120°, 
ffhen a vigorous reaction began and was completed in a few moments. 
The product was extracted with benzene and the solution digested 
^th copper powder. After removal of the benzene and crystallisa- 
tion froHi alcohol, pure thio-2-methylbenzothiazolone was obtained 
melting at 90° (Found : S — 35-1, 35‘33. CgH^NSa requires 
S = 35-36 per cent.). 

f]iio-2~methylhenzothiazdone from 2 : 2'-Diformylmethi/lamino- 
diphenyl Dis'idpUde . — A mixture of the disulphide (1 gram) with 
phosphorus pentasulphide (1 gram) was heated at 100°. When 
fusion began, a vigorous reaction started and was completed by 
heating for several minutes. The product was extracted with 
benzene and purified as before. The melting point and the “ mixed 
melting point ” with purified “ benzothiazolmethensulfid ” were 
90° (Found : C = 52-5 ; H = 3-96 ; N = 7-72 ; S 35-4, 35-36. 
CgH 5 NS 2 requires C = 53-04 ; H = 3-87 ; N = 7-9 ; S ~ 35*36 
per cent.). 

Conversion of Thio-2-methylbenzothiazolone into 2-MethylbenzO’ 
iUazdone—(a) By Mercuric Oxide, The thiothiazolone (10 grams), 
dissolved in boiling absolute alcohol (200 c.c.), was digested with 
freshly precipitated mercuric oxide for four hours. The solution 
was concentrated and unchanged thiothiazolone allowed to crystal- 
lise. The filtrate was evaporated and the residue distilled in 
steam. A small quantity of 2-methylbenzothiazolone crystallised 
from the distillate. Recrystallised from light petroleum, it melted 
at 76°, and the mixture with pure 2-methylbenzothiazolone 
(Besthom, loc. cit.) melted at the same temperature (Found : 
S = 19-7. Calc., S = 19-4 per cent.). 

(6) By Bromine Water. Finely powdered 2-methylbenzo- 
thiothiazolone (5 grams) was shaken with bromine water, addition 
of bromine being continued until it persisted after standing for half 
an hour. The slightly red solid thus formed was freed from excess 
of bromine with sulphur dioxide and then treated with hydrochloric 
acid {d 1-18), which dissolved the thiazolone and left the thio- 
thiazolone. The solution was precipitated by dilution with water 
and the product crystallised from aqueous alcohol and then from 
light petroleum. It melted at 75° and after mixture with pure 
2-methylbenzothiazolone (m. p. 76°) at 75—76° (Found : C = 58-2 ; 
H == 4-2. Calc., C = 57-9 ; H = 4-2 per cent.). 

Oxidation of Thio~2-methylbenzothiazdone. — The thiothiazolone 
(10 grams) was added gradually to a mechanically stirred mixture 
oi nitric acid (d 1-4; 20 c.c.) and water (10 c.c,), the temperature 
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being kept below 12°. Crystals separated towards the end of the 
reaction and after keeping at 0° for two hours the mixture became 
semi-solid. The solid collected, washed with ether-alcohol, and 
dried, weighed 12*1 grams. It was found to be a mixture of benzo. 
thiazole methonitrate with a little benzothiazole methobisulphate. 
This was established by the preparation from it of a number of 
characteristic methylbenzothiazolonium salts. 

PicrcUe . — Precipitated by a saturated aqueous solution of picric 
acid. M. p. 155 — 157°. Mixed m. p. with pure benzothiazole 
methopicrate 155 — 157°. 

GliMde , — The picrate was decomposed with hydrochloric acid 
and the picric acid removed by extraction with amyl alcohol and 
then srith ether. The aqueous solution was evaporated and the 
dried residue crystallised from ether-alcohol (Found : Cl = 19*U. 
Calc., Cl — 19-13 per cent.). 

CU&ro^tinaie . — Prepared from the chloride . M. p. 257° (Found : 
Pt^~ 27-39. Cj 6 Hi 6 N 2 S 2 ,PtClQ requires Pt — 27-54 per cent.) 
(Compare Mohlau and KJopfer, loc. ci^.). 

Iodide . — Prepared by precipitation from the chloride by addition 
of potassium iodide. M. p. 209°. A mixture with pure benzo- 
thiazole methiodide (m. p. 210°) melted 209~“'210° (Found; 
I =r 46-0. Calc., I = 45*85 per cent.). 

The oxidation product was recrystallised from ether-alcohol 
and analysed. The results were in accordance with those which 
would be required for a mixture of 96-4 per cent, of benzothiazole 
methonitrate and 3*6 per cent, of benzothiazole metho -hydrogen 
sulphate (Found ; 1 ^ 03 - 28 - 5 ; 804 = 1-44. Calc., NOg = 28-2; 
SO 4 = 1*40 per cent.). These analyses were confirmed by titrating 
the substance with sodium hydroxide and phenolphthalein, and 
then with iodine, when the behaviour characteristic of the alkyl 
benzothiazolonium salts (see preceding communication) was observed 
(Found : 0-2236 required 21-5 c.c. of O-lA-sodium hydroxide 
solution and 10*25 c.c. of 0 *lA"-iodine solution. Calc., 21-3 c.c. 
of sodium hydroxide and 10*5 c.c. of iodine solution). 

Oxidation of Thio^2-methylbenzothiazolo7ie ivith Hydrogen Pmmdi. 
— ^The thiothiazolone (4 grams) w^as dissolved in acetone and to 
the warm solution 28 per cent, hydrogen peroxide ( 2*8 c.c.) 
added. A colourless oil separated which was removed after twenty- 
four hours. This was dissolved in alcohol, and the solution, on 
standing, deposited benzothiazole metho-hydrogen sulphate in 
colourless needles, m. p. 167 — 168°. Yield 1 gram ' 

C = 38-9 ; H = 3 - 7 ; N = 5 * 74 ; S = 26-2. CgHgNS'HbU* 
requires C = 38-9 ; H = 3*6 ; N = 5*66 ; S = 25*9 
0-2272 required 5-60 c.c. of 0-5A -sodium hydroxide. Calc.,/t» 
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c c ). There was recovered from the acetone solution 1’5 grams 
of unchanged thiothiazolone. 

Bis^^-ethylbenzothiazoline-l : l-spiran. — 2 : 2'-DiformylethylaiiiinO“ 
diphenyl disulphide (10 grams) and phenylhydrazine (6 grams) 
were heated together at 100° for ten hours, when ammonia was 
evolved. The residue, which solidified on standing, was distilled 
^th steam to remove unchanged phenylhydrazine. From the 
aqueous layer in the distillation flask colourless crystals, m. p. 144°, 
separated on cooling. These were shown to be fonnylphenyl- 
hydrazine (Found : N = 20-3. Calc., N = 20-6 per cent.). The 
melting point of a mixture of this substance with pure formylphenyl- 
hydrazine, prepared as described by Just (Ber., 1886, 19, 201), 
was 144° and the characters of the two substances were identical. 

The oily residue from the steam distillation crystallised from 
alcohol in colourless plates, m. p. 136° (Found : C = 64-66, 64*99 ; 
H = 6*81, 5-89; N = 9*19. CiyHigNgSg requires C = 64-97 ; 
H = 5-73; N = 8-92 per cent.). The substance is insoluble^ in 
water, but dissolves readily in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Bis-2-methylbenzothiazoline-l : l-spiran. — 2 : 2'»Diformylmethyl- 
aminodiphenyl disulphide (10 grams) and phenylhydrazine (7 grams) 
were heated together at 100° for six hours. Ammonia was evolved 
and after two hours the melt had become solid. The product was 
extracted with boiling water, which removed fonnylphenylhydrazine 
(identified by the m. p. and mixed m. p. [144°] as already described). 
The residue was crystallised from alcohol and thus obtained as 
colourless, iridescent platelets, m. p. 204° (Found : C = 63-1 ; 
H = 4-99 ; N — 9*85, CJL5HJ4N2S2 requires C = 62-9 ; H = 4-89 ; 
N = 9-79 per cent.). 

Methiodide. The spiran (1 gram) was heated with methyl iodide 
(2-1 grams) in a sealed tube for twenty-four hours at 60°. The solid 
product, crystallised from alcohol, gave the pure mono -methiodide 
as clusters of fine needles, m. p. 186° (Found : I = 29-50, 29-58. 
CigHi^NgSgl requires I = 29*7 per cent.). 

Methommphorsylphondfe. Prepared in the usual way from the 
methiodide and silver camphorsulphonate and crystallised from 
ethyl acetate, this salt formed colourless needles, m. p. 147 — 148° 
(Found : C == 69-0 ; H = 6-12 ; S = 17-7. C26H32O4N2S3 requires 
C = 58*55 ; H — 6*20 ; S = 18*0 per cent.). 

^cthobromocamphorsulphonate. Similarly prepared and ciystal- 
lised from ethyl acetate, it formed colourless platelets, m. p. 164 — 
165° (Found : Br = 13*21 ; S = 16-08. C2QH3i04N2S3Br requires 
Sr — 13-10; S s= 15-71 per cent.). 

^yTUhests of Bi3-2-methylbenz(^hiazoline'X : 1-spiran,- — o-Methyl* 
ammophenyl mercaptan (1-9 grams) was heated at 100° in hydrogen 
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and l-nitrosoimino- 2 -methylbenzotliiazoUn© (2*51 grams) 
added in small quantities, each addition being followed by a very 
vigorous reaction. The heating was continued for three hours 
the mixture gradually solidifying. The product, crystallised froia 
alcohol, gave 1*54 grams of the spiran, m, p. 203*6 — 204®, A 
mixture with the spiran prepared from the disulphide and pheny]. 
hydrazine melted at the same temperature (Found : C = 63*4 ; H = 
4*93; N = 9-74. Calc., C==62-9; H = 4‘89; N == 9-79 pTr 
cent.). 

Identity of Bis-2-methylbenzoiMazoline-l : vnth iso. 

fi-MethyWmzolhiazole. — In carrying out the oxidation of thio-2. 
methylbcnzothiazolone with nitric acid as described by Rassow, 
Dohle, and Reim {loc. cit.)^ we always got good yields of benzothiazole 
metho-nitrate and -bisulphate, but only once obtained 
methylbenzothiazol,” and then only in small quantity, when the 
crude salt was treated with ammonia. 

Jhe wo-fi-methylbenzothiazole melted at 202 — 204® (the German 
investigators give the m. p. as 202 ®) and a mixture with the spiran 
synthesised from o-methylaminophenyl mercaptan and nitrosoimino- 
methylbenzothiazoline melted at the same temperature. 

One of us (L. M. C.) wishes to express his indebtedness to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant which 
enabled him to take part in this work. 

ITnitersity Chemical Laboratory, 

Cambridge. [RecHved, July 1923 .] 


CCLXVIII. — The Kinetics of the Reaction between 
Ferrous Phosphate and Sulphur Dioxide in 
Phosphoric Acid Solution, 

By Sydney Raymond Carter and John Alfred Valentine 
Btttler, 

The oxidation of ferrous phosphate in phosphoric acid solution 
by sulphur dioxide (Wardlaw, Carter, and Clews, T., 1920, 117, 
1241), a reaction which may be expressed by the equation 

4Fe(H^04)3 + 4 H 3 PO 4 + SO 3 = 4Fe(H2p04)3 + 2 H 2 O 4- S, 

shows several unusual features. Starting with pure ferrous phos 
phate, the reaction appeared to attain equilibrium after two or 
tluee days at a ferric content of about 40 per cent., and the aut ors 
exprested an opinion that it is reversible. However, the reverse 
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reaction, the reduction of ferric phosphate by sulphur could not be 
realised, and it was found that synthetic mixtures of ferrous and 
ferric phosphates behaved differently from mixtures formed in the 
course of the reaction, as the former were still oxidised to some extent 
by sulphur dioxide even when the proportion of ferric iron was 
about 80 per cent. 

It seemed likely that a study of the kinetics of the reaction might 
give an explanation of these features and also throw some light on 
the mechanism of the oxidising action of sulphur dioxide. The 
reaction is the most suitable of the series for experiments of 
this nature owing to the non-volatility of phosphoric acid and the 
absence of side reactions which occur in other cases (T., 1920, 117, 
1093 : 1922, 121, 210). 

Only a few instances are recorded in which the rate of reaction 
between a gas and a liquid has been measured. In such cases 
the rate of reaction is determined by two factors ; the rate of 
absorption of gas and the rate of reaction between the disso^ed 
gas and the solution. In order to obtain a measure of the rate of 
chemical action it is essential that the rate of absorption should be 
great compared with the rate of reaction in the liquid, otherwise 
the observed rate is merely a measure of the former. In the experi- 
ments to be described, an atmosphere of sulphur dioxide was main- 
tained above the solution of ferrous phosphate in phosphoric acid 
and the rapid absorption of the gas was ensured by the use of a 
Luther stirrer (Luther and Plotnikow, Z. physikal. Chem,, 1907, 
61, 513) which kept up a continual circulation of gas through the 
solution. Since the reaction was comparatively slow, the liquid 
was thus kept saturated with gas, except perhaps in the first few 
minutes after the start of the reaction, and the rate of reaction 
measured was that at constant concentration of sulphur dioxide. 
Since both phosphoric acid and water w’ere present in large excess, 
the only concentrations that varied during the experiments were 
those of ferric and ferrous iron. 

Experimental. 

l^tscription of Appamtus . — As the result of preliminary expert - 
Meuts the following apparatus was employed (Fig. 1). 

The reaction flask, A, was a wide-necked flask of 500 c.c. capacity, 
tied with a rubber bung through which passed the glass bearing 
^ stirrer, K, and the tubes communicating with the 

^ er parts of the apparatus. The entrance of air was prevented 
y means of a mercury seal, L, and this was sufficiently deep to 
nnit moderate variations of pressure. The flask was immersed 
^ an oibbath heated by a gas flame and kept within 0-2° by a 
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mercury thermoregulator. The temperatures given are in every 
case the temperatures of the oil-bath. 

The sulphur dioxide was confined over mercury in the bulb, B 
and admitted to the flask as fast as it was absorbed, the connecting 
tube, C, being fitted with a water condenser to prevent distillation 
of the acid into the bulb. The bulb could be refilled with gas by 
means of the three-way tap, and a tube dipping under mercniy 
was introduced at D to prevent the accidental development of a 
high pressure of gas in the tubes. 

The sampling apparatus consisted of a syphon tube passing from 
the bottom of the reaction flask into the upper end of the burette 
B, which was provided with a side tube communicating with the 


Fig. 1. 



mercury bulbs, F, and a tube with tap, 0, connecting the 
apparatus with the gas space above the solution. In order to with- 
draw a sample the tap, (?, is closed, the pressure in the burette 
reduced by lowering the mercury level in the bulbs, and the solu- 
tion drawn over into the burette. The mercury level is now raised 
and on oi>ening the tap, G, the solution in the syphon tube flows back 
into the reaction flask. The solution in the burette can now he run 
into a flask for analysis. This arrangement proved to be veiy 
convenient and should be useful in other cases in which it ^ 
necessary to withdraw samples of a liquid without admitting air ana 
without removing any part of it permanently from the region m 
which the main bulk of liquid is underling reaction. 

AU rubber connexions in the apparatus were made with stou 
pressure tubing, and firmly wired. 

Preparation of the SolxUion . — Solutions of ferrous phosphate m 
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phosphoric acid were prepared by dissolving iron in the warm acid 
in an oxygen-free atmosphere. The best iron wire available con- 
tained a small amount of carbon, and since its presence was not 
desirable, the solutions were filtered before introduction into the 
jeaction flask. This operation, which had, of course, to be carried 
out in absence of air, was accomplished by forcing the solution under 
pressure of carbon dioxide from the flask in which it was prepared 
into a second flask by way of an asbestos filter, and thence at the 
proper time into the reaction flask through the tube, H. The filter 
itself was provided with a by-pass so that a stream of carbon 
dioxide could be passed through the apparatus in order to remove 
the air. 

Method of Carrying out Experiments . — A stream of carbon dioxide 
is passed through every part of the apparatus for about two hours 
ill order to displace the air, and by proper manipulation all dead 
spaces are cleared out. 

The tap, H, communicating with the flasks in which the solution 
is prepared is now closed and the carbon dioxide in the reaction flask 
replaced by passing through it a stream of sulphur dioxide. Mean- 
wMle the iron is dissolved in phosphoric acid in a stream of carbon 
dioxide and the solution filtered. Its temperature is now adjusted 
to that of the oil -thermostat and it is forced by pressure of carbon 
dioxide into the reaction flask as rapidly as possible, the displaced 
gas escaping through the mercury at D. A sample is immediately 
withdrawn for analysis and the stirrer started. The speed of the 
stirrer was usually about 1200 r. p. m., but no special precautions 
were taken to keep it constant. The initial time for the experiment 
was counted from the time of starting the stirrer. 

In the early stages of the experiment absorption of sulphur dioxide 
is rapid and a continuous stream of sulphur dioxide is maintained, 
excess escaping by D. After this initial stage, absorption is slow 
and the gas is fed in from the bulb, which is refilled as occasion 
requires from the syphon by means of the three-way tap. The 
pressure inside the apparatus is adjusted to 1 cm. of mercury above 
atmospheric pressure so that any slight leak will be outwards, 
amples of the solution are withdrawn at suitable intervals and 
analysed. 

Method of Analysis . — In order to avoid the necessity of measuring 
e te quantities of hot solution for analysis, the ratio of ferric 
0 total irori in a sample is determined and consequently the amount 
w hquid withdrawn is immaterial. 

he liquid from the sampling burette is received in a conical 
containing 80 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid, 
® aar having been expelled by boiling in a current of carbon 
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dioxide. A stream of carbon dioxide is maintained tiuougi^ ail 
solutions for analysis containing ferrous iron in order to ptevest 
oxidation by contact with air. In most cases, about 16 c.c, of the 
solution in the flask were taken for an anal 3 r 8 is. After the solution 
has been boiled in a current of carbon dioxide for about ten minuteg 
in order to remove the sulphur dioxide, the flask is cooled in watej 
and the amounts of ferric and total iron in two equal portions o{ 
the solution are determined by means of titanous chloride bv 
Knecht and Hibbert’s methods. Two portions of 25 c.c. of the 
solution are taken, the first of which gives the ferric iron by direct 
titration with titanous chloride solution, potassium thiocyanate 
being used as indicator. The total iron is determined in the second 
portion by oxidation to the ferric state in one of two ways, either 
of which gives accurate results. 

1. About 1 gram of sodium peroxide is added and the solution 
is boiled for fifteen minutes in order to remove excess of hydrogen * 
peroxide. 

2. The liquid is diluted with an equal quantity of water and 
the iron oxidised by adding dilute potassium permanganate solution 
until a faint pink tinge remains. The oxidation is not satisfactory 
unless the solution is previously diluted, apparently on account of 
spontaneous decomposition of the permanganate in the concentrated 
acid. 

The ferric iron in the oxidised portion is estimated as before and 
the ratio of the two titres gives the percentage oxidation. 

At the concentration of acids chosen, sulphur dioxide gives rise 
to no appreciable oxidation or reduction before being expelled; 
moreover, a sharp end-point is obtained with thiocyanate as 
indicator which is not the case in pure phosphoric acid. 

Blank Experiments . — In order to show that the possibility of 
oxidation by air had been eliminated, experiments were carried 
out using carbon dioxide alone, the temperature being 98°, 


Table I. 


Table II. 


X 100. 


7*75 Grams of iron in 450 c.c, of 
phosphoric acid. 

Ferric iron 
Time (mins.). Total iron 
0 0-90 

35 0-88 

75 1*08 

100 M6 


6‘ 10 Grams of iron in 450 c.c, of 
phosphoric acid. 


F^c ir^ ^ 

Time (mm.s.). Total iron 


0 

35 

63 


0*59 

0*61 

0*65 


Experimental Data , — In the experiments carried out, the o J 
factor which varied was the initial concentration of iron, 
temperature of the thermostat in every case was 98° and the p o 
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j^oric acid employed was a syrupy liquid {d 1*76) containing 89 
per cent, of H 3 PO 4 . In the earlier experiments samples were taken 
at intervals of about thirty minutes. The following may be given 

as examples : 

Table III. Table IV. 

7*23 Grama of iron in 460 c.c. of 6-10 Grams of iron in 450 c.c. of 

phosphoric acid. phosphoric acid. 



Ferric iron 

Total iron ^ *^* 


Ferric iron 

Time (mins.). 

Time (mins.). 

Total iron 

0 

1>74 

0 

1-75 

36 

6-88 

25 

4-08 

80 

7-27 

70 

5-68 

120 

8-07 

130 

7-30 

160 

8-09 

205 

8-70 

212 

9-42 

266 

901 

270 

9-90* 

310 

9-62 

315 

10-40 



405 

10-86 




Fig 2. 



0 20 40 100 150 

Time in minutes. 


It is obvious that the greater part of the action observed occurs 
in the earlier stages. Later efforts were therefore directed towards 
following the course of the reaction more closely in its earlier stages, 
and for this purpose a number of flasks for the reception of samples 
were prepared before the experiment. The samples were taken at 
intervals of from ten to twenty minutes and, after the sulphur 
dioxide had been boiled off, were protected from air by bubbling 
carbon dioxide through them until analysis was possible. 

Some curves, typical of those obtained, are shown in Fig. 2. 
e total concentrations of iron for the curves shown are 7*22 grams 
( nrve I), 5-10 grams (Curve II), and 2*88 grams (Curve III) of iron 
450 c.c. of phosphoric acid. 

of Initud Oxidation . — The percentage of ferric iron in the 
^ la. sample varied from 1 to 3 per cent. The greater part of this 
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can be ascribed to oxidation happening dnring the time occupied in 
running the solution into the atmosphere of sulphur dioxide ; slight 
oxidation also occurred in some cases, due to air contained in the 
filter and its packings. However, the effect of small peicentagea 
of initial oxidation on the shape of the curve is small. 

An experiment was carried out with a mixture containing 
initially 38 per cent, of ferric iron (Fig. 3), the total iron content 
being 5’62 grams per litre. The curve illustrates the distinction 
between synthetic mixtures of ferrous and ferric iron and those 
of the same composition as regards the iron, formed in the course 
of the reaction. Judging from the other experiments, the oxidation 
of a solution, initially of ferrous phosphate alone, would proceed 
extremely slowly at 38 per cent, oxidation, yet the synthetic mixture 
of this composition is oxidised initially at a rate nearly as great 
as the initial rate with pure ferrous phosphate solutions, although, 



as might be expected, the initial rate slows down in the foimei case 

milch more rapidly. _ , 

Discussion of Curves.— Jn the first place, the concentration of iwn 
has little effect on the percentage rate of oxidation or on the shape 
of the curves. The chief characteristic of the reaction is the initial 
stage of rapid action quickly passing into a stage in which the 
action continues at a slower, almost uniform rate, which is more- 
over practically the same (reckoning in percentages) with widely 
differing concentrations of iron. 

The rapid slowing down of the reaction is not m 
with the behaviour of a simple single reaction even say. “ 
fourth order, nor do the curves exhibit the characten^^ 
ordinary reversible reaction. In the time dunng which the 
was followed, the curve does not appear to L,, 

equilibrium state asymptotically, and, as was show y 
Carter, and Clews {he. cit.), the reaction will *0 m 

40 per cent, oxidation and some oxidation occurs e 
tures containing initially more than 70 per cent, of feme im ■ 
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The form of the curves and the peculiarities of the reaction seem 
to be explicable if it be assumed that the primary reaction is 
reversible, but that one of the products is unstable under the 
conditions of the experiment and decomposes, giving rise to other 
products which have no influence on the course of the reaction. 
Thus instead of reaching a state of equilibrium as the early parts of 
the curves suggest, the reaction will continue owing to the dis- 
appearance of the substance that causes the reverse reaction and 
the second, comparatively slow and uniform stage will be reached in 
which the reaction proceeds at a rate dependent on the velocity of 
decomposition of the reducing substance. 

In the former communication it was suggested that the character- 
istics of the reaction are due to the interaction of sulphur with the 
ferric phosphate produced at the moment of its formation, and before 
being taken up in the form of a complex. It now seems more 
probable that the active reducing agent is a reduction product of 
sulphur dioxide which has the power of reducing ferric phosphate. 

If we designate the intermediate reduction product by X, this 
hypothesis may be expressed in the form of equations, 

(A) . . . . Fe ' -f SOg Fe“’ + X (reversible) 

(^) > Sulphur (irreversible) 

The kinetic development of these equations leads to the following 
differential equations for the rate of reaction under the experi- 
mental conditions, 

dx/dt = k^{a — — k^x^yP 

dyjdt = dxjdt — k^. 


where a == initial concentration of ferrous phosphate, x ^ con- 
centration of ferric phosphate at time = concentration of active 
substance at time m, n, and p are integers representing the orders, 
and k^, the velocity coefficients of the direct and reverse reactions 
3 and are analogous coefficients for tho decomposition of the 
active substance. 

Unfortunately, it has not been found possible to obtain a solution 
or equations of this type. However, taking a special case, which 
IS probably not very different from the actual one, namely, 

dxjdt == h^[a - xf - k^^y 
dyjdt = dxjdt ^ 

and the constants the arbitrary values a = 100, k^ = 

ohurd' > ^ = 2 X 10-, a curve ha^ teen 

method of ‘ •’y “ approximate 
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This curve shows a very close resemblance to the experimeatal 
curves and, although this may be due to some extent to a fortunate 
choice of constants, the conclusion may be drawn that the hypo, 
thesis put forward is capable of accounting for the form ot the 

°”Se assumption of the formation of an active intermediate com- 
pound also gives a simple explanation of the dmerence in the 
behaviour of synthetic mixtures of ferrous and feme salts and 
those formed in the course of the reaction. The fomer contain 
initially none of the active substance and the reaction proceeds 
rapidly until the reverse reaction is brought mto play by the 
formation of the active product. 

The Limit of Oxidatian.—li became of interest to examme the 
upper limit of oxidation in the light of the hypothesis advanced in 


Fig. 4. 



this paper, and with this object experiments were arranged a 

which the course of the reaction could be foUowed for a considerable 

neriod of time. The apparatus was designed to preclude the 
^cidental entrance of air when operated over long penods and 
the method of analysis by means of titimous chlonde w ^ble 
of considerable accuracy in detecting small changes m the feme 

Several experiments were carried out at 98° and the following 
is a typical result : 

Table V. 

3 Grams of iron in 500 c.c. of phosphoric acid (89 per cent.t 

Time in days. 0-25 lO 3-0 ^60 

Feme, per cent. ... 1* * " ^ 

These results represent the second or what 
uniform stage of the reaction in distmction from the p 

of rate in the first fifteen minutes. ^ ,t 

S toe course of a few hours the rate assumes a fairly const 
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value, but over a period of several days it undergoes a gradual 
diminution. Probably a very long period would be necessary 
before a point would be reached at which no further oxidation 
could be observed. 

This is a somewhat different conclusion from that drawn from 
earlier experiments (T., 1920, 117, 1243), in which it was supposed 
that equilibrium was attained within two or three days. The 
rate of reaction at this stage is so slow that the change in a few 
hours is scarcely appreciable. 

The improved apparatus and the more accurate method of analysis 
now used indicate clearly the existence of a slow drift in what was 
previously thought to be a true equilibrium. This was not 
due to a small accidental leakage of air, for in one experiment 
the apparatus was allowed to cool down after the reaction 
had been in progress for three days, the flask remained cold for 
thirteen days, and at the end of this period the contents were 
analysed ; the percentage oxidation was found to be slightly less 
than on the third day — a circumstance which was probably due to 
the continued action of the reducing product in the cold. 

According to the present hypothesis, the reversible reaction 
V' + SOg Fe'" -f“ X is tending to an equilibrium state defined 
)y the equilibrium constant K = [Fe'"] [Xj/[Fe*‘J[S02]. By 
■eason of the instability of the intermediate compound X, however, 
his equilibrium is never quite reached. If at any stage equilibrium 
vere practically attained, X would continue to disappear and to 
replemsh it some ferrous iron must become oxidised to ferric. 
Mbreover, the gradual decrease in the ratio of ferrous to ferric iron 
brings about a corresponding decrease in the concentration of X 
which will satisfy the equilibrium constant. 

It will thus be seen that eventually the concentration of X will 
be 80 small that the adjustment in the ferrous-ferric ratio consequent 
on lbs decomposition will be negligible in the periods of time avail- 
able for observation. 


Summary. 

1. The rate of reaction between sulphur dioxide and ferrous 
)hosphate in phosphoric acid solution has, been measured under 
Infinite conditions. 

2. The form of the curves and the characteristics of the reaction 
i-re explicable on the assumption that an active reducing compound 
s produced in the primary reaction, which is reversible, but by a 
^ondary irreversible reaction this active substance decomposes 

the formation of sulphur. 

i^vimerous experirndats have been carried out with the object of 
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identifvine the active intermediate oompoimd, and to tot some 
id Alia tiTmnf liBsis Sind tlio rBSults will Iw com. 

of the consequences of the hypotlieais, ana tuc 
municated in due course. 


twtc ITNTVERsrrY OF Birmingham. 
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CCJjXIK.—The Reaction bdween Ferrous Phmfhakaid 

Sulphur Dioxide in Phosphoric Aad Solution; 
the Nature of the Decomposition Products. 

By SYDNEY Raymond Cabteb and John Valentibk 

^ Butler. 

Tt has been shown (preceding paper) that the main chamterirti« 
of ^dation of ferrous phosphate by sulphur Me can be 

explained by the assumpti^ 

«dtte product which decomp^s irreversahly m a seconda^ 
reaction with ° described was to obtain some 

the power of reducing fern P P (Wardlaw, Cartel, end 

’fS’ SI’i i appreciable extent. Secondly, it m«t ^ 
gulphur efiects tnis to “Ff Bxneriments by an irteTer- 

decompose under the “^'^"^^t^l^rp^ucts tL have no 
Bible reaction giving ^ to sulph No sulphate » 

furtber influence on the course ^stances which would give 

formed in the- reaction, f Since sulpha, 

rise to sulphate in their decompoa i decomposition 

appears at a very early stage of ^ 

;L2:ttthr:oMrr^^^ “ 

Lows that it must be has h^ 

The possible intervention of ike ^id BM 

suggested in the earher pa^rs . ■ j^lp ^ 

2 Thiosulphunc acid H^SaUg, d. ah would use to 

4 Hydros^ sulphide. All these ^“^-Ihe J S 

sulpha under the experim^tal reaction with » 

spontaneous irreversible reactions, the fourth Dy 
sulphur dioxide present. 
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Experiments were instituted to determine their action on ferric 
phosphate in concentrated phosphoric acid solution. Solid sodium 
hyposulphite and sodium thiosulphate added to the warm solution 
in an inert atmosphere caused considerable reduction. No appreci- 
able reduction occurred when hydrogen sulphide was passed through 
a warm solution. A mixture of hydrogen sulphide and sulphur 
dioxide was also tried, but here again no reduction was observed. 

The reduction of sulphurous acid and sulphites to hyposulphites 
is a well-known reversible reaction that has been extensively studied 
in alkaline solution by Jellinek (Z. Elektrochem.y 1911, 17, 157). 
On the other hand, the direct reduction of sulphites or sulphur 
dioxide to thiosulphates has not been observed, although under 
:?ertairi conditions thiosulphates are formed as a stage in the decom- 
position of hyposulphites (Jellinek, Z, anorg. Chem., 1911, 70, 93). 
[t therefore seemed more probable that the active product was 
iiyposulphurous acid, and the earlier experiments were designed to 
test this view. 

Attempts were made to test directly for hyposulphite in the 
'eaction mixture, but all the reactions for this acid that are applic- 
ible under the conditions of the experiment depend on its powerful 
educing properties, and in phosphoric acid ferrous phosphate itself 
s a powerful reducing agent and can effect all these reductions. 
Vo distinctive test could be found. 

The influence of additions of sodium hyposulphite on the course 
)f the reaction was studied in the apparatus employed for following 
he course of the reaction. The hyposulphite was dissolved in 
lilute alkali (free from air) in an inert atmosphere in a tap funnel 
nserted through the bung of the reaction flask, and introduced into 
(he flask at a suitable time. The course of the reaction was followed 
>efore and after the addition in the way already described. The 
Jesuits of two experiments are given in Fig. 1 . It will be seen that 
effect of the addition of a quantity of hyposulphite probably 
►ige in comparison with that which might be expected to exist in 

I : solution, is hardly appreciable. 

^ more direct test of the formation of hyposulphite during the 
ction was based on the following considerations. WTiilst a solu- 
n of sodium hyposulphite decomposes on being acidified without 
ming any sulphate in the absence of air, in the presence of air 
tial oxidation occurs at the same time and sulphate is formed 
3yer, Z, aiwrg. Ckem., 1903, 34, 43). 

t was first shown that the same occurs in phosphoric acid, 
ne solid sodium hj^osulphite was added to phosphoric acid and 
^ en mth air while the decomposition was in progress. A 
VOL sulphate was observed. Sulphur dioxide and 

4ii 
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air were now passed together through a solution of ferrous 
phate in phosphoric acid at 100°. Sulphur was formed, showing 
that reduction of sulphur dioxide had occurred, hut no sulphate 
could be detected in the solution. If hyposulphurous acid were 
formed in the reduction of sulphur dioxide, it might be expected 
to be partially oxidised to sulphate by the air ; the non-formation 
of sulphate, therefore, is evidence against the formation of hypo, 
sulphurous acid in the reaction. 

A more conclusive method of distinguishing between the varioua 
possibilities would consist in a determination of the rates of decom- 
position under the experimental conditions and comparison with the 
course of the reaction. 


Fio. 1. 

2-88 QmrM of iron in 450 c.c. of phosphoric acid. 



(a) Addition of 0-094 gram of XajSjO,. (b) Addition of 0-435 gram o/XaiS.O,. 


Unfortunately, hyposulphurous and thiosulphuric acids decom- 
pose so rapidly that this is not practicable. Some experiments wem 
arranged in order to form an idea of the rate of decomposition of a 
hyposulphite in phosphoric acid at room temperature. A solution 
of sodium hyposulphite was made slightly alkaline to hinder its 
decomposition and added at room temperature to a considerable 
excess of phosphoric acid, air being rigorously excluded, wh^ 
was found that only about 20 per cent, remained undecomp(^ 
after three minutes. It is obviously impracticable to determine e 
velocity coefficient of the decomposition at the higher tem^ra > 
but a rough comparison may be made from the following 
siderations. . 

It was shown in the earlier paper that the reaction ^ 
sulphur dioxide and ferrous phosphate resolves itself into two s 
a rapid initial stage followed by a slower and almost u orm 
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In the first stage, the intermediate product is being formed faster 
than it decomposes ; it accumulates until its rate of decomposition 
is e(iual to its rate of formation. Thus the amount present reaches 
a maxiuium value which remains almost constant for a considerable 
period, gi'ving rise to the second uniform stage. Here the rate at 
\^hich the reaction proceeds is e<iual to and determined by the rate 
at which the intermediate product decomposes. Consider a typical 
case (this vol., p. 2375, Fig. 2, Curve I) ; in the uniform stage the rate 
of oxidation is about 1 per cent, in forty minutes, corresponding to 
the decomposition of about 2'4 x 10”^ equivalent of the intermediate 
product per minute. To form an estimate of the quantity of the 
itermediate product present during this stage, consider the first 
tage in which it is accumulating. An oxidation of 5 per cent, of 
he iron occurs in about fifteen minutes. The total amount of the 
Itermediate product formed in this stage (as the net result of the 
ircct and reverse reactions) corresponding to the oxidation of 
25 gram of ferrous iron is 5 X lO'^ equivalent. Even if e assume 
hat this quantity is present for the whole time, the total quantity 
Composed during the interval is 2*4 X 10”^ equivalent per minute 
51 fifteen minutes or 0*36 X 10^^ equivalent, and we arrive at an 
stimate of 4*6 X lO"® equivalent of the intermediate product 
urmg the uniform stage. It appears, therefore, that the fraction 
f the intermediate product decomposing per minute is less than 
per cent, under the experimental conditions, which is very much 
^S3 than the fraction for hyposulphurous acid even at room tern- 
lerature (80 per cent, in three minutes). 


Summanj. 

The intermediate product resulting from the interaction of 
errous phosphate and sulphur dioxide in phosphoric acid has been 
uither considered. It is probable that hydrogen sulphide is not 
' direct decomposition product of sulphur dioxide, although it 
nay he a by-product in certain other cases. 

Hyposulphurous acid (H^SjO^) and thiosulphuric acid (H.S.O.) 
possess the necessary reducing properties, but would not have a 
“Hg enough life in the strong acid solution. They might, how- 
Ter, exist for a brief interval and decompose into another 


active form of sulphur could quite conceivably 
oactiv **1 reducing properties and decompose into the 

« ve sidphnr at a rate required by the theory. 

investigated beyond the experi- 

“Mts previously mentioned. 


4l2 
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Theoretical. 

Since the conclusion of our experimental work the remarkable 
properties of the polythionates in acid solution and their surprising 
stability have been brought into prominence {Z. anorg. Chem 
1921, 119, 225; 1922, 125, 86). They are, moreover, capable of 
interacting with ferric salts and could conceivably possess tbe 
properties required for the intermediate product X. The oulr 
objection appears to be the well-recognised statement that a 
polythionic acid in acid solution decomposes on heating with the 
formation of sulphur dioxide, sulphur, and a sulphate. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable that in reacting in the presence of a reducing 
agent like a ferrous salt, a polythionic acid would not give a 
sulphate but would simply break up into sulphur dioxide and 
sulphur. Further it is doubtful if the decomposition of the thionic 
acids by heat and acids under rigid exclusion of air has been 
studied. 

In connexion with these views, it may be mentioned that 
Wardlaw and Sylvester (this vol., p. 968) quote strong evidence for 
the formation of a tetrathionate in a sulphuric acid solution of 
sulphur dioxide which has been reduced by ter valent molybdenum. 

The recent studies on the nature of colloidal sulphur are also of 
special interest in this connexion. Colloidal sulphur can be pro- 
duced by treating a solution of sodium thiosulphate with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and in this form can exist in very concentrated 
acids. It is thought that the sulphur sol exists as a micelle of 
/i.- sulphur, a polythionic acid, and water, and Oden associates its 
stability with the presence of the thionic acids. If the sulphur sol 
has the power of interacting with a ferric salt it may be the active 
compound X w^e are seeking. 

The Univ*ersity of Birmingham. [Received, July 


CCIjKX,~-Chlorosiilpho7iyl Derivatives of Aromiit 
Amines. 

By Rowland Nicholas Johnson and Samuel Smiles. 

It has been recently shown (Stewart, T., 1922, 121, 2oo6) 
acetanilide-^-sulphonyl chloride may be readily obtained dkedy 
from acetanilide by the action of chlorosulphonic acid; and ^ 
method has obvious advantages over the commoner 
preparing this substance from acetanilide-jJ-sulphonic aci 
phosphorus pentachloride. Since the study of certain 
atives of aromatic amines was necessary to the progress o 
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work, the experiments described in the following pages were under- 
taken in order to explore the application of the method to other 
aromatic aminoacetyl derivatives. The behaviour of three deriv- 
atives of acetanilide with chlorosulphonic acid has been investigated ; 
these were aceto-p-toluidide, phenacetin, and aceto-p-xylidide, and 
in each case satisfactory yields of the corresponding chlorosulphonyl 
derivatives were obtained. As might be anticipated, the orienta- 
tions of these products are the same as those of the sulphonie acids 
obtained from the acylamine with sulphuric acid. Thus, in the 
case of aceto-p-toluidide, the product was found to be aceto-p- 
tolnidide-2-sulphonyl chloride (I) ; it is identical with the substance 
obtained by Zincke (Ber.^ 1912, 45 , 1495) on treating the salt of 
the corresponding acid with phosphorus pentachloride. The 
snlphonation of phenacetin has been studied by Cohn {Annalen^ 
1899, 309, 233), who showed that the product was 4-ace tylamino- 
phenetoIe-2-8u]phonic acid (compare II), since it was easily con- 
verted into the corresponding aminophenolsulphonic acid and could 


Me 

OEt 

SOgCl 


f^NsOjCi 


\/ 

1 1 

\/ 


NHAc 

NHAc 

NHAc 

(h) 

(IL) 

(III.) 


be obtained from 2-bromophenacetin. Cohn did not describe the 
corresponding sulphonyl chloride, but on preparing this from a salt 
his acid we found it to be identical with the product formed 
iTom phenacetin and chlorosulphonic acid. The sulphonation of 
icoto-p-xylidide was examined by Junghahn [Ber.y 1900, 33 , 1364), 
nho found that the product w^as a monosulphonic acid (compare 
[II) which gave on hydrolysis the 1 : 4-xylene -3-amino -6 -sulphonie 
Icid of Nolting 1885, 18 , 2664) and furnished jp-xyloquinonc 
pn oxidation. The chloride (III) of this acid is identical with that 
BOW obtained by the action of chlorosulphonic acid on aceto-p- 
tylidide. These sulphonyl chlorides may be converted by the 
isual methods into sulphinic acids and other thio -derivatives ; some 
>f these are described in the present communication. 

Experimental. 

Chloride (I).^ — A solution of aceto-p- 
oluidide (1 mol.) in chlorosulphonic acid (5 mols.) was kept at 80° 
^ one hour, and then, after being cooled, W’as poured over ice. 
he solid product was collected, washed with ice-cooled water, and 
rie . The crude sulphonyl chloride, which was thus obtained in 
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85 per cent, yield, was purified by recr^tallisato 
acetone. It formed colourless pnsms f ; 

Zincke (loc. cit.) gives 124“ (Found : Cl =14 1. Calc., CU 14 3 
ner cent ). • The anilide was prepared in the usual ma^er; affe, 
recrystalLation from alcohol, it formed leafiets which melted at 

^^‘Aceto-v-toluidide-^-mlphinic Acid.— Ten gmms of the crude 
sulphonyl chloride were added to a solution of 30 ^ms of sodium 
sulphite in 200 c.c. of water. The mixture was shaken until the 
reaction was complete, care being taken to add aqueous 
hydroxide at intervals to maintain altolmity throughout the 
ruction Concentrated hydrochloric acid was then added to the 
filtered solution, when the required sulphinic acid separated m the 
crystalline state, the yield being about 80 per cent, of that requ^ 
by theory. After recrystallisation from hot water, m which it u 
siringly soluble, the substance was obtained m 
nS which melted and decomposed 

N = 6-7 ; S = 15-3. C 9 H 11 O 3 NS requires N = 66 , S = 150pei 

'"^f^^’.Diacetylaminoditolyl 2 : 2'-dimlpUde was prepared by rcduc- 
tion of the sulphonyl chloride ; the properties of the pri^uct agreed 
with those assijzned to this substance by Zincke [he. at.), 
tAcetylamiZhenetole.2.sulphmyl Chloride (n).-Twenty 
of phenaeetin were gradually added to 38 c^c. of cUoros Jhome 
acid care being taken that the temperature did not nse above oC 
S the profess. The solution was kept at 50“ for one hour^e 
product betog eventually isolated in the usual manner. The ®.d 
L^Teri 1 forid a semi-solid mass, but it was % 

^duaUy adding water to the solution m cold acetone A 50 F 
fflt 5d of the crystalline product was thus obtamed. Afto 

and aniUde. These products wem found ° 

corresponding substances described m the ^ tie 

i.AcdyUminophmetole-2-sulphnxc ^ He^serLd in the c«e 

crystalline sulphonyl chloride by the 

of aceto-p-toluidide-2-sulphimc acid. A soluble in '>»* 

acid was obtained. The substance was ^hieh . 

water; it separated from this medium m need 
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and decomposed ai about 155° (Found: N = 5’8; S = 13*5. 
C10H13O4NS requires N = 5*8; S = 13*2 per cent.). 

4 : .Di(uxiylaminodiphertetyl 2 : 2' -Disulphide . — ^Fifty c.c. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid and 30 grams of zinc duat were very 
[xradually added to a solution of 10 grams of the sulphonyl chloride 
^ 120 c.c. of alcohol which was constantly shaken. When the 
reaction was complete, the unattached zinc was removed and solid 
ferric chloride added to the solution, whereby the required disulphide 
(yield 50 per cent.) was precipitated in the crystalline state. The 
substance was readily soluble in hot acetone or alcohol, and after 
recrystallisation from the former solvent was obtained in colourless 
needles which melted at 192 — 193° (Found : N = 6*8 ; S = 15*4. 
C2^24^4^2®2 N = 6*66; S — 15*2 per cent.). 

Acdo-^-xylidide-^-sulpJuynyl Chloride (III). — A solution of 20 
grams of aceto-p-xyUdide in 42 c.c, of chlorosulphonic acid was 
kept at 80° for one hour. The mixture was treated in the usual 
manner, and an almost theoretical yield of the crude sulphonyl 
chloride was isolated. This was purihed by recrystallisation from 
aqueous acetone, when it was obtained in colourless needles which 
melted at 160° (Found : Cl = 13*5; S = 12*6. Calc., Cl = 13*5; 
8=12*2 per cent.). The anilide melted at 213 — ^214° (Found: 
N = 8*9. Calc., N = 8*8 per cent.). The corresponding sulphonic 
acid was prepared from phenacetia by the method of Junghahn 
{be. and the sulphonyl chloride prepared from it was found to 
be identical with that obtained from the process now described. 

Aceto-'p-ocylidide-^-aulphinic acid was prepared by reducing the 
sulphonyl chloride with aqueous sodium sulphite in the usual 
manner. A 70 per cent, yield of the crude acid was isolated. 
After recrystallisation from hot water, the substance w*as obtained 
in colourless needles which melted and decomposed at about 125° 
(Found : N = 6*3 ; S = 13*8. C10H13O3NS requires N = 6*2 ; S = 
U*1 per cent.). 


0 : 3 -Uiacetylaminodi'p-xylyl 6 : -Disulphide. — A solution of 6 
grams of the sulphonyl chloride in glacial acetic acid with a little 
concentrated hydrochloric acid was gradually treated with 10 grams 
of zinc dust, the mixture being constantly shaken . After the reaction 
was complete, the mixture was kept for twelve hours, when the 
g^ter part of the required disulphide separated in the crystalline 
s ate. A further quantity was isolated by adding ferric chloride to 
e mother-liquors. This disulphide is very sparingly soluble in 
0 a cohol or acetone ; it was purified by recrystallisation from 
which it separated in long needles melting at 
f C = 62*l; H = 6*4; S = 16*8. Calc., C = 

H = 6*2; S ^ 16*5 per cent.). 
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one of us to carry out these expenments. 

” . \ , IBcceirrf, Ju!*/ 20(1, 192J.] 

King’s Coiuege, Lonpon. 


CChXXl.— Derivatives of oTtho-Thiolphenok. 

By Dayid Templeton Gibson and Samuel Smiles, 

BEKIVATIVES of benzothioxau are at present unknou'u and siacea 
UEKiVATivii-s ui reanired in connexion with othei 

knowledge of their f effect their synthesis. The 

work, expenmen s avo appeared to be that based on aa 

denvatives of 4-me together with prelimmarj 

naphthol 2-mercap a ( the cyclic compoimdin 

experiments on .-hich is easUy obtainodh 

question. 4-Methox^olyl d fStewait T., 1922, 121, 2558) 

quantity from the su p ^ ^ ^sual mannep into tk 

by reduction, but on attempting to obtain the 

thiolacetic acid denvative ( ), wdriodic acid it was fonad 

phenol from this by “^eraction hyd^i^c^^^^ 

that the methoxyl group as re jjjpjQyed thioalkyl compounds 
severe conditions than those ^ 'leus. V 

/“LWo,H />0 ,CB.» 
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Me 
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Me 
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Me 
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sileeitwashopedthatinthe^te^ 

Accordingly, the sulphonacetone and the ^ these 

“ w^e pi^pared from 

could be successfully converted sulphonacehc aeid 

the other hand, the methoxy-denvative latter 

yielded the corresponding the cyclic 

^bstrnee resisted all attempts to convert it mto the 5 
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by dehydration, and the behaviour is in remarkable contrast to 
that of o-hydroxyphenoxyacetic acid, which jdelda the corresponding 
ketodihydrobenzodioxin on treatment with warm aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid (Ghosh, T., 1915, 107 , 1594). Since these derivatives 
of p-cresol appeared to be unsuitable on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining the hydroxy-compounds from them, it seemed desirable, 
before abandoning this Line of synthesis, to examine other mer- 
captans containing unmethylated hydroxyl. Of these, one of the 
most readily available is the 4-chloro-2-thiol derivative of a-naphthol 
(II), which is obtained by reduction of the disulphide, the latter 
being formed from sulphur monochloiide and 4-chloro-a-naphthol. 
The structure assigned to this substance is proved by the facts that 
it is converted into phthalic acid on oxidation, and very readily 
yields the carbonate (VII) of simple molecular weight (compare 
Einhom, Annalen, 1898, 300 , 139). This behaviour appears to be 
characteristic of ortho-hydroxy-mercaptans ; for example, Zincke 
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{Ber., 1917, 50, 116) has observed the formation of an analogous 
product during the reduction of 4-ethylc a rbonatotoluene- 3 -sulphonyl 
chloride, whilst Friedlander (Z. Text. Ind., 1904, 3, 333) has recorded 
the producti6n of the thion derivative from o-phenoxyxanthate. In 
view of the ease with which this five-membered ring system is 
formed, it is interesting to notice that when the mercaptan is 
treated with sulphur dichloride the trisulphide, (CjoH 501*011)283, is 
formed, and not the cyclic dithio-compound (VIII). Experiments 
on the conversion of this mercaptan into the desired thioxan are 
being made, but the results hitherto obtained are now' published, 
since one of the authors is unable to continue the w ork. 

Experimental. 

4-Methoxytoluene-3-sulphiiuc acid, which has been previously 
obtained (Gattermaim, Btr., 1899, 32, 1144; Hilditch, T., 1911, 
, 1099), is most suitably prepared in quantity by reduction of 
the corresponding 3-sulphonyl chloride (Stewart, loc. eit.) with a 
veaUy alkaline solution of sodium sulphite. This reaction was 
^ arrie out in the usual manner, and further comment is unneces- 
except to remark that the sulphonyl chloride employed was 
^ e crude product obtained from p-tolyl methyl ether and" cbloro- 
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eulphonio acid. This material did not entirely dissolve in the 
aqueous sulphite during reduction, and the residue was found to be 

4 : 4'-dimethoxyd»J»4olylsulphone, which is soluble in hot benzene 
and melts at 214® (Found : S 10 ' 6 . Calc., S = 10*4 per cent) 
This substance had evidently been formed in small quantity during 
the preparation of the sulphonyl chloride. With the object of 
obtaining the corresponding hydroxysulphinic acid, the interaction 
of chlorosulphonic acid and p-tolyl acetate was examined. The 
acetyl group was very easily removed during this process, and the 
only definite product isolated was a dichlorosulphonyl derivative 
which was prepared in the following manner. A solution of 40 c.c 
of p4olyl acetate in 200 c.c. of cooled chlorosulphonic acid was 
kept for six days at about 15® and then treated in the usual manner. 
The crude product (69 grams) was purified by precipitation with 
light petroleum from chloroform solution, and ’p-cresoldisulpkmyl 
chloride obtained in pale yellow plates which melted at 105® (Found ‘ 

5 = 21-5 ; Cl = 23-3. C 7 H 6 O 5 CI 2 S 2 requires S == 21‘0 ; Cl = 232 
per cent.). This substance was not further investigated. 

4:-Methoocytolyl S-Tnercapfan (I) (10 grams) was prepared by 
reducing the sulphonyl chloride (20 grams) with tin and hydrochloric 
acid in the usual manner, the mercaptan being isolated by volatilis- 
ation in a current of steam. The substance, purified by the gradual 
addition of water to the cooled solution in alcohol, was obtained in 
very pale yellow leaflets which melted at 38® (Found : C ~ 62 0; 
H - 6 - 2 ; 1 / == 146. Calc., C - 62*3 ; H = 6*5 per cent. ; M = 
154). Gattermann {loc, cit., p. 1149), who prepared this substance 
by reduction of the sulphinic acid, describes it as a liquid boiling at 
244®. This mercaptan gives a characteristic reddish-brown nickel 
derivative when treated with a solution of nickel sulphate. 

A-Met}u)xytolyl-Z4hiolacetic Acid (III). — A mixture of 19 grams of 
the corresponding mercaptan with an aqueous solution of 11 grams 
of sodium hydroxide and 13 grams of chloroacetic acid was heated 
at 90® for one hour, then cooled with ice, and finally mixed with 
excess of sulphuric acid. The crystalline product (25 grams) was 
purified by reerystallisation from hot water, when the substance 
was obtained in colourless prisms which melted at 79® (Found: 

S = lo’O. C,j>Hj 203 S requires S = 15'09 per cent.). This sub- 
stance was not readily attacked by hydriodic acid ; reaction did 
not appreciably begin below 150®, and above that temperature 
methylthiol compounds were obtained together with methyl iodide, 
indicating that the thiolacetic acid group was being attacked and 
eliminated. 

‘i‘Meihoxf/iolume-3-sulphonace(one (IV), — A solution of the sodium 
sulphinate (20 grams) and chloroacetone (10 grams) in alcohol was 
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boiled for two hours. The product (19 grams) was isolated by the 
addition of ice, and after purification from alcohol it was obtained 
in colourless needles which melted at 78° (Found ; S = 13*4. 
O1JH14O4S requires S — 13*2 per cent.). This substance also is not 
ea^y attacked by concentrated hydrogen iodide; a sample which 
had been treated for one hour with the boiling reagent was for the 
greater part recovered imchanged. 

(V). — solution of the 
sodium sulphinate (20 grams) and w-bromoacetophenone (12 grams) 
in alcohol was rapidly evaporated on the water-bath. The residual 
oil was washed with water and then dissolved in warm carbon 
disulphide. This solution was allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
when the oil which first separated was succeeded by ciystalline 
material. The latter (10 grams) was purified from alcohol, when 
the desired substance was obtained as colourless prisms which 
melted at 79° (Found : S = 10‘3. C2gHiQ04S requires S — 10*5 
per cent.). The substance was unattacked by hydrobromio acid 
(d 1*48) or concentrated hydrochloric acid at 150°. From the 
reaction with hydriodic acid at 140°, no definite product was 
isolated. 


^-Methoxyt^luene-Z-sulphonacetic Acid (compare VI). — An aqueous 
solution containing equivalent quantities of sodium chloroacetate 
and the requisite sodium sulphinate was evaporated to dryness on 
the water-bath. The residue was extracted with water, the cooled 
solution mixed with hydrochloric acid, and the solid which separated 
was purified by crystallisation from hot water, when the pure 
material "was obtained in prisms, m. p. 82° (Found: C = 49*6; 
H = 4-S ; S = 12*7, C^oHjaOgS requires C = 49*1 ; H = 4*9 ; S = 
13T per cent.). Like phenylsulphonacetic acid, this substance 
readily yields the corresponding methyl sulphone when warmed 
with excess of aqueous alkali hydroxide. In fact, 4-methoxytolyl 
3-inethyl sulphone was encoimtered during the foregoing prepar- 
ation; it was isolated as a crystalline material, m. p. 87° (Zincke, 
■Ser., 1917, 50, 120, gives m. p. 88°), and was identified by com- 
parison with the product furnished by the methylation of the 
sulphinic acid. 


^'Sydroxytoluene-3-sulphonacetic Add (VI). — Twenty grams of 
the methoxy-derivative and 30 c.c. of hydriodic acid (d 1*7) were 
kept together for five hours at 120—130°. The solid (16 grams) 
from the cooled mixture w^as collected, freed from 
a erent iodine, and then recrystallised from hot water. The 
l^uir^ substance formed prisms which melted at 192° writh 
1 ration of carbon dioxide and gave a violet colour with aqueous 


^ » viuiei' colour wi 

lemo chloride (Found : C = 46-4 ; H = 4-i5 ; S = 13-8. 


C,H,„ 05 S 
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requires C = 46-9; H = 4-4; S = 13'9 per cent.). Numerous 
attempts to dehydrate this substance were unsuccessful, 
le i-Chloro-l-naphthol 2-Dimlphide. (compare II).— A mixture of 18 
grams of finely powdered a-naphthol with 100 c.c. of chloroform 
was slowly treated at 0° with a solution of 7 grams of sulphur 
monochloride in 25 c.c. of the same solvent. The mixture uas 
constantly agitated during the progress of the reaction, and when 
the evolution of hydrogen chloride had ceased the solid (20 grams) 
was collected and separated by pressure as rapidly as possible from 
adherent mother-liquor. The crude material was decomposed 
somewhat rapidly by boiling alcohol or acetone, and was purified 
by recrystallisation from hot benzene, in which it was sparingly 
soluble. The substance was then obtained in orange prisms which 
melted at 147° (Found: C = 57-9; H = 3T ; Cl = 170; S = 
15-5. CittHgOClSj requires C = 57-3; H = 2-9; Cl=16'9; S = 
15-0 per cent.). This disulphide exhibits a characteristic reaction 
with aqueous sodium hydroxide, which rapidly converts it into an 
amorphous insoluble blue material. The reaction is similar to that 
exhibited by the monosulphide (T., 1912, 101 , 718), but it appears 
not to require the presence of oxidising agents as with the latter 
substance. The diacetyl derivative of the disulphide was prepared 
by acetylation with acetic anhydride in presence of sulphuric acid; 
after purification from alcohol, the substance formed prisms which 
mdted at 148° (Found: C = 56-7; H = 34. 
requires C = 57-2 ; H = 3-2 per cent.). This compound is not 
attacked by cold aqueous alkali. Oxidation of the disulphide with 
alkaline permanganate furnished phthalio acid. 

-i-Chloro-l-naphthol 2-Mercaptan (II).— Twelve grams of zinc dust 
were gradually added to a solution of the disulphide (12 grams) in 
hot glacial acetic acid to which a few drops of hydrochloric acid 
had been added. .After all the zinc had dissolved, the mixture was 
cooled, the precipitated zinc derivative of the mercaptan redissolied 
by the addition of hydrochloric acid, and the solution mi-xe wi 
crushed ice, when i-chloro-l-ruiphthol 2-mercapton was precipita^ 
in the crystalline state. The product was purged '’y ^ ; 

ation from hot alcohol, in which it was 

captan being obtained in pale yellow needles which melted a 
(FLd: S=15-2; Cl = 16-7. C,„H,OC S -9“-^ 

Cl = 16-8 per cent.). The substance dissolves m aq 
hydroxide, and the yellow solution on agita ion w 
vdelds the insoluble blue material obser^ m t 
disulphide. , The derivative,^ prepa^m^^^ 


aisuipmue. xuc onnpnus sodiu® 

melted at 86° and was slowly attacked P jj 0 = -8 

hydroxide (Found: S = ll-2; Cl =11-66; C,H3U 
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C12H11O3CIS requires S = 10*9; Cl =12-0; CgHgO = 29 2 per 

cent.). 

4,.CldofO-\-na'pWwl 2-Thiocarb(mate (VII). — To a solution of 4 
grama of the mercaptan (II) and the requisite amount of carbonyl 
chloride in toluene in an atmosphere of coal gas, 20 c.c. of 2N- 
aqueous sodium hydroxide were gradually added with shaking. 
The solid residue obtained by evaporating the hydrocarbon was 
recrystallised from benzene, when the desired carbonate was obtained 
(2 5 grams) in colourless needles which melted at 132° (Found : 
C = 55-4; H 2-3; Cl = 14 6; M = 240. CiiHgOgClS requires 
C = 55*8 ; H — 2*1 ; Cl = 15*0 per cent. ; M = 236). 

4:4'- DicJHoro - 1 : 1' - dihydroxydi - p - naphthyl TrisulpMde, 
(CioH 5C1‘OH)2S3. — A solution of 2 grams of the mercaptan in 10 c.c, 
of chloroform was treated with 1 gram of sulphur dichloride. The 
sparingly soluble product was recrystallised from hot chloroform 
and was thus obtained in small, yellow needles which melted at 
146^ These were readily soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide 
and did not exhibit with this reagent the behaviour characteristic 
of the disulphide (Found : S = 22 0. CjoHi^OgCIaSg requires S — 
21*3 per cent.). 

Tn conclusion, we desire to express our thanks to the Commis- 
sinners of the 1851 Exhibition for a grant which has enabled one of 
us (D.T.G.) to take part in these experiments. 

King’s College, London. [Received, August drd, 1D23.] 


CCLXXII . — Derivatives of Tetrahydrocarhazole. 

Part III, Amino-compounds. 

By George Alfred Edwards and Sydney Glenn 
Preston Plant. 

During the course of the investigations of Perkin and one of us 
into the chemistry of tetrahydrocarbazole (T., 1921, 119 , 1825; 

^* became important to study the amino-derivatives 
0 t us substance with the view of introducing other groups into the 
^0 ecide by means of the diazo-reaction and, in this Avay, establish- 
ing the constitution of various substances, about which some 
oubt exists. The above authors (T., 1921, 119 , 1833) prepared 
u-ammotetrahydrocarbazole (I), but the properties of this compound 
were not fully investigated. 

7-, and S-aminotetrahydrocarbazoles 
y e reduction of the corresponding nitro- compounds has now 
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been studied. 5-Nitrotetrahydrocarbazole (II) was prepared by 
the nitration of 9-acetyltetrahydrocarbazole as described by Perkin 



and one of us ijoc, cit.), but the reduction of this substance and 
the isolation of the desired amine proved to be difficult. After 
studying a large number of different methods, it was ultimately 
found that reduction was best carried out in hot aqueous-alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid by the addition of zinc dust. After removal of 
the alcohol by evaporation, the hydrochloride of the amine separated 
as a colourless solid and the free base was obtained from this by 
treatment with ammonia. The same process of reduction served 
well for the preparation of both 1 -amiTwtetrakydrocarbazok (III) 
and S-aminotetrafiydrocarbazole (IV). Borsche, Witte, and Bothe 
(Annalen, 1908, 359, 70) have reduced several derivatives of tetra- 


hydrocarbazole to the corresponding hexahydrocarhazole compounds 
by the action of tin in aqueous -alcoholic hydrochloric acid. The 
possibility existed that the method of reduction adopted during the 
present work might result in the formation of the amino-derivatives 
of hexahydrocarhazole, but this was shown not to be the case by (1) 
using this method for the preparation of 6-acetylaminotetrahydro^ 
carbazole and (2) the synthesis of T-aminotetrahydrocarbazole in 
the following way. Pkenylkydrazine-m-oxamic acid (V) was pro- 


/\, / 

k/\A 


^^1 i 

Jnl cOaH-co-im! 


pared from jn-aminopbenyloxamic acid by diazotisation and reduc- 
tion with stannous chloride in the usual way (Griess, Ber., 1885, 18, 
964). This was then mixed with cyclohexanone in boiling acetic 
acid solution and the hydrazone first formed was converted at once 
into tetrahydrocarhazole-7-oxamic acid (VI). The identity of the 
amine, obtained from this substance by hydrolysis with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, and 7-ammotetrahydrocarhazole, prepared by 
reduction of 7-mtrotetrahydrocarbazole, was proved by the deter- 
mination of the melting point of the mixture. 

The amino-derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole are comparati^ey 
unstable substances, some of them decomposing when warmed wi 
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a neutral solvent to a moderate temperature. All the amines can 
be acetylated by the action of acetic anhydride and they can also be 
readily converted into picrates. An extensive investigation was 
made with the object of preparing derivatives from 6-aminotetra- 
hydrocarbazole by means of the diazo-reaction. Diazotisation is 
best carried out in 40 per cent, aqueous acetic acid, a clear solution# 
of the diazonium compound being obtained on gradual addition of 
an ice-cold solution of nitrous acid, made by mixing an excess of 
dilute hydrochloric acid with a solution of sodium nitrite. Attempts 
to prepare halogen and cyano-derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole 
from this diazonium compound by means of the Sandmeyer reaction 
failed, the products being resinous. The diazonium sulphate and a 
diazonium perbromide were isolated, but both were very unstable. 
Sodium tetrahydrocarbazoie-G-diazosulphonate could not be con- 
verted into the corresponding hydrazine. 

In failing to undergo these reactions, the amino*derivatives of 
tetrahydrocarbazole show a close resemblance to the corresponding 
carbazole compounds. Ruff and Stein 1901, 34, 1668) and 

Morgan and Read (T., 1922, 121, 2709) have shown that 3-ammo- 
carbazole can be made to give a diazonium chloride which yields 
an azo-dye with P-naphthol. Futhermore, Ruff and Stein {loc. cit.) 
reduced sodium carbazole-3-diazosulphonate, prepared by the action 
of sodium sulphite on the aqueous solution of the diazonium chloride, 
to sodium carbazole-3-hydrazinosulphonate by means of sodium 
amalgam, but they were unable to convert it into the corresponding 
hydrazine. The failure of 3-aminocarbazole to undergo the Sand- 
raeyer reactions has also been observed by Schwalbe and Wolff 
(£er., 1911, 44, 234; T., 1911, 99, 103), but Ruff and Stein {loc. cit.) 
obtained a 10 per cent, yield of 3-hydroxycarbazole from the 
corresponding amine. 

An investigation of the other amino-derivatives of tetrahydro- 
carbazole has given similar results in every case. 

Experimental. 

6-Aminotelrahydrocarbazole . 

5-Nitrotetrahydrocarbazole was dissolved in the minimum amount 
of a boiling mixture of equal quantities of alcohol and concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, excess of zinc dust added in small quantities at 
a time, and the liquid gently boiled, until the solution had just lost 
i s orange -yellow colour. The mixture was at once filtered and the 
a cohol removed by evaporation. On cooling, the hydrochloride of 
^^^rnimtctrahydr^rba^U separated slowly, and it was then purified 
y i^cr^tallisation from glacial acetic acid . The free base, obtained 
y gnnding the hydrochloride with ammonia (dO’SSO), was, after 
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filtration, washed with ice-cold ammonia, dried in a vacuum desicca. 
tor, and recrystallised from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum, 
from which it separated in small, colourless plates melting at lOP. 
It slowly darkens on exposure to the air {Found: C = 77 - 5 | 
H = 7*6. 0^21114^2 requires C — 77*4; H = 7*5 per cent.). 

o-Aceiylaminotetrahydrocarbazole was prepared by adding acetic 
anhydride (1*4 grams) to the amine (2'5 grams), dissolved in a small 
amount of ether. After removal of the ether the acetyl derivative 
was recrystallised from alcohol, from which it separated in small, 
colourless plates melting at 195° (Found: C = 73*4; H = 70. 
Cj 4 HigON 2 requires C = 73*7 ; H = 7*0 per cent.). 

It was readily hydrolysed on boiling for ten minutes with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and, on cooling, 5-aminotetrahydro- 
carbazole hydrochloride separated as a colourless, crystalline mass. 

The picraie of 5-amino tetrahydrocarbazole, prepared from the 
amine (1 gram) and picric acid (1*2 grams) in hot concentrated 
alcoholic solution, separated in bright red needles ^vhich melted 
at 193 — 195° with decomposition. 

6-A minotetrahydrocarbazole. 

The amine was obtained from p-acetylaminopbenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride and cyc^hexanone (Perkin and Plant, ho. ciL); 
however, the formation of cycZohexanone-p-acetylaminophenyl- 
hydrazone proceeded much better if these substances were mixed 
in alcoholic solution in the presence of an excess of sodium acetate, 
instead of sodium ethoxide as originally described. 

The following process has been found to work well for the reduc- 
tion of 6-nitrotetrahydrocarbazole. The nitro -com pound was 
dissolved in the minimum amount of a mixture of equal parts of 
alcohol and concentrated hydrochloric acid, and zinc dust was added 
in excess at such a rate that the solution was kept gently boiling. 
As soon as it had become colourless, the mixture was filtered, and 
the alcohol removed by evaporation. An excess of strong sodium 
hydroxide solution was then added, the free amine extracted vith 
ether, and a small excess of acetic anhydride added to the extraci, 
which was then treated with an equal volume of water and the 
ether removed from the mixture by evaporation. The solid that 
separated was recrystallised from dilute acetic acid, and obtained 
in colourless plates melting at 208°. It was shown to be identica 

with 6-acetylammotetrahydrocarbazole obtained as above. 

Diazotisaiion of G- A minotetrahydrocarbazole. — The amine (1 
dissolved in 40 per cent, aqueous acetic acid (20 c.c.), 
with 6 c.c. of a solution prepared as follows : sodium ^ ^ ^ 

was dissolved in water (10 c.c.) and, after cooling to ow > 
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mixture of concentrated hydrochloric acid (3 c.c.) and water (5 c.c.) 
was added. The solution of tetrahydrocarbazole-O-diazonium 
chloride was filtered from a small quantity of a solid impurity. 

A solution of the diazonium chloride, prepared' from the amine 
(2 grams), was treated with stannous chloride (4 grams), dissolved 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.), at a temperature below* 
0®. A brown solid, free from tin, separated, and this, after filtration, 
was treated with an aqueous solution of sodium acetate. A yellow 
solid was obtained, but it could not be made to ciyatallise from any 
of the usual solvents. It possessed most of the reducing properties 
of a hydrazine, but it could not be made to react with ketones. 

An aqueous solution of tetrahydrooarbazoIe-6-diazonium chloride, 
prepared from the amine (3 grams), was added slowly to sodium 
sulphite (10 grams), dissolved in 16 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide (25 c.c.), the temperature being maintained at 0°. A 
bright yellow solid, presumably sodium tetrahydrocarbazole-6- 
diazosulphonate, separated, but it was very unstable and could 
not he converted into the corresponding hydrazine. 

Tdrahydroca^bazohS-azo-^-napMhol, — ^To a solution of the 
diazonium chloride (from 1 gram of the amine), p-naphthol (0*6 
gram), dissolved in 8 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide (6 c.c.), 
wag added slowly with constant stirring, the temperature being 
kept at 0°. The red azo-dye separated at once, but it decomposed 
on heating and was not obtained pure. 

Tdmhydromrbaaole-Q~diazonium sulphate. — The amine (1 gram), 
dissolved in 25 c.c. of a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid 
(4 c.c.) and alcohol (250 c.c.), was diazotised with careful cooling 
by the addition of a 20 per cent, solution of amyl nitrite in alcohol 
(8 C.C.). After filtration, the solution was carefully mixed with an 
equal volume of ether and the diazonium sulphate then separated 
as an oUve-green, crystalline solid . On filtration, however, the 
substance decomposed rapidly and was completely resinified after 
two minutes. 

7 -A miTictetrdhydrocarbazole . 

In order to obtain 7-aminotetrahydrocarbazole in a pure condition, 
it wag necessary to isolate it from the reaction mixture in the form 
of its acetyl derivative. 7-Nitrotetrahydrocarbazole was reduced 
with zinc dust in aqueous-alcoholic hydrochloric acid in the 
already described. After the alcohol had been removed by 
tiou, the hydrochloride was treated with an excess of a^feous 
s^um hy(hx)xide, the free amine extracted with ether, and to 
e extract, dried over potassium carbonate, the theoretical quantity 
0 acetic anhydride was added. About half of the ether was removed 
y evaporation and the residue was treated with an equal volume 

4 m* 
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of water, after which the remainder of the ether was removed. 
solid was dissolved in hot, aqueous alcohol and boiled for some time 
with animal charcoal. On cooling, 1 ‘OcdylamtTtokirt^iydroca^ 
separated in small, almost colourless plates, melting at ISl^’ (Found* 
C = 73*7; H = 71. requires C = 73*7; H = 7o per 

. cent*). 

The acetyl derivative was hydrolysed by boiling for ten minutes 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the hydrochloride of the 
amine separated on cooling. This was treated with ammonia 
{d 0*880) and the amine was collected and dried in a vacuum desio* 
cator. T-Ami7iotdrahydrocarbazole is very soluble in most solvents 
and can be recrystallised from hot water, from which it aepamtea 
in small, colourless plates melting at 128 — 131®. It darkens on 
exposure to the air. 

The picnUej obtained from the amine (2*5'grama) and picric acid 
(3 grams) in hot, concentrated alcoholic solution, separatedj on 
cooling, as bright red needles and, after recrystallisation from 
alcohol, melted at 201® with decomposition. 

Synthesis of 7 -AmiTwtetrahydrocarbazole. — Phenylhydrazine-?^- 
oxamic acid (6 grams), prepared by Griess’s meth^ (Ber., 1885, 
18 , 964), was di^olved in glacial acetic acid (30 c.c,), and cydo. 
hexanone (2*5 grams) added. The mixture was boiled for ten 
minutes and the product was then precipitated by the gradual 
addition of water. The ietrahydrocarbazole-7-oxamic acid was 
hydrolysed without further purification by boding for half an hour 
with ten times its weight of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
resTilting liquid was made alkaline by the addition of ammonia 
^ (d 0*880), and the free amine, which separated in a very impure 
condition, was collected after thorough cooling. It was boiled with 
animal charcoal in water and, on cooling, separated in colourless 
needles, melting at 124 — 127®. The yield was poor and the product 
was contaminated with a very small quantity of a resinous impurity, 
from which it could not be freed. 


S-Amino(drahydrocarbazole. 

^ The actual reduction of S-nitrotetrahydrooarbazole was carried 
but exactly as in the case of the 6-nitro-derivative. After removai 
^pf thA alcohol by evaporation, the liquid was made strongly alkaline 
%itb sodium hydroxide solution and the amine was extracted wi^ 
ether. The solvent was then removed and the dark-coloured solid 
which remained extracted with boiling w^r containing some 
animal charcoal. On cooling, H^aminotetmkydrocarbazole 
in colourless needles melting at 169 — 160®. It rapidly darkens on 
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keeping (Found : 0 = 77*8; H — 7’8. C12HJ4N3 requires C = 77*4; 
H = 7-5 per cent.), v 

^.Acetyl(minMraihydroca^ — The amine (2 grams) was 

dissolved in the minimum of alcohol and acetic anhydride (2 grams) 
was added. After standing for an hour, the solution was hoiled 
and then allowed to cool. The acetyl derivative separated ip 
colourless, well-developed, dongated prisms melting at 116°. 

The picrute of 8-aminotetrahydrocarbazole was prepared in the 
usual way in hot alcoholic solution, from which it separated in 
brown prisms melting and decomposing at 127°. 

The Dyson Peekins Laboratory, 

Oxford. [ Received , July 12 th , 1923,] 
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mixture of concentrated hydrochloric acid (3 c.c.) and t^^ter (5 c.c.) 
was added. The solution of tetrahydrocarbazoIerO-diazonium 
chloride was filtered from a small quantity of a solid impurity. 

A solution of the diazonium chloride, prepared from the amine 
(2 grams), was treated with stannous chloride (4 grams), dis^Ived 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.), at a temperaLre Below 
0®. A brown solid, free from tin, separated, and this, after filt^tion, 
was treated with an aqueous solution of sodium acetate. A yellow 
solid was obtained, but it could not be made to crystallise from any 
of the usual solvents. It possessed most of the reducing properties 
of a hydrazine, but it could not be made to react with ketones. 

An aqueous solution of tetrahydrocarbazole- 6 -diazonium chloride 
prepared from the amine (3 grams), was added slowly to sodium 
sulphite (10 grams), dissolved in 16 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide (25 c.c.), the temperature being maintained at 0°. A 
bright yellow soUd, presumably sodium tetrahydrocarbazoIe-6- 
diazosulphonate, separated, but it was very unstable and could 
not be converted into the corresponding hydrazine. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole-6-azo-^-naphthol.~To a solution of the 
diazonium chloride (from 1 gram of the amine), P-naphthol (0-6 
gram), dissolved in 8 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide (6 c c ) 
was added slowly with constant stirring, the temperature being 
kept at 0°. The red azo-dye separated at once, but it decomposed 
on heating and was not obtained pure. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole-G-diazmium aulphaie.~Th& amine (1 gram) 
dissolved in 25 c.o. of a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid 
(4 c.c.) and alcohol (250 c.c.), was diazotised with careful cooling 
by the addition of a 20 per cent, solution of amyl nitrite in alcohol 
( e.c.). After filtration, the solution was carefully mixed with an 
equal volume of ether and the diazonium sulphate then separated 
as an olive-green, oiystalline solid. On filtration, however the 
substance decomposed rapidly and was completely resinified after 
two mmutes. 

7-A mimtelrahjdrocarhazole . 

it iirnr •condition, 

nts Zlt77 « the form 

with zbe dmt ’■Nj^^’t^trahydrocarbazole was reduced 

aWdTd '“l™™®-^l“holic hydrochloric acid in the manner 

tion tef hvd^hl removed by evapora- 

medium hyS^e Th/f"" “1“ 

the extract dnVH extracted w ith ether, and to 

otaooticanhvdr^ carbonate, the theoretical quantity 

hy mZiS Tfu '^ther was removed 

V0L.“; treated with an equal volume 

4m 
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of water, after which the remainder of the ether was removed. The 
solid was dissolved in hot, aqueous alcohol and boiled for some time 
with animal charcoal. On cooling, 1’acetylaminotetrahydrocarbazok 
separated in small, almost colourless plates, melting at 181 ° (Found- 
C - 73*7 ; H = 7 * 1 . requires C == 73*7 ; H = 7 0 pet 

cent.). 

The acetyl derivative was hydrolysed by boiling for ten miniites 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the hydrochloride of the 
amine separated on cooling. This was treated with ammonia 
[d 0*880) and the amine was collected and dried in a vacuum desic. 
cator. 1 -Aminotetrahydrocurbazoh is very soluble in most solvents 
and can be recrystallised from hot water, from which it separates 
in small, colourless plates melting at 128 — 131*. It darkeris on 
exposure to the air. 

The pierage, obtained from the amine (2*5 grams) and picric acid 
(3 grams) in hot, concentrated alcoholic solution, separated, on 
cooling, as bright red needles and, after recrystallisation from 
alcohol, melted at 201* with decomposition. 

Synlhesu of l-Aminoieirahydrocarbazole. — Phenylbydrazine-m- 
oxamic acid (5 grams), prepared by Griess’s method {Ber., 1885, 
18 , 964), was dissolved in glacial acetic acid (30 c.c.), and cyclo- 
hexanone (2*5 grams) added. The mixture was boiled for ten 
minutes and the product was then precipitated by the gradual 
addition of water. The tetrakydromrbazole-l-oxamic acid was 
hydrolysed without further purification by boUing for half an hour 
with ten times its weight of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
resulting liquid was made alkaline by the addition of ammonia 
(d 0*880), and the free amine, which separated in a very impure 
condition, was collected after thorough cooling. It was boiled with 
animal charcoal in water and, on cooling, separated in colourless 
needles, melting at 124 — 127°. The yield was poor and the product 
was contaminated with a very small quantity of a re.sinous impurity, 
from which it could'not be freed. 


8 -A minoteirahydrocarbazole . 

The actual reduction of 8-nitrotetrahydrocarbazole was carried 
out exactly as in the case of the 5-rutro>derivative. After removal 
of the alcohol by evaporation, the liquid was made strongly alkalme 
with sodium hydroxide solution and the amine was extracted wit 
ether. The solvent was then removed and the dark -coloured solid 
which remained extracted with boiling water containing sot^ 
animal charcoal. On cooling, H-a7ninotetrahydTocciTbazoU separa 
in colourless needles melting at 159 — 160*. It rapidly darkens on 
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keeping (Found : C = 77-8 ; H = 7-8. requires C = 77-4 ■ 

H = 7'5 per cent.). ' 

^.AcdyUmivpietra^^ amine (2 grams) waa 

dissolved in the minimum of alcohol and acetic anhydride (2 grams) 
was added. After standing for an hour, the solution was boiled 
and then allowed to cool. The acetyl derivative separated in 
colourless, well-developed, elongated prisms melting at 116°. 

The ficTQie. of 8-aminotetrahydrocarbazoIe was prepared in the 
usual way in hot alcoholic solution, from which it separated in 
brown prisma melting and decomposing at 127°, 

The Dyson Perrins Laboratory, 

Oxford. [deceived, July \2 ih , 1923.] 


CCLXXlll.—Derivatives of Tetrahydrocarbazole 
Part IV. 

By William Henky Pkhkln, jun., and Geokge Clietoed Eilby. 

Dtoinq the course of a larger investigation having for its object 
the synthesis of complex derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole which 
it is thought (Perkin and Eobinson, T., 1910, 97. 305) may be 
allied to strychnine and brucine, it became desirable to study the 
condition of formation and the properties of certain similar substances 
of a Bunplcr nature. The present communication contains an account 
of some of the experiments which have been made in this direction. 
In the first place, nitrosophenylglycine ester, 
C6H5-N(N0)-CH2-C02Et.’ 

phenyliydrazinoacetic ester, 
/R ^ by the method recommended by Harries 

■th' ft’ latter substance combines readily 

mth cyctohexanone, and when the product is heated in glacial 

with th,. f “it^nal condensation readUy takes place 

77“ of ethyl telrahydrocarbctzole-9-acetate (I), m p 

which mdte a^ —ponding ad"; 

nnr. j exhibits no tendency to yield the 

o? IS ““ “• 

rw\. 


-A„ 

COgEt-CHg 



(ir.) 


4 M 2 
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An interesting derivative of tetrahydrocarbazole of a somewhat 
different character was obtained in th e following manner. Hydroxy, 
dihydroqninoxaline, prepared by the action of chloroacetic acid on 
o-phenylenediamine in the presence of ammonia 




CH^Cl 


-NH-CHj 

'NH-CO 




(compare Plochl, Ber.^ 1886, 19, 6; Motylewaki, Bet., 1908, 41^ 
800), was converted into the nitroso-derivative, which was then 
reduced with zinc dust and acetic acid in the presence of cydo- 
hexanone. The product was anhydro-^-aminoieirdhydroctiThaz^.^. 
acetic acid (III) : 


0 


^ \ 

NH 

\/ 

CO 


CH, 


+ 


CH, 

Ha 

/\ 

/\ /\ 

CH, CH, 

[ 1 1 t 

CO 


\/ 

■ NH ^ Hj 

CHj 

CO-CH, 


(in.) 


The most interesting property of this anhydro-derivative, which 
melts at 285^ and exists in well-defined, dimorphic modifications^ is 
its behaviour on hydrolysis with methyl alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, when it yields the corresponding acid (IV), which, 
however, even at the ordinary temperature, gradually passes again 
into the anhydro-derivative (HI). 


(IV.) 

hX Y X 

COaH-CHj 


H, 

/\ /\h 

I 1 ill 1 h^ 
\/\/\/ ^ 
NH ^ ^2 


(V.) 


Experiments are in progress with the view of determining whether 
other tetrahydrocarbazole- or indole -carboxylic acids of this nature 
exhibit a similar tendency to pass spontaneously into anhydro- 

derivatives. When anhydro-8-aminotetrahydrocarbazole'9-aeetic 

acid is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is readily con- 
verted into anhydrO’S-aminohexahydrocarbazoh-^-acetic acid (V), 
which melts at 190® and is more basic than the tetrahydro-derivative. 
It is our intention to investigate this substance and its derivatives 
in more detail. 

The next case investigated was the behaviour of 8 -aminotct^ 
hydrocarbazole with chloroacetic acid in the presence of 
but the tetrahydrocarbazole-S-amiTUXicetic acid (VI) wtiic 
produced proved to be an amorphous substance, and all attemp ^ 
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to convert it into the anhydro-derivative (VII) which we were 
desirous of investigating have so far been unsuccessful. 


(VJ.) 


/V 




J 


I NHH- 
KH-CH^-COaH 



(Vll.) 


During the course of some experiments on the reduction of 
cyc?ohexanone-o*mtrophenylhydrazonc, we found tiiat this deriv- 
ative is converted, by boiling with sodium hyposulphite in the 
presence of alcoholic ammonia, into a brilliant yellow substance 
u^hich melts at 142®. Since this substance yields 
o-phenyleuediamine and cyc/ohexanone when its solution in glacial 
acetic acid is boiled with zinc dust, it seems probable that its 
formation is coiTectly represented by the scheme 


CHg 

./Vnh n:c/'\ch2 

CHj 


CH, 

r^YNH-N:c/\rH, 

CH, 


(VIJI.) 


Experimental. 

Ethyl Tdrahydrocarbazole.Q-acctate (I),— The first step in the 
synthesis of this substance was fl«.-phenyIhydrazinoacetic ester, and 
this was prepared from mtrosophenyiglycinc ester by reduction 
'^’***^ essentially by Harries’s method 

CeH5-N(N0)-CH,-C0,Et 

. SIS Tittst tJ 

SS, tai?' “”V' T'" 

of temperature^o ^ eyefohexanone. there is little rise 

for a oYrtY r interaction, but on heating the mixture 

%htlyYn? hf mTas r' ’^“ter-bath the colour darkens 

dhtilled imd ^ becomes more viscid. The product may be 

practically the whole passes 

9-«oetJri SdUv ?hr t^rahydrocarbazol 

«oltingat77»(Potid - 0-7^6%“ ”**'*'®" 


Pi6H„0,N 
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This substance may be obtained more oonvemently by dissolving 

S iS“S 

tr ^«*.K The yield 1. .beet « 

cent, of f j the preparation of this sub- 

“TS hSfdSjMrf -d'he ieeleden « ». 
stance may be j-a-Tinnarptic ester rendered unnecessary, 

intermediate p e^ y g^iploying the following conditions, 

with an mcrease m 7 J^dj^^olved in glacial acetic 

Nitrosophenylg ycme gradual addition of zinc dust 

r'* 'iTi’ », iS whoirheing d»l». ..d ». 

(4 grams of 90 per oenuj. is rapidly filtered, the 

temperature kept below 2^ J7J^S, cycJexaLne (1 gram) 
zinc residue washed ~ the steam-bath and pre- 

Sotted lli watef The yield of tetrahydrocarbazole-O-acetio 
ester is about 75 per cent, of ester of this acid is 

and does not dissolve 

“"lUv on“bo?4 It is. hydrolysed V boiling 

TtfL Ser cent methyl-alcohobc potassium hydroxid^ and, on 

With 25 cent j separates in needles. On 

cooling, the potassium and acidifying, the acid is 

boding oft the alcohol, a ^ nowder which is very sparingly 
precipitated as a It isLluble in ammonia and readily 

soluble even m boilmg ^ • methyl alcohol, and crystal- 

soluble in boilmg glacial J^h melt at 200° (corr.) 

Uses in small, colourless, rhombic p oio_215° (Found : C = 

and decompose with evolutmn of (t ^ ^ ^ 

73-4; H = 6-6. C,4H„0^ requires C-734, 

. ^NH-CO _Thi3 substance 

Hydroxydihydroquinoxalme, . i,„ 

was first obtained by P«1 f 

reduction with tin “^hydrochloric ac^. “ consists 

ski (loc. cit.) described a method io P ^ presence 

^hlating -PhenyleBcdiamine ^h e^^^^ 25 

of zinc dust. This latter “^od ^ crude and dffied* 

cent but we found that the prod rmnecess^'7' 

c*. oSiV — « 

since a simUar product and yield are 
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aqueous solution of equal molecular quantities of o-phenylene- 
diamine and chloroacetic acid in a boiling water-bath for half an 
hour. Experiment showed, however, that when these substances 
are heated in neutral or alkaline solution a much better yield of 
product of excellent quality may be obtained. o-Phenylene- 
diamine (30 grams), dissolved in nearly boiling water (250 c.c.), is 
mixed with a solution of chloroacetic acid (26 5 grams) in a slight 
excess of ammonia. The whole is heated in a boiling water-bath 
for an hour, the solution being kept distinctly alkaline by the 
frequent addition of small quantities of aqueous ammonia. On 
cooling, the liquid becomes filled with a mass of long, light brown 
plates of the hydrate of hydroxydihydroquinoxaline, CgHgONg,!! 0, 
which, after being collected and left exposed to the air until dry, 
weighs 32 grams, representing 70 per cent, of the theoretical yield! 
After drying at 100°, the substance melts at 135—137° and may be 
further purified by recrystallisation from benzene. The pure 
substance melts at 138° and dissolves readily in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, without any trace of the red coloration mentioned by previous 
observers, and this colour developed only very gradually when the 
acid solution was left exposed to the air. On the other hand, 
some of the by-products of the interaction impart a deep red 
colour to dilute acid and their presence in small quantity no 
doubt accounts for the above observation. 

NiirosokydroxydihydroquiTioxaline is readily obtained by dis- 
solving hydroxydihydroquinoxaline (30 grams) in water (1 litre) 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid (60 c.c.), cooling the solution 
below 10°, and then running in the theoretical amount of sodium 
mtrite in 10 per cent, aqueous solution. Ciystalllsation of the 
resultmg pale yellow soUd from boiling alcohol, in which it is 
sparingly soluble, must be carried out rapidly, otherw'ise there will 
be some decomposition with evolution of nitrous fumes and formation 
of hydroxyquinoxaline (see below). This decomposition is more 
noticeable on boilmg with other solvents such as benzene and, to 

a s i! greater extent, glacial acetic acid, in which the substance is 
readily soluble. 


^ ^ capillary tube, the nitroso -derivative 

liberating* decomposes vigorously at 178“ with 

ateration of mtrous fumes and formation of hydroxyquinoxaline. 

Jiyirozy^uiru^ine, Jg.-This substance has already 

Saine^lfirom^ Hmsberg {Ann<dcn. 1896, 292 , 248), who 

elimination of 

It may be readily obtained, in good yield, by boiling the con- 
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centrated alcoholic solution of nitrosohydroxydaiydr^umoxaline 
for three hours, when, on cooling, long, narrow, pale brom, 
Ltangular plates of hydroxyquinoxalme separate, ^fter 
washed -ith ^hol. the sub^taneo 
states (Found : C = oo ^ ^ — > 

W — 4*1 • N = 19'2 per cent.). . 

Jnhvdro-H-amirwtdrahydro<^rbazole-9-a^^<^ ocid (III) is readby 

AMiyaro a a Liiowing conditions. Nitrosohydroxydi- 

obtained under f"g^^ 

hydroqumoxahne ( . jj^g and without reorystallisation; 

acid on l^ydr<>^y‘^y;^‘^™^37^ggtio acid (150 c.c.), and zme 
10 pm.) .. "P;““ oti.d'e”''!"*''? “1" 

SLT fb”” .p.” - W 5.p‘ "• «;"»■ 

sha^g, tne ji„„oives and when solution is complete the 

denvative the zinc residue washed with acetic 

" M brr^'tfthfSidd has passed through the filter, othemiso 
tohS of thi zilic residue in contact with the am causes decom^ 
the heating oi glt^ate is immediately mixed with 

position of the hydrazine. ^aduallv warmed to 30-^0°, 

ct/clohexanone (5 j^g gf temperature and darken- 

when mteraction so s needles soon commence to separate, 

ing of the so ution. ^lendj neemes 
and the whole is now kep* at W lor 
process 'viH then be complete a d th q 

crystals. After bemg eon^^^^^^ 

“ ,f\t?8” (cmr) and consists of anhydroS-aminetdrahydro^ 

melts at 285 > .7 1 ,. r'_74-8- H = 6'2; K = 12-5. 

carbazole-9 -acetic acid { on ■ _ 12-4 per cent.), 

CiiHiiONa requires " jg’ boiled with the needle 

When the above acetic acid so ^ ^ modification 

modification of the crysta 3 ^ rhombic prisms and also 

results which crystallises .f" ' ’ methyl, ethyl, 

melts at 285“.* Both oeedTs bTon standing in 

or amyl alcohol in light, feathery , gradually dis- 

contact with the eolution for a day - ^wo tees^ | ^ 
appear, and change into c in cold concentrated 

anQro-derivative. which is and is F- 

hyrkochloric acid, dissolves ® 

cipitated unchanged on . jj^^^liyl.alcohoUc pot^ssmm 

Hydrolysis, On boiling with excess of methyl , ^^e^vative 
(25 pr «nt.) the (d ...» 'I- 

gradually passed into salt. After filtew>? 

gave an almost clear solution o e po 

. la the detennination of the meUin^nt tee tebo^- 
darkening and decomposit.on due to contact wit 
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and cooling in ice, the solution was acidified with acetic acid, when 
a grey precipitate separated which was largely but not completely 
soluble in dilute ammonia. After filtration, the acid was again 
precipitated, and dried in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric 
acid, when it was observed that the substance was again not 
completely soluble in dilute ammonia, the free acid being evidently 
unstable. 

The freshly precipitated substance seemed to be considerably 
luore soluble in cold methyl alcohol than the anhydro -derivative, 
but all attempts to obtain the acid pure by crystallisation from 
this solvent led only to the separation of the a nhydro -derivative. 

AnhydrO’S-amimhexahydrocarbazole-^-acetic acid (V). — This hexa- 
hydro-derivative is produced when the corresponding tetrahydro- 
derivative is reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

The tetrahydro'derivative (3 grams) is suspended in a mixture 
of alcohol (18 c.c.) and concentrated hydrochloric acid (18 c.c.) 
and heated on the steam-bath with granulated tin (0 grams) for 
an hour. A further quantity of tin (4 grams) is then added and 
the heating continued for another hour. The cold product is 
filtered from a small quantity of unreduced substance, the residue 
washed with equal volumes of alcohol and hydrochloric acid, and 
the filtrate diluted with three volumes of water and allowed to 
stand, when small, pale yellow prisms gradually separate. These 
are collected and crystallised from boiling alcohol, in which the 
hexahydro-derivative is readily soluble and from which it separates 
in diamond-shaped plates melting at 190° (corr.) (Found : C = 73’7 • 
H = 6’9; N = 12*1. requires 0 = 73-7; H == 7*0; 

N 12*3 per cent.). 

Anhydro-S-aminohezakydrocarbazole-9-cLcdic acid dissolves with 
difficulty in dilute hydrochloric acid, but is moderately readily 
soluble in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid and is reprecipitated 
when the solution is diluted to twice its volume with water. 


HydroxydikydroquiTioxalineacetic . 

-During the investigation of the action of chloroacetic acid on 
«-phenylcnediamine, the above acid was obtained under the follow- 
wg conditions. o-Phenylenediamine (30 grams), dissolved in 
boiling water (250 c.c.), was mixed with a concentrated aqueous 
solution of chloroacetic acid (26*5 grams), and the whole heated in 
a boiling water-hath for thirty-five minutes. The resulting green 
so utioii deposited, on cooling, a greenish. blue powder which was 
CO ected and, aft^ drying over sulphuric acid in a vacuum desic- 
7: 18 grams, and was evidently a mixture. On 
^stmg with benzene, about half dissolved ; the insoluble portion, 

4 M* 
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consisting of grey needles (8 grams), separated from methyl alcolio! 
in stout, pale brown needles (Found : C = 58’8; H = 5‘1 ; ^ 

13'7. requires C ~ 58'2 ; H = 4*8 ; N = 13*6 per cent.). 

HydroxydihydroquinoxaUneaceiic acid melts at 232° (corr.) with 
decomposition, which is considerably higher than the melting 
point (212°) given by Hinsberg {Annalmy 1896, 292 , 252) for the 
acid which he obtained by the hydrolysis of the ester (m. p. 
resulting from the action of chloroacetio ester on o-phenylene. 
diamine. In order to determine whether the two preparations are 
or are not identical, the ester was prepared exactly according to 
the method recommended by Hinsberg and found to melt, as be 
states, at 163°. When this ester was hydrolysed by methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide (25 per cent.), a potassium salt 
separated in needles. The aqueous solution of this salt was 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, the acid collected, and crystallised 
from methyl alcohol, from which it separated in needles melting 
at 229 — ^231° with decomposition. That this acid is identical with 
the acid which we had prepared by the method described above 
was proved by a careful examination of its properties and by the 
melting point of the mixture of the two. 

That this acid is the product of the action of chloroacetic acid on 
hydroxydihydroquinoxaline is proved by the fact that it is actually 
formed, as we have found, when these substances are heated in 
aqueous solution. It is therefore evident that the acid must have 
the constitution represented at the head of this section and not 

the alternative formula, suggested by 

Hinsberg {loc. cit,). 

S-Aminoidrahydrocarbazole . — ^The S-nitrotetrahydrocarbazole re- 
quired in the preparation of this substance had already been 
obtained by Borsche, Witte, and Bothe (Annalen, 1908, 359, 67) 
from the o-nitrophenylhydrazone of cyc/ohexanone by boiling with 
sulphuric acid (1 vol.) diluted with water (9 vols.). 

We find that the yield under the.se conditions is only 35 per cent, 
of that theoretically possible and that a yield of 85 per cent, may 
be obtained by using more concentrated acid. Sulphuric acid 
(350 C.C.), diluted with water (700 c.c.), is heated at about 90, 
well stirred, and the o-nitrophenylhydrazone (100 grams) gradnaby 
added, when an almost clear solution results which soon clou s 
whilst the temperature rises to 96 — 97°. In a short time, pae 
yellow plates commence to crystallise and soon fill the solu lOUj 
after cooling, the mass is collected, washed with water and t e 
with methyl alcohol; it then melts at 149 — 150° and consiss 
pure 8-nitrotetrahydrocarbazoie. 
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S-Aminotetrahydrocarbazole may be obtained from the nitro- 
derivative by reducing it with alcoholic hydrochloric acid and zinc 
dust as recommended by Edwards and Plant (this vol., p. 2398) 
or by the following alternative method, which we have found to 
give excellent results. 

8-Nitrotetrahydrocarbazole (12 grams), dissolved in boiling 
alcohol (240 c.c.), is mixed with saturated alcoholic ammonia 
(60 c.c.) and, while still boiling, sodium hyposulphite (155 c.c. of 
25 per cent, aqueous solution) run in rapidly with stirring. The 
pale brown liquid is cooled, filtered, poured into three volumes of 
water, and the precipitate collected and recrystallised from ether, 
from which %-aminotetraJiydrocarbazole separates in pale brown 
needles melting at 163 — 164° (Found : C = 77*1 ; H = 7-6. 

requires C==77*4; H = 7*5 per cent.).. The yield is 


4 grams. 

Tetrahydrocarbazole-8-aminoacetic Acid (VI). — The ammonium 
salt of this acid is produced when ammonium chloroacetate reacts 
with 8-aminotetrahydrocarbazole in alcoholic solution. 

Chloroacetic acid (1 gram) is dissolved in a mixture of alcohol 
{15 c.c.) and concentrated ammonia (5 c.c.), 8-aminotetrahydro- 
carbazole (2 grams) is then added, and the whole heated on the 
steam-bath in a reflux apparatus for two to three hours. The cold 
dark brown solution is diluted to three or four times its volume 
with water and dilute ammonia so that the liqtdd smells strongly 
of the latter. After being stirred and kept, the solution is filtered 
from the grey precipitate of unchanged aminotetrahydrocarbazole, 
and the filtrate made just acid with hydrochloric acid, when a 
light, usually greenish -blue, precipitate is produced and this is 
collected. On allowing it to dry in a vacuum over sulphuric acid 
and finally at 100-°, a pale greenish-blue powder (M grams) is 
obtained which melts at about 190°. 


It is completely soluble in dilute ammonia, but on attempting 
to crystallise it from hot alcohol or dilute acetic acid it separates 
in an amorphous state with a deepening of the blue colour. The 
purest acid was obtained by dissolving the crude material in alcohol 
addmg twice the volume of ether, and then washing the ethereal 
olutiou with water until it was free from alcohol. The solution 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate and the ether 
ailn J 1 u ® remained which separated from 

a = 6-6 percent.)^’ requires C = 68-8; 

icfd anhydro-acid from the 

by treatment with alcoholic l.ydrochloric acid under a variety 

4 m* 2 
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of conditions, but without success, tarry products being formed b 
almost all cases. 

Reduction of cyc\oHexanone-o-nitrophenylkydrazone to the Com. 
pound (VIII). — In this experiment, the nitrophenylhydrazone 
(10 grams), dissolved in boiling alcohol (160 c.o.), was mixed with 
saturated alcoholic ammonia (50 c.c.) and then sodium hypo, 
sulphite (126 c.c. of a 25 per cent, aqueous solution) run in fairfy 
rapidly, the whole being kept boiling during the addition. The 
deep orange colour of the solution gradually changed to light 
yellow, and at this stage the whole was cooled, filtered, diluted 
with water made slightly alkaline with ammonia, and extracted 
with ether. The ethereal solution was washed free from alcohol, 
dried over sodium sulphate, and the ether removed, when a syrup 
remained which, on rubbing, soon crystallised. The mass was 
then recrystalUsed from methyl alcohol, from which the new 
substance (3‘2 grams) separated in brilliant yellow needles melting 
at 142“ (Found : C = 71-7 ; H = 7*6 ; N = 20’8. 
requires C = 71*7 ; H = 7*4; N — 20*9 per cent.). 

This substance is readily soluble in dilute mineral acids to a 
deep reddish-violet solution, and on boiling with dilute sulphuric 
acid (25 per cent, hy volume) the colour changes to brown, but no 
indole formation takes place. It dissolves readily in hot alcohol 
to an orange solution and the colour is not discharged, but rather 
intensified, on addition of sodium. When the deep reddish- bio™ 
solution in glacial acetic acid was digested with zinc dust, the colour 
gradually faded. As soon as the solution was nearly colourless, 
it was filtered from the zinc dust, excess of potassium hydroxide 
added, and the whole distilled in steam ; the cydJohexanone that 
passed over was recognised by its odour and by conversion into 
tetrahydrocarbazole. The liquid in the distillation flask contained 
a precipitate which was collected, dried, and distilled under reduced 
pressure, when .a solid was obtained which was recognised as 
o-pbenylenediamine by the intense reddish-brown colour produced 
when ferric chloride was added to its solution in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. 

One of U 3 (G. C. R.) wishes to express his thanks to the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research for a maintenance grant, 
and the other (W. H. P.) is indebted to the Research Fund Coffi- 
mittee of the Royal Society for a grant which has covered moc 
of the expense of this investigation. 
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CCLXXIV . — Calcium Carbonate Hexahydrate, 

By John Edwin Mackenzie. 

The formation of calcium carbonate by the action of carbon 
dioxide upon a sugar-lime ” solution, that is a solution made by 
dissolving calcium oxide in an aqueous solution of sucrose, appears 
to have been first recorded by Daniell {J. Sci. Arts^ 1819, 6, 32), 
but he makes no mention of the crystals being hydrated. Becquerel 
(Am, Chim. Phys., 1831, 47 , 5), repeating Banieirs experiment, 
obtained hydrated crystals. Pelouze [ibid., 1831, 48 , 301) found 
the density of these crystals to be 1-783/10° and stated that they 
lost five molecules of water of crystallisation at 100° and that 
after boiling with concentrated alcohol there remained a hydrate 
containing three molecules of water. He also prepared crystals 
of the hexahydrate by the “ sugar-lime process and by mixing 
solutions of calcium chloride and sodium carbonate at 0° {Compt, 
rend., 1865, 60, 429). 

The occurrence of crystals of calcium carbonate pentahydrate 
is recorded by Salm-Horstmar {Pogg. Ann., 1835, 35, 515) and by 
Scheerer {ibid., 1846, 68, 381). 

The statement that calcium carbonate forms crystals contain- 
ing five molecules of water of crystallisation seems to have been 
accepted without question until Biitschli (Abharidl. kdnigl. Gesel. 
jfws, Gottingen, Math. Phys. Kl., 1908, 6, nr. 31) published a 
comprehensive monograph “ TJntersuchungcn fiber oiganische 
Kalkgebilde.” A full bibliography is given, and it is unnecessary 
to repeat it in this place. Biitschli prepared hydrated calcium 
carbonate in various ways and more especially from the blood and 
shells of Crustacea. After washing the crystals with distilled water 
and then with alcohol, and quickly drying them in air, he found the 
loss of water on heating at 400° to be between 51*27 and 52 32 per 
cent. (CaCOgjGHgO requires HgO = 51*92 per cent.). The density 
was 1*752/1'8°. 

Vetter (Z. Kryst. Min., 1911, 84, 45) contributed further data as 
to the formation and properties of the hexahydrate, and Johnston, 
Merwin, and Williamson (Amer. J. Sd., 1916, 41 , 471) obtained it 
hy the interaction of 0*lif -solutions of calcium chloride and 
potassium carbonate in presence of 0*3 per cent, potassium hydroxide 
solution at about 0°. 

Copisarow (this vol., p. 785) has stated some very interesting 
points concerning Marble, Synthetic and Metamorphic/’ but 
the existence of a pentaliydrato and a trihydrate is based upon 
niore secure analytical and more definite physical data than havo 
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yet been recorded, it might be well to hold in abeyance the names 
hydrocalcite and “ eubhydrocalcitc ** suggested by him for 
these hydrates. 

When trying to isolate the compounds of sucrose with calcium 
oxide in 1913, the author unconsciously repeated the experiments 
of Daniell and of Pelouze and obtained, instead of the so-called 
sucrate of calcium, the hydrated carbonate. He has resumed the 
study of these compounds after an interruption of seven years and 
believing with Johnston, Merwin, and Williamson {he. cil.) that 
the determination of two or more characteristics of the same speci- 
men is of more value than that of a single property, offers the 
following observations. 

The formation of hydrated calcium carbonate at temperatures 
between 0° and 10® by direct action of carbon dioxide upon solu- 
tions of calcium oxide or of solutions of carbonates upon solutions 
of other calcium salts is confirmed. The hydrate appears only to 
be formed under conditions which either ensure, or at least allow of, 
the dissolution of calcium carbonate in excess of carbonic acid and 
the subsequent breaking up of the bicarbonate thus produced. 

The analysis of the hydrated calcium carbonate, in which water, 
carbon dioxide, and calcium oxide were estimated, has shown that 
when large crystals, say about 1 mm. in diameter, with unetched 
faces, are rapidly washed with water and dried with filter-paper at 
4®, their composition is expressed by the formula CaCOgjOHgO. 

The crystalline forms described by Btitschli {loo. cii.) and by 
Vetter cit.) have been repeatedly recognised and the micro- 
scope allows of the easy distinction of the hexahydrate from calcite 
and aragonite. A number of the crystallographic data given by 
Johnston, Merwin, and Williamson {loc. cii.) have been generally 
confirmed by Mr. David Balsillie of the Boyal Scottish Museum, 
to whom I desire to express my indebtedness. 

The density of the hydrate has been found to be r777/3‘’> 'Vfhich 
is in close accordance with the numbers previously quoted. 

Experiments on the temperature of transition from the hydrated 
to the anhydrous state have not shown the existence of a defirite 
transition temperature and in no case has the reverse change from 
anhydrous to. hydrated state been observed. The existence o 
Iceland spar under arctic conditions would point to the noH' 
reversibility of the change from hydrated to anhydrous sta e- 
Dilatometric experiments with unetched crystals showed deny 
ation starting at about -j- 6®, but, once started, dehydration 
tinues at lower temperatures and it is impossible to stop i • 
very slight solubility of the hydrate in water only allows o a s 
depression of the freezing point, so that dilatometric 
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below 0® are soon influenced by the separation of ice crystals. 
The expansion curves do not indicate the formation of any less 
hydrated forms than the hexahydrate. 

Determinations of the solubility of the hexahydrate have shown 
that it is more soluble than either calcite or aragonite in boiled-out, 
distilled water. As compared with 0'01433 for calcite, 0-01528 for 
aragonite, both at 25° (Kendall, Phil. 1912, [vi], 23 , 958), 

the figures for the hexahydrate at -f 2° are between 0-03 and 0 04 
gram per litre. These figures are only relative, the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the water and in the atmosphere above it not being 
accurately known (compare Johnston and colleagues, J . Amer. 
Chem, Soc., 1915, 37 , 2001 ; 1916, 38 , 975). 

Experimental. 

Preparation of Calcium Carbonate Hexahydrate .- — To a solution of 
50 grams of sucrose in 500 c.c. of distilled and boiled-out water, 
at about 2°, was added finely powdered, freshly ignited calcium 
oxide. The addition of a little at a time and rapid stirring caused 
more to be dissolved than if the lime is added in quantity, and 
simply shaken up. In one experiment in which quicklime wus 
added as above, the mixture rapidly stirred for three hours, then 
kept over-night, and the clear solution, after siphoning off from the 
uudissolved sediment, again treated in the same w^ay, it was found 
to be 0'166iV^ with respect to calcium oxide after the second satu- 
ration, and O'SiV^ after the third. In another instance, a 0*59A^- 
solution was obtained. 

If large crystals were desired, a quantity of the sugar-lime solution 
was placed in a crystallising dish embedded in ice in a large pot 
in an ice -cupboard. Carbon dioxide, freed from dust by passage 
through a layer of cotton wool, was then allow^ed to displace the air 
in the pot. The surface of the solution soon became turbid and 
after an hour or two crystals began to grow" downwards into the 
solution. At intervals of four or five hours, more carbon dioxide 
was introduced and as the crystals grew heavier, they fell to the 
bottom of the crystallising dish. Crystals more than 10 mm. in 
length were frequently formed in this manner. 

To get some idea within what temperature limits the hexahydrate 
is formed, numerous experiments w’ere performed hi which carbon 
dioxide was injected through a capillary tube into the sugar-lime 
solution at temperatures ranging from 0° to 20°. The changes 
usually observed were that the solution, after remaining clear for a 
ew seconds while the gas was being absorbed, became turbid owing 
0 the formation of a jelly, like starch jmste, then frothed for a 
iiiinute or two, and finally the jelly disappeared and at the same 
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time a colourless, crystalline precipitate began to form. Table I 
summarises the results {a is the normality of the sugar-lime solution 
with respect to calcium oxide). 

Table I. 

a. Temp. Product. ff. Temp. Product. 

0-59 5® Hexahydrato O' 1 31“ Hexahydrate 

0*3 6 „ 009 15 

0*1 8 ,, 0 09 17 Do. (traceai 

O’l 10 „ 0-09 20 No hexahydrate 

The sugar-lime solution and other viscid solutions favour the 
formation of the hexahydrate and also lessen the rate of dehydration 
of the hexahydrate . In an experiment in which water was saturated 
with carbon dioxide at 14®, some milk of lime added, and more 
carbon dioxide passed into the Ii(iuid, a white precipitate was 
formed which displayed no crystals on microscopic examination 
even after standing for a day. 

In another experiment, a 0*03^-sugar-lime solution was saturated 
with carbon dioxide at 9°, filtered in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, and placed in an exsiccator filled with the gas and having 
sticks of potassium hydroxide to absorb the gas. A film grew on 
the surface and at the bottom of the solution which proved to be 
calcite. Under similar conditions, but at 2®, the hexahydrate 
crystals were formed. 

A mixture of 10 c.c. each of a 10 per cent, solution of calcium 
chloride and an equivalent solution of sodium carbonate at + T 
produced a white paste, which when examined under the micro- 
scope appeared to be gelatinous, but after three minutes small 
crystals appeared and these had the characteristic appearance of 
the hexahydrate. These small crystals became dehydrated rapidly 
in air or even under water. 

Analysis of Calcium CarhoTUtte Hexahydrate , — The difficulty of 
isolating hexahydrate crystals free from adherent moisture, but 
without loss of water of crystallisation, has been got over by 
Biitschli and by Vetter by rapidly washing the crystals with water 
and with absolute alcohol and blowing air over the residue. In this 
manner, Biitschli, using quantities of crystals weighing between 
0'1375 and 0*2257 gram, found the water of crystallisation to be 
from 51*27 to 52*32 per cent. Similarly, Vetter, using 0*0858 to 
0*1722 gram, found the percentage to vary between 51*1 and 51 '97, 
After numerous trials in which percentages of water varying from 
26 up to 56 were found, the following method was found to give 
good results. The crystals were examined under the micro^o^ 
and, if found to have good faces free from etching, were washe six 
times with water at 2'’. The crystals were broken up by knea mg 
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theui under water with a flexible spatula, the liquid swilled round 
and poured off from the large heavy fragments. In this way all 
the dehydrated and other small particles were decanted off, and 
only large fragments of crystals remained. These were then rapidly 
dried between filter-papers at + 2° until no traces of moisture on 
the paper could be detected and the product resembled a colourless, 
crystalline, coarse sand. The drying should not occupy more than 
twenty minutes. The large fragments present a small surface and 
the escape of water of crystallisation is very slight compared with 
that observed in small crystals. The loss of weight at 180° was 
measured. The carbon dioxide was estimated either by the loss 
of weight on ignition or by liberating the gas by means of 0'508iV’- 
hydrochloric acid and absorbing it by jKJtassium hydroxide solu- 
tion in a Geisslcr potash bulb. The calcium oxide was determined 
by direct weighing and by titration with 0'508A^-hydrochloric 
acid. 

Table II. 


Water of crystal- 

lisa ti on. Carbon dioxide. Calcium oxide. Total, 

stance. Weight. Per cent. Weight. Per cent. Weight. Percent. Percent. 


1 

1-5350 0-7870 

51-27 0-3314 

21-59 

0-41 66* 

27-14 

itx>oo 





0-4171t 

27-17 

100-03 

2 

1-2044 0-6140 

51-0 




3 

0-8134 0-4156 

51-1 





i 

1-023C 0*0328 

52-05 






Theory for 
CaCOg,6HjO 

51-92 

21-15 


26-93 

100-00 

5 

0-7210 0-3022 

41-92 0-1747 

24-23 

0-2369 

32-86 

99-01 


Theory for 
CaC0s,4H20 

41-85 

25-50 


32 56 

100-00 


* Direct weighing. 

t Rj' titration. 



By exposure to the air or immersion in neater, the hexahydrate 
gradually becomes dehydrated and ,it is quite possible to obtain 
analytical figures corresponding to hydrates containing five, four, 
three, two, or one molecule of water of crystallisation. Mcro- 
scopic examination invariably shows etched crystals present in 
preparations giving figures corresponding to these lower hydra tos. 
As an example may be quoted the analysis (5) in Table II of a 
preparation in which the drying occupied two hours, and others from 
preparations more dehydrated could be adduced. 

It was thought that the temperature at which the hexahydrate 
crystals remained in equilibrium with air saturated with water 
vapour might be measured and therewith the vapour pressure 
0 e ydrate determined. Accordingly, 3 ‘11446 grams of crystals 
am ysig No. 4 above) were exposed to moist air in a closed vessel 
ammg water and a largo expanse of wet filter paper at 4° ± 2°. 
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The shallow weighing-bottle, which held the crystals affer being 
wined with a dry cloth and the lid replaced, was weighed at mtervak 
auKhe weighiis showed only a slight increase and indicated th.t 
“uilibrium had been attained. The figures obtained were : 

SWg.) 16 6 25% 48% 30% 37% 44% 32% 69 2 63^6 

These fieures are, however, entirely fallacious. After removal 
of adherer^oisture from the residual soUd, « 

heated at 150° and lost 0 0008 gram, thus proving that tte hyfeted 
carbonate had entirely lost its water of crystalh^tion Micre- 
seopic examination showed the residue to consist of calcite. The 
waL separated from the crystals had adhered to them, being in 
ILlibrium with the water (vapour and liqmd) in the closed vessel; 
hence the practical constancy in weight. 

Transition Temperature Experiments. -In a prelimmary expen. 
ment the changes undergone by perfectly transparent ciystals ^ero 
^Uowed under the microscope, the crystals bemg mnncrsed u, 
v^ater in a flat-bottomed glass dish, resting on a copper plate 
M was heated by a small flame. At this comparatively rapid 
rate of heating the crystals quickly became opaque at 19 . 


No. 1. 


Time. 
Hrs. min. 


0 

0 

0 

49 

17 

43 

18 

37 

19 

41 

20 

4 

20 

34 

20 

44 

20 

54 

21 

8 

21 

20 

22 

69 

23 

29 

24 

24 

24 

36 

26 

1 

26 

67 

41 

49 

42 

19 

45 

4 

46 

38 

48 

44 

67 

44 


Table III. 


Dilatometer Experiments. 


G 

Scale 
reading 
/. (mm.). 


3-2° 

10-0 

1-2 

8-6 

6-6 

9-0 

10-0 

10-8 

12-4 

12-9 

13-1 

13*9 

15-0 

16-9 

15-1 

18-1 

149 

19-3 

13-3 

20-5 

12 0 

21-1 

9-8 

27-0 

0-1 

24-0 

0-1 

24-5 

6-8 

27-2 

7-2 

30-7 

7-6 

33-2 

1-0 

37-6 

4-3 

390 

8-2 

44-9 

9-1 

49-7 

130 

67-9 

V-4 

67-7 


No. 2. 


Time. 


Hrs. 

min. 

0 

0 

16 

50 

24 

11 

24 

42 

26 

54 

40 

47 

46 

26 

70 

37 

112 

63 

139 

11 

143 

8 

161 

44 

162 

22 

163 

38 

163 

66 

166 

13 

184 

56 

211 

16 


No. 3. 

Scale 

reading Time. 
t. (mm.). Hrs. min. 


0-1° 

11-8 

0-2 

14-2 

0-2 

16-0 

- 10-0 

16-1 

_ 100 

16-9 

- 8-0 

19-7 

- 7-0 

20-6 

- 6-0 

23-0 

- 3-0 

26-1 

4- 2-0 

19-5 

+ 1-0 

20-8 

6-0 

48-4 

6-0 

50-4 

6-2 

54-4 

0-0 

50-6 

0-0 

55-4 

4- 2-7 

71-7 

10-0 beyond 
scale 


0 0 
22 15 
43 25 
66 38 
71 7 

89 42 
95 2 

113 12 


No. 4. 
0 0 
1 35 
4 10 
7 27 
19 60 
25 37 
43 38 
49 45 
69 37 
92 22 
116 45 
164 15 


B 

Scale 
reading 
t. (mm.). 
1-5“ 2-3 

50 1'^ 

7 - 0 3-3 

8- 2 21-2 

8-8 26-7 

10‘1 58-6 

10'7 ^ 3-6 

12-0 beyond 


0'2 

0'3 

0-5 

I'O 

3- 0 

4- 5 

7- 5 

8- 5 
10-5 
U-0 
12-0 
12-8 


A 

- 1*5 

+ 0-2 
1-2 
M 
0'9 
0-9 
3-7 
14'6 
88' 8 
1180 
1220 
122-8 
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The great difference between the density of the hexahydrate 
and that of calcite suggested the use of the dilatconeter for measur- 
. transition temperature. The relative molecular volumes 

f calcium carbonate hexahydrate and of calcium carbonate (calcite) 
should be 208/1*77 = 117’5 and 100/2-72 + 108*1 ^ 
144-7, respectively. 

This being so, the increase in volume due to the change of the 
liydrate crystals into calcite crystals and free water should be easily 
measurable. 

Fig. 1. 



In Table III are given the time, temperature, and scale readings, 
which are shown graphically in Fig. 1. The measurements in 
series No. 1 were made in a dilatometer with a bulb 125 mm. long 
and 14 mm. in bore. The bulb was filled with large, dried crystals 
treated as if for analysis. The apparatus had aU been cooled in 
ice and the operations of filling and sealing the bulb tube were 
efiected as quickly as possible. Cold wet parafldn oil was then 
introduced with the aid of an air-pump. The dilatometer with 
mm. scale attached to the capillary tube was inserted into a 6-gallon 
drum filled with ice water and provided mth a mechanical stirrer. 
Readings, too numerous to be fully recorded here, were taken at 
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intervals of ten minutes, the temperature being raised from 6*6^ 
to 15*1® in three hours. The temperature was then lowered and at 
night the thermostat was filled with ice. As will be obvious from 
the diagram, lowering of the temi)erature does not inhibit the change 
from hexahydrate to anhydrous calcium carbonate. It may also be 
noted that at the conclusion of each experiment the product showed 
the characteristic appearance of calcite on microscopic examination 

In series No. 2, the conditions of experiment were those in series 
No. 1, except that a thermos flask replaced the iron drum and thus 
the temperature could be kept constant for a lengthened period 
From the curve in Fig. 1 it is obvious that until the temperature 
approached 5° the hydrate was fairly stable, but that once change 
had set in, the lowering of the temperature did not stop it. 

In series Nos. 3 and 4, the dilatometer bulb was 95 mm, long 
and 10 mm. in internal diameter. The bulb was filled with ciystals 
which had been thoroughly washed with ice-cold water but not 
exposed to the air. The crystals, mixed with water, were sucked 
into the bulb, which had a small plug of cotton wool to prevent the 
crystals getting into the capillary, and in this way the bulb was 
filled with practically unetched crystals. After the bulb had been 
sealed, water was brought in to fill the space unoccupied by crystals. 
Headings were made at much longer intervals than in the first two 
series, and it will he observed that the curves follow each other 
closely. In No. 4, a long capillary tube allowed of the change of 
volume due to dehydration being followed to completion. 

Solubility of Calcium Carbonate Hexahydrate ,- — The water used 
was boiled-out water and all the glass apparatus was washed with 
sodium hydroxide, with nitric acid, and repeatedly with water. 
The evaporation was carried out in a platinum basin on a steam- 
bath under a glass funnel. A glass bottle of 2,400 c.c. capacity 


was fitted with a rubber bung carrying a stirrer and a thermometer. 
This bottle, in a perforated zinc container, was immereed in ice 
and water, the temperature being near 2®. A blank experiment was 
made as follows : Water was boiled in distilling flasks holding 1’5 
litres, then cooled to 2®, the neck and side tube being plugged uitH 
cotton wool, and transferred to the large bottle and stined for 


twelve hours. It was then siphoned off through a tube with cotton- 
wool filter into a similar large bottle and evaporated in the platmum 
basin. The residue from 1,200 c.c. of water weighed 0 0077 gram. 
Presumably less than this quantity was present in the water used 
in the two following determinations, in the first of which well- 
washed crystals of the hydrate were brought into the laige bot e 
and stirred for twelve hours at 2° and kept over-night be ore 
the solution was siphoned off. In the second determination, 
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water was added to the undissolved hydrate residue of the first 
determination. The presence of a quantity of dehydrated crystals 
probably accounts for the smaller solubility in the second experi- 
ment. The volume of solution evaporated in the first determination 
was 1,970 c.c. and in the second 2,000 c.c. The solid residue per 
1 000 c.c. after deducting 0 00641 gram as allowance for dissolved 
solid in the water, amounted to 0 0418 gram in the first and to 
0*0303 gram in the second experiment. The total residue of the 
second experiment lost 45 09 per cent, of its weight on ignition, 
the percentage of carbon dioxide in calcium carbonate being 44*0 
per cent., thus showing that this residue consisted of practically 
pure calcium carbonate. 

Department of Medical Chemistry, 

University of Emnbubgh. Amju.st 192.3.] 


CCLXXV. — The Constitution of Soaj> Solutions : Migra- 
tion Data for Potassium Oleate and Potassium Laurate. 


By James William McBain and Richakd Charles Bowden.* 


Tee theory of colloidal electrolytes was developed f in order to 
reconcile the data for conductivity, osmotic pressure, and viscosity 
of solutions of soap, proteins, dyes, and many other substances. 
The essential assumption was the conception of the ionic 
micelle, a colloidal particle exhibiting conductivity much greater 
than that of the sum total of all the single ions which had been 
aggregated to form it. Although a large amount of quantitative 
evidence of many kinds has been obtained in support of tliia 
assumption, it was essential to establish it by the direct experi- 
mental measurements described in tlie present paper. The results 
are in surprisingly good agreement with all the data obtained by 
other methods. 

Experimental, 


In doubtful or difficult cases the only trustworthy method 
of determining mobilities is the original analytical or Hittorf 


* Experimental work by R. C. B. 

t For references see Ber., 1910, 43, 321; Z. physikal. C/rem., 1911, 76. 2; 
F, 1911,99, 191; 1912,101.2042; Trans. Faraday Sw., 1913,9, KoUoid 
T., 1914,105. 417, 957; 1918,113,435; J. Sac. CUm. Itid., 

-0, ^, 42G; Proc. Roy. Soc., 1920, [A], 97, 44; T., 1920, 117, 530; Third 
oiiOKi Report of the British Assocn., 1920, pp. 1-30; T., 1920, 117, 1507 ; 

27t; 1922. 41, 147t; T.. 1922, 121, U21, 711, 

^^91,1320.1362.2101,2325. 
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method. This is particularly the case in view of the fact that 
movement of various particles in an electrical field is of the same 
order of magnitude as the movement of ions, in spite of the enonnoug 
difference in equivalent conductivity. In the present instance the 
equivalent conductivity of the ionic micelle is distinctly greater 
than that of any ordinary ion. 

Elaborate care has been taken in the measurements here described 
in the hope of obtaining trustworthy and moderately accurate 
data. Unknown and uncontrollable reactions at the electrodes 
were eliminated through the interposition of guard solutions of 
potassium sulphate between the soap solution and each of the 
electrodes. In place of the three portions into which the solution 
is usually divided after electrolysis, use has been made of seven, 
in order to follow with more certainty the changes of concentration 
throughout the apparatus. Silver coulometers were used at both 
ends of the apparatus to detect any leakage of current. They ^vere 
found to give identical results within O'l per cent. All determin- 
ations were made at 18*0°. 

Analyses were made for both constituents of the soap solution 
both at the anode and the cathode, so that each experiment gave 
four more or less independent determinations of the migration 
number. In very few instances in the literature has a measurement 
been made of the movement of both anion and cation and in this 
case the fact that the two together are found exactly to account 
for the total current affords a useful check on the possible nature 
of the ions in solution; for instance, the effect of hydrolysis 
alkalinity is seen to be negligible in conformity with previous work. 

yAe Apparatus Employed (Fig. 1). — The migration apparatus 
consisted of three U -tubes. A, B, and C, made from l-cm. boro- 
silicate tubing and united by ground joints at D and E. Tbe 
total capacity was 130 c.c. The platinum electrodes were sealed 
in through the hollow ground stopi)ers, F and G, just below the 
stop-cocks. The tubes were cleaned before each experiment with 
dichromato mixture. 

The apparatus has first to be set up with potassium sulphate 
solution without contaminating the rest of the apparatus. This 
is done by introducing the sulphate solution through the openings 
F and G, those at D and E (free from vaseline) being closed with 
rubber stoppers. By momentarily loosening the rubber stoppei^, 
the solution is allowed to go round the bend to the required extent 
(which is further in the case of the anode). When the outsi e 
legs have been filled nearly to the top, the electrode stoppers 
replaced, all vaseline is removed from H and K, and the tu ^ 
weighed. The three U -tubes are now put together and moun 
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on ft stand, joints D and E having been well vaselined and pressed 
together by stout, rubber bands. 

Soap solution is now placed in the apparatus, but the first 
portions in A and C have to be introduced through a capillary 
pipette with upturned flaring tip (Fig. la), held just in the surface 
of the liquid so as to avoid any mixing of sulphate and soap 
solutions. The levels are equalised and stoppers H, I, J, and K 
well vaselined and closed. The apparatus is kept in the thermostat 
for twenty minutes before the current is turned on. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, five consecutive middle 
portions are removed by means of pipettes through I and J, for 


Fig. 1. 



Fio. la. 



weighing and analysis, the boundaries of the portions being 
indicated by the dotted lines in the figure. Tubes A and C are 
then detached (H, K, D, and E being freed from vaseline) and 
weighed together with the rubber stoppers at D and E. This gives 
the weights of the anode and cathode solutions which have to be 
corrected for the weight of gas evolved during electrolysis as 
calculated from the coulometcr readings. 

M vessels, instruments, and solutions were carefully standardised 
before use. 

^aieriala. The authors' thanks are due to Mr. Elsdon of Salford 
or a supply of methyl laurate, from which some of the lauric acid 
hl^^ isolated during the years after the war in which it could 
obtained commercially. This was used in experiments 
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5 to 11. In subsequent eEperiments lauric acid, 

fuLlauPate. supplied by K^ 

of oleate ^ er the manner previously 

topples, The purest potassium sulphate 

descnbed (1., » rpnrvstallised Chesebrough vaseline was 

««■ ... 

with four^changes of distilled water, filte^d, and ted. 

MM of Atlysis of Soap Soluti<m.-To a weighed quantity o 
meinoa oj^ » J hpaker a measured excess of standard 
solution, washe alowlv from a pipette with vigorous 

hydroohlono acid is added gl^^^ed off and washed 

Srom hydroohloric^cid with distilled water. The filtrate is 

titrated with standarf^alkab,jhmm^^^^^ 

determmation o , ^ v,oiled-out ether-alcohol and titrated 

The fatty amd IS dissolved 

TO toC^iTen^^boiled-out alcohol. All calculations are ba^d 
upon w%ht oTwater as solvent, and ooncentratmns arc expressed 

rweight^normahty -^-edf S of clearness of 

In recording the migration resets 

comparison, all the data potassium at the cathode 

fatty acid ra(hcK or “is a ^ number of equivalents 

kS £ lT-ltrod58. is here oxpre^d as « = O .. 

or 84-2 imr cent. pro- 

Experimental of potassium oleate. These 

liminary expenments with solut ^ made with soda- 

experiments were ® only available materials were 

glass, and ui expenments 1 and 2 t y Pottles with 

solutions which had been * experiment 1 the analysis of 

well-vaselined stoppers. E^rt , calculations for the 

the middle portion was used as t actually employed- 

62 and 69 milligrams of silver. Pa borosihcatc 

Subsequent experiments wem oa^d out^ jp, 

apparatus, seven portions being both for potasa® 

original solutions were analysed m qua P used, and 

and oleate radicles. In expcnnicnt 24. 80 
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Table I. 

J^reliininary transport data for potassium oleaie, expressed in terms 
of oleate radicle transferred per equivalent of current. 


Expt. 

1 

2 

3 


Anode analysis, Calliodo analysis. 


Cone. 

K. 

01. 

K. 

Ol. 

Mean. 

0-24JV 

0-71 

0-69 

— 

(0-63) 

0-70 

0-20iV 

0-84 

0-62 

0-60 

0-81 

0-71 

0-32^ 

0-78 

0-82 

0-84 

0-93 

0-84 


Mean n — 0'75. 


in 25, 500 volts, otherwise 220 volts were employed, the current 
being passed for between 70 and 120 minutes, giving between 
7 and 35 milliamps. according to the conductivity of the soap, 
about 0'2 gram of silver being obtained in the coulomotors. The 
guard solutions of potassium sulphate Tvere between 3 and 5 per 
cent. 


Table II. 

Tmmjerence data for -potassium oleate expressed in tenns of 
oleate radicle. 


Equivalents change. Transference number (n). 


Expt. Portion. 

K. analysis. 

Ol analysis. 


f Anodo 

{-0-223) 

+ 0-679 I 


AMP 

+ (0-041) 

— 0-026 \ 


AMMP 

+ (0-026) 

+ 0-015 [ 

12 ^ 

MMP 

- 0-013 

+ 0-002 J 


1 emp 

+ 0-008 

- 0-009 


CMP 

- 0-010 

- 0-012 I 


1 Cathode 

+ 0-258 

- 0-676 j 


' Anode 

- 0-313 

+ 0-685 \ 


AMP 

- 0-005 

- 0-008 1 


AMMP 

- 0-041 

- 0-017 ( 

13^ 

MMP 

- 0-011 

- 0-008 ] 


CMMP 

— 

+ 0-003 


CMP 

- 0-022 

- 0-019 ) 


V Cathode 

+ 0-252 

- 0-691 / 


K analysis. 01 analysis. 
(0-831) 0-(>70 


0'752 0-G88 

0‘C30 0-652 

0-770 0-710 


Mean of all values of ii = 0*096. 


Moan. 


0-703 


0-091 


Although the apparatus was not designed for use with dilute 
solutions, it was nevertheless of great interest to carry out an 
experiment at a dilution where the soap had been found by previous 
methods to be an ordinary crystalloidal electrolyte. The data for 
such a case are shown in Table V. The predicted value for a 
simple potassium salt of any acid of Jiigh molecular weight is 0*24. 
Expriments 15 to 18 with 0*2.^-potassium laurate, and 19 and 
with 1‘O.A/^-potassium laurate, yield transference data in which 
e solvent is aqueous glycerol. Here the soap should be slightly 
ess colloidal than in pure water ; this is borne out by the data 
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Table III. 

Transference data for -potassium lauraie expressed in Urrns .t 
laurate radicle. 

’Equivalents change. Transference number (n). 


Portion. 

K analysis. 

L analysis. 

K analysis. 

L analysis. 

Mean, 

’ Anode 

- 0-269 

+ 0-740 ] 



AM 

- 0-319 

- 0-232 \ 

(0-376) 

(0-470) 


AMM 

- 0-036 

- 0-038 J 


0-5&1 

CMM 

+ 0-001 

— 0-022 



CM 

Cathode 

- 0-046 
+ 0-491 

- 0-041 \ 

- 0-525 / 

0-555 

0-566 


Anode 

+ 0-632 

+ 1-674 1 




AM 

- 0-806 

- 0-829 } 

0-622 

0-605 


AMM 

- 0-204 

- 0-240 J 



0-561 

CMM 

-f 0-036 

+ 0-015 



CM 

, Cathode 

~ 0-013 
' + 0-523 

- 0-024 \ 
~ 0-499 f 

0-490 

0-523 


Anode 

-f 0-74S 

+ 1-746 ) 




AM 

- 0-897 

- 0-884 [ 

0-627 

0-635 


AMM 

~ 0-224 

- 0-227 J 




CMM 

-f 0-002 

-4* 0-001 



0-549 

CM 

. c 

+ 0-010 
+ 0-528 

+ 0-002 \ 
^ 0-473 j 

0-462 

0-471 

r Anode 

+ 0-226 

+ 11912\ 




, AM 

1 AMM 

- 0-6306 

- 0-0716 

- 0-62171 
0-0728 i 

0-5203 

0-4915 


MM 

- 0-0035 

- 0-0052] 



0-520 

1 CMM 

- 0-0016 

+ 0-0016 




CM 
' C 

- 0-0032 
+ 0-4576 

+ 0-0154\ 
- 0-5348/ 

0-5456 

0-5194 


f Anode 

-f 0-245 

-f 1-247 I 




AM 

AMM 

- 0-567 
~ 0 113 

- 0-555 1 
~ 0T15 r 

0*530 

0-577 


' MM 

- 0-026 

nil J 



0-548 

[ CMM 

+ 0-013 

+ 0-013 




CM 

Ic 

- 0-005 
+ 0-483 

+ 0-009 \ 
+ 0-561 ] 

0-522 

0-552 



Table IV. 

Transference data for 0*2N-7)ofa55mm laurate. 

Equivalents change. Transference number [n). 


10 


U 


b. Portion. 

K analysis. 

L analysis. 

K analysis. 

L analysis. 

/Anode 

- 0-296 

+ 0-659 



AM 

+ 0-014 

- 0-016 

0*756 

0-600 

AMM 

+ 0-010 

- 0-010 

^MM 

+ 0*028 

- 0-033 . 



CMM 

+ 0-005 

+ 0-022 


0-692 

CM 

+ 0-001 

4- 0-011 

0-666 

VC 

+ 0-333 

0*703 



'Anode 

- 0-309 

+ 0-671 



AM 

~ 0-034 

- 0-008 ' 

1 0*658 

0-665 

AMM 

± 0-0 

+ 0*008 

MM 

- 0-009 

- 0-006 J 

1 


CMM 

+ 0-013 

-f 0-010 



CM 

- 0-012 

- 0-003 1 

|- 0-706 

0-687 

VC 

+ 0-306 

- 0-684 J 

0-647 

0-006 

0-655 

f Anoder 

- 0-311 

+ 0-647 

0-689 

4 AMPtoCMPd- 0-015 

+ 0-006 

0-015 

ic 

+ 0-331 

- 0-656 

0-669 


Mean. 


0'6(S 


0-673 


0'665 



solutions : 
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Table V. 

Transference data for O'OSN -potassium laurate. 

Equivalents change. Transference number (n). 

Expt Portion. K analysis. 

^AnodetoCMP-0-802 

CMP - 
, Cathode + 0*709 
[ Anode to CMP — 0- 852 
CMP - 0-059 
Cathode “• 0-507 
Anode — 0-627 
I \MP to MMP — 0-039 
CMMP - 0-013 
CMP - 0 011 
Cathode + 0-623 

Mean of all values of n = 0-28. Predicted (for simple salt) n ==0-24. 




26 


Ij analysis. 

K analysis. 

L analysis. 

Mean. 

+ 0-151 1 
- 0-041 j 

0-20 

0-15 

0-22 

— 0-230 

0-29 

0-23 


+ 0^11 ) 015 

0-11 

U-29 

- 0-411 
+ 0-359 ^ 

0-49 

1 

0-41 


~ 0-069 1 
— 0-017 1 

1 0-31 

0-26 

0-33 

- 0017 J 

- 0-373 

1 

0-38 

0-37 



Table VI. 

Transference data for 0-2N -potassium laurate in dilute glycerol 
expressed in terms of laurate radicle. 

Equivalents change. Transference number (n). 

K analysis. L analysis. K analysis. L analysis. Mean. 
0-481 “1 


Expt . 


% Gly- 
cerol. Portion. 
f Anode 


15 3-974 


AM 

MM 

CM 


-f 0-021 
+ 0-012 
0-033 


16 6-04 


I Cathode -p 0-335 


Anode 

AM 

. MM 


18 1-07 


0-525 
+ 0-061 

- 0-007 

- 0-063 
+ 0-314 

0-4866) 
+ (0-0178) 

- 0-0044 

- 0-0322 
+ 0-3578 

- 0-3447 

- 0-0325 

- 0-0107 
+ 0-0017 

- 0-0035 
+ 0-0029 
+ 0-2996 


+ 0-4871 
+ 0 - 112 } 

+ 0-033 ) 

+ 0 - 02 1 \ 

- 0-638/ 
+ 0-55161 
+ 0-0751 J 

+ 0-010 J 

- 0-0128\ 
- 0-6261/ 
+ 0-633n 

- 0-0571 [ 

— 0-0228 j 
+ 0-0140 J 

— 0-0044 
+ 0-0068\ 

- 0-6594j 


0-552 


0-529 


0-749 


0 6744 


0-6138 


0-6975 


0-632 


0-617 


0-6367 


0-6389 


0-5672 


06526 


0-625 


0-632 


0-647 


0 633 


Mean of all values of n ^ 0-634. 


in Tables VI and VII. Three per cent, solution of potassium 
Biilphate was used with 0’2V-, and 5 per cent, with l*0V4aurate. 

Transference of Water. — The migration or Hittorf numbers having 
how been established, it became necessary to find out whether a 
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Table VII. 

Transjcrmcc data for VQiN'jpotassium lauraie in dilute 
expressed in terms of lauraie radide. 


% Oly- 
Expt. cerol. 

19 4‘27 ^ 

20 4-70 , 


Equivalents change. Transference number (n). 
Portion. K analysis. L analysis. K analysis. L analysis. Mean 


Anode 

~ 0-174 

+ 0-794 



AM 

AMM 

- 0-283 
~ 0-020 

- 0-312 

- 0-045 

0-524 

0-440 

MMM 

+(0-044) 

+ 0-003 



CMM 

- 0-005 

+ 0-007 



CM 

C 

+ 0-02.5 
+ 0-476 

- 0-002 
- 0-540 

0-499 

0-541 

Anode 

- 0-2033 

+ 0-8009 



AM 

AMM 

- 0-3017 

- 0-0404 

- 0-2970 

- 0-0378 

0-4443 

0-4(i:»5 

MMM 

- 0 0 103 

- 0-0036 



CMM 

+ 0-0042 

+ 0-0058 



CM 

C 

+ 0-0177 
+ 0-5186 

+ 0-0191 
- 0-5153 

0-4637 

0-4362 


Mean of all values of n = 0-484. 


correction for hydration of soap would greatly alter them or leave 
them substantially unaffected. This has a decisive bearing upon 
the question as to how much neutral soap is involved in the ionic 
micelle. 

The method employed is that suggested by Nemst, in 1900, 
since used by Buchbdek and by Washburn, etc. It depends on the 
use of a non-electrolyte as reference substance and the measurement 
of its apparent movement during electrolysis. 

The selection of a suitable reference substance is attended with 
considerable difficulty in the case of soap solution, and in spile 
of prolonged search a completely satisfactory substance has yet 
to be found. It must be such that it will not migrate with the 
current, will not react with the electrodes, solvent, solute, or 
products of elcctrolysi.s, and finally must not be sorbed by soap. 
Miss Laing (T., 1921, 119 , 1669) has shown that out of a large 
number of substances, glycerol was the only one not sorbed by 
soap fibres in the presence of saturated solution of sodium 
chloride. 

The analysis of dilute solutions of glycerol in the presence of 
large amounts of soap is open to large sources of error, owing to 
the necessity for decomposing and removing the soap and to 
volatilisation of glycerol during evaporation of the milky aqueous 
residues. Further, a small error in the determination of t ® 
reference substance is highly magnified when expressed in 
of hydration. 
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In experiments 15 to 20, after removal of the soap and 
neutralisation, the filtrates were evaporated, the glycerol was 
extracted by ether-alcohol {1 to 3), and the extracts were evaporated ; 
the glycerol, now in a small flask, was finally dried for forty-eight 
hours in a vacuum desiccator. A condenser with ground-in joint 
ipas then fitted and the acetin analysis carried out by the inter- 
national method (J. iTid. Eng. CJiem., 1911, 3, 679). In experi- 
ments 21 — 24, a modification of the dichromate method was 
employed which was developed by Bennett and will be described 
in canother communication. This permits of much greater accuracy 
in the analysis of dilute solutions of glycerol in presence of soap 
made from pure saturated fatty acids. 

The amount of water moved relative to the glycerol per equivalent 
){ current is obtainable directly from the complete analysis of the 
•outents of either the anode or cathode compartment. In experi- 
oents 21 — 24, use was made of the value of the Hittorf number 
areviously obtained, the results being calculated as follows : 

The weight of water and soap is first corrected for the Hittorf 
movement of potassium and laurate relative to the water, which 
eaves the weight of soap and water in the same proportion as in 
Llie original solution and hence yields the weight of water present 
dter electrolysis. This is compared with the amount of water 
which before electrolysis accompanied the amount of glycerol 
determined by analysis, the difference being the water transported. 
The results, given in Tables VIII, IX, and X, are expressed both 
in terras of water transported per equivalent of current and in 
terms of the correction to be added to the Hittorf number for the 
effect of hydration. It will be seen that the correction oamiot 
exceed one unit in the first decimal place. 

Table VIII. 


Water transference per faraday in 0'2N^^-potassium laurate coniaviing 
glycerol (acetin method). 


Expt. 

iVw-KL. 

Inilial 

% of 


Final 
% of 

Grams of 
water 

Migration 

glycerol. 

Portion 

glycerol. 

transferred. 

correction. 

15 

1C 

02037 

(3-974) 

Aiiodo 

Cathode 

4-392 

4-515 

+ 0-51 

d- 0-10 

0'2025 

5-03G 

Anode 

MMP 

Cathode 

4-917 

6-06S 

(4-039) 

-h 0-347 

- O' 06 7 

- 5-03 

-f- 0-0 / 

(- 107) 

I i 

IS 

0 •202.'i 

5-036 

Anode 

4-052 

-f- 1-490 

d- 0-32 

O' 1955 

1-966 

Anode 

MMP 

Cat! 1 ode 

1- 902 

2 14+ 

2- 054 

-h 1-471 

- 0-870 

- 0-729 

Mean 

-f 0-25 

d- 0-12 

d 0 1 
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Table IX. 


Water transference perfaraday in laurate confaimnrt 

glycerol {acetin method). 


Expt. 

2^w-KL. 

Initial 

% of 

glycerol. 

Portion. 

Final 

%of 

glycerol. 

Gram of 
water 

transferred. 

MigratioD 

correction. 

19 

0-9833 

4-267 

Anode 

4'213 

+ 0-164 

+ 0-07 

20 

1-0084 

4-701 

Cathode 

Anode 

4-381 

4-772 

- 0-289 
^ 0-609 * 

+ 0.13 
0-23 




CMM 

Cathode 

4-749 

4-766 

- 0-081 
~ 0-126 

+ 0-06 


Mean -}- o i 

Table X, 


Water transference perfaraday in I'QfNtf-potassium laurate cmiainiv^ 
glycerol [Bennett* s method) . 




Initial 


Final 

Gram of 




% of 


% of , 

water 

Migration 

Expt. 


glycerol. 

Portion. 

glycerol. 

transferred. 

correction. 

21 

0-9652 

5-008 

Anode 

4-980 

+ 0-0130 

+ 0-01 




Cathode 

5-017 

+ 0-1110 

~ 0-55 

22 

0-9552 

5-008 

Anode 

5-035 

+ 0-322 

- 0-14 




Cathode 

5-058 

- 0-085 

+ 0-04 

23 

0-9630 

5-074 

Anode 

5-049 

+ 0-004 

0-01 




Cathode 

5-050 

+ 0'2 i 8 

- 0-13 

24 

0-9925 

5041 

Anode 

5-051 

~ 0-198 

-O-Il 




MMP 

5-038 

4- 0-004 





Cathode 

5-097 

- 0-143 

+ 0-09 


Mean ± 0-0 

Discussion of Results. 

Migratim Data.—Tho final results of the foregoing tables are 
collected in Table XI. The transference number expected for an 
ordinary potassium salt of a heavy organic acid is 0'24. It is at 
once apparent that this value is approached only in the most 
dilute solution of the lower soap, where other methods have shown 
an almost complete breakdown into a simple crystalloidal electrolyte 
resembling the acetate. 

Table XI. 


Transference nwm6ers of potassium soap sohtions. 


Soap. -.Vw. 

Solvent. 

Transport 

number. 

K oleato 0-25 

Water 

0-75 

„ 0-5 


0-70 

K laurate 0-05 


0-28 

„ 0-2 


0-67 

1-0 

(4%) Glycerol 

0-65 

„ 0-2 

0-63 

„ 1-0 

(4-5%) „ 

0-48 

Predicted for crystalloid soap 

0-24 


Ratio t/K. 
3-00 
2’33 
0-39 
2-03 
122 
1.70 
0-92 
0'3I 


In all solutions containing colloidal soap the movew^ii^ 
radicle is many times greater than 0‘24. This is in accor 
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^th the high mobility of the ionic micelle, which has been shown 
to conduct as well as the potassium -ion. Further, it is proof of 
the movement of neutral colloidal soap, whether wholly or only 
partly carried in the ionic micelle. 

McBain and Salmon recognised two alternative possibilities; 
namely, that the ionic micelle could consist almost entirely of 
aggregations of hydrated fatty ions, or that these colloidal particles 
codd contain all the neutral colloid. They argued that some at 


Fig. 2. 


100 pc 

K «>■ 

>-0 0 0 0 — 

9. 

« 80 " 
e 

1 70 - 

NEUTRAL ; 

■ 


1 


1 

»p^NIC 


iL!ljgTLLE .(on, - 

0‘1 0-3 0-5 0-7 0- 


— Total concentration of solution {N^), 

The relative propoHions of the various constituents of solutions of pure 
votaesium olecUe at 18°. {The asterisk * marks the field showing the proportion 
soap, 2KOIKCI present.) ^ 

least of the neutral colloid is contained in the ionic micelle on 
account of the distinct although slight differences between the 
solutions of potassium and sodium soaps. However, the differ- 
ences between the various soaps must now be largely ascribed to 
primary differences in the neutral colloid. 

hnf results show decisively that the ionic micelle contains 

tifn ^ ^ neutral colloid. The proportions of the con- 
^ potassium laurate solutions are given in T., 
1 fIi, 0 solutions of potassium oleate 
>g- A deduced by Miss M. H. Norris from conductivity and 
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freezing-point data.* There is in the laurate about one and a half 
times, and in the oleate about 2-3 times as much undissoeiated 
colloidal soap as there is of aggregated fatty ions (compare the 
diagrams, T., 1922, 121 , 2328, 2330). Hence, if all this is con- 
tained in the ionic micelle, which conducts as well as the potassium- 
ion, each equivalent of laurate- or oleate-ion in the ionic mioelle 
wiU have to cany with it 1*5 times and 2-3 times as much soap, 
respectively, which would bring the migration numbers up to 
1*25 and 1*65, whereas the observed numbers are only 0*6 and 0-7. 
This shows that most of the neutral colloid must lead an independent 
existence as neutral micelle. 

This conclusion cannot be shaken by assuming great hydration 
of the ionic micelle, for an impossible degree of hydration would 
be required. In a normal solution of soap each discrepancy of 
0*1 in the migration number means that the difference in the 
amount of water carried in opposite directions by potassium-ions 
and ionic miceUe is equal to the volume of water which dissolves 
0-1 gram-equivalent of soap, that is, 100 grams of water or 5'5 mok 
If the hydration of the potassium-ion is 6 mols,, and it carries 
half the current, the movement of water due to it will be 3 mols. 
towards the cathode ; hence to obtain a total movement of 5-5 mols. 
in the opposite direction the ionic miceUe would have to be hydrated 
to the extent of 17 mols. of water per equivalent of fatty ion con- 
tained in it, which is probably fairly near the truth. There are 
only 55 mols. of water present altogether in a normal solution, 
and taking into account the degree of dissociation, which is 40 per 
cent, and 30 per cent., respectively, for the two soaps under dis- 
cussion, 9-2 and 6*9 mols. of water would be required for the 
hydration of these ions ; and it has been shown that the neutral 
soap is also heavily hydrated. It is evident that an attempt to 
correct the observed values on the basis of hydration so as to 
bring them up to 1-25 and 1*65, respectively, would involve most 
of the water that the solution contains, and further the hydration 
would have to increase nearly in proportion to the dilution. 

Consideration of the apparent transference of glycerol sho^ 
that no correction for hydration could add more than 0*1 to e 
migration number. The almost negligible movement of the glyc^™ 
can be only partly due to slight sorption by the soap. ^ 

recently found that, although glycerol is taken up by s<5ap 
in the absence of salt, yet the amount is so small in comp^ris 
with the hydration that the apparent sorption is always nega n 

* The following values were involved in Miss ® 04 .T; 

mobilities of the simple fatty ions = 20*7 ; iomc micelie - 
OH' 174; Kkoi = 0*07. 
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It will b6 shown in another, more comprehensive investigation 
of soap aols, gels, and curds by Miss Laing that all the data admit 
of only one explanation. The ionic micelle conducts like an 
ordinary ion of mobility comparable with that of the potassium -ion 
and consisting chiefly of aggregations of fatty ions with hydration 
of the magnitude of that here assumed.* The neutral colloid also 
moves with the electric current and although it possesses but few 
charges, so that its conductivity per chemical equivalent is almost 
negligible, nevertheless the conductivity per electrical charge is 
comparable with that of a slow ion. It is shown that all these 
movements in the electrical field, whether of ions, of colloidal 
particles, or of diaphragms, are but particular cases of ordinary 
electrolytic migration. 

The last point remaining for discussion concerns the fact that 
the migration number distinctly falls off in the more concentrated 
solutions. This may be accounted for by the influence of hydration 
as already discussed, since the influence of a definite degree of 
hydration must be directly proportional to the concentration of 
the solution. Again, any electrophoresis of the neutral colloid 
may be noticeable only in more dilute solution. 

However, something more may be involved here. Now that the 
ionic micelle is seen largely to consist of aggregated ions there is 
no sufficient explanation of the fact that the dissociation of the 
colloidal electrolyte is so little affected by change in concentration. 
Unless either the ionic micelle or the neutral micelle itself changes, 
increase in concentration should very rapidly drive back the dis- 
sociation, as in Pauli’s experiments with acid albumin. The 
change cannot be due to increasing amounts of neutral colloid in 
the ionic micelle, for the migration numbers move in the opposite 
direction. Possibly it is due to diminishing hydration. 


Summary, 

1. Careful migration determinations have been made of solutions 
of potassium oleate and laurate in water and dilute aqueous glycerol. 

2. Only in dilute solution, where all the soap is erystalloidal, is 

the ordinary migration number observed ; in all other solutions, 
where the soap is a coUoidal electrolyte, the migration of the fatty 
r c e is several times greater than this, corresponding to the high 
lobihty of the ionic micelle. ^ e 6 

3. The transference values are such as to show, in accordance 


Jenkins lead to a calculated mobUity of ionic 
i T solutions equal to 77 6 mhos (not 77*9 as printed 

^viously;eoried 
voh. cxxin. h 

4 N 
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with the results of ultra -filtration, that most of the neutral colloidal 
soap is not contained in the ionic micelle, but exists independently 
aa neutral micelle. 

4. The apparent transference of glycerol as reference substance 
shows that the results are not much afiected by taking into account 
hydration of the ions and ionic micelle. 

5. Dilute aqueous glycerol distinctly lessens the amount of 
colloid present. 

Our thanks are due to the Research Fund Committee of the 
Chemical Society and to the Colston Research Society of the 
University of Bristol for grants for the purchase of materials, 

Depaktment of Physical Chemistry, 

The University, Bristol. [Received, July Wh, 1923,] 


CCLXXVI .— Disirihutian of Normal Fatty Acids 
between Water and Benzene. 

By Frederick Stanley Brown and Charles R. Bury. 

Measurements of the distribution of the first six normal fatty 
acids between benzene and water at 25° have been undertaken mih 
the object of determining how this varies from 
member to member of a homologous series. 

The apparatus used for the purpose is sho^vn in 
Fig. 1. The bulb was of about 250 c.c. capacity, 
and the capillary tube about 1 mm. in bore; it 
was nearly filled with approximately equal volumes 
of benzene and a concentrated aqueous solution 
of the acid under investigation. It was supported 
.in a thermostat maintained at 25*00° i 0-03°, and 
occasionally shaken vigorously i preliminary experi- 
ments showed that equilibrium was only attained 
after about an hour with concentrated solutions; 
with dilute solutions, it was attained more rapidly. 
Twenty c.c. of the benzene layer were then with- 
drawn directly in a pipette and analysed : by 
air (through a soda-lime tower to absorb carbon dioxide) into the top 
of the vessel, a small quantity of the water layer was driven throng 
the capillary tube; the first cubic centimetre or so 
neglected, the remainder collected in a test-tube, from which 
were pipetted off for analysis. After half an hour, two more 
were taken as before : when these duplicate detenninations 
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agree with the first to 1 part in 500, the results were neglected. The 
vessel was then filled up with amounts of the pure solvents equal 
to those of the solutions withdrawn, and the distribution again 
determined at a lower concentration, and so on, until one layer 
became too dilute for analysis. Two entirely independent series 
of determinations were carried out with each acid, except hexoic. 

The samples from both layers were titrated with baryta, phenol- 
phthalein being used as indicator. The baryta was standardised 
with succinic acid, which had been recrystallised. Weights were 
calibrated by Richards’s method [J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1900, 22, 144) 
and all volumetric apparatus was standardised. Precautions were 
taken to prevent access of carbon dioxide during titration, and all 
water used was freed from this by boiling it in a flask of Jena glass, 
through which a current of carbon dioxide-free air was passed until 
it was cold. Benzene was freed from thiophen and distilled 
within 0-P. 

Formic Acid . — A sample of Kahlbaum’s acid was fractionally 
distilled : the product had a constant boiling point of 100-5“ (on 
an unstandardised thermometer). The results obtained for the 
distribution are shown below, and <7* are, respectively, the 
concentrations in the water and the benzene layers, expressed as 
normalities. In order to save space, only about a third of our 
results are quoted for all the acids except hexoic. 


c^. 

C*. 

C* (calc.). 

Diff. 

6-806 N 

0-0348 N 

0-0315 

- 0-0033 

5-483 

0-0233 

(0-0233) 


4-689 

0-0188 

0-0187 

— 0-0001 

3-933 

0-0147 

0-0146 

— 0-0001 

3-767 

0-0138 

(0-0138) 


3-400 

00117 

0-0119 

4- 0-0002 


Owing to the low solubility of formic acid in benzene, determina- 
lons were difficult, and have only been made over a narrow range 
it concentrations. Previous determinations at IS-lo" have been 

ri' 1913, 84, 35,1), who found 

^ jatio of the concentrations in the two layem independent of the 
A1 concentration, within the limits of his experimental error. 

measurement at 25“ have been 
iut ^ and Reid {J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 773) 

expressed as concentrations per weight of 

h^ent Jh'our substantially in 

‘’ 1 °^ ®**^“‘“* fractionated 

rWtugin^ ry from the mothor-liiiuor by 

r “gmg . It was then distilled 


4 N 2 
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Series. 


A 

11-137 N 

3-111 N 

B 

10-812 

2-692 

A 

8-710 

1-463 

A 

7-546 

1-089 

B 

6-101 

0-739 

A 

5-444 

0-614 

B 

4-743 

0-486 

B 

2-976 

0-224 

\ 

1-858 

0-1015 

B 

1-610 

0-0714 

A 

1-148 

0-0443 

B 

0-633 

0-0165 

B 

0-531 

00125 

ious 

determinations 

hy Herz 


C* (calc,). 
2-047 N 
1‘946 
1-356 
1-062 
0-743 
(0-614) 
0-487 
0-222 
0-1008 
0-0712 
0-0449 
(0-0166) 
0-0133 


DifF. 

- 1-064 

- 0-746 

- 0-107 

- 0-027 
-f 0-004 

4 - 0-001 

- 0-002 

- 0-0007 

- 0-0002 
+ 0-0006 . 

4- 0-0008 


1138) are in close agreement mtn our ngm- 
ure at which they worked is nnknowir ; they drd not carry to 
mILurements to such high concentmtrons as we have doue^ A 
few rough experiments at 6“ have also been made by Nemst (Z. 

phystM. Chem., 189^ Kahlbaum’s acid was fractionally 

-la Txo+wppn lSO-0*^ and 140‘8°. 


Propionic Add .— a sami«o 
distmed: practically all came over between 139 0 

-■ • .. J.1 imTAlTPl+,V- 


^1 V ^ 

water being the main impurity. 


Series. 

C,. 

c*. 

\ 

3-562 N 

3-556 N 

B 

2-799 

2-710 

B 

1-401 

1-002 

A. 

1-060 

0-644 

\ 

0-646 

0-276 

B 

0-416 

0-128 

A 

0-310 

0-0778 

B 

0-191 

0-0343 

B 

0-154 

0-0223 


Ci (calc,). 
5-129 iV 
3-392 
1-037 
( 0-644) 
0-275 
0-130 
0-0785 
(0-0343) 
0-0237 


Diff. 
+ 1-573 
+ 0-682 
+ 0-035 

- 0-001 
+ 0-002 
^ 0-0007 

4- 0-0014 


- 4 A A aflmnle of the commercial acid was iracuon 


Series. 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 


0.. 

1-369 N 
0-938 
0-702 
0-423 
0-281 
0-245 
0-1844 
0-1617 
0-1363 
0-1045 
0-0635 
0-0421 


Cfc. 

4-015 TV 
2-819 
2-344 
1-116 
0-657 
0-522 
0-320 
0-257 
0-1941 
0-1213 
0-0525 
0-0234 


C* (calc.). 
9-709 IV 
5-101 
3-118 
1-317 
(0-657) 
0-521 
0-321 
0-256 
0-1919 
0-1211 
(0-0525) 
0-0241 


Diff. 

4- 5-694 

-I- 2-282 
4 - 0-774 

..j- 0-201 

- 0-001 
+ O-OOl 
0-001 
_ 0-0022 
- 0-0002 

4 - 0-0007 


A . -a 

Previous determinations have ^ 

ly^^ver a nfrrow Lge of eonoentratrorrs. 
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Valeric Add . — sample of Kahlbaum's acid was fractionally 
distilled : the greater portion came over between 181*0^ and 182*5''. 


Series. 


C*. 

C# (calc.). 

Diff. 

A 

0-1357 AT 

1-848 AT 

1-919 AT 

+ 0-071 

A 

0-1149 

1-400 

1-419 

H- 0-019 

B 

0-0919 

0-929 

(0-929) 

— 

A 

00810 

0-445 

0-448 

+ 0-003 

A 

0-0479 

0-289 

0-289 

— 

B 

0-0383 

0191 

0-193 

+ 0-002 

B 

0-0235 

0-0793 

(00793) 

— 

A 

00178 

0-0481 

00479 

- 0-0002 

B 

00136 

0-0292 

0-0290 

- 0-0002 


Hexoic Acid . — Owing to the smallness of the quantity of acid 
available, no attempt was made to purify it; it boiled at 210^ 

Fxo. 2. 



Only one series of measurements was made, and experiments were 
carried out on a smaller scale than with the other acids. 



C*. 

C* (calc.). 

Ditt. 

0-0162 N 

0-619 AT 

(0-619 



0-0131 

0-413 

0-414 

+ 0-001 

0-0114 

0-328 

0-321 

- 0-007 

0-0102 

0-256 

0-253 

— 0-003 

0-0091 

0-210 

(0-210) 



0-0078 

0-159 

0-164 

- 0-005 


e results for aU the acids are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2, 
r ^ V logarithms of the concentrations in the water layer 
plotted against those in the benzene layer. 

Ih T ^*^^oentration of acid in the benzene layer is greater 
^ an a out 0*75iV^, no formula can be found to represent the results 
^ probable that at this concentration 
noticeably soluble in the benzene layer, so that the 

of the solvent is altered. 
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At lower concentrations, the results are best represented by a 
formula first suggested by Nemst (?oc. cit.), C^^jCt where k 
and n are two constants : k is the reciprocal of the concentration 
in benzene when that in water is unity; n, according to Nemst 
is the degree of association of the acid in the benzene layer, From 
the method by which this formula was deduced, it can only be 
expected to be an approximate relation, and n should be a whole 
number ; actually, the formula represents the experimental results 
at low concentrations within the limits of experimental error, while 
n is not a whole number, but has values from 1-4 to 1-9. The 
formula assumes that the degree of association is a constant inde- 
pendent of concentration ; determinations of the molecular weight 
of associated substances in benzene solution by many investigators 
show that this assumption is unjustifiable. The interpretation of 
the formula is discussed by Georgevics ; in any case, it is improbable 
that n has the significance attached to it by Nemst. 

The above equation has been used to calculate the values shown 
under the heading C\(calc.) for each acid. The values of the 
constants used were as follows : 


Acid. 

71. 

k. 

Acid. 

n. 

k. 

Formic 

1’395 

460*2 

Butyric 

1-700 

0-l(o7 

Acetic 

1-681 

28-10 

Valerio 

1-aio 

0-0138 

propionic .... 

1*712 

1-716 

Hexoic 

1-893 

0-00066 


The value of n increases irregularly as the number of carbon 
atoms in the molecule increases : k decreases rapidly, but rather 
more regularly, for if the logarithm of k is plotted against the 
number of carbon atoms, an approximately straight Hue is obtained. 

Kdward Daviks Chemical Laboratoeies, 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

[ReA:civ€d, July 2Sth, 1923. J 


CCLXXVII . — The Isomerism of the Oximes, Peiri 

^-Nitro- and ^-Bromo-j^-dimethylaminobenzaldoxines. 

By Oscar Lisle Brady and Richard Truszkowski. 

Previous work has shown that p-dimethylanunobenzfl»tiaWoxif«« 
could not be converted into a ^yn-isomeride, although two isomenc 
carbanilino-derivatives could be obtained (Brady and 
1914, 105, 2872). The possible explanation which was 
was that in the ordinary method of conversion the J 
chloride formed a salt with the dimethylamino-group 
fore was not attached to the oximino-group, a necessary co 
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of inversion of the configuration. Derivatives of this compound 
have now been studied with the idea that the introduction of 
bromine or of the nitro-group into the nucleus would lower the 
basicity of the dimethylamino -group and perhaps favour the 
addition of hydrogen chloride to the oximino-complex. 

Noelting and Demant {Ber., 1904, 37, 1028) have prepared 
3 -nitro-P'diniethylaminobenzaldoxime and claim to have obtained 
an isomeride melting 8° lower than the ordinary compound. The 
preparation of the oxime was, however, incidental to other work, 
and they did not study the compound in any detail ; indeed they 
give no evidence of the individuality of the supposed isomeride, 
nor do they record any attempt to determine its configuration. 
The matter has been reinvestigated, but Noelting and Demant’s 
claim of the isolation of an isomeride cannot be substantiated. 
The oxime, as usually prepared, has been proved to have the 
<iM/i-configuration, but no evidence of the formation of a sipi- 
isomeride by any of the usual methods could be obtained. It was 
found, on repeating Noelting and Demant’s method for the pre- 
paration of the supposed isomeride, that when 3 -nitro-p- dimethyl - 
aminobenzaldehyde was treated in alcoholic solution with hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride and a trace of hydrochloric acid, an impure 
oxime was obtained which melted some 8° lower than that prepared 
by the usual method. This drop in melting point, however, was 
found to be due to incomplete oxiniation and consequent contamin- 
ation of the product with unchanged aldehyde which cannot be 
removed satisfactorily by crystallisation. In order to be quite 
sure on the point, the configuration of the impure oxime as prepared 
by Noelting and Deinant’s method was determined by treatment 
with acetic anliydride in the usual way, when an acetyl derivative 
was formed identical with that obtained from the anti -oxime. 

3-Bromo-p-dimcthylaminobenzaldoxime has been prepared and 
investigated; here again the oxime was found to have the anti- 
configuration, and no indication of the format io;i of a ^yn-isomeride 
was obtained. 

In view of the fact that p-diraethylaminobenza/irialdoxime on 
treatment with phenylcarbimide gives a carbanilin o - 5 yw- derivative 
(Brady and Dunn, cit.), the action of this reagent on the two 
substituted oximes has been investigated, but in both cases the 
carbanilino-compound obtained was found to have the anti- 
configuration. 

Experimental. 

mu — p-Dimethylaminobenz- 

1902 nitrated by the method of Sachs and Lewin (Ber.f 

> 35, 3576) and the 3-nitro-p-dimethylammobenzaldehyde 
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coDverted into the oxime by boiling in alcoholic solution for thirty 
minutes with slightly more than the calculated quantity of hydroxyt 
amine hydrochloride and sufficient solid potassium carbonate to 
neutralise the hydrogen chloride combined with the base. 
product was poured into water and the precipitated oxime crystal- 
Used from alcohol, when it melted at 130°. The configuration 
determined through the acetyl derivative, which was prepared by 
warming the oxime at 30° with excess of acetic anhydride until 
solution was complete, decomposing the excess of anhydride with 
sodium carbonate solution, and crystallising from alcohol the 
solid which separated. A<xtyl-Z>nitrO’j^-di7mthyhrminobenza,jitiald‘ 
oxime was obtained in deep orange needles melting at 109°. It 
was hydrolysed by heating for half an hour on the water>bath 
with 2.^-sodium hydroxide, when it dissolved completely, and 
carbon dioxide precipitated the original anii-oxime from the 
alkaline solution; the anri-configuration was thus established. 
The oxime obtained by hydrolysis is difficult to purify, and is 
apparently contaminated with a small quantity of 3-nitro-p- 
hydroxybenzanrialdoxime formed by the hydrolysis of the dimethyl- 
amino-group ; if the reaction is too prolonged, the latter compound 
is the sole product of the change. 

Attempts to Prepare ^-Nitro-p’dimethylami7wbenz8ynaldoxme~ 
Noelting and Demant prepared their supposed iaomeride by using 
Beckmann’s method of preparation of the 5yn-oximes {Annakn, 
1909, 365, 202), but after several attempts we have found that 
the above a/iri- compound is obtained by this method and not a 
syn-isomeride. Ten grams of S-nitro-p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde 
were dissolved in absolute alcohol, a concentrated aqueous solution 
of 3*5 grams of hydroxylamine hydrochloride was added, and the 
mixture kept in a thermostat for four hours at 60°. The pre- 
cipitate obtained on pouring the solution into excess of aqueous 
sodium carbonate melted at 122° and, when mixed with the anii- 
oxime, at 124°. Crystallisation did not effect purification satis- 
factorily, but on treatment with dilute sodium hydroxide solution 
a considerable amount of material did not dissolve, and this was 
found to be unchanged aldehyde. The alkaline solution on treat- 
ment with a saturated solution of ammonium chloride gave a 
precipitate of the anit-oxime which, however, was difficult to obtain 
quite pure, melting some 2° lower than that obtained in the usua 
way, even after crystallisation. In another preparation, 5 grants 
of the aldehyde in absolute alcohol were warmed with 3 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride and one drop of 
hydrochloric acid for five hours at 60°. On cooling, some y ^ 
chloride of the oxime separated out and on pouring the w o ® 
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the mixture into sodium carbonate solution a crude oxime was 
obtained melting at 122® and, when mixed with the UT^^i-oxime, 
at 124® Crystallisation from acetone and water raised the melting 
int to 128°, hut again it was found impossible to obtain the 
melting point as high as in the case of the oxime prepared by 
the usual method. In no case did admixture of the a?ffi-oxime 
depress the melting point of the oxime prepared in this way, but 
lest in this case the form of the binary fusion curve should be such 
that no depression would occur, the identity of the compounds 
has been confirmed by acetylation. Three grams of the crude 
product prepared in acid solution and melting at 122® were treated 
vith acetic anhydride at 30® and the solution was poured into 
‘xcess of aqueous sodium carbonate. The product after crystal- 
isation from acetone and water was found to be identical with 
he acetyhS-nitro-p-dimethylaminobcnzan^ialdoxime previously pre- 
pared. The s^-isomeride under these conditions would have given 
the nitrile, and there seems to be no doubt of the identity of the two 
compounds. It has not been possible to ascertain the nature of the 
impurity other than aldehyde in the oxime prepared by Beckmann’s 
method, but it is possible that it is 3-mtro-i?-hydroxybenzaldoxime, 
Attempts have also been made to bring about the conversion 
iato the 5 ^-isomeride in the usual way through the hydrochloride. 
Five grams of the a»«7-oxime were dissolved in dry ether and the 
solution was saturated with dry hydrogen chloride, when a mono- 
hydrochloride was precipitated as a white, crystalline pow’der 
melting and decomposing at 170® (Found : Cl = 13*6. CgHijOaNaCl 
requires Cl = 14*4 per cent.). The substitution of chloroform for 
ether in the above method (compare Forster and Dunn, T., 1909, 
95, 425), precipitating the hydrochloride from a solution of the 
flrii-oxime in boiling benzene (compare Brady and Dunn, this voL, 
p. 1783), or decomposing the hydrochloride by solution in 2iV-sodium 
hydroxide and precipitating the oxime with ammonium chloride 
Jlution failed to lead to the formation of a 5y?t-oxirae. The 
lethod of Dunstan and Thole (P., 1911, 27, 233), which consists 
1 suspending the oxime in concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
a-turating the liquid with hydrogen chloride, gave similar results, 
bough in this case a certain amount of hydrolysis of the oxime 
ccurred, as aldehyde was isolated from the product. 


NOa*CeH3(NMe2)-QH 

NHPh-CO-O-N 

-To a solution of 2-1 grams of 3-nitro-p-dimethylaminobenzan/t- 
do^e in dry ether an ethereal solution of 1*8 grams of phenyl- 
Jarhimide was added. A red, crystalline precipitate of the carb- 

4n* 
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anilino-derivative rapidly formed, wWch cryBU tod from benzene 
in red needles melting and decomposing at 138 (Found : N = 16 9, 
C,«H,, 04 N, requires N = 170 per cent.). The compound was 
hytolyscd by heating for an hour with 2JV-sodium hydroxide 
on the water-bath, when it dissolved. On coohng and extracting 
with ether, aniline was obtained, and the alkahne liquor on the 
addition of a concentrated solution of ammonium chloride gave a 
precipitate of 3 -nitro-p-dimethylaminobenz(Wi<ialdoxime. The re- 
generation of the oxime establishes the anJi-configuration of the 
^rbanilino-derivative. The original precipitated compound was 
practically pure and no change in configuration occurred during 

crystallisation. , ^ 

Z.Br(mu)-'p-dimethylaminobenzaUe^yde.--VouvieGri. grams of p-di- 
methylaminobenzaldehyde were dissolved in 100 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid, and 16 grams of bromine in 30 c.c. of glacial acetic 
acid added slowly. A red, crystalline precipitate, which appears 
to be a highly brominated product, separated and after its removal 
the clear solution was poured into water, when a heavy, faintly 
green oil was precipitated. This was extracted with ether, the 
solution dried and evaporated, and the residual uncrystallisable oil 
distilled under diminished pressure, when 3-broino-p-dimeihykrmm- 
benzaldehyde was obtained as a pale yellow liquid boiling at 165 /28 
mm. (Found : Br = 33-9. CgHi„ONBr requires Br = 35-1 per wb). 

3.Brcnno-v-dimethylaminobenzantialdoxime.— Tea grams of the 

above aldehyde, 3-5 grams of hydroxylamirie hydrochloride, and 
3-5 grams of potassium carbonate were boiled under reflux wift 
alcohol for an hour. On pouring into water, the oxime separa 

as a white solid which after “ystallisation from benzene and hgh 

petroleum melted at 97-98“’ (Found : N = 11-4. 

Squires N = 11-5 per cent.). The 

solving 5 grams in excess of acetic anhydride at 30 “^^ 
the solution into a large excess of aqueous sodiu 
When all the anhydride had been decompo^d, the 
separated was crystallised from alcohol, ligtening 

dimcfAylawiitonzantio^xn^ was obtained m 

plates melting at 71“ (Found : N = lO-O hydroade, 


Attempts to Prepare ■ 

Five grama of S-bromo-p-dimethylaminobenzald^^ 

solved alcohol. 5 grams of hydroxylamine hy^^ 
followed by one drop of concentrated copiou* 

for five hours. Un coum 


mixture was heated at 50 
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precipitate of the hydrochloride of the oxime was obtained ; this 
was collected, dissolved in 2iV^-sodium hydroxide, and the oxime 
precipitated with a saturated solution of ammonium chloride ; the 
areii-oxime, however, was obtained. When a solution of the 
(Wit-oxime in dry ether or in boiling benzene was saturated with 
dry hydrogen chloride, a crystalline mono-hydrochloride was 
obtained melting and decomposing at 140 — 141“ (Found ■ 01 = 12-(J 
CjHuON^ClBr requires Cl = 12-7 per cent.). This hydrochloride' 
however, on decomposition by any of the usual methods, regen- 
erated the onit-oxime, no evidence of conversion into a syn-isomeride 
being obtained, 

Carbanilino-3-brmrw-^-dimeihylaniinoben Zfinimldoxime 
NMeg-CgHaBr-CH 
NHPh-CO-O-N ■ 

-This compound was precipitated on mixing dry ethereal solutions 

of -M grams of 3-bromo-p-dimethylaminobenzun<ialdoxime and 

2-1 grams of phenylcarbimide. It crystallises from benzene in 
pale yellow needles melting and decomposing at 127“ fFoiind • 
N= 11'6. CisHieO^NgBr requires N = 11-6 per cent.). Hydro- 
lysis, as in the case of the nitro-compound above, indicates that it 
the ^^^^^i-configu^ation. 

i-Bromo-T^-dimethylaminobenzonitrile and S-Bromo-v-dimelhvl 
mmobenzoic ylcfd.-Three grams of acetyl-S-bromo-p-diraethvl- 
imiiiobenzontraldoxime were boiled under reflux with 30 c c of 
icetic anhydride for an hour. On decomposing the excess of 
inhydride with sodium carbonate solution, an oil was obtained 
Ihich wa.s extracted with ether, the solution dried, and the solvent 
vaiwrated. The residual oil, when dissolved in light petroleum 

Fount; H N B ' 

X \ SHgJVgBr requires N = 12*4 per cent ^ 

L an- 1 acidifying with dilute hydrochloric 

clK e soTt ^dissolved in excess of the acid; 

wxim.m solution was then cautiously added until a 

S"T,r™(1 T,"*",” "“I “ p- 

Wte, glisteninri? it was obtained in 

O'”""-' 

’<1 Industrial Re^arehtot**^"^ t of Scientific 

^ T.) to take part t^thf work""" " 

U.NivtRaSy''ctLEa''’^r"'' Chemistry, 

hsityC oeeroe, Lohoo^. [ Secei , e </. Auyu ., 3 rd , W 3 .] 
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CCLXXVIII . — The Chemistry of the T^ree-carfeon 

System^ Part IL Tautomeric Nitriles and Oyano. 
esters. 

By Staitley Fraecis Birch and George Armand Robert Koir 

In Part I of this series (this vol., p. 1361), it has been shown that 
ct/ci!ohexeuylacetone exhibits three-carbon tautomerism, reacting 
in the two forms 

OH2<®®2:P^>C-CH2-COMe CH,<®»;®»>C:CH-COMe 

and it was suggested that the cause of the phenomenon was to be 
sought in the competition between the influence of the negative 
carbonyl group and that of the cyclohexane ring, the one favouring 
the a^-, the other the py-position of the double linking. It \^as 
also suggested that a similar condition of tautomerism accounted 
for the reactions of ethyl a-cyanocyclohexyUdeneacetate, 

C5Hio>C:C{CN)-C02Et. 

It might reasonably be exx)ected that a number of substances 
fulfilling the required conditions, that is, possessing a potentially 
tautomeric three -carbon system terminated by a suitable negative 

activating group ” at one end and forming part of a cj/clohexane 
or other ring at the other extremity, would exhibit tautomerism 
of this nature. We have therefore studied the behaviour of certain 
nitriles and cyano-estcrs and the results obtained fully justify 
such a prediction. It can be concluded that the cyano-group, 
although not as strong an activating group alone as when it is 
reinforced by a carboxyl group, is sufficient to produce tautomerism 
in a potentially tautomeric system ; whilst the cyclopentane ring 
has, as might be expected, an influence similar to that of the 
cyclohexane ring in determining the position of the double linking. 
An attempt was made to ascertain whether a gfem-dialkyl group 
could function in a manner analogous to that of the 5- or b-mem- 
bered ring in this respect. 

The reason for a possible movement of the double bond in this 
case would be the tendency often displayed by a double bond to 
move towards an alkyl group. This is particularly noticeable ^ 
such cases as the well-known conversion of methyhtaconic aci 
into ethylidenesuccinic acid, ethylcitraconic acid behaving m a 
■imilaT manner : 

CHaR-C-COjH CHR:C-C02H 

CH-CO,H CHj'COjH 
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it ia worthy of note that the double bond moves away from the 
doubly conjugated position. The behaviour of Fichter Kiefer 
and Bernoulli’s unsaturated acids (Ber., 1909, 42 , 4710) is ' 

ently, a phenomenon of a similar nature. The evidence we^bave 
accumulated on this point up to the present, whilst pointing to the 
probability of our assumption, cannot be taken as conclusive and 
requires further experimental confirmation. 

The nitriles examined were Ai-cycfopentenyl- and ci/cfo 
hexenyl-acetomtnles (I and II) and some of their alkyl derivatives. 

CHa<g2,;C^>C-CH,-CN g“:J5>C-CH,.CN (II.) 

An examination of their physical properties and the fact that 
no trace of cyclohexanone or cycfopentanone, respectively could 
obtained on oxidation with ozone, suggested the above formula, 
as expressmg their constitution in ordinary circumstances- in 
addition to this, they were found to condense with piperonal 
giving good yields of the compounds (III) and (IV). 

Sh-C,H.O. H.O. 

(HI.) 7 5 2 

They can, however, react in an «3-form, because they condense 
with cyanoacetamide in the presence of sodium ethoxide, tlms • 

ch2<3;™2>c:ch-cn- ' 


C5HJ0 




'>'=<sifs;s’»<= 




(V.) 


« .1 rSLSf "a .-sir • 




^CH(C]Sr}*CO'' 

(VI.) 


(VII.) 


CsHro>C<gH2:COH 

Th ■ 

“g 30 per cent. i^tMaTs^oubtlefflH ®*ceed- 

*Hon of ammo^a wit h well-known inhibiting 

f ‘te reaction. Tb! ^JriJe^.\° ““ ““ early stag! 

« recovered and used again th^s to react can, however, 
“ agam, thus proving that the poor yield k 
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not due to a limited content of ap-modification present in the 
original nitrile ; and this fact, coupled with the ready formation of 
the piperonylidene compounds derived from the Py-form, definitely 
proves the tautomeric nature of the nitriles. 

Moreovdt, it has been found that these compounds possess a 
mobile hydrogen atom replaceable by an alkyl group; thus two 
successive methylations of the cyclohexane compound lead to a 
product containing about 80 per cent, of the methyl derivative as 
shown by analysis and by the physical properties of the mixture- 
a complete separation, which was easy in the case of ketones 
(compare Part I, loc,cit.), could not be effected. 

The methyl and other alkyl derivatives can, however, be very 
readily obtained in good yield by the elimination of the carbethoxyl 
group from the corresponding cyano-esters (see Part I); this 
applies also to the corresponding cydopentane compound (X) 
which we prepared fronv the ester (IX) (Harding and Haworth 
T., 1910, 97, 486) by the action of sodium ethoxide at 35^: 


(IX.) Y 




CH,-CH 






This process yields the alkylated nitriles in a high state of purity 
and therefore it was of great interest to compare their physical 
properties wnth those of the unsubstituted nitriles. In the above 
reaction, the alkyl compounds must of necessity be produced ia 
their Py-form, the parent ester having that constitution. We were, 
therefore, not a little surprised to find that the molecular refrac- 
tivities showed an appreciable exaltation, apparently due to the 
presence of conjugated unsaturated linkings. The phenyl com- 
pound (XI) (Harding and Haxvorth, loc. cif.) and the isoamyl 
compound (XIT) were then prepared and were found to behave 
in the same manner, and it may be mentioned that as the com- 
parisons were made bettveeu the actual experimental values lor 
the effect of possible deviations from the calculated constants 
is completely eliminated. 

(Xi.) cxH,„>c:c<^^ 

It would therefore appear that the alkylated nitriles are brst 
represented by the ap-formulse such as (XI) and (XII), 
they are doubtless first produced in their ^y-form. In acco 
with this formulation, the oxidation of these 
ozone leads to the production of the corresponding 
although we have not yet succeeded in inducing these 
undergo the condensation reactions characteristic of ap*unsa n j 
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substances; this failure is doubtless to be attributed to steric 
factors. 

The comparative stability of the ap-phase of these compounds 
must be attributed to the attraction exercised by the alkyl group 
in the a-position, a factor already discussed on p. 2440. 

With regard to the cyano-esters studied, it was found that ethyl 
a-cyanocycZopentylideneacetate (XIII) ({larding and Haworth, 
loc. cit.) behaves in every way like the analogous cyc/ohexane 
compound. The ordinary reactions of the substance are best 
represented by the ap-formula, in accordance with which it readily 
combines with ethyl cyanoacetate and ammonia to give a good 
yield of the imidc (XIV) previously prepared by Kon and Thorpe 
(T., 1919, 115, 686). 


cH^-cnr CO,Et 
(XIII.) 


CH^-CH- CH(CN)-CCK 
CHa'CHj-^ '^CH(CN)-CO 
(XIV.) 


On the other hand, it behaves like a typical mono-substituted 
cyanoacetic ester and readily undergoes jnethylation, passing 
into the compound (IX) (p. 2442) which, as already mentioned, 
can only possess the py -structure, so that the tautomeric nature of 
the ester (XIII) is, we think, beyond question. 

We have prepared the dimethyl- and diethyl- analogues of ethyl 
a-cyanocyc/opentylideneacetate and have examined some of their 
properties. The first of these compounds, ethyl a-cyano-pp-dimethyl- 
acrylate, has already been prepared by Koinppa (J3cr., 1900, 33, 
35^) and also by Scheiber and Meisel {Ber., 1915, 48, 238), who 
showed that on oxidation with ozone the compound yields acetone, 
in accordance ■with the formula CMe 2 !C(CNbC 02 Et ; they w^ere, 
however, unable to condense the substance with ethyl cyano- 
acetate or ethyl acetoacetate. We now find that the substance 
reacts readily with ethyl cyanoacetate in the presence of alcoholic 
ammonia, yielding the well-known w-imide of aa'-dicyano-pp- 
dimethylglutaric acid (Guareschi and Grande, Atti R. Accad. Sci, 
Torino, 1899, 34, 924), so that the ap-structure of the compound 
is beyond dispute. On the other hand, we were unable to effect 
the methylation of the substance and thus demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a py-phase of the ester, because the action of either sodium 
or sodium ethoxide converts it with the greatest ease into ethyl 
^ *'^y^^^®^^dien-3-oI-6-carboxylate 

( ), a solid melting at 135®, identical with the product of the 

ect condensation of ethyl sodiocyanoacetate and acetone obtained 
Urdner and Haworth (T„ 1909, 95, 1955). The same substance 
®'ppears to have been obtained by Scheiber Meisel, although 
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these authors assigned to it a different empirical formula and 
apparently, unaware of the previous investigation. ‘ 

Now the formation of this substance is very simply explaiue^j 
by the condensation of the cyano-ester with its own sodio-derivative 
the latter being derived from the Py-form of the ester, thus : 


C-CN 

' 


COoEt 


CNv 




COaEt>^^\CH2 

(Mg 


CNa-CN 

/\ 

Me^C COgEt 


I CN\(V 

I COgEt^ 

1 CMe 


(XV.) 


C-CK 

> Me,n C.0H 

CN\X 

CMe 


a molecule of alcohol being eliminated in the process. 

It would appear very likely that the compound m, p. 135' was 
produced by a Bimilar reaction in the direct condensation of acetone 
and ethyl sodiocyanoacetate. 

Ethyl a-cyano-pp-diethylacrylate, CEta^ClCNl’COgEt, was then 
prepared, but we have not yet succeeded in obtaining it in Bufi&ciently 
pure condition. The specimen prepared condensed very readily 
with ethyl cyanoacetate and ammonia, giving an almost quantita- 
tive yield of the imide (Guaresclii, Mm. 

B. Accad, Sci. Torino^ 1901, 50, 235); the attempts made to 
methylate the ester have not yet given a definite result, and there- 
fore the existence of the py-form of the substance is not definitely 
proved. It is interesting to note that a compound analogous to 
the ester melting at 135'' does not appear to be formed fiy tie 
action of sodium ethoxide on the unsaturated ester. 


Experimental. 

^^-cycloHexenylacetoniirile. 

This substajace was prepared by Harding, Haworth, and Perldiis 
method (T., 1908, 93, 1949) by the condensation of ethyl sodio- 
cyanoacetate with cyclohexanone ; the alternative method ia not 
to be recommended, as the cyano-ester is very difficult to hydroly^ 
The nitrile in ethereal solution should be well washed with aM 
then with water; the pure substance boils at 112'’/27 
has 0-94727, 1*47869, [Bi]j, 36-20 (calc. 36-30); auotiier 

specimen showed 0*94897, 1*47897, [Bil, 36-18. 

CmAenmlim with (Sfodtocyanoocctomide. — To a 
by adding cyanoacetamide (8*4 grams) to sodium (2-3 
dissolved in absolute alcohol (60 c.c.) were added 10 c,c. 
nitrile and the mixture weis heated on the steam-bath for a 
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an hour. A yellow colour gradually developed, the solid became 
more gelatinous, and ammonia began to be evolved after a few 
minutes. After dilution with water, a white precipitate of imino- 
compound was formed; on acidifying the mother-liquors with 
acetic acid, a further precipitate was obtained, containing a good 
deal of a second substance (see below). 

The mzno-compound ’(V) readily dissolves in dilute mineral 
acids and is reprecipitated by the addition of sodium acetate 
the crystalline powder obtained decomposing somewhat indefinitelv 
at about 276°. 

The compound, which was not analysed, was converted into the 
f^4mide of a-cyanocjclohexaTie-l : l-diacetic acid (VII) by boiling 
for a short time with dilute hydrochloric acid. The imide crystal- 
lised on cooling the solution and was recrystallised from dilute 
alcohol; it formed lustrous plates, m. p. 213—215° (Found : N = 
13*84. CUH14O2N2 requires = 13*58 per cent.). When hydro- 
lysed with 60 per cent, sulphuric acid, it gave a quantitative yield 
of cycZohexane-1 : l-diacetic acid, melting at 181°. 

The second compound produced in the condensation of the 
nitrile with aodiooyauoacetamide melts at 207° after crystallisation 
from alcohol and forms colourless prisms soluble in alkalis with a 
bright yellow colour. It appears to be formed by the condensation 
of the nitrile with two molecules of cyanoacet amide f Found • 
faT®?’ N = 20-63. requires C = 

f.?i- P®"" It gives cyclohexane- 

1 . 1-diacetic acid on hydrolysis, but its constitution has not been 
ascertained. 

Condensation with Piperonal.—A mixture of equimolecular pro- 
portions of the components was mixed with a little alcoholic sodium 
e hoxide After twenty-four hours, the crystalline precipitate of the 
piperonyhdene compound (III) was filtered off and the mother- 
quor diluted with a little water, a second crop of crystals being 
obtamed. These, after crystallisation from alcohof 
HMd clusters of yefiow needles melting at 127°; the yield was 
0 Iter cent, of the theoretical (Found : N = 5*33 CHON 

S'i' 5.28 Th. 

pu^le colour m concentrated sulphuric acid. 

ethyhtwn —'^e nitrile (1 mol.) was added to sodium methoxide 
dStotb 

warmed L aW 

boiLg ? uTm ib formed a colourless 

1'49032 41 0-94536, ny 

L ilo 4134 (calc, for methylated substance) (Pound: 
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N = 10 ‘92. Calc,, K = 10*38 per cent.); the analytical result 
thus shows an approximate content of 80 per cent, of the methylated 
substance, a conclusion supported by the physical properties. 


oL-cyc\oHexylidenepropionitrih. 

This substance was prepared by the method described in our 
previous communication {loc. cit,, p. 1374). The substance had 
0*94210, 1*49032, [Rl]t> 41*49 (calc. 40*91). thus showing 

an exaltation of about 0*6 unit. 

Oxidation. — Ozone was passed through a moist chloroform 
solution of the nitrile for several days and after the solvent had 
been removed the mixture was warmed with water and finally 
distilled in steam. The distillate, which contained a good deal of 
Unchanged nitrile, gave on treatment with seraicarbazide acetate 
prisms melting at 165 — 166“ and consisting of cycfohexaiioneserai. 
carbazone; this was confirmed by comparison with a genuine 
specimen. 

Attempts to alkylate the nitrile or to condense it with sodio- 
cyanoacetamide were unsuccessful. 

oC'GycloHexylideney&oheptonitrile. 

This nitrile was prepared for comparison, ethyl a*cyanoc^lo 
hexylideneacetate being converted, by means of sodium ethoxidt 
and i^oamyl iodide, into the woamyl compound, which was treated 
with sodium ethoxide, when it passed quantitatively into ethy! 
carbonate and the new nitrile, boiling at 157“/23 mm. The nitrik 
had 0*90369, 1-48181, [Bl]^ 00*29 (calc. 59-39) (Found: 

N = 7-44. Ci 3 H 2 j^N requires N ~ 7*32 per cent.). 

oi-cycloHexylidenepJienylacetonitrile. 

This substance, prepared by the method of Harding and Haworth 
(loe. cit.), boiled at 192— 193°/25 mm,; it had dp' 1-02981, r?/ 
1-56343, [iezli, 62-21 (calc, 61-50), It appears to be difficult to 
obtain this substance in a pure condition. 


a-cycloJPenicnencetom'irii!c. 

This substance was prepared in the same way as the eyefohexene 
analogue and was carefully purified. It boiled at 99'’ /33 mm., 
and had 0*93940, 1-46808, [72^]^ 31-69 (calc. 31-68). 

Condensaiim with Sodiocyanoacelamide . — ^The condensation wd 
sodiocyanoacetamide was carried out as described on p. 

The iminoimide (VI) was obtained as a sandy powder, blackcmn^ 
and decomposing at about 290“ ; when boiled with hydroc on 


acid, it gave the imide, which formed stout prisms 


melting si 
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200—202° and on hydrolysis with sulphuric acid gave a quanti- 
tative yield of C2^^pentane-1 : 1-diacetic acid, m. p. 177°, identified 
by comparison with a genuine specimen (Kon and Thorpe, he. cU.). 

Condensation with Piperonal . — The condensation with piperonal 
was carried out as described on p. 2445 and an equally good yield 
of the piperonylidene compound (IV) was obtained ; this forms 
slender, yellow needles melting at 120° and dissolving in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid with a fine red colour (Found : N = 6*03. 
CisHjgOgN requires N = 5-85 per cent.). 


oL-cyc\oPentylidenep ropioniirile . 

The compound was prepared in the same way as the higher 
homologuo and boiled at 131°/63 mm.; it had 0*924661, ng®’ 
1-47623, and 36*92 (calc. 36*30). 

Oxidation with ozone under the conditions described on p. 2446 
led to the formation of eyeZopentanone, whicli was isolated as its 
semicarhazone and identified by direct comparison with a genuine 
sj)ecimen. 

Ethyl a- Cyano- ^^^-dimeihylaerylate . 


This substance was prepared as follows : a mixture of acetone 
(58 grams), ethyl cyanoacetate (113 grams), and piperidine 
(1 c.c.) was warmed on the steam -hath for an hour and kept for 
two days, when a considerable amount of water had separated. 
Ether was then added, the solution w'ashed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and with water, carefully dried with sodium sulphate, and 
distilled. The fraction 117 — 127°/20 mm. represents the practically 
pure ester, which readily solidifies when cooled in ice (Komppa, 
loc. cit.). The yield is about 60 per cent. 

Condensation with Ethyl Cyanoacetate . — Equimolecular quantities 
of the two esters were mixed with saturated alcoholic ammonia 
(3 mols.) and kept for twenty-four hours. On working up the 
product in the usual way (Kon and Thorpe, loc. cit.), an almost 
quantitative yield of the w-imide of aa'-dicyano-pp-dimethyl- 
glutaric acid, melting at 216—217°, was obtained. 

MethyUlioTi— AW attempts to methylate the ester resulted in 
the formation of a strongly acid substance, which remained in the 
a a ne aqueous solution obtained on working up the product 
mineral acids precipitated a solid, melting at 
giving an intense green colour with alcoholic 
oride, and having all the other properties of ethyl 

- -mcyano -1 : 1 ; 5-trimethyl-A® = ^-cycZohexadien-3-ol-6-carboxylate 
I ^dner and Haworth, loc. cit.) (Found: N = 11*44. C^lc.. 
m cent.), 

he same compound was formed when the cyano-ester w^as added 
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to an excess of alcoholic sodium ethoxide. The react ion appeared 
to be almost instantaneous and on pouring the mtoure into water 
no oil was precipitated ; on acidifying the solution with mineral acid, 
the compound m. p. 135® separated as an oil which soon solidified. 


Eihyl oL^Cyam-^^’dieihylacryUie, 

A mixture of diethyl ketone (84 grams), ethyl cyanoacetaie 
(113 grams), and piperidine (1 c.c.) was digested on the steam-bath 
for forty-ei^t hours. The mixture was dissolved in ether, washed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, then with water, dried, and the 
ether removed with the aid of a column. The residue was dig. 
tilled under reduced pressure, giving 25 grams of an oil boiling 
above 140® /35 mm.; this on redistillation gave 9*5 grams boiling 
at 127 — 132® /30 mm. and 8 grams at 132 — 140®/30 mm,; more of 
the latter was obtained by redistilling the lower fractions. The 
highest fraction consisted of almost pure ethyl a-cyano-pp-diethyl- 
acrylate and had 0*99690, 1*46649, and 50*37 

(Pound i N = 8*21. rectuires N 7*74 per cent.). 

The low fractions obtained in this preparation consist of unchanged 
starting materials and can be used again. 

The condensation can also be carried out using acetic anhydride 
and zinc chloride as condensing agents, but this method presents 
no advantages over that described above. A specimen of the 
est«r obtained in this way had 0*994105, 1*46699, and 

50*56 (calc. 49*27). 

The ester condensed readily with ethyl cyanoacetate and alcoholic 
ammonia, and an almost quantitative yield of the w-imide of 
aa'-dioyano-pp-diethylglutaric acid was obtained, the compound 
melting at 202° (Guareschi, he. cit .) ; it was identified hy direct 
comparison with a genuine specimen. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to Professor J. F. Thorpe, 
F.R.S., for his kind interest in the progress of this investigation. 


Impbriai- Coujjgb or Sciencb and 
South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


Technology, 

[Received, July 1923. J 


CCLXXIX.— TAe Low Temperature Activation of 
Hydrogen. 

By At.t.an Ernest Mitchell and Abraham Lincoln Mabsha 
In connexion with this work it is, in the 

to give some account of the work ',919 a note 

at fhe suggestion of Mr. Colin E. f^mpbeU 19 « : 
of which (privately commumcated to the authors) PF 
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“ From consideration of several catalytic phenomena, in particular 
the low temperature reduction by hydrogen of copper oxide 
associated with a small percentage of palladium (Campbell, Amer, 
Ohem, Joum.y 1899, 17 ), Mr. Colin Campbell concluded that there 
must be an ultra-molecular effect, and arranged with Dr. Judd 
Lewis for a course of experiments, which were carried out in two 


stages. 

» The first series consisted in applying hydrogen to the reduction 
of copper oxide placed just below and out of contact with a thin 
sheet of palladium. A comparison of the temperatures at which 
reduction took place under those conditions with those necessary 
in the control experiments carried out in the absence of palladium, 
showed a marked effect due to the vicinity of that metal. 

“It was an interesting feature of these experiments that the 
copper oxide nearest to the source of hydrogen was completely 
reduced, down to the bottom of the boat, as far as (as observed 
in the last three experiments) 5 cm. from the palladium asbestos, 
whatever the position of the boat, while there was no reduction 
whatever throughout the rest of the boat, either on the surface or 
in the body of the copper oxide. Dr. Lewis is of opinion that 
this effect would repay investigation. 

In the second series of experiments, palladium asbestos was 
employed. Hydrogen was passed over copper oxide by way of a 
tube in which the asbestos was placed at a distance of 3 cm. from 
the oxide. The following (Table I) shows the results obtained under 
these conditions. 
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At the suggestion of Professor Donnan, Anderson (T.^ 1922 
121 , 1153) carried out some work in which he found that apparently 
pure, dry hydrogen, when passed over platinised asbestos, acquix^^ 
abnormal properties enabling it to react with other substancps 
such as cupric oxide, at much lower temperatures than when no 
platinum was present. He also found that this abnormal hydrogen 
was unstable, the effect only being obtained within a distance of 
5 cm. from the platinum. A critical examination of his methods 
of hydrogen purification left considerable doubt as to its purity 
and therefore it was thought necessary to repeat some of the work 
taking extreme precautions with the manipulation. 

Experimental. 

Accordingly, an apparatus (Fig. 1) was constructed which made 
it possible to use absolutely pure hydrogen. The gas from various 
sources, but principally either from the commercial cylinder supply 
or from the electrolysis of purified baryta solution, was passed 
through a tube carrying a small electric furnace. This tube 
contained a platinum-palladium diffusion tube sealed directly into 
the reaction tube. The temperature of the furnace was maintained 
at about 800°, and the external hydrogen pressure at 2 — 3 atmd- 
spheres, when it was found that the gas readily passed through 
the palladium and was thus purified by direct diffusion into the 
apparatus. The whole apparatus could be closed from the air, 
the ground joints A and B being lubricated with pasty phosphoric 
acid and mercury-sealed. The silica boats containing the samples 
were provided with sealed-in iron cores and w^ere capable of being 
moved by a magnet during the course of an experiment without 
the apparatus being opened. The moisture indicator consisted of 
two platinum wires sealed into B, their inside ends being joined 
by a bead of anhydrous calcium chloride. Of the outer ends, one 
was insulated while the other made contact with the mercury of 
the seal. This arrangement was connected in series with a sensi- 
tive galvanometer and a 4 -volt battery, so that any change in 
surface conductivity due to hydration of the calcium chloride 
would be shown by a deflection of the galvanometer. The reaction 
tube was about 60 cm. long, the length of the part indicated within 
the oil-bath being 25 cm. The outlet tube passed through a spiral 
cooled in liquid air, which served to remove any moisture ijossib} 
diffusing back, and to condense any mercury vapour or hearj 
hydrocarbon vapour possibly diffusing, during the evacuation, 
the outlet tap, C, which was lubricated by rubber tap grease, pren 
ously heated at 200° under diminished pressure for severa ou ^ 
The portion of the tube outside the oil-bath carried an eec 
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furnace capable of giving tem- 
peratures up to 300®, so that if 
necessary the boats could be 
withdrawn from the portion 
within the oil-bath and heated 
to that temperature. 

It was decided to follow 
Anderson, and employ the 
temperature of reduction of 
cupric oxide as a test for the 
activity of the hydrogen. 

The platinised asbestos used 
was prepared according to 
Lunge {“ Technical Gas Analy- 
sis”) and was placed in its 
silica boat in a glass tube 
heated at 200°. Air was swept 
out by passing dry nitrogen; 
hydrogen was then admitted 
and passed for thirty minutes, 
'ibis was removed by passing 
more nitrogen, and then oxygen 
was passed for the same time. 
This process was repeated six 
times, the boat allowed to cool, 
and then transferred quickly 
to the reaction tube through A . 

The cupric oxide was pre- 
cipitated from a boiling solution 
of copper sulphate by addition 
of alkali, washed free from salts 
by boiling water, and dried. 
It IS well known that the re- 
activity of cupric oxide depends 
on its previous treatment. In 
all the experiments described, 
therefore, with the exception of 
t e first three, the samples 
^ere prepared in the following 
manner. The silica boat, con- 
^ming the sample, and the 
P atimsed asbestos were heated 
“ the same tube at 200®. 
^ygen was swept out with 
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nitrogen and the substance alternately reduced and oxidised in 
the same manner as the platinum, each process occupying 
hour and being repeated six times. The oxide was finally cooled 
and transferred to the reaction tube through A, 

The sensitivity of the moisture indicator was tested from time 
to time by passing in air saturated with water vapour from 85^90 
per cent, sulphuric acid at 20°, and was foimd to be sensitive at 
once to this amount of moisture, the partial pressure of which is 
of the order of 0*16 — 0*10 mm. (Landolt-Bornstein, “ Tabellen”). 

The apparatus was exhausted by means of a Volmer pump and 
the vacuum maintained over a period of twenty-four hours (the 
pressure, therefore, could not be measured by means of a Mcliod 
gauge of 100 c.c. capacity), the platinised asbestos and euprio 
oxide being in the outer portion of the tube and maintained at 
300°. After twenty-four hours, the cupric oxide was moved up 
until it was immediately below and at a distance of about 5 cm. 
from the indicator. The diffusion tube was then heated, and 
hydrogen admitted and allowed to escape at C under atmospheric 
pressure. The temperature of the oil-bath was raised slowly until 
a deflection of the galvanometer indicated the formation of water 
by the reduction of the oxide. The hydrogen was then stopped, 
the calcium chloride dried by means of a small heating coil, f, 
and the apparatus again evacuated for twelve hours. The platinised 
asbestos was then moved up into close proximity to the oxide and 
the experiment conducted as before. In all cases, unless otherwise 
specifically stated, the rate of flow of the gas stream was 
35 c.c. /minute. 

A series of such determinations were made with the following 
results, the term ‘‘ control ” being applied to experiments in which 
the platinised asbestos was in the outer portion of the tube : 


Reduction Temperature. 


Control ISS** 125® 140® 118® 116® 118“ 116“ 

Pt. adjacent 135*5® ♦ 124-5®* 139®* 117*5® 115® 117“ 


• Theso samplea were prepared by reduction at haphazard temperatures. 

Experiments were then made in the same manner using cylinder 
hydrogen, which contained 0*2 per cent, of oxygen and no measur- 
able amount of carbon monoxide. The gas was dried by passa^ 
through about 14 inches of phosphoric oxide and a liquid air-cool 
coil to remove possible grease or volatile phosphorus compounds. 

The following results were obtained : 


Reduction Temperature. 

118® 117® 117° 

82® 83® 82® 


116 “ 

83 “ 


Control 

Pt. adjacent 


118® 

82 * 5 ® 
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The hydrogen was found to be activated in all cases, and by 
moving the platinim progressively further from the oxide, it was 
found that no activation could be detected if the distance were 
greater than 5-5 cm., at which extreme range the reduction tem- 
perature rose to 84° and beyond which all were of the order of 117°. 

These results lead us to suppose that the activation was due 
to the presence of oxygen, and therefore experiments were made 
in which small quantities of pure oxygen were mixed with pure 
hydrogen. A side tube with a ground joint was introduced at U. 
riie joint was lubricated with pasty phosphoric acid and mercuiy- 
sealed, and the tube contained a known weight of purified potassium 
permanganate. Pure oxygen was then generated by carefully and 
regularly warming the permanganate, the liquid air-cooled tap 
?erving to remove any moisture. Then, the rate of flow of the gas 
stream, the time of the experiment, and the loss of weight of the 
aermanganate being known, the percentage of oxygen added was 
letermined. In such a series the results were ; 


Control. 

Pt, adjacent. 

Activity range (cm.). 

118° 

83° 

5-5 

118 

82*5 

5-0 

117 

83 

50 

117 

83 

5*6 

lid 

83-5 

6-5 

118 

83 

6 0 


Reduction Temperature. 

% Oxygen. 

0-21 
0-15 
012 
0-08 
0-06 
0-02 

Owing to difficulty in maintaining a steady ev^olution of oxygen, 
b was found impossible to work with quantities less than 002 per 
ent. by this method. In all these cases the range of activity was 
gain about 5 *5 cm. 

, Pease and Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2197) claim : 

(1) That the reduction of copper oxide by hydrogen is auto- 
atalytio, depending on the formation of copper nuclei in the 
opper oxide surfaces, and that reduction takes place only at these 

uterfaces. 

f presence of oxygen is anticatalytic to the reduction 

This second view supports the observations of Bone and Wheeler 
nil. Tmm., 1906, 206, [4], i). 

^ if tbe first point raised 

fore sliph+l, consequence, once the copper oxide 

ligit be tlie absence of platinum 

«mtnre In 1, possibly take place at a lower tem- 

made e=^nments described, however, check controls 

r the reduction with platinum present, and in every 
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case they agreed closely with the original controls. To test this 
idea further, experiments were made in which two separate sampifg 
of oxide were prepared under identical conditions. One was used 
for the control experiment, the other being placed meanwhile in a 
vacuum desiccator. The control having been made, the oxide 
was removed and the second sample placed in its stead, and the 
experiment repeated with the platinum adjacent. In these experi- 
ments, dried cylinder hydrogen (containing 0-2 per cent, of oxygen) 
was used and the following results were obtained : 

Rediiction Temperatures. 

Control (sample 1) IIT" 116® 118“ 117-5° 

Pt. adjacent (sample 2) 83° 82® 83“ 82“ 

Thus it would seem that the lowering of reduction temperature 
in presence of platinum is not influenced by the presence or absence 
of copper-copper oxide interfaces in so far as they can be decreased 
by alternation of reduction and oxidation in the preparation of 
the sample. 

In order to investigate the possible formation of water due to 
the combustion of hydrogen on the platinum surface, experiments 
were made with platinised asbestos alone, occupying the place of 
the copper oxide. Cylinder hydrogen was dried by phosphoric 
oxide and passage through the liquid air-cooled trap. The tem- 
perature of the bath was raised slowly to 80° and maintained at 
80 — 85° for two and a halt hours, and was then again raised slowly 
to 110° and kept at 110—120° for a further two and a half hours, 
due allowance thus being made for possible adsorption on the walls 
of the tube. At neither temperature was water indicated. Analysis 
of the issuing gas showed it to be deficient in oxygen, the amount 
of which could not be estimated accurately. 

The experiment was repeated at 80—85°, the gas stream being 
passed for six hours. The platinised asbestos w^as then withdrawn 
to the outer portion of the tube, and heated at 300°, a stream of 
dry nitrogen being passed in place of the hydrogen. The presence 
of water in the nitrogen stream could then be detected by the 
indicator. On repeating the experiment at 80—85°, it wa5 found 
that the hydrogen stream had to be passed for at least 
hours before the moisture indicator was affected. The effect wj 
a cumulative one in that the conductivity of the calcium c on e 
increased very slowly, a definite deflection of the 
being obtained only after twelve hours. At 1 10 120 , t e sa 
effect was produced in eight to nine hours. . 

The whole series of experiments was repeated, 
of platinised asbestos and of cupric oxide being van 
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0-5 gram and 1 -5 grams, (2) the rate of flow of the hydrogen and 
of the mixtures being varied between 10 and 100 c.c. /minute. 

The results obtained confirmed those of the earlier experiments, 
except that with rates of flow of 75 — 100 c.c. /minute the reduction 
temperatures with platinum adjacent varied over a range of 84 — 90®, 
and the range of activity decreased to about 2 cm. 

Experiments in which plugs of glass-wool and purified phosphoric 
oxide were introduced between the platinised asbestos and the 
copper oxide indicated that for a certain period, ranging between 
fifteen and sixty minutes, the activity was destroyed, but after 
that period the results were the same as before. 

Discussion, 

Kegarding the activation of hydrogen by these methods, the 
results of Anderson are confirmed. It is clear, however, that the 
activation is not a property of pure hydrogen, but can be attributed 
to the presence of traces of oxygen, amounts as low as, and perhaps 
lower than, 0*02 per cent, being sufficient to produce it. It is 
probable that, although Anderson took precautions to remove 
oxygen, some was left, although the amount should have been less 
than 0‘02 per cent. 

We have shown that some combustion of the hydrogen does take 
place on the platinum at 80 — 85°, and also at 1 10 — 120°, but that 
the water formed, or at least most of it, is retained on the surface. 
The effect is cumulative and a considerable period must elapse 
before the surface becomes sufficiently saturated to allow of enough 
water passing on to affect the indicator, upon which the effect is 
again cumulative, the conductivity increasing very slowly and not 
rapidly as in the case of copper oxide reduction. 

If the pressure measurements of Anderson be con.sidered, it 
would seem that the active hydrogen is not the tri atomic gas of 
Usher (T., 1910, 97, 400), Lind (J. Arner, Chem. Soc., 1919, 40, 
454), Collie and Patterson (P., 1913, 41, .545), Chattock and Tyndall 
{Phil. Mag,, 1908, [vi], 16, 24), and Wendt {J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 
1920, 42, 930). 

Bone and Wheeler (Trane. Faraday Soc,, 1922, 51, 659) explain 
the activation of gases on surfaces as due to ionisation on desorption. 

Venkataramaiah and Swamy (Froc, Sci, ^4^^. Maharajah's College^ 
Vizmnagram, Dec., 1922, p, 23; Chem. AhstractSy 1923, 17, 1908) 
ave shown that hydrogen is activated by diffusion through platinum 
r pa adium at 400 — 500°, and that the gas produced is probably 
discharges a gold-leaf electroscope. 

TA ^^ith hydrogen alone, Wendt and Landauer (J. Amer. 

oc., 1922, 44, 610) have shown that formation of triatomic 
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hydrogen is effected by contact with a heated platinum 'wire 
Venkataramaiah {J, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1923, 42, 930) has described 
the activation of hydrogen by the combustion of hydrogen and 
oxygen on hot platinum surfaces, and claims that in the reaction 
the gases are ionised and triatomic hydrogen results. All the 
experiments in which the production of triatomic hydrogen is 
claimed were carried out at high temperatures, or, as in the cases 
of Usher and Lind, by a-particle bombardment; whilst in the 
present work it is certain that the temperature in general never 
rises above 120®. At these temperatures it does not seem likely 
that increase in electron emission or ionisation should he sufficient 
to impart to the gas its greater activity. Also since the introduce 
tion of plugs of glass-wool and phosphoric oxide have been showi 
to have no effect on the activation other than that of retarding it, 
the possibility of reduction by hydrogen atoms or ions is precluded 
since they will not survive such treatment. A possible e^lanation 
of the activation therefore presents itself in the formation ol 
triatomic hydrogen either by ionisation by desorption, or by the 
local high temperatures which must result from the small amoimlg 
of combustion. It must be remembered that the amount of 
triatomic hydrogen produced under these conditions must be very 
small, and it is not surprising that Anderson’s pressure measure- 
ments did not indicate any molecular rearrangement. 

From comparison with other experimental work, we can only 
come to the conclusion that the activity is due to the formation 
of small amounts of triatomic hydrogen, and that the apparent 
differences in its behaviour as compared with that of the substance 
produced by Wendt and others are due more to differences of 
concentration than of constitution ; this view, how^ever, does not 
preclude the possible occurrence of a different modification of 
triatomic hydrogen . The energy hypothesis, as offered by Anderson, 
does not seem necessary to explain the observed phenomena. 

Summary. 

(1) Low temperature activation of pure hydrogen by contact 
with platinised asbestos does not occur. 

(2) It has been shown that traces of oxygen down to 0’02 
cent, will promote the activation, and that there is combustion 
of some of the hydrogen during the process. 

(3) The active hydrogen produced under these conditions is 
unstable — only persisting for a distance of 6 cm. from the activating 
surface, thus confirming the results of Anderson and Judd 
The activity is apparently independent of the amount of platmiuH) 
hut varies slightly with the time of contact. 
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(4) It is thought that the activity is due to the production of 
triatomio hydrogen in very small quantities, promoted by ionisation 
induced by the local high temperature of the combustion. 

In conclusion, the authors thank Professor P. G. Bonnan, at 
whose suggestion this investigation was made, for his advice and 
helpful criticism, and Dr. Judd Lewis and Mr. Colin Campbell for 
communicating their results, 

Ths Sib Wtt.t.tam Hamsay Inoboanic and 
Physical Chemistbt Labobatobzes, 

Univebsity College, London, {RecHvedt June 6iA, 1923.] 


CCLXXX . — The Hydroferrocyanidea and Hydroferri^ 
cyanides of the Organic Bases, Pari //, 

By William Murdoch Gumming, 


In continuation of work already described (T., 1922, 121 , 1287), 
several new hydroferrocyanides have been prepared j their pro- 
perties conform with the results already obtained. Attempts to 
prepare hydroferrocyanides of ethylenediamine, pyrrole, carbazole, 
and 3-ammocarbazole have been unsuccessful. The salts were all 
precipitated in acid solution. 


Unless stated otherwise,, the formulae of the following salts are 
of the t^e (Base) 2 ,H 4 Fe(CN)e, 2 H 20 . 

Piperidine ^fx/dro/en-oci/anzde.^-Yellowish-white, rhombic crystals, 
^luble in hot water, the solution being decomposed on continued 
boiling; decomposed by acetyl chloride in the cold. The salt 
becomes bright yellow, then orange on heating; it turns bright 
^een on standing, the base being given off (Found : Fe = 13'10* 
N = 26-«. Calc., Fe= 13-27; N = 26-54 per cent.). The salt 
examined crystallographically by Hiortdahl {Jahresbericht, 1886, 1, 

but n prisms, (C^HiiN)4,H,Fe(CN)e.3H20, 

ut no indication was given of the method of preparation 

C4Hi„N2,H,Fe(CN)„H20.-<}men, 

prSi h yellowish-green 

ieeomnosed ^^om the solution on boiling; not 

brigbt^!of anhydride. The salt changes to 

N - ■liM rt teatmg and is stable (Found: Fe =17-44 - 
fdf™?* 7 ’ == ; N = 35-00 per cent.). 

Wiite rloir. C2oH2iN,H,Fe(CN)„3H20.- 

byeatwlted so/i?" ^“8®’ P^^Ptated only 

»nd soluble in pt ®'J°®yanide solution ; fairly soluble in water 
excess of sodium ferrocyanide solution, both solu- 
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tions being decomposed on boiling. The salt turns blue on standing 
(Found; Fe = 13-06; N = 23-11. Calc., Fe = 13-17; N = 23-1)6 
per cent.). The salt loses its water of crystallisation on keeping 
for twenty-four hours in a desiccator over concentrated sulphuric 
acid (Found : Fe = 14-97. Calc.. Fe = 13-09 per cent.). 

Methvldiphenylamine Hydrofenocyamde, 

NMePh2,H4Fe(CN)6,7H20. 

The base is soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid, but is 

precipitated on dilution. When saturated sodium ferrocyunide 
solution is added to the solution, a hydroferrocyanide as well as 
the base is precipitated ; tbe base is removed by washing with 
absolute alcohol. White square plates, decomposed by hot water, 
the base l>eing liberated as an oil ; soluble in hot absolute alcohol, 
no decomposition taking place on boiUng. Like the free base, it 
gives a violet coloration, turning blue then black on heating, with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The salt gives ofE water on heating 
and turns green on keeping (Found; Fe = 10-54; N = lS-55. 
Calc., Fe = 10-66; N = 18-66 jx-r cent.). 

TeiramethyUiaminodiphtnylmelhane Hydroferrocyamde, 
CH2(CuH4-NMej)2,H4Fe(CN)u,2H20. 

—White prisms, shghtly soluble in water, from which it crystallises 
in green prisms; the solution decomposes on continued boiling. 
The salt turns green on keeping (Found; Fe = 11-01. Cak., 


Ke = 11-06 per cent.). 

Hexamefhylenetetra 7ni n e Hydrof e rrocyanide, 

(C«H,,Nj2tH4Fe(CN)e,7H20. 

-Green rhombic prisms, fairly soluble in cold, readily soluble m hot 
water flora which it crystallises in greenish-yellow needles; the 
solution on continued boiling deposits a bright green precipitate 
the usual decomposition not taking place. The salt turns brig 
yellow on heating, much water being given off ; it is stable on e p- 
imr (Found ; Fe = 8-96. Calc., Fe = 9-00 per cent.). The 

greenish-yeUow needles formed on crystalUsation 

fTntain SH^O, and have similar properties (Found; he -8-4. 

Calc., Fe = 8-75 per cent.). 

Dimethylaminoazobenzene Hydroferrocyamde D pXred 

slightly soluble in water and soluble in absolute 
solutions which are not decomposed on continue b g 
turned yellow by alkalis. The salt gives ^ val»ur^ 
yellow, when heated, but is stable on standing (Found . 

Calc., Fe = 7-97 per cent.). 

Mon<melhyl-^-aminophenol HydroferrKyam e, 

(HO-C«H4-NHMe)2.H4kc(CN)e.3H.O- py 

—White, diamond-shaped prisms with a blue g 
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precipitfl'tcd by saturated ferrocyanide solution. The green solu- 
tion in hot water becomes brownish-yellow and is decolorised by 
alkali. The salt becomes lemon-green, giving off water, when 
heated, and blue on keeping (Found : Fe 10*83, 10*90. Calc., 
Ye = 10*85 per cent.). 

Hydroferrocyanides of Basic Dyestuffs. — Insoluble salts form when 
saturated ferrocyanide solution is added to acid solutions of the 
basic dyestuffs. These compounds should prove useful for isolating 
such dyestuffs. Most of these salts, owing to their insolubility, 
have badly-defined crystalline structure, some being practically 
amorphous. They give off highly coloured vapours when heated, 
have in general the same colour as the dyestuffs from which they 
are prepared, and are generally stable. Owing to the difficulty 
of preparing some of the dyestuffs in a pure form, definite formulae 
could not be assigned to all the hydroferrocyanides. The dyestuffs 
examined were Bismarck brown, auramine, chrysoidine Y, magenta, 
malachite-green, methyl- violet, proflavine, and acriflavine. 

B ismi rc h b rown Hydrofe rrocyanide , 


CeHJN2-C6H3(NH2)2]2,H4Fe{CN)„H,0. 
-Reddish-brown plates, giving off heavy orange vapours when 
heated ; almost insoluble in water (Found : Fe = 9-60. Calc. 
Fe = 9-65 per cent.). 

Chrysoidine Y (Diaminoazobenzene) Hydroferrocyanide, 

[Ph-K2-C6H3(NH2)2l3,H4Fe(CN)e,4H20. 

—Dark red needles, giving off heavy orange vapours when heated ; 
slightly soluble in hot water to give an orange-coloured solution 
which is not decomposed on boiling. Slightly soluble in boiling 
absolute alcohol (Found : Fe = 6-03. Calc., Fe = 6-06 per cent.) 

Auramne Hydroferrocyanide, Ci,H3iN3,H4Fe(CN)3,JH„0.— Buff- 
eoloured plates which turn bright red when heated, white fumes 
herng evolved. Slightly soluble in boiling water, giving a green 
solution which IS only slightly decomposed on continued boiling; 

Fe- ii\o ■ J’e = 11-33. Calc 

per cent.). 

Jmatirort™°“ foregoing results is that an 

'wocvanide ) f basic will form a hydro- 

■o™ rhir ’ aromatic compound which will 

4ity to suchl; an alkyl group increases the 

‘'Msotation a result wv”k hydroferrocyanide is formed in 

bw ; o-aniaidre seems contrary to the generally accepted 

‘ad dimethylarainoavoh/ '^'a^oophenol, methyldiphenylamine, 
wylaramoazobenzene form definite salte, whilst the 
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corresponding non-methyl-substituted compounds do not. Ijig 
formation of salts in the case of the first two compounds sho^ 
that the basicity is increased whether the methyl group is 
stituted in the hydroxyl or in the amino-group. 

The purity of an aromatic base may be determined by an 
estimation of the iron in the hydroferrocyanide, except in the 
case where isomerides are present which form hydroferrocyanides 
of identical composition, for example, the phenylenediaminea. In 
the same way, such an estimation could be used for identifying 
certain bases; for example, quinoline and woquinoline hydro 
ferrocyanides contain 11*59 and 11*81 per cent, of iron, respectively 

Hydroferrocyanides Precipitated in Alcohdic In puj, 

suance of the work of Eisenberg {AnnaUn^ 1880, 205, 265), hydro, 
ferrocyanides were formed by adding a cold saturated solution oi 
hydroferrocyanic acid to a cold solution of the base in absolute 
alcohol. In some cases the salts were precipitated at once in 
others only after standing. In the former cases, more and more 
dilute solutions of the bases were used until the precipitates were 
of definite crystalline structure when examined under the micro- 
scope ; the salts were then washed with absolute alcohol and with 
ether and dried by suction. 

Their properties are similar to those of the salts already described. 
They are not decomposed by cold concentrated sulphuric acid, but 
dissolve on heating, the sulphate of the base being precipitated 
on cooling. In the case of para-substituted bases, colorationa 
were obtained with cold concentrated nitric acid except in the 
case of p-bromo- and p-nitroso-dimethylaniline. The salts have 
generally the same crystalline structure and are more soluble in 
water than the corresponding salts precipitated in acid solution, 
and the solutions in water are only slightly decomposed on con- 
tinued boiling ; in many cases, the free base is liberated by hot 
water. They are highly coloured, but are not so stable as the 
corresponding salts precipitated in acid solution. 

The analysis of these salts was carried out as before. Many of 
the salts correspond to the general formula (Ba 8 e) 4 ,H 4 l’e(CN)e 
found by Eisenberg (loc. ct^.) for the aniline salt. Another series 
of salts was obtained in which the general formula was 
(Ba 8 e) 2 ,H 4 Fe(CN) 8 . In several cases alcohol of crystallis&t^^ 
was present. Except where the bases were volatile, this co 
usually be identified by the iodoform and the ethyl acetate 

Hydroferrocyanides of certain hydrazo-compounds have 
prepared ; salts of such compounds have hitherto not been 
From what has been said before, these compounds * 

and the author believes that this basicity is produced y ^ 
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molecular change (compare this vol., p. 2470). The combination 
between base and acid is loose, for treatment with ether removes 
a part of the base. 

The influence of acidic groups was also studied in this case 
with the same results as before. When an acidic group was present 
no hydroferrocyanide was precipitated in alcoholic solution. So 
the same rule with regard to basicity also applies to this class of 
hydroferrocyanides. The only compound so far examined which 
gives a hydroferrocyanide in alcoholic solution but not in acid or 
neutral solution is diphenylamine, and the hydroferrocyanide is 
only precipitated from a saturated solution of the base. 

The formal®, etc., of the compounds prepared are given in the 
foUowing table. Where nothing appears in the third column, 
the crystaUine structure and properties are similar to those of 
the corresponding salt precipitated in acid solution. Tor conveni- 
ence, the symbols A, B, and C are used for base, H4Fe{CN) and 
CjHjO, respectively, while solubility in water and in alcohol is 
denoted by s and ss, respectively. 


Base. 

Aniline 

m-Toluidine 

p-Xylidine 

p-Nitrosodimcthyl 

aniline 

p-Broraodimethyl- 

aniiihe 

Diphenylamine 

woQuinoline 

o-Tolmdine 

p-Toluidine 

Methylaniline 

Dimethylaniline 

ilethyldiphenyl- 

amine 

a-Xaphthylamine 

0-XaphthyIamine 


Formula. 


Benadine 

<>-ToUdine 

o-Dianisidine 

I^yndine 

Quinoline 


A^yBy2iO 

A^yBy^^C 

A 

A^yByC 


A:,yB,C 

Ay2B,4.C 

Ay2B,^C 

A^yByxC 

A^,By\C 


structure, etc. 

White prisms, s. 

Yellowish-green , 
rhombohedraJ. s. 

White, rhombohedral. s. 

White prisms, ss. 

Greenish -white, 
prismatic needles, s. (C - 

Y ellowish - whi te , 
rhombohedral. 

Yellowish .green prisms, s. 

Yellow, rhombo- 
hedral. ss. 

VVhite, lustrous, 

rhombolicdral. s. 

White, rhombohedral. 

Buff, cubic prisms. 

White plates. 


Found. 

9-46 

8-57 

8-09 

10- 84 

8- 99 

9- 91 

11- 80 
12-15 
48-73 C 

5- 84 

12- 32 
11-65 

9-46 

6- 84 
6-66 

6-90 

13- 48 
13-75 


\elIow, rhombohedral. 
Orange prisms. 


(N 23-90 N ^ 


(N == 


11-45 
23-15 N 


Calc. 

9-47 

8-66 

8-00 

10- 85 

9-09 

9-92 

11- 81 
12-14 

^ 49-45J 

8- 90 

12- 36 
11-64 

9- 44 
6-86 
6-69 

6-88 

13- 52 
13-76 
24-07) 

11-45 

23-10) 


iron varied fr^m 

definite comiXisitinn t j ^ during a few hours, so that a 

per XT Th ^ (for = 3/4, Fe = 

exxm!' ■ the quinoline 

4o 
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eompound in alcohol. The methyldiphenylamine and diphenyl^ 
amine salts are the only ones soluble in absolute alcohol and no 
decomposition takes place on boiling. The aqueous solution of 
the p-mtrosodimethylaniline salt is not decomposed on boiling. 

Hydrojerrocyanides of Uydrazo-compoujids. — k saturated solution 
of hydroferroeyanic acid in absolute alcohol was added to a like 
solution of the hydrazo-compound in the cold. The salt that was 
precipitated on keeping was washed with absolute alcohol and 
dried by suction. The hydrazo-compound was completely pro- 
cipitated as its salt in this way. These salts are insoluble in water 
or in boiling absolute alcohol; they are decomposed by boiling 
water. The hydrazo-compound is liberated by the action of 
alkali. The salts are decomposed by boiling acetic anhydride but 
not by boiling acetyl chloride. On standing, they turn blue 
hydrocyanic acid being evolved. Ether partly dissolves the base 
in the cold. 

Hydrazobenzene kydroferrocyanide, 0 cH 5 -NH 2 »N’CgH 5 ,H 4 h'e(CN) 5 , 
forms white, lustrous plates (Found : Fe = 14*07 ; K 27-94. 
Calc., Fe = 14-00; N = 28-00 per cent.). o-Hydrazotoluene kydro^ 
Jerrocyanide, CgH 4 Me*KH 2 ‘N*C 6 H 4 Me, 2 H 4 Fo(CN)g, forms white, 
lustrous plates with a green tinge (Found : Fe = 17*30. Calc., 
Fe = 17*39 per cent.). 

Hydrojerrocyanides Precipitated in Neutral Solution. ~~ln the 
earlier paper, it was pointed out that p-loluidine does not form a 
hydroferrocyanide in acid solution, a property which was utilised 
in the separation of o- and p-toluidines. When, how*ever, ferro- 
cyanide solution was added to a saturated solution of p-toluidme 
hydrochloride a definite salt was formed. This reaction has been 
extended to other hydrochlorides and a new series of salts obtained 
of the general formula (Base)3,li4Fe(CN)g,:rH20. These salts have 
the same properties as those already described. In some cases 
the base was dissolved in concentrated or dilute hydrochloric acid 
until the solution was neutral to eongo-red and saturated at the 
ordinary temperature, and a saturated or dilute sodium ferro- 
cyanide solution w^as added as required. 

Pyridine and isoquinoline form double salts with sodium feiW- 
cyanide which are very soluble in wmter. 

The formulae, etc., of these salts arc given in the following 
C in this case reprcst'iiling one molecule of water of crj^stallisatioD 

Pyridine and inoQuinoline Sodiuin Ferrocyaaidcs.—^^l^^^^ 
centrated hydrochloric acid was added to pyridine 
in such amount as to leave excess of the base, an t e ^ ^ 
solution treated with saturated sodium ferrocyaiiide 
colour change to orange took place and crystals then sepa 
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Base. 

Aniline 

o-ToIuicline 


f- 

Benzidine 

o-Tolidine 

o-Phenylene- 

diamine 

)«- M 

P’ 


FormtiJa. 

A^,B,2C 

A:,,B,C 


A^,B,a 

a'b 


Crystalline 
structure, etc. 

8 . 

Green diamond plate.s. 

Greenish-grey plates. 
White, prismatic 
needles. 

White prisms. 

White plates. 

Brown, rhombo- 
hedral. s. 

Buff, diamond plates. 
Pale green plates. 


Iron per cent. 
Pound. Calc. 


(N: 


1003 
23-09 
8-28 
(N 20-70 
10-07 
10-02 
(C - 58-73 
(H ^ 6 02 

7- 11 

8- 04 

12-41 

12- 48 

13- 00 


10-02 

22-95) 

8-23 

20-59) 

10-09 

10-09 

58-38) 

5-94) 

7- 12 

8- 07 

12 45 
12-45 
12-96 


These crystals fused when heated, giving off the base, and on igni 
tion left a residue (about 70 per cent.) containing sodium and irai. 
In the case of pyridine two salts were isolated. The salts are very 
soluble in water and insoluble in absolute alcohol, and become 
slightly green when kept. The cyanogen in these cases was readily 
estimated by Williams’s method {J. Soc. Chem Ind 1012 
4C8; see T., 1922, 121, 1292). ’ ’ ’ 

Pyridmceodiumjerrocyanide, (CgH,N)„Na,Fe(CN)e, forms white 
lustmus plates (Found: ON = 33-86. Calc., CN = 33-76 wr 
cent.). Another crop of crystals of the same composition 
btamed by adding saturated ferrocyanide solution to the mother 
honor, the crystals obtained by eyaporation of the Zther 
honor wi hout the addition of ferrocyanide gaye no pyridinTwhen 
ated; they consisted of square, yellow j^ates and^p^are^to 

(F^ d represented by the formula Na,Fe(C\) 7H O 

(lound: CX ^ 36'06 Da Ip P\r o- 

theoriginal ^Fol^d “alTSc ^ CV - f 

Seated. The salt is^ 11 become yellow, thou green, when 
thi si -'-Wo in\ot water” 

Nal decomp„.,itioJ. Thf salt'" • "I'm the 

F = 20-15. Lie. Fe = 8-86; 

I ^^l^^^tioYis.-~-Isolatin» L ^ ~ cent.). 

f^rcial ProducL To a ^iphenykimine frwn the Com- 

lute absolute alcoholic solution of the 

4o 2 
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commercial product, which usually contains a considerable pro. 
portion of aniline, is added a saturated solution of hydroferrocyanic 
acid in absolute alcohol. The aniline salt, which is immediatelj 
precipitated, is removed and washed with a Uttle absolute alcohol 
The diphenylaniiiie is obtained from the filtrate, after concentration, 

by treatment with caustic soda. rr i. 

Separation of Quinoline from isoQumolme.—lo the mi.xtme is 
added concentrated hydrochloric acid in sufficient quantity lo 
leave excess of the bases present. Saturated sodium ferrocyanide 
solution is added; after some time, a mixture is precipitated 
consisting of the red crystals of the normal neutral hydroferro. 
cyanide of quinoline along with the white plates of woquinoline 
sodium ferrocyanide. This mixture is filtered off and washed with 
absolute alcohol. The residue is treated with water, when the 
isoquinoline salt passes into solution, leaving the insoluble quinoline 
compound The bases are then liberated in the usual way. This 
separation coupled with that already given in the earlier paper 
(lx cit p 1298) effects a separation of quinoline and woquinolm 
from mixtures containing pyridine and its homologues such as 
are present in the higher-boiling bases obtained from coal far. 

The author wishes again to thank Professor P. J. Wilson for 
his kind interest in this work. 


The Royai. Technical College, 
GLASGO^Y. 


\_Received, June 1923 .] 


CCLXXXI. — Reduction of NitronapJithalenes. Pmll 
■ Reduction of a-Nitronaphihakne. 

By WiixiAM Murdoch Gumming and James Kino SiEa. 

Thh work was undertaken in order, loiIvMt this i* 

naphthalene to the i n hlC proved u,». 

naphthidine. Reduction in alkaline 

cessful, a neutral reducing agent temF«*® 

factory agent was zinc dust and ammomu p R .P, 84, IK 

of 70“ Below this temperature, Jtthylamiac. « 

«.naphthylhydroxylamine, and above ^ Jr, obtah*^ 

formed. The azoxy-, azo-, and hytozojo ^ ^ 

by this means, the requisite quantity of zinc 8 
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yellow plates and red, rhombic crystals, both melting at 127°. 
The yellow modification is phototropic, being converted into the 
red modification on exposure to bright sunlight for a few minutes 
or to ultra-violet light. Very sharp prints were obtained by expos- 
ing paper, moistened with a very dilute alcoholic solution of the 
yellow modification, to sunlight behind a photographic negative. 
This colour change was noticed by Wacker (Annalen, 1901, 317 
375), and is also referred to by Baudisch and Furst {Ber., 1912 45* 
3426), who explain it as being due to the conversion of aa'-azoxy- 
naphthalene into a-naphthaleneazo-a-naphthol on exposure to 
light. 

The view of the present authors is that the change from the 
yellow to the red modification is represented by a change of structure 

from to Isomerides, 0:NR:NR' and O^NRT’NR, 


of the second type have already been isolated by Angeli and others 
{Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1915, [v], 22 , i, 201, 282 ; Gazzetta, 1916, 46 , 
ii, 67), and two modifications of azoxybenzene and azoxytoluene 
byReissart (Ber., 1909, 42 , 1364). 

The authors also suggest that the two forms of the hydrazo- 
compound isolated by them represent isomerides of a similar tvne 
namely NHR-NHR and NRINH.R, The existence of th^ 
isomendes seems to afford additional evidence in favour of the 
iormute assigned to the two modifications of the azoxy-compounds 
yhich would respectively produce them on reduction. 


-CiAVEBIMElirTAL. 


^ Alkdine Reduction, —The a-nitronaphthalene, crystallised ten 

IS S s Kuhlbeig, Allien, 

tei'sV’L f’ 1884,223, 247, gives m.p! 

[failed' to^ive '" 'Tw amalgam in alcoholic solution 

kmalo ® ^ satisfactory results. When a large excess of 

there was 

fy JawoJkw r^^A™!’ “r ^ resembhng that obtained 

podium hSSmT'^-’ n f in small quantity. 

Frying out thf* P • ^ failed as reducing agent. On 

fcouf sodiuL hv^^H "n with 5 per cent, 
pnantity of a br^n ^ ®1“^1 ™lunie of alcohol, a small 

panding. This had n compound was deposited after 

Klt tofee frl , and was extremely 

hydroxide appeals to hinder reduction to the azoxy 
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compound and tends to produce tar and naphthylamme. The dob 
implant results are summarised in the following table : 


% NaOH in 
aqueous 
soln. 

20 
20 


Solvent. 
No solvent 
Benzene 
No solvent 
Alcohol 
Alcohol 


Temp. 
105 ^^ 
80 
100 
70— Til 
70— 7i: 


Products. 

Tar, CioHt'NHj, and a little 
Tar, C,oH,-NH 2 ; no C NO j delected. 
CinHj’NOj, tar (little reduction). 
(ljoH7'NOg, brown deposit; no tar. 
CioH,-N 02, brown deposit, tur. 


In ceneral, with concentrations of sodium hydroxide higher 
than 5 per cent, and at temperatures exceeding 75°, the products 
of reduction are <i-naphtliylamine and tar, wliilst at lower tempera- 
tures and concentrations little reduction ocoui-s. 

Neutral Seduction. — ocx'-Azo.njnapht/ialcne. Attempts to cAiry 
out the reduction according to Waeke. 's directions {loc. cit.) wre 
not successful as on addition of water to the filtrate tarnng always 
took nlace. Azoxynaphthalene was finally isolated m the iollowine 
manner • Twenty grams of a-nitronaphthalene, 175 c.c. of !l(l 
ner cent alcohol, 50 c.c. of water, and 40 grams of 
^loride were heated together on the water-bath at 70“, the mlro- 
naphthalene going completely into .solution, hut some of t e 
ammonium chloride remaining undissolvcd. To this solution J 
grams of zinc dust were added at such a rate that the temperature 
Ls maintained at 70-75°; above 75°, tarring took place an 
below 10^ a part of the nitronaphthalene was precipitated^ lb 
solution, ^vhich gradually changed from yellow to red, was hhem 
hot the residue extracted willi boiling 90 per cent, alooiio/, and 
:ombiiied extract and filtrate cooled. The “ 

pixioipitate was nmiovcd and the Wtrate coiiemif.ated u 

dtamlArf PH.™--. . luOb.... Z:, « 

for more than twelve hours or if lioatcd, the hltraie 

in colour and deeomixisition took iilace. The and 

extracted with warm water to ’'cno’'® r"i tiv efflorescentneedte 
then several times with alcohol ; white, sig i y . , W 

of a zinc compound remained, which ^ . Zn = 54-11; 

dissolved readily in dilute hydroclilonc acid Itouna • 

"f" „.75: NH, = 5-95. 2NH,Gl,5Zn(OH)arc-quir «Zn- 
01 = 11-66; NH, = 5-65 per cent.]. ^ ,l,e alkali# 

1892, 115 , 940), in an investigation on the /| 
earths, obtained a compound which he belie fjon «i 

composition. He, liowevcr, gave no details oi P i 

analysis. ^viracts was recry^*’' 

The product obtained from the alcoholic • , cwW 

Used from alcohol and the yellow crystals po 
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melted at 127° and displayed the characteristic reactions of 
aa'-azoxynaphthalene (Found : N — 9*33. Calc., N = 9-39 per 
cent.). 

On slow crystallisation of an alcoholic solution, red, rhombic 
crystals, m. p. 127°, were obtained together with those of the yellow 
variety. The red crystals readily grew in the solution and were 
easily separated from the yellow by mechanical means. They were 
also obtained by evaporation of a solution of the yellow variety 
in chloroform. The yellow cr 3 ^tals gradually became red on 
exposure to bright sunlight or to the rays from a mercury vapour 
lamp. This change took place more quickly in alcoholic .solution, 
the light yellow solution becoming deej) red. 

aa d w c. —a -Nitro naphthalene w’as reduced to the 
azoxy-com pound as described above and 7 grams of zinc dust were 
then added to the mixture, the temj>eratur(' being maintained at 
70-7a°. In this case, as in tho preceding, the heat evolved was 
considerably greater towards the end of the reaction, necessitating 
slower addition of the zinc ; in all a])out forty- five minutes w^ere 
required for the reduction. After lilt rat ion at 50'' and treatment 
of the residue in small portions with dilute liydrochloric acid to 
remove a-naphthyJamine and zinc oxide, red, rhombic crystals 
together with a small quantity of the azoxy-com pound and a few 
colourless plates remained. Extraction with 90 per cent, alcohol 
and repeated crystallisjit ion from the same solvent and finally from 
absolute alcoliol yielded red crystals, in. p. 180", of azonaphthaleno 
(Neitski and Goll, Ber., 1885, 18 , 297, 3252). A current of air 
passing through an alcoholic solution of the substance sufiiced to 
oxidise it to the azoxy-compouiul. 

The filtrate from the reduction proiliict after treatment with 



1 . - uescnoea 

solntin^ quantity of alcohol was added when the 

eomnIp1.>i niaxintiini redness in order to dissolve 

of mli.tinn A ^zouaphthalene, part of which had been thrown out 
lieoamp cdi i addition of 45 grains of zinc the’ solution 

fspid filtratin' n” *0 air, it reddened very quickly; 

‘Icohol Was ^ 'Edition of a little zinc, about two-thirds of the 
of aniinonium^^i''^^j^ reduced pressure, and the white mass 

quicklv aa oxide, and hydrazonaphthalene dried 

y possible and treated with absolute alcohol, in which 
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hydrazonaphthalene is fairly stable; the addition, however of 
small quEintity of water readily brought about oxidation on 
to air. aa'-Hydrazonaphthalene was finally obtained in 
needles, m. p. 274« (Found: N = 9.76. 

N = 9*79 per cent.) ; a few diamond-shaped plates always occunrd 
mixed with the needles. A current of air passed through a dilute 
alcoholic solution of the hydrazo- compound oxidised it to the 
azoxy-compound, but when part of the alcohol was removed from 
more concentrated solution under reduced pressure azonaphthalene 
was deposited. The hydrazo-conipound was treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid at 70'^; addition of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid caused no separation, but sodium hydroxide precipitated a 
white compound, which, recrystallised from alcohol, formed colour- 
less needles, m. p. 273'", corresponding to the dinaphtfayline of 
Neitski and Goll (m. p. 273®). With oxidising agents a solution 
of the hydrochloride gave a brown coloration. On diazotisation 
and coupling with R salt, a rod dyestuff was obtained, 

Kajpihthidine. — This compound was obtained by reducing azoxy 
naphthalene in glacial acetic acid solution by means of stannous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid; under similar conditions, a-nitro- 
naphthalene is not reduced. Reduction readily took place and no 
a-naphthylamine was detected. The white compound precipitated 
on addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid was washed vith 
dilute hydrochloric acid and its aqueous solution treated with 
sodium hydroxide ; the base crystallised from alcohol in silvery 
plates, m. p. 198'^. The solution of the hydrochloride gave a carmine 
coloration wnth oxidising agents. On diazotisation and coupling 
with R salt, a dye was obtained the aqueous solution of vvhicli 
was reddish -violet with a blue fluorescence. 

After reduction of a-nitronaphthalene to the hydrazo -compound 
the reduction mixture was filtered quickly and dilute sulphuric acid 
added to the filtrate, when a crystalline compound was immediately 
throwm down. This was recrystallised several times from alcohol, 
from 'which it separated in colourless, silky needles, melting at 216' 
and giving the characteristic reactions of a secondary amine. It 
was the dinaphthyleneimine obtained by Neitski and Gull after 
boiling naphthidine for some time wth dilute hydrochloric acid 
(Found ; * N — 5*16. Calc., N = 5-24 per cent.). It readily gave 
a benzoyl derivative, colourless plates, m, p. 119®, Its formation 
ia represented by the following scheme ; the sulphate of the base 
was not obtained. 

5ioH6>nH + NH,* 
CioHg-NH. C,„H6 
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Constitution of ih£> Two Forms of Azoxynaphthalene, — Photographs 
ji the absorption spectra of a iV'/3000 -solution of the yellow modifi- 
cation in alcohol were taken, the solution was then exposed to 
juilight for about one hour until it attained its maximum redness, 
ind photographs were again taken (Fig. 1) ; the grajjhs show that the 
compounds are not dimorphous. Conversion from the red into the 
j^ellow modification took place on dissolving the former in hot 
tlcohol and rapidly cooling the solution. Only one type of com- 
X)und is possible in the case of aa'-azonaphthalene and only one 
crystalline form was obtained. 


Fig. 1. 



Oacillalion frequencies. 

aa -A zoxynaphthaiene {yellow inodi/icadon). 

»» {red ,, ), 


the possibility of a similar change in structure occurring iii the 
ase of Jjydrazonaphthalene was investigated. Tlie filtrate from 
te reduction mixture was saturated with sulphur liioxide and 
towed to crystallise under reduced pressure, when the hydrazo- 
ompound was precipitated in diamond-shaped plates mixed with a 

UoTet TK “ converted the plates 

saturated a 1 '^o'^verted into plates by treating 

''«'vi.igit to crvw‘n- 

slowly; 0-54 gram of sulphur dioxide in 
tion was required to bring about complete conversion. 

4o* 
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The plates melt at 271'= and the needles at 274^ ; a mixture of the 

two melted at 269' 5®. . -j • , 

When a saturated solution of hydroferrocyamc acid in absolute 
alcohol was added to a similar solution of hydrazonaphthalene and 
the solution concentrated under reduced pressure a salt WM obtained 
in colourless plates [Found : Fe = 13-8o. (Ca,Hi8N2)2,3H4Fe(CN), 

requires Fe = 13-82 per cent.]. The salt was unstable and had the 
properties of such salts already described by Gumming (compare 

this voL, p. 2461). . , i j a a j . 

This result does not conflict with the view already stated with 

regard to the conversion of the hydrazo-compound into the base. 
By the action of a dilute acid the first change shown in the following 
scheme occurs. On increasing the strength of the acid or raising 
the temperature, the semidine change lakes plaw, and is followed 

by the benzidine transformation; the imine ^>NH is formed 

finally by the loss of ammonia : 

nh[RH]-nh[RH] nH2[rh];n[RH] -> nh^-r^nhirh] 


Suminary. 

1 . ocz'-Hvdrazonaphtl.alene can be formed by the direct reduction 

of a-nitroiiaphthalene in neutral solution. . . 

9 The azoxy- and hydrazo-compouiids exist m two isomenc 

to™ .1 Ih. cLlLlulion. tk* »“ '«"» ‘""k 

IS*, -i., ™ 

treating the hydrazo-compoiind with strong acids. 

The Royal Technical College, f^cccn-ed, J«„e WK 1®.] 

GLASGO^V . 


CCLXXXII.— of Benzoyl Chloride. 

Part II- 

By Edward Hope and George Cuefow 

In the previous comniunicatioii of’ the ptedw*® 

the investigation of the nature and pr P" ^ preseM' 

obtained wLn benzoyl chloride ‘ g to t^^ 

of anhydrous ferric chloride to a stage ? 

duction of one atom of chlorine inl® * ® ” ■ particulw 4' 

The present papiT deals with the products, P 
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dichloro'compounds, obtained when the reaction is carried a stage 
further. 

The chlorination was carried out at 35^^ in a similar manner and 
apparatus to that already described, but was continued until the 
increase in weight had attained a value 1'6 times that corresponding 
with the substitution of one atom of chlorine for hydrogen. The 
estimation of the individual compounds in the product was again 
carried out by repeated fractional distillation of the mixture under 
reduced pressure, collection of definite fractions, hydrolysis of 
these separately to the corresponding acid mixtures, and estimation 
of the composition of the latter. 

In the case of the monochloro -fractions, this was accomplished 
by the method previously described, and the proportions of the 
isomerides were found to be very similar to those in the mono- 
chlorinated mixture, namely, met a-, 79-3 per cent. ; ortho-, 20 per 
cent.; para-, 0-7 per cent. Compared with the previous figures, 
these are an increase of 5*5 per cent, in the ca.se of the ortho-, and a 
decrease of 4-2 and 1-3 per cent, respectively in those of the meta- 
and para-compounds. A possible explanation of the difference is 
that the meta- and para-compounds may more readily undergo 
further chlorination than the ortho-. 

The analysis also showed that, under the conditions described, 
none of the original benzoyl chloride was left unchanged, 54 per cent! 
of it was converted into monochlorobenzoyl chlorides, and 37 

per-cent, was isolated as a very definite fraction boiling at 120 

122 /12 mm., consisting of dichloro benzoyl chlorides A con 
Arabic amount of tarry matter was formed, weighing when freed 
pom iron, 7-5 per cent, of the original benzoyl chloride. 

The acid mixture from the hydrolysis of the dichloro-fraction was 
hown to contam 2:5.dichlorobenzoic acid a.s main constituent 
Lt,‘ ! proportion in the mixture. 70 per cent., was 

7 f '“olting-point curve subsequently 

'‘"d fractionally 

relondr r <'"• I*' in amount 

"ind mtt " P™P®rtion of 6-7 per cent, of this acid in the 
div f ? ®’ - ■ S-aeid (m. p. 154-4°) and 

but the enn 1 .* ’ Seemed to indicate a pure 

addition of a Sv by the fact that 

‘tagpoir Lc f r : 5-acid raised the 

t- ac^c acid . ^^*‘^**“®'**°" ‘bis product from water, 30 per 
acid, benzene, or light petroleum, and of the bari^ 

4 0*2 
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salt from water or 95 per cent, alcohol, was not successful in separ- 
ating an acid having a total melting point above 128°, or which was 
half melted below 122°. 

Oil reviewing the literature, it was found that this corresponds 
with the results recorded by some of the earlier investigators of the 
mixture of dichlorobenzoic acids obtained from the dichlorotoluene 
fraction produced in the chlorination of toluene, and it accounts 
for much of the confusion existing in the identification of the 
products of this reaction, as it was always taken to be a single pure 
compound. 

Fig. I. 


Solidification temperatJ^reJi of mixtures of m-chlorobenzoic acid 
and 2 ; 5-dichlorobenzoic acid. 



Aronheim and Dietrich {Bcr., 1875, 8, 1401), on fractionally 
crystallising the barium salts of the acid mixture from the above 
dichlorotoluene fraction, obtained acids molting at 201“ and 1 22”. 
Schultz {Annalen, 1877, 187, 260) similarly obtained acids of 
melting points 201°, 156°, and 126*5“ and considered them to be 
pure compounds. Claus and Stavonhagen [ibid.^ 1892, 269, 224) 
suggested that the latter could not be pure, on the ground that its 
melting point did not agree with that of any one of the pure dichloro- 
acids that h^d been obtained (for example, by Lellmann and Klotz, 
ibid., 1885, 231, 308), but Cohen and Dakin (T., 1901, 79, lUl) sa.r 
that the melting point of this acid is “ in fair agreement ’ with that 
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of the 2 : C-acid they prepared of melting point 139 — 140°, and 
consequently assign to it this constitution. 

A clue to the true nature of this product was obtained when the 
melting-point curve of mixtures of m-chlorobenzoic acid and 
2 : 5'dichlorobenzoic acid was determined, for the purpose of com- 
paring the effect of the latter with that of the o- or p-chlorobenzoic 
acid. 

The interesting result of this determination was that the curve 
obtained indicated the existence of a molecular compound of one 

Fig. 2. 

Solidification temperatures of mixtures of 2 : Z-dichlorohenzoic arid 
and 2 : ii-dichlorobenzoic acid. 



molecule of each acid (Fig. 1). By analogy, it was concluded that 
the above substance of melting point 128 '’ was most probably a 
similar molecular compound between the 2 : 5- and another dichloro- 
acid, and consideration of the rules of substitution made it seem 
most likely that the latter would be the 2 : 3-acid. Accordingly 
the mixed melting-point curve of the 2 : 5- and 2 : 3-dichlorobenzoic 
acids was determined (Fig. 2). Although not quite of the form 
expected, this curve indicates the existence of a molecular com- 
pound, of probably two molecules of the 2 : 5-acid with one of the 
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2 : 3-, as the slope of the curve at 66 per cent. 2 : 6-acid is within 
the range of the experimental error, but it is possible that it contains 
a greater proportion of the 2 : 5-acid, the portion of the curve 
showing the lowering of the fusion point of the 2 : 6 -acid masking 
that part of the curve that would decide this point. The curve 
also shows that over quite a large range (from 33-3 to 49 per cent, 
of the 2 : 3 -acid) the upper fusion point of such mixtures lies between 
the temperatures 126"^ and 130®. 

The products of m. p. 126 — 128® from the barium salt crystalUs- 
ation wTre showm to be mainly identical with some mixture in this 
range, by taking a mixed melting point, the somewhat lower 
temperatures probably being caused by the presence of another 
dichloro-acid in very small quantity. It w^as not possible to say 
whether the fractional crystallisation really did or did not have an 
elfect on the composition of the fractions, for as long as the com- 
position remained between these limits it was not possible to 
distinguish by melting-point determinations. 

The approximate composition of the 120" 122® fraction was thus 
shown to be 70 per cent, of 2 : 5-, 23 per cent, of 2 : 3-, and 7 per 
cent, of 3 : 4-dichlorobenzoyl chloride. 

The literature concerning the dichloro-acids obtained in the 
chlorination of benzoic acid, which seemed to be the most nearly 
related reaction with which to compare the above results, is very 
conflicting and unsatisfactory. Up to 1912, the only dichloro-acid 
definitely established as being produced in this reaction was the 
3 ; 4- acid, isolated by Beilatein and Ku hi berg {AnnalGiij 1869, 152, 
231) by means of its sparingly soluble barium salt, Claus and 
Pfeiffer {Ber., 1872, 5, 656; 1873, 6, 721) and Claus and Thiel 
{ibid,, 1875, 8, 948) overlooked this acid, but isolated an acid ol 
melting point 156®, and later observers described acids melting at 
150®, 153®, and 156®, certain observations of their properties (for 
example, by Claus and Bucher, ibid., 1887, 20, 1622) indicating that 
these acids were not identical. They have been variously described 
as being the 2:3-, 2:4-, or 2 : o-dichloro-acid, but without any 
very convincing proof. Bornwater {Bee. trav, chim., 1012, 31, 221) 
identified the 3 ; 4- and 2 : 5-aeids in his product. He also revised 
the values for the melting points of the dichlorobenzoic acids, 
to w'hich very varying values had been assigned, with the exception 
of the 2 : 3-acid. In the present work, this was redetermined, and 
found to have the value 168*3® (compare Cohen and Dakin, T., ISOI, 
79, 1128, who give the value 163®). 

Much more definite and quantitative results are given by Holleman 
for the nitration of the monochlorobenzoic acids (“ Die fikeld® 
Einfuhrang von Substitueuteu in den Benzolkern,” 1910, p- 245)- 
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Thus, nitration at 0° of o-ohlorobenzoic acid gives 84 per cent, of 
2-chloro-5'nitro-acid and 16 per cent, of 2-chloro-3*nitro-acid, of 
m-ohlorobenzoic acid gives 91*3 per cent, of 5-chloro-2-mtro-a Md 
and 8*7 per cent, of 3'Chloro-2-nitro-acid, and of p-chlorobenzgic 
acid gives the 4-chloro-3-nitro-acid. In this case, as with the 
chlorination of the chlorobenzoyl chlorides in the present investig- 
ation, the entering group seems to take up a position solely due 
to the orientating effect of the chlorine atom already present. 

Experimental. 

Chlorination of 301-2 grams of pure benzoyl chloride with the 
addition of 7*1 grams of anhydrous ferric chloride was carried out 
at 35^^ in an apparatus and manner similar to that described pre- 
viously (T., 1922, 121 , 2515). At the end of seven and a quarter 
hours the increase of weight was 12.5*4 grams, giving a total 
weight of 433*7 grams of the reaction mixture, a clear deep red 
solution. 

Distillation of the Reaction Mixlnre. — 285*5 Grams of the liquid 
were weighed out into a large Claisen distilling flask, and heated 
at 12 mm. pressure until on the point of distilling, reweighed, and 
then distilled at this pressure until the thermometer reading was 
124°. 

Loss of weight before distillation . 3*5 grams. 

Distillate collected between lOi) — 115° . 135*7 ,, 

„ „ „ 11;>— 124° . 117*7 

Dark red residual liquid . . . 27*3 „ 

The distillate was fractionally redistilled three times from one 
of the special flasks with a column of eight bulbs, giving the final 
fractions 

98-^102° .50*4 grams. 120—122° 106*7 grams. 

102—106° 40*9 „ Furtlicr residue 12*9 „ 

106—120° 40-2 „ Total 251*1 „ 

Hydrolysis and Estimation of the Fractions. — Each fraction was 
hydrolysed with boiling distilled water as before, and the acid 
mixtures from the fractions up to 120° were analysed by the phj^ical 
method already described [loc. cit.). In that from the 106 — 120® 
fraction, containing some dichloro-acids, the amounts of the 
w-chloro- and o-chloro -acids were estimated separately hy addition 
of excess of the particular pure acid and a solidification -point 
determination in each case. 
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120 — 122® Fraction. 

The acid mixture from this fraction had a solidification point 
of 134*3°, which was raised by the addition of a little 2 : 5-dichloro. 
benzoic acid, this indicating (from the curve for the 2 : 5- and 2:3. 
acids, Hg. 2) an approximate value of 70 per cent, of the 2 : 5-acid 
on the assumption that the small percentage of acid present other 
than the 2 : 3<acid would have practically the same effect on the 
melting point as the latter acid itself. Repeated recrystallisation 
of this mixture from benzene isolated a pure specimen of the 2 : 5- 
acid, weighing a third of the original mixture. 

Fractional Crystallisation of Barinm Salts.- — Thirty-two grams of 
the original mixture were boiled with 700 c.c. of water and a small 
excess of barium carbonate, and the hot solution was filtered from 
the undissolved barium carbonate. On cooling to 50°, a flocculent 
precipitate was deposited, which was filtered off and washed (1). 
After cooling to room temperature, a further amount separated, 
and was filtered off (2). The remaining solution was fractionally 
evaporated and crystallised. From a weighed portion of each 
fraction of the barium salts, the acids were liberated by solution 
in hot water and addition of excess of hydrochloric acid, and the 
acids well w^ashed and dried, giving results as below (the values 
under “ Acid being calculated for the whole fraction) : 



C.c. of 

Acid 




liquid. 

(grams). 

M. p. 


(1) 

700 at 50'= 

1-75 

♦ (170)— 197° 

3 : 4- Acid. Approx. 93 percent. 

(2) 

700 at 20® 

0-4 

(154)— 189 

3 : 4-Acid. Approx. 83 percent. 

13) 

460 

13-0 

(134)— 149 

] 

(4) 

220 

fi-2 

(126)— 130-8 

\ M. p. raised by addition of 

(5) 

110 

4-8 

(115)— 128-8 

( 2 ; 5-acid. 

(6) 

Remainder 

3-5 

(123)— 127-3 

J 



20 05 




* The figures in l>racket3 denote temperatures at which the first signs of 
melting were apparent. The intermediate figures are the temperatures at 
which the mixture was half melted. 

(1) and (2). Recrystallisatiou of those fractions from 30 per cent, 
acetic acid isolated a s|>ecimen of pure 3 : 4-dichlorobcnzoic acid 
of m. p. 205°. The approximate percentage values are taken 
from analogy with the curve for the lowering of m. p. of p-chloro- 
benzoic acid, and calculation from these gives a value of 6'4 percent, 
for the proportion of the 3 : 4-acid present in the original mixture. 
Another experiment gave the value 6*8 per cent. 

(3). Recrystallisation of the barium salt from water finally gate 
the pure salt of the 2 : 5-acid. 

(5) and (6). The barium salts were deposited in opaque, hemi- 
spherical masses, growing outwards from a centre point, on the sides 
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of the beaker. Fractional recrystallisation of the barium salts, 
or the free acids from various solvents, was unsuccessful in giving 
any appreciable further separation, values obtained being as follows : 


from light petroleum 
from beAzene 


Barium salt (4) from 95 per cent, alcohol first 

last 


Acid, m. p. 

. first fraction *(12G) — 127 — 128® 

4ast 

„ (121)— 124— 125 

first 

„ (125)— 126-8— 128-3 

last 

„ 122-3—126-8 

first 

„ (126)— 127-3— 127-8 

last 

„ 124 3-125-8 


(128 3>— 129-8— 135-3 
117—119 


♦ The figures in brackets denote temperatures which the first signs of 
melting were apparent. The intermediate figures are the temperatures at 
which the mixture was half melted. 


The acid fractions of m, p. 127 — 128“ were later shown to be 
composed of the 2 : 5- and 2 : 3-dichlorobenzoic acids, as a con- 
siderable addition of this fraction to a pure mixture of 66 per cent, 
of 2 : 5- and 34 per cent, of 2 : 3-dichlorobenzoic acid gave a mixture 
with an intermediate m, p. The exact composition of the fraction 
could not be deduced, as the melting points of such mixtures lie 
close together (127 — 130“) between the limits 51 — 66 per cent, of 
the 2 : 5-acid (see Fig. 2), and there might possibly be present a 
small amount of another isomeride or impurity which would have a 
slight effect on the m. p. 

Tarry Matter , — A portion of the original reaction mixture was 
hydrolysed wdth boiling water in the usual way. The solid product 
was dissolved in sodium carbonate solution, and the insoluble 
mixture of ferric hydroxide and tarry matter filtered off. The latter 
was extracted with hot dilute hydrochloric acid, and the residue 
of tar dried at 100“. It had a weight corresponding with 7-5 per 
cent, of the original benzoyl chloride. 

The residues above 122“ weighed 40*2 grams. Deducting the 
equivalent weights of ferric chloride, 4-7 grams, and of tar, 14-5 
grams, leaves a weight of 21 grains of liquid not investigated. This 
might possibly contain some small amount of dichloro-compounds, 
but from a consideration of the weights of the products was most 
likely to consist largely of more highly chlorinated compounds. 

Summary of Analysis. 

The original weight of benzoyl chloride equivalent to the weight 
of reaction mixture (285*5 grams, losing 3*5 grams in a vacuum) 
taken for distillation w’as 198 '3 grams, and similarly the ferric 
chloride added was 4*7 grams. 

The total increase in weight due to the introduction of chlorine 
was thus 79 grams, or 1*62 times the theoretical increase for the 
introduction of one atom of chlorine. 
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The weight of liquid undergoing continued fractional distillation 
was 285*5 — (3*5 + 27*3) grains = 254*7 grams, giving a final total 
weight of distillate of 251 *1 grams. 



Proportion of acids per 
cent, after hydrolysis. 

Original weights of chlorides 
(grams). 


Jlonochloro- Dichloro- 

Monochloro- 

l^ichloro- 

\vt. 

benzoic. benzoic. 

benzoyl. 

benzoyl, 

Fraction, (grams) . 

m-. <?-. J0-. 

m-. 0-. p*. 

98 — 102“ 50-4 

950 3-3 1-7 

47-8 1-7 0-9 


102—106“ 40-9 

84-0 16-0 

34-4 6-5 


106—120“ 40-2 

53-7 44-8 1-5 

21-6 18-0 

0-6 

120—122“ 106-7 
Kesidue 12-9 

100 


106-7 

251-1 


103-8 26-2 0-9 

107-3 

Multiplying by 254-7/251-1, to correct for dis- 


tillation loss 


105-3 26-6 0-9 

108-9 


132-8 

Thus the proportions of the original benzoyl chloride used in 
producing the final products were (approximated to the nearest 
0*5 per cent.) 54*0 per cent, (to in onochloro-com pounds) and 37-0 
per cent, (to dichloro-compounds). 

The m~y o-, and p-monochloro-coinpounds were formed in the 
proportions 79*3% : 20*0% : 0*7^o or 100 : 25*2 : 0*9. 

The main dichloro- compound fraction contained 2:5-, 2:3-, 
and 3 : 4-dichlorobenzoyl chlorides in the approximate proportions 
70% : 23% : 7%. 

F re pa ration o/ 2 : 3- nwd 2 : ^-T)icMorohenzoic Acids. 

Nitration of aceto-o-toluidide for the production of the 3-nitro- 
compound was carried out by Gabriel and Tliieme’s method {Ber., 
1919, 52 , 1080), which was found to give very much better results 
than that used by Cohen and Dakin (T., 1901, 79 , 1127). Thfi 
separation front the 5-nitro-compound was, however, considered 
to be better effected by distillation in steam from an acid solution, 
as the latter authors describe, and the subsequent stages of the 
synthesis were carried out according to their method, with the excep- 
tion of the final oxidation of the 2 : S-dichlorotoIuene to the acid. 
This was effected in the usual manner with permanganate, giving 
a purer acid, free from nitro-com pounds. One recrystallisation 
from 30 per cent, acetic acid, and then several from pure benzene 
finally gave pure 2 : 3-dichlorobenzoic acid with a melting or solidific- 
ation point of 168*3° (corr.) (compare Cohen and Dakin, 
and Wynne and Greeves, 104°, P., 1895, 11 , 151). 

2 : 5-Dichlorobenzoic acid was prepared partly in an exactly 
similar manner from the 5-nitro-compound simultaneously pro* 
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duced in the above nitration, and isolated from the mother-liquor 
after the 3-nitro-compound had been distilled off in steam, and 
partly as Cohen and Bakin describe {loc. cit., p. 1130), starting from 
the chlorination of aceto-o-toluidide by the method of Chat t away 
and Orton (T., 1900, 77, 790), but carrying out the final oxidation 
with permanganate. Recrystallisation as above gave the pure 
acid melting at 154-4° (con.), the value given by Bornwater {loc, cit.)^ 
Solidification-point curves for mixtures of these acids, and for 
mixtures of the 2 : 5-acid with m-chlorobenzoic acid were determined 
as described in the previous communication, using short-range 
Anschutz thermometers reading to 0*1°, and standardised under 
conditions as nearly as possible those prevailing when the determina- 
tions were actually carried out. The results were as given in 
Tables I and II. 

Table I. 


Solidijication jxyints of mixtures of m-chlorobenzoic acid 
and 2 : r>-dichlorobenzoic acid. 


m-Acid 

Solidifieation 

'//i-Ac'id 

Solidification 

(raol. per 

points. 

(mol. per 

points. 

cent.). 

Initial. 

hutertic. 

cent.). 

Initial. 

Eutectic, 

0 

154-4° 


52-0 

122-3° 

119-8° 

180 

144-4 


54-9 

122-0 

119*7 

23-3 

141-6 


56-0 

121-8 

1196 

34-5 

134-7 


57-9 

121-3 

119-6 

381 

131-5 


61-8 

122-0 


44-9 

12G-3 


07-4 

129-3 

119-4 

46-4 

124-7 

121-8° 

74-0 

136-0 


480 

122-8 

121-3 

82-4 

142-5 


490 

121*8 

121-2 

100-0 

155-0 


01-0 

122-3 

119-7 





Table II. 

Solidification points of mixtures of 2 : ^-dicJdorobcnzoic acid 
and 2 : 5-dichlorobenzoic acid. 



Initial 


Initial 


Initial 

2 : 3-Aeid solidification 

2 : 3..Acid 

solidification 

2 : 3-Acid 

solidification 

per cent. 

point. 

per cent. 

point. 

per cent. 

point. 

0 

154-4° 

35-5 

130-0° 

50-0 

131-0° 

9-6 

148-4 

37-2 

129-G 

51-5 

132-8 

20-8 

141-0 

38-2 

129-5 

57-5 

138-3 

30-1 

133-9 

40-6 

129 3 

66 1 

145-7 

32-0 

132*0 

44-0 

128-3 

69 0 

148-4 

330 

131*2 

45-1 

127-9 

82-7 

157-6 

34-0 

130-2 

45-6 

127*3 

100-0 

168-3 

34-7 

130-1 

47-1 

128-0 




In the case of mixtures of the 2 : 3* and 2 : 5-dichloro-acids, the 
rate of crystallisation was extremely slow, so that for an accurate 
determination of the solidification point the temperature of the 
outer bath was not allowed to fall more rapidly than 0*1° in one 
minute, especially with mixtures containing between 20 and GO 
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per cent, of the 2 : 3- acid. Eutectic temperatures could not be 
determined. 

Summary. 

When benzoyl chloride was chlorinated in presence of anhydrous 
ferric chloride until the increase in weight corresponded to 1 *6 times 
the theoretical for the introduction of one atom of chlorine, 54 per 
cent, was converted into monoch loro -com pounds, and 37 per cent, 
into dichloro-coin pounds. 

The monochlorobenzoyl chlorides were formed in the proportions : 
meta 79*3, ortho 20, and para 0-7 per cent. 

■ The dichloro-fraction consisted of 70 per cent, of 2 : 5-dichloro- 
benzoyl chloride, 23 per cent, of 2 : 3-dichlorobenzoyl chloride, and 
7 per cent, of 3 : 4-dichlorobenzoyl chloride. 

The fusion point curves for mixtures of 2 : o-dichlorobenzoic acid 
with m-chlorobenzoic acid and with 2 : 3 -dichloro benzoic acid 
respectively were determined, and showed evidence of the formation 
of molecular compounds. 

One of us (G. C. R.) wishes to express his indebtedness for a grant 
from the Department of Scientific nnd Industrial Research. 

The Dyson Pekhins Laboratory, 

Oxford. [Received , July 23rd, 1923.] 


CCLXXXIII . — The Relative S lability of Open-chain 
Dibasic Acids containing Odd and Even Eumhers 
of Carbon Atojns. 

By William Arthur Pkrctval Challexoe and 
Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

It is a well-known fact that the acids of the oxalic acid series 
show an alternation in projx^rties hetween the odd and even 
members. Thus the odd members have much lower melting 
points than the even members, and tlieir solubility in water is 
also very much greater, although these diflerences tend to dis- 
appear higher up the series as shown in the tables below. 


Melting 
Even member}?. 

points of the dibasic acids. 

Odd meml>ers. 

ALilnmn 

.. 133“ 


183 


.. 9V-ii 


!r»3 


.. 105 


140 


.. 107 

SUaVuLnip 

133 


.. 110 

Decanedicarboxylic 

.. 126 

Vndecanedicarboxylic 

113 

Dodecanedicarboxylie . . . . 
^xadecanedicarboxylic . 

.. 124 
.. 118 
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Solubility of the dibasic acids in water. 
100 C.c. of the aqueous solution at 20® contain : — 


Even members. Grams. 

Oxalic 8-6 

Succinic 5*8 

Adipic (15°) 1-4 

Suberic 0-16 

Scbacic O-IO 


Odd members. Grama 

Malonic 73-5 

GlutaHc 63-9 

Pimelic 5-0 

Azclaie 0*24 


Another property is the case with which the even members of the 
series are produced by the direct oxidation of suitable substances, 
whereas the yield of the odd members is very small, except under 
carefully regulated conditions, the substance being oxidised to the 
next lower even member. This is borne out by the following 
examples. 

When cyclohexanone is oxidised with nitric acid or potassium 
permanganate, it gives an excellent yield of adipic acid (Wislicenus 
and Mayer, 1893, 275, 303 ; Kosenlew, Ber., 1906, 39, 2202), 

but when cyc?opentanoiie is similai'ly treated it gives only a poor 
yield of glutaric acid, except under carefully regulated conditions 
(Ingold, T., 1921, 119, 30d ; Wislicenus and Mayer, loc. cit,, 320), a 
large amount of succinic acid being produced. 

Another example is the oxidation of dimethyl dihydroresorcinol 
(I), which on direct oxidation with potassium permanganate gives 
as-dimethylsuccinic acid (II) (Vorlandcr and Gartner, A., 1899, 
i, 259), p|3-dimethylglutaric acid (III) only being obtained by 
oxidising dimethyldihydroresorcinol (I) with hypobromite solution, 
which first converts it into a bromo-dcrivaf ive (IV) (Kompna A 
1889, i, 574). 


(I.) 

KOBr ] 

Y 


rot.-issium 
perm anguuate 


Mc.C< 


CO.H 


(ii-) 


(W.) 


KOEr 
^ 


MeoC< 


CHa-COgH 

CHo-COoH 


(III.) 


A further example is that given by the oxidation of ricinolcic acid 
(^ ) with nitric acid, \vhicli yields azelaic acid (VI) and suberic 
acid (VII) in about equal proportions (Baker and Ingold, this 
'ol., p. 128; Dale, AnnaUn, 18G4, 132, 244), although theoretically 
only azelaic acid should be obtained. 


(V.) ch3-[ch2]5-ch(oh)*ch2-ch:ch*[ch2],-co2H 

COaHlCHJs-COaH + CO^H-COoH -f C02H-[CH2]7-C02H (VI.) 

actually 

f C02H-[CH2VC02H + CO^H-CCHjly-COjH (VI. 
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Applying the recent theories of Lapworth (T., 1922, 121, 416) 
and Kermack and Robinson {ibid,, p. 427) on alternate positive 
and negative polarities to the above, it appears that the compounds 
with crossed polarities, that is, the even members, are more stable 
than those in which the positive and negative charges continue to 
the end of the chain of carbon atoms as shown below : 

, PH c^CHg-CH.-CR/CO-OH CH^'CHa-CHa-CO-OH 

" CHo-CHo-CHo-CO-OH CH2>CH2-CH2*CO-OH 

_+ 

- + — ~ + — + — 

Azelflic acid. Suberic acid. 


Tfie charges tend to strengthen one another in azelaic acid, 
whereas in suberic acid they tend to neutralise one another, 
which probably means that azelaic acid is much more reactive than 
suberic acid and is thus more readily oxidised, giving an even 
member of the series, in this case suberic acid. 

The above examples, although they manifestly point in the 
direction indicated by these views, suffer from a certain indirect- 
ness in their application. The experimental portion of this paper, 
however, contains a description of a series of examples which 
illustrate in a remarkable way the tendency of an even- carbon 
chain to lose 0, 2, 4, etc., atoms of carbon on oxidation, and of an 
odd-carbon chain to lose 1, 3, 5, etc., carbon atoms, the product 
in all cases belonging to the even series. 

Azelaic acid was dibromiriated in the a- and a'-positions, the 
dibromo-acid (VIII) thus obtained was treated with aqueous alkali, 
probably yielding the corresponding dihydroxy-acid (IX), and the 
solution oxidised directly with potassium permanganate solution. 
The solution, on evaporation, acidification, and extraction vith 
ether, yielded a solid which proved to be adipic acid and not pimelic 
acid, which might have been expected on theoretical grounds. 


/CH2-CH2*CHBr‘C02H 

^"2^CH2-CH2-CHBr-C02H 

(VIIL) 


XaOH 
^ 


CH2< 


(:R*CH2-CH(OH)*C02H 

('H./(‘HyCH(OH)*002H 

(IX.) 


™ /CH2-CH2*(’0- CO2H 
2^CH2-CH2-CO‘C02H 


CH2< 


CH2*CH2*C02H 

CHa-COjH 


It was then thought that pimelic acid would be obtained if mono* 
bromoazelaic acid were treated in a similar manner. Azelaic acid 
was therefore monobrominated and the monobromo-acid (X) 
treated with aqueous alkali, probably yielding the corresponding 
hydroxy-acid (XI), and the solution treated with potassium per- 
manganate as in the case of the dibromo-compound. This on 
extraction with ether gave suberic acid as the sole oxidation pro uc , 
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PH <^CH2-CH2-CHBr-C02H i^aon ^CH2*CH2-GH(0H)-C02H 

(X.) (XI.) 

p,j <f CHa-OHj-CO-iCOaH o. ^CHa-CHa-CO^H 

.nn .o„ -nn ^ ^"^^-cH^-Ch'-CHvCO^H 

Suberic acid. 


again sho^ving the tendency to form the even members of the series. 

Monobromoazelaic acid was then treated with 6A’’-methyl- 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide in an attempt to obtain the un- 
saturated acid, C02H*CH,CH*[CH2]5*C02H, which on oxidation 
might give pimelic acid, together with adipic and oxalic acids; 
but suberic acid was again obtained, and therefore it seems probable 
that a methoxy-derivativo was formed instead of the unsaturated 
acid (compare monobromosuberic acid, which with alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide gives a mixture of the ethoxy- and hydroxy- 
compounds [Beils tein, “ Organische Chemie,” I, 681]). 


Experimental. 

Dibrominuiion of Azelaic Acid : Formation of -Dihromoazdaic 
Acid and Ethyl occe -Eibromocizelciie.' — Azelaic acid (200 grams) was 
treated with phosphorus pentachloride (500 grams), and 400 grams 
of dry bromine (125 c.c.) were added in several portions according 
to the rate of absorption. After heating on the steam-bath for 
twenty hours, the mixture was allowed to cool and part poured 
into water and the remainder into absolute alcohol. 

aa 'DihroTiwazelaic Acid. — The aqueous portion w^as heated on 
the steam-bath for a short time and, wEcn cold, the pale yellow, 
heavy oil, on standing in contact with the aqueous layer for several 
days, slowly crystallised. The aqueous layer w^as separated and 
the semi-solid residue filtered, yielding an oil and a solid, which, 
after crystallising from dilute acetic acid, melted at 125*" and after 
recrystalUsing from water, at 140^ It crystalUsed from water, in 
which it was readily soluble in the hot, but almost insoluble in the 
cold, in small, glistening flakes (Found : Br = 46-12. CgHi404Br2 
requhes Br — 46-20 per cent.). Tliis acid has not previously been 
obtained in the solid state, Neuberg {Biochem. Z., 1906, 1,282) having 
used the impure oily product in his experiments. 

Ethyl aa'-Dibrorrwazelate. — The alcoholic portion, after being kept 
or three to four hours, was boiled for a few minutes, cooled, and 
poured into water, and the oil was extracted with ether, washed 
vuth water, sodium bicarbonate solution (which removed traces 
products), and finally with water. After drying over calcium 
CQlonde, the ether was distilled off and the residual oil distilled 
in a vacuum (b. p. 200^220^12 mm.), yielding a colourless oil. 
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TTettt'tnent of Ethyl txaf -DibrojnoazelcUe with Sodium Hydroxide 
and Oxidation of the Product thus obtained. — Ethyl aa -dibroino' 
azelate {20 grams) was boiled under reflux for ten to fifteen hours 
with 8 grams of sodium hydroxide, dissolved in 50 c.c. of water, 
until it had all dissolved. The cooled solution was filtered from 
a small amount of insoluble matter and treated slowly wdth a cold 
solution of 21 grams of potassium permanganate in 375 c.c. of 
water, the mixture being kept cold by the addition of ice. When 
all the permanganate had been reduced, the mixture was treated 
with sulphur dioxide and evaporated, acidified Avith sulphuric acid, 
and extracted wntli ether. The ethereal solution was dried over 
calcium chloride and evaporated, yielding a semi-solid. This was 
spread on a porous tile and the resulting solid recrystallised from 
water, when it melted at 149°, and was identified as adipic acid. 

Monobrarnination of Azelaic Acid. Preparation of a.-Monobrm^^ 
azelaic Acid.— I . Azelaic acid (200 grams) was treated with phos- 
phorus pentacliloridc (500 grams) in a Gcissler flask. After the 
vigorous reaction had subsided, the mixture was heated on the 
steam-bath and bromine (192 grams 00 c.c.) added in quantities 
determined by the rate of absorption. When all the bromine had dis- 
appeared, the product was cooled and poured into 500 c.c. of water 
and heated on the steam -bath for a short time. It was then allowed 
to cool, when it separated as a dark- coloured oil which did not 


solidify. 

2. Azelaic acid (40 grams) was treated with phosphorus penta- 
chloride (100 grams) and bromine (11 c.c.), added as above (1). 
The product was then allowed to cool and poured into 250 c.c. of 
absolute formic acid and heated on the steam -bath until the re- 
action was finished. Most of the formic acid w^as then evaporated 
off and the residue dissolved in ether and washed with water to 
remove phosphoric acid, etc., the ethereal solution dried over calcium 
chloride, and evaporated. The residual pale yellow oil, on keeping 
in a vacuum desiccator for a few weeks, deposited crystals (7 grams) 
of azelaic acid, which were filtered off. The residual oil did not 


solidify even on keeping for several months. 

Treatme^it of x-Monobrennoazelaic Acid with Sodium Hydroxide 
and Oxidation of the Product thus a-MonobromoazcIaic 

acid (26 grams), made by method 1, was heated under re ux wi i 
a solution of sodium hydroxide (14 grams) in 50 c.c. 
six to seven hours. The mixture w^as allowed to cool, so i 
bicarbonate added to reduce the alkalinity of the solution, o o 
by ice and a solution of 42 grams of potassium 
800 c.c. of water, slowly added, the mixture being kept cow ? 
addition of ice as the reaction proceeded. When all t e po 
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permanganate had been decolorised, the mixture was treated with 
sulphur dioxide to remove manganese dioxide, and the clear solution 
evaporated on the steam-bath. The residue was acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether, the ^rst two ether 
extracts being kept separately. The ethereal extracts were dried 
over calcium chloride and distilled, leaving a white solid in each case. 

The solid obtained from the first two ether extracts melted at 
74 — 80® and on repeated crystallisation from water melted at 106° 
and was proved to be identical with azelaic acid by the method 
of mixed melting point. This azelaic acid was some which had 
presumably escaj)ed bromination. 

The remainder of the ether extracts gave a solid melting at 68 

76°, which, on repeated crystallisation from water, melted at 138° 
and was proved to be suberic acid by the method of mixed melting 
point. Yield 25 — 30 per cent. 

a-Monobromoazelaic acid (25 grams), made by method II above, 
was treated with sodium hydroxide (16 grams) and subsequently with 
potassium permanganate (22 grams in 400 c.c. of water) as described 
above. The ether extracts of the acidified solution w'^ere dried over 
calcium chloride and evaporated (yield 10 grams). The oil thus 
obtained, on standing for a short time, deposited crystals w*hich 
on recrystallising from water melted at ISS*" and were identified 
as suberic acid by the melting point of the mixture. Weight 4 
grams (25 per cent.). 

Treatment of Mcmobromoazelaic Acid with ^^ Methyl-alcoholic 
Potash and Oxidation of the Product thus Monobromo- 

azelaic acid (20 grams) was added in a thin stream to 100 c.c. of 
boiling 6Y-methyl-alcoholic potash. When the reaction was 
finished, the mixture was diluted with water, evaporated to remove 
alcohol, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and extracted with ether. 
The oil obtained was dissolved in sodium bicarbonate solution and 
tre^d with a solution of 31-5 grams of potassium permanganate 
ni c.c. of water. When all the permanganate had been reduced, 
the solution was filtered, evaporated, and acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid. It was then extracted with ether; on evaporation, 
the extract yielded about 2 grams of a solid which, on recrystallis- 
ation Irom water, melted at 138° and was identified with suberic 
acid (yield 16 per cent.). 


The authors desire to express their thanks to the Research Fund 
mimttee of the Chemical Society fora grant which has partly 
ueirayeci the expenses of this investigation. 

Imperial College of Scie*xce and Technology, 

South Kensington. IBcceived^ August 2nd, 1923.] 
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CCLXXXIY.— Hydrolysis of ^^'-Dichhrodieihyl Sul- 
phide and Action of Hydrogen Halides on Divinyl 
Sulphide, 

By Sidney Hartley Bales and Stanley Arther Nickelson. 

It has already been shown (T., 1922, 121, 2137) that divinyl 
sulphide is one of the chief products of the hydrolysis of 
^P'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide with 20 per cent, alcoholic xx)tassium 
hydroxide. Oonfirination lias also been recorded {loc. cit.) of the 
obseryatioii of Helfcrich and Kin met Iteid {J. Amer, Chetn. Soc., 
1920, 42, 1219) that hydrolysis with caustic alkali in 50 per cent, 
alcohol yields only a small quantity of a heavy oil, surmised by 
them to be a j)olymeride of divinyl sulphide. 

Before investigating the nature of this heavy oil, we carried out 
a series of exx>erimcnts on the influence of increasing concentration 
of water on the courst^ of the liydrolysis. By distilling pp'.di- 
chlorodiethyl sulphide with 20 per cent, alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide without ])revious luxating undi^r reflux, the yield of light oil 
(divinyl sulphide) olilained on xx)uring the alcoholic distillate into 
water was increasc'd to about 35 jx'r emit, of the weight of pp-di- 
chlorodiethyl sulphide taken, as against 2C per cent, previously 
reported. This method was tlierefore adopted in the following 
experiments. 

Hydrolysis w'itli alcolmlic potassium hydroxide containing water 
causes the proiluct gradually to incrmxse in density as the propor- 
tion of water iiicrcast'S, until, when the alcohol contains 20 per 
cent, of water, the hydrolysis jiroduct has a density greater than 
that of water. The yi(dd' is almost constant up to this concen- 
tration of water, hut witli higher concentrations the yields are 
smaller and the jiroduct is dcnsi'r. 


Hydrolysis of ^I'i'-diehlorodiethyi sulphide with 20 
]X)tas3ium hydixjxidc in alcohol-water mixtures. ( 
denotes the percentagi* of i\w product of hydrolysis calcu- 
lated on the weight of dicliloroiliethyl sulphide taken.) 

Water %. Yield. 

5 35 

15 :vA-r> 

17 33 0 


d. 

0-931 

U{)41 

O-JOO 


Water %. 
20 
24 
43 


Yield. 

33-5 

21-0 

lli'O 


d. 

1-014 
1 034 
1050 


of 


With alcoholic sodium cthoxi.lc, the yield was 36 
When the product olilained by the hydrolysis o 
p^'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide with 20 jwr cent. 
in 80/20 or 57/4;i alcohol-water was heated, dist.llation con 
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menced at 86° (b. p. of divinyl sulphide), about half the liquid 
liad distilled at 115°, and most of the remainder came over at 
150 — 155*. Carefully redistilled, 9 c.c. of a clear, colourless liquid, 
b. p. 152 — 154°, 1-110, were obtained. This liquid, which 

contains chlorine and regenerates p{i'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide on 
treatment with phosphorus trichloride, is probably p-chloro- 
p'-hydroxydiethyl sulphide (Found: S = 22*70; Cl — 25*11. 
Calc., S = 22-77 ; Cl = 25-27 per cent.). It is converted into 
divinyl sulphide by boiling alcoholic potassium hydroxide, hut on 
prolonged boiling decomposes with the production of acid fumes 
and the pungent objectionable odour associated with the additive 
compound of hydrogen chloride and divinyl sulphide (T., 1922, 
121 , 2138). It has vesicant properties, but its action is milder 
and more delayed than that of p{i"-diclilorodiethyl sulpliide. 

Since the above reaction was investigated and the presumed 
P-chloro-p'-hydroxydiethyl sulphide isolated, Peters and Walker 
{Biockem. J 1923, 17 , 274) have drawn the conclusion, from a 
s[udy of the rate of hydrolysis of pp'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide, that 
the reaction occurs in two stages : 

Cl-XCI + HOH OH-XOl + HCl. 

OH*XCI + HOH OH*X*OII + HCl. 

The isolation of the intermediate compound substantiates this 
conclusion. 

Tlie resid\ie, after distillation of alcoliol and divinyl sulphide 
from the product of the liydrolysis of pp'-dichlorodicthyl sulphide 
with excess of 20 per cent, alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
removal of potassium chloride by filtration, consists of a dark oil 
together with some atiueous liquid. The oil could be distilled 
only under diminished pressure, and even so no liquid of definite 
boiling point could be obtained; with the aid of a Dufton column 
(J. aSoc. Chem. Ind,, 1919, 38 , 45t), most of the liquid was distilled 
at 98 11 2° /1 3 mm., the yield being about 5 per cent, of the weight 
of dichlorodiethyl sulphide used. The distillate was a colourless, 
oily liquid with a pleasant ethereal odour; Ji*' 0-998. Although 
no definite compound has been isolated froin it, there seems little 
doubt that a substance containing an ethoxy -group or groups is 
present, since the action of dry hydrogen bromide gave ethyl 
bromid^e and a small quantity of a highly vesicant liquid, distilling 
at 134*/ n mm. and freezing at 25° (approx.) (p.S'-dibromodiethyl 
suphidc?). It has not been possible to carry the investigation 
to compktion, although it is hoped to do so at a later date, and 
meanwhile these observations are mentioned as being of possible 
interest in view of the statement by Helferich and Emmet Reid 
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[loc. cit) that no ethoxy-derivative is formed by the action of 
sodium ethoxide on pp'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide.* 

Halogenated Ethyl Sulphides . — Divinyl sulphide reacts additively 
with two molecules of hydrogen chloride witlx the formation of 
aa'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide (T., 1922, 121 , 2138). Monohalogen 
derivatives may be formed similarly by the addition of hydrogen 
halide (1 mol.), *thus giving rise to the possibility of preparing 
mixed halogenated ethyl sulphides. 

The following compounds have been thus prepared. All have 
the objectionable odour attributed to the aa'-dichloro-compound 
already described, and all are clear, colourless liquids which 
decompose on boiling at atmospheric pressure. 

1. OL-Chloroethyl vinyl sulphide^ CH2.CH‘S*CHC1*0H3, is prepared 
by addition of hydrogen chloride (1 mol.) to divinyl sulphide. It 
has b. p. 36715 mm., 1-081 (Found : S - 25-90 ; Cl - 28-79, 28-91. 
C4H7CIS requires S = 26-15; Cl - 28-93 per cent.). 

2. OL-Bromoethyl vinyl sulphide, CHo-CH'S-CHBr-CHg, prepared 
similarly, has b. p. 50-5712 ram., and df 1-413 (Found : S 19-44; 
Br = 47-89. C4H7BrS requires S = 19-22 ; Br = 47-84 per cent.). 
It darkens and decomposes on keeping. 

3. a-Chloro-oL'-brcmodiethyl sulphide, OHa-CHCbS-CHBr-CHg, pre- 
pared by the addition of hydrogen bromide (i mol.) to (1) or of 
hydrogen chloride (1 mol.) to (2), has b. p. 78715 mm., and 
1-500 (Found : S - 15-91. C4H8CIB1S requires S = 15-75 per 
cent.). It darkens and decomposes on keeihng. 

4. aoL-Dibromodkthyl sulphide, CHg-CHBr-S-CHBr-CHa, prepared 
by the addition of hydrogen bromide (2 mols.) to divinyl sulphide, 
has b. p. 87715 mm. and din -742 (Found: S = 12-71 ; Br = 64-08. 
C4H8Br2S requires S = 12-93; Br 64-50 per cent.). It decom- 
poses with darkeni!ig on keeping. 

When dry hydrogen iodide is passed into divinyl sulphide, ready 
absorption occurs as with tlie other hydrogen halides, but with 
considerable darkening. When an attempt was made to distil the 
product of addition of 2 inols. of hydrogen iodide under reduced 
pressure (15 mm.), rapid decomposition took place, finally ™ 

explosive violence. , 

On standing in stoppered vessels, all the above a-halogena e 
ethyl sulphides deposit small quantities of fine, white, silky, nee e 
like crystals round the stopper. Crystals similar in appearance 
and odour were obtained when ax -dichlorodiethyi su p 1 ^ 


* Since the above was written, Cashmore 
that both the sulphoxide and sulphone of ^i 0 '-dichlorodiethyl P 
diethoxy-compounds^ on treatment with sodium hydroxi 0 
ethyl -alcoholic solution. 
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treated with alcoholic alkali, with sodium phenoxide in alcoholic 
solution, or with ethylene chlorohydrin. In the last case, the 
crystals were identified as P-trithioacetaldchyde, m. p. 125® (com- 
pare Mann and Pope, this vol., p. 1181) (Found : S = 53-12. 
Calc., S = 53-35 per cent.). 

It has been found necessary to interrupt this investigation, but 
it is hoped to return later to the consideration of other points of 
interest which have arisen during the work, including the action 
of halogens on divinyl sulphide. 

"J'he authors wish to express their thanks to the Director of 
Artillery for permission to publish these notes, and to the Director 
of Chemical Inspection, Mr. G. H. Perry, for his continued 

interest and encouragement. 

DmBCTORATB OF CHEMICAL INSPECTION, 

Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. [/deceived, July Ith, 1923 .] 


CCLXXXV. — Ks-Methyldihydroarsindole, 

By Eustace Ebenezer Turner and Frank Ward Bury. 

Some time ago (Burrows and Turner, T., 1921, 119 , 420), the arsenic 
analogue of X-mcthyltetrahydroquinohiie was described. The 
present communication records the synthesis of As-methyldihydro- 

arsindoie, the arsenic analogue of iV-methyl- 

dihydroindole. 

The synthesis of this substance from P-phenylethyl alcohol has 
presented considerable difficulty, and although the preliminary 
work is now complete, it has not been possible to examine the new 
arsine m any great quantity. Such examination will be described 
in a subsequent communication. 


Experimental. 

^-Bronioethylbenzene,~~i:he P-phenylethyl alcohol used m this 
work was either the pure commercial material, or the product 
I • p. 104 /21 mm.) obtained by the small-scale reduction of ethyl 
Phenylacetate by means of sodium and alcohol. This reduction 
easily effected on the laboratory scale than that of ethyl 
P-p enylpropionate. The bromo-derivative was prepared by means 
phosphorus tribromide* (compare Burrows and Turner, loc. cit.) 

tnbromide is readily obtamed in good yield if bromine is 
to a suspension of red phosphorus in carbon tetrachloride at 0“. 
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and was obtained in good yield (b. p. 96*^ /1 3 mm. or 98 /14 mm.] 
(compare Rupe, Annalen, 1913, 395 , 87). The bromo-compound 
cannot be dried over calcium chloride ; anhydrous sodium sulphate 
is to be recommended. 

01 , 8 -Diphenylbutane. — The bromo-compound (:?8 grams) com- 
bined readily with magnesium (4*1 grams) in ethereal solution 
(60 C.C.), and the resulting product reacted vigorously with an- 
hydrous cupric chloride (compare T., 1919, 115, 559) to give a 
good yield of aS-diphenylbutane, having the melting point (52^) 
recorded in the literature. No unsaturated hydrocarbons were 
formed. 

p-Bromoethylbenzene (153 grams) 
and magnesium (25 grams, that is, a slight excess) w'ere allowed 
to interact in presence of 350 c.c. of ether, the clear solution 
obtained was decanted and slowly treated, in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, w'ith 150 grains of diinethyliodoarsine. Vigorous inter- 
action occurred, with the formation of two layers. After addition 
of ice and dilute hydrochloric acid, the ethereal layer was separated, 
the aqueous layer extracted with ether, and the combined extracts, 
after being dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate, fmed from 
ether by distillation. The residual oily liquid was then distilled 
under diminished pressure in an atmosphere of hydrogen, when 
132 grams (97 per cent, of that quantity theoretically obtainable 
from the dimethyliodoarsine used) of ^-pheTtylctkyldijnethyUirsiTie, 
b. p. 115®/15 mm. or 116'' /16 mm., were obtained as a colourless 
liquid with a high refractive index and a more unpleasant odour 
than that of most arsines. 

The arsine readily oxidises in the air, more particularly if it is 
heated. It forms a cam-pound with dimethyliodoarsine, and 
this reason an excess of Grignard reagent over dimethyliodoarsine 
was used. The compound was not examined, but is presumably 
analogous to that formed by y -phony Ipropyldimethylarsinc. 

The methiodke of p-phenylcthyldimethylarsine was formed 
readily and crystallised frojii alcohol in slender, colourless pnsms 
melting at 200'' (Found : I — 36*0. CnHj^gTAs requires I — 3 
per cent.). The ethiodidc, formed le.ss readily, separated 
alcohol in large, colourless prisms melting at 139'’ (Found: - 
34-8. CiaHsoIAs requires I = 34-7 i>er cent.). These arsonium 
iodides combine with nn^rcuric iodide in alcoholic solution o gne 
pale yellow mcrcuri-iodidrft. 

Conversion of ^’Phenykll 
methylchloro- and ‘hrmno-a 
readily combined with bron 
to give the dibromide, which 


kyldimethylarsine into ^-Phe-fiyleth^^’ 

;sinc.s. — (i-Phenylethyldimethyla^ 

line in carbon tetrachloride 
separated in colourless prisms. 
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(iibromide decomposed, on heating at 180*^, to give a mixture of 
dimethylbromoarsine, p-bromoetbylbenzeno, and ^‘pkenykthyl- 
ffieihylbramoarsine. The last substance was ndt obtained pure 
and was found to be less suitable for the purpose of this work 
than the corresponding chloro- arsine, which was prepared in the 
following manner : 

A solution of 100 grams of P-phenylethyldimethylarsine in its 
own volume of carbon tetrachloride was treated with dry chlorine 
until the yellow colour of the latter persisted — the stage corre- 
sponding to the formation of the dichloride (which, however, did 
not separate). The i^olvent was removed by distillation, and the 
residue heated in a metal-bath kept at 180° until no further evolution 
of methyl chloride occurred. The oil thus obtained, on distilling 
under diminished pressure, gave 39 grams of a mixture of dimethyl- 
chloroarsine and p-chloroethylbenzcne and 48 grams of ^-phenyl- 
eihylmetkylckloroarsinc. The latter is a colourless liquid, b. p. 
1 47° /1 6 mm. or 152° /21 mm., has a high refractive index, and is 
practically odourless, although its vapours possess sternutatory 
properties (Found ; Cl = 14-7. C9HJ2OIAS requires Cl = 15*4 per 
cent.). 

The chloroarsine reacted readily with magnesium methyl iodide 
ill ethereal solution to give p-phenylethyldimcthylarsine, which was 
identified by conversion into the met h iodide. 

A^-Meihyldihydroarsindole . — A mixture of 10 grams of the pre- 
ceding chloroarsine, 5 grams of anhydrous aluminium chloride, 
ind 20 c.c. of carbon disulphide >vas gently warmed, Tw'o layers 
formed almost immediately and hydrogen chloride was evolved. 
After the solvent had been gently boiling for two hours, the mixture 
was poured on to ice, dilute hydrochloric acid added, and the w^hole 
extracted with carbon tetrachloride. The dried extracts were 
evaporated and the residue was distilled under diminished pressure, 
when the major portion distilled at 115 — 125°/20 — 25 mm. On 
redistillation, A^-meihyldihydroarsindole was obtained as a colour- 
less liquid boiling at 112 — 113°/15 mm., and possessing an odour 
similar to that of the arsinolinc. 

On one occasion, the experimental conditions being apparently 
the same, the chloroarsine was recovered practically unchanged, 
although hydrogen chloride was evolved freely. It is probable 
that the change 




H AsMeCl 


HCl 


C H < ^ 


CH, 


IS reversible in presence of aluminium chloride. This point will 
be examined when larger quantities of material are available. 
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The arsindole readily forms a methiodide, which crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless prisms melting at 250® (Found : I = 37.g 
CjoHiJAs requires I = 37*8 per cent.)* The methiodide combines 
readily with mercuric iodide, in alcoholic solution, to give tbe 
mercuri-iodide, CioHi4As,Hgl3, canary-yellow needles melting at 
160 — 161® (with preliminary softening) (Found : Hg =: 25-9 
CioHj^IgAsHg requires Hg = 25-4 per cent.). The ethiodide is 
formed less readily than the methiodide and crystallises from 
alcohol in colourless prisms, m. p. 162 — 163® (Found : I = 36*0 
CjiHiglAs requires I = 36*3 per cent.). 

Both these amonium iodides appear to undergo intramolecular 
(reversible) change on heating in alcoholic solution. The hot 
solution is browm, the colour disappearing on cooling : 










CHj-CH,! 


The benzobromide is produced rapidly from its constituents at 
water-bath temperatures and crystallises from alcohol in slender, 
colourless needles melting at 180® (Found : Br = 21*9. CjgHjgBrAs ' 
requires Br — 21-9 per cent.). Owihg to the deliquescent nature 
of the bromide, crystallisation was performed in a dry atmosphere, 
The investigation of this substance, containing an asymmetric 
arsenic atom, and also of the compounds of the oxide of the 
arsindole with optically active acids, is under contemplation. 

Tri-^-phenyhfhylmetkylursonium Iodide,* (CH2Ph*CH2)3MeAsr.— 
This substance was obtained by allowing the Grignard reagent 
prepared from [3-bromoethylbenzene to react with arsenic iodide. 
The product was a mixture of aS-di phony Ibutane and tri-p-phenyl- 
ethylarsine, which could not he separated. Methyl iodide was 
therefore added and the product crystallised from alcohol, when a 
good separation of the hydrocarbon from the arsoniuni iodide was 
effected. The iodide forms colourless leaflets, melting at 112° 
(Found : 1 — 244. C25H3QIAS requires I === 23*9 per cent.). 

Part of the expenses entailed were met by a grant from the 
Research Fund Committee of the Chemical Society, to whom the 
authors express their thanks. 

Kast London College, , 

UniveesitV of London, {Received, July 23rc, J-J 

* This preparation was carried out by Miss W. 0. Candy 
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CCLXXXVI . — Selective Solvent Action hy the Cm- 
etituents of A queous A IcohoL Part II, The Effect 
of some Alcohol-soluhle Semi-solutes, 

By Robert Wright, 

In a fonner paper (T., 1922, 121 , 2251), the effects of the three 
solutes benzyl alcohol, glycerol, and sucrose on the partial vapour 
pressures of the constituents of aqueous alcohol were described. 
It was shown that when a 38 per cent, solution of alcohol in water 
was used, the effect of both sucrose and glycerol was to lower the 
partial vapour pressure of the water and raise that of the alcohol, 
whilst benzyl alcohol lowered the vapour pressures of both con- 
stituents of the solvent. 

The term “ semi-solute was used to designate a substance 
soluble in only one constituent of the mixed solvent, whilst 
“ amphi-solute ” implied a substance soluble in each of the separate 
constituents. Of the three solutes used, benzyl alcohol is soluble 
in alcohol and insoluble in water, sucrose is soluble in water and 
insoluble in alcohol, whilst glycerol is completely miscible with 
both alcohol and water. Thus each solute belongs to a separate 
class, and as their effects on the partial vapour pressures of the 
mixed solvent did not admit of any simple explanation, the in- 
vestigation was extended to a larger number of solutes. What 
may be called the normal effect of a solute on the mixed solvent 
would be that it should lower the vapour pressure of the solvent 
constituent in which it is soluble, and either have no effect on, or 
at most slightly raise, the vapour pressure of the constituent in 
which it is insoluble. This elevation of the vapour pressure of the 
solvent constituent in which the semi- solute is insoluble is due to 
the union between the semi-solute and the constituent in which 
it is soluble, thus leaving the solvent richer in the non-dissolving 
constituent, which has in consequence an increased vapour pressure. 
Of the three solutes dealt with in the last paper, sucrose alone 
gave the normal result, as it lowered the vapour pressure of the 
water and raised that of the alcohol ; glycerol lowered only the 
aqueous vapour pressure and raised that of the alcohol, although 
it is soluble in both constituents, whilst benzyl alcohol was also 
abnormal in that it lowered both partial vapour pressures, although 
it is only soluble in the alcohol constituent. 

In the present paper two points are examined : {a) the partial 
pre^ures of a series of aqueous alcohol solutions of varying com- 
position and all containing 5 gram -molecules of glycerol per kilo- 

gr^ of mixed solvent were measured, and compared with the 

VOL. exxm, ^ 4 p 
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partial pressures of the same series of solvents when no glycerol 
was present, (6) the effects produced by a considerable number 
of alcohol-soluble semi'solutes were examined, the aqueous alcohol 
used as solvent being an equimolecuiar mixture of the two coa> 
stituents. In all cases the vapour pressures were determined at 
20 °. 

The partial vapour pressures obtained for a series of aqueous 
alcohol mixtures when no solute was present are given in Table I 
and those for solutions of SiW-glycerol in a similar series of solvents 
are in Table II. Graphs drawn from the results are also shown. 

It will be seen that whilst glycerol lowers the vapour pressure of 
* 


Table I. 

Partial vapour pressures of a series of aqueous alcohol mixtures 
at 20°. 



V.p. of 

V.p, of 


V.p. of 

V.p. of 

Molecular 

water 

alcohol 

Molecular 

water 

alcohol 

% alcohol. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

% alcohol. 

in mm. 

in nun. 

98 


44*5 

36*0 

13*9 

25-8 



44*5 


14*3 

25-2 

94 

2-2 

42*7 

23-0 

14-9 

21-6 


2-5 

42*6 


14*5 

22-0 

82 4 

8*2 

38*0 

11*0 

16*1 

14-7 


6*5 

38-2 


15*4 

14-3 

68-5 

9-2 

33- 1 

3-8 

17*0 

6-2 


9*1 

33*7 

,, 

17*0 

5‘9 

49*7 

12*9 

28*7 




,, 

12-7 

28*2 





Table II. 


Partial vapour pressures of a series of aqueous alcohol mixtures 
containing 5 gram-mols. of glycerol per kilo, of mixed solvent 
at 20°. 



V.p. of 

V.p. of 


v.p. of 

V.p. of 

Molecular 

wfiter 

alcohol 

Molecular 

water 

alcohol 

% alcohol. 

in. mm. 

in mm 

% alcohol. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

98*0 


38*2 

27*7 

12*7 

23-3 



38*4 


• 12*6 

22-7 

90*4 

30 

36*2 

16*3 

13*7 

180 

70*0 

4-0 

35-6 


13*3 

18-3 

7*0 

31-7 

6 

16*4 



7*4 

31*4 


16-3 


42*5 

11*6 

26-8 





10*3 

26*7 





the water throughout the whole series of the solutions, it is only 
in the solutions rich in alcohol that the alcohol vapour pressure 
is lowered, the effect of the added glycerol in the case of the mow 
dilute alcoholic solutions being to raise slightly the partial pres^ 
of the alcohol. Thus the two partial pressure curves for the alco o j 
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when no glycerol is present, and when glycerol has been added, 
intersect each other, although the exact point of intersection is 
somewhat doubtful. It would seem that although glycerol is 
completely mi^ible jrith both alcohol and water, yet it has a 
greater attraction for the latter solvent, since its action in the 
case of dilute alcoholic solutions can be explained only on the 
assumption that the glycerol molecules become hydrated and, as 
it were, render the solution richer in alcohol, and therefore with 
an increased alcohol vapour pressure. The reverse effect with 
strong alcoholic solutions was not observed, that is, such solutions 
did not show a higher water partial pressure in the presence of 
glycerol than in its absence. 


Fig. 1. 



Curve A 
A' 
W 
W' 


= Vapour pressure of aicohol. 

= Vapour pressure of alcohol with SVL-glyceroL 
= Vapour pressure of water. 

= Vapour pressure of loater with 5M-glijccroL 


he senes of alcohol-soluble semi-solutes were all examined in 

Sw gram-mol. per kilo.), an equimolecular 

ixture of alcohol and water being used as solvent. The results 
re given m Table III, where it will be seen that in all cases 

of “S 

auitJr^ The results are thus 

shfuenT of tlie con- 

stituent of the other con- 

tuent wkch has no dissolving action on the solute. 

when'dL!!^ showii by the former investigation, benzyl alcohol 

pressures irboS T ®®“*/T«eous alcohol, lowered the partiai 

the\TOu?n “foohol-waL mixture,' 

Po pressure of the alcohol alone was lowered and that of 

4p2 
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Table III. 

Partial vapour pressures of equimolecular mixtures of alcohol and 
water (71*0% of alcohol), containing 1 gram-molecule of 
alcohol -soluble semi-solute per kilo, of Solvent, at 20'^. 

V.p. of V.p. of V.p. of V.p. of 

water, alcohol. Solute. "water, alcohol. 

13*6 27-9 Phenylacetic acid 13*8 26*2 

13*7 27*9 „ „ 13*9 25*8 

13*9 25*3 Salicylic acid 14*2 26*3 

14*0 25*3 „ 14*6 25*8 

13- 8 25-8 Benzyl alcohol 14*0 25 <} 

14*0 25*5 „ „ 13*9 26*0 

14*5 24*9 Phenylethyl alcohol 14*1 25-7 

14- 0 25-1 „ 13*8 26-0 

14*5 26*8 

14-4 26*3 

the water slightly raised, it was thought advisable to carry out 
a further scries of determinations with this solute. 

The cquimolecular water-alcohol mixture being employed as 
solvent, measurements were carried out with JH-, and 

lOif-solutions of benzyl alcohol. The results are given in Table IV. 

Table IV, 

Partial vapour pressures of cquimolecular mixtures of alcohol and 
water, containing different concentrations of benzyl alcohol, 
at 20“. 

V.p. of V.p. of V.p. of V.p. of 

Solute. water, alcohol. Solute. water, alcohol. 

Kone 13*6 27-9 6J4-Benzyl alcohol 14-0 19-7 

„ 13-7 27*9 „ „ 14*3 19-6 

Af -Benzyl alcohol 14-0 25*6 lOAf -Benzyl alcohol 14*0 17*6 

„ „ 13*9 26-0 „ „ 14*2 180 

3Af-Benzyl alcohol 14-4 22*1 

„ „ 14-3 22-3 

It will be seen that the vapour pressure of the alcohol is continuoualy 
lowered as the concentration of benzyl alcohol increases, whilst 
the water vapour pressure is raised to practically the same small 
extent for ail concentrations of the solute. It may be pointed out 
that the partial pressure of the water could not be continuously 
raised by the successive additions of benzyl alcohol, as in such an 
event it would soon exceed the vapour pressure of pure water. 

The effect of benzyl alcohol on a more dilute alcoholic solution 
was also investigated. The composition of the solvent used 
1 moL of alcohol to 4 mols. of water, that is, about 39 
^johol. The results are given in Table V, where it will ^ 
that as usual the effect on the alccAol vapour pressure is a w 
which inoreases with increasing concentration of solute, w 


Solute. 

None 

Acetanilide 
Benzoic acid 
p-Toluidine 
Amyl benzoate 

99 ff 
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the rapour pressure of water is affected in an unusual manner, 
being at first lowered and then, as the concentration of solute 
increases, raised. This effect is somewhat difficult of simple 
explanation; it may be that, with solutions rich in water, the 


Table V, 


Partial vapour pressures of 20 molecular % alcohol- water mixtures, 
containing different concentrations of benzyl alcohol, at 20°. 


Solute. 

None 

If /2-Benzyl alcohol 
M ‘Benzyl alcohol 


V.p. of V.p. of 
water, alcohol. 
16'8 20-0 

17'0 19-9 

15- 8 18-1 

16- 1 18*1 

15-2 16-9 

15-5 17-1 


Solute. 

2M-Benzyl alcohol 
3J[/-BenzyI alcohol 


V.p. o£ V.p. of 
water, alcohol. 

18-3 16-0 

16-3 160 

170 13-8 

16-7 13-8 


benzyl alcohol exhibits an induced solubility in that solvent, and 
consequently lowers the aqueous vapour pressure; the reverse 
effect with the higher concentrations of solute may, as before, 
36 explained by the union between benzyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol, 
t)ut the phenomenon is evidently a complex one, and is probably 
connected with the very considerable solubility of benzyl alcohol 
in dilute aqueous ethyl alcohol. It was not found possible to 
ivork with more dilute alcoholic solutions, owing to the decreasing 
solubility of the benzyl alcohol ; unfortunately, also, solutes of the 
nature of benzyl alcohol, insoluble in water but of considerable 
solubility in dilute, aqueous alcohol, are rare, so that the work 
could cot be extended to a larger series of substances; further 
information, however, may be obtainable from an investigation 
of a series of water-soluble semi-solutes. 


Experimental. 

The purification of the substances used does not require descrip- 
tion. The solutes chosen were all very slightly soluble in pure 
water, fairly soluble in aqueous alcohol, and of very small vapour 
pressure. The vapour pressures of the solutes were tested by 
aspirating 2 litres of air first over the pure substance at 20° and 
then through a combustion furnace ; the amount of carbon dioxide 
obtained in no case exceeded 0-001 gram, an amount which would 
be considerably lessened when the solute was dissolved, and in 
any case could only affect the result to a fraction of 1 per cent. 

The compositions of the various aqueous alcohol solutions used as 
solvents were found by density measurements. The vapour 
pressures were determined by the air current method described 
^ the previous paper, but as some slight changes were made, 
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a brief r^Tti^ of the method will be given. The solution under 
investigation was contained partly in a tinned copper vessel, fitted 
with a sensitive thermometer, and partly in a set of glass bulbs 
both of which were placed in a thermostat which was kept at 
20° i 0-1°. By means of an aspirator fitted with a manometer 
purified air was drawn through a copper heating coil placed in 
the thermostat, and then through the solution. The saturated 
air was then passed through a small combustion furnace and the 
products of combustion were absorbed in the usual manner. In 
carrying out a combustion, the furnace was heated and the solution 
allowed to come to the temperature of the thermostat, the tap of 
the aspirator was then opened and the air pressure inside the 
apparatus reduced until the first bubble of air passed through 
the solution. The tap was then closed, and a 2-litre graduated 
flask placed so as to collect the water from the aspirator, which 
was again started, the rate of flow being about 2 litres in three 
hours. After 2 litres had been aspirated, the flow of water 
was stopped, the solution bulbs were disconnected, and air was 
drawn through the furnace to sweep out any products of com- 
bustion. From the weights of carbon dioxide and water absorbed, 
the weights of alcohol vapour and water vapour present in the 
aspirated air can be calculated. These weights, divided by the 
molecular weights of alcohol and water and then multiplied by 
22,425, give the volumes of the vapours at N,T.P. The volume 
of air aspirated is also reduced to N.T,P, and to it is added the 
volume of oxygen used in the combustion of the alcohol vapour. 
Wo then have 


Y.p. of ethyl alcohol ^ Voh of eth y l alcoh o l vapour . 
Total presBure in the apparatus Vol. of air + EtOH and H,0 vapour 


a similar calculation will give the vapour pressure of the water. 

It is doubtful if great accuracy can be claimed for the deter- 
mination, but the relative vapour pressures are probably correct 


to within 5 per cent. 

Conclusions , — ^The general effect of the addition of an alcoho- 
soluble semi-solute to an equimolecular water-alcohol is 

to lower the vapour pressure of the alcohol and to raise sl^ t y 
the vapour pressure of the water. , , 

Increasing concentration of solute further lowers the a co 
vapour pressure, hut does not raise the water vapour pressu 
beyond a very small limit. 

Benzyl alcohol, which is very soluble in dilute alco o ^ 
insoluble in pure water, when dissolved in fairly di , 
alcohol (1 mol. of alcohol to 4 mols. of water), first lowers 
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vapour pressure and afterwards, at greater concentrations of solute, 
increases it. Thus in some cases benzyl alcohol behaves as though 
it were dissolved in the aqueous as well as in the alcoholic constituent 
of the mixed solvent. 

I desire to thank Prof. A. W. Stewart for the interest he has 
shown in these investigations. 

pHTaiCAI. Chbmistbt TjABORATOBIES, 

Glasgow Univeksity. {Received, July 30(A, 1923.] 


CCLXXXVII . — Nitrosation of Phenols, Part /. 
Z-Cliloro-4i-nitroso'phenol and its Conversion into 
Two Isomeric Chloroquinonemonoximes, 

By Hbebebt Henry Hopqson and Francis Harry Moore, 

^-Nitrosophbnol and its tautomeride, p-benzoquinonemonoxime, 
have hitherto never been definitely isolated as such, and in con- 
sequence have been regarded as existing either in dynamic equilib- 
rium or entirely in the quinonoid form. The simple homologues 
and halogenated derivatives are regarded in like manner. 

The authors claim to have obtained the individual tautomeridea 
of 3-chloro-4-mtro8ophenol, to have worked out the^ experimental 
conditions for the preparation of the real nitroso -compound, 
OH*CgH 3 Cl*NO, and to have accomplished its conversion by means 
of acids or alkalis of definite concentration into the quinoneoxime, 
OICgHgCKNOH, which exhibits geometrical isomerism. The 
geometric isomerides are interconvertible, but such reversibility 
does not seem to apply to the nitroso- and quinonoid modifications. 

The two general methods of preparing nitrosophenols, namely, 
the direct action of nitrous acid on phenols and the alkaline decom- 
position of the p-nitroso -derivatives of aromatic tertiary amines, 
will be shown to involve conditions which favour the stability of 
the quinonoid structure. 

The direct action of nitrous acid on a phenol would appear to 
involve the minimum of complication, and the regulating influence 
of steric hindrance suggested to the authors a means of controlling 
any transformation likely to occur from the initial form of the 
product into its tautomeride. For such a purpose 3-chlorophenol 
appeared eminently suitable ; moreover, its nitrosation was of 
interest in view of the very exhaustive investigations of Bridge and of 
Kehrmann on the quinoneoxime derivatives from 2-chlorophenol. 

The first method employed fur the nitrosation of 3-chlorophenol 
was an adaptation of that described by Bridge {Anncden, 1893, 
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277, 85) for the preparation of p-nitrosophenol. The low melting 
point (rf the product indicated an equilibrium mixture of tanto- 
merides. Owing to steric hindrance, the rate of nitrosation was 
slow, 80 that during the reaction there were present together for 
an appreciable interval of time, 3-chlorophenol, S-chloro-l-nitroao. 
phenol, mineral acid, and nitrous acid. A discovery then con- 
siderably facilitated the quest for a more economical method 
In the attempt to purify the final product by recrystallisation 
from hot dilute mineral acid, its melting point was raised by about 
40®, owing to its conversion into a tautomeric form. Mineral 
acids, therefore, were detrimental to the preservation of the product 
in its initial form ; steric hindrance, on the other hand, favoured its 
permanence. Baeyer and Caro {Ber., 1874, 7, 807, 963) have shown 
that mineral acids promote the formation of condensation products of 
p-nitrosophenol and free phenol, and hot glacial acetic acid converts 
p-nitrosophenol into a complex capable of functioning as a substan- 
tive brown dyestuff (the Clayton Aniline Co., D.R.-P. 106036). 

The exclusion of such acids so far as practicable from the nitros- 
ating mixture should therefore favour the production only of the 
initial form of the reaction product. This deduction proved to 
be sound, for by the means described in the experimental section 
there was obtained in 60 per cent. 3 rield from 3-chlorophenol a 
substance which the authors claim to be the first true nitroso- 
phenol to be isolated. 

The steric hindrance which favours the maintenance of the 
initial nitroso-strncture also permits a regulated conversion into 
the quinoneoxime modification. This result, accomplished with 
the aid of hot acid or cold alkali, is in striking contrast to the 
extreme instability of unsubstituted nitrosophenols towards hot 
acids. Two stereoisomeric monoximes have been prepared which 
display the characteristic properties of geometric isomerides. The 
red modification of the quinoneoxime, produced by the action of 
hot dilute hydrochloric acid, is readily converted into an almost 
colourless form by alkalis, and vice versa. For the red oxime, 
the ayn-configuration has been tentatively adopted as best account- 
ing for its colour through the greater exertion of partial valencies 
or electronic interplay, whilst the anfi-configuration has been 
assigned to the almost colourless, alkali-stable isomeride : 



Syn (acid-auble). Anii (alkali -stable). 
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This view is in consonance with the fact that hydrochloric acid is 
an effective agent for transforming aTii i-aldoximes into the hydro- 
chlorides of the corresponding syw-compounds (Luxmoore, T., 
1896, 69, 181). Hantzsch (“ Gnindiiss der Stereochemie/* 2nd edn., 
p. 130) classifies the oximes as acid- and alkali-stable, respectively, 
and notes the instability of the anfi-compounds in presence of 
acids, especially hydrochloric acid. Our aTifi-compound is liberated 
in stable condition from its alkaline solutions by hydrochloric acid, 
a stability which is to be ascribed to the presence of the nuclear 
chlorine atom. 

The occurrence of well-defined, isomeric nitrosophenols and 
quinoneoximes, and the knowledge of the conditions necessary 
for their isolation, render possible the interpretation of many of 
the difficulties encountered by previous workers on nitrosophenols. 
When nitroso-p-naphthol is treated with aniline in alcoholic 
solution, a yellow, crystalline compound, CigHigONg, is obtained, 
whereas in hot glacial acetic acid a more complex, dark red product, 
results. It may be assumed that, in presence of basic 
anihne, nitroso-p-naphthol, reacting in the quinonoid form, con- 
denses normally to give the compound NPhrCioHglNOH, whilst, 
in the second reaction (we have found acetic acid to bring about 
conversion very slowly), the nitroso-form prevailing, an azo-com- 
pound such as OPh*CjoHg*N.NPh is furnished by double condensa- 
tion. 


Bridge has shown {Amer. Chcm. J., 1892, 14, 276) that a-benzyl- 
hydroxylamine converts p-benzoquinone quantitatively into the 
quinoneoxime ether, a substance identical 

with the compound he obtained from sodium or silver nitroso- 
phenoxide and benzyl chloride. Bridge’s conclusion, which is 
perfectly sound, is a natural consequence of the conditions employed 
inasmuch as the sodium and silver salts, having originated in 
an alkaline environment, would possess quinonoid formulae at 
the outset. A more interesting result from our point of view 
was Bridge’s preparation from silver nitrosophenoxide and acetyl 
chionde of p-benzoquinoneoxime acetate identical with the product 
irom nitrosophenol and acetic anhydride. We have found that 
acetic anhydride converts 3-chloro-4-iiitrosophenol into the corre- 
and therefore Bridge’s two products were identical 
^ conditions of reaction. It may be mentioned here 
point "ft A i>-iiitro3ophenol of much higher melting 

product recorded, which is evidence that the 

A 1 ^®^aliy prepared is a mixture of tautomerides, 

between Bridge {Anrmlen, 1893, 277, 79) and 
( umerous papers) settled the question of the existence 

4p* 
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of stereoisomeric alkyl and acyl derivatives of 2-oldotobeiffio. 
quinone-4-oxime. Kehrmann found that ortho -substitution m the 
quinones retards or inhibits the formation of oximes but his con- 
elusion that the retardation or inhibition is due less to the nature 
of the substituent than to its presence in the ortho-position to 
the quinone oxygen needs modification, for we have found that a 
halogen atom exerts a far greater influence than a methyl group, 
and have obtained indications of a specific effect for each halogen. 

When hydroxylamine salts are used for oxime formation, the 
effect of the acid, generally hydrochloric acid, cannot he ignored, 
and failure of attempts to prepare dioximes by prolonged boiling 
with excess of the reagent is attributable to the acid producing 
a feebly reactive geometric isomeride. 

The dark red and the yellow modification of nitroso-orcmol 
prepared by Hehrich [Ber., 1896, 29, 989; 1899, 32 3419) from 
the corresponding sodium derivatives by hot and cold acid, 
respectively, now appear to furnish an example of geometrical 
isomerism analogous to that of 3-chlorobeimoq,^one-4-oxime. 
Similar cases are found in the monoethyl ether (Kietaibl, JfonuM., 
1898 19 536) and the methyl ether (Henrich and Rhodius, Ber., 
1902' 35, 1475; P^' Ckem., 1904, [ii], 70, 313, 332; 1905, [ii], 
71 56) of nitrosoresorcinol. The latter authors describe what they 
heiieS to be the two modifications, OH.CA(OMe).NO an 
OT H fOMe)’NOH In view of their identical melting point and 

ready irxtorconvertibility, we beUeve them to be stereoisomeric 
oximes; in which case the nitroso-form should east as a ttod 
modification, a possibility contained in Henrich s data, mwb 

he describes a soluble, brown compound of m. p. 138 . Hus wor 
iH lit nresent under our consideration. 

^HsTtion of pure, well-defined nitroso- and qumoneonme 
isomerides affords an example of inhibited dynamic 
By the ordinary methods of forming “troso-com^imd^ ^ 
phenol affords mixtures of the tautomeric 
equiUbrium being determined by the charaote t 
medium. The change from nitroso- to oxime fom 
very slow at the ordinary temperature in “ phenol, 

owing to steric hindrance, but m its absence, a , . Our 

it appears probable that the . *°™^^,/'culative theory 

examples afford direct evidence against Laar s SF j^gdaB 

of tautomerism, according to which the pheno 
being intramolecular. 

Experimental. 

Z-Chhro-i-nitrosapheml—AheT of resinoos 

improving the yield and obviating the formation 
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by-products, Bridgets method (foe. cit.) was modified as follows : 
Eight c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, diluted with 12 c.c. of 
water, were added during two to three hours to a vigorously stirred 
solution of 4 grams of 3-chlorophenol in 300 c.c. of water containing 
2 grams of caustic soda and 10 grams of sodium nitrite, the tem- 
perature being maintained at about 0°. After many hours, a 
greenish-yellow, crystalline substance (3 grams; 60 -per cent, of 
the theoretical yield), m. p. 129“, separated and the liquor con- 
tained nitrous acid ; on one occasion, after the product was filtered 
off, the mother-liquor, which had been retained over the week- 
end, deposited large, star-shaped crystals, m, p. 129*6“, which were 
seen under the microscope to consist of aggregates of long needles. 

The compound so formed is moderately soluble in cold alcohol 
or ether, giving greenish-yellow solutions (a characteristic of nitroso- 
compounds), but is almost insoluble in cold benzene. From alcohol 
diluted with water it crystallises in orange-yellow needles, m. p. 
135°, from hot water in dark orange-yellow needles, m. p, 130®, 
and from hot benzene in greenish-yellow crystals melting at 136*8®, 
It dissolves in molten phenol or molten naphthalene, forming deep 
red solutions, gives a bluish- violet colour in Liebermann’s reaction, 
and is non-volatile in steam. In the attempted steam-distiUation 
a black residue, m. p. (if any) above 250®, was obtained and from 
the aqueous solution a red substance separated, its melting point, 
130 — 165°, indicating partial conversion. No silver, mercury, or 
lead salt could be formed, and the nitroso-compound appeared 
to react as an alcohol rather than as a phenol (Found : Cl = 22*77 ; 
if, in freezing phenol, 152, 159. Calc, for CgH^OgNCl, Cl = 22*62 
per cent. ; M = 157*5). From its low melting point, inability 
to form metallic salts, ease of conversion into the tautomeride, 
and general behaviour as an alcohol, the substance appears to 
be a true nitroso-compound. 

The dissolution of 3-chloro-4-nitrosophenol in phenol should 
be effected at a temperature only slightly exceeding the melting 
point of the solvent, on account of its acidic nature. To establish 
whether the phenol had exerted any conversion influence or not, 
it was extracted from the cryoscopic mixture by cold water; 
a yellow solid, m. p. 130®, remained and therefore the phenol 
had acted merely as a solvent. 

It has been proved experimentally that the nitroso -group is 
in the para-position to the hydroxyl group, but as the work has 
mvolved the preparation of several new compounds, the authors 
reserve this proof for a later publication. 

Conversion of 3-CAforo-4-mf«wqpAenoZ into Stereoisomeric B-Chloro~ 
teu2ojwm(we-4-oa;imes.— When a solution of 3.chloro-4.nitroso- 

4p*2 
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BAET I. 




p--; !" 

water) is _ scarlet in different preparations 

colour from re ^-^o ^ ^Crystallised from hot benzene, in which 
and melt at a t>,pof, vield clusters of orai^e or brownish- 

theyarespamgysoubl ,^^ ); broad paraUelo- 

ted plates, m. p. ( meitw points vary slightly according 
grama are obtained. The melting po^^^ hydrochloric acid; the 

to the duration ° ® meltine points are doubtless mktmea 

rS^Scal'isom^^^^^ produced by the acid. Prolonged 

i^g^^th moderately concentrated 

a red, crystalline substance, m. p. V F 8 . 

loc. cif.). orance-vellow solution in alcohol, 

TKft Tf^d oxime forms a deep orange 

me rea oxnuo r solution in phenol. 

and”resJ^n'^“to°Lie'Lrmaim’s nitroso-reaction, colour >n,ing 

ana responuo v Via*? as vet been obtained 

^n^nganat^s Wue. No|i phenol, = 157-3. Calc, for 

(Found .Cl ’ Tt+ • M — 157*5). The orange-red 

p M n NOl Cl — 22*52 per cent. , iu — * 0 * o) 

c^tals '^cc^cced from 
ab^vTXolpound was dissolved i'' 

solution, no frothing (sec ^^^er) ^^ioh, 

indicating the removal of the alcohol and ether, from 

substance forms pale yellow solutio „.„eUow solution in 

which it crystallises hot benzene, and on 

phenol. It is sparmgly wluble m resinous substance 

prolonged heating mth ^.^hermann’s nitroso-reaction, 

gradually forms. It responds t alcoholic silver nitrate 

a pure blue colour, and reacts with alcohou 

to form a silver salt. ^.ridfB —The pale ye''"'' 

Intercmvem<yn of the QeormlrxmX ^«‘T']7hoiUng dUnte hydro- 
compound of m. p. 178“ is the red for® ^ 

cUoric acid; the solution reconverted into the 

dendritic masses, m. p. j^aU as above. A 

pale yellow form by treatment ^th atoh j^ 0 . 6 o, 

^eqmil quantities of the two order W 

^Uon of Alkalis on 3 .Chloro-i f»tT 08 ophe«^- 
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out whether the pale yellow isomeride could be obtained directly 
from 3-chloro-4-nitrosophenoI, a series of experiments with alkalis 
was undertaken. 

The nitroso-compound dissolved in dilute solutions of caustic 
soda (2—10 per cent.) with much frothing (in contrast to the dis- 
solution of the red oxime, which occurs without frothing), forming 
a deep red solution. Frothing commenced after an interval of 
a few seconds, and if the solutions were acidified prior to its appear- 
ance, brown precipitates having melting points varying from 
166'^ to 146° were obtained, the more dilute solutions furnishing 
the substances of higher m. p.’s. Conversion had therefore taken 
place, but prolonged exposure to the alkali caused further changes 
and black precipitates of indefinite nature were produced. 

In 2 per cent, sodium carbonate solution the nitroso-compound 
dissolved forming a red solution, from which it was reprecipitated 
unchanged by dilute hydrochloric acid. In 10 per cent, solution, 
however, the yellow precipitate obtained on acidification melted 
at 153 — 154°, indicating partial conversion, whilst dissolution in 
a cold saturated solution (about 16*5% Na^COg at 15°) followed 
immediately by acidification in the cold gave a pale yellow sub- 
stance of m. p. 173 — 174°, showing that complete transformation 
had occurred. If the alkaline solution was kept for two hours 
before being acidified, a dull red substance of indefinite m. p. 
(1^ 160°) was then obtained, prolonged exposure having again 
caused complex changes. 


Results could not be obtained with 2 per cent, sodium bicar- 
bonate solution, the nitroso-compound being too insoluble, but 
it dissolved in the saturated solution (about 8 per cent, at 15°), 
giving a red solution which on acidification yielded a reddish- 
yellow product of m. p. 172°. Complete transformation into the 
quinoneoxime bad therefore occurred, but only partial conversion 
into the, pale yellow tautomcride; the acidic character of the 
^dium bicarbonate may have not only produced a mixture of 
the geometrical isomerides but also prevented complications. 

Ammonia and pyridine also bring about conversion. The direct 
conversion of 3-chloro-4-nitrosophenol into the pale yellow quinone- 
oxrme by alkalis is therefore free from complication only under 
special conditions, in contrast to the quantitative character of the 
transformation of the red isomeride. 

Comersion during the Direct Nitrosation of 3-Chloropkenol . — 
nen mtrosation was carried out so that mineral acid or even 
yc acid was in excess, products were obtained melting at 160° 

71 22 : the dUution 

mcient to retain most of the product in solution. It is 
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this result that led to the realisation of the correct Qoi^tiqns for 
the formation of the true nitroso-compound. 

Comparative Rejoctions of the Three laomerides. Solubility in 
Dilute Alcohol (3 parts of Alcohol to 1 part of TFofer),— The nitroso- 
compound is the most soluble, giving a greenish-yellow solution 
The red oxime is much more soluble than its pale yellow isomeride’ 
both solutions have an orange tinge. 

Coloration with Ferric Chloride, — When ferric chloride was added 
to the above solutions, the nitroso-compound developed a deep 
olive-brown, and the two oximes a much lighter orange-brown 
colour. 

An alcoholic solution of the nitroso-compound and excess of 
ferric chloride was kept until crystallisation occurred, when crystals 
of m. p. about 172° were obtained, showing the converting influence 
of ferric chloride. 

Liebermann^s Nitroso-reaction, — To 0*06 gram of each isomeride, 
0*1 gram of phenol and 1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid were 
added. 


Nitroso- 

compound. 

First colour to appear Green 

Ohsuaging to Prussian blue 

Colour ^ter addition to 30 Very intense 

c.c. of 10% NaOH blue 

Colour of io c.c. of above Weak lilac 
solution diluted to 50 c.c. blue 

with water 

Colour of original alkaline Violet 

solution after two days 


Red oxime. Yellow oxime. 

Deep green Deep green 
Slowly to blue Rapidly to blue 
Greenish-blue Greeniah-blue 

Deep pure Deep pure 
blue blue 

Permanganate Permanganate 
blue blue, not quite 
so deep as with 
the red oxime 


Summary. 

(1) 3-Chloro-4-nitrosophenol, the first true nitrosophenol to be 

isolated, has been* prepared by a modification of the general nitros- 
ation method. f 

(2) This 3-chloro-4-rutrosophenol is changed into quinoneoxime 
tautomerides by the regulated action of acids or alkalis. The 
difference of the melting points of the nitroso- and oxime fonna 
is 40 — 50°. 

(3) Acids produce a red tautoraeride, which appears to be the 
«y)i-form, whilst alkalis convert this into the unh-modificatio^ 
which is almost colourless in the solid state, but forms deep red 
solutions in aqueous alkalis. 

(4) The syn- and anfi-forms are interconvertible, but so ar 

neither modification has been reconverted into the nitroso-com 
pound. r • i, h 8 

(6) The moderate stability of 3-chloro.4-mtroBophenol which M 
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enabled it to be isolated is ascribed to the steric effect of the chlorine 
atom. 

In conclusion, the authors desire to express their thanks to the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation for gifts of chemicals which have 
enabled this work to be carried out. 

Department or Coeour Chemistry, 

The Technical College, Huddersfield. 

[Received, June 2^h, 1923.] 


CCLXXXVIII . — The Aryl and Alkyl Sulphonamides. 

By Pbrcival Walter Cluttebbuck and Julius Berend Cohen. 

It is well known that aryl sulphonamides yield with sodium 
hypochlorite aryl sulphonsodiochloroamides which possess active 
antiseptic properties : 


Ar-SOg-NHg 4- XaOCl = Ar-SOg-XNaCl + HgO. 

The alkyl sulphonamides and alkylene disulphonamides, as Clutter- 
buck and Cohen have shown (T., 1922, 121, 120), do not react in 
this way. The property of forming chloroamines seems therefore 
to depend on the presence of an aromatic nucleus, which property 
is unaffected by the presence of such nuclear substituents as the 
halogens, methyl, methoxy-, or nitro-groups. 

In order to find to what extent the aromatic nucleus determines 
the behaviour of aromatic and aliphatic sulphonamides towards 
sodium hypochlorite, we have prepared substances in which the 
nucleus is removed from the sulphonamide group by aliphatic 
chains of varying length and have studied the action of sodium 
ypochlorile upon them. Tolucne-oj-sulphonamide and all the 
substitution products which wc have examined react readily with 
^dmin hypochlorite in a normal fashion. An attempt to prepare 
e homologue, sodium p-phcnylethanesulphonate, by the 
action of sodium sulphite on p-phcnylethyl chloride failed owing 
of styre hydrogen chloride and the consequent production 


SCsHg.CH^-CH^CH-Na^SOa = +H2O. 

Similar to that between ammonia or an amine and 
citf chloride described in the former paper (loc. 

‘h w ich yields vinylsulphonamide. On the other hand, 
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y-phenylpropyl bromide reacts normally with sodium sulphite and 
gives a sulphonic acid and sulphonaraide in the ordinary way ; 


CflHg-CHjj-CHa'CHa 


)i>r 


CaHj-CHa-CHa-CHa-SOgNa +NaBr. 


Phenylbutyl bromide also acts normally with sodium sulphite and 
gives a stable and well-defined sodium sulphonate resembling the 
phenylpropyl compound. This again resembles the disulphonyl 
chlorides of ay-propane and ae-pentane, which react normally with 
ammonia and amines. It appears, therefore, that an aliphatic 
chain of two carbon atoms to one of which a halogen atom is 
attached is unstable in presence of sodium sulphite. y-Phenyl- 
propanesulphonamide, although readily prepared, does not react 
with sodium hypochlorite. Thus an aliphatic side-chain of three 
carbon atoms prevents chloroamine formation. 

In the course of this inquiry we have examined from the same 
point of view the behaviour of cj/cZohexanesulphonaniide, which we 
find shares the general character of the aliphatic compounds and is 
unchanged by sodium hypochlorite, and the same is true of vinyl- 
sulphonamide, CH 8 :CH-S 02 -NH 2 , in spite of the presence of a 
double bond. 

Among the substituted naphthalene derivatives containing aa 
aliphatic side chain we prepared sodium 2-meil^xyA-m'phtlyV 
meihanesulphmate, OMe'CioHe'CHg-SOgNa, but attempts to convert 
it into the sulphonyl chloride led to decomposition and therefore it 
was unsuitable for the preparation of a chloroamine. 

To complete the Ust of substances recorded in the previous 
paper, methane- and dichloromethane-sulphonamides were prepared, 
but they yielded no chloroamines. 


Experimental. 

Sodium f.Chhrotoluene-m.sulph<mate.-p-moTohemy\ chloride wm 

prepared by the chlorination of boiling p-chlorotoluene (£er., 1»78, 
11 904). On cooling in ice. the chloride crystallised, and was 
purified by crystallisation from alcohol. The chloride wM t ffl 
hoUed with the required amount of a concentrated soloh 
sodium sulphite and the sulphonate recrystallised from hot water 

Sodium p-Bromololuene-a-sulphonate.—p-^romoheDzyl 

ww obtained by the bromination at 185“ of P-hromototae {Beu 
1884 17 2922). The bromide was then boiled for , 

iS’a concentred solution of sodium sulphite and the sulphonate 
recrystallised from hot water. bromide vas 

Sodium p-Iodotoluene-<o-3vlpJunuite.~-p-lodohen%y 

prepared (Ber., 1876, 9, 931), and sulphonated as above. 
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Sodium 0 -, m-, and p-NitroMuene-ui-aulphonates. These were 

prepared by boiling the corresponding nitrobenzyl chlorides with 
a concentrated solution of sulphite. On cooling, the sulphonatea 
crystallised and were filtered and recrystallised. Careful boiling 
is required and excess of sulphite must be avoided, since these 
sulphonatea readily char. 

Sodium P-Phenykthanesulphonate . — This substance has not as 
yet been obtained. Phenylethane was prepared by Kttig’s 
method by condensation of bromobenzene and ethyl bromide in 
presence of metallic sodium. The phenylethane was extracted 
with ether, the ether removed, and the residue fractionated. The 
portion boiling at 134—136“ was collected. This was boiled under 
reflux and chlorine passed in until the weight had increased by 
the required amount. The liquid was then fractionated in a 
vacuum and a portion collected at 90— 95°/17 mm. When 
fl-phenylethyl chloride was treated with sodium sulphite, am- 
monium sulphite, or with silver sulphite, sulphur dioxide was 
evolved and a liquid obtained not miscible with water which was 
found to be styrene. It appears, therefore, that P-phenylethyl 
chloride loses hydrogen chloride, which decomposes the sulphite 
Sodium yPhenylpropan^ulpfumate.—Cumamic ester when re- 
duced gives v-phenylpropyl aicohol. The reduction was carried 
out under different conditions with sodium and absolute alcohol 
{Compt. rend., 1903, 136, 1676), but the yield was in no case very good. 
A shghtly increased yield was obtained by the method of Levene 
and Allen (J. Btol. Chem., 1916, 27, 443), the “ absolute ” alcohol for 
th^ expenments being dried by the addition of a httle sodium 
and redjstiUmg. After reduction, a iittle alcohol was added and 
the whole boiled to remove any unused sodium. After cooling 
Ta" f decompose the sodium ethoxide and the ethyl 

aMol Stilled on the water-bath. The remaining solution wm 
ertr^ted mth ether and the ether extract fractionated. The 

£r wSre, H ^ ‘=°°“'ierable part of the cinnamic 

ter was hydrol^d m the process and the free cinnamic acid was 

anrt V acidifying the aqueous solution, filtering off the acid 
rrerystalhsmg. The required amount of phosphorus penta- 

in water ""m g^ad^aUy to the alcohol, whfch was Lied 

hylZL K quietly, heat being evolved and 

solLo ^ extracted with ether. The ethereal 

solution carbonate 

portion ’bo!ltegL^U^‘?iV“‘* fractionated. The 

boiling with! Tf ^ ^ collected. The bromide, on 

og with a strong solution of sodium sulphite, readily ^ve 
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the sulphonate, which crystallised in shining, colourless leaflets 
from the concentrated, cooled solution. 

Sodium B’phenylbutanesulphonate was prepared by the method 
of von Braun {Ber., 1911, 44, 2872). Dried magnesium turnings 
were added to y-phenylpropyl bromide in dry ether, the solu. 
tion was boiled on the water-bath until the magnesium had 
disappeared, finely powdered trioxymethylene added, and the 
mixture boiled for twenty-four hours, cooled, and acidified. The 
ethereal layer was then separated and dehydrated, the ether evapor^ 
ated, and the residue fractionated in a vacuum. The fraction 
boiling at 140717 mm. was 8-phenylbutyI alcohol. This was 
converted into 8-phenylbutyl bromide by the action of phoa. 
phorus pentabromide. The bromide, when purified as described 
in the case of the phenylpropyl bromide, boils at 132712 mm. 
This method was found to be more convenient than von Braun’s, 
in which the alcohol is heated with fuming hydrobromic acid at 
100®. The bromide was readily sulphonated on boiling it with a 
solution of sodium sulphite and gave a crystalline sulphonate 
closely resembling the benzyl and phenylpropyl compounds. 

Sodium 2-Methoxy-l-naphihylTnetbMne8ulphonate. — 3-Naphthol was 
boiled for several hours with the required amounts of formaldehyde 
and sodium sulphate solution (Baeyer & Co., D.R.-P. 87335). The 
mechanism of the reaction appears to be as follows : 




+ CH.O 


CHj-jOH + NaSOjNa 


''lOH 


\/\/ 


CHj-SOoNa 


f Y r”+NaOH 
\/\/ 


p-Naphthol was suspended in water and mixed with a con- 
centrated solution of sulphite. On adding formaldehyde, the 
naphthol immediately dissolved, but on heating, a precipitate of 
fine needles separated. Some of these remained after boiling for 
several hours. They contained no sulphur and were shown to k 
2-hydroxy-l-naphthylmethyl alcohol. This substance melted mth 
decomposition at 193® (compare C., 1907, I, 966; m. p. 18i^l8 )- 
After boiling, the solution w^as filtered and acidified ™ ^ 
acid, when the free sulphonic acid was precipitated ; it was filter , 
and recrystallised from dilute spirit. The free acid , 

in excess of caustic soda and stirred with methyl P ^ 
mixture becoming hot and gradually solidifying. e remi 

sodium 2 -methoxy-l-naphthylmethanesulphonate was presse 

a filter and recrystallised from aqueous spirit. 
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. Potassium ojoloHexanesulphamte.—cycloKexyl iodide was first 
made by the method outlined in Compt. rend., 1905, 141, 593, and 
modified as follows : a solution of 127 grams of iodine in 1 litre 
of dry carbon disulphide was added gradually with shaking to a 
filtered solution of 10-3 grams of yellow phosphorus in about 30 c.c. 
of dry carbon disulphide, and the whole kept for about two hours. 
Instead of using a current of carbon dioxide to remove the carbon 
disulphide, the greater part was distilled from the water-bath 
maintained at 55®, and the rest was aspirated off under reduced 
pressure; 100 grams of ci/cZohexanol were then added gradually 
(to prevent loss by too violent a reaction). After the mixture had 
been cooled in water for several days, water was added to decom- 
pose any excess of phosphorus tri-iodide and the resulting liquid 
was extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was washed 


successively with water, sodium carbonate solution, and water 
and dried over calcium chloride. It was fractionated in a vacuum 
the bulk boiling at 74*4° /9 mm. The yield of cydohcxyl iodide was 
88 per cent. The iodide was converted into the sulphonate by a 
method similar to that of Borsche and Lange (Ber., 1905, 38 
2766), who used cyclohexjl chloride. Fifty- five grams of cyclo- 
hexyl iodide, 6 grams of dried magnesium shavings, and 100 c.c, of 
dry ether were gently warmed until the reaction began. The flask 
was then cooled to mod^atc the reaction. After the magnesium 
had dissolved, 100 c.c. of dry ether were added, and a rapid stream 
of dry sulphur dioxide was passed into 'the mixture, cooled in a 
freezing mixture. Water was added, the by-products were removed 
by extraction with ether, and the aqueous solution was evaporated, 
giving crusts of magnesium cycfohexanesulphinate contaminated 
with magnesium iodide. This was dissolved in water and oxidised 
with ^tassium permanganate. Any remaining magnesium was 
precipitated with potassium carbonate and the liquid after filtration 
evaporated until the potassium cycZohexanesulphonate crystallised. 

0 -, m-, and V^Iethoxyioluene-oi-sulpkonates.^-, m-, and 
P-Methoxybenzyl bromides were made from the corresponding 
hydroxybenzaldehydes by reduction, methylation, and treatment of 
e met loxybenzyl alcohols with hydrobromic acid, as described 
by Lapworth (T 1922, 121, 1396). The bromides readily ^ve 
sulphit^^^^ boihng with a concentrated solution of sodium 


following were also prepared : 

preparation {Annakn, 
ina^aM potassimn sulphite 
privaiel ^ rejected in favour of a much improved method 
Pnvately communicated by Mr. P. K. Dutt. 
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Dkhlor(>methanesulpJumate, — Trichloromethanesulphonyl chloride 
was prepared (A., 1886, i, 1000) by allowing a mixture of carl) 0 Q 
disulphide, hydrochloric acid, and potassium perchlorate to stand 
for several weeks in sunlight. This was then converted (j 
Chem.y 1884, [ii], 30, 284) into trichloromethanesulphonic acid 
which, on treatment with zinc, gave zinc dichloromethanesulphonatc 
The zinc was precipitated with potassium carbonate, the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness, and the sulphonate extracted with alcohol 


Analysis of the Sulphonates. 



Sodium per cent. 

Sulphur 

per cent. 

Sodium sulphonate. 

Foimd. 

Calc. 

Found, 

'Calc. 

p-Chlorotoluene- 

.. 1001 

10-06 

13-8 

14-0 

p-Bromo ,, 

8-24 

8-4 

11*48 

11-7 

p-Iodo 

7-04 

7*2 

9*8 

10*0 

o-Nitro „ 

9-4 

g-G 

13-3 

13'4 

m-Nitro „ 

.. 9-38 

9-6 

13*1 

13*4 

p-Nitro ,, 

9-4 

9-6 

13*16 

13*4 

o-Methoxy „ 

.. 10*24 

10*3 

14*1 

14*3 

m-Methoxy „ 

.. 10*2 

10*3 

14*1 

14*3 

p-Methoxy „ 

2-Methoxy- 1 -naphthylmethane - 

.. 101 

10*3 

14*2 

14*3 

.. 8*35 

8-4 

11*6 

11*7 

y-Phenylpropane- 

S'Pbenylbutane 

.. 10-3 

9*72 

10*36 

9-75 

14-1 

14*4 

eyeZoHexane- 

.. 12-16 

12*37 

170 

17*2 

Methane- 

.. 19-4 

19-6 

26-9 

27-1 

Bichlorome thane- 

.. 12-05 

12-3 

16*8 

17*1 


Preparation of the Sulphonyl Chlorides. 

The above sulphonates were carefully dried at 120®, finely 
powdered, and mixed with a slight excess of phosphorus penta- 
chloride, and warmed. When the mass had liquefied, the phos- 
phoryl chloride was distilled from the water* bath in a vacuum and 
the residue shaken with ice-water and extracted with ether. The 
ethereal solution was dried and used for the preparation of the 
amides. In some cases decomposition occurred. In the case of 
Bodiiim y-phenylpropanesulphonate it was found advisable to 
suspend the sulphonate in dry chloroform and to add the penta* 
chloride gradually. In the cai^ of sodium 2-methoxy-l -naphthyl- 
methanesulphonate decomposition also occurred. 


Prefparaiion of the Suiphonamides. 

Dry ammonia gas was passed into the dried chloroform or eth^ 
solutions of the sulphonyl chlorides, and the product 
with acetone. The suiphonamides can generally be crysta 
from boiling water, from which they separate on cooli^- ® 
are obtained by precipitation of an acetone solution wit wa 
The following table gives the melting points and analyses • 
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Nitrogen per cent. 
Found. Calc. 


6-6 6-8 

5‘4 6-6 

4-4 4-7 

12-7 12*96 

12*7 12-96 

12-75 12-96 

6-8 7*0 

8-4 8*6 

14-5 14*7 

8-3 8-5 


Preparation of the Chloroamines. 

The sulphonamides were warmed with a freshly prepared solution 
of sodium hypochlorite. The chloroamines can in most cases be 
crystallised by evaporation of the aqueous solution in a vacuxim 
over sulphuric acid or they can be precipitated by the addition of 
a saturated brine solution. The nitro-substituted benzyl com- 
pounds afforded some difficulty in purification owing to their 
greater solubility. y-Phenylpropanesulphonamide, cyc^ohexane- 
Bulphonamide, methane- and dichloromethane -sulphonamides, and 
ethylenesulphonamide did not give chloroamines, but the original 
sulphonainidc was recovered unchanged in almost theoretical 
quantity. 

The table below gives a list of those chloroamines which were 
prepared and their analysis : 


Sodium. Nitrogen. 


Sulphonsodiochloroamide. 

Found. 

Calc. 

Found. 

CaJo. 

Toluene-a>- 

.... 9-9 

10*1 

6-0 

6*15 

p-Ghlorotolueno-w- 

.... 8-9 

8*8 

5-1 

5*34 

p-firomotoluene-cc- 

.... 7-6 

7*6 

4-4 

4-6 

p-Iodotoluene-a;- 

.... 6-7 

6*5 

3-6 

3*9 

o*Nitro toluene- w- 

.... 8*6 

8-5 

10-1 

10-2 

» 

.... 8*7 

8-5 

10-0 

10*2 

P* „ 

.... 8*7 

8*5 

10*1 

10*2 


Action of Hydrazine on ike Sulphonyl Chlorides, 
^oluenc'di-sulphonhydrazide. — Toluene- w-sulphonyl chloride (2 
mols.) was dissolved in absolute alcohol and to it was added an 
alcoholic solution of hydrazine hydrate (3 mols.). The water in the 
hydrate retained moat of the hydrazine hydrochloride in solution ; 
t e precipitate, which was mainly toluene- ui-sulphonhydrazide^ was 
r^rystallised from hot water. It was slightly soluble in ether, 
a solute alcohol, or cold water, but very soluble in hot water or 
a^tone. The pure substance melted with decomposition at 124 — 
• Sodium hypochlorite decomposed the hydrazide, liberating 


Sulphonamide. M. p. 

Toluene-W'Sulphonamide 105® 

p-Chlorotoluene-w-sulphonamide 167 

fl-Broniotoluene-ftj-sulphonainide 188 

pJodotoluene-»-aulphonamide 206 

o-Nitrotoluene-w-Bulphonamide 137 

m- fy « 

p. „ » . 200 

y-Phenylpropanesulphonamide 36 

cycfcHexanesulphonamide — 

Methanesulphonamide 83 

Dichloromethaneaulphonamide * 

• Solidifies only after long standing. 
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nitrogen (Found : N = 14-78. C7HioOijN2S requires N = 15-0 
cent.)- 

^‘Chlorotoluene-ta’Sulphonhydrazide was prepared as above and 
recrystallised from boiling water. It melted with decomposition 
at 130—131® (Found : N 12-5. C7H9O2N2CIS requires N = 12.7 
per cent.). 

p-N%trotolu&n6‘(i>-sulphoTihydr(izidc was obtained as described above 
and recrystailised from water (below 90®). It melts with decom* 
position at 87° (Found : N = 18-0. C7H9O4N3S requires N = 18 18 
per cent.). 

Action of Phenylhydrazine on ihe Sulphonyl Chlorides, 

Toluene-ui-sulpJionphenylhydrazide . — The equivalent of two mole- 
cules of phenylhydrazine in ether was mixed with one mol. of 
toluene-<u- sulphonyl chloride in ether. Phenylhydrazine hydro- 
chloride and the phenylhydrazide were precipitated together. 
After standing, the mass was pressed on a filter and washed 
with ether. The precipitate was then boiled with water, when 
the hydrochloride went into solution. The phenylhydrazide, which 
is sparingly soluble in water, was filtered off and purified by dis- 
solving in acetone, filtering, and adding water. It melted with 
complete decomposition at 173° (Found : N — 10*45. Cj3Hi402N2S 
requires N = 10*69 per cent.). 

■p-Chlorololuene-iu-sulphonphe7iylhydrazide was prepared from 
ji-rh1orntohiftnft-«ri-s ii1 phony 1 chloride as in the preceding experiment. 
The reaction was not immediately complete. After standing, the 
mass was pressed on a filter and purified as above. p-Chhrotoluem^^ 
v>.sulphonphenylhydrazide melted with total decomposition at 178° 
(Found : N = 9-2. C13H13O2N2CIS requires N - 9*4 per cent,). 

p-NUrotoluene-m-sulphonphenylkydrazidey prepared from the sid- 
phonyl chloride as above, melted with total decomposition at I06 
(Found : N = 13*45. C13H13O4N3S requires N = 13*6 per cent.). 


Action of Aniline on Sulphonyl Chlorides. 
Toluene-w-aulphonanilide. — The aniline (2 mols.) in ether solurion 
was added to the toluenesulphonyl chloride (1 mol.) m ether, 
reaction was slow, but after standing over-night the whole soli ^ 
It is therefore better to use a higher-boiling solvent (benz^ ) 
to boil the mixture. After recrystallisation ^'0“ 
anilide melted at 101° (Found : N = 5-5. CisHijOsi «1 
N = 5*67 per cent.). k i in ether 

p-Chlorotoluene-i^‘Sulpkonanilide.--Am}ine (2 mo j ^ 

solution was added to p-chlorotoluenesulphony c o 
in ether. Precipitation was not complete or some 
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anilide, recrystallised from diluted spirit, melted with decom- 
position at 235° (Found : N = 4-7. CigHjaGgNClS requires N = 
4.95 per cent.). 

^.Nitroioluene-ui-sulpkoTianiUde. — The reaction carried out as 
above in ether solution with p-nitrotoluenesulphonyl chloride and 
aniline was more rapid. After standing, the precipitate was filtered 
and washed with ether. The product was boiled with water and 
filtered hot. The anilide separated in long needles which appeared 
to decompose at 220° (Found : N = 9*4. Ci 3 Hj 204 N 2 S requires 
N = 9*6 per cent.). 

The Oboanic CHEsacAii Labobatobies, 

The Univebsity, Leeds. [Received, Jtdy 28/A, 1923.] 


CCLXXXIX . — The Absorption Spectra of the Vapours 
and Solutions of Various Ketones and Aldehydes. 

By John Edward Purvis. 

The absorption spectra in the visible and ultra-violet regions of 
various saturated aUphatic aldehydes and ketones have been 
described by Purvis and McCleland (T., 1912, 101, 1810). The 
facts there disclosed are (1) the considerable number of absorption 
bands in the vapours of formaldehyde, glyoxal, and diacetyl as 
compared with the one or two in the solutions and thin films, and 
(2) the general resemblance of the vapour bands with the solution 
bands in other more complex aldehydes and ketones. In a later 
investigation of unsaturated aldehydes and ketones (T., 1913, 103, 
133) a considerable number of narrow bands were found in the 
vapours of acraldehyde and crotonaldehyde, and such bands were 
absent from the vapours of more complex aldehydes. Later it 
was shown [ibid., p. 1088) that benzaldehyde vapour had a con- 
siderable number of narrow bands which were absent in acetophenone 
and benzophenone. 

The author has investigated the following substances containing 
an aldehydic or a ketonic group : camphor (vapour), fenchone 
(vapour), camphorquinone (vapour), carvone (vapour). Camphoric 
anhydride (vapour and solution), carvoneoxime (solution), camphor- 
imide (solution), and solutions of sucrose, dextrose, Isevulose, and 
lactose were also examined. 

The experimental methods have been described before. 

Cam'phor . — The absorption spectrum in the ultra-violet regions 
0 alcoholic solutions of camphor has been described by Baly, 
Marsden, and Stewart (T., 1906, 89, 979), by Hartley (T., 1908, 
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93 , 961), and by the author (T,, 1915, 107, 644). They sho^ved 
that the substance has a band the head of which is at about 
1/X3500 (X2850). 

The vapour of the substance was investigated at the following 
temperatures and pressures : 

At 120° and 785 mm. The rays were slightly weakened between 
X310 and X276, and were then transmitted to X212. 

At 130° and 790 mm. The rays were a little weaker than the 
last between X310 and X276, and were then transmitted to X212. 

At 140° and 795 mm. The rays were a little weaker than the 
last between X 312 and X 270, and were then transmitted to X212. 

At 160° and 800 mm. The rays were weak between X 314 and 
X 270, and were then transmitted to X 212. 

At 160° and 805 mm. The rays were very weak between X316 
and X 267, and were then transmitted to X 212. 

At 170° and 810 mm. The rays were almost completely absorbed 
between X318 and X 262 — except at the edges which were diffuse. 
The rays were then transmitted to X 214, 

At 180° and 815 mm. The rays were absorbed between X320 
and X 259 — except at the edges which were diffuse. The rays were 
then transmitted to X 214. 

At 190° and 820 mm. The rays were absorbed between X325 
and X 250 — except at the diffuse edges, and were then transmitted 
to X 220. 

At 200° and 825 mm. The ra 3 rs were absorbed between X328 
and X 240, and were then transmitted to X 223. 

This band showed therefore no signs of division into a series of 
narrow bands, and it appeared to be more diffuse on the more 
refrangible edge. It is comparable with the solution band, the 
head of which is at about X 285 {loc. ct<.), except in position, when, 
as in all cases, the solution band is moved more towards the 
red end. 

Fenchone . — Solutions of this substance have been investigated by 
Henderson, Henderson, and Heilbron {Ber.t 1914, 47, 876), and 
they found no difference in the absorptive capacity when compared 
with camphor. The solution band was at about 1/X355 (x282). 

The author has investigated the vapour of the substance at the 
following temperatures and pressures : 

At 130° and 790 mm. The rays were a little weak between 
X310 and X278, and were then transmitted to X214. 

At 150° and 800 mm. The rays were weaker than the last 
between X316 and X 267, and were then transmitted to x214. 

At 170° and 810 mm. The rays were very weak between 
and X 260, and were then transmitted to X 220. 
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At 190° and 820 mm. The rays were almost completely 
absorbed between X 325 and X 247, and were then transmitted to 

X220. 

At 210° and 830 mm. The rays were completely absorbed 
between X 326 and X 240, and were then transmitted to X 225. 

As in camphor, the vapour of fenchone showed no signs of division 
into a series of narrower bands. The general appearance is like 
that of the vapour of camphor, and is also comparable with its own 
solution band. 

Stewart and Baly (T., 1906, 89, 489) found 
a strong band at 1 /X 207 (X 483) in alcoholic solutions. 

The vapour of the substance has been investigated at various 
temperatures and pressures. At 148° and 800 mm., between X 458 
and X420, there were four weak and diffuse hands divided into 
two groups ; the more refrangible of each couple was weaker than 
the other; the rays were then transmitted to X 225. These nar- 
rower bands became clearer and better defined as the temperature 
and pressure increased. At 198° and 825 mm. the rays were 
almost completely absorbed between X459 and X410 and then 
transmitted to about X 300 ; the strong cadmium lines beyond this 
to about X 255 were just visible. At 208° and 830 mm. the rays 
were completely absorbed between X 459 and X 400, and then 
transmitted to about X310. 

The solution band, therefore, splits up into a series of narrower 
vapour hands, and this is quite unlike the phenomena observed in 
camphor and fenchone. Attention may be directed to the vapour 
bands of benzoquinone and its derivatives (this voL, p. 1841), The 
vapour bands of camphorquinone are much fewer than in the 
vapour of benzoquinone, and they are moved more towards the 
red end. A reproduction of an enlarged original photograph is 
shown in Fig, 1. 

Camphoric anhydride . — An alcoholic solution of this substance 


was examined. No absorption band was observed and the line of 
general absorption for various strengths has been drawn (Fig. 2, 
III). The vapour of the substance w'as also examined at the 
following temperatures and pressures ; 

At 180° and 815 mm. The rays were transmitted to X 215. 

At 190° and 820 mm. The rays were transmitted to X 215, but 
were weak between X 250 and X 235. 


At 200° and 825 mm. The rays were transmitted to about 
X250, and were then absorbed, except for the strong cadmium 
lines beyond. 


At 210° and 830 mm. The rays were transmitted to about X 250, 
^nd were’then absorbed. 
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At 220° and 835 mm. The rays were transmitted to about 
A 260, and were then absorbed. 

At 230° and 840 mm. The rays were transmitted to X263. 

The substance both in solution and in the vaporous conditiou 
is remarkably transparent, and shows no signs of specific absorption. 

Cd'm'phoriTrvide , — An alcoholic solution of this substance 
examined, and, as was to be expected, no absorption band was 
observed. The line of general absorption has been drawn (Fig. 2, 
II). The line of general absorption is shifted more towards the 
red end as compared with camphoric anhydride ; this is probably 
connected with the NH-group in the molecule. 


Fig. 2. 

Oacillaiiofi frequencies, 
38 40 42 44 



I. Carvoneoxim^. 11. Campharimidc. III. Campimk anhyirik- 

Con-one.- Henderson, Henderson, and Heilbron (loc. Alfomd 
a band at 1/>310 (X319) in alcoholic solution Tte author 
investigated the vapour of the substance at the foUowuig 
peratures and pressures : 

At 140“ and 795 mm. The rays were transmitted to a^out ^ 
At 150“ and 800 mm. The rays were a httle weak 

about X337 and X305, and were then ^ the last 

At 160“ and 805 mm. The rays were weaker tha 
between X 344 and X 300, and were then transini 

At 170“ and 810 mm. The rays were still ^eak ^ 

between X354 and X299. and were then franspiitted 
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At 180® and 815 mm. The rays were almost completely absorbed 
between X357 and X297, and were then transmitted to X260. 

At 190® and 820 mm. The rays were completely absorbed 
between X 364 and X 296, except for the strong cadmium lines, and 
were then transmitted to X273. 

At 200® and 825 mm. The rays were completely absorbed 
between X 365 and X 293, and then the strong cadmium lines were 
transmitted to X 275. 

At 210® and 830 mm. The rays were transmitted to X366. 

x\t 230® and 840 mm. The rays were transmitted to X 367. 

At 250° and 860 mm. The rays were transmitted to X368. 

Fia. 3.' 


OaciUafion frequencies, 

32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 



The band therefore showed no signs of division. It is com- 
parable with the solution band. 

Carvoneoxime . — AlcohoUc solutions of this substance showed no 
absorption bands. The curve of general absorption has been 
drawn (Fig. 3, I). Similar results with other oximes have been 
described before by Hartley and Dobbie (T., 1900, 77, 318) with 
acetaldoxime and acetoxime, and by Baly, Marsden, and Stewart 
(T., 1906, 89, 979), Hartley (T., 1908, 93, 961), and the author 
(T., 1915, 107, 643) as regards camphoroxime. In all these oximes 
the absorption bands of the mother- substances disappear. 

Sucrose, Dextrose^ Lcevulosey and Lactose . — Aqueous solutions of 
these substances were examined and the curves drawn (Fig. 3). 
It will be seen that sucrose has no absorption band and is remarkably 
transparent. The other three substances show the specific absorp- 
tion characteristic of aldehydes and ketones. The laevulose band 
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is a little 'wider than the dextrose band and is shifted a little more 
towards the red end. As compared with Isevulose, the dextrose 
molecule opens out earlier, for the dextrose band shows it&eli ^ 
normal solution and the Isevulose band in a decinonnal solution. 
The lactose band is a little wider than the dextrose one and is not 
so persistent ; its position is about the same as that of dextrose. 
These facts indicate that the specific absorption is independent ol 
the weight of the molecule and is closely connected with the 
structure. The primary oscillation centre is the CIO group, and 
the oscillations producing absorption are modified by the orientation 
of this group with the other atoms, that is, whether the group is 
aldehydic or ketonic. 

Results. 


The general results are (1) that camphorquinone vapour exhibits 
a few bands in the visible regions of the spectrum, w’hereas camphor, 
fenchone, and carvonc have each a single band in the ultra-violet 
regions similar to the solution band, and camphoric anhydride has 
none; (2) that carv^oneoxime, camphoric anhydride, and camplior- 
imide have no solution bands in the visible or the ultra-violet 
regions; (3) that dextrose, Isevulose, and lactose have specific 
solution bands in the ultra-violet regions characteristic of aldehydes 
and ketones, and sucrose has none. 

These results show, therefore, that the substances examined are 
comparable with the more complex aldehydes and ketones described 
before (/oc. ci7.). On the other band, the vapour of camphor- 
quinone, possessing a diketonic structure, is comparable with that 
of diacetyl and p-benzoquinone {loc. ciL). The fundamental oscil- 
lation centre appears to be tlie C!0 group, for the band disappears 
in carvoneoxime just as it does in acetaldoxime and in camphor- 


oxime (loc. cit.). , . , 

Now, formaldeliyde and glyoxal exhibit numerous bands \ibicli 
disappear in the more complex acetaldehydes and acetones n 
the other hand, complex substances possessing a diketomc structw, 
like p-benzoquinone and diacetyl, show numerous hands in w 

visible regions ; and in this respect camphorquinone is comp 

with them. It may be that the closer position ^ ; 

groups in camphorquinone and diacetyl as coinpaie j 

rinL restricts their oscillatory 
the oxygen atoms tend to neutralise one another, and 
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types of oeciUatiDg centres. Again, different substances, like 
campborquinone and benzoquinone, jwssess similar vibrating 

the two groups — and the colour of such substances 

C»t/ 

may be connected therewith, but modified in shade by their position 
and their relationship with the other atoms of the molecule. Such 
vibratory centres in different substances may show close resem- 
blances in the individual groups of vapour bands. Solution bands 
can only exhibit general resemblances; they are not sufficiently 
detailed for the purpose ; and the author is trying to investigate 
the vapour ban^ under similar conditions of temperature and 
pressure of different substances containing similar atomic groups 
which are supposed to be the origin of the bands. 


I desire to convey my thanks to the Government Grant Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society for their assistance in the purchase of 
the apparatus used in these experiments. 

PUBUC HBALrEH CHEMICAi liABOBATOBY, 

Cambkiogb. {Becdvtdp Atigtist 13iA, 1923.] 


CCXC . — Styrylbenzopyrylium Salts. Part III. The 
yStyryl Derivatives of l’Hydroxy~2-pJienylAi- 
'methylhertzopyryliurri Chloride. 

By Johannes Sybeandt Buck and Isidoe Moeeis HEiuhRON. 

In a former communication (Buck and Heilbron, T., 1922, 121 , 
1198), various styrylbenzopyrylium salts were described having the 
^^yryl group in the a- or 2-position of the pyrylium ring. The 
present investigation was undertaken in order to ascertain whether 
Y- or 4’Styrylpyrylium salts could also be prepared, a question which, 
at the same time, would determine whether or no a methyl group 
m the 4-position to the pyrylium oxygen atom is actually reactive. 
This problem was previously discussed by Borsche (Anrialenj 1916, 
411, 38) in his study of the condensation reactions of 7-hydroxy- 
2 . 4-dimethylbenjsopyrylium chloride, without, however, any cou- 
riusion being drawn. As suitable starting material for the work 
in hand, 7-hydroxy-2-phenyl-4-methylphenopyrylium chloride was 
^ected. This was originally prepared by Biiiow and Wagner 
I sr., 1901, 34, 1782), who describe it as a yellow, crystalline 
^ tance containing one molecule of water of crystallisation. A 
rownish-yellow, less soluble modification is also mentioned, but 
Was not apparently further investigated. Carrying out the prepara- 
lon exactly as described by these authors, a product was obtained 
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answering approximately to their description, and a percftiomJe 
which we prepared as a check gave satisfactory analytical resultg 
for an anhydrous salt*. We found, however, that on attempting to 
condense this material with aldehydes, not only was much difficulty 
encountered owing to the formation of insoluble substances, but 
also that the styryl derivatives, when analysed, showed variable 
and inexplicable deviations. It thus appeared necessary to examine 
more closely our starting material, with the result that we found 
that, under the conditions described by Biilow and Wagner, neither 
the anhydrous compound nor the stated monohydrate was obtained, 
but a complex having a composition corresponding to one molecule 
of the anhydrous chloride plus one-half molecule of resorcinol This 
addendum is remarkably firmly attached and is not removed even 
by repeated crystallisation from either alcoholic hydrochloric acid 
or glacial acetic acid. Bor some considerable time the presence 
of the resorcinol escaped notice, it being finally detected in the 
mother-liquors remaining after separation of the perchlorate. 
From these sufficient resorcinol was isolated to enable its identity 
to be established and also its dibenzoyl derivative to he prepared. 
The difficulty of preparing pure styrylpyrylium salts from this 
resorcinol compound arises from the fact that, although the resor- 
cinol is in the main displaced during the condensation, smaU 
quantities are always retained in the styryl derivatives, omng to 
the practical difficulties involved, due to the rapid separation of 
the product during recrystallisation. 

By carrying out the condensation of resorcinol with benzoyl- 
acetone as described by Bulow and Wagner (he. but using 
80 per cent, formic acid in place of the glacial acetic acid employ^ 
by them, a product is obtained which, depending on very slight 
variations in the method of recrystallisation, gives either the 

anhydrous 7-hydroxy.2-phenyl-4-methylhenzopyrylium cUonde 

or the hydrated. chloride containing one molecule of water i 
latter compound is quite possibly not a true pyryliutn sji , 
the hydrochloride of the open-chain unsaturated ketone lug 
delicate equiUbrium existing between the two forms. 


(I.) 


0 

Cl 


HOl JOH oCPh (ID 
^ H]C1 


The existence of the anhydrous chloride, now 
first time, supplies complete experimental ve c 

* This matter will be dealt with in another paper, whe 
proof regarding these views will be given. 
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md Fellenberg’s conclusions (.Ber., 1907, 40 , 3851) as to the true 
pyrylium nature of these compounds. That the methyl group is 
ictually in the 4-position was shown by Biilow by hydrolysis of 
the compound with 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide, when aceto- 
phenone and resacetophenone were obtained. We have inde- 
pendently confirmed this by the synthesis of 7-hydroxy-2-phenyl- 
bmethylphenopyrylium chloride by direct condensation of aceto- 
phenone and resacetophenone in the presence of alcoholic hydrogen 
chloride, a reaction which absolutely excludes the possible form- 
ition of the isomeric 7-hydroxy-4-phenyI-2-methylpheuopyrylium 
}hloride. Although the yield in this reaction is very small, sufficient 
naterial was isolated to identify the compound both by its reactions 
ind by means of a mixed melting point of its iron chloride double 
lalt with a specimen of the same salt prepared by the ordinary 
aethod. 

ySiyryl Derivatives . — These compounds are best prepared by the 
iirect condensation of the resorcinol -free pyrylium chloride with 
he required aldehyde in hot alcoholic solution by means of dry 
lydrogen chloride, this being led in at a rate sufficient to maintain 
he mixture at the boiling point. At first the chloride goes into 
lolution, this acquiring a deep red colour, and after a short time 
he styrylpyrylium salt commences to separat e as a red, micro - 
jrystaUine sludge. The reaction proceeds smoothly and there is 
ittle doubt that the reactivity of the methyl group in the y-position 
8 certainly not less than in the a-position. The yield of crude 
sondensation product obtained in this way amounts to between 
K) and 60 per cent, of that required by theory, depending on the 
ildehyde employed. On dilution of the mother-liquors with water, 
■ed or orange -coloured amorphous precipitates are thrown out of 
lolution in amount approximately sufficient to account for the 
lemainder of the reactants. These substances, which we have been 
mable to purify sufficiently for accurate analysis, although con- 
fining chlorine, fail to give the characteristic reactions of pyrylium 
fits. If, however, such products are again condensed in the usual 
nanner with a further molecule of the respective aldehyde, the 
tormal pyiyhum salts are now obtained. Moreover, by increasing 
e proportion of aldehyde in the original reaction mixtures, the 
of the styrylpyrylium chloride is increased, whilst the produc- 
^ f^orphous compound is correspondingly suppressed, 
i woud thus seem as though the latter substances were definite 
products of the original chloride with the 

4 Btyrylpyrylium chlorides are obtained as highly coloured, 
a ne salts, perceptibly less soluble in solvents than the 2-styryi 
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derivatives, but, apart from this, they are peculiarly similar in theif 
reactions. The most striking property is the extraordinarily 
intense blue colour developed when the red alcoholic solution (J 
4'-hydroxy3tyrylpyrylimn chloride (IV) is treated with either dilate 
sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate. The correspondiuj, 
d'-methoxy-salt (III), on the other hand, maintains the red eoloin 
unimpaired. This property of the hydroxy-salt agrees absolntelv 
with the views expressed in our previous communications, where 
the production of a blue colour with the analogous 4*-hydioxy 
2-styrylpyrylium chloride was attributed to the formation of » 
quiuonoid anhydro-base. In the present case, this is equally 
possible, the anhydro-base having the structure shown in (V). 



m 


If the alcoholic alkaline blue-coloured solution of this anhydie-taie 
be diluted, the pyrylium colour base (X) will be precipitated, an 
equilibrium apparently existing between these two forms. 
Attention has already been directed (Buck and Heilbron, loc. ftl.) 
to the remarkably similar colour chaises exhibited by the antho- 
cyanidin chlorides, and the conclusion was drawn that these natural 
pigments must almost certainly contain a free hydroxyl group in 
the 4'-position of the 2-phenyl group. Thus the change in colour 
from red to violet or blue exhibited by cyanidin chloride (VI) on 
treatment with alkali would be due, according to our views, to 
change in structure from the pyrrylium to the pyronequinonoid 
form (VII), and not to the formation of a phenol-betaine (VlII), 
as suggested by Willstatter. 


OH 


H 

An 


(VI.) '^C-OHOH 

urJ I ‘ / — \ 



Cl , 

In the pre»nt aerica, the analogy is even mote sttitin& 
whereas in the 2-styryI series, where no hydroxyl groap P 
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in the 7-position, the colour changes could be induced by water 

alone, 4' : 7-dihydroxy-2-phenyl.4-styrylbenzopyrylium chloride 

requires, just as the anthocyanidins do, an alkaline medium such 
as sodium carbonate to bring these about. Were these colour 
transformations due to phenol- betaine formation, then there is no 
reason why the 4'-methoxy-compound (III), which theoretically 
could readily yield a betaine (Formula IX), should not produce a 
violet solution in alkaline media. 


OH 


H 


(VIII. 


!•) \-i 




CH:CH-CeH^-OMe 




(IX.) 


Colour Bases.~In the case of the 2-styryl derivatives, it was 
impossible to prepare colour bases analytically pure, but in the 
present series this has been accomplished by two distinct methods. 
Aqueous pyridine reacts with both the 4'-hydroxy- and 4'-methoxy- 
chlorides, producing crystalline deposits of the normal colour 
bases. These, we suggest, are analogous in constitution to the 
corresponding chlorides. Thus the 4'-hydroxy-compound would 
possess the constitution (X). Proof of this is supplied by the fact 
that this base dissolves in alcohol with a bright red colour. Were it 
the quinonoid anhydro-base plus water, a blue colour should be 
preduced directly, but this is actually obtained only after 
alkahne with a few drops of either sodium hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate or ammonia. Again, it might be argued that the base 
has actuaUy the betaine structure (XI) together with water of 
crystallisation, but this is, in our opinion, improbable owing to the 
mstantaneous colour change effected by such mild reagents as 
sodium carbonate or ammonia. * 


CHiCH-OsH^-OH 


o! 


^CPh 


(XI.) 


(X-) 

°\/\o^CPh 

oh" 

preparation consists in using potassium 
rivefa ba?H ff® T- 4'-hydroxy-chloride, this procedure 

^th thA^®T “ but identical in reactions 

Sri^ 4'-methoxy- 

tte structure of s’ obtamed for which analysis indicates 

water. ThL oL YT- ” one-haU molecule of 

VOL. cxxm ^ possibly an ether of the type postulated 

4q 
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by Dilthey (J. pr. Chem., 1917, [ii], 95, 107). The same Bubstanw 
is also produced by heating the chloride with p^dine for a short 
time and then adding water. Further, if the 4'-hydroiy.oliloiide 
be treated according to this latter method, a base of analogous 
composition will also be obtained. This ^ves a faint green colour 
with dilute sodium hydroxide or ammonia, but not with sodima 
carbonate, and is certainly different in structure from the true 

colour base. , . x r JL • 

Finally, it must be mentioned that no indication of thwxistence 

of carbinol bases has been observed. 


Expebimental. 

^,Hydroxy~2-plkenylA-methylbenzo2iyrylium Chhride. 

Resorcinol Additive Compound.— lids is obtained by foUowing 
Bulow and Wagner’s instruction {he. cit.), in which glacial acetic 
acid is employed as solvent. RecrystalUsed from 50 per cent, 
alcohol containing a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, yellowish- 
brown crystals of the complex chloride ■are obtained. On other 
occasions, glistening violet crystals separate out, but intermediate 
shades also exist. Thus a pale yellow modiheation is usually 
obtained on crystallisation from glacial acetic acid contammg 
hydrogen chloride. Despite the different appearance of the various 
specimens, analysis shows them all to have the same ex- 
position. The chloride, which darkens on heating above 200 , 
melts at 232—233°. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, 
or acetone with a yellow colour, aqueous or alcoholic solutions being 
orange-red, whilst in concentrated sulphuric acid a marked fluores- 
cence is observed. It might be mentioned that, when equimole- 
cular proportions of resorcinol and benzoylacetone are used m he 
reaction, unchanged benzoylacetone can be '^’*tcd/rom _ 
reaction mixture. On the other hand, when one and a half motouks 
of resorcinol are Used, the yield of the pyrylium atond«m compou^ 

isconespondingly increased (Found: C = 6^7; H = . Cl- 107- 

C„H, 30 AiC,HA «qui«>s C = 69-6; H=4'9; 01-10 8^^ 
Isllation of Resorcinol from the Additive 


isomion vj — w orp 

grams of the pure pyryUum cliloride resorcmol comply are 

rThe water-bath with an excess of 12 per cent, 
and, after filtering from the insoluble perchlorate hej^^^ 
thoroughly extracted with ether. The solvent, a 

over anhydrous sodium sulphate and, after remo „ of the 

yeUow oil which rapidly soUdifies is obtamed. J pot^ ^ 
solid recrystallised from light petroleum gave 
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melting point when mixed with a apecimen of pure resoroinol, and 
its identity was definitely established by the preparation of the 
dibenzoyl derivative. Yield about 3 grams. The anhydrous 
prchloratei after recrystallisation from glacial acetic acid and 
drying in a vacuum at 100°, forma a pale chrome-yellow, crystalline 
powder. A solution in al^lute formic acid shows a strong “ 
ium” fluorescence. On heating, the compoimd puffs violently; 
for analysis^ it was mixed with powdered quartz (Found : C = 56*7 ; 
H 4*1. iDijHjaOflCl requires C = 67*1 ; H = 3*9 per cent.). 

Preparation oj Resorcinol‘Jree Chloride , — Eleven grams of resorcinol 
and 16 grams of henzoylacetone are dissolved together in 40 c.o. of 
80 per cent, formic acid and the solution is saturated with hydrogen 
chloride, the temperature being kept low by cooling in water. A 
,fiae crystalline deposit gradually separates, and, after standing 
[over*night, the product is recrystallised from 50 per cent, hot 
Uueous alcohol, a small quantity of hydrochloric acid being after- 
wards added to the filtered solution. Light brown crystals of the 
anhydrous chloride are thus obtained. Recrystalliflation of the 
crude product from dilute hydrochloric acid again yields the anhy- 
drous chloride, which separates under these conditions in bright 
fellow crystals which diy to a greenish-yellow powder (Found : 
3 = 69'9. 70-3; H==4*9. 4-9; Cl -= 13-4. CieHiaOaCl requires 
l 1 = 70*5; H = 4*8 ; Cl = 13*0 per cent.). If, on the other hand, 
he anhydrous chloride is crystallised from aqueous alcohol at a 
lomewhat lower temperature, the hydrated chloride is produced as 
> mustard-yellow, crystalline product (Found : C = 66*7; H = 
ri\ Cl = 12*6. CjgHiaOaChHgO req^uires G = 66*1 ; H == 5*2; 
H = 12-2 per cent.). The interconversion of the anhydrous and the 
lydrated chloride has proved to be a very finely balanced reaction, 
ud appears to depend on extraordinarily small differences of 
oncentration and temperature. 


7 - Hydroxy -4'- meUtoxy -2- phenyl -4- siyrylbenzopyrylium Chloride 
(Formula III). 

I'weniy-two grams of 7-hycht)xy-2-phenyl-4-methyibenzo- 
ferylium chloride are suspended (partial solution) in 120 c.c. 
hot absolute alcohol and. after the addition of 10*2 grams 
mol.) of p-methoxybenzaldehyde, the mixture is treated with 
Ky ydropn chloride at a rate sufficient to maintain it at its 
guing point. The whole soon forms a deep red solution, from 
a red, crystalline deposit of the 4'-methoxy.chloride soon 
^parate. After standing over-night, the product 
®^racted with hot 70 per cent, alcohol containing 
m cuionc acid in order to remove unchanged material The 

4q2 
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crude chloride, which weighs 22 grams, is purified by recrystallisation 
from 80 per cent, formic acid, the solution again being saturated 
with hydrogen chloride. On diluting the original alcoholic mother- 
liquors with water, 5 grams of an amorphous, red substance are 
precipitated. This compound, which is not a true pyrylium salt, 
was not further investigated. 

The styrylpyrylium chloride, when freshly prepared, is red, but, 
on drying, rapidly loses solvent, yielding reddish- violet, glistening 
crystals having a fine blue reflex which decompose Violently at 
263®. It is moderately soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, or formic 
acid, giving deep red solutions, and practically insoluble in water 
and in dilute hydrochloric acid. When the alcoholic solution is 
treated with sodium carbonate or potassium, acetate, red flocks 
of a base are precipitated, whilst dilute sodium hydroxide solution 
produces a red solution changing to orange in presence of excess of 
the reagent. For analysis, it was dried at 100 ® (Found : C = 73 - 8 ; 
H-5-0; Cl -9-1. C 24 H 1 JO 3 CI requires C = 73-8; H=4-9; 
Cl = 9T per cent.). 

The perchlorate is obtained by the addition of 20 per cent, per- 
chloric acid to a solution of the chloride in formic acid. It forms 
violet-red crystals only very sparingly soluble in alcohol or formic 
acid (Found ; C = 63-6; H = 4-5. C 24 Hjg 07 Cl requires C = 634; 
H = 4*2 percent.). 

The ferripyrylium chloride is obtained by dissolving 3 grams of 
the chloride together with 4 grams of commercial ferric chloride 
in 130 c.c. of hot glacial acetic acid. The crystalline product which 
separates on cooling is purified by recrystallisation from glacial 
acetic acid. It forms tiny, glistening, violet needles (m. p. 199“) 
sparingly soluble in cold, moderately soluble in hot formic acid or 
acetic acid. It is only very slightly soluble in alcohol or chloroform, 
but extraordinarily soluble in acetone, giving an intensely red 
solution (Found : C — 51*8; H = 3*4; Fe = 10*1. 
requires G ~ 52*1 ; H = 3*4 ; Fe = 10*1 per cent.). 

1 ^Hydroxy A' -methoxy-2-phenylA-8iyrylbenzopyrylium hydroxide is 
formed by treating 1*5 grams of the pure chloride with 10 c.c. of 
pyridine together with 4 c.c. of water. On very gently wanning, 
the liquid develops a deep ruby-red colour and, on the careful 
addition of more water, fine crystals of the base separate. After 
filtering and repeatedly washing with water, during which process 
the crystalime structure is usually destroyed, the base is obtained 
as a reddish-brown powder with a distinct golden-bronze reflex- 
It is somewhat sparingly soluble in glacial acetic acid or alcohol, more 
readily soluble in formic acid, the solutions being deep red in colour. 
The addition of alkali to the alcoholic solution produces only a 
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brighter red tinge, no violet or blue colour being developed. The 
compound, in common with the rest of the series, rapidly gains 
weight on the balance, and all analytical specimens were dried at 
100® (Found : C == 77-2; H = 5-3. C24H20O4 requires C = 77-4; 
H = 5'3 per cent.). 

By employing potassium acetate in place of pyridine, a product is 
obtained giving analytical results corresponding to an ether. The 
preparation is as follows : 1*0 gram of the chloride, suspended in 
30 c.c. of absolute alcohol, is treated with 10 grams of potassium 
acetate dissolved in 150 c.c. of water. The light red, flocculent 
precipitate which separates is filtered off and washed with water 
until the washings are free from chloride. After drying at 100°, 
the compound forms a light purple-brown powder, moderately 
soluble in formic acid or alcohol with a deep red colour. The latter 
solution gives an orange-red colour with dilute sodium hydroxide. 
This same product can also be obtained by dissolving the chloride 
in pyridine, heating the solution for a few moments, and precipi- 
tating with water (Found : C = 79-4; H — 5*2. 2C24Hi803,H20 

requires C = 79*3 ; H = 5*2 per cent.). 

4' : l-Dihydroxy-2-p1ienylA-styrylbenzopyrylium Chloride 
(Formula IV). 

22*0 Grams of pure chloride are partly dissolved in 80 c.c, of 
hot methyl alcohol and, after the addition of 9*2 grams (1 mol.) 
of p-hydroxybenzaldehyde, the mixture is saturated with hydrogen 
chloride, when a dark red liquid is formed, from which red crystals 
rapidly separate. These are filtered off after four hours and 
thoroughly washed with 50 per cent, alcohol containing hydrochloric 
*acid. The crude chloride, which weighs 13 grams, is recrystallised 
from absolute formic acid, in which it is fairly soluble. It separates 
from this solvent in red, prismatic crystals which, on drying, change 
to bluish -black, due to loss of solvent, and melt with decomposition 
at 26o°. It is only very sparingly soluble in glacial acetic acid or 
alcohol, and practically insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Treated with a few drops of dilute sodium hydroxide, the deep red 
alcoholic solution becomes intensely blue, changing on dilution with 
water first to violet and then to deep ruby-red. In presence of 
excess of sodium hydroxide solution, the compound is rapidly 
ecomposed. With dilute sodium carbonate, a similar blue colour 
IS eveloped, passing on further dilution into violet with deposition 
h H ^ base. With ammonium hydroxide, on the other 

an , t e blue colour persists on further addition of the reagent, 
e so utiou in cold concentrated sulphuric acid is orange-red , 
n^^g at high dilution a weak greenish-yellow fluorescence 
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.1:. r-73-1- H = 4-6; Cl = 9'5. CaHiACl 

?Tn-Z • h"- 4 6; Cl = 9-4 per cent.). The percWor^. which 

iTp^duc. 

o'-'Sr'n^Ts p.1 CM.). ihcdMfccricUM^ p»p«d 
„ . ,i,h. — . < 7 “>” 

blairm^B^o “glistening needles having a dull green leflex (m. p, 
?2^2”?r It fs moderately soluble in both hot acetic and form. 

but like the corresponding methoxy-iron salt, is extra- 
acids, but, iiKe Thp alcohoUc solution gives 

strictly analogous to that produce a P — 61-2 ■ H = 3-’ 

c = 51'4 : H = 3-4. C,3 Hi, 03014^6 requires C - 61 2 , H 
^4 ‘TiiMrcay-2-pAcny^4.styn#en^opyr2/H«w hydroxide (X) is 

of the corresponding methoxy-base. tapine form 

obtained as a ’iTdis^lvL in formic acid, acetic acid, 

during washing and dr^ g. alcoholic solution produces 

or alcohol with a red colour, ^c^ ^ 

exactly the same blue coloum with atoh as tli^^^ ^ ^ 


(round : 0 = 76*8 ; H — 5-1. ^23 .* employed in place o! 

k = 5-0 per cent.). If f>tassium acetate^is^^^^^^^ 

pyridine, the base is obtained it sheen. This substance 

powder having a pronounced ^ \nafi but does not appear to 

gives the same reactions as the above , : 

identical, although the analytical result t ^ 

C = 77-1 ; H = 5-3 per cent. . As ^ by 

compound, a base with a higher car adding water. A 

heating the chloride with ^ j^ing orange-brown 

chocolate-coloured powder is thus ’ L^^rs are, however, 

solutions in formic acid and alcohol. N ^ 

produced when a solution in the , -g .^eak green 

alkalis. Ammonium and sodi^ hy coloration 

colours, whilst with jitith those requi«d 

is produced. The analytical figures a^ deternune the exact 
for an ether, but we have been unable ^ ^ ^ 5<l, 

2CSjsni603,H20 requires C — 79 1 , 
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CCXCI . — Muconic and Hydromuconic Acids. Part II. 
The Isomerism of the Muconic Acids. 

By Ernest Harold Farmer. 

In view of the concrete character of the evidence regarding van’t 
Hoff’s stereochemical principles which is to be obtained by a close 
examination of the geometrical isomerism of conjugated carbon 
compounds, it is perhaps remarkable that so little attention should 
have been directed hitherto to this subject. The requirements of 
accepted stereochemical theory are simple : a symmetrical con- 
jugated carbon compound such as muconic acid should exist in 
the geometrically isomeric forms (A, B, and C), corresponding in 


H-C- 


-C-H 

I I 


H.C^ 


-C-H 


H.C> 


-O-H 


(A) 


(B) 


H-C-COJI H02C*C*H 
(C) 


configuration with the three forma which the Hantzsch -Werner 
theory ascribes to the three benzildioximes. 

The subject has recently acquired added interest in view of a 
hypothesis regarding carbon double lionds which has been proposed 
by Lowry (this vol., p. 822). This theory, which in many respects 
resembles the polar conception of double bonds put forward by 
Eastman (J. Amer. CJvem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 438), is baaed fundamentally 
on the alternate polarity hypothesis of Lapworth and of Robinson 
and Kermack (T., 1922, 121, 416, 427), A double bond is written 

■h — 

L C (the signs representing nuclear (d)arges), and is stated to be 
made up of one “ covalency ” and one “ electro valency.” A system 


of conjugated double bonds therefore becomes C — C — C — C, and 
hence in a conjugated system ” the distinction between single and 
double bonds disappears ” (Lowry, loc. c//., p. 824). 

It is difficult to understand how the line of action of a “ co- 
valency ’ and that of the resultant attraction of nuclear charges 
can be laterally displaced as classical theory requires ; but we may 
or the present purpose give the polar theory the benefit of this 
oubt, and suppose that the space configuration around an isolated 
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double bond of the polar type is identical with that which forms 
the accepted interpretation of the geometrical isomerism of ethylenic 
compounds. It follows that, since in conjugated compounds there 
are, in effect, three double bonds in place of two (the centre bond 
being exactly like either of the double bonds), the predictions of 
ordinary stereochemical theory must be profoundly modified. This 
is but one of many ways in which the polar theory might have 
been first examined by experiment. 

In the present paper, a description is given of a number of 
derivatives of muconic acid which have been isolated in stereo- 
chemical modifications. Ethyl aa'-dibromomuconate, for example, 
has been isolated in three modifications, and their behaviour and 
inter-relationship have been shown to be in good accord with 
classical stereochemical ideas. Indeed throughout the whole of 
this work no indication has been obtained that classical theory 
requires modification in any fundamental respect. Muconic acid 
and its derivatives are typical conjugated substances, exhibiting 
the phenomenon of i : 4-additioa and displaying the abnormal 
solubility and melting point characteristic of the conjugated 
grouping; and their investigation in the light of the Lowry 
hypothesis has served to show that the consequences of the theory 
are not always borne out by experiment. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made by various chemists 
to obtain different forms of muconic acid, either by direct con- 
version of the ordinary form into its geometrical isomeride, or by 
the production of the acid in different ways, some of which might 
he expected to yield the unknown forms. Such being the case, 
it was thought that the stereoisomeric substituted muconic acids 
or esters might offer a better prospect of isolation, and for an 
attempt in this direction the halogenated muconic esters were 
selected. The method was suggested by an observation as to the 
remarkable ease and completeness of removal of hydrogen bromide 
from ethyl p^'-dibromoadipate by a cold alcoholic solution of ethyl 
sodiomalonate to give ethyl muconate. So rapid was this reaction 
that combination of the esters was almost totally excluded. By 
replacing ethyl sodiomalonate with sodium ethoxide or pyridine 
and utilising certain halogenated adipic esters, derivatives of 
muconic acid were readily obtained in excellent yield. 

Although the esters of aa'-dibromoadipic acid are well kno\vn 
to exist in meso- and racemic forms, the existence of stereoisomcnc 
forms of other polybrominated adipic esters does not appear to 
have been noted. Ruhemann and Dufton (T., 1891, 59 , 753), by 
addition of bromine to ethyl muconate, obtained a solid ethy 
otsx'pji'-tetrabromoadipate (I), and Rupe {Annalen, 1890, 256 , 26}, 
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by bromination of muconic acid and subsequent esterification, 
obtained a corresponding solid methyl ester. In each case, the 
production of only one product is recorded. Ethyl tetrabromo- 
adipate was prepared numerous times and by both methods; 
invariably the product consisted of almost equal quantities of a 
solid and a liquid tetrabromo-ester, the former corresponding with 
Ruhemann and Dufton’s compound. The difference in nature of 
these esters was made strikingly manifest by treatment with 
sodium ethoxide or pyridine. Each substance, under the experi- 
mental conditions described later, lost two molecules of hydrogen 
bromide and yielded an easily separable mixture of, two solid 
ethyl dibromomuconates (II). Of the four substances thus 
obtained, two were identical. Thus from the two tetrahromo- 
esters arose three isomeric dihromomuconic esters : 


:HBrCHBr'C02Et oNaOEt == 9H:CBr'C02Et 
JHBr-CHBr-COgEt CH:CBr-COoEt 

(fO (ID “ 


-f2]SraBr+2EtOH. 


The contrast between the ease of removal of hydrogen bromide 
from ethyl ^p'-dibromoadipate as seen above, and the inability to 
perform the similar operation with ethyl ax'-dibromoadipate except 
under the drastic experimental conditions necessary for the pro- 
duction of muconic acid from the latter (Ingold, T., 1921, 119, 957) 
would tend to show that the halogen atoms in the isomeric dibromo- 
muconic esters occupy the aa'-positions. Further proof of this, 
however, seemed necessary, since Bode s dichloromuconic acid 
{Annalmi 1864, 132, 95), the product of interaction of mucic acid 
and phosphorus penta chloride, has hitherto been represented, in 

the absence of definite knowledge by the formula /jjj j 

CClICHCOgH 

Since the results of a new examination of Bode’s reaction are 
dealt with later, it is sufficient at present to state that the correct- 
ness of the general formula II was sho\vn in the following way. 
By the addition of chlorine to A^-dihydromuconic acid under the 
special conditions described in the experimental portion of this 
paper, the sole product was pp"-dichloroadipic acid (IV). This 
on conversion into its acid chloride with subsequent dibrominatiou 
and esterification yielded ethyl p^^-dichloro-aa'-dibromoadipate (V). 
Two forms of this ester, a solid and a liquid, were obtained, but 
the latter was very impure, showing a considerable deficiency in 
bromine. These substances should give on treatment with sodium 
othoxide either ethyl dibromomuconates of the general formula 
(II) or ethyl dichloromuconates corresponding to the acid III, 
a-ccording as hydrogen chloride or bromide is removed. Actually, 
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hydrogen chloride was removed and there resulted ethyl dibromo- 
muconates identical with those previously obtained. 


CHOHa-COaH . CHCl-CHa-COaH 
CH-CHg-COgH * CHCl'CH^-CO^H 

.y . CHCl'CHBrCOgEt CH’.CBr-COaEt 
CHCbCHBrCOgEt iniCBr-COjEt 


(II.) 


The relationship of the substances obtained in the two wajrs is 
shown thus : 


Ethyl 

Ethyl tetrabromoadipate. dibromomuoonate. 

m. p. 03*5° 

SoUd (m. p. 70°)—^ 


Ethyl diohloro- 
dibromoadipate. 


Liquid 




28” 


123' 


4 - 


— Liquid 

— Solid (m. p. 139 — U0°] 


It will be noted that the intermediate form (m. p. 93*5°) was not 
obtained from the dichlorodibromo-esters and the identity of the 
most fusible form from the same soiirce could not be verified owing 
to experimental difficulties arising out of the impurity of the 
parent ester. 

That these substances are stereoisomeridea and do not owe their 
isomerism to difference in the position of the halogen atoms is 
further shown by their interconversion; that they do not con- 
stitute an example of trimorphism similar to that manifested by 
of/bcinnamic acid is clear from their properties. They are com- 
paratively stable substances w'hich can be cry^stallised and fused 
repeatedly without change. Higher temperatures, however, cause 
conversion of both the lower -melting forms into the Ibast fusible 
form, but to varying extents ; the reverse change cannot be brought 
about directly, nor has a means been found for the mutual inter- 
conversion of the two lower- melting forms. The extent of con- 
version during one distillation under reduced pressure, varying 
from less than 10 to about 50 per cent., indicates a considerable 
difference in stability. Considerations of this nature as well as 
differences in chemical behaviour must be taken into account in 
assigning to each geometrical isomeride its appropriate formula. 
So far as investigation has yet proceeded, differences in chemical 
behaviour between the isomerides are w^ell marked, one clear 
instance being met with in the study of amide formation. The 
high-melting form is readily and completely converted into its 
diamide, the intermediate form does not react with ammonia under 
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similar or even more drastic conditions to yield an amide, whilst 
the low-melting form yields slowly and very incompletely a second 
diamide. If, therefore, the three isomeridea be represented by 
formulae as in the scheme 


f 

92=5. 


(Less tban 10 % .) 


VOjEt 


“1 


Keafc 


Br 
cH:g 


(About 60 %.) 


^OjEt 

“I 

C02Et 

CH:y 

Br 

cie-trans. 


(m.p. 


T 


No amidoo 


!(m. p.l23“) 



I Br 

ch:c 

CO'NHg 
(Decomp. 246®,) 


I (m, p. 28") 

ch:(J: 

Br 

(j^O'NHg 

CHKjl 

Br 

(Decomp. 221“.) 


a variation in capacity for amide formation such as that found 
might be anticipated on steric grounds and would appear to be 
comparable to the difference in esterification capacity exhibited 
by the geometrical isomerides of certain substituted acrylic acids. 
It was found by Sudborough and Lloyd (T., 1898, 73, 81) that 
acrylic acids possessing the configuration (D) were, generally 
speaking, more readily esterified than those of type (E) : 


H 

(pc (D) 

i Br 
X 

pc (E) 
H Br 


H COoH 

d 


C:= 

I 

H 




.H 


H CjO-KHg 


Br 

PaEt 

pc 

H Br 


(F) 


If amide formation in halogenated muconic esters (which may be 
regarded as containing double substituted acrylic acid systems) 
follows on similar lines, then the behaviour of the traTis^tram-iarm 
111 yielding an amide readily and that of the cis-cis-torm in failing 
yield one at all, is explicable. Erom a cis-frorw-form, however, 
an amic-ester (F) might perhaps be expected ; actually, as seen 
above, no such substance was recognised. 

Ibe suggested classification of the ethyl dibromomuconates, 
although it rests at present on very meagre evidence, is in strict 

4 Q*' 2 
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correspondence with the Straus classification of the three diphenyl- 
butadienes {AnnaUuy 1905, 342, 214) as regards ease of conversion 
of the isomerides, In both cases, the relative stability of the forms 
increases from the through the cis-cis to the trans-tfaris. 

The desire to obtain halogenated muconic esters in considerable 
quantities for synthetical purposes led to the reinvestigation of the 
reaction between mucic acid and phosphorus pentachloride pre- 
viously referred to. By heating the substances in the proportion 
represented by the equation 

H02C*[CH*0H]4-C0aH + 6PCI5 - 

CiHaCIalCOCl)^ -f 6POCI3 + 8HC1, 
and pouring the product into water, Bode (?oc, cit.) obtained a 
dichloromuconic acid in a yield of 35 per cent, of that theoretically 
possible. The reaction was later investigated by Ruhemann and 
Elliot (T., 1890, 57, 932; 1891, 59, 26), with the result that along 
with a 25 per cent, yield of Bode’s acid a quantity of a second 
dichloromuconic acid was isolated. It was suggested that the 
acids represented imm- and cis-forms, respectively, since the 
latter changed into the former in the presence of a trace of bromine. 

In order to account for the very poor yields obtained, it was 
decided to isolate the products of the reaction as esters. Accord- 
ingly, after removal of phosphoryl chloride, the acid chloride was 
poured into alcohol. The product was invariably found to consist 
of four substances : 

Yield. 

(1) Ethyl dichloromuconate, m. p. t)6“ 30 per cent. 

(2) » (liqmd) 

(3) „ trichloromuconate (VI) j ” 

(4) Low -boiling halogenated ester not further investigated 25 „ „ 

The first of these substances corresponded with the esterification 
product of Bode’s acid (Wichelhaus, Annalen, 1865, 135, 251; 
Bell, Ber.^ 18.79, 12, 1273) and yielded this acid on hydrolysis. 
The second and third products were obtained together as an oil 
from which moderately pure specimens of the components were 
obtained only after exhaustive fractionation. It was found, 
however, that ethyl trichlorohydromuconate loses hydrogen chloride 
with the greatest facility ; thorough shaking with aqueous ammonia 
is sufficient to accomplish this, but pyridine was found to be more 
convenient. By decomposition of the trichloro-ester, a mixture of 
the two ethyl dichloromuconates was obtained from which the pure 
substances w'ere readily isolated. Corresponding substances were 
obtained when ethyl alcohol was replaced by methyl alcohol- 
Thus the following halogenated muconic esters were obtained. 

Ethyl dichloromuconate, in. p. 96®, Methyl dichloroniucotifl.te, m. p- 

1ft® . }» ' 

,« ,, „ IS . „ ft 
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The examination of large quantities of material did not reveal the 
presence of a third isomeride in either series, hut this is not sur- 
prising in view of the vigorous nature of the reaction. Attempts 
to obtain the missing forms in a way analogous to that by which 
the dibromomuconic esters were obtained were frustrated by lack 
of success in synthesismg tetrachloroadipic acid or its esters in 
adequate quantities. 

On reduction with zinc and acetic acid, each pair of isomeric 
eaters yielded only one AP-dihydromuconic ester. This behaviour 
is similar to that of the tw'o less fusible ethyl dibromomuconates, 
which with the same reagent or with zinc and alcohol both gave 
rise to the same ethyl A^-dihydromuconate. Further, contrary to 
expectation, the trichlorohydromuconic esters also yielded esters 
of A^-dihydromuconic acid, the first stage in the process being 
apparently the loss of hydrogen chloride : 

RO^C-CHCl-CHCl-CHrCChCO^R ^ ROaC’CCKCH-CHrCCl-COaR 

(VIO ROaC-CHa-CHrCH-GHg-COgR- 

(VII.) 

The latter fact is of considerable importance practically. By the 
method outlined above, the yield of substances from which 
A^-dihydromuconic esters are directly obtainable vith ease is 
increased from 25 to 70 per cent, of that theoretically possible. 
Since the mixture of crude halogenated esters may be reduced 
without purification, the method is of great convenience in the 
rapid preparation of considerable quantities of hydromuconic esters, 
hio method of reduction which involved dechlorination only was 
discovered ; the reduction of all the halogenated muconic esters 
proceeded with such vigour, compared with that of unsubstituted 
muconic esters, that it could not be arrested at an intermediate 
stage. 

In properties, the dichloromuconic esters correspond closely to 
the two ethyl dibromomuconates for which ira 7 is 4 rans- and cis^cis^ 
configurations were suggested. The degree of conversion of the 
more fusible into the less fusible form on distillation was of a 
similar low order, but each of the chloro-esters yielded an amide. 
The formation of amides from forms possessing a cis-cw-structure 
13 probably a reflection of the difference in steric effect subsisting 
between chlorine and bromine. 

The appearance of considerable* amounts of trichlorohydro- 
niuconic esters among the products from the mucic acid reaction 
wakes it fairly certain that the latter is first converted into tetra- 
s-cid, which subsequently loses hydrogen chloride. 
Inis being so, analogy with the method of production of the ethyl 
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dibromomuconates indicates the probability of ^ -potion 
of the chlorine atoms which remain in the molecule (VII). Kadn- 
■ lescu {Clem. Zentr., 1908, i, 1832). however, unlike pre^noua work^, 
asserts the correctness of formula III on the grounds th^ ethyl 
dichloromuoonate yields a disodio-derivative and when submitted 
to Cannizzaro's reaction gives rise to a small yield of diacetyl 
The former of these statements has been tested and it was found 
that treatment of the ester with a solution of sodium in alcohol 
gave rise to a copious precipitate, not of a disodio-denvative, hut 

of- the sodium Balt (VIH), "Woh on acidification 

yielded ethyl hydrogen dichlororauconate .♦ ^ 

In Part I (T., 1922, 121, 2015), the author, from the study 
of the addition of esters to ethyl muconate, was led to suggest 
the view that what was in effect 1 : 3-addition, 

EtOjC-CHlCH-CHlCH-COjEt ii' EtOaC-CHlCX-CHa-CH^-COjEt, 
might he in reality such addition, rather than that of the 1 : 2-type 
followed by rearrangement of tne valencies. Subsequent work on 
the esters of muconic and hydromuconic acids, however, indicated ■ 
that this phenomenon arose in a way which was not dependent 
on a muconio system comparable in its internal mobility with the 
elutaoonio system. Indeed, it became evident that the unsatumted 
system in ethyl muconate was little different from the ordmary 
type, and ought therefore to exhibit geometrical isomensm. Since 
it is intended to deal with this question of addition m a subsequent 
paper of this series, it need only be stated that apart from the 
failure of all attempts to prepare them— a circumstance which lent 
weight to the conception of a basic system of very mobile type 
(Invold, T., 1922, 121, 1312), there was o prion no reason why 
the°isomeric forms of the muconio esters should not be capable of 
existence. When, later, the dibromomuconio eaters descnbed 
above were obtained it seemed possible that the isomeno mucomc 
esters might be obtainable by similar methods. 

By addition of bromine to methyl AB-dihydromucona,te, two 
methyl pp'-dibromoadipates were obtained. This addition w 
effected by Eupe (loc. cit.), but only one product (m p. 78 ) w 
obtained which, apparently through lack of 
not represent a single form. Similarly, two ethyl dibromo^paW 
were obtained, although Buhemann and f 

372) record the production of only one (m. p. 64 ). Smce 

* Further evidence as to the correctness of the oa'-position 
atoms has since been gained in investigating the behaviour of chlor 
esters with ethyl sodiomalonate. 
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methyl esters were solid and readily purified, their employment 
was most convenient in attempts to obtain isomeric muconic esters. 
Almost quantitative removal of hydrogen bromide was effected 
both by pyridine and alcoholic sodium methoxide, although the 
former reagent was preferable. In this way, isomeric methyl 
muconates were obtained : 

Methyl dibromoadipate, m. p. 95° — > Methyl muconates, m. p. 156° and 75®. 
„ M » 43® — ^ „ 166° and 76“ 

and a liquid ester. 

Ethyl dibromoadipates yielded corresponding products, but only 
from the solid ester (m. p, 64*^) were the latter completely separable. 

Ethyl dibromoadipate, in. p. 64° — Ethyl muconates, ra. p. 62° and 13®. 

„ „ b. p, I86°/16 mm. — ^ Ethyl muconates, m. p. 62® 

and a liquid ester. 

The small amount of liquid ester which was obtained from the 
lower-melting methyl dibromoadipate was thought to represent a 
third isomeride, but owing to experimental difficulties this could 
not be verified. 

Hydrolysis of the new form of methyl muconate with alkali 
yielded an unsaturated dibasic acid which must be considered a 
second muconic acid ; accompanying this, however, was an isomeric 
but monobasic acid which appeared to be lactonic in nature. For 
this the formula IX seemed probable, but on direct comparison 

ch:ch-co 

I 

CH-CHa'COgH 

with a substance to which this formula was assigned by Ruhemann 
(T., 1890, 57, 940) the two acids appeared to be distinct. Further 
investigation on this point is needed, Ruhemann’s product being 
ill-defined ; according to his account, it changed on recrystallisation 
BO much that no definite melting point could be assigned. 

Experimental. 

(A) Esters of Halogenated Adipic Acids. 

Ethyl oLx -Tetrahromoadipaie . — This substance was most con- 
veniently prepared from ethyl muconate by Ruhemann’s method 
{he. cit.), the product being purer than that obtained by Rupe’s 
process {loc. cit.). The chloroformic solution of the brominated 
eater was shaken with very dilute sodium bicarbonate solution, 
taken up in ether, and dried with calcium chloride. After gentle 
Seating to remove the ether, the chloroform was distilled in a 
Vacuum. The solid tetrabromoadipic ester which separated on 
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standing was filtered off. The filtrate deposited more crystals on 
further standing; the process of allowing these to accumulate for 
a few days and then removing them by filtration was repeated 
until no more solid would separate. The final filtrate was a viscous, 
reddish-brown oil which decomposed on heating. It was freed 
from volatile matter by leaving in an evacuated desiccator for a 
week (Found : Br = 58*9. CioHi 404 Br 4 requires Br — 61-7 per 
cent.). 

The solid ester crystallised from alcohol in large, well-formed, 
hexagonal prisms melting at 70“ . In view of the different products 
obtained from this ester, its homogeneity was examined by sub- 
mitting 60 grams of the substance to careful fractional crystallis- 
ation. No variation in melting point or crystalline form could be 
detected in any of the numerous fractions obtained. The total 
yield was excellent, the solid portion being slightly in excess of 
the liquid. 

-Dichloroadipic Acid. — The action of chlorine on an acetic 
acid suspension of A^-dihydromuconic acid was examined as a 
possible source of dichloroadipic acid (Ruhemann, T., 1890, 57, 
939). This method ^Ya3 found to be unsuitable, only a small 
fraction of the product being dichloroadipic acid. The remainder 
was chlorohydromuconic acid (m. p. 119“), similar to that obtained 
by Ruhemann wken an aqueous solution of hydromuconic acid 
was chlorinated (Found : Cl = 19*6. Calc., Cl = 19*8 per cent.). 
When, however, the acid was suspended in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and kept saturated with chlorine for six to eight hours, 
conversion into the dichloro-aeid was nearly complete and there 
was no formation of chlorohydromuconic acid. The product was 
recrystallised from boiling water, when it was obtained as a coarsely 
crystalline, white powder, m. p, 212° (Found : Cl = 32*5. 
CgH^ 04 Cl 2 requires Cl = 33-0 per cent.). The rather low halogen 
content was due to a trace of unchanged hydromuconic acid. 

Ethyl ^^'-Dichloro-a.:L'-dibr(ymmdipate. — -Dichloroadipic acid 
(1 mol.) was warmed on a steam-bath with phosphorus penta- 
chloride (2 mols.) until reaction was complete. Bromine (2 mols.) 
was then added in portions, and the heating continued until no 
free bromine was left. The cooled product was poured into ice-cold 
alcohol and kept over-night. The resulting ester was isolated in 
the usual way. A mixture of solid and liquid ester was obtained; 
separation was effected in precisely the same way as with ethyl 
tetrabromoadipate. The solid dichlorodibromoadipic ester was 
only moderately soluble in boiling alcohol, from which it separated 
on cooling in long, ragged, colourless prisms, m, p. 139—140 
(Found : Total silver halide = 99*4 per cent, of that required by 
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the formula CioHj^O^ClgBrg). The liquid could not be distilled 
and when purified as completely as possible showed a serious 
deficiency of halogen (Found : Total silver halide = 86-4 per cent, 
of that required). 

Esters of dsP^Dihydromuconic Acid. — These substances, which 
were required in considerable quantity for the synthesis of 
pp'-dibrominated adipic esters, were obtained by three methods : 
(1) Muconic acid, prepared by the method of Ingold (T., 1921, 
119 , 966), was reduced with sodium amalgam under essentially the 
same conditions as those employed by Baeyer and Rupe [Annahn, 
1890, 256 , 26), but allowing of the treatment of 100 grama of acid 
at one time. The acid, recrystallised from boiling water, was 
esterified with alcohol and sulphuric acid. The loss of material 
during reduction and esterification was insignificant, but the series 
of processes entailed in the synthesis of muconic acid rendered the 
method very expensive in time. (2) The muconic esters obtained 
as reaction products in the experiments described hereafter were 
directly reduced by dissolving them in glacial acetic acid, heated 
on a steam -bath, and adding zinc dust from time to time. By using 
excess of zinc dust and shaking the mixture frequently reduction 
was effected in about three hours. The ester and acetic acid were 
taken up in a large volume of ether, the acetic acid was removed by 
washing with water and sodium carbonate, and the ester, after 
drying and removal of the solvent, fractionated. The esters 
obtained in this way usually contained small amounts of unreduced 
material. In the case of the methyl ester, the bulk of this could 
be removed by freezing the ester and filtering off the impurity 
which remained undissolved when the temperature had been 
allowed to rise. (3) The mixture of esters obtained by the inter- 
action of mucic acid and phosphorus pentaehloride was usually 
distilled once, and the appropriate fraction (155 — 170'^/14 mm.) 
reduced by dissolving it in glacial acetic acid and adding zinc 
dust. In contrast to the reduction of the muconic esters, the 
development of heat was so great that the violence of the reaction 
needed moderating by cooling. When the further addition of 
zinc to the well-shaken mixture caused no further development of 
heat, the mixture was kept for half-an-hour and then worked up 
as above. The methyl and eihyl t^^-dLikydromuconaies were obtained 
as colourless, highly refractive, mobile liquids which solidified 
completely in a freezing mixture and boiled at 125® /1 4 mm. and 
133®/U mm., respectively. 

Methyl ^DibroTnoadipate. — The two forms of this substance 
were obtained by gradually adding slight excess over the theoretical 
quantity of bromine to an ice-cold solution of methyl A ^ -dihydro- 
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muoonate in carbon tetrachloride. As soon as the addition was 
conlplete, the product was washed with dilute sodium bicarbonate 
solution and water and dissolved in ether. The dried ethereal 
solution yielded an oil, rather more than half of which solidified. 
This solid material was filtered off and recrystallised from methyl 
alcohol, from which it separated in well-formed, colourless prisms, 
m. p. 93° (Rupe, m. p, 78°) (Found; Br — 48*1. Calc,, Br = 48*2 
per cent.). The liquid portion of the ester solidified on cooling to 
— 25° and liquefied on resuming the room temperature, but a 
small quantity of the higher-melting form remained undissolved. 
By removing the latter and repeating the process, an ester was 
obtained which, after final recrystallisation at — 25° from a little 
methyl alcohol, remained solid at room temperature. Thus it was 
obtained as a white, coarsely crystalline powder, m. p. 43° (Found : 
Br = 48*0. C 8 Hi 204 Br 2 requires Br = 48*2 per cent.). 

Both forms of the ester distil, when pure, without appreciable 
decomposition at pressures below 15 mm., but when impure the 
decomposition is very great. 

Ethyl -Dibrcmoadipate . — ^The method of preparation of the 
Btereoisomeric ethyl dibromoadipates was similar to that employed 
for the corresponding methyl esters. The solid form, m. p. 64°, 
readily separated and usually represented 65 — 60 per cent, of the 
theoretical yield. Recrystallised from alcohol or light petroleuin, 
it was obtained in well-formed, colourless prisms (Found : Br = 
44*2. CiQHjg 04 Br 2 requires Br = 444 per cent.). Since the 
residual oil did not solidify on cooling and in its impure state 
suffered very considerable decomposition on distillation, it was not 
obtained in a condition of complete purity. A portion which had 
been distilled (b. p. 180°/14 mm.) was analysed (Found : Br = 394, 
CioHigO^Bfa requires Br = 444 per cent.). 

(B) The Isomerism of Ethyl -Dibrommucmaie. 

Ethyl ciB-ciS‘a<x*-Dibromomuconate. — Both pyridine and alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide were used in the preparation of ethyl dibromo- 
muoonate from ethyl tetrabromoadipate. In the case of pyridine, 
the ester was mixed with three times its bulk of pure pyridine 
and well diluted with dry benzene. After the mixture had been 
heated for about three, hours on a steam-bath, the cooled product 
was poured into dilute hydrochloric acid and the mixture of bromo- 
esters worked up in the usual way. With sodium ethoxide, the 
operation could be much more rapidly conducted. The calculated 
amount of sodium (2 atoms) was dissolved in absolute alcohol and 
added, after cooling, to a solution of the tetrabromo-ester (I mol.) 
in alcohol or in a mixture of alcohol and dry ether. Addition was 
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effected slowly and with thorough shaking and cooling; when 
complete, the sodium bromide was at once precipitated by the 
addition of a large volume of dry ether. Removal of the sodium 
bromide by filtration and evaporation of the solvent yielded a 
mixture of the dibromo -esters. In the case of the impure liquid 
tetrabromo-ester, the unavoidable slight excess of sodium ethoside 
caused hydrolysis, but tlie small amount of sodium salt produced 
was precipitated with the sodium bromide. 

The mixture of dibromo-estera obtained in either way deposited 
crystals, which were removed by filtration and recrystallised from 
alcohol. This substance, regarded as the cw-cw-isomeride, was 
obtained in colourless, prismatic Jieedles, m. p. 93*5® (Found : 
0= 33*90; H = 3-53; Br = 44*85. CioBi 204 Br 2 requires 
C = 33*70 ; H = 3*40 ; Br = 44*90 per cent.). 

Mhyl c\A-txdiAB’aLCL -Dibromoimiconate , — The filtrate, dissolved in 
a little al(X)hol and cooled to — 25°, solidified when the containing 
vessel was vigorously scratched; liquefaction ensued when the 
mixture assumed room temperature. By repeated freezing, 
warming, and filtering as in the case of methyl dibromoadipate, 
the last traces of the ester, m. p. 93-5°, were removed. The ester 
contained in the final filtrate was recrystallised three or four times 
from a Uttle alcohol at — 25°. It was obtained as a white, crystal- 
line powder, m. p. 28° (Found : C - 33*79 ; H = 3*75 ; Br = 44*51. 
OioHiaOiBrg requires C = 33-70 ; H — 3*40 ; Br =*= 44*90 per cent.). 

Eihjl trans-trans-aa'-Z>i6rmnoMi«co7i^c.-r-The liquid form of 
ethyl tetrabromoadipate, treated precisely as above, yielded in 
the first place a solid and a liquid ester. The former, recrystalUsed 
from alcohol, was obtained in colourless, slender needles, m. p. 
123° (Found: C = 33*85; H==3-63; Br = 44*80. CioHj 204 Br 2 
requires C = 33*70 ; H — 3*40 ; Br == 44*90 per cent.). The 
liquid ester on purification as above was obtained as a white, 
crystalline solid, m. p. 28° (Found: C = 33*69; H = 3*60 per 
cent.). This substance was identical in all respects with the one 
(m, p. 28°) obtained from the solid tetrabromo-ester. 

The proportion of high-melting dibromo-ester to the low-melting 
form from each of the parent esters appeared to be originally 
about 1:4. The loss entailed in the complete purification of the 
latter form, however, was very considera|;>le. Each of the three 
esters distilled without decomposition at temperatures which 
difiered slightly (184 — 190°/12 mm.), but whereas the high-melting 
form (m. p. 123°) distilled without change, the remaining forms 
suffered partial conversion as described in the introduction. The 
mixture obtained by distillmg the intermediate form (m. p, 93*6°) 
oould not be resolved into its components by fractional crystal- 
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lisation, the extent of conversion being approximately estimated 
on the basis of melting-point depression. 

Mhyl av! ~Dibr(jmomuc(mate from Ethyl ^p'-Z?icWoro-a«'-dt6romo. 
adifole , — The trans4rans-e&ieT was the sole product of the action 
of alcoholic sodium eth oxide on the solid form of ethyl dichloro- 
dibromoadipate. Treatment of the very impure liquid form of 
the latter ester with sodium ethoxide yielded in addition to ethyl 
#mus-^ran^-dibromomuconate a liquid ester which set to a paste 
in a freezing mixture. This appeared to be a solution of the cw- 
fran^-ester in an ester of quite different nature, but owing to the 
small proportion of the former and its great solubility in the impurity 
separation was not effected. Distillation of the crude substance 
after freeing as far as possible from the trans-e&tev resulted in the 
production of a further quantity of the latter dihromo -ester. 

aoL^-Dibrcmomuconaniide . — The trans-tram-ioTm of ethyl aa'-di- 
bromomuconate was heated in a tightly-stoppered bottle with 
concentrated aqueous ammonia at 40 — 50® for three days, when 
the ester had completely disappeared. The diamide was obtained 
as a very pale yellow, crystalline powder, insoluble in water or 
alcohol. Before analysis the crude substance was boiled in turn 
with alcohol and water. It decomposed without melting, slowly 
at 245® and rapidly above 255® (Found : C — 24*5 ; H = 2'3. 
Calc., C = 24-2 ; H — 2 0 i)er cent.). 

The conversion of the cis-trans into its amide by similar 
treatment with aqueous ammonia at 40 — 50® took place very 
slowly. After five days, a quantity of ester still remained un- 
changed. The diamide, which was obtained in very small yield, 
crystallised from a moderately large volume of boiling w^ater in 
rosettes of colourless needles. These darkened above 200® and 
decomposed completely at 221® {Found : C = 24-4 ; H = 2'3. 
CgHgOgNgBr^ requires C ~ 24*4 ; H ~ 2 0 per cent.). 

The cis-ci^-ester was not readily affected by ammonia. Prolonged 
heating at 40 — 50® caused its gradual disappearance without the 
formation of an amide. 

(C) Esters of vlo:' -D ichloromuconic and aa'^-Trichlorohydromuconk 
Acids, 

Methyl aa.'-Dichl(yromuconaie . — Mucic acid (225 grams) was 
heated with phosphorus pentachloride (1360 grams) on a steam- 
bath until reaction ceased. The product w^as then heated at 130 
in an oil-bath, the phosphoryl chloride being allowed to distil. The 
vigorous reaction which occurred when the residue was poured into 
methyl alcohol was moderated by efficient cooling. The solid ester 
which separated immediately was filtered off and recryatallised 
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from methyl alcohol. It formed feathery needles, m. p. 154® 
(Found : C — 39*9; H = 3*4 ; Cl = 29’5. C8Hg04Cl3 requires 
0 = 40*2; H == 3*4; Cl — 29*7 per cent.). 

The alcoholic mother-liquor yielded a mixture of esters which 
was submitted to very numerous fractional distillations. Such 
procedure was quite inadequate as a means of separation for the 
bulk of the material, but it served to procure reasonably pure 
specimens of the components for identification. The mixture 
was found to contain (1) methyl dichloromuconate, m. p. 154®, 
(2) methyl dichloromuconate, m. p. 68°, (3) methyl trichloro- 
hydromuconate, and (4) a low-boiling halogenated ester, which 
was not further investigated. The second methyl dichloromuconate 
(m. p. 68°) crystallised from concentrated alcoholic solutions in 
colourless needles (Found : C = 40'15 ; H = 3*51 ; Cl — 29*7. 
C8H8O4CI2 requires C 40*2; H = 3*4; Cl = 29*7 per cent.). 

Methyl oLcc'^-Trichlorohydromuconate . — This substance was ob- 
tained as a pale yellow oil (b. p. 162 — 163°/13 ram.) which would 
not solidify on cooling to — 25° (Found ; C = 35*3 ; H = 3*2 ; 
Cl - 38*3.“ C8H8O4CI3 requires C = 35*0; H = 2*9; Cl - 38*7 
per cent.). It was readily converted into methyl dichloromuconate 
by shaking thoroughly with strong aqueous ammonia, but more 
Conveniently by boiling with pyridine. When the once-distilled 
liquid mixture of esters from the mucic acid reaction was boiled 
for an hour with excess of pyridine, the trichloro- ester was com- 
pletely decomposed and from the solution a solid mixture of the 
two isomeric methyl dichloromuconates was obtained. On agitating 
this with dry ether, only the lower-melting form dissolved. Filtra- 
tion and removal of the solvent from the filtrate yielded the 
isomerides in almost pure condition. 

Ethyl oiOL ’Dichloromuconates. — These esters w ere prepared in a 
manner exactly analogous to the methyl dichloromuconates. The 
higher- melting form crystallised from alcohol in colourless prisms, 
m. p. 84° (Found : Cl = 26*3. C10H12O4CI2 requires Cl = 26*6 per 
cent.). The second form was obtained as a yellow liquid which 
on cooling solidified to a hard, crystalline mass, m. p. 28°. This 
substance undoubtedly corresponds with the esterification product 
of Ruhemann and Elliot’s ethyl “ p ’’-dichloromuconate, although 
these authors state that their product did not solidify in a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt. It was found that crystallisation did not 
take place until the vessel containing the well- cooled ester was 
porously scratched with a glass rod (Found : Cl — 26*8. 
^ioHi204Cl2 requires Cl = 26*6 per cent.). 

In both the methyl and ethyl series the higher-melting dichloro- 
muconic ester distilled w*ithout change, but the lower-melting form 
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was converted to a small but quite definite extent into its 
isomeride. 

Ethyl aLOL'^-THchloTohydr(/niuco7uUe. — Thw substance aocom* 
panied the isomeric ethyl dichloromuconates and lost hydit^en 
chloride under the same conditions as the corresponding methyl 
compounds and with similar results. It was obtained as a pale 
yellow oil, b. p. 163 — 165°/15 mm. 

Action of Sodium Eihoxide <m Ethyl aa'-I)tcWoromttconaic.— "Wheu 
an absolute alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide was added to a 
solution of ethyl dichloromuconate in absolute alcohol, a pre- 
cipitate rapidly formed. This substance was only sparingly soluble 
in boding alcohol and separated from it as a white, crystalline 
powder. This was a monosodium salt of ethyl hydrogen dichloro- 
muconate (Found : Na = 8 '75. CgH 704 Cl 2 Na requires Na = 8'81 
per cent.). 

On acidification, the aqueous solution of the sodium salt deposited 
a crystalline acid. This on recrystallisation from a mixture of 
alcohol and petroleum was obtained in colourless prisms, m, p. 134®, 
It gave figures on analysis agreeing with those required for ethyl 
hyi’ogen dichloromuconate (Found : C = 39 90 ; H = 3*43. 
C 8 H 8 O 4 CI 2 requires C = 40T7; H = 3*35 per cent.). 

(x^ol' -Dichloromuconamide . — From the higher-melting dichloro^ 
muconic esters on treatment with aqueous ammonia at 40 — 50° 
a diamide was readily obtained. This substance, a very insoluble, 
white powder, was prepared for analysis by boiling in turn with 
alcohol and water. Like the dichloromuconamide prepared by 
Ruhemann and Blackman {loc, cit.)y it decomposed gradually on 
heating, slowly at 250°, more rapidly at 268° (Found : C = 34*65; 
H = 2*98. CfiHeOgNgClg requires C = 34*46; H == 2*90 per cent.). 

The two lower-melting dichloromuconio esters yielded a diamide 
which appears to be identical with the one obtained by Ruhe- 
mann and Elliot (he. cit.) from the esterification pr^uct of their 
P ”-dichloromuconic acid. It crystallised from boiling water in 
colourless needles, m. p. 232® (decomp.) (Found: 0 = 34 31, 
H = 3*12. Calc., C = 3^1*46; H = 2*90 per cent.). 

(D) Isomerism of Muconic Esters. 

Methyl Muemaie, m. p. 156®.— The removal of hydrogen bromide 
from methyl dihromoadipate, m. p. 93®, was accomplished wt 
extreme ease. The vigorous reaction which set in when the la r 
was warmed at 100® with pyridine soon subsided ; on cooli^, the 
mixture set to a mass of crystals. Shaking with water left 0 ty 
methyl muconat© suspended in the aqueous liquor. This 
which was in a very pure condition, was filtered off snd w e 
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with water. Ita identity was confirmed by direct comparison with 
an authentic specimen and by reduction to methyl dihydromuconate. 
The yield of this substance was very constant, representing about 
77 per cent, of the theoretical. The removal of hydrogen bromide 
can also be effected with methyl-alcoholic sodium methoxide 
(sodium ethoxide causes considerable conversion of methyl into 
ethyl esters) with similar results. 

Methyl Muconaie, m. p. 75**. — ^The filtrate (above) on acidification 
and cooling in ice deposited a quantity of crystalline flakes. These 
were crystals of an almost pure, new ester. Extraction of the 
filtrate with ether yielded a further amount of this substance con- 
taminated with a little ordinary methyl muconate. In the 
recrystallisation of the new ester from light petroleum it was found 
that a trace of the ordinary ester affected considerably both the 
crystalline form and the melting point. If, however, before 
recrystallisation the crude substance was agitated with dry ether, 
the ordinary methyl .muconate remained undissolved and could 
be satisfactorily separated. The soluble ester, after removal of 
the ether and recrystallisation several times from petroleum 
(b. p. 60 — 80®), was obtained in long, stout needles, m. p. 75°. 
Analysis showed the new substance to be a second form of methyl 
muconate (Found : C = 66-56 ; H = 5-80. CgHio 04 requires 
C = 56*47 ; H = 5-88 per cent.). The yield represented about 
16 per cent, of the theoretical. No indication of a third reaction 
product was obtained. 

Methyl dibromoadipate, m. p. 43°, also yielded the two methyl 
muconates described above on treatment with pyridine. In 
addition, a small quantity of an oily ester was obtained. Owing 
to experimental difficulties, it could not be ascertained whether 
or not this substance represented a third isomeric methyl 
muconate, 

Ethyl Mucmate^ m. p. 62°. — By precisely similar methods to 
those described above, isomeric ethyl muconates were obtained 
from ethyl dibromoadipate. The principal product was ordinary 
ethyl muconate (m. p. 62°), identified by its “ m i x ed melting- 
point ” and by hydrolysis. 

Ethyl Muconate y m, p. 13°. — A minor portion of the product 
irom ethyl dibromoadipate consisted of an oil which solidified in 
a freezing mixture. This was recrystallised from a very^smail 
quantity of ethyl alcohol at — 25° and obtained as a white, micro- 
crystalline powder, m. p. 13°. The substance was still slightly 
^pure, but owing to insufficiency of material it could not be 
iwfter recrystaUised (Found ; C = 59-98; H = 6'92. Cj|,H„0, 
requires C = 60*60; H = 7*07 per cent.}. On long standing in a 
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warm room, crystals of ordinary ethyl mnconate separated from 
the liquefied ester. 

Muconio Acid . — ^The acid derived from the higher-melting methyl 
and ethyl muconates by hydrolysis with moderately concentrated 
sulphuric acid was deposited on slow crystallisation from a large 
volume of boiling water in well-defined, colourless plates. These 
melted on slow heating at 289° (decomp.). The higher melting 
point {300"305°) recorded hy Ingold {loc. cit.) was obtained only 
on rapid heating (Found ; C = 50'89; H = 4*31. Calc., C = 
50*70; H == 4*23 per cent.). 

Methyl muconate, m. p, 75°, was hydrolysed by keeping it over- 
night in contact with the calculated quantity of methyl -alcoholic 
sodium hydroxide (prepared by adding water to sodium methoxide). 
The resulting white sodium salt was freed from alcohol, dissolved 
in water, and acidified. Thorough extraction with ether yielded a 
mixture of two acids the separation of which w*as effected by taking 
advantage of their different solubilities in dry ether and water. 
Of the two substances, one, which was very sparingly soluble in 
dry ether but readily soluble in boiling water, separated from the 
latter solvent in minute, silky crystals, m. p. 187°. This substance 
was a highly unsaturated dibasic acid conforming to the require- 
ments of a geometrical isomeride of ordinary muconic acid [Found ; 
C- 50*90; H==4*23. Calc., C = 50*70; H = 4*23 per cent. 
0*0722 neutralised 20*6 c.c, of 0*04911 -baryta. Calc, (dibasic), 
20*6 c.c.]. 

The second substance after recryatallisation from dry ether was 
obtained as a white, crystalline powder, m. p. 93°. It was a mono- 
basic acid isomeric with muconio acid, but probably lactonic in 
nature. Comparison with a substance regarded by Ruhemann as 
the lactone of y-hydroxy-A^-dihydromuconic acid (IX) indicated 
that the substances were different; their relationship has not yet 
been ascertained [Found : C = 60*o3; H = 4*27*, ilf (monobasic) 
= 141. requires C = 50*70; H = 4*23 per cent.; 

M = 142]. 

The author desires to express his indebtedness to the Government 
Grant Committee of the Royal Society for a grant which has 
defrayed a portion of the cost of this research; also to Professor 
J. F. Thorpe, F.R.S., and Dr. C. K. Ingold for their interest and 
encouragement during the course of the work. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
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GC^Gll.>Studies in the Anthracene Series. Part VI, 

By Edwabd de Babry Barnett and Marcus Aurelius Matthews. 

Generally speaking, there are three methods available for passing 
from an anthracene to a dianthranyl derivative, namely, by heating 
a ?w^.-bromoanthrone with copper powder (K. H. Meyer, Annulen, 
1911, 379 , 44), by oxidising the anthrone, for example, with ferric 
chloride (Dimroth, Ber., 1901, 34 , 219), and by the pinacol reduc- 
tion of the anthrone (Barnett and Matthews, this voL, p. 380). 
It will be observed that in all three cases the anthrone serves as 
the initial material, but that whereas the first two methods lead 
to the union of the two anthracene ring systems through the 
methylene groups, the last leads to union through the cyclic 
carbonyl groups. 





C6H,<X >C,H, 


As these dianthranyl derivatives are interesting compounds, it 
was decided to undertake a systematic examination of their form- 
ation and properties, ^vith special reference to their formation by 
the pinacol condensation, and the present communication deals 
with the chloro- compounds. 

The B^.-chloroanthrones are best prepared by the reduction of 
the corresponding chloroanthraquinones, and for this purpose there 
are two methods available, namely, reduction with tin and hydro- 
chloric acid in boiling glacial acetic acid solution and reduction 
with aluminium powder in warm concentrated sulphuric acid 
solution. The former method does not seem to have been applied 
previously to the chloroanthraquinones, but by the latter method 
Eckert and Tomaschek {Monatsk., 1918, 39, 839) prepared several 
chloroanthrones. Their products, however, seem to have been 
extremely impure and therefore the present authors have repeated 
greater part of their work and have compared the products 
obtained by the two methods. 

hChloroanthraquinone on reduction with aluminium powder and 
^ncentrated sulphuric acid gives an anthrone which melts at 
0 and must be l-chloro-9-anthrone (I), since Eckert and 
omaschek have shown that the corresponding diant hraquinone 
' ) on exposure to light passes into 4 : 4'-dichloro7?iasonaphtha- 
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dianthrone (IV), a compound which they were also able to obtain 
from 1 : 4-dichloroanthraquinone by converting this into dichloro. 
dianthraquinonyl (V), reducing this to the helianthrone (VI), and 
then exposing this to light : 


CO Cl CO Cl 



If 1-chloroanthraquinone is reduced by tin and hydrochloric 
acid in boiling glacial acetic acid solution, a chloroanthrone which 
melts at 118° is also obtained, but this is not identical with that 
obtained by the aluminium powder-concentrated sulphuric acid 
method, the difference being shown by the fall in the melting 
point on mixing and by the different behaviour on oxidation and 
on reduction with zinc and hydrochloric acid. This second iso- 
meride must be 4>chIoro-9-anthrone (II). 

2-Chloroanthraquinone on reduction either by the aluminium- 
sulphuric acid or by the tin-hydrochloric acid method gives a 
mixture of isomerides from which by repeated recrystallisation 
a pure substance melting at 156° can be obtained. This must 
be either 2(or 3)>chloro-9-anthrone (VII or VIII), but up to the 
present it has not been possible to determine which formula is correct. 



(VII.) (VIII.) (IX.) 
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•The product described by Eckert and Tomaschek as 2-chloro- 
anthrone was probably a very impure mixture of the two isomerides, 
as they give the melting point as 115 — 120®. 

1 : 5-Dichloroanthraquinone is scarcely attacked by tin and 
hydrochloric acid in boiling glacial acetic acid, possibly owing to 
its very sparing solubility, but is readily reduced by aluminium 
powder and concentrated sulphuric acid and then gives a dichloro- 
anthrone (IX), for which only one formula is possible. 

1 : 8-Dichloroanthraquinono is rcfidily reduced by both methods, 
but whereas the tin-hydrochloric acid method leads to a mixture 
of isomerides which can be separated only with great difficulty, 
the aluminium powder-concentrated sulphuric acid method gives 
a product from which a single isoineride (m. p. 167°) is readily 
obtained in the pure state. This might be 1 : 8- or 4 ; 5-dichloro- 
9-anthrone (X or XI), but since in the case of 1-chloroanthraquinone 
the chlorine atom appears to protect tlie carbonyl group in the 
ortho-jjpsition, the first formula is the more probable. 


C] CO Cl CO 



This is supported by Eckert and Tomasehek's statement that the 
dichloroanthrone obtained from 1 ; 8-diohloroanthraquinone on 
oxidation gave a tetrachlorodianthraquinone from which a tetra- 
chloromfi5onaplith ad ian throne was obtained on exposure to light. 
No great reliance, however, can be placed on this argument, as 
Eckert and Tomaschek were obviousl}'' dealing with very impure 
substances, the melting point of their dichloroanthrone being 115®, 
that is 52° too low. 

All the above chloroanthrones pass on oxidation with ferric 
chloride in boiling acetic acid solution into the corresponding 
dianthrones, the reaction taking place very easily except in the 
case of 4 -chloro-9-an throne (TI). With this compound the oxid- 
ation is difficult, and even when a large excess of ferric chloride 
is used and the boiling continued for six hours the greater part 
of the anthrone remains unattacked and can be recovered unchanged. 

In view of the ease with which anthrone itself undergoes the 
pinacol condensation when reduced with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid in boiling glacial acetic acid solution, it was hoped to obtain* 
a series of chlorodianthranyls from the above chloroanthrones by 
this method. This expectation has not been fulfilled, as it has 
1*^11 found that the course of the pinacol condensation is pro- 
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fotindly affected by the presence of substituents in the benzene 

™?-C!hloro-9-anthrone (I) on reduction with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid gives a very easily soluble substance with a low melting point. 
This appears to be a dihydroanthracene derivative, but as it refused 
to or^talUse it could not b© obtained pure. 

4-Chloro-9-anthrone (II) on reduction with zinc and hydro- 
chloric acid undergoes the pinacol condensa,tion, but analysis 
shows that the product is neither dichlorodianthranyl nor the 
«.pinacolin, but a compound, C^gHisClj, which must be a dihydro- 
dianthranyl derivative (XII or XIII), or possibly a mixture of 
these owing to a tautomeric change of the three-carbon type : 


cn/ >c:c/ 

^\c,h/ \c,h 

(XII.) 


>CH, 


CH 


/CeHdX 




/'CeH. 

:C-CH<f 


K 


(XIIL) 


'6^4 


The compound is strongly fluorescent, but does not reaSt with 
bromine in carbon disulphide solution. 

2(or 3)-Chloroanthrone (VII or VIII) on reduction with zinc 
and hydrochloric acid undergoes the pinacol condensation with 
the production of the corresponding dichlorodianthranyl, but the 
yield is poor and a considerable quantity of a colourless, non- 
fluorescent, and easily soluble product with a low melting point 
is formed simultaneously. On attempting to recrystallise this, 
it became resinous, and its examination has been postponed until 
a better method of preparing the chloroanthrone has been devised. 

Neither 1 : 5-diohloroanthrone (IX) nor 1 : 8-dichloroanthrone 
(X or XI) undergoes the pinacol condensation when reduced with 
zinc and hydrochloric acid. In both cases, reduction takes place 
easily, but the sole product is the corresponding dichloroanthracene. 

The influence of halogen atoms in the benzene rings on t e 
behaviour of the carbonyl groups is interesting and is remmiscen 
of the observations made by Liebermann {Ber., 191 , , 

on the stability of the “ bridge ” bond in the chloroanthxaccnes. 
Since the influence of substituents on the reactivity ® ® , 

carbon atoms is being systematically examined in these laboratm , 
it will be best to postpone a theoretical discussion of the a 
results. 

E X P E B I M E N T A L. 

' In aU cases, the reduction of the chloroanthraquinone by t'w 
aluminium powder-concentrated sulphuric acid me 
• carried out by dissolving 10 grams of the 

of concentrated sulphuric acid and then slowly addmg gi 
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of almniiiiiim powder, the temperature being kept at 20 — 30°. 

A series colour changes usually took place, and towards the end 
of the reaction, which required about three hours, there was con- 
siderable tendency to froth. The end of the reaction was easily 
seen by the final change of the colour to yellow. The whole was 
then poured into a large volume of ice-water and the precipitate 
collected and digested with warm, dilute hydrochloric acid in order 
to remove the greater part of the unchanged aluminium. 

\.Chloro-9-anthrone (I). — This was prepared from l-chloro- 
anthraquinone by the aluminium-concentrated sulphuric acid 
method and purified by recrystallisation from a mixture of chloro- 
form and light petroleum. It then formed long, yellow needles 
and agreed with the description given by Eckert and Tomaschek, 
except that it melted at 118° and not at 106°. 

Oxidation with ferric chloride in boiling acetic acid took place 
easily, and the resulting dianthronc agreed in its properties with 
that described by Eckert and Tomaschek. 

Reduction with zinc (granulated or dust) and hydrochloric acid 
in acetic acid solution also took place easily, but the resulting 
product was very readily soluble in most media, and as it invariably 
separated in an oily state it could not be purified. 

4:-Chloro-^’anthr<me (II). — l-Chloroanthraquinone (10 grams), 
15 grams of tin, 75 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and a few drops of 
a dilute solution of platinic chloride were boiled under reflux, 
and 20 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid slowly added. The 
solution at first became dark and then much lighter in colour. 
After two hours, it was filtered, the filtrate cooled, and the crystals 
were washed first with cold acetic acid and then with water. It was 
purified by recrystallising twice from boihng dilute alcohol and 
finally from a mixture of chloroform and light petroleum. It 
then formed pale yellow needles which melted at 118°. The 
melting point was not changed by several further recrystallisatioiiB 
of the product from various solvents, but declined by about 10° 
if the substance was mixed with the chloroanthrone obtained 
by the aluminium powder-concentrated sulphuric acid method 
(Found : C = 73*2 ; H — 4-10. C14H9OCI requires C — 73*5; 
H = 3*94 per cent.). 

Oxidation to 1 : V-dichloro-d : Q'-dianthrone was carried out by 
boiling the chloroanthrone under reflux with a large excess of 
ferric chloride in glacial acetic acid solution. After six hours, 
the precipitate was collected, washed, and recr3^tallised twice 
from xylene, when colourless crystals which darkened at about 
270° and melted and decomposed at 292° were obtained (Found: 
G = 73-7 ; H ^ 3*77. requires C = 73-8 ; H =3‘52 
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per ceat.). The yield did not exceed 2-3 grams, and could not be 
improved by substituting potassium persulphate for the ferno 
chloride. It seemed possible that a more satisfactory yield might 
be obtained by preparing 4:-ckloro-l0-broino-9-anthr(me and treating 
this with copper powder. 4-Chloro-9-anthrone (10 grams) was 
therefore suspended in 150 c.c. of carbon disulphide and treated 
with 2-2 c.c. (1 gram-mol.) of bromine. After the greater part 
of the carbon disulphide had been removed by distillation the 
solution was cooled and the resulting crystals were by 

reorystallisation from chloroform, when they melted at 125-126 
(Found : Cl + Br = 37-3. CuHgOClBr requires Cl + Br = 37-5 
per cent.). When boiled in xylene solution with copper powder, the 
chlorobromoanthrone gave diohlorodianthrone, but the yield was 
poor and the product difficult to purify. 

Beduction was carried out by boiUng 23 grams of the chloro. 
anthrone and 10 grams of granulated zinc under reflux with 150 c.c. 
of glacial acetic acid and slowly adding 30 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Crystals began to separate in ten mmutes 
but the reduction was continued for four hours. After bemg washed 
with acetic acid and water, the solid was recrystall^ 
from pyridine (Found : C = 78-9, 79-1 ; H = 4-24, 4-28.« C^gHigCl, 

requires C = 79-0; H = 4-23 per cent.). 

DiMorvdihydrodianthranyl (XII or XIII) forms almost colour- 
less nodules which melt at 288°. Its solutions show a purple 
fluorescence. It does not react with bromine in carbon disulphide 
solution even on keeping for several days, and it was recovered 
unchanged after boiling for six hours in nitrobenzene solution with 
copper powder. 

2(or 3yChloro-9-anlhr<me (VII or VIII).-2-Chloroanthraquinone 
(70 »ams) and 100 grams of tin were boiled with 500 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid, and a few drops of a dilute solution of platinic chlonde 
and 130 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid added slowly. Ihe 
reduction required about three hours; the solution, which at farst 
became very dark, was then pale yellow, ^^ftor filtration and 
cooling, the solid was washed with acetic acid, dilute hydrochlonc 
acid, and water, and dried in a vacuum desiccator. It nielt^ ve^ 
indefinitely at 120—140°. A similar product was obtaiMd w^ 
the reduction was carried out with aluminium powder and conce^ 
trated sulphuric acid according to the directions ^ven by hekert 
and Tomaschek. but the above is the more convement metbo'k 

By repeated recrystallisation first from miitur^ of 

aJ'^fi^rpetroleuiTand then from mixtures of cbffiroform ^ 

Ught Srolfium, an almost colourless product was wjjher 
melted at 156°, the melting point remaimng unchanged by 
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recryetallisation. This was soluble in hot, dilute solutions of 
godium hydroxide and in every way behaved like an anthrone 
derivative |Foimd : C= 734, 73*5; H ^ 4*12, 4-1 1. CjiHeOCl 
i^uires C = 73*6 ; H = 3*94 per cent,). 

The substance obtained by Eckert and Tomaschek (m, p. 116 — 
120°) must have been a very impure mixture of isomerides. 

The isolation of the above isomeride is a very tedious process 
and is accompanied by great loss of material, the yield of the 
pure product being only 7 — 8 grams. Attempts to improve the 
method by the use of different solvents were not successful. 
Attempts to isolate the more soluble isomeride also failed to yield 
any definite product. 

Oxidation to the dianthrone was carried out in the usual way 
by means of ferric chloride. The product after* recrystallisation 
from xyleqe was colourless. It darkened at 240° and melted and 
leoomposed at 270° (Found : C = 73*6; H = 3*74. 
requires C = 73*8 ; H = 3*52 per cent.). 

Reduction was carried out by boiling 5 grams of the anthrono 
ind 10 grams of zinc dust with 100 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 
ilowly adding 20 o.o. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
redaction wa^ complete in forty minutes and the solid was then 
recrystallised twice from aqueous pyridine and twice from a mixture 
of benzene and light petroleum (Found : C = 79*3; H = 4*12. 
CggH^gOIg requires C = 79*4 ; H = 3*80 per cent.). 

Bi(^rodia%thranyl forms colourless, glistening crystals which 
melt at 254 — 255°. Its solutions exhibit a strong purple fluores- 
cence. 

1 : ^-DicUoroanthrme (IX). — As it was found that 1 : 5-diohloro- 
anthraquinone was not reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid in 
glacial acetic acid, the preparation of the anthrone was carried 
out by the aluminium powder-concent rated sulphuric acid method. 
The product was purified by recrystallisation fii^t from acetic acid 
and then from benzene, and was obtained as fine, yellow needles 
which melted at 192° (Found ; C - 64*1 ; H = 3*29. C^HgOCIa 
requires C = 63*9; H = 3*04 per cent.). 

Oxidation was carried out in the usual manner and the product 
recrystallised from boiling nitrobenzene. In order to obtain a 
pure product, it was found necessary to avoid prolonged contact 
with the hot solvent and to work as far as possible in the absence 
of daylight. The purified substance was quite colourless and on 
heating darkened at 280° and melted and decomposed at 304^ — 
^05 (Found : C = 64*0; H = 2*96. Calc., C = 64*1 ; H == 2*72 
per cent.). 

Reduction was effected by dissolving 10 grams of the dichloro- 
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anthrone in 400 c.c. of boiling glacial acetic acid and then adding 
20 grama of zinc dust. The whole was then boiled under refluj 
and 25 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid were added slowly, 
After two and a half hours the whole was cooled and the product 
recryatallised from pyridine. It then formed glistening, yellow 
needles which melted at 187 — 188®, alone or when mixed with 
an authentic sample of 1 : 6-dichloroanthracene (Schilling, Ber. 
1913, 46 , 1066, gives the m. p. as 185®). 

1 : S-Dichloroanthrone (X or XI). — Reduction of 1 : 8 -dichloro- 
anthraquinone either by the tin-hydrochloric acid or by the 
aluminium powder-concentrated sulphuric acid method gives rise 
to what is obviously a mixture of isomerides, but whereas it is 
extremely difficult to isolate any definite compound from the 
product obtained by the first method, that furnished by the second 
method easily yields a definite substance (long, white needles) 
melting sharply at 167°. The purification is best effected by a 
mixture of chloroform and light petroleum, two or three recrystal- 
lisations from this solvent being sufficient treatment (Round: 
C 64-1 ; H ^ 3-39 ; Cl = 27-1. C 14 H 8 OCI 2 requires C = 63-9; 
H = 3-04; 01 = 27-0 per cent.). The substance described by 
Eckert and Tomaschek as 1 : 8- dichloroan throne must have been 
very impure, as they give its melting point as 115°, whereas the 
crude mixture of isomerides before recrystaliisation always melts 
at about 140°. 

Oxidation was carried out in the usual manner and the product 
purified by recrystaliisation from boiling nitrobenzene, in which 
it was sparingly soluble. It then formed colourless crystals which 
darkened at 290° but did not melt below 325° (Found : C = 64-2; 
H = 2*86. C 2 gHj 402 Cl 4 requires C = 64*1 ; H = 2*72 per cent.). 

Reduction was carried out under the conditions described 
in connexion with 1 : S-dichloroanthrone. The product was 
recrystallised from^ benzene and from glacial acetic acid and then 
formed yellow needles which melted at 160°, alone and when mixed 
with an authentic sample of 1 : 8-dichIoroanthracene (Schilling, 
Zoc. cit.j gives the m. p. aa 156°). 

Summary. 

1. The reduction of the chloroanthraquinones by tin and hydro- 
chloric acid and by aluminium and concentrated sulphuric acid 
has been studied, and it has been shown that most of the compounds 
previously described in the literature as chloroanthrones are not 
pure substances. 

2. The chloroanthrones have been oxidised and the corresponding 
dianthrones obtained in the pure state. 
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3. The behaviour of the chloroanthrones on reduction with zinc 
and hydrochloric acid has been studied, and it has been found 
tot only P-chloroanthrone and 4-chloro-9-anthrone undergo the 
pinacol condensation, the former compound giving dichlorodi- 
anthxanyl in poor yield and the latter dichlorodihydrodianthranyl 
l.Chloro-9-anthrone, on the other hand, gives only products with 
low melting ^ints which could not be obtained pure. Under 
similar conditions, 1 : 5- and 1 : 8-dichloroanthrone are converted 
into the corresponding dichloroanthracenes. 

In conclusion, the authors desire to express their thanks to the 
Research Fund Committee of the Chemical Society for a grant 
which has defrayed some of the expenses of this research. One 
of them (M. A. M.) is also indebted to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for a grant which has enabled him to 
take part in this work. 

Depabticbmt of Organic Chbiostry, 

Sib John Cass Xbchnical Institute, 

Jewry Street, Aijoqate, London, E.C, 3, 

[Rtceivedf July 23rd, 1923.] 


CCXCIII . — The Resolution of Hydratropic Acid. 

By Henby Stanley Rapeb. 

In the course of an investigation of the mode of oxidation of hydra- 
tropic acid (a-phenylpropionic acid) in the animal body (Kay and 
Raper, Bu^em. J., 1922, 16. 465), it was found that this acid 
when administered in the optically inactive form to dogs, in doses 
of 0-25 gram per kilo, of body weight, was oxidised to the extent 
of about two-thirds. The unoxidised acid was recovered from the 
unne i»rtly in the free state and partly in combination with glycine, 
both cases, the acid was dextrorotatory and had [alff varvinc 
m -f 21-2° to + 26-9° in ethyl alcohol. This indicated that the 
isvo-acid was preferentiaUy oxidised, and it seemed desirable to 
Md out to what extent resolution in the body had taken place 

fomdt hydratropic acid could be 

nf tk * “f hterature, its resolution was undertaken. By means 
pfhvf 1 the pure dextro-acid has been obtained. In 

Mtlut resolution 

Attemuts t ^ hy no means complete, 

were m hy the use of other bases 

’ quinidiiie being tried. 

** ^ liquid, but it seemed possible that 

4 R 
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the optically active acids m^^ht be solid at the ordinary tempeirature. 
*Thi8 was not found to be the case. The pure dextro-add remained 
^liquid even when kept at 0° for some days. 

Exfebimental. 

Preparation of Inactive Hydratropic Acid , — Forty grams of 
tropic acid were boiled for twenty hours under a reflux condenser 
with 112 grams of baryta and 400 c.c. of water. The solution was 
cooled, acidified strongly with hydrochloric acid, and the pre- 
cipitated atropic acid filtered off and washed with cold water. It 
was obtained pure by one crystallisation from methylated spirit. 
Yield of the pure acid, 70 per cent, of theory. Fifteen-gram portions 
of atropic acid were converted into the sodium salt by adding the 
requisite amount of sodium hydroxide in 150 c.c. of water. The 
reduction of sodium salt was then carried out in the usual way 
with 260 grams of 2*5 per cent, sodium amalgam. The hydratropic 
acid thus obtained was purified by distillation under reduced 
pressure. It boiled at 161°/24 mm. 

Preparation of d-Hydratropic Acid . — ^Twenty grams of inactive 
hydratropic acid and 44*5 grams of strychnine were dissolved by 
warming in 200 c.c, of a mixture of 3 parts ethyl alcohol and one 
part water. The solution was allowed to cool and placed in the 
ice-chest for three days, when a considerable crop of crystals of 
strychnine hydratropate had separated. The crystals were filtered 
off, drained, and dried in the air; 24 grams were obtained. A 
small portion was taken and the hydratropic acid recovered from it 
for the determination of its rotation. It gave [a]5* -f 57-94° in 
ethyl alcohol, c = 3*159. The acid recovered from the mother- 
liquor had [a]^ — 34*3, c = 3*00. The crystallisation was repeated 
three times, when it was found that the rotation of the free acid 
had ceased to change. The specific rotations obtained with these 
three crops of crystals were + +81*10®, and +81*09°, 
respectively. Owing to an accident to a flask, a portion of the 
strychnine salt was lost in the second crystallisation, so that the 
final yield of strychnine salt (6*6 grams) was much less than would 
have normally been obtained. In ethyl alcohol, the air-dried 
strychnine d-hydratropate gave [a]g^ — 16*45®, c = 4-207. The 
rotation of the pure dextro-acid was also determined in chloroform 
solution, when it gave (a]^ + 76*2®, c = 2-834. 

Portions of the impure Isevo-acid recovered from the mothert 
liquor from the first crystallisation of the strychnine salt were 
combined with brucine, quinine, and quinidine. The brucine salt 
was much too soluble in those solvents in which it dissolved to 
make it suitable for further resolution of the acid. The quinine 
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salt crystallised well and had a solubility in alcohol and aqueous 
alcohol appropriate to the practical purposes of resolution. The 
quinine salt of the dextro-acid was, however, the less soluble, ^is 
with the strychnine salt, so that no further resolution of the laevo- 
acid was obtained. The quinidine salt was obtained as a sticky 
syrup which refused to crystallise. 

The tlNiVERSiTV, Leeds. [Received^ July 18/A, 1923.] 


CCXCIV.— CAewicaZ Reactivity avd Conjugation : the 
Reactivity of the 2-M ethyl Group in 2 : ^-Dimethyl- 
chromone. 

By IsiDOB Morbis Heilbeon, Habrv Babnes, and 
Richard Alan Moeton. ♦ 

An examination of the structural formula of 2 ; 3-dimethylchromone 
(I) reveals the fact that the methyl group attached to the 2'Carbon 
atom is situated at the end of the conjugated system O^COMelC’CHg 
and consequently, according to modem views, a tendency for a 
more even distribution of valency forces will exist within the 
molecule (compare Ann, IteportSf 1922, p. 102). One such con- 
dition is repres^ted ' in formula II, where an activated phase of 





/\/% 

U/' 


CMe + 
C— CHg H 


0 


(U.) 


the molecule is indicated, resulting in induced alternate polarities 
being developed (compare Lapworth, T., 1922, 121, 416; Kermack 
and Robinson, ibid., p. 427). The reactivity of the methyl group 
in 2 : 3-dimethylchromone has been confirmed by direct experi- 
ment, the substance condensing readily in presence of alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide with aromatic aldehydes to yield 2-styryl deriv- 
atives of the type shown in formula III. That it is actually the 
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CO-CH^Me 
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^HMe 

fcO-CH:CHPh 
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2>methyl group which takes part in the condensation has been 
proved by the hydrolysis of 2-atyryl*3-methylohromone according 
to the method employed by Petschek and Simonis (Ber., 1913 
46, 2015), when cinnamic acid was obtained as one of the 
products. 

It has recently been suggested * that the reactivity of the methyl 
group in ethyl crotonate (Lapworth, T., 1901, 79, 1273) may depend 
on the formation of an enol form, and it might be argued that the 
same holds good in the case now under discussion. Collie (T,, 
1900, 77, 970) has shown that dimethylpyrone forms a definite 
additive product with sodium ethoxide, and as 2 : 3-dimethyl, 
chromone only reacts in presence of this reagent, it is conceivable 
that here also an additive compound having the constitution of a 
pyranol alcoholate (IV) is primarily formed. By removal of ethyl 
alcohol from tly, the enol-methylene compound would result, 
the structure of which is similar to the reactive methylene forms 


C'ONa 

O OEt 


C«H. 


C*ONa 

/\?Me 

o 


(V.) 


of the heterocyclic bases (Mills and Smith, T., 1922, 121, 2724). 
Now it has previously been shown by one of us that, in the c%se 
of doubly-conjugated unsaturated ketones (Heilbron and Buck, 
T., 1921, 119, 1500 ; Heilbron and Whitworth, this vol., p. 238), 
the reactivity of these was very materially affected by substitution 
in the benzene ring. Thus, whereas 4:'-dimethylamino-2-hydroxy- 
distyryl ketone is highly reactive, the substituted I'-dimethylamino- 
4-methoxy-2-hydroxydistyryl ketone is unreactive, owing to the 
complete neutralisation of all free partial valency forces : 


Me6-CeH3{OH)*CH:CH*CO*CH:6H-CaH4*NMe2. 

If, then, the reactivity of 2 : 3-dimethylchromone is due to the 
formation^ of a polarised molecule of the type shown in (II), as 
opposed to the enol-methylene (V), it should conceivably be posable 
to restrain this activity by suitable substitution in the benzene ring. 
Such a condition is to be anticipated in 7-methoxy-2 : S-dimethyl- 
chromone, where a closed circuit of partial valency forces could 
exist. As a result, the residual valency on the carbonyl carbou 

♦ I<owry, Faraday Society Discussion, Cambridge, July, 11923. 
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atom would be neutralised through or around the benzene ring 
instead of through the double bond, thus leaving the 2-methyl 
group inactive. This is represented diagrammatically in formula 
VI, but the neutralisation effect is doubtless passed on from atom 
to atom or may even be transmitted through the molecule in the 
form of a partial valency bond (VII) (compare Ann. Reports , 1922, 
p. 86). That the reactivity is actually due to the polarised active 


/xt 


(Vl; 


MeO O 


6 

C 


(VII.) 


MeO 




"CMe 

/C-CH, 


O 


molecule is clearly shown by the fact that where tiie neutralisation 
of valency forces is impossible, as with either 6-methoxy- or 
8-raethoxy'2 ; 3-dimethylchromone, these react with aromatic 
aldehydes in the presence of sodium cth oxide at the ordinary tem- 
perature to yield styryl derivatives. On the other hand, 7-methoxy- 
2 : 3-dimethylchromone, under precisely similar conditions, is 
recovered unchanged from the reaction mixture. Moreover, even 
when more drastic conditions are employed (see exi^erimental 
part), no condensation product can be obtained. 

A study of the absorption spectra of these compounds has also 
been made and provides strong confirmatory evidence of the views 
outlined above. As this work forms the subject of the succeeding 
paper, where the question has been taken up from the Baly molecular 
phab point of view, only such reference will be made to it as bears 
directly on the question in hand. In the first place, the absorption 
spectrum of 2 : 3-dimethylchromone has been examined, two bands 
being shown with head at X — 3085 and X = 2690 fiji. As 
addition of alkali produces no alteration in the position of these 
bands, the spectrographic supports the chemical evidence as regards 
the improbability of an enol form being present. The absorption 
bands of the isomeric 6-, 7-, and 8-methoxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromoneB 
are plotted in Fig. 1, and it will be seen that in neutral alcoholic 
solution all three exhibit a single absorption band of similar type. 
In presence of alkali, a distinct band is present only in the case of 
the 6-methoxydimethylchromone, although indications of one are 
shown with the 8-methoxy-isomeride. With 7-methoxy-2 ; 3- 
dbnethylchromone, the effect of alkali, as shown in Fig. 2, is totally 
Cerent, and there is little question but that, in this case, a 
foarrangement of the partial valency forces has resulted in such 
^ way as to render the molecule less reactive. 
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As regards the characteristic properties of the S-styryhS-methyl- 
chromone derivatives, the effect of introducing auxochromic groups 
in the benzene ring of the 2*styryl residue is in general agreement 
with the observations of other investigators. "Whereas 2-styryl. 
3-methylchromone is colourless, the introduction of one methoxyl 

Fiq. 1. 



group changM the colour to yellow. With two methoxyl gioupSi 
the colour becomee more pronounced/ whilst the introduction o 
the powerful auxochromic dimethylamino-group into the xnolecu e 
produces a bright orange*red styryl derivative. It is interesting 
to note that the introduction of methoxjrl groups into the benz^e 
ring, of the chromone residue produces no anxcchromic effect, e 
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colour of the styryl derivatives being practically identical with 
that of the unsubstituted compounds. 

Halochromy , — ^The 2‘8tyryb3-methylchromones exhibit marked 
halochromic phenomena, highly coloured hydrochlorides being 
leaAy formed by the action of dry hydrogen chloride on solutions 
of the parent substances in chloroform. These salts are unstable 
^nd decompose on standing in moist air. In addition to well- 

Fio, 2. 


2,800 3,000 3,200 3,400 



a AlkcUine alcoholic Q-melKoxy-^ : Z-dtmeihylchromone, 
If tt 7 - ,, ,, ,, ,, 

c „ 8- „ „ „ „ 


defined monohydrochlorides, somewhat indefinite complex salts can 
also be isolated by the direct action of hydrogen chloride upon the 
solid chromone derivatives themselves and, as was found by Stobbe 
ill the case of distyryl ketones {Annalen^ 1909, 376 , 93), the amount 
of hydrogen chloride absorbed varies with the temperature. 

As regards the constitution to be ascribed to the monohydro- 
chlorides, it appears to the present authors that these are true 
salts similar in constitution to the pyiyUum salts of 2 : 6-dimethyl- 
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pyrone (Baeyer, J5er., 1910, 43, 2337) and consequently must be 
represented as shown in formula VIII, 


r 



2,600 2,600 2,700 2,800 2.000 3,000 3,100 3,200 


2 : Z-Dimethylchiri>m(me^ 

Pratt and Robinson have recently expressed the opinion (this 
vol., p. 739) that the anhydro-base corresponding to 1 ;3:6;8' 
tetrahydroxyxanthylium chloride is best formulated as the bipolar 
Jpolecule (IX) and it may be reasonably concluded that the active 
8ak>fonmng phase of the pyrone nucleus is s imil ar. On this scheme, 
2 : 6-dimethylpyTone, and also the chromones, must obviously be 
capa^ble of at least momentary existence in the following t^e 
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active phases (X and XI). It will be noted that (X) is essentially 
gimilar to the bridged formula suggested by Collie (T., 1904, 86, 
973), but, in our opinion, it harmonises better with the chemical 
properties of the substance. 


r 

A 


c 

0 


-o- 

0 


H. 




■(XL) 


Finally, it remains to be mentioned that the colour gradations of 
the various halochromic salts in this series show no specially 
marked changes in shade, varying only between brick-red and 
crimson. 

Experimental, 


The 2-st3rryl-3-methyIchromone derivatives were obtained by 
he following general method. One part of 2 : 3-dimethylchromone 
1 mol.), the preparation of which was carried out by Petschek and 
^imonis’s method (Ber., 1913, 46, 2015), was dissolved in a small 
juantity of alcohol and treated with a solution of sodium ethoxide 
containing 1 atom of sodium). The calculated amount of the 
required aldehyde was then added to the solution, which was kept 
'or twenty-four hours at the ordinary temperature. The con- 
iensation product was filtered off and purified by reciystallisation 
from absolute alcohol. In most cases, a further crop of the sub- 
stance was precipitated on dilution of the mother-liquors, the total 
yield being practically quantitative. 

%8iyryh^-7mthyhhr(m(me is obtained in small, colourless crystals 
melting at 126"^. It is readily soluble in alcohol or benzene, and prac- 
tically insoluble in ether or water (Found : C = 82*4 ; H = 5’5. 

requires C = 82-4; H = 5*3 per cent.). The mono- 
^irocMoride^ prepared by passing dry hydrogen chloride into a 
solution of the substance in dry chloroform, separates in orange - 
coloured crystals which readily decompose on exposure to moist 
am*, regenerating the parent substance. The analysis was carried 
out by titration with standard alkali (Found: HC1=12-1. 
^isHyOgjHCl requires HCl =12*2 per cent.). The 'pclyhydro- 
^rides were prepared by passing dry hydrogen chloride over 
2‘8tyryl.3-methylchromone contained in a stoppered U-tube 
according to the method previously employed by one of us in the 
preparation of semicarbazone hydrochlorides (Wilson, Heilbron, 
and Sutherland, T., 1914, 106, 2892). An analysis of the salt 

4 
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obtained at 16® shows it to correspond to the addition 2^ moleculeg 
of hydrogen chloride, whilst at — 20® the salt agrees with the 
formula Ci8H3,40a,3HCl. The perddorate, which forms yellow 
crystals melting at 110®, was obtained by the addition of a few 
drops of a 40 per cent, solution of perchloric acid to a solution of 
2-8tyryl-3-methylchromone in glacial acetic acid (Found : C = 59*3 ; 
H = 4*1. CigHi402,HC104 requires C = 69*4; H = 4d per cent,). 
The picrate, prepared by mixing alcoholic solutions of the chromone 
and picric acid, separated in yellow crystals melting at 136® [Found : 
N ^ 8*6, Ci 8 Hi 402,C6H2(N02)3’0H requires N = 8*6 per cent,], 

2-Styryl-Z-methylchro7none tetrabnmide is formed by the addition 
of a slight excess of dry bromine in chloroform solution to a solution 
of 2-Btyryl-3-methylchromone in the same solvent. It forms 
characteristic yellow crystals which decompose on heating (Found : 
Br ~ 54*9. Ci8Hi402Br4 requires Br — 54*8 per cent.). 

Hydrolysis of 2-Styryl-S-methylchromone. — Six grams of the 
substance were dissolved in alcohol and hydrolysed by heating 
under reflux for thirty hours on the water-bath with an excess of 
sodium ethoxide solution. After most of the alcohol had been 
boiled off, the solution was carefully acidifled with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and the organic acids thr^ precipitated were redissolved 
by means of dilute sodium carbonate solution. The whole was 
thoroughly extracted with ether in order to remove any o-hydroxy- 
propiophenone, the solution again acidified, and the precipitated 
acids filtered. After two recrystallisations from hoiUng water, 
pure cionamic acid (2 grams) was isolated, whilst from the mother- 
liquors a small quantity of salicylic acid separated out on cooling. 

4'~Methoxy-2-styryUZ-fndhylchromone separates from alcohol, in 
which it is only sparingly soluble, in greenish-yellow needles melting 
at 136® (Found : G = 77*9 ; H — 6*6. C = 78*1; 

H = 6-4 per cent.). 

The tnmohydrockloride forms bright red crystals which readily 
decompose on standing in moist air. PoUyhydrochlorides were also 
obtained, 3 molecules of hydrogen chloride being taken up by the 
dry substance at 15° and approximately 3^ molecules at — 20°. 
The picrate crystalliseB in scarlet needles melting at 146° [Found : 
N = 8*0. Ci^i603,GeHa{N02)s‘0H requires K = 8*1 per cent.]. 

The isomeric 2*'meihoxy-2>styryl-Z-Tneihykhromme forms pale 
yellow needles melting at 165® (Found : C = 78*0; H = 6 5 per 


3' : ^'-Dimeihoxy-^-styryl-^-rneihylchrmncme. — This condensation 
was brought about by the interaction of veratraldehyde and 
2 : 3-dimethylchromone, the styryl derivative separating 
boihng alcohol in brilliant canary-yellow crystals melting at i 
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(Found t C ==* 74*4; H = 6'6. CaQHi804 requires C == 74*5; 
H =£ 5*6 per cent.). The tetrahromide is obtained in deep red 
crystals (Found : Br = 49*7. Calc., Br = 49*8 per cent.). The 
and the perchlorate are both crimson, crystalline 

solids. 

The isomeric 2' : 4f‘dimethoxy-2’8tyryl-^-methylchrom(me is obtained 
in yellow crystals melting at 145® (Found : C — 74*3 ; H = 5*5 
per cent.). 

2' : 6^-IHethoxy-2-atyryU^-ineihylchromone crystallises in bright 
yellow needles, m. p. 150® (Found : C — 75*3; H = 6*3. C22H22O4 
equires C = 76*4; H = 6*3 per cent.). 

3' : ^*-Meihylenedioxy‘2~styryl‘3-Tnethylchromone . — Piperonal con- 
ienses readily with 2 : 3-dimethylchromone, yielding a bright 
jrellow condensation product melting at 208® (Found : C = 74*4 ; 
B — 4*7. C19H14O4 requires C — 74*5 ; H = 4*6 per cent.). On 
treatment of a chloroform solution of this methylenedioxystyryl 
lerivative with dry hydrogen chloride, the monohydrochloride is 
precipitated as a bright red salt . When the^dry gas is passed over the 
solid derivative itself, 3 molecules of hydrogen chloride are absorbed 
at 15®, whilst at — 20®, 4 molecules of the acid are taken up. 

2’Cinnamylidenemeihyl'3-inethylchromonef 
C H <:CO-CMe 
® *^0-C-CH:CH-CH:CHPh. 

-^is condensation was carried out under the usual conditions, but 
in this case a considerable quantity of tarry matter was produced. 
The product was purified by repeated crystallisation from absolute 
alcohol, animal charcoal being used as decolorising agent. It 
forms bright orange crystals melting at 225® (Found : C = 83*2 ; 
H = 5*6. CaQHje02 requires C = 83*3; H — 5*5 per cent.). 

2~Furfurylidenem€ihyl-3-inethylchromoney 


P H ^CO'CMe 

® *^o-C‘Ch:ch-C4H^o. 

—This compound separates from the reaction mixture as a semi- 
solid, resinous mass. After repeated crystallisations from alcohol 
in presence of animal charcoal, it is finally obtained in orange- 


yellow needles melting at 132® (Found : C = 75*7 ; H = 5*0. 
CigHjgOj requires C = 76*2 ; H = 4*8 per cent.). 

^'~lHmethyUimino-2-8iyryl‘S-Tneihylckroni07ie, — In this condensa- 
tion, the crude product w*hich separates is invariably contaminated 
with traces of sodium. It crystallises from absolute alcohol con- 
taining a few drops of glacial acetic acid in brilliant orange-red 
crystals melting at 195® (Found : N ~ 4*7. CgoH^oOjN requires 
^ = 4*6 per cent.). 

^^eihoxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromone , — Twenty grams of 6-hydroxy- 

4r*2 
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2 : 3'dimethylchromone (Simonis and Lehmann, 1914, 47, 
697) were dissolved in 300 c.c. of absolute alcohol and methylated 
by heating with alcoholic sodium ethoxide and methyl iodide 
(16 grams) on a water-bath for four hours. The reaction product 
was poured into dilute sodium hydroxide solution and the oil 
extracted with ether. On concentration of the dry ethereal sok- 
tion, the methylated chromone separated in colourless, glistening 
needles melting at 135°. Hydrolysis with hydriodic acid readily 
regenerates the parent hydroxychromone (Formd : C = 71-3; 
H — 6*5. C 15 H 14 O 3 requires C = 71*6; H = 6*4 per cent.). 

Q~Ethoxy-2~styryl-^-7nethylchromone . — Two grams of 6 -ethoxy- 
2 : 3-dimethylchromone were dissolved in a small quantity of 
alcohol and 1 gram of benzaldehyde together with a solution of 
sodium eth oxide containing 0*5 gram of sodium was added. Alter 
standing over-night, the styryl derivative which had separated was 
filtered off and, after two recrystallisations from absolute alcohol, 
obtained pure in colourless needles melting at 145° (Found ; C == 
78*3 ; H = 6 0 . CaoH^jOg requires C ~ 78'4 ; H = 5*9 per cent,). 

^'-Methoxy'Q‘eihoxy-2-8tyryl-Z~methylchro7riomy prepared by an 
exactly analogous method, crystallises from alcohol in pale yellow 
needles melting at 155° (Found ; C ~ 75T ; H = 6 T. 
requires C = 75 0; H — 6 0 per cent,). 

The corresponding 3' : 4' - methylenedioxy - 6 - ethoxy - 2 - etyryU^^ 
methyUhromone crystallises in bright yellow needles melting at ift” 
(Found : C = 71*7 ; H = 5’2. CjoHjgOg requires C = 720; 
H = 5*1 per cent,). 

T~Methoxy-2 : S'dimeikylchroTnone was prepared by direct methyl- 
ation of 7 -hydroxy- 2 : 3-diraethylchroraone (Simonis and Remmert, 
Ber,, 1914, 47, 2231) by means of methyl sulphate. After repeated 
crystallisation from alcohol, it was obtained in colourless needles 
melting at 140°. The same substance was previously described 
by Kostanecki and Lloyd {Ber., 1901, 34, 2948), who give the 
melting point as 126 — 127°, These authors employed methyl 
iodide and alcoholic potash for the methylation of the hydroxy- 
chromone, but following their method we again obtained the ether 
melting at 140°. Demethylation by means of hydriodic acid 
regenerated the original 7 -hydroxy -2 ; 3 -dimethyIchromone (re. p. 
236°) (Found : C = 70*5 ; H = 6*0. CjaHijOg requires C = 70'6: 
H = 5*9 per cent.). 

'l-Ethoxy-2 : ^■^dimethylchromone . — This compound had previously 
been prepared by Kostanecki and Lloyd (loc. cit.) by the action 
.acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate on propiooy^' 
resorcinol monoethyl ether. We have now obtained it by 
ethylation of 7-hydroxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromone by means 
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alcoholic sodium ethoxide and ethyl iodide. The mixture was 
heated under reflux for four hours, after which most of the alcohol 
was distilled off and the rwidue poured into water. The precipitate 
was collected, washed with dilute alkali, and twice reorystallised 
from alcohol. It was obtained in beautiful, glistening prisms meltins 
at 124**. 

Ammpted Condensation of l-Methoxy- and T-Elhoxy.2 : 3-dimethyl, 
chromone with Aldehydes. —Employing the same method as used in 
the preparation of 6-ethoxy.2.styryl-3-methylchromone, no re- 
action whatsoever took place even when the reaction mixture was 
kept over prolonged periods. On dilution with water, the original 
y.methoxy- or 7-ethoxy -dimethylchromone was invariably recovered. 
Attempts were next made to induce condensation in the heat, 
but using either alcoholic sodium ethoxide or alcoholic potash as 
condensing agents, and employing in turn both the 7-methoxy- 
and 7-ethoxy -2 : 3-dimethylchromone, we observed no reaction what- 
ever, even when the heating had been continued for several hours 
Experiments were also carried out using hydrogen chloride and 
sine chloride, but, as was expected, these failed altogether to produce 
the required styiyl derivatives. 

8-Methoxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromone.— This compound had previ- 
ously been obtained by Simonis and Medlewska (Ahrenssammluno 
24, 402), but no description of the method employed by the authors 
was given. The preparation was carried out as follows ; A mixture 
of 25 grams of pure guaiacol with 25 grams of methylacetoacetic 
sster was cooled in ice, and 30 grams of phosphoric oxide were 
^adually added, the mixture being thoroughly stirred throughout 
she process. The whole was then heated on a water-bath for two 
lours, after which a further 30 grama of phosphoric oxide and 25 
irams of guaiacol were again added and the heating was continued 
or another two hours. The reaction mixture was extracted with 
vater and warmed with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
4 mol. of si^um hydroxide for each mol. of phosphoric oxide 
-mploy^), after which it was thoroughly extracted with ether. 
Lie ethereal solution was freed from any remaining guaiacol by 
^ns of dilute ^um hydroxide solution, washed with wate^ 
,ti,„ ^ sodium sulphate. After removal of the 

rl n, ^ partially solidified on standing. This 

1 seconT presence of animal charcoal, ^ter 

CibT 8-“othoxy-2:3- 

54“ obtamed m colourless prisims melting at 

•per cent exceedingly poor, amounting to only about 

per cent, calculated on the guaiacol. 
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4- ■ S-Dimeawxy-2-3lyryl-Z-mefhsldiromtie was^ prepared m a 

precisely similar manner to that employ^ m the 
the other styryl derivatives. It sepata^ from alcohol 
yeUow crystals melting at 149= (Found: C = 744, H_57. 
CjoHisO* requires C = 74 5 ; H = 5 6 per cent.). 

In conclusion, we desire to express our 
Council of the Department of Scientific arid Mu^l J^^tch 
for grants which have enabled this investigation to be earned out. 

[Received^ July 1923.] 


Department op Organic Chemistry, 
The University, Liverpool. 


CCXCV.— Spectra and Molecular Phases. 
Part I. 

By Richakd Alan Mobton and Habry Barnes. 

The interpretation of absorption spectra has been greatly simplM 
bv Balv through his conception of molecular phases {Pld. May 
S 20 Vi] yi, 15; Bnl Assoc. Seport, 1922, 294; My and 
Camill. Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 41, 707). Every mo ecule is 
Sed as being characterised by a defimte amomt of ener^, 
determined C^e quantities of energy which characterise ite 
component atoms. This molecular quantum of ener^ is the ^ 
fumtanentel quantity which governs every reaction of a |ven 
molecule, and Ve critical increment of energy necessary to activate 
a molecule is always one or more of its molecular qvmnte. 

Since a moleculV can gain or lose energy 'jJ 

characteristic molecular quantum, it 
Tone of a number of possible phases 

of quanta that it has lost since its ongmal synthesB, each c^ 
secutive phase difiering in energy content by one 
The cha^teristic quantum of an atom or molecule endows it w 
the power of absortog or radiating energy according to the relaho 
IsThv, where h (the Planck constant) involves the ^ 

theabs^rptionorradiationof the energy unit. Ev“y molecule here 

Ze ^S a characteristic and fundamental tfl« 
also exhibits a fJiase frequency which is an 

fundamental frequency, this phase freque^y ^ in 

^tra-violet region of the spectrum. The 
,^h a substance exists can readily to or 

observation of the absorption ^ds it ^ absorptive 

ultra-violet region, since the frequency for which the absop 
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power is a maximuia within an absorption band is the frequency 
characteristic of one molecular phase. 

To this it may be added that the reactivities of the various 
phases of a given molecule differ, and that in order to enable a 
molecule to enter into a given reaction it is necessary to bring it 
into the appropriate molecular phase. The necessary change in 
phase is brought about by the supply of radiant energy and the 
energy required must be an integral number of quanta characteristic 
of the molecule and is the critical increment of energy for the 
reaction in question. 

In this paper we have to record a case where the experimental 
observations would seem to afford the best support for the phase 
hypothesis yet brought forward. A spectrographio study of the 
three isomeric methoxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromones described in the 
preceding paper revealed the fact that in neutral alcoholic solution 
each of these three substances exhibits a single absorption band, 
whilst in presence of excess of alkali one only of them exhibits a 
baud in the region examined (X = 3300 to X = 2200). The absorp- 
tion curves of the neutral solutions are reproduced in the preceding 
paper (Fig. 1), in which the absorptive powers are plotM against 
wave-length. The unit of absorptive power is the molecular 
extinction coefficient given by M.E. ^\og{I^jl) x 1/cd, where 
/p/7 is the ratio of the intensities of the incident light and the light 
sifter passage through an absorbing layer d cm. thick, and c is the 
Doncentration in moles. The wave-lengths and frequencies at 
which the absorptive power is a maximum are given in Table I, 


Table I. 


Wave-length 
in tenth- 
metros. 

6- Methoxy-2 : 3-dimethylchromone 3180 

7- Methoxy-2 ; 3-dimethylchromone 3110 

8 Methoxy-2 : 3-dimethyIchromone 3042 

6-Methoxy-compound in alkali 3255 


Frequency 
X 10-w. 
943-4 
964-6 
986-2 
921-7 


Difference. 

21-2 

21-6 


The mean of the two differences in the last column is 21-4 X 10^* 
and if the frequencies in the third column are consecutive multiples 
of the same fundamental frequency this frequency must be very 
near to 21 -4 X 10^^. In Table II, the integral relationships are 
given. 

Table II. 


Frequency Fundamental 

X Factors. wave-I^igth, 

6- ^ttoxy-compound 943-4 44 x 21-44. x 10« 13-99.M 

7- Meteoxy-compound 964-6 46x21-43, Xl0“ 13-9»,u 

«-Methoxy-compound 986-2 46x21-43,x 10“ 13-99,tt 

o-wethoxy-compound in alkali 921-7 43 x 2l-43|X 10^* 13-99,^ 
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The four frequencies can ttierefore be expressed with remarkable 
accuracy as consecutive multiples of the same frequency, which 
is the fundamental frequency of the methoxydimethylchromone 
molecule and is independent of the position of the methoxyl group. 
The last column of Table II contains the wave-lengths corresponding 
to the fundamental frequency. 

These results are not capable of interpretation on the earlier 
views of a direct correlation between structure and absorption 
spectra. The fundamental unit of energy is the same in the case 
of the three isomcrides, but the units involved in the ultra-violet 
absorption bands are different, each being a different multiple of 
the fundamental unit. As discussed in the preceding papw, the three 
compounds show a parallel difference in reactivity, and it is significant 
that the most reactive isomeride, the 6-methoxy-compound, is the 
only one which exhibits a well-defined absorption band in the presence 
of alkali. We thus have a definite correlation of three factors : 


1. Isomerism. 

2. Quantitative energy relationships, 

3. Differences in reactivity under strictly comparable conditions. 


It is therefore justifiable to claim that these results strongly 
support Baly’s theory of molecular phases. 

We have also examined the absorption spectrum of 2 : 3-diinethyl- 
chromone and in this case two bands are shown, so that two phases 
coexist with frequencies in the ultra-\fiolet. These frequencies also 
conform to the criteria for molecular phases, the fundamental unit 
being rather greater than in the case of the substituted compounds, as 
is shown in Table III. 

Table III. 


h Obs. 
3085 
2690 


Frequency 

X io-». 
972-5 
1115-2 


Factors. 

41 X 23-71* XlO^* 
47 X 23-72* X 10“ 


A Calc. 
3084-4 
2690-6 


Fundamental 

wave-length. 

12-64*/i 
12-64, fx 


The two values of the fundamental unit given in the third column 
differ rather more than in the case of the methoxy-compounds, but 
they he well within the limits of experimental error. The wave- 
lengths in the fourth column are calculated from the mean value 
23-72, X 10'* and they are exceedingly near the observed values. 
The accuracy is also shown by the fundamental wave-lengths 
calculated from the two values of the fundamental frequency. 


We express our thanks to Professors Baly and Hedbron for 
their intent and advice, and are indebted to the Departme^ of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for grants in aid of our worx. 
Thb Usivbbsitv, LrvBBPooi.. IRecetved, July 2Slh, 
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CGXGVl— Colorimetric Esiivmiion of Small Amounts 
of Oxygen. 

By Pekoy Geokgb Tebby Hand. 


A NEED arose during the course of work carried out in this 
laboratory, of a quick and fairly accurate method of estimating 
very small amounts of oxygen in a stream of gas. The majority 
of existing methods were not delicate enough. On the other hand, 
high sensitivity is coupled with either complicated apparatus or 
the necessity of working in the presence of another gas, for example, 
purified hydrogen. Furthermore, none of the existing methods 
(compare Sheaff, J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 35; White, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 20; Binder and Weinland, Ber.^ 1913, 46, 
255) suited the particular dynamic experiment in hand. 

The method used is a modification of Ridcal and Burgess’s 
{Analyst, 1909, 34, 193) colorimetric method for estimating the 
amount of dissolved oxygen in water, and consists in allowing 
the gas, containing its impurity oxygen, to come into contact 
with manganous hydroxide, formed by the interaction of man- 
ganous chloride and sodium hydroxide in a vacuum in presence 
of potassium iodide. Acidification in presence of starch completes 
the test, giving the well-known colour of the starch-iodine complex. 
The limit of detectability of oxygen is 1 x ICT’ gram. 

Apparatus . — This consists of the main apparatus (Fig. 1) and 
the auxiliary filler (Fig. 1a), both made of glass. 

Made to withstand a high vacuum, the main apparatus consists 
of (1) three reservoirs, O3. of capacity 40, 40, and 20 c c 

resp^tively, (2) ‘‘ mixers,” A and B, each 45 c.c. in volume, and 
(3) reaction chamber,” G, having a capacity of 400 c.c. This 
chamber is connoted to by means of a ground joint, F, and is 
also furnished with a side tube ending in a ground joint, E. All 
ta^ on the apparatus are well-ground vacuum taps camble of 
withstanding a vacuum of 1 x 10“^ mm. 


^eagerUs.—Mi solutions are made with freshly boiled distilled 
witer. The solution for C, is 0-5 c.c. of a saturated solution of 
manganous chloride made up to 10 c.c. ; the solution for C. is 
.IVon “ ® containing 10 per cent, of potassium iodide 

„ I ,. sodium hydroxide made up to 10 c.c. ; the 

u ion for 0, is 4 c.c. of 20 per cent, sulphuric acid and 0-5 c.c. 
per cent. Lintner’s soluble starch. 

foUoi^g standards were made in the' 

Sh test-tubes of uniform size and material were thoroughly 
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cleaned and washed, and in each were placed 1*5 o.c. of 10 per 
cent, potassium iodide, 4 o.o. of 20 per cent, sulphuric acid, and 
0*6 c.o. of 1 per cent. Lmtner’s soluble starch. One o,c. of potassium 
permanganate solution (0*395 gram per litre) was added to one 
of these mixtures, and the total volume made up to 24 c.o. The 
blue colour produced was equivalent to 1 X KT* gram of oxygen. 

As soon ^ the colour developed, the test-tube was corked, set 
against dead white paper, and accurately matched and reproduced 

Fig. 1. 



in the form of a colour chart. Further colours, corresponding to 
smaller quantities of oxygen, were made by diluting the 
manganate solution so that the range was : 


2 

lx 10 


3 

lx 10^ 


4 6 

lx 10-’ Nil 


Number 1 

Qn^ of oxygen 1 X 10^ 

4 Jfomimtoiton.— The main apparatus is connect^ by 
the ground joint, £f, to a ground cup of the evacuation leads, 
jmnt is made vacuum-tight by means of Everetts wax. [ 
evacuation outfit, in this case, consists of a Kraus mercury vap 
pump baok^ by a Cenco Hyvac oil-pump.) 
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In order to remove the air entrapped in the bores of taps 1, 2, 
and 3, the three reservoirs are evacuated to 1 mm, by means of 
a Geryk oil-pump, with taps 4, 5, and 7 shut. The taps 1, 2, 
and 3 having been closed, 4, 6, and 7 are opened, thus putting 
and Gs into communication with G. By turning the two-way 
tap, B, so as to connect G with £, the apparatus is ready to evacuate. 
Xhis having been done as completely as possible (usually 1 x 10"® 
mm.), tap JD is closed, likewise taps 4, 5, and 7. The apparatus' 
is now detached from the evacuation leads. 

He manganous chloride and potassium iodide-hydroxide 
solutions are now introduced into their rrapective reservoirs in 
the following manner. The solution in question is placed in 
^and pressure tubing, previously soaked in dilute sodium hydroxide 
solution and then well washed and kept in distilled water until 
ready for use, is attached to X (Fig. 1a) and Xj (Fig. 1). The 
bulb, Z, being held in an inclined position so that the 10 c.c. of 
solution rests on the bottom of the bulb, connexion is made at 
Y, by means of pressure tubing, to the Geryk oil-pump. Tap 6 
is turned in connexion with the pump. The bulb is now evacuated, 
the solution boiled, and the evacuation carried on until all the 
air has been expelled from the solution, when tap 6 is closed. The 
solution (manganous chloride in this case) is allowed to run into 
Cj by first tilting Z and then gradually opening tap 1. This tap 
is closed so as to leave a very small amount of liquid above it. 
This process is repeated in order to fill 

The apparatus is now connected to the supply of the gas to be 
analysed, connexion being made, as before, by fitting E into a 
ground glass cup, and sealing the joint with Everett’s wax. D is 
now opened so that it is in direct communication with the air, 
and the gas is allowed to sweep through the part of the 
apparatus between E and D for half an hour. During this time, 
the solutions in and are admitted into A and B, At the end 
of half an hour, the temperature of the apparatus having been 
recorded, the gas flow is directed into G by turning tap D. The 
normal rate of flow of the gas need not be disturbed even although 
it is entering a vacuous space, if care is taken in manipulating the 
capillary two-way tap. 

As soon as the gas has attained atmospheric pressure in G, as 
judged by a manometer in the line of the gas flow, tap D is closed, 
and the apparatus disconnected at E. The solutions in A and B 
are mixed and poured, by inclining the apparatus, into G. The 
manganous hydroxide is slowly rocked 
m ade to side frequently during a period of one hour. At the 
end of this time thte gas in G is removed by attaching the Geryk 
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pump to E, securing a vacuum between D and and then turning 
D into connexion with the pump and G for a short time. 

Reservoir is now filled, in exactly the same manner as Oj and 
Cg were filled, with starch-acid mixture. A short time is alIo\ped 
to .elapse so that the slightly warmed mixture can cool to room 
temperature. The glass tubing above tap 3 is now carefully filled 
with benzene, a small glass Gooch crucible holder is attached to 
X 3 by means of rubber tubing, and the holder filled with benzene. 
Tap 3 is now carefully opened, and the benzene released on to the 
top of the starch-acid mixture, until the reservoir is completely 
filled. With tap 3 open, tap 7 is carefully opened and the solution 
in Gg run into G, care being taken to leave a small amount of 
the starch-acid mixture above tap 7. Solution of the oxidised 
and unoxidised manganous hydroxide is effected and the liberated 
iodine colours the starch. The liquid is carefully washed round 
the apparatus, and transferred to a test-tube of the same batch 
as used for making the colour standards. Comparison of the colour 
is now made. 

The amount of starch necessary to give satisfactory tints was 
arrived at by an exhaustive trial of various concentrations of 
starch solution. 

A blank test was performed with the apparatus evacuated to 
1 X KT® mm., and no coloration was observed. 

In order to test the accuracy of the method, experiments were 
carried out, using known amounts of oxygen obtained by evacuating 
the apparatus to a known pressure of air. The colours obtained 
in this way were in excellent agreement with the standard ooloura 
obtained by means of potassium permanganate. 

With this apparatus it is possible to detect 1*5 parts of oxygen 
(by volume) in 10 ’ parts of a gas. 

This method is not restricted to the range of concentrations 
given in this paper. For amounts of oxygen greater than 1 x 10“^ 
gram the iodine tints themselves may be used. 

The author’s sincere thanks are due to Professor Allmand for 
his valuable advice and keen interest, and to the Chemical Warfare 
Committee for permission to publish this work. Acknowledg* 
ments are due to Messrs. D. 0. Shiels and R. Chaplin for help and 
kindly criticism, and to Mr. S. Tayler for his work on the colour 
chart. 


Kino’s College, London. 


[Received, July 21 th, 1923.] 
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CCXCVII . — The Constitution of Carhamides, Pari X V. 

A Delicate and Trustioortky Test for the Recognition 
of Cyanic Acid, 

By Emil Alphonse Werner. 

The tests which have been hitherto available for the detection of 
the cyanic radicle leave much to be desired when it is required to 
prove the presence of a small quantity of a cyanate in an alkaline 
solution. When, for example, cyanic acid is generated in solution 
in the presence of a considerable excess of ammonium hydroxide, 
or of ammonium carbonate, trustworthy evidence of its existence 
is difficult to obtain. Even when every care is taken, hydrolytic 
decomposition of much of the cyanic acid cannot be avoided during 
the process of neutralisation which is necessary before any of the 
hitherto known tests can be applied. 

The formation of cyanic acid by the oxidation of various carbon- 
nitrogen compounds in alkaline solution, or by the oxidation of 
many non-nitrogenous carbon compoimds in presence of ammonia, 
is of special interest, since it explains the origin of the urea which has 
been obtained from many of these oxidation experiments recorded 
by Fosse (Ann, Chim., 1916, [ix], 6, 155 ; Compt. rend,, 1919, 168, 
1164; 169, 91) and Werner (T., 1922, 121, 2322). 

The recent discovery by Spacu (A., 1923, 124, ii, 40)* of a very 
interesting and remarkably sensitive reaction for the detection of 
copper, and incidentally of a tliiocyanate, has placed in the author’s 
hands the means of securing what was much needed, namely, a 
trustworthy and delicate test for cyanic acid which can be easily 
applied to its detection at a high degree of dilution, and when 
generated under the conditions mentioned above. 

When a thiocyanate is added to a dilute solution of a copper 
salt to which a few drops of pyridine have been previously added, a 
bright yellowish-green precipitate is formed. This, as Spacu has 
shown, has the composition Cu(SCN) 2 (C 5 H 5 N) 2 . The compound 
is soluble in chloroform, to which it imparts an emerald-green colour. 
Hence, with solutions so dilute that no precipitate is formed, the 
presence of copper, or of a thiocyanate, as the case may be, is at once 
revealed after shaking the solution with a small quantity of chloio* 
form. According to Spacu, the test, when applied in neutral 
solutions, will detect 1 part of thiocyanate in 50,000 parts of solution. 
For copper, the limit of sensitiveness is much greater, 1 part in 
f 800,000 parts. 

* The original paper [Bidl. Soc. ;^/un|e Cluj, 1922, 1, 284) was not available. 
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When a oyanate is sabstituted for a thidoyanate in Spacu’a 
reaction, a iilac-blue precipitate is formed, which when dried becomes 
. deep ultramarine in colour. The dry precipitate has the oompoeition 
Cu(OCN) 3 (C 5 H 5 N )3 (Found : CuO — 26*94. tequii^s 

CuO = 264)3 per cent.). It is soluble in chloroform with production 
of a sapphire-blue solution. By means of this reaction, it is possible 
to detot 1 part of cyanate in 20,000 parts of solution, wh^ the test 
is made the following manner. A few drops of pyridine are added 
to two or three drops of a 1 per cent, solution of copper sulphate in 
about 10 c.c, of water, about 2 c.c. of chloroform are added followed 
by the solution to be tested, and the mixture is shaken briskly, when 
the chloroform will be found to subside with a blue colour. As a 
control experiment, the copper-pyridine solution should be shaken 
with the chloroform, before addition of the solution to be tested, to 
make sure that no colour is imparted to the solvent. The final 
result is very striking if a cyanate is present. The coloured chloro- 
form subsides, leaving the supernatant solution colourless. 

Whilst no particular precaution need be observed in the application 
of the test to the detection of a cyanate in moderate concentration, 
and in a neutral solution, an excess of copper must be avoided when 
dealing with very dilute solutions. The copper-pyridine derivative 
is either decomposed according to the equation 

Cu(OCN)2(CbH 5N)2 + CUSO4 + 2HaO = Cu(OCN)2,Cu(OH)2 + 
{C^HgNHjaSO^, 

or its formation is prevented, with the result that chloroform 
extracts no colour from the solution. The addition of an extra 
quantity of pyridine will bring about the desired effect. In 
describing the test for copper, or for a thiocyanate, Spacu states that 
excess of pyridine must be avoided. In the author’s experience this 
applies only to cases where a precipitate is sought for. As a matter 
of fact, a small excess of pyridine promotes the solubility of the copper 
cyanate compound, and also of the thiocyanate compound, in chloro- 
form. While the value of the reaction Reas being tested with dilute 
solutions of a cyanate, the failures encountered were soon found to be 
solely due to the use of an excess of copper, none were caused by the 
presence of an excess of pyridine. The cMef merit of this reaction 
lies in its easy application to the detection of a cyanate in alkaline 
solution. The copper cyanate^pyridine compound is stable in the 
presence of a moderate excess of acetic acid. The solution to 
tested is added to the copper-pyridine-chlorofonn ipixture ; acetic 
acid is added boldly, the solution being shaken in^ the meantime^ 
between each addition of the acid. As soon as neutralisation^ 
effected, the chloroform will assume a blue colour a? cyanate 
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present, is no danger of decomposition of the "cyanic acid 

on account s the stability of the copper cyanate-pyridine compound. 
Moreover, the latter is removed from solution so effectively by chloro-; 
form that the success of the test is not endangered by over-stepping 
the addition of acetic acid. 

Xhe formation of cyanic acid in the first stage of many of the 
decompositions of urea can be admirably demonstrated by aid of 
this test. For example, the small amount of reversion of urea to 
ammonium cyanate after heating 25 c.c. of a 5 per cent, solution 
at 100® for five minutes, is sufficient to give a bright blue colour to 
2 c.c. of chloroform after the test has been completed. 

The reaction has been applied with success to the detection of 
cyanic acid in solutions containing more or less colloidal matter. 
It is in dealing with solutions of this nature that the value of the’ 
test wOl be appreciated. 


Univeesity Chemicai. Labobatoey, 
Trinity Coixege, Ddbijn. 


[Received, Aug^tat Slh, 1923.] 


CCXCVIIL — The Increased Solvbility of Phenolic Sub^ 
stances in Water on Addition of a Third Substance. 

By Chakles Reynolds Bailey. 

Condensed ternary systems in which two liquid layers are possible 
have been investigated by a number of workers. An exhaustive 
theoretical treatment is given in Vol. Ill, Part ii, of Roozeboom’s 
“Die Heterogenen Gieichgewichte,*’ whilst Timmermans (Z. 
physikal, Chem,, 1907, 58, 129) supplies a very full list of work 
done up to 1907. Bancroft [J. Physical Chem., 1897, 1 , 414) 
showed that the phenomena observed in such systems could be 
theoretically predicted from considerations of the phase rule. 
If the system is represented by the usual triangular method, for 
any given temperature one has normally a saturation curve and 
a bmodal curve, and the many complications which may arise are 
due to combinations of the two. The determination of the hinodal 
curves for a series of given temperatures affords one method of 
examination of the effect of a third substance on the solubili^ of 
^ liquid in another. The method most frequently employed has 
n to determine the raising or lowering of the critical saturation 
to additions of the third substance. The second 
is no more aatisfactmry for two liquid layers than it would 
1 allied to the saturation curve of the three-component system ; 
r of isolated points are obtained which lie on the surface 
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separating the region of heterogeneity from the rest pf the figure 
and the comparison of results is difficult. 

In the present research the binodal curves have been obtained 
for the following systems : 

(A) Water-phenol-Bodium oleate at 0®, 20®, 40®, 00 . 

(B) Water-o-cresol-sodium oleate at 20®. 

(C) Water-wi-cresol-sodium oleate at 20®, 60 . 

(D) Water-p-eresol-sodium oleate at 20®. 

(E) Water-phenol-pyrogallol at 20®. 

The complete examination of the above systems would present 
considerable difficulties in analysis of the solutions; furthermore 
the colloidal nature of the oleate would have to be taken into 
account. 

Experimental. 


m-, b. 


JffrienoZs.— The following call for notice : 

(i) Phenol : redistilled detached crystals, m. p. 41 '0®. 

(ii) Creaols (Kahlbaum) : o-, m. p. 30*0®, b. p. 191®* 

201®; P-, m. p. 35-8°, b. p. 201®. 

The m*cresol was twice redistilled without ridding it of a small 
trace of impurity which was believed to be present (see p. 2584). 

(iii) Pyrogallol : m. p. 133°. 

(iv) Sodium oleate : The usual extreme difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining a satisfactory sample. The first specimen used 
made no claim to purity and was a waxy, yellow, greasy solid with 
a rank odour. Oleic acid was obtained from this by the lead salt- 
ether method and dissolved in ammonia; the barium salt was 
then precipitated, extracted with benzene-alcohol, and decomposed 
with tartaric acid : the oleic acid so obtained had an iodine numljer 
of 89*5. Sodium oleate was prepared by dissolving the acid m 
absolute alcohol and titrating with sodium dissolved in the same 
solvent. This sample was used as a check on the others pre^red 
from “ specially purified ” oleic acid supplied by various tas. 
Certain specimens had iodine numbers of 88—89, but seemed 
contain some compensating impurities, since they gave ^ 
abnormalities on the curves which were not present mih 
standard sample. A supply of post-war oleic acid ^ahl^um 

was obtained from Germany and the oleate prepared , 

gave satisfactory results. The samples of oleate us o ^ 
were white powders, not in the least greasy and wi 
faint odour. , ^ 

Procedure— The “ synthetic ” method was adopi^. 
to certain mixtures of the two liquid componen a gi 
peratnres the solid was added until the critical saturation 
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peratiire was reached. A thin glass tube of J-inch bore with an 
inch bulb blown at one end and closed by a ground-in glass stopper 
was used, the whole beii^ about six inches in length. The two com- 
ponents were introduced and weighed and the tube was suspended 
in a thermostat; the third component was added with constant 
shaking until that mixture was reached which had its critical 
saturation temperature at the temperature of the thermostat. 
The neighbourhood of this concentration was indicated by the 
appearance of the critical opalescence followed by the sudden 
increase in turbidity denoting the actual separation into two 
layers when the original mixture was homogeneous; the reverse 
process is applicable to originally heterogeneous mixtures. Thus 
to homogeneous mixtures of (i) phenol-oleate or (ii) water-oleate 
the third component was added until the required turbidity was 
produced; any further addition of that component leads to the 
formation of an emulsion which breaks down on standing with 
the formation of two layers. If, however, (iii) one continues to 
add the third component, the point representing the composition 
of the mixture traverses the heterogeneous region until a single 
liquid phase results. It is also possible (iv) to start with a hetero- 
geneous mixture and to add solid until the disappearance of one 
liquid phase results. The four methods were applied and gave 
concordant results which have been checked by working in a sealed 
tube. Blank experiments were also carried out to ascertain whether 
there was any loss by evaporation during the course of the work ; 
this was found to be negligible. The points so obtained were 
plotted on triangular co-ordinates. 

Experimental Results. 

Tables I — V give the percentage composition of certain of those 
mixtures of the thrro components which have their critical satur- 
ation temperature at where t — temperature of the isotherm in 
question. Thus a mixture of 82*7 parte of water and 16*0 parte of 
phenol has its critical saturation temperature normally at 58*6® 
(see p, 2587); by the addition of 1*3 parts of sodium oleate this 
is lowered to 0° (Table la, No, 4) . The lowering of critical satura- 
tion temperature is represehted hy T ^ t, where T is the critical 
satmtion temperature for the two liquids in the absence of the 
solid ; this will be considered under “ Theoretical^ 

The general form of the binodal curves is given in Fig. 1. The 
proportion of oleate is exaggerated approximately four times for 

e purpose of reproduction, as otherwise the curves lie too close 
© base of the triangle; the phenomena observed are well 
©presented by the diagram, how^ever. If, for example, one starts 
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a mixture of water and oleate given by the point A (£1g, 
and adds phenol, the point representing the composition of the 

Fio. 1. 


Oleate. 



Water. Phenol 


Table I. 

System (A), Phenol-Water-Sodium Oleate. 


(a) Temp, t ~ 0°. (6) Temp, t — 20°, 

Percentage. Percentage. 


No. 

Water. 

Phenol. 

Oleate. 

No. 

Water. 

Phenol. 

Oleate. 

1 

92-8 

7-2 

— 

1 

92-1 

7-9 

— 

2 

91-1 

8-7 

0-2 

2 

90-0 

9-8 

0-2 

3 

87-1 

12-1 

0-8 

3 

89-4 

10-3 

0-3 

4 

82-7 

16-0 

13 

4 

86-2 

13-2 

0-6 

6 

74-5 

23-4 

2-1 

5 

82-5 

16-5 

1-0 

6 

62-3 

34- S 

2-9 

6 

76-7 

22-9 

1-4 

7 

37*1 

58-5 

4-4 

7 

66-5 

41-2 

2-3 

8 

31-8 

64-7 

3-5 

8 

, 37-2 

59-7 

3-1 

9 

27-6 

70-4 

2-0 

9 

34-6 

62-6 

2-8 

10 

25-3 

74-7 



10 

28-8 

70-8 

0-4 





11 

28-6 

71-4 

— 


(c) Temp, t ~ 40°. 


» 

(d) Temp, t = 60°. 


1 

90-6 

9-4 



1 

82-4 

17-6 

— 

2 

87-0 

12-8 

0-2 

2 

71-5 

28-4 

0-1 

3 

83-4 

16-2 

0-4 

3 

63-1 

36-7 

0-2 

4 

75-0 

24-2 

0-8 

4 

46-4 

63-6 

— 

5 

49-8 

48-4 

1-8 





6 

47-7 

50-5 

1-8 





7 

40-7 

57-6 

1-7 





8 

37-7 

61-0 

1-3 





9 

35-0 

64-5 

0-6 





10 

. 34-4 

65-6 

— 
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Table II. 


System (B), o-Cresol-Water-Sodium Oleate. 





Temp, t 

20®. 





Percentage. 



Percentage. 


No. 

Water. 

Cresol. 

Oleate. 

No. 

Water, 

Cresol, 

Oleate. 

1 

9V2 

2-8 

— 

8 

16*9 

80'6 

3-6 

2 

00-2 

7-6 

2-3 

9 

14-7 

84-0 

1-3 

3 

85-8 

10-5 

3-7 

10 

14*2 

86- 1 

0*7 

4 

60-2 

31-3 

8-6 

11 

13-9 

85-7 

0-4 

5 

42-0 

49d 

8-6 

12 

13-7 

86-0 

0-3 

6 

26-3 

67-3 

7-4 

13 

13-6 

86-4 

— 

7 

18'9 

75-5 

5-6 









Table 

III. 





System (C), 

w-Cresol-Watcr-Sodium Oleate. 





(o) Temp, t 

= 20®. 





Percentage. 


Percentage. 


No. 

Water. 

Cresol. 

Oleate. 

No. 

Water. 

Cresol. 

Oleate. 

1 

97-6 

2-4 

— 

8 

41-6 

45-1 

13 3 

2 

93-6 

5-2 

1-2 

9 

33-1 

52-8 

14-1 

3 

85-5 

11-0 

3-5 

10 

26-2 

61-6 

12-2 

4 

78-8 

16-0 

6-2 

11 

20-3 

71-4 

8-3 

5 

69-2 

23*6 

7-2 

12 

15-1 

81-2 

3-7 

6 

64-5 

36-4 

9-1 

13 

13-2 

84-9 

1-9 

7 

46-4 

42-6 

110 

14 

12-8 

87-2 





(6) Temp, t 

= 60®. 




1 

97-0 

3-0 

— 

8 

27-5 

63-3 

9-2 

2 

92-1 

6-6 

1-3 

9 

22-4 

71-0 

6-6 

3 

86-9 

10-5 

2-6 

10 

18-2 

79-6 

2-2 

4 

72-4 

22-5 

5-1 

11 

17-1 

82-0 

0-9 

5 

63-1 

30-7 

6-2 

12 

16-8 

82-7 

0-5 

6 

42-8 

48-6 

8-6 

13 

16-6 

83-4 

— 

7 

36-5 

54-3 

10-2 









Table 

IV. 





System (D), 

^-Cresol-Water-Sodium Oleate, 





Temp, t = 

= 20®. 




No. 

Percentage. 


Percentage. 


Water. 

CresoL 

Oleate. 

No. 

Water. 

Cresol. 

Oleate. 

1 

98-0 

2-0 



8 

28-6 

62-4 

9-0 

2 

90-8 

7-5 

1-7 

9 

22-8 

71*0 

6-2 

3 

85-0 

121 

2-9 

10 

19-5 

76-4 

4-1 

4 

78-7 

17-2 

4-1 

U 

17-2 

80-3 

2*5 

6 

67-2 

35-6 

7-2 

12 

16-4 

81-8 

1-8 

6 

63-6 

38-9 

7-6 

13 

14-8 

86-2 



7 

42-1 

48-8 

9-i 
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Table V. 


System (E), Phenol-Water-Pyrogallol. 


Temp, t 


Percent*^. 

Pyro- 


No. 

Water. 

Phenol. 

gallol. 

1 

92- 1 

7-9 

— 

2 

90-7 

8-5 

0-8 

3 

89*2 

9-2 

1-6 

4 

83 4 

12-5 

4-1 

5 

76-6 

19-2 

53 

6 

69-7 

24-5 

5-8 

7 

63-9 

30- 1 

6-0 


20 ®. 

Percentage. 


No. 

Water. 

Phenol. 

Pyro- 

gallol. 

8 

65-4 

38-7 

6-9 

9 

5M 

43-2 

6-7 

10 

49-3 

45-2 

5-5 

11 

42-1 

53-1 

4-8 

12 

35-7 

610 

3-3 

13 

31-4 

66-9 

1-7 

14 

28-6 

71-4 

— 


mixture travels along the line ABC'-, at B the solution becomes 
heterogeneous; on further addition of phenol the point crosses 
the heterogeneous region until it arrives at C, when the mixture 
becomes once more homogeneous. The curves give the necessary 
amounts of oleate to be added to render phenol and water in any 
given proportions completely miscible at the required temperature. 
The purity of the substances employed in this research may be 
tested by determining one or two points on the curves ; the nature 
of the abnormalities to be expected may be seen by reference to 
the dotted line EF in Fig. 1 ; the first portion of the binodal curve 
for an impure substance follows that for the pure very closely, tat 
impurities in either the oleate or the phenol lead to a very large 
increase in the amount of oleate in the neighbourhood of the maxi- 
mum of the curve. Inspection of the results obtained for m-crespl 
(Table III) will show that the trace of impurity was not completely 

The water-rich side of the binodal curve for the oleate is, for the 
greater part of its course, a straight line directed to the water 
vertex. Consequently, if to a mixture of phenol and oleate repre- 
sented by the point D (Fig. 1) water is added, the composition 
of the mixture travels along the binodal curve and one has a pro- 
longed critical opalescence. 


Tkeoreiical. 

Bancroft {loe. cit.) has shown that the influence of a third sub- 
stance on the miscibility of two liquids depends on its comparative 
solubilities in both. The following cases present themrelvM . 

(i) The third substance is appreciably soluble m one hqu J ■ 

the critical saturation temperature is raised. ^ ^ 

(ii) The third substance is soluble m both liquids, but y 

very small extent ; the critical saturation ^ 

either raised or depressed, but only very slightly “ ti,e 

(iir) The third substance is easily soluble m both Iq 
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nritical saturation temperature is depressed and to the greater 
jxtent the more nearly the ratio of the comparative solubilities 
ipproaches unity. 

jUIany examples may be cited {see Table X) and the above gener- 
vlities are fully borne out in practice. Several types have been 
investigated by Timmermans {loc. cit.), but the few isolated points 
’hosen do not lend themselves readily to comparison of results. 

In the case where the third substance is soluble in one liquid 
only, considerable analogy exists between the raising of critical 


Fig, 2. 


Phenol^cUer-Bodium oltcUe. 



saturation temperature and the results of additions of a third non- 
volatile substance on the critical temperature of a liquid and its 
vapour. The upper liquid layer in the liquid-liquid system cor- 
responds to the space above the vapour in the other ; the classical 
"■ork on the subject is that of Centnerszwer {Z. physikal. Chem.^ 
903, 46, 427). Certain expressions devised to correlate the change 
f critical temperature with the additions have been applied to the 
wo-liqnid systems, but without much success. That of van’t 
io2 (Cfecm. Weekhladt 1903, 1, 93) is the simplest, but assumes 
iiat the molecular elevation of critical saturation temperature 
a constant. The values of the molecular elevation have been 
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I '^Ciliated for' the syslema examined^ anjfsome of the resulta 
•|*®e^ed in Tabled VI — IX and i^s, 2~%. It will he seen that 
4his assumption is far froto true and that the elevation depend^ 
Fia, 3. 



Phenol per cent. 


on, among other things, the concentration pf phenol in the mixture. 
Van Laar evolved a complicated expression from the results or 
Centnerszwer’s woA {Chem. Weekbhdi 1905, 2, 223), but it involves 
a calculation of the critical constants of the liquids employed. 
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> ^ « ■ 

analogy with Kapult's expressioii for the elevation of boilu^ 

point, the molecular ^evation of critical saturation temperature 
may be obtained from the formula 

£! = (t^T)IC, 

where T = critical satm^tion temperature before addition of the 
third substance, / = critieal saturation temperature after addition, 
Q r= concentration of the third substance in moles per kgm. 
of the phenol-water mixture. 

Certain of the values given by that expression are detailed im 
Tables VI — TS., where the numbers of the experiments correspond 
with those of Tables I — V and the percentages of the phenol in 
the phenol-water mixture have been recalculated from those 
experiments. Some results are shown graphically in Figs. 2 — 4, 
where the molecular elevation of critical saturation temperature 
(reckoned positively as a depression) has been plotted against the 
percentage of phenol in the mixture. The values of T have been 
extrapolated from the saturation curves for the pairs of liquids 
examined ; the maximal points on those curves are as follows : 
Water-phenol : 65-3®, 36 5% phenol (Timmermans, foe. ck,), 

,, -o-cresol : 162*8°, 4p*8% cresoh (Sidgwick, Spurrell, and 

„ -m-cresol ; 146-9°, ^5*6% cresoli Davies, T., 1915, 107| 

„ -p-cresol: 143*7°, 35*5% cresolj 1202). 

Timmermans’s results have been chosen in preference to those of 
tbe many other workers on that system, as they are in agreement 
with values obtained in the present research (see Timmermans, loc. 

cit.). 

Table VI. 

System fA), Phenol-Water-Sodium Oleate. 



(«) 

Temp. < 

t = 0®. 



ip) 

Temp, t 

= 20® 


No. 

% Ph. 

C. 

T. - 


No, 

% rh. 


T. - 

-Ex 10^. 

2 

8-7 

00066 

33*0 

60*0 

2 

9*8 

0*0076 

42*5 

29-6 

3 

12-2 

0027 

61*7 

19*1 

3 

10*3 

0*010 

44*2 

24*2 

4 

16*2 

0043 

58*6 

13*4 

4 

13-3 

0*022 

53-5 

15*0 

6 

23-9 

0*073 

62*6 

8*6 

5 

16*7 

0*033 

68-5 

11*7 

6 

35*8 

0*097 

65«3 

6*7 

6 

23*2 

0*047 

62-7 

9*1 

7 

6L2 

0*147 

50*4 

3*4 

7 

42-2 

0*076 

64-6 

5-9 

8 

67-1 

0*122 

36*7 

3*0 

B 

61-6 

0*106 

46-3 

2*8 

9 

71-8 

0*066 

17*6 

2-7 

9 

64-4 

0-093 

43*7 

26 






10 

71-1 

0*013 

21*5 

M 

No. 

(c) 

Temp, t 

1 = 40® 



id) 

Temp. 1 

! ^ 60® 


%Ph. 

C, 

T. - 

-.BxlOr^. 

No. 

% Ph. 

C, 

T. - 


2 

12>8 

0*0066 

63*2 

20*0 

2 

28*4 

0-0033 

63*2 

9-7 

3 


0*013 

68-6 

14*1 

3 

36-8 

0*0077 

65-2 

6*7 

f4 

24-4 

.0*026 

63*1 

8*9 

4 

50*8 

0*0052 

61*7 

3-3 


49*3 

0*058 

62*6 

3*9 






,,6 

51-2 

0*062 

61*5 

3*5 






17 

58>6 

0*066 

54*3 

2*6 






* 8 

61-8 

0*043 

49*1 

2*1 






9 

64‘8 

0*016 

42*5 

1-5 
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T^b VIL 

System (C), w-Crwl-Water-Sodium Oleate. 



(a) Temp. 

11 

o 



(6) Temp, t = 60®. 


Ko. 

%o. 

0, 

r. - 

-E-K 10-*, 

No, 

%Cr. 

C. 

r. - 

•^XKH 

2 

5-3 

00394 

104-0 

21-3 

2 

6-7 

0*0434 

131-0 

16-4 

3 

U‘4 

0-121 

138-6 

9-76 

3 

10-8 

0-0902 

136-6 

8-5 

4 

16-9 

0-178 

143-1 

6-9 

4 

23-7 

0-182 

146-4 

4-7 

5 

26-6 

0-250 

145-8 

4-9 

5 

32-8 

0-216 

146-8 

4-0 

6 

40-0 

0-328 

146-7 

3-9 

6 

632 

0-310 

144-6 

2-7 

7 

47-9 

0-404 

1460 

3-1 

7 

60-5 

0-376 

141-2 

2-2 

8 

62-0 

0-506 

145-0 

2-5 

8 

69-7 

0-332 

126-4 

2-0 

0 

61-5 

0-639 

140-3 

2-2 

9 

76-0 

0-239 

106-8 

1-9 

16 

70-2 

0-459 

126-2 

2-3 

10 

81-4 

0*0762 

76-5 

2-2 

ll 

77-9 

0-297 

97-8 

2-6 

11 

82-7 

0*0301 

67-0 

2-3 

12 

84-3 

0-127 

62-0 

2-6 

12 

83-1 

0-0155 

64-0 

2-6 

13 

86-6 

0-0033 

27-0 

1-1 







Table VIII. 

System (B), jS'Cresol-Water-Sodium Oleate. 

Temp. ( = 20®. 


No, 

%Cr. 

C. 

r. 

X 10-». 

No. 

% Cr, 

<7. 

T. 

-£xlO^ 

2 

7-6 

0-0570 

124-6 

18-3 

8 

68-6 

0-323 

121-0 

3-1 

3 

12-4 

0-0980 

136-6 

11-9 

9 

76-8 

0-221 

96-7 

3-5 

4 

17-9 

0-139 

140-7 

8-7 

10 

79-6 

0-136 

77-5 

4*2 

5 

37-5 

0-266 

143-6 

4-8 

11 

82-3 

0-0839 

56-0 

4*2 

6 

42-1 

0-270 

143-4 

4-6 

12 

83-3 

0-0618 

43-0 

3-7 

7 

63-7 

0-331 

139-9 

3-6 







Table IX. 

System (E), Phenol-Water-Pyrogallol. 

Temp, t ~ 20®. 


No. 

% Ph, 

C. 

T. 

-^xio^. 

No. 

% Ph. 

C. 

T. 

-£xio-*. 

2 

' 8-5 

0-0640 

35-0 

2-4 

8 

41-2 

0-497 

64-7 

0*90 

3 

9-4 

0130 

39-5 

1-5 

9 

45-8 

0-481 

63*7 

0-91 

4 

13-0 

0-337 

53-7 

1-03 

10 

47-8 

0-468 

62*9 

0-92 

5 

20-2 

0-445 

61-3 

0-93 

11 

55-7 

0*397 

68*3 

0-96 

6 

26-0 

0-492. 

63-5 

0-88 

12 

63-0 

0*270 

47-3 

1-0 

7 

32-0 

0-502 

64-8 

0-89 

13 

68-0 

0*136 

32*4 

0-91 


Examination of Figs, 2 — 4 shows that certain characteristics 
are common to the systems considered in the present research, 
is? is numerically greatest in mixtures containing a high percentage 
of water ; this appears to be generally true where the third sub- 
stance is soluble in the phenol alone or soluble in both liquids; 
reference to Table X will show that for electrolytes soluble in water 
only, in the two cases available, the reverse is true. Along the 
middle p<Htioii of the curves the relation between the concentration 
of phenol and E is approximately linear. There is then a rise toia 
maximum (except for phenol and sodium oleate, Fig. 2), follow 
by a fall, which can be extrapolated to the point repres^iug 
solubility of water in the phenol for a zero value of E> TVher® 
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moife than one isotherm has been examined, the ,B-eitrves intersect 
in the neighbourhood of the percentage of phenol corresponding 
to the maximal point on the saturation curve (p. 2587). Hence it 
ffould seem that at that point, no matter to what temperature 
the critical saturation temperature has been depressed, E is con- 
stant. In other words, E is there proportional to the amount of 
the third substance added. 

As a consequence of the above reasoning, it appears that com- 
parisons between the effects of different third substances can only 
he correctly instituted at the maximal critical saturation tem- 
perature, that is, at points lying on the critical curve of the ternary 
gystem concerned. Table X shows that even with a knowledge of 
molecular weights and of comparative solubilities, it is not possible 
to state beforehand the quantitative value of E, An expression 
to correlate the molecular concentration of the third substance with 
the elevation of critical saturation temperature must contain terms 
involving (a) the temperature to which the critical saturation tem- 
perature is raised or depressed, (6) the percentage composition of 
the liquid-liquid mixture, and (c) very probably the chemical and 
physical properties of the components. 

In the following table a comparison of E for certain third sub- 
stances in a phenol-water mixtmre has been made. The values 
given are extracted either from Tim mermans’s work {he. cit.) or 
from the present research. Three representative phenol-water 
mixtures have been taken, (i) rich in phenol (71%), (ii) at the 
maximal critical saturation temperature (36 5%), (iii) poor in 
phenol (9'4%). The critical saturation temperature has in each 
case been lowered to 20°. 

Table X. 


!!amphor 

Vzobenzene 

Benzophenone 

BenzU 

Anthraquinone ...... 

chloride 

^otaeaium chloride ... 


Boric acid 

iBenaoio acid 

Moylicacid ,!!!! 
Mercuric cyanide 
wcioicacid .... 

IJy^gaBol ' 

oleate . . , . , 
VOL. CXXIII. 


Value of E for mixtures containing 
, of phenol. 


TJiird substance 
soluble in phenol. 


M. wt- 

71 o/ 

36-6% 


128 

60 

200 

1650 

lfi2 

80 

220 

1300 

182 

80 

180 

— 

182 

80 

260 


210 

SO 

260 

. — 

208 

120 

200 

1200 

68-5 

— 

70 

— 

74*5 

280 

75 

25 

120 

— 

180 

— 

174 

— 

242 


261 

— 

130 

55 

62 

— 

9 

— . 

122 

— 

9 



138 

— 

-9 

— 

252 

-30 

-42 

-65 

118 

-90 

-90 

-100 

126 

-90 

-90 

-134 

304 

-200 

-680 

-3000 


Third subatance 
soluble in water. 


Third substance 
soluble in both. 


4 s 
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It wUl be seen that reasonable oonstanby is obtained for any 
one concentration only where the third substance is soluble in 
phenol alone. 

My thanks are due to Professor F. 6. Donnan, F.R.S., for sug. 
Besting the research and for guidance in carrying it through ; and 
to the Research Fund Committee of the Chemical Society for a 
grant which has covered the cost of materials used. 
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CCXCIX. — Organic Derivatives of Silicon. PartXXVII. 
A Probable Example of Tervalent Silicon. 

By Fbedkbic Stanley Kipping. 

The unsaturated silicohydrocarbon produced by the action of 
sodium on diphenylsilicon dichloride (Kippmg and Sands, T., 1921, 
119 830) is so sparingly soluble that it resists the attack of many 
reagents by which it would no doubt be immediately decomposed 
if it were in a dissolved state ; thus it is not appreciably acted on by 
boiling aqueous solutions of alkalis, potassium permanganate, or 
dichromate, and by such behaviour, together with its stability at 
high temperatures, gives a totally false impression of its reaefanty, 
It is, as a matter of fact, a very unstable compound. Even in the 
solid state it changes on exposure to light and air and slowly acquires 
a distinct yellow colour, and it undergoes atmospheric oxi^dationin 
toluene solution at 100°. When its solution in benzaldehyde n 
boiled on a reflux apparatus, the silicohydrocarbon is compe y 
decomposed with great rapidity; a solution of the same mneen- 
tration in diphenyl, boiled during incomparably longer pOTods, 
still contains a considerable proportion of the compo ^ 

It must be inferred, therefore, that the silicohydrocarbon is actea 
on by the benzaldehyde. , , 

Under similar conditions, the unsaturated 
oxidised in benzyl alcohol, acetophenone or P^^^^eh^ 
presumably by the combined oxygen of “olven^^^^ , 
at its boiling point, also decomposes it. The silioony ^ 

attacked by ozone, giving, apparently, not an 
mixture of oxidation products, instability, 

More noteworthy even than the above evi aUphati" 

is the fact that the siUcohydrocarbon is attacked by P 

and other haUdes. It has previously I’-" a 

rapidly changed by boiling tetrachloroethane, givmg, P 
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<iihalogen additive product from which the oxide Si 4 Ph 80 is pro- 
duced on subsequent hydrolysis. It is also decomposed when its 
solution in ethylene dibromide or bromobenzene is boiled under a 
reflux condenser; the reaction with ethylene dibromide takes place 
so rapidly in comparison with that which occurs with bromobenzene 
that it cannot be attributed to atmospheric oxidation and is, doubt- 
less, analogous to the change brought about by tetrachloroethane. 
Although the silicon compound can be recrystallised from phos- 
phorus tribromide, it is very quickly decomposed when the solution 
is boiled ; here again it seems that a dihalogen derivative is formed. 
The products of these reactions with halogen derivatives give, on 
hydrolysis, the oxide already mentioned, the rhomboidal oxide 
{loc ct7.), and in some cases the oxide Si^PhgOg, melting at 245—246“, 
is also formed. In spite of its reactivity with the above-named 
halogen compounds, the silicohydrocarbon seems to be inert towards 
hydrobromic acid. It is also recovered practically unchanged when 
its toluene solution is heated with a little diphenylsilicon dichloride 
but the boiling dichloride alone rapidly converts it into glue-like 
products. 

It is clear from these observations that the unsaturated silioo- 
hydrocarbon is an exceptionally active compound and differs in a 
most marked manner from its supposed isomeride.* As all the 
evidence shows that the molecule of the unsaturated compound 
does not contain the group >Si = Si<, >Si = C <, or >C = C< 
it is suggested that it contains two tervalent silicon atoms and 
may be represented by . . . SiPhg'SiPhg'SiPha'SiPha . . . 

The fact that solutions of the silicohydrocarbon are colourless, 
whereas those of triphenylmethyl and of other substances containing 
tervalent atoms of elements generally quadrivalent, are more or lets 
highly coloured, is an argument against this view, the weight of 
which it is not easy to determine ; on the other hand, the change 
in colour of the silicohydrocarbon when it is kept recalls the similar 
but more rapid change which occurs in the case of triphenylmethyl 
and phenylbisdiphenylmethyl (Schlenk, Herzenstein, and Weickel, 
1910, 43, 1753). In connexion with this point it may be stated 
«on several occasions, during the course of the reaction between 
sodium and diphenylsilicon dichloride, the toluene solution acquired 
a^tmct reddish-yellow colour, which rapidly became much paler 

on the solution was shaken well and thus brought into contact 


silicohydrocarbon 

Since in *^1'® molecular formula is Si 4 Ph«. 

2125) ans ^^^ydrotnadiphenylsilicanediol (Kipping. T., 1912, 101 

about 16 npp^ t«trakia derivative the experimental value* are 

in per cent, lower than the theoretical. 


4s2 
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with the ail- solutions which showed this behaviour could be 
With the air , hrownish-yellow and back again, 

Oh^d tom to™ 

but in most of th p P toluene solution of the reaction 

on r r«lge-coloured liquid and the blue 

product gave, wh . extracted with toluene, gave an 

S ISS "...y — eV."**" 

ihe oirecK uumu , to the presence of texvalent 

“ucon“°OwiSg to“he^Lc^aray very low concentration of a 

silicon. U^g unfavourable conditions, atmosphenc 

toluene j y^ely glow process, but the silicohydrocarbon 
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first considered, the suggestion of tervalent silicon did not commend 
itself (?oc, cit.) because of the existence of the supposed isomeride, 
which is very probably an octaphenylcs^^osilicotetrane (compare 
foot-note, p. 2591). It was thought that two compounds having such 
a relationship should be easily convertible one into the other, as, for 
example, is the case with triphenylatethyl and hexaphenylUhane, 
and also that such an unsaturated compound should give polymerides] 

. . . SiPh 2 *[SiPh 2 ]e*SiPh 2 . , etc., which might pass into closed-chain 

compounds. ^ 

The results recently pubUshed by Schlenk and Mark (Ber,, 1922, 
55, [B\ 2285) and the author’s own experiments on the production of 
saturated open-chain derivatives of silicotetrane (this vol., p. 2598), 
together with the very striking evidence just summariUd, have 
shown that such arguments cannot be maintained. Since, appar- 
ently, triphenylmethyl and pentaphenylethyi do not combine 
together in solution to form octaphcnylpropane, and since i)enta- 
phenylethyl docs not give decaphenylbutane, it is clear that different 
or identical molecules containing tervalent carbon may show no 
tendency to combine; obviously then this may also be so in the 
case of tervalent silicon. 

Whether tervalent carbon compounds owe their formation and 
existence to the inequality of the binding energies of the quadrivalent 
carbon atoms, or to steric hindrance, or to a combination of the two 
causes, in the author’s opinion the assumption of steric hindrance 
gives a reasonable interpretation of all the facts'in the case of these 
silicon compounds. 

The silicon atoms represented as tervalent in the molecule of the 
ootaphenyl derivative may be so masked by phenyl groups that 
their union with one another only takes place with great difficulty • 
they combine with avidity with atoms of small volume, such as’ 
those of oxygen or of halogens, and may be made to unite with ethyl 
^oups with difficulty, but not with phenyl groups (this vol., p. 2598) 
the action of sodium on diphenylsiUcon dichloride doubtless takes 

SiPh compounds such as SiPh^Cl-SiPhjCl, 

'^2 hg'SiPhg’SiPhgCl, etc.; the dichlorosilicotetrane deriv- 

ivc may then be converted by the elimination of chlorine partly 
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''tthc3ilicon^?^““v“f7 relative stability to the masking 
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These views are put forward tentatively; in the near future it ir 
hoped tha^some further interesting, but more complex products 
of the action of sodium on diphenylsilicon dichloride will be describee 
and it may then be po^ible to arrive at more definite conclusions. 

Experimental. 

A specimen (about 2 grams) of the pure silicohydrocarbon, SiJPhg, 
contained in a closed weighing bottle, which had been opened from 
time to time, acquired a distinct yellow c( 2 lour diminishing from the 
outeide inwards. The sample had been exposed to diffused daylight 
on the laboratory bench during a period of at least twelve months; 
it became colourless when washed with ether, which extracted from 
it a very minute proportion of yellow, non-crystalline matter. 

Evidence 0 } Atmospheric Oxidation . — The pure silicohydrocarbon 
(0-6 gram) was covered with distilled toluene (20 c.c.) in a platinuin 
basin heated on a water-bath, fresh toluene being added from time 
to time ; at the end of about fourteen hours, all the solvent having 
evaporated, there was a gain in weight of 0*9 per cent, and the 
residue was distinctly yellowish-brown. The conversion of the 
whole of the compound into the oxide Si^PhgO would have required 
a gain in weight of about 2-2 per cent. The product, extracted 
with a little cold benzene, gave a residue (0*47 gram) of the original 
substance and the benzene extract contained matter soluble in cold 
acetone, which consisted chiefly of the oxide Si^PhgO, the remainder 
being of a glue-like 'consistency. 

Oxidation of the Silicohydrocarbon with Benzaldehyde . — In search- 
ing for a suitable solvent for the unsaturated compound, it was 
noticed that its solubility in boiling benzyl alcohol was greater than 
in boiling benzene, and that when cooled the solution deposited 
glistening prisms; when, however, the solution had been boiled 
during some time, it gave no deposit. Thus 0*25 gram of the 
compound dissolves readily in 2 c.c. of the boiling alcohol, and the 
cooled solution gives a relatively large crop of crystals ; after having 
been boiled under a reflux condenser during four hours, the cold 
solution gives no deposit and on evaporation under reduced pressure 
leaves a glue which is completely soluble in cold acetone. 

As this result might conceivably have been due to atmosphenc 
oxidation, although there was throughout a layer of vapour above 
the solution, the silicohydrocarbon (0*26 gram) was treated with 
diphenyl (2 grams) under as nearly as possible the same conditions 
as before, except that the temperature was nearly 50® higher. At 
the end of six hours, a large proportion, at least, of the silicon com- 
pound remained unchanged, and it was not until after the solution 
had been boiled during a further period of about twenty-four hours 
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that decomposition seemed to be practically complete, the addition 
of 2 volumes of ether then giving no precipitate. 

A solution of the silicohydrocarbon in boiling benzaldeffj^e, which 
gives a heavy deposit when it is cooled, ceases to do so when it has 
been boiled during only ten minutes, even when it is seeded with a 
crystal of the original substance and then diluted with ether, in 
which the compound is practically insoluble. This extraordinarily 
rapid action cannot be due to atmospheric oxidation and it is 
certainly not merely an effect of high temperature. 

Other solvents containing combined oxygen have an action 
comparable with that of benzyl alcohol rather than with that of benz- 
aldehyde as regards rapidity. Thus, in the case of acetophenone, 
the solution must be boiled during some hours before it ceases to 
give a deposit when it is cooled. The silicohydrocarbon is only 
very sparingly soluble in boiling paraldehyde, but on prolonged 
heatin'^ it passes into solution and the liquid on evaporation gives 
a syrup. 

In all the above cases, after the expulsion of the solvent, 
there remained a yellow or brown oil, which was partly or completely 
soluble in cold acetone ; the insoluble portion, if any, consisted of 
the rhomboidal oxide (m. p. 221 — 222®). From the acetone solution, 
by fractional precipitation with alcohol, crystalline deposits of the 
oxide Si 4 Ph 80 were usually obtained and the mother-liquors then 
gave viscous oils which possibly consisted of the condensation 
products of diphenylsilicanediol. 

The action of amyl nitrite was tried in the hope of obtaining a 
better method for the preparation of the dioxide melting at 245 — 
246° [loc. cit.) than by the action of boiling nitrobenzene, but the 
results were not satisfactory. When the silicohydrocarbon (1 gram) 
is covered with amyl nitrite (about 1 J c.c.) and the liquid Heated at 
its boiling point during about three hours, some 60 per cent, of the 
original substance is recovered. The portion which is soluble in 
chloroform gives deposits of the rhomboidal oxide, and the mother- 
liquors then contain the oxide Si^PhgO, but the presence of the 
dioxide melting at 245 — 246® could not be detected with certainty. 

Action of Ozone , — The silicohydrocarbon (0*5 gram) was covered 
with carbon tetrachloride (20 c.c.), in which it is only very sparingly 
soluble, and dilute ozonised oxygen was passed into the liquid 
uring about two hours with occasional warming ; all the powder 
^ then dissolved and on evaporating the solution there remained 
^ pungent-smelling glue, soluble in hot acetone. The 
orange-coloured solution had a strongly acid reaction to litmus and 
gave a heavy precipitate with an aqueous solution of silver nitrate ; 
en Warmed with alcohol, it gradually afforded a crystalline deposit 
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which contained the rhomboidal oxide and the oxide Si^Ph^o 
while the mother-liquors on evaporation gave a glue. 

As, unolr the above conditions, the solvent had evidently taken 
part in the reaction, the silicohydrocarbon {0*5 gram) was covered 
with carbon disulphide (20 c.c.), in which it is practically insoluble 
and ozonised oxygen was passed through the suspension during 
about two hours. The solution, filtered from unchanged substance 
gave on evaporation a brown crystalline mass, from which the oxide 
Si^PhgO and the rhomboidal oxide were isolated; the mother- 
liquors gave a “ glue ” readily soluble in cold acetone and in benzene 
and also a gelatinous product miscible with acetone but quite 
insoluble in benzene, which is obtained from the silicohydrocarbon 
in very small quantities under the most varied conditions; this 
product is precipitated as a jelly when its acetone solution is treated 
with benzene and when free from solvent forms a resinous powder 
which cannot be melted. * 

Action oj Ethylene Z>t6rom?de.— The unsaturated silicon oompouDd 
can be recrystallised from boiling ethylene dibromide, in which it is 
only spariiigly soluble, but when the solution is boiled on a reflux 
apparatus during a few minutes only, a very small proportion, if 
any, of the original substance is deposited in the cold ; after it has 
been boiled during about ten minutes, decomposition seems to Ik 
complete. The actioq of ethylene dibromide, therefore, appean 
to be almost if not quite as rapid as that of tetrachloroe thane ; thf 
two reactions are also similar in type and not in any way due tc 
atmospheric oxidation. Thus, when the cold ethylene dibromide 
solution which has been boiled is shaken with aqueous acetone, the 
aqueous liquid has an acid reaction and gives an immediate pre- 
cipitate on the addition of an aqueous solution of silver nitrate. 
It must be concluded, therefore, that the silicon compounti has been 
transformed into a dihalogen additive product, and in accordance 
with this view the oxide Si 4 PhgO can be isolated from the solution 
after hydrolysis. 

The decomposition of the silicon compound in boiling hromo- 
benzene solution takes place relatively so slowly that it is nof- 
comparable with the change just described; probably it is due to 
atmospheric oxidation because, when, after some six to eight hours, 
decomposition is practically complete, there is no evidence of the 
formation of a silicon halide. The product in this case seemed to 
be free from the rhomboidal oxide, but contained the dioaoe 
melting at 245 — 24C°, and probably also the oxide Si^PhsO together 
with some non-crystalline matter. 

Phosphorus tribromide has a very rapid action on the silicohy ^ 
carbon, and although a quickly prepared hot solution 
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crystalline deposit when it is immediately cooled, there is none if it 
has been boiled during about ten minutes ; when diluted with light 
petroleum and kept during some hours, the mixture gifes a small 
crop of crystals which is soluble in boiling acetone ; this solution 
then gives crystals of the oxide Si 4 PhgO and the mother-liquor 
contains the usual non-crystallisable matter. It is intended to 
study this reaction on a larger scale in order to ascertain what 
change is undergone by the phosphorus tribromIde. 

A saturated benzene solution of the silicon compound seems to be 
quite unchanged when it is boiled during seven or eight hours on a 
reflux apparatus in contact with a concentrated aqueous solution 
of hydrogen bromide, A crystalline precipitate is slowly formed 
owing to the evaporation of some of the benzene, and when the 
solution is finally cooled a further deposit is obtained. From a 
direct comparison of this substance with the original silicohydro- 
;arbon, there was little doubt as to its identity with the latter. 

The behaviour of the unsaturatcd silicon compound towards 
liphenylsilicon dichloride was examined in the hope of throwing 
light on the formation of some of the products of the action of 
sodium on the dichloridc. In boiling toluene solution the dichloride 
seemed to be inactive, as practically the whole of the silicohydro- 
sarbon could be recovered even after the solution had been boiled 
during four hours ; in absence of a diluent, however, the boiling 
dichloride attacks the unsaturated compound with considerable 
rapidity, giving a “ glue ” from which crystals have not yet been 
isolated. 

In order to prove that the changes described above are not 
temperature effects merely, and also because it was conceivable 
that at a high temperature the unsaturated might be partly con- 
verted into the saturated silicohydrocarbon, a small quantity of the 
former was heated just above its melting point (about 335°) during 
some twenty hours in an exhausted sealed tube ; when cooled, the 
pale yellow liquid crystallised almost immediately and proved to be 
the unchanged compound, contaminated with only a very small 
proportion of non-crystalline matter. 

The author desires to express his thanks to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research which provided him with an 
^sistant (Mr. J. E. Sands) without whose efficient help it would 

ave been impossible to prepare tlie necessary material for this 

investigation. 

University College, Nottingham. [Received, August 2\st, 1923 .] 
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CCC . — Organic Derivatives of Silicon, Part XX VIII, 
Octaphenyldiethylsilicotetrane, 

By Frederic Stanley Kipping. 

The di-iodide obtained from the unsaturated silicohydrocarbou 
Si^Phg (Kipping and Sands, T., 1921, 119, 830) yields with magnesium 
ethyl bromide a very well-defined crystalline product. As this 
compound, ignited in oxygen, gives a residue free from carbon and 
is readily soluble in benzene, all the conditions are favourable for 
the accurate determination of its molecular formula; the results 
prove that it is an octaphenyldiethylsilicotetrane, Si 4 Et 2 phg, and 
thus confirm the molecular formula assigned to the unsaturated 
silicohydrocarbon. The diethyl derivative, like the silicohydro- 
carbon S^Phg, is decomposed when it is heated with piperidine and 
aqueous alkali and gives a hydrogen value (Kipping and Sands, 
loc. cit., p. 849) corresponding closely with that calculated from the 
equation 

Si^Et^Phg + 6H2O = 2SiPh2(OH)2 + 2SiPh2Et*OH + 3H2. 

In the solution thus obtained it is possible to prove the presence 
of diphenylsilicanediol and also that of a silicon compound (diphenyl- 
ethylsilicol?) which is not diphenylsilicanediol or any of the four 
known condensation products of this diol . This fact is of very great 
importance, as it affords further evidence that the molecule of the 
unsaturated silicohydrocarbon as well as that of the saturated 
isomeride consists of four -SiPhg- groups. Both these silicohydro- 
carbons give a hydrogen value corresponding with that calculated 
from the equation 

Si^Phg -h 8H2O - 4 SiPh 2 (OH)a + 4H2, 

and it was suggested that if the molecule of either of these sub- 
stances contain^ a -SiPhg group, the latter would occur as triphenyl- 
silicol in the decomposition product (loc. cit.); the result obtained 
with the diethyl derivative shows that the failure to identify this 
silicol' — a much better characterised compound than diphenylethyl- 
silicol — among the decomposition products of the compounds 
Si 4 Phg proves that neither molecule contains a -SiPhg group. 

Octaphenyldiethylsilicotetrane separates from various solven s, 
in the presence of moisture, in hydrated crystals ; except for its 
much lower melting point, it resembles closely the saturated s’ ico 
hydrocarbon Si 4 phg and differs altogether from the 
isomeride. It is, for example, very readily soluble m ehloro 0 
or benzene and is not attacked by iodine at the ordinary temp 
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afcnre in petroleum solution ; it is slowly oxidised when it is heated 
with acetic acid containing nitric acid. 

Attempts to prepare decaphenylsilicotetrane by the action of 
magnesium phenyl bromide on the di-iodo-derivative were not 
successful. This failure apparently was not due to the formation 
of the unsaturated silicohydrocarbon, 

Si 4 Ph,l 2 + 2MgPhBr = + Mgl^ + SijPhg + Phj, 

aa might have been the case, but to the non-occurrence of any 
reaction ; a small proportion of the product, after treatment with 
aqueous solvents, could not be obtained in crystals, but most of it 
consisted of the oxide Si 4 ph 80 , produced, doubtless, by the hydrolysis 
of the unchanged di-iodide. 

The fact that decaphenylsilicotetrane is not produced from the 
di-iodide under conditions similar to those which give a fair yield 
of octaphenyldiethylsilicotetrane may be attributed, in the author’s 
opinion, to spatial considerations. The ethyl radicles may be 
pushed into the spaces occupied by the iodine atoms in the di-iciide, 
but the phenyl groups are too large and so no reaction occurs. The 
case is not quite parallel to that described by Schlenk and Mark 
in their experiments on pentaphenylethyl (Ber., 1922, 65, [.B], 2285), 
because it would seem that decaphenylbutane is actually produced 
by the action of sodiotriphenylm ethane (2 mols.) on dichloro- 
tetraphenylethane and then immediately undergoes decomposition 
or dissociation into pentaphenylethyl. It may be assumed, however, 
that decaphenylailicobutane and decaphenylbutane are unstable 
for the same reason and that if a fragment of the latter containing 
tervalent carbon is capable of existence, the unsaturated silicohydro- 
carbon, Si 4 Ph 8 , may be regarded as a fragment of decaphenylsilico- 
butane containing tervalent silicon. 

The above results are in harmony with the views expressed in 
the previous communication. The formation of the unsaturated 
compound (but only with great difficulty) when the di-iodide is 
leated with sodium (Kipping and Sands, loc. cit.) w’ould therefore 
appear U) be due to a steric hindrance of the production of the closed- 
eiain silicohydrocarbon, comparable with, but leas effective than, 
at which seems to bar the existence of decaphenylsilicobutane. 

Experimental. 

J^^P^enyldiethylsilicotetrane. — For the preparation of the di- 
^ sample (about 5 grams) of a mixture of the unsaturated 
was^ more sparingly soluble compound (C) 

atioB^ li separation of C by fractional crystallis- 

is ra ler wasteful, and also because treatment of such a mixture 

4 s* 2 
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with iodine is the beat method of obtaining C from A. The mixture 
was partly dissolved and partly suspended in benzene and iodiue 
was added from time to time until the whole of the unaaturated 
silicohydrocarbon had been converted into the di-iodide. In order 
to avoid exposure to moist air, the undissolved C was not separated 
by filtration, but the benzene solution was directly treated with an 
ethereal solution containing a large excess of magnesium eth\-l 
bromide. After a short interval the ether and benzene were distill«l 
on a water-batb and the residue was heated at about 160® in an oil- 
bath during about two hours. The cold product, treated first witjj 
water and then with dilute acetic acid, gave a pasty mass which 
was washed with dilute acid and then extracted with hot acetone. 
The solid residue was then treated with cold benzene, which dis- 
solved everything except the compound C (about 0*5 gram). The 
l)enzene and acetone extracts gave on evaporation crystalline and 
oily deposits, respectively, and, in time, the latter afforded a con- 
siderable proportion of crystalline matter, which, when separated 
from the oil, was only sparingly soluble in cold acetone. The 
fractional crystallisation of the solid product from many different 
solvents failed for a long time to give any substance of constant 
melting point, except a very small proportion of the eparmgly 
soluble rhomboidal oxide (m. p. 221 ®) ; all the other fractions had very 
indefinite melting points, ranging from about 220* up to 240®, and 
seemed from their appearance to be complex. It was noticed, 
however, that the solubility of some of the fractions in benzene and 
chloroform appeared to be diminished in the presence of water; 
this observation led to the discovery that one of the componenta of 
the mixture formed hydrated crystals, which, when grown slowly, 
could be distinguished under a lens or even witli the naked eye. 
With the help of this knowledge, it was possible by continued frac- 
tional crystallisation from a mixture of chloroform and aqueous 
acetone to isolate about 1 gram of a compound melting at 253—251“ 
The colourless, crystalline matter which remained, after repeated 
crystallisations failed to give deposits containing any visible quantity 
of the diethyl derivative, had still a most indefinite melting point, 
but seemed to consist entirely of the oxide Si 4 PhgO, produced no 
doubt by the hydrolysis of the unchanged di-iodide. 

No explanation of the indefinite melting point of this oxide has 
yet been arrived at and it seems difficult to believe that a pure 
compound would behave in such a way; its identification by 
examination under the microscope is also not very satisfactoiy- - 
portion of the supposed oxide was therefore oxidised with nitric aci 
in glacial acetic acid solution ; it behaved like the oxide Si^Pbs » 
gave a deposit which consisted of almost pure rhomboidal oxi e, 
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SiiPhgOg. After the separation of the three crystalJine substances 
named above and further fractional precipitation of the acetone 
solution with alcohol, there remained a product which was very 

readily soluble in cold acetone and in light petroleum {b. p 20 

80'’), but only sparingly soluble in alcohol. This material was a 
colourless, brittle, resinous mass which was not a mere mixture of 
the condensation products of diphenylsilicanediol, since it evolved 
hydrogen on treatment with acetone and sodium hydroxide solution. 
Possibly it contained the compound SiPhgEt-SiPhg-SiPhg'SiPh -OH 
and the corresponding oxide, but hitherto neither of these substances 
has been isolated. 

Octaphenyldiethylsilicotetrane separates from cold acetone con- 
taining water and a small proportion of chloroform in flat, trans- 
parent, rhomboidal plates which may be obtained large enough to 
be recognisable with the naked eye. These crystals become opaque 
at about 120“ when heated quickly, and also, but much more 
slowly, at lOO". An air-dried sample lost 6-27 per cent, at 100“ 
(SqEt2Phg,3H20 requires HjO = 6-42 per cent.). It is some- 
what surprising that a silicohydrocarbon should crystallise 
with water [Found : for the anhydrous compound, C = 78 9 ■ 
H = 6-35; Si = 14-4; M, in benzene solution (cryoseopic) = 682' 
733. Calculated for SiiEtjPhj, C = 79'2; H = 6-35: Si = 14-4 
per cent. ; M = 787 -6]. 

The anhydrous compound melts sharply at 253—254° and the 
melt solidifies at once when cooled. 

Octaphenyldiethylsilicotetrane resembles the saturated silico 
hydrocarbon Si.Ph^ very closely in its behaviour towards solvents 
but It IS more soluble than the latter in hot acetone; it dissolved 
very rradily m cold chloroform or benzene, but if drops of water 
are added to the solution the hydrated crystals are deposited from 
olutions which would not be saturated if dry. It is readily soluble 
ncold ether, from which it separates in flat, six-sided plates having 

sfetet™^*" “inutes. Octaphenyldiethyl- 

hni solubleincoldpetroleum (b. p. 100 — 120“) 

ia hot a soluble in boiling alcohol and practically insoluble 

“villles ^ above-mentioned forms, it 

“^percent not ^rceptibly changed when it ia heated with 

“f a^tene h of sodium hydroxide, but in the presence 

g«n (0104 sram alkali with evolution of hydro- 

04 gram, heated with piperidine and sodium hydroxide 
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solution, gave, in less than thirty minutes, 8-86 c,c. of hydrogen at 
N.T.P. Hydrogen value = 85). This i^ult’ agrees exactly with 
the value calculated from the equation given above. The piperidine 
solution from this decomposition was treated with excess of hydro, 
chloric acid and the precipitated oil washed by decantation; it 
was then dfesolved in aqueous acetone containing sodium hydroxide 
and the solution warmed to hydrolyse the condensation products 
of diphenylsilicanediol. At the end of about one hour water waa 
added, all the acetone evaporated, and the oily deposit separated 
by filtration, and washed with water. The aqueous alkaline filtrate 
gave a heavy precipitate of diphenylsilicanediol when acidified. 
The oil, warmed again with acetone and alkali, did not give any 
further quantity of the diol and was apparently free from the 
condensation products of diphenylsilicanediol. In order, if possible, 
to identify it, attempts were made to convert it into diphenylethyl- 
silicyl oxide (Kipping and Marsden, T., 1908, 93, 208), which melts 
at 65^ — 66*^, but crystals were not obtained. 

This failure does not invalidate the argument which has been 
based on the results of the hydrolysis of the diethyl derivative, 
because various experiments have shown that the complete convemion 
of the compound into diphenylsilicanediol seems to be impossible; 
in this respect its behaviour is quite different from that of the oxide 
SilPhaO (see below). 

Attempts to Prepare DecaphenylsiUcotetrane . — A benzene solution 
of the di-iodide which had been rapidly filtered from the substance C 
(see above) was treated with an ethereal solution of a very large 
excess of magnesium phenyl bromide and the mixture left over- 
night. As no magnesium salt had separated, the ether and benzene 
were evaporated and the residue was heated on the water-bati 
during two hours. At the end of this time the highly lustrous, 
acute rhomboidal crystals of the di-iodide were distinctly visible^ 
in the pasty mass and apparently no reaction had occurred. A 
further large excess of magnesium phenyl bromide was therefore 
added and after evaporating the ether, the mixture was heated lirsi 
at 160'^ during about three hours and finally at about 180° dwiag 
an hour. 

The pasty product when cold was treated with water auu 
extracted first with dilute acetic acid and then with acetone; there 
remained a grey powder which dissolved in boiling benzene, leaving 
a small proportion of mineral matter, principally silica. ® 
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systematically fractionated from various solvents, but every irac o 
from every solvent used had a most indefinite melting point, 
from about 210 — 250 "*, and varying with the rate of heating. ^ 
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seemed probable from this behaviour that all the fractions consisted 
of the oxide Si 4 phgO, representative samples were warmed with 
acetone and aqueous alkali until the evolution of hydrogen was at 
an end, and the acetone was then evaporated; all the aqueous 
alkaline solutions thus obtained gave a precipitate of diphenyl- 
silicanediol with acetic acid and could not have contained any 
appreciable quantity of triphenylsilicol, which is practically insoluble 
in dilute aqueous alkalis. It must therefore be concluded that 
decaphenylsilicotetrane was not present in any of the fractions and 
that they consisted entirely of the oxide Si^PhgO formed by the 
hydrolysis of unchanged di-iodade. This conclusion was confirmed 
by oxidising a j^rtion of the supposed oxide with nitric acid in 
acetic acid solution ; it behaved in the expected manner and gave 
the rhomboidal oxide (m. p. 221 — 222°). 

The cold acetone extract mentioned above was also examined 
on the bare possibility of finding traces of the decaphenyl compound. 
It contained, in addition to diphenyl, a small quantity of glue-like 
matter which seems to be an almost invariable product in experi- 
ments with these silicon compounds ; this glue ” gave hydrogen 
with acetone and alkali, but as it was so readily soluble in acetone 
and even moderately soluble in hot alcohol, it could scarcely have 
contained any decaphenylsilicotetrane. 

The unsaturated silicohydrocarbon used in this investigation was 
prepared by Mr. J. E. Sands, for whose efficient assistance the author 
is indebted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

University College, Nootingham. [/facetted, Augtist 21«r, 1923.] 


CCCI. Reduction Products of Hydroxyanthraquinones, 
Part IIL 


By Arnold Brbare and Arthur George Perkin. 

In the contmuation of investigations undertaken with the object 
of pre^ring, if possible, hydroxy dianthraquinones and helianthrones 
rom ydroxyanthranols and dianthranols, the anthranol derived 
om anthragallol was selected for experiment.* This compound, 
w oh was prepared by Liebermann (Ber., 1888. 21, 444) by the 
Muction of anthragaUol with tin and hydrochloric acid in 
sence of acetic acid, or less satisfactorily with zinc dust and 
monia, does not appear to have been further examined. It 


whether thia eubatance is the 1 : 2 : 3- or 2 ; 3 : 4*trihydr- 
» It IS referred to in this paper as “ anthragallQ^^authranol.” 
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was observed by this author that the brownish-yellow, alkaline 
solution of the anthranol on exposure to air rapidly became 
violet-coloured, and on acidification deposited violet flocks whict 
could be crystallised from a mixture of benzene and alcohol 
This product, which was unstable and suffered alteration on 
drying, appeared to have the formula Cj 4 Hi {,05 and was possibly 


tetrahydroxyanthranol, 


A reinveati- 


gation of anthragallol anthranol has confirmed in general the 
statements of Laebermann, with the exception that his triacetyl 
compound is, in reality, the tetra -acetyl derivative. With ethereal 
diazomethane in excess, a dimethyl ether, insoluble in alkaline 
solutions, is mainly obtained, although in the more soluble viscid 
by-product the presence of some quantity of the trimethyl compound 
could be detected. Although further evidence is necessary, it is 
thus possible that anthragallol anthranol possesses the constitution 
(I) of I : 2 : 3 -trihydroxy-9 -anthrone 


(I.) 


CH^ 

/V^Aoh 

JOH 


CO OH 


C6H4<P°>C6H(0H)2 

\ \ 

CeH4<^pQ>C,H(OH)3 


and differs from deoxyalizarin in containing a hydroxyl adjacent 
to the carbonyl group. 

Ferric chloride in presence of acetic acid and alcohol converts 
the anthranol into the dianthrone, which, when acetylated in the 
presence of sulphuric acid or pyridine, gives, respectively, the hexa- 
acetoxydianthrone, or octa-acetylated dianthranol. With diazomc- 
thane in excess, the dianthrone gives some quantity of a tetramethyl 
compound, insoluble in alkalis, and in this respect resembles the 
anthranol. 

Anthragallol anthranol solutions gradually darken at the boiling 
point, a change apparently due to oxidation, and when cold the 
brown, crystalline deposit frequently contains violet needles. By 
addition of benzoquinone to the hot acetic acid solution, preferably 
diluted with alcohol, a semi-solid mass of violet-black needl^, 
probably this same compound, is formed, and this is soluble in 
alkali with a violet coloration, This compound, by a short tre^- 
ment with stuinous chloride and hydrochloric acid, is reconve 
quantitatively into the anthranol, although when sulphmous aci 
is employed the dianthrone is produced. Moreover, as the dianthrano 
gives, with benzoquinone, the same violet-black substance, 
evid^t that during its production from the anthranol an oxi ^ 
of the lattec to dianthranol first occurs. This compoun , 
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termed anthragallol dianthronequinone, is somewhat unstable, 
being converted in boiling acetic acid solution into the dianthrone 
together with a brown, amorphous compound, self -oxidation* 
evidently occurring. Again, by boiling with water, similar 
decomposition occurs, a brown, amorphous substance, distinct 
from anthragallol and interspersed with colourless crystals of the 
dianthrone, being produced. By digesting a mixture of the dian- 
thronequinone and anthragallol anthranol in boiling acetic acid, 
the dianthrone is produced. With o-phenylencdiamine a quinoxaline 
has not been isolated, and, again, crystalline acetyl and methylated 
derivatives have not as yet been obtained from this quinone. 

Of the formulm CggH^gOa and possible for anthragallol 

dianthronequinone, the former corresponds to hexahydroxydianthra- 
quinone (II), but, on the other hand, the strong oxidising property 
of the quinone and its consequent instability scarcely support this 
view. That its formation arises from the pyrogallol nuclei of the 
dianthrone seems more likely, and the reaction is indeed probably 
analogous to that which occurs when pyrogallol itself is oxidised 
with benzoquinone or amyl nitrite (Perkin and Steven, T., 1806, 89, 
802). The compound CgH^Og or Ci 2 H 8^6 produced in small 
amount, which, by boiling with water, gives purpurogallin, a result 
evidently of self- oxidation, appears to possess either the hydroxy-o- 
benzoquinone or corresponding peroxide structure.* Similar 
formulae may also be appbed to anthragallol dianthronequinone. 

C,H,<®g>CsH(OH)<g 

(III) o or 

C6H4<co>C6H(OH)<^ 

CeH,<gg^>CeH(OH)<0:|]>C,H(OH)<gO>CeH4 (IV.) 

A study of the reduction of anthragallol dianthronequinone with 
phenylhydrazine according to Willstattcr and Cramer’s method 
(Ber., 1910, 43, 2776), although not fully convincing, gives some 
support to these formulae. Thus, whereas in this manner dianthra- 
quinone (for a specimen of which we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. E. de Barry Barnett) takes np at 150® four atoms of hydrogen, 
evidently with production of anthranol, the dianthronequinone at 
110® gives evidence of requiring eight atoms. 

There can he little doubt that the rapid air oxidation of alkaline 
anthragallol solutions observed by Liebermann (foe. cit.) results in 

* The production of gossypeione from gossypetin by means of benzo- 
^^ono is evidently algo duo to a reaction of this character (T., 1913, 
103, 650). 
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the first instance in the formation of anthragallol dianthronequinone. 
A repetition, however, of his experiments has indicated that this 
process is not under control, over-oxidation simultaneously occurring. 
The product, purified according to hia method, is, moreover, scarcely 
crystalline, and as decomposition takes place on drying, it does not 
then possess a homogeneous character. A preparation of a Bimilai 
type can be obtained by exposing the alkaline solution of anthragallol 
dianthronequinone to air for a short period. 

Finally, it is of interest to note that in colour anthragallol di- 
anthronequinone resembles the higher hydroxylated anthradi- 
quinones recently studied by Dimroth and Hilcher (Ber., 1921, 
54 , [.B], 3060), more especially the bluish-violet 5 : 8-dihydroxy- 
1:4:9: 10-, and the blue 5 : 8-dihydroxy-l : 2 : 9 : lO-anthradi- 
quinones. 

A further study of anthragallol dianthronequinone and its 
decomposition products is in progress. 

Experimental. 

For preparing anthragallol anthranol in quantity the methods 
of Liebermann {Joe. eit.) are hardly satisfactory, for in the one process 
very large amounts of glacial acetic acid are necessary, and in the 
Other, air oxidation is liable simultaneously to occur. A method 
recently devised in this laboratory gives, however, excellent results.* 
Pure anthragallol (10 grams), suspended in sufficient of a solution 
of one part of stannous chloride in five parts of hydrochloric acid 
(33 per cent.), was digested at the boiling point for three hours, and 
the pale pink crystals were collected, the filtrate being reserved for a 
new operation. The product, a pale grey mass (10 grams), f which 
was pure enough for the purposes of this investigation, could be 
satisfactorily recrystallised, preferably from acetic acid, only when 
small amounts were taken and the operation was rapidly performed. 
It is thus deposited from acetic acid in yellow needles, although ii 
the cooling is slow darkening occurs and the brownish-yellow, 
crystalline deposit contains needles of a violet colour (Found : 
C = 69-37 ; H = 4-15. Calc, for C = 69-4; H - 4- 13 

per cent.). When h^ted, it becomes violet at about 290°, possibly 
by the action of the alkali of the glass, and melts at 235°. Lieber- 
man n {loc. ctf.) merely states that it is altered by heating, and gives 

• This method, it has been found, is serviceable for the production of mo8t^ 
aathranols, and its general application for this purpose will be described in 
a later communication. , 

t This, by washing with a smedl amount of acetone, yielded an 
colourieas product. 
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no melting point. It gradually browns on exposure to light and is 
best kept in the dark. 

^ by the action of boiling acetic anhydride dark-coloured' 
alteration products are obtained, the acetylation was carried out in 
the cold by Fischer and Bergmann’s method (Ber., 1918, 51, 1797). 

keeping for three days, colourless crystals had separated 
which, by recrystallisation from alcohol and acetic acid, were 
obtained as short, fiat needles, m. p. 200 — 202® (Found : C = 64-12 ; 
H = 4-40 ; acetic acid = 69-04. C22HjgOg requires C = 64-39 ; 
I£ = 4-40; acetic acid = 69-02 per cent.). This tetra-aceiyl com- 
pound is evidently identical with the triacetyl derivative of Lieber- 
mann, which he describes as melting at 202—203°. 

By rapid hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid in the pre^sence of 
acetic acid of small amounts of the acetyl compound, the re- 
generated anthranol was obtained as pale brown needles melting at 
234—235°. 

When anthragallol anthranol is added to a boiling mixture of 
equal parts of acetic anhydride and acetic acid, an energetic reaction 
occurs with the separation of crystals. These, by recrystallisation 
from much acetic acid, were obtained as colourless leaflets, which 
melted with discoloration at 239 — -240°, and evidently consisted of 
the monoacetyl compound (Found : C = 67-22 ; H = 4*30 ; acetic 
acid = 21-9. requires C = 67*60; H = 4-23; acetic 

acid = 21*13 per cent.). If in the preceding operation a larger 
volume of acetic anhydride is employed, crystals are only gradually 
deposited on keeping. By recrystallisation from a mixture of 
acetic acid and alcohol, these formed bright yellow needles which 
sintered at 185 — 187° and melted at 194° (Found : acetic acid = 36*1 . 
CijHi^Oe requires acetic acid = 35-3 i)er cent.). This compound 
consists, therefore, mainly at least of diacetyl anthragallol anthranol 
(or anthroTic). 

An attempted methylation of the anthranol by means of methyl 
sulphate being unsuccessful, a suspension (2 grams) in pure ether 
was treated with diazomethane prepared from 18 c.c. of nitroso- 
methylurethane. After keeping over-night, a mixture of crystals 
and light flocculent matter had separated, and the latter was removed 
by decantation. The crystals were washed first with ether and then 
with dilute alkaU (Found : C = 71-11 ; H = 5-12 ; CH, = 10-93. 
C16H14O4 requires C = 7M1 ; H = 5*18; CH3 = IMl per cent.). 
The dimethyl ether consists of stout, pale yellow needles which become 
^ red at 220° and melt at 223 — 225°. From its hot solution in benzene, 
in which it is sparingly soluble, it separates on cooling, both in the 
flocculent and the crystalline condition. 

The ethereal mother-liquor on evaporation yielded a viscid mass. 
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which has not been obtained in the crystalline condition. On 
cautious oxidation with chromic acid in boiling acetic acid solution, 
subsequently diluting with hot water, yellow needles of anthragailol 
trimethyl ether, melting at 168—170^ separated, indicating the 
presence of the anthrone or anthranol trimethyl ether in the origmal 
product. 

Anthragallol jOiawtferotte.— -The anthranol (1 gram), dissolved in a 
boiling mixture of acetic acid {7 c.c.) and alcohol (7 c.c.), was treated 
with a solution of commercial ferric chloride (1 gram) in acetie 
acid (4 c.c.). A precipitate consisting of minute, yellow prisms 
quickly separated, and this was collected while the mixture was still 
warm, washed with alcohol and acetic acid, and finally with benzene. 
The yield averaged 56 per cent. As in boiling solvents this product, 
similarly to the anthranol, suffers discoloration, it was dissolved 
in twice its weight of cold pyridine (dissolution occurs with evolution 
of heat), the liquid filtered, and the filtrate diluted with alcohol 
(15 C.c.). Fine, almost colourless plates were deposited, and the&c, 
which contained pyridine, possibly of crystallisation, v ere removed 
from the magenta-coloured mother-liquor. On solution in hot 
acetone and boiling, a yellow, crystalline precipitate, free from 
pyridine, quickly separated, which was collected and washed with 
acetone (Found: C = 69*54; H - 4-15. requires 

C = 69*7' H = 3*78 per cent.). Anthragallol dianthrone is spar- 
ingly soluble in acetone and acetic acid (distinction from the 
anthranol) and when heated becomes violet at 230^ and melts at 
258—260°. Its alkaline solutions on exposure to air develop a 


violet tint. 

Octa-acetyl Anthragallol Dianthrarwl—A mixture of the dianthrone 
(0*9 gram), pyridine (2*7 c.c.), and acetic anhydride (3*1 c.c.) was 
gently warmed to effect solution. On keeping, small prisms soon 
commenced to separate and these were collected and recrystalhsed 
from a large volume of acetone. The substance melted above W 
(Found : C = 64*17 ; H == 4*12 ; acetic acid = 59*04. C 44 H 34 O 18 
requires C = 64*54 ; H = 4*15 ; acetic acid = 58*7 per cent.). 

Hexa-a^etyl ArUhragallol Dianihf<me.-rhe acetone mother 

liquor from which the octa-acetyl compound had been deposits 
was partly evaporated and any crystals of the same compoun , 
which separated, were removed. The filtrate on concentration aad 
dilution with alcohol gave a deposit of 

after recrystallisation from a little acetone, .. . 

This second acetyl compound was more readily obtained by g < 
a trace of sulphuric acid to a suspension of anthraga o lan ^ ^ 
in a little acetic anhydride, and gently warming until ^ ^ ^ 
waa produced. On keeping, crystals separated which, after 
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in acetic anhydride and separation therefrom by addition of alcohol, 
became red at 250'" and melted at 2(>4— 266° (Found : C = 65-48; 
H = 4-7 ; acetic acid = 49-16. C4oH3jjOi4 requires C = 65*4 ; 
H = 4-08; acetic acid = 49-03 per cent.). This acetyl compound 
again is the main product when the pyridine solution of the dian- 
throne is treated with excess of acetic anhydride in the cold, only a 
trace of the octa-acetyl compound being thus produced. When 
the hexa -acetyl compound is digested with boiling acetic anhydride 
and a trace of pyndine, crystals of the octa-acetyl compound are 
rapidly deposited. 

An attempt to determine the molecular weight of the tetra- 
acetyl compound in freezing naphthalene was unsuccessful, the acetyl 
compound sei)arating simultaneously with the naphthalene. 

Tetramethyl anthragaUol dianthrone was obtained by treating the 
dianthrone, suspended in ether, with an excess of diazomethane. 
The crystalline product was collected, washed with dilute alkali and 
then with acetone. It could not be satisfactorily recrystallised 
from the usual solvents, and although from dimethyl aniline it 
separated in pale yellow prisms, melting at 233—235°, much loss 
occurred and the mother -liquor possessed a deep red colour (Found * 
G- 71-13; H = 4-88; 11-57. C 34 H 3 oOg requires C - 71-5 j 

H 5-2; GHg = 11-15 per cent.). The ethereal filtrate contained 
a viscid product, not susceptible of crystallisation. That the 
hexamethyl ether was here present was evident from the fact that 


when it was oxidised with chromic acid in acetic acid solution some 
quantity of anthragaUol trimethyl ether, melting at 168 — 170°, 
was produced. 

AnihrttgaUol J)iu%ihT07i€qui7i(yn £. — As attempts to prepare the 
so-called hydro xyanthranol from anthragaUol anthranol by Lieber- 
raann’s alkaline air oxidation method (see introduction) gave no 
definite product, the employment of benzoquinone as an oxidising 
agent was studied. The anthranol (1 gram), suspended in acetic 
acid (10 c.c.) and alcohol (10 c.c.), was gently warmed and benzo- 
quinone (1 gram) added, in two portions during a few seconds. An 
energetic ruction thus occurred with production of a reddish -violet 
iiquid, which soon became semi-solid, owing to the separation of 
crystela. When cold, these were collected,* washed with a trace of 
aicohol and acetic acid, and finally with benzene. The product 
gram) was recrystallised from toluene (Found : C = 69-82; 
m It consisted of fine violet-hlack needles, m. p. 

-^^8 , soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid with a red violet 

a cmLm filtmto with stilphuroas acui and keeping, 

precipitate consisting of antliragallol anthranol admixed with 
'*ranoi separated. 
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coloration. Its alkaline solution, which possesses the same tmt, 
quickly becomes brown on warming,* 

Attempts to prepare a definite acetyl derivative have hitherto 
failed, Fischer’s method yielding a brown, amorphous product. 

Suspended in a warm solution of stannous chloride in hydro, 
chloric acid, the violet crystals {0-8476 gram) became of a yellowiah. 
brown colour and then weighed 0-8440 gram. This proved to he 
anthragallol anthranol and was identified by its melting point, 
234 — 236®, and that of its monoacetyl derivative, 236 — ^238°, 

A suspension of anthragallol dianthronequinone in a small amount 
of 50 per cent, alcohol was treated with a fine stream of sulphur 
dioxide ; the violet crystals, after two days, were thus replaced by 
minute, dull yellow needles (Found : C — 69-82 ; H = 3-96. 
C 2 gHigOg requires C = 69-7 ; H = 3*78 per cent,). This compound, 
which had the properties of anthragallol dianthrone, by acetylation 
with pyridine and acetic anhydride according to Fischer’s method, 
gave octa-acetyi anthragallol dianthranol, m, p. above 300®, and a 
small amount of the hexa-acetyl dianthrone, m, p. 264 — 266®, 

When equal parts of anthragallol anthranol and anthragallol 
dianthronequinone were suspended in alcohol and acetic acid, and 
the mixture was boiled, the solution became reddish-brown and a 
finely divided, crystalline precipitate of the dianthrone separated. 
The anthranol was thus oxidised and the quinone simultaneously 
reduced to the dianthrone. 

Although anthragallol dianthronequinone can he crystallised, in 
small amounts, from acetic acid and alcohol if the operation is 
rapidly performed, a considerable loss occurs, whereas if its 
deep violet saturated solution in acetic acid is boiled for a few 
minutes the colour becomes pale red. On keeping over-night, 
yellow crystals separate which melt at 258 — 260® and consist of 
anthragallol dianthrone. The acetic acid filtrate contains mainly 
a brown, amorphous compound, the nature of which has not yet 
been ascertained. 

As the quinone can thus be reduced to the dianthrone, so can 
the dianthrone, by oxidation with benzoquinone, he reconverted 
into the quinone. The operation was carried out in the same 
manner as with the anthranol, a somewhat longer digestion, however, 
being required to effect complete conversion. The violet needles 
melted at 206 — 208® (Found : C = 70*1 ; H = 3*31. Cak., 

• In ewe an excess of quinone ia employed and the boiling ia prolong) 
oryatalltne powder, consisting mainly of minute needles, is 
aKhough possessing the same elementary composition, differs ^ ^ 

flnfhragfdloi dianthronequinone in that it does not melt below 276 , 
(Sparingly solulide in acetic acid, and dissolves in sulphuric acid wit 1 a 
colour (Foimd : C = 70'1 } H = 3-31 per cent.). 
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Q = 70*29; H — 2*93 per cent,). Anthragallol dianthronequinone 
has the properties of a strong dye-stuff ; the following shades were 
obtained on mordanted wool. 

Or. Al. Sn. Fe. 

Quinone Peep Deep bluish- Pale dull Deep black. 

maroon. maroon. brown. 

Anthragallol Brown. Reddish -maroon. Brownish-orange. Deep brown. 

As, however, on boiling with water the quinone is gradually decom- 
posed with separation of crystals of the dianthrone and a reddish- 
brown, amorphous compound, soluble in alkali with a brown 
coloration, which is probably identical with that obtained as 
described above by means of boiling acetic acid, the dyeing property 
must be ascribed, not to the quinone itself, but to the latter com- 
pound formed from it. As shown above, the shades obtained differ 
considerably from those given by anthragallol. 

In order to obtain some further insight into the constitution 
of anthragallol dianthronequinone, a determination of the amount 
of nitrogen which is evolved by the action of phenylhydrazine, 
according to Willstatter’s method {loc. cit.), was stuied, the 
behaviour of dianthraquinone in this respect, however, being 
examined first. As a result, at 150 — 180°, 15-1 per cent, of nitrogen 
was evolved from the latter, whereas the theoretical percentage for 
its conversion into anthranol, which requires four atoms of hydrogen, 
is 14*6. 

From the anthragallol dianthronequinone at 110° 17-8 per cent, 
of nitrogen is evolved, whereas in case its reduction to the anthranol 
required six atoms of hydrogen the theoretical amount w^ould be 
17 '6 per cent. Such an amount of nitrogen would thus correspond 
either with a di-ortho-quinone or di-8Ui)eroxide formula (II and III). 

Although this result is possibly correct, it was noted at the 
conclusion of the latter operation that the residual phenylhydrazine 
solution jxwsessed a brown colour, whilst in the case of the dianthra- 
qumone it had a clear yellow tint. Again, although nitrogen evolu- 
tion came to an end at 110°, on further heating to 150° gas was 
st^dily evolved which filled the burette and for the evolution of 
whch no theoretical explanation, based on the constitution of the 
qumone, s^ms possible. A second experiment gave a similar 
res t, and it can only be inferred that some catalytic action was in 
progress at this higher temperature. 


in hidebted to the Chemical Society for a grant which was 
P r employed for the purposes of this research. 
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E DIVERSITY, Leeds. August Wth^ 
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CCCII. — Application of the Grignard Reaction to some 
Acetylenic Compounds, Part /. Preparaiim of 
Diacetylenic Glycols, 

By Forsyte James Wilson and William McNinch Hyslop. 

Before dealing with the subject of diacetylenic glycols, we wish to 
record in this communication some observations regarding the 
action of the Grignard reagent on certain acetylenic compounds 
which we have been studying for some time. 

It has been shown by Kohler and his collaborators that com. 
pounds containing a conjugated system frequently react abnormally 
with the Grignard reagent, addition taking place in the 1 : imposition. 
For example, Kohler and Heritage {Amtr, CAm. J., 1905, 33, 21) 
obtained methyl pp diphenylpropionate and diphenylpropiophenone 
by the interaction of methyl cinuamate and magnesium phenyl 
bromide ; by varying the experimental conditions, the same authors 
1906, 34, 668) obtained other more complex products from 
the same reactants, but the carbinol, which would be the normal 
product, was not formed. On the other hand, it was found that the 
reaction between methyl cinnamate and magnesium methyl iodide 
proceeded normally, yielding styryldimethylcarbinol ; by varying 
the conditions, some methyl st 3 Tyl ketone was also produced {ibid,, 
1905, 33, 21). 

For comparison, we have investigated the interaction of ethyl 
phenylpropiolate, as a type of acetylenic compound, with magnesium 
methyl iodide and with magnesium phenyl bromide under different 
conditions and have found that the reaction proceeded normally 
with the formation of the carbinol. 

With magn^ium methyl iodide the reaction took place as follows, 
CPh-COOgEt +2MgMeI CPhiC-CMeg-OMgl -^CPh-C-CMejj’OH, 
giving a -phenyl- y- methyl- A®- butinene-y-ol, already prepared by 
Skosarewski (J. Ru 38 , Fhys, Ckem. Soc., 1900, 32, 662). SimUarly, 
magnesium phenyl bromide gave the carbinol CPhiC'CPhj'OH, 
flryy-triph^ybA^-propinene-y-ol, already prepared by Nef (Annalen, 
1899,308,282). 

Some further experiments with phenylpropiolic acid derivatives 
were carried out. Zalkind and Beburischwili (Ber., 1909, 4^ 
4600 ) foimd that anhydrous sodium acetate or propionate rea^ 
with the Grignard reagent to give a ketone, although in szufl 
yield; thus sodium acetate and magnesium phenyl bromide gav® 
acetophenone. We have found that anhydrous sodium p 
propiolate and magnesium methyl iodide gave a small yie o 
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methyl ketone, but with magnesium phenyl 
bromide no ketone was formed. 

It was observed by B^is {Compt. rertd., 1903, 137, 575) that ketones 
were produced from the Grignard reagent and amides. We have 
found, however, that phenylpropiolamido and magnesium methyl 
iodide gave phenylpropiolonitrile, the action being one of dehydra- 
tion : PhCiC'CO'NHg — >- PhC;C’CN. The peld of nitrile was about 
20 per cent,, the remainder of the amide being recovered unchanged. 
With magnesium phenyl bromide, only traces of the nitrile were 
produced. For comparison we carried out a reaction between 
magnesium methyl iodide and cinnamamide and dihydrocinnam- 
araide, respectively, and again found that the nitrile was formed in 
both cases. The production of a nitrile in this way does not seem 
to have been previously recorded ; in these cases no ketone was 
produced. 

The action of diketones upon the Grignard reagent, whereby 
ditertiary glycols are produced, has been investigated chiefly by 
Zelinsky [Ber., 1902, 35, 2138) and by Acree (Ber., 1904, 37, 2753). 
It has also been shown by locitsch {J. Russ, Phys, Chem, Soc., 
1902, 34, 242 ; 1903, ^5, 430, 1269 ; 1906, 38, 656) that dimagnesium 
acetylenyl dibromide reacted with aldehydes and ketones to give 
acetylenic glycols according to the general scheme BrMgCiCMgBr + 
2R*C0'R^ — >'HO*CRR^*C:C*CBiIl^*OH. Dupont {Compt, Tend., 
1909,149, 138; 1910,150,1121; 1914, 158, 714) pointed out that 
a glycol of this type, containing two asymmetric carbon atoms, 
should occur in tneso- and racemic modifications, and he in fact 
showed that many of the glycols prepared by locitsch were mixture 
of the two stereoisomerides. 

With the object of investigating diacetylenic glycols, we were led 
to prepare these from diketones and magnesium phenylacetylonyl 
bromide. The latter was found to react with diacetyl according to 
the scheme, 

MeCO-COMe + 2CPh:C-MgBr ^CPh:C*CMe(OH)'CMe(OH)-C:CPh, 

jdclding the diacetylenic glycol, <l^-diphenyUy^-di7neBlyl-^*^*^hexadi• 
uim-yS-dtoi, which, containing as it does two asymmetric carbon 
atoms, WM obtained in the two stereoisomeric forms by fractional 
recrystallisation from a mixture of chloroform and light petroleum ; 
t e chief product melted at 117 — 117*5®, the stereoisomeride, 
melting at 125 — 126®, was present in only small amount. Similarly, 

om acetonylacetone and magnesium phenylacetylenyl bromide 
0 tained the two stereoisomeric modifications of the diacetylenic 
gycol CPh:C-CMe(OH)-CH 2 -CH 2 -CMe(OH)-CiCPh, ae-diphenyl-y^^ 
rpp which were separated by fractional 

^ Ihsation from a mixture of acetone and light petroleum. 
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In this case the higher-melting stereoisomeride (m. p. 106—107^) 
predominated, the other constituent, melting at beiag 

present in only very small amount. 

Experiments with acetylacetone and magnesium phenylacety]. 
enyl bromide gave unaltered diketone, no glycol being formed, the 
acetylacetone evidently reacting in the enolic form as already 
observed in similar cases by Zelinsky {he. ci<.) and by Bhagvat and 
Sudborough (J. /nd. Inst. Set., 1919, 2, 187). 

We intend to continue this work, particularly with regard to 
diacetylenic polyhydric alcohols. 

Experimental. 

Ethyl PkenylpropiokUc and Magnesium Metfiyl Iodide. — An ethereal 
solution of 5 grams of the ester {1 mol.) was added drop by drop 
and with constant stirring to an ethereal solution of magnesium 
methyl iodide {2 mols.) cooled in ice and salt. A heavy, brown oil 
was formed. After standing over-night, the reaction mixture was 
shaken with crushed ice, acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and then extracted with ether. After drying over sodium sulphate, 
the ethereal solution was evaporated in a cun*ent of dry air ; the 
residue solidified on cooling in an ice-salt mixture. Aftw being 
pressed on porous tile to remove excess of ethyl phenylpropiolate, 
it was obtained in white crystals melting at 63® and possessing an 
odour of rose-oil. Its identity with a-phenyl-y-methyl-A^-butinene- 
y-ol was proved by a mixed melting-point determination, using a 
specimen of the carbinol prepared by Skosarewski’s method {he. cii.). 

The procedure was varied by carrying out the reaction in the heat, 
by using equimolecular quantities of the reactants, and by adding 
the Grignard reagent to the ester ; in aU cases the only product waa 
the carbinol. Sometimes it was more convenient to isolate the 
carbinol by .distillation ; it boiled at 96° /I *6 mm,, and ethyl phenyl- 
propiolate boiled at 104°/b5 mm. 

Ethyl Phenylpropiolate and Magnesium Phenyl Bromide. — This 
reaction was carried out exactly as in the first of the previous cases, 
the proportions of the reactants being 1 mol. of ester of 2 mols. of 
magnesium phenyl bromide. After removal of the ether in a current 
of dry air, the solid r^due was washed with light petroleum and 
recrystallised from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum ; the 
product separated in needles melting at 80 — 81° and was identica 
with ayy-triphenyl-A^-propinene-y-ol prepared by Nef {he. cU.) as 
shown by a mixed melting-point determination. 

Variations in the procediure and in the proportions of the rewtan 
led to the same result. Occasionally it was found convenien 
isolate the carbinol by distillation ; it boiled at 220° (approx.) /I 
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Sodium PhenylpropioUUe and Magnesium Methyl Iodide. — Ten 
grams of anhydrous powdered sodium phenylpropiolate were added 
constant stirring to an ice -cooled ethereal solution of magnesium 
methyl iodide prepared from 9 grams of methyl iodide. The 
mixture was kept in ice over-night, crushed ice added, and the 
ethereal solution separated, dried over sodium sulphate, and 
evaporated in a current of dry air. The small residue of yellow oil 
distilled at 117®/14 mm., in agreement with the value given by Nef 
{loc. for phenylacetylenyl methyl ketone. It slowly absorbed 
iodine in ethereal solution and gave the acetylphenylacetylene 
di-iodide, melting at 102®, described by Nef. 

The experiment was repeated using magnesium phenyl bromide, 
but benzoylphenylacetylene was not obtained. 

Phenylpropiolamide and Magnesium Methyl Iodide . — An ethereal 
suspension of 9 grams (1 mol.) of the amide, prepared by the method 
of Philippi and Spenner (Monatsh., 1915, 36, 108), was added 
gradually with constant stirring to an ice-cold ethereal solution 
of magnesium methyl iodide (2 mols.), and the solution was then 
boiled for ten hours with constant stirmig, when a dark brown, 
viscous oil separated. Crushed ice was added, then iced dilute 
sulphuric acid, the mixture was extracted with ether, and the 
ethereal solution, after being washed with water and dried, was 
evaporated in a current of dry air. The crystalline residue was 
washed with a little carbon tetrachloride and the insoluble phenyl- 
propiolamide filtered off. The filtrate on evaporation gave large 
transparent crystals possessing an odour of cinnamon and having a 
very irritating effect on the eyes ; the substance was recr 3 ^tallised 
from dilute alcohol, from which it separated in colourless leaflets 
melting at 38 40° which were very soluble in carbon tetrachloride, 
alcohol, ether, benzene, or light petroleum, but insoluble in water. 
From these properties the substance was evidently phenylpropiolo- 
nitrile, already prepared by Moureu and Itelange (Comp, rend., 
1906, 142, 213) and by Claisen (Ber., 1903, 36, 3671). No analysis 
of tl^ nitrile appears to be given in the literature ; owing to the 
relative ease with which it volatilises, the Dumas method was not 
satisfactory and the analysis was performed by the Kjeldahl method 
(Found : N = 10'91. Calc., N = 11 *02 per cent.). The yield was 
about 20 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The reaction between phenylpropiolamide and magnesium 
P onyl bromide was carried out in an exactly similar manner, 
ut only traces of the nitrile were found, most of the amide being 
recovered unchanged. 

^Cmmrmmide and Magr^um Methyl Iodide . — This reaction was 
rn out as in the previous case, the magnesium derivative being 
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a creen, viscous oil. Unaltered amide was removed by treatment 
with etiier, in which it was insoluble'; the ethereal Mlution on 
evaporation in a current of dry air gave a yellow oU which distilled 
at 170— 172‘’/60 mm. or at 257—258° at atmospheric pressure. On 
cooling in ice, it solidified to a crystalline mass melting at 18° and 
possessing a pleasant odour and a very sweet taste. Boiling con. 
centrated hydrochloric acid converted the substance into cinnamic 
acid ; it was evidently cinnamonitrile. The boiling point agreed 
with the value given in the literature, but the melting point found 
by us is higher than the value recorded (11°) (Found ; N = 10’74. 
Calc., N = 10-85 per cent.). The yield was 30 per cent, of the 

P,-Phmi{lpropionamide and Magnesium Methyl Iodide. The amide 
was prepared by Hofmann’s method {Ber., 1885, 18 , 2740). The 
reaction was carried out in the usual way; unaltered amide ivas 
removed by treatment with carbon tetrachloride, in which it was 
insoluble The carbon tetrachloride solution was evaporated and 
the residual oil distilled at 128°/15 mm. or at 246-248° at atmospheric 
pressure; the distillate solidified on cooUng in ice. The substance 
was evidently p-plTcnylpropiononitrile ; boiling concentrated hydro, 
chloric acid converted it into p-phenylpropionie acid (Found: 
N = 10-51. Calc., N = 10-68 per cent.). Yield, about 45 per cent, 
of the theoretical. 

Diacelyl and Magnesium Phenylacetylenyl Bromide. 8-2 warns 
of phenylacetylene were added to an ethereal solution of magnesiun 
ethyl bromide (prepared from 8-7 grams of ethyl bromide) and ths 
solution was boiled for four hours. The solution of the ma^osmn 
phenylacetylenyl bromide (2 mols.) so prepared was cooled in icc 
Ld salt and 3-4 grams (1 mol.) of diacetyl, dissolved m 0 *“’ 
added drop by drop with constant stirrmg. P ^ , 

was produced. The mixture, after standing m ice for three 
was treated with crushed ice, acidified with iced <^ 10 ^ sujihun 
acid, and then extracted with ether. The ethereal solution ^ 
being dried, gave on evaporation in a current of y si 
residue from which excess of phenyla^yleno was remo y 
washing with carbon tetrachloride. The produ t. which « 
evidently a mixture, was fractionally recrystallised from a^m ^ 
of chloroform and low-boiling light petroleum, ^ 
separation into the two stereoisomeric 
as a and p) of the glycol, o^^■diphenyl■yMlmethyl-^ -h 

^a^Modifieation.— This crystallised from alcolwl 
apparently rhombohedra, which melted at 117 u ^ 
v^ soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene. 
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Sparingly soluble in cold carbon tetrachloride, and insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

It gave a reddish-brown solution in concentrated sulphuric 
acid which became greenish-yellow on dilution. Yield 6*3 grams 
(Found: C = 82-66, 82-50; H = 6-24, 6-16. CaoHigOg requires 
0 = 82-75 ; H = 6-21 per cent.). The diacetyl derivative was 
obtained by boiling the diol for an hour with acetic anhydride 
and a little anhydrous sodium acetate, removing the excess of acetic 
anhydride by heating in a vacuum, and extracting with chloroform, 
from which the diacetate was deposited in long prisms melting at 
253_-154'^ (Found: C = 76-93; H = 6-09. requires 

C = 77-0; H = 6-88 per cent.). 

^.Modification . — ^This separated from a mixture of chloroform 
and light petroleum in long prisms melting at 125 — 126® ; the yield 
was only 0-4 gram. With concentrated sulphuric acid, it gave a 
deep red solution which became greenish -yellow on dilution (Found : 
C - 82-56 ; H = 6-31. requires C = 82-75 ; H == 6-21 

per cent.). 

Acetonylacetone and Magnesium Phenylacetylenyl Bromide. 

This reaction was earned out as in the previous caA^, using 6-8 grams 
of phenylacetylene and 3*8 grams of acetonylacetone ; the magnesium 
derivative was deposited as a white precipitate. After standing in 
ice over-night, the reaction mixture w-as w-orked up as before. 
The solid product, after being washed with a little carbon tetra- 
chloride to remove phenylacetylene, was evidently a mixture; 
repeated fractional crystallisation from a mixture of acetone and 
low-boiling light petroleum ultimately separated it into the two 


stereoisomeric modifications (referred to below as a and p) of the 
glycol, ^M\pUnyl-'^l^~dimeihyl~^^n.Qctcd^^^ 

CL-Modification.^l^his formed colourless, hexagonal plates 
melting at 106 — 107®, which were very soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, acetone, or benzene, sparingly soluble in cold carbon 
tetrachloride, and very sparingly soluble in carbon disulphide or 
light petroleum. With concentrated sulphuric acid, it gave a deep 
rown solution which became colourless on dilution. Yield, 6 grams 
(F^und: C = 82-77, 82-60; H = 7-38. 7-03. requires 

97 , H — 6*98 per cent.). The diaceiyl derivative, prepared 
^3 in the previous case, melted at 87® after recrystallisation 
rom alcohol (Found : C = 77-68; H = 6-31. requires 

0 - 77-01 ; H = 6-47 per cent.). 

formed colourless needles melting at 
H (Found : C = 82-52; 

* ‘^3 C22H22O2 requires C == 82-97; H = 6-98 per cent.), 
reae ion, carried out in the usual way between acetylacetone 
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and magnesium phenylacetylenyl bromide, gave a yellow oil whicii 
proved to be a mixture of acetylacetone and phenylaoetyiene ; dq 
glycol could be detected. The action of magnesium phenylacetyleny] 
bromide on benzil and on the triketone tribenzoylphenylmethane 
prepared by the method of Meisenheimer and Weibezahu (Bet. 
1921, 54, [B], 3195), did not give satisfactory results, considerable 
resinihcation taking place : in the latter case a very small quantity 
of a crystalline product, apparently a mixture, was isolated from 
the resin. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our thanks to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for a maintenance grant which 
has enabled one of us (W. M. H.) to take part in this investigation. 
We desire also to thank the Carnegie Trust for the Universities 
of Scotland for a research grant which has partly defrayed the 
expenses of this work. 

Organic Chemistry Department, 

The Royal Technical College, 

Glasgow. [Received, August Sth, 1923.] 


CCCIII . — The Sfiort4ived Radioactive Products of 
U ranium. 

By William Geokce Guy and Alexander Smith Russell. 

The work to be described was undertaken to confirm or disprove 
the existence of the new radioactive product uranium-Z (symbol 
XJ-Z)f announced by Hahn [Ber., 1921, 54, [B\ 1131), and to ascer- 
tain its relation to the main uranium disintegration series. During 
this work an opportunity occurred to measure the equilibrium 
ratio of uranium- 7 to uranium-X, and to redetermine the half- 
value periods of uranium -7 and uranium-Xg, so these determin- 
ations also have been carried out. Before the completion of out 
work, a second paper was published by Hahn [Z, ‘physilctd. 

1923, 103 , 461) confirming and amplifying his earlier work, and 
anticipating our results [in a striking way. Since our work is 
independent, and is the first to confirm Hahn’s important resu t 
that uranium-X undergoes a dual disintegration with the expulsion 
in both cas^ of a ^-particle, an account of it is given below. 

In his first paper, Hahn showed that uranium--^ was presen 
always in a very small amount (about 0*2 per cent.) In ^ 
of uranium-X, that it was an isotope of proto-actinium, and a 

• A preliminary account of part of this work appeared in Nature, 
in, 763. 
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its half'Value period was 6-7 hours. It is with these data that 
we began our work. 

Serration of Uranium^X. —The methods of separating the 
supposed parent substance of uranium-Z, uranium-X, from large 
quantities of uranium salts are all based on the original work of 
Crookes on uranium-X {Proc. Roy, Soc., 1900, A, 66, 409). This 
separation is customarily effected in two stages : 

(1) Uranium-X is concentrated in a solution of a uranyl salt. 

(2) Uranium-X is then completely separated from the uranyl 
salt. 

Under (1) have been described ; 

(o) Crookes’s method as employed by Soddy and Russell {Phil, 
Mag., 1909, [vi], 18, 620) of successive crystallisations of uranyl 
nitrate, whereby uranium -X is concentrated in the mother-liquor. 

(b) Crookes’s method as employed by Piccard {Arch. Sci, phys. 
mi., 1917, [iv], 44, 161) of dissolving uranyl nitrate in ether, adding 
a few c.c. of water, and separating the aqueous layer containing 
the greater part of the uraniura-X. 

We have found the latter method much the better. It is more 
convenient, quicker, and nearly quantitative. • From 4 kilos, of 
uranyl nitrate we have obtained as much as 98 per cent, of the 
total uranium -X associated with only 10 grains of uranyl nitrate 
in the aqueous layer. * 

Under (2) have been described methods which depend ; (a) upon 
the adsorption of uranium-X by ferric hydroxide, barium sulphate, 
lamp-black, and other substances; (6) upon the use of thorium 
as an isotope of uranium-X or of cerium and lanthMium as quasi- 

isotopes. 


Most workers have found the methods under (h) more efficient 
than those under (a), and this, too, is our experience. A possible 
disadvantage of using thorium in effecting a separation is its radio- 
activity. Because of this, Hahn has employed lanthanum, and 
Piccard cerium. But apart from its radioactivity, it is obvious 
that thorium must be the best substance to employ, since it alone 
18 an isotope of the substance to be separated. Blank tests that 
we have made have shown that if thorium be employed in small 
quantity only, and if it be freed before use from all it8 products 
except its isotope radio-thorium^the radioactivity contributed by 
1 on any occ^ion we have employed it as an isotope of uranium-X 
utL' negligible. And not only can one be sure that 

quantitatively separated by separating thorium 
Drodi/f fhe usual methods, but, we have found, the 

senaTf!!^ uranium-.^ can be more truatworthily 

rom uranium-Xj when the latter is attached to thorium 
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than when it is associated with elements similar but not identical 
in chemical properties, such as cerium and lanthanum. In con- 
sequence, we have always employed thorium. 

We have separated smaii quantities of thorium from relatively 
large quantities of uranium most conveniently by first adding 
ammonia to a solution of both until further addition would cause 
a permanent precipitate and then adding a solution of potassium 
fluoride in large excess. In mineral acid solution, oxalic acid, and 
sodium thiosulphate fail to precipitate thorium from large quantities 
of uranium completely, and hydrogen peroxide and m-nitrobenzoic 
acid we have found to be useless. In spite of Keetman’s statement 
to the contrary [Jahrb. Radioakt.j 1909, 6, 206), we found also 
that aqueous hydrofluoric acid did not precipitate thorium quanti- 
tatively in presence of mineral acid unless that had been reduced 
to a concentration just enough to retain the thorium and uranium 
salts in solution. For a given acidity of mineral acid solution, 
we found that the amount of potessium fluoride necessary to 
precipitate completely a quantity of thorium of the order of 10 mg. 
was proportional to the quantity of uranyl salt present. It would 
therefore appear that the uranyl-ion, in addition to the acidity 
of the solution, inhibits the action of the usual precipitants o? 
thorium. 

The following is a brief account of the method employed to 
obtain uranium>X for use in the experiments to be described. 
Uranyl nitrate was added to ether until the solution was saturated, 
the aqueous layer was removed and acidified to give a clear 
solution, and to this was added a volume of a solution of thorium 
nitrate equivalent to 10 mg. of ThOg and then ammonia until a 
precipitate just appeared. This was removed by adding aqueous 
hydrofluoric acid. Potassium fluoride solution was then added 
until precipitation was complete. The precipitate was filtered 
off, washed' with hot water, dried, and then fused in a porcelain 
crucible with potassium hydrogen sulphate, and the melt when 
cool dissolved in hot water. To this solution were added a few 
drops of potassium fluoride solution and the precipitate was 
immediately filtered and washed. This precipitate was found to 
be free frdin traces of uranium. It was fused again with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate and the thorium precipitated with ammonia 
from the clear solution of the melt. The hydroxide was finally 
dissolved in dilute nitric or sulphuric acid. 

Separation of Uranium^Z. — In Hahn*s first paper {loc. c^.)j ® 
method for obtaining uranium>.Z was in outline descri ^ 
follows. Uranium -X was concentrated from a large qns^o i y 
of uranyl nitrate by the crystallisation ” method. To tec 
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centrated solution was added a ferric salt and the whole poured 
jjito ammonium carbonate solution. Uranium-X, as is well known, 
is precipitated with the iron. This precipitate was treated with 
a solution of tantalum in hydrofluoric acid, lanthanum nitrate 
added, and the mixture digested on the water-bath with dilute 
hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids. Lanthanum was thereby pre- 
cipitated as insoluble fluoride and carried uranium-X with it. 
The filtrate was then evaporated and the residue gently ignited, 
whereby the tantalum precipitate became insoluble and the iron 
remaiued soluble. Concentrated hydrochloric acid was added and 
j;he residue warmed wdth aqua regia, and, after dilution, filtered. 
Hahn found in the tantalum the new substance uranium-Z, and 
a second treatment of the iron-tantalum solution with lanthanum 
nitrate yielded specimens which were 99*5 per cent, radioactively 
pure. Our method is much less laborious than this one. We 
prepared a concentrated solution of uranium-X from 3 to 4 kilos, 
of uranyl nitrate by the method we have described above. Since 
uranium-Z appears to be of atomic number 91, it should be most 
efficiently separated from uranium-X and thorium by adding 
tantalum in solution to the concentrated solution of uranium-X 
and separating tantalum from thorium by any convenient method. 
We have found the following w’ay convenient and trustw'orthy. 
A solution of tantalum wa.s obtained by fusing a few^ mg. of tantalic 
acid with 0*5 gram of potassium hydroxide in a nickel crucible, 
and dissolving the melt in water. A measured portion of the 
clear liquid was added in the cold to the concentrated solution of 
uranium-X in dilute sulphuric acid and the wLole made just acid. 
No precipitation then occurred, but, on boiling, the whole of the 
tantalum and with it substances of atomic number 91 were pre- 
cipitated in a form that allowed of rapid filtration. It is essential 
in this procedure that, when the alkaline solution containing the 
tantalum is added to the other, perfect solution at least momentarily 
occurs. Otherwise the uranium-Z will not be associated quanti- 
tatively with the tantalum w*hen later the latter is precipitated by 
boiling. There is no difficulty in precipitating the tantalum from 
solution if the latter be not too acid and boiling be vigorc^s. The 
.precipitate contains always a small quantity of thorium. If it 
>0 necessary to remove this, it may be done by two successive 
nsions with potassium hydrogen sulphate. The oxide of tantalum 
lissolves easily on fusion, and when hot water is added to the 
the tantalum is quantitatively thrown out of solution, the 
Prium remaining completely in solution. 

In his second paper {loc. ci7.), Hahn describes a shaking method 
Pr t e quick separation of uranium-Z from uranium-X. It con- 
cxxni, 4 T 
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Bi^ts in shaking tantalic acid for about three minutes with a con- 
centarated solution of uranium-Z containing thorium, filtering ofi 
the tantalum, which contains uranium-Zg, uranium-2, and a little 
nranium-Zi, and, from a knowledge of the decay periods and 
absorption coefficients of the three substances, determining the 
amounts of each present. This way is similar to ours, but hi the 
dmdvantage of not separating uranium-Z quantitatively. 

Half-value Period of Uranium-Z. — Uranium-Z emits a highly, 
complex p-radiation, most of which, however, is soft. We decided, 
therefore, to measure the decay of this substance inside an ordinary 
a-ray electroscope in order to have easily -measurable effects. The 
residual activity after presumably the whole of the uxanittm-Z 
had decayed was measured and allowed for in calculating the 
value of the half-value period. Three careful determinations 
were made. In each case the decay was strictly exponential and 
the determined values of the half -value period w^ere found to be 
6*70, 6*69, and 6*69 hours. These values are in excellent agree- 
ment with that found by Hahn, 6*7 hour^. One set of measure, 
ments is given in Table I. 


Table I. 


Time in 

Activity 

Activity 

Time in 

Activity 

Activity 

hours 

due to 

calculated 

hours 

due to 

calculated 

from first 

U-Z ex- 

from 

from first 

U-Z ex- 

from 

measure- 

perimentally 

P = 6-69 

measure- 

perlmentally 

P = 6-69 

ment. 

determined. 

hours. 

ment. 

determined. 

hours. 

0 

22-48 

22-70 

21-5 

2-53 

2-46 

1-0 

20-47 

(20-47) 

23-0 

2-11 

209 

1-95 

18-58 

18-55 

24-4 

1-85 

1'81 

3-0 

16-57 

16-63 

26-5 

1-46 

1-45 

4-0 

14-91 

15-00 

28-3 

M7 

1-21 

4-95 

13-47 

13-59 

29-5 

1-00 

1-06 

5'9 

12-22 

12-32 

72-0 

0 

0-013 

7-0 

10-83 

10-98 

96-0 

0 

0-001 

8-1 

9-66 

9-80 





The, Relalive Ammnts of Uraninm-Z and C/ra7iium-X2 prmnt 
with Urantum-Xj. — From the fact that uranium-Z seems to hare 
an atomic number of 91 and is always found with uranium-Z it 
would appear that it is a branch product of uranium-Z j, and lifee 
uranium-^a, the main product, arises from the expulsion of a 
p.particle. Hahn has put forward strong evidence in support of 
this view by determining the relative amounts of the two substanc^ 
in solutions of various ages. His method of separating uranium' « 
that by which he discovered this product, wbs not quantitatu^ 
ljut by using the element proto-actinium as an indicator he 
able to make the necessary corrections with certainty. 

(in iiis second paper) that the ratio uranium-Z to uranium' ^ 
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constant ovw a period of 200 days, during which the former sub- 
stance decayed to 0*4 per cent, of its original amount. He estimates 
that if uranium-Xj is not the parent of uranium-.^, the parent 
substance must have a period within a day of that of uranium-Xj 
(24*6 days). On the assumption that uranium-Xi is the parent, 
he finds that 0*9965 of its atoms break up to form uranium-Xg, 
and 00035 to form uranium-^. In this work, measurements 
were made in a p-ray electroscope and corrections for absorption 
of the rays by the base afterwards applied. 

In our work, we avoided the use of an indicator by endeavouring 
to make every separation of uranium quantitative. We have 
avoided corrections for the absorption of p-particles by the thin 
base of the electroscope by making all measurements inside an a-ray 
electroscope. Four determinations of the branching-ratio of 
uranium-X have been made. The values obtained by us are 
0-9968 to 0*0032 ; 0*9966 to 0*0034 ; 0*9966 to 0*0034 ; and 0*9967 
to 0 0033. These values have been obtained from the same solution 
initially, eleven days after, thirty-two days after, and sixty-two 
days after, respectively. These results, it will be seen, are in 
good agreement with those of Hahn mentioned above. Our 
method of obtaining them is as follows ; 

A measured volume of a solution of a tantalum salt was added 
to a solution of uranium-X containing about 10* units of activity 
and the whole gently boiled for tw^enty to thirty minutes. The 
precipitate of tantalic acid contained uranium-.^, the quick-chang- 
ing uranium -Xg, and a trace of uranium -Xj. It was well wash^ 
with hot water, ignited, and transferred to a copper disk of diameter 
3 cm., on which it was uniformly spread. The ^trate and washings 
were made up to 200 c.c. and several quantities of 1 c.c. of this 
were carefully evaporated to dryness on copper disks, leaving the 
active material (uranium-X) as a thin, uniform film consisting of 
about 0*05 mg. of thorium oxide. The mean value of the activities 
of these disks was taken as the activity of I c.c. of the solution. 
The comparison of the activities of the disks of uranium and of 
uranium X was made in an a-ray, instead of in a p-ray electroscope 
to avoid the necessity of determining the proportion of the 0 -radi- 
ation of each absorbed by the base of the latter electroscope. It 
was thought that no important source of error was introduced by 
procedure, as no a-ray substance was present in either film 
escept the small and n^ligible amount of thorium in that containins 

wranium-X. 

A detailed account of the method of arriving at one of the 
results is given below. The units of activity are scale-divisions per 
ttmute. 


is 2 
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TajOg precipitated at 12.15 p.m. 22/5/23, zero ho\ir. 

Activity of above at 5.06 p.m. 22/5/23 is 47*71 (U-X -f U-2). 

„ „ at 4.17 p.m. 25/5/23 is 28'79. 

„ „ at 4.31 p.m. 26/5/23 is 28*22 (U-X only). 

Activity of U-X present at 5.06 p.m, 22/5/23 is 31*56 (since 

the period of U-X is 24*6 days). 

.*. Activity of V^Z present at 5.06 p.m. 22/5/23 is 16*15. 

„ >, at zero hour is 26*66 (since the period 

of U-X is 6*7 hours). 

Activity of 1 c.c. of U-X solution at 2.30 p.m. 22/5/23 is 39-06. 
/. „ „ „ „ at zero is 39*16. 

.*. Activity of 200 c.c. of U-X solution at zero is 7832. 

But activity of U-X separated with U-X (reckoned to zero) is 
31*74. 

Therefore total amount of U-X at zero is 7863*7. 

Hence U-X _ 26*66 _ 0*0034 

U-X 7863*7 0-9966* 


It is interesting that our mean value of the branching ratio, 
0*9967 to 0*0033, is near to that of Hahn, 0*9965 to 0*0035, although 
the methods of arriving at these results are so different. The 
absolute value of this ratio cannot be known, however, until the 
relative ionisations of equal numbers of ^-particles emitted by 
uranium-Xg and uranium-X are known. There is no simple way 
known at present of arriving at this result for 3-particles, The 
experimental values, however, are very probably of the right order, 
and their constancy with time, in Hahn’s experiments over 200 
days, in ours over 62 days, leaves little doubt that uraniumX 
itself is the parent of uranium-X. 

The Half-value Period of Umnmwi-Xg. — The chief difficulty in 
making this determination is to make a quick and efficient separ- 
ation of uranium -Xg from its parent . F ajans and Gohring {P hydkd. 
X., 1913, 14, 877), who discovered this substance soon after it 
had been predicted by one of us {Ckem. News, 1913, 107, 49), 
separated it by immersing a lead plate in a concentrated solution 
of uranium-X for a few minutes, Uranium-Xj was deposited on 
the plate. Its half-value period was found to be M5 
This work was confirmed by Fleck {Phil, Mag,^ 1913, ’ 

528) and by Hahn and Meitner {PhysiJcal. X., 1913, 14, 768). T e 
latter separated uranium-Xj by pouring a concentrated solution o 
uranium-Xi containing a little thorium through a filter-pape 
impregnated with moist tantalic acid. Uranium-Xg was re ajn^^ ^ 
the tantalum, which it resembles very closely in c em 
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^pertiea. Hahn and Meitner’s values for the period varied from 
j-05 to 1’24: minutes with a mean of 1‘17 minutes. 

We separated uranium-Xj for this purpose by the procedure 
we had found successful with uranium-.^, A quantitative separ- 
ation was not necessary, but quickness was essential. Both the 
uranium-X solution and that containing tantalum were hot when 
mixed. The solution was momentarily perfect, but on boiling 
precipitation quickly took place ; the tantalum was rapidly 
filtered with the aid of the pump, washed in succession with hot 
water, alcohol, and ether, transferred to a copper disk, and its 
activity during the following ten minutes measured . Th is procedure 
jccupied about three minutes from the addition of the tantalum 
■jQ the time of the first measurement in the electroscope. We 
found later that for a good yield of the product by this method 
[[uick filtration was alone necessary. Whether the solution be 
boiled for two or thirty minutes before filtration had little effect 
on the final yield. This interesting point will be followed up by 
us. As with uranium -.Z, so with uranium -Xg we found that a 
much better separation was effected by first having everything 
in solution and later precipitating out the tantalum, than merely 
by shaking a solution with, or pouring it through, moist tantalic 
acid. Some figures in support of these points are given below. 
They all refer to solutions of uranium -X of equal activity. 


Table II. 


Experi* 

ment. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

h 


Procedure to obtain U-Xj. 
Solution boiled for three mins, 
after the addition of tantalum 

in solution 

As in (1), but boiled for fifteen 

minutes 

As in (1), but boiled for thirty 

minutes 

Filtered hot through a quantity 
of tantalum equal to that used 

Jn(l) 

Filtered hot four times through 
eight times the quantity of 
tantalum used in (1) 


Time in seconds from 
beginning of filtration 
to first measurement Activity 


in the electroscope. 

obtained. 

940 

58-6 

96-5 

53-6 

100-3 

58-9 

103-1 

22-0 

94-4 

41-7 


All these measurements w’ere made through the base of a p-ray 
electroscope with a thin base of aluminium. 

After the uranium-X’^ had decayed, a residual activity was 
always left, about 3 to 5 per cent, of the initial activity. This 
due to a small quantity of uranium-X', and with it thorium 
Jd radio-thorium, adsorbed or mixed with the tantalic acid. As 
® activity due to these substances is constant over the usual 
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duration of the decay measurements (ten minutwj), no error thereby 
arose. » The decay of uranium-Xg when corrected for this was 
strictly exponential. The values of the half -value period in seconds 
obtaihed were 69*6, 70 0, 70-2, 72*6, 69 0, 71-4, 70*2, 72*6, 69*0, 
70*2, 70*8, The mean value of these, 70*5 seconds, or PI 75 
minutes, is in good agreement with the value of Hahn and Meitner 
(T17 minutes), and a little higher than the original value of FajariB 
and Gohring (T15 minutes). 

The Half -value Period of Uranium-Y, — ^Uranium- T was dis. 
covered by Antonoff {Phil. Mag., 1911, [vi], 22, 419 ; 1913, [vi], 26, 
1058) and its existence confirmed by Soddy (ifctd., 1914, [vi], 27, 
215) and by Hahn and Meitner {Physikal. Z., 1914, 15, 236). It 
'was found always to be present in preparations of uranium, to 
be probably an isotope of uranium-X^ and thorium, to emit a 
weak p-radiation, and possibly to be a branch product of uranium 
and the head of the actinium series. The period of this substance 
was found by AntOnoff {loc. cit.) to be TS days, and by Hahn and 
Meitner (loc. cit.) 25*5 hours. Soddy {loc. cit.) estimated it to he 
betw^een twenty-four hours and thirty-six hours and nearer the 
former. The value of Hahn and Meitner was the final one obtained 
in a series of measurements which increased in successive determin- 
ations from 21 to 2o*5 hours. The smaller values they ascribed 
to the presence of thorium as an impurity in the uranium with 
which they worked. This decreased with successive extractions 
of uranium- y from the uranium, and so the half -value period of 
the former gradual|y tended to the correct value. The period of 
uranium- Y is not easily determined with great accuracy, as it is 
always contaminated with its longer-lived isotope uranium-Xi, 
which in equilibrium emits about thirty times more p-partides than 
uranium- y. In addition, the radiation from uranium- T is on the 
average much softer. The consequence is that even in the most 
favourable ease the activity due to uranium- F in a preparation 
is not much more than one-third of the total activity. Our method 
of separating uranium, w'hich followed the usual lines, was as 
follows : 

From 400 grams of uranyl nitrate in ethereal solution the who e 
of the uranium-X and uranium- Y was removed by two successive 
extractions with a few drops of water. Fifteen hours later, e 
uranium-X and uranium- F which had grown in that time were 
sunilarly removed. To this aqueous solution was added a op 0 
ferric chloride solution and the whole poured into a hot 
solution of ammonium carbonate. The uranium dissolv 
ferric hydroxide containing much of the total ^ 

rgramum-F was precipitated. This precipitate was 
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a^d and the treatment with ammonium carbonate repeated. After 
thorottgh washing witii ammonium carbonate solution and hot 
^ter, the precipitate was ignited and made into a film on a disk 
of copper. Measurements of the decay in activity of this pre- 
paration were made in an a-ray electroscope in order to avoid 
absorption of the soft p-radiation by the base of a p-ray electroswpe. 
jYom the final activity of the uranium- X, remaining after uranium- Y 
had decayed to zero, the amount of uranium-X present at each 
measurement was calculated and subtracted from the joint activity 
to give that due to uranium- X only. When uranium-X had 
decayed to zero, the residue decayed with the period of uranium-X 
(24*6 days); there was no evidence of the presence of another 
Bubstance emitting a-particles. Six determinations W'ere made. 
The values of the half- value period in hours obtaiijed were 27-5, 
28 0, 27-5, 28-2, 27*8, 27-8. The mean of these is 27-8 hours. One 
set of measurements is given below. The table includes for purposes 
of comparison the values of the activity of uranium-X calculated 
on the new value (27 »8 hours) and the old value (25*5 hours) of 
the period. 

Table III. 


Activity of U-X. 



Activity of 

Activity 

Activity 

Calculated. 

Time 

U-X + u-y. 

of U-X. 

of u- y. 

P 27-8 

P - 26-5 

(hours). 

Experimental. 

Calculated. 

Experimental. 

hours. 

hours. 

0 

C4-44 

42-90 

21-54 

{2i-.54) 

(21-54) 

2-75 

02-38 

42-76 

19-62 

20- U 

19-99 

17-25 

56-36 

42-02 

14-34 

14 01 

13-48 

26-0 

52-55 

41-58 

10-97 

11-26 

10-63 

41-25 

48-40 

40 82 

7-58 

7-70 

7-02 

51-50 

46-28 

40-32 

5-96 

5 96 

5-31 

(i5-S3 

44-25 

39-03 

4-62 

4-17 

3 60 

91-50 

40-53 

38-43 

2-10 

2-19 

1-79 

311-0 

29-98 

29-98 

0 

0-008 

0-005 


It is seen from the table that the agreement between the experi- 
mental values and those calculated from jP = 27-8 hours is fair. 
The agreement between the experimental values and those calculated 
from P = 25-5 hours is very poor. It is possible, however, that 
our consistently higher value may he due in some way to our not 
mating the determinations in a ^-ray electroscope. 

Ratio of Uranium-Y to Uraniutn-Y^ in Preparations of 
ra/ii’itm. The constancy of the activities of these tw'o substances, 
suggested by early workers on uranium-X, has been established 
m detail by Kirsch {Wien. Ber., 1920, 129, 2a, 309). Hahn has 
o^d the value of the ratio to be 0*021 . It is to be expected that 
m ratio would be the same as the equilibrium ratio of proto- 
c mium to ionium in minerals, since uranium- X is probably a 
er of the actinium series in the direct line. This latter ratio 
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has been found by Hahn and Meitner {PUysihd. 2?,, 1919, 20 
529) to be 0*03, by Meyer (Wien Anzeiger, 1920, 133) to be 0*042^ 
and by Widdowson and Russell {Phil, 1923, in the press) 

to be 0*029. Since both ionium and proto-actinium expel a-particles 
a determination of the relative number of a -particles expelled by 
each when in equilibrium *in a mineral is easily deducible from a 
determination of their relative ionisations, but for substances like 
uranium-Z and uranium- T which expel P-particles this cannot 
simply be done. It will be only when the relative ionisations 
due to an equal number of average p-particles from uranimn-Z 
uranium -Xg, uranium-}^, and (if it exists) from uranium- are 
known and when further it has been decided whether or not 
uranium- r consists of two substances expelling ^-particles that 
it will be possible to deduce from the relative ionisations of 
uranium-X and uranium- T the relative number of p-particles 
which they expel in unit time. Our value of the equilibrium ratio 
was found as follows. The uranium-X and uranium- T present 
in about 400 grams of uranyl nitrate in ethereal solution were 
completely removed. From fifteen to seventeen hours later, the 
uranium-X and uranium- T which had grown in that time were 
separated with a little uranium as an aqueous layer. The uranium 
was separated from the uranium-X and uranium- Y by adding 
to their solution either a little iron salt in solution or a little 
thorium salt in solution, and separating the iron or the thorium 
completely from the uranium in the usual manner. Uranium-I 
and uranium- r were separated with the iron or the thorium. 
Their combined activity was then measured in an a-ray electro- 
scope in order to avoid the uncertain correction for absorption 
of their ^-particles, and later when the whole of the uranium- 7 
had decayed. From the known disintegration constants of these 
substances their relative activities when in equilibrium were 
deduced. Three determinations were made. In (1 ) and (2) iron was 
used, in (3) thorium as mentioned above. Details are given below ; 


Activity due to U-X -f U-F when first measured 
„ M U-X 

» „ U-F 

Time in hours from separation to first measure- 
ment 

Aotivity of IT-X at time of separation 

„ „ U-F 

Time in hours of growth of U-X + U-F in the 

ethereal solution 

Percentage growth of U-X in this time 

„ „ „ U-F 

Activity of U-X at equilibrium 

„ „ U-F 

Ratio of activity of U-F to that of U.-X •••-••v* 


(1). ■ (2). (3). 

64-44 28-65 3G-21 

42- 90 19-81 25-63 

21-54 8-84 11-56 

6-5 7-5 7-25 

43- 23 20-04 25-8; 

25-40 10-70 13-69 


15-0 
1-74 
31-69 
2484 
80-15 
... 0-032 


16-25 1-6-25 

1-90 I'W 

33-81 33-81 

1054 J3«f 
09.1 41-8 

0 039 
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The mean of these values, 0*031, is a minimum one, as possible 
errors in canying out the chemical work all tend to make the 
final ratio low. This value is higher than, but of the same order 
as, that obtained by Hahn, and is very close to the values obtained 
for the equilibrium ratio of proto-actinium to ionium (0*03). The 
agreement is, no doubt, in part fortuitipus, but at least it serves 
to confirm the fact that these ratios are of the same order. 

Tke Position of Uranium-Z hi the Disintegration Series, — Hahn 
{Ber., 1921, 54, [B], 1131; Z. phyaikaL Chem., 1923, 103, 461) 
represents xmanium-^’s position as follows ; 


U, 1— > U-Xi 



Uj, Ig etc. 


We agree with this. It is the simplest way of explaining the 
experimental facts which are at present knowTi. Reasons for 
rejecting an alternative scheme due to Piccard have been given 
in another paper (Russell, Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], *46, ^429), 
A third possibility of course exists, namely, that two isotopes 
of nearly equal periods, each emitting ^-particles, might be the 
parents of uranium- Xg and uranium- 2 respectively. But if this 
we so, it would be necessary to assume either that one of them 
comes from an isotope of uranium I and uranium II, or that 
either uranium I or uranium II itself breaks up dually with 
the expulsion of an a-particle to give respectively both or one 
of the two p-ray isotopes of nearly equal period. As there is no 
known case of two isotopes having periods in a smaller ratio than 
l*2oto 1, it is improbable that two isotopes, one with a period of 
24-6 days, the other with one of 24-6 ± 1 days (as demanded by 
^ experimental evidence), exist. On theoretical grounds also, 
is much to he said for Hahn’s scheme. Two disturbances 
in the transformation of uranium-Xj into uranium II in 
^ P'particle is expelled. It could happen that with 
tetion of the atoms of uranium-Xi disturbance which 
^ second occurs first, and later there occurs in the 

^ thus produced what corresponds to the first disturbance 
at nranium-Xj atoms. Even on this simple view, 

6 not follow that the p-particle expelled by uranium-Xj^ in 

4t* 
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being tranafotmed to uranium-Z^ is that expelled by uranium.^ 
bi disintegrating, or that uraniuin-Xg’s p-particle is that expelled 
by those atoms of oranium-Zi which disintegrate to form niammn.^ 
because our lack of knowledge ccuiceming the mechanism of digin, 
tegration forces us to leave the matter open. It is to be expected 
however, that uranium 41 would not be the jffoduct of both 
uranium- Xg and uranium-^ (as the scheme ai^mes) unless the 
total amount of energy expelled along the alternative routes to 
it from uranium^Zj be equal. This matter has yet to be 
investigated. 

It has been pointed out by one of us (Russell, Nature, 1923, 
111 , 703) that the equilibrium ratio V-X^fU-Z is of the same order 
as the reciprocal of the periods of these two substances. The 
former of these is 285 according to Hahn and 302 according to 
us, and the latter is 342. If th^ be not a coincidence, it would 
appear that the transformation of uranium -Zj^ into uranium II 
occurs in essentially the same manner but at two difierent rates. 
The rate along the major branch U-Zj U-Zg — > U II is about 
300 times faster than that along the minor, U-Zj'-> U-.Z— >- UII, 
for the uranium -Zj atoms which disintegrate to form uranium-^ 
have a quasi-period which is 285 or 302 times that of the atoms 
which go to form uranium-Zg, and uranium--Z’s period is 342’ 
times that of uranium -Zg. In support of the possibility of this 
HUg^tion is the following. The transformations ionium to 
radium-R, radiothorium to thorium-R, and radioactinium to 
actinium-R are all very similar as regards radiations expelled. 
Also each product in these transformations has a period on the 
average 800 times smaller than its parent, yet the rate of’ decay 
of products of the first transformation is 1*3 X 10^ times that 
of the corresponding products of the second, and 6 x 10* times 
that of the corresponding products of the third. 


Summary, 

(1) A method has been outlined for preparing quickly a con- 
ceiftrated solution of uranium- Z free from uranium, using the 
** ether ” method of concentrating, and precipitating uranium-^ 
along with a trace of thorium by a solution of potassium fluoride. 

(2) A method has been worked out for a quick and efficient 

separation of uranium- Zg, using a solution of tantalum as a pre 
eipitant. Its half- value period has been found to be 1*176 * 

the mean of eleven determinations, which is in agreement wit 


accepted value. 

tho Mean of six detenninationB, which is 9 per cent, higher 


ceptea vame. q i, 

(S) The period of uranium- T has been found to be^ 
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the accepted value. The equiKbrium ratio uranium- Y to uranium- JC 
lias been found to be 0*031. 

(4) The existence of uranium-.^ has been confirmed, and a 
method for its preparation in a radioactively pure state described. 
It emits a weak p-radiation, has a period of 6*69 hours, and the 
equilibrium ratio uranium-.^ to uranium-X has been found to be 

constant with time and equal to 

(6) Hahn’s scheme for representing uranium-2’s position in the 
disintegration series is re^rded as most probable, and a suggestion 
is made connecting periods of substances and their equilibrium 
ratio. 

We wish to thank the Government Grant Committee of the 
Royal Society for providing us with the instruments and materials 
employed in this work. 

Dr. Lee’s Labobatory, 

Christ Church, Oxtobu. [Receivedt August 18/A, 1923,J 


CCIV . — Studies in the Anthracene Series. Part VII. 

By Edwabd db Baeey Bamsbtt and James Wimebd Cook. 

Is a previous communication (Barnett, Cook, and Matthews, 'this 
vol., p. 1994), it WM shown that anthranyl methyl and ethyl ethers 
(I) on treatment with nitric acid give a mixture of dianthrone (III) 
and nitroanthrone (V). The production of the former compound 
18 obviously due to dealkylation to anthranol (II) and subsequent 
oxidation ; 




CeH, CjH, 

GO\ ^CH'CHt^'NcO 


C,H, 




C-OR C-OH 

C,H /j)c,H, C,H / 

CH 

(II-) (HI.) 

ae pr^uction of nitroanthrone might be due to nitration 
sutequent to dealkylation, or to addition of nitric acid to the 
autiranyl ether and subsequent loss of the alky] group ; 

^ (II.) 

CO 

^ CeH (V.) 

>*.RO-C-OH HONO, 

(IV.) 


CeH4<()>C,H, 

HC-NO, 


4t* 2 
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anto^neTsuapended in acetic acid and treated with nitric 

^'^nsiderable interest lies in reactions of this type m view of 
thSt which they throw on the mechanism of mtration reactiom 
to £ aromatic seris, and therefore it was decided to extend the 
Legation to eertein anthracene derivatives m which substituente 
^rSched to the me^o-carbon atoms m the hope of obtainmg 
define evidence of the formation of additive compounds mthnitno 
acto Unfortunately, these additive compounds are unstable and 
or imnossible to isolate, so that, except m the case of 

“ene itseSit has only been possible toobtain indirect evidence 

jSoi! o“f anthrone (VI) to nitroanthrone (V) might possibly 
to the direct replacement of a mobile hydrogen atom, but it 

»probablethatXationisprecededbyenolisationtoato^^^^^^ 

SlTThfformation of an additive compound from this and nitnc 
acid (VII) and subsequent loss of water : 


(VI. 


CO 


(II.) 


HO-C-OH 


^(V.) 


CH, 


HO-C-NOg 


r 1-11= 

to the enolic (anthranol) form, u ^ 

similar conditions when in the I of the inter- 

contained no replaceable ,^ould be complete, 

mediate formation of an additi ^Rnmeanthrone derivative 

For this purpose, it was necessary ° solution at the ordinary 

the tendency of which to enolise in , .yni) was found to 

temperature is very small, and acid exhibiting » 

fulfil this condition, its solutions i" ® that phenyl- 

visible fluorescence. As was ^ to acetic acid 

anthrone remains todeed, in one 

treated with concentrated nitnc ^cid. ^ nunutffl 

was recovered the other hand, the ew ' 

with fuming nitnc acid ^ with nitric acid {d^ 

phenylanthranyl acetate (IX) reac y 
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or 1*50) under similar conditions and gives rise to a mixture of 
phenylnitroanthrone (X) and phenylhydroxyanthrone * (XI) : 

PhCH PhC 

(vni.) CeH,<^CeH, (IX.) -> 

CO C^Ac 

PhC-NOj PhC-OH 

(X) + (XI.) CgH4<^^CgHg 

CO ■ Yo 

In phenylanthranyl acetate there is no replaceable hydrogen 
atom in the maso-position. Since nitration takes place, but not 
through the ketonic anthrone, it follows that it must occur by an 
additive reaction : 


PhC 


PhC-NO, 


{XII.) 

HO'C 


C«H, 


(XIII.) 




(X.) 


HO-C*OH 


III this case it will be observed that the subsequent loss of water 
takes place from the ffew.-dihydroxy-grouping, and not by the 
re-establishment of the “bridge bond, the above reaction being 
one in which “ aromatic ” compound on nitration gives a com- 
pound in which the nitro-group is in the “ aliphatic ” state. The 
same remark also applies to the methyl compounds described below 
In oMer to obtain still further evidence in support of the view 
that nitration reactions consist in additive reactions followed by 
loss of water, the behaviour of methyl- and phenyl-anthranyl 
methyl ethers (XI\) towards nitric acid was examined Neither 
of these compounds contains a replaceable hydrogen atom in the 
tnao-position, and although they are both demethylated by heating 
mth muieral acids in glacial acetic acid solution, this reaction takes 
place much less readily than is the case with anthranyl methyl ether, 

obtained b>- Baeyer and 
itwith nnt ■ a ’ phcnylanthrone by boiling 

may pisiblv'^d solution. Its formation 

direct replacement of a hydrogen atom by « 

phenylanthrauvl ae t j” “‘‘‘'‘o is used aa an oxidising agent, 

aathrone remains unafe conditions inider which phmyl- 

‘“tea place trrgh tho^“^f;;‘ Probable that oxidation 

ty*oxyanthrone in !he rb the production of phenyl- 

“• “'hich the nitre rrm r'"* reaction may be due to a conseeutive reaction 
“hyeroxyl group ®That P*‘®"y*“hroanthrone is replaced by 

‘"‘teaequef.althouJh H rd bt^T-V”" *hown 
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200 % 

TllutlrieL first demethylated by heating .vitb sn^phnnc acid 
methyl ether w Tinder these conditions, anthraquinone 

•“r* protaWy .«h^. 

and a resinous s products of the reaction, and no 

anthrone n^etliylnftroanthrone could be detected, 

traces of the we ^„eiiv in cold acetic acid suspension with 

StS'the prodSte being phenylnitroanthrone and methyl- 
lutno acia, p possible explanation of this 

Mtroanthrone (W ^-ae y 

reaction Ues i forced and that subsequent loss of methyl 

Sl"t"es%o from the .em-hydroxymethoxy-group : 

Me(orPh. Me(orPb)C^^O Mefor^^C^O 

C.H/i>C.H4 -> CeH,/)CeH4 -> CeH C* 

^OMft HO-C‘OMe CO 

C*OMe ^xvi.) 

(XIV.) ^ ^ 

, H found T>ossible to isolate the mtermediato 

In neither case was t po^"^ 

additive compound, nitric acid, and then after 

r the or phenyJnitroanthroa. 

keepmg fj » ^ ^ ^ compounds the nitro-group is 

crystal!^ out. I potassium iodide, m this 

loosely held, and both j phenyl compound, 

way resenihlingmtroanthrone. to the ca^oi^ ^ ^ 

boiling with acetic acid caus^^^ ^^^^ (XI). It may be 

r^nL^elereafi^t^ 

compoun^ ho^ can scarcely he the case, as they show 

„rfluorescence and the “Jremcly ^ 

experimental conditions emp y action of nitric acid on the 

in toe case of the phenyl «°“I“'“^iSrof la”ge quantities of 
acetate leads to the uLtion of the nitro-compomd 

phenylhydroxyanthrone so that th® ^^e methyl ether, 

is extremely difficult. The action ^ phenylnitroanthron^ 

on toe other hand, leads at once ^ result would be 

no phenylhydroxyanthrone the formation of s 

ineducable if the reaction reaUy conmBted m 

. The ready dealkylation oTtLXente ol 

Matthewa. lee. c^) 

i,em*.alkyloxyhydroxy-eompound. 
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nitric ester frcwn phenylanthranol (XII) produced by hydrolysiar, 
])Ut is’readily explicable when the probable relative stability of the 
intennediate additive compounds (XIII and XV) is considered. 
That the nitro-group is attached to one of the wiew-carbon atoms 
and not elsewhere in the molecule is shown by the conversion of 
the nitro-compound into phenylhydroxyanthrone by hydrolysis. 

From the above, it is evident that in the anthracene series nitration 
in the meso-^miioTi consists in the first place in addition of nitric 
acid to the ‘ bridge bond, and* subsequent loss of water or alcohol,- 
thia loss taking place with re-establishment of the “ bridge ” when 
this is possible, or from the dihydroxy- group when re-establish- 
ment of the “ bridge is not possible. Anthracene is the only 
compound from which the intermediate additive compound has 
actually been isolated * (in the form of its esters), and in this 
instance it has already been shown (Barnett, Cook, and Matthews, 
he. cit.) that the formation of this additive compound is a reversible 
reaction. The formation and stability of these additive compounds 
must depend on the reactivity of the “ bridge bond, and this 
again is dependent on the presence of substituents, not only in the 
wc^o-positions, but also in the benzene rings. Substituted anthra- 
cene derivatives are therefore at present being studied in the hope 
of discovering other instances in which the intermediate additive 
compound cap actually be isolated, and of finding some general 
rule governing the influence of substituents on the “ bridge ” bond. 
It seems extremely probable that all nitration reactions, and prob- 
ably also most other substitution reactions, in the aromatic series 
consist in the first instance in a reversible additive reaction, followed 
by loss of water or halogen acid, usually with re-establishment of 
a “ bridge ” bond. Such a conception of the mechanism of nuclear 
substitution affords a rational explanation of many otherwise 
obscure reactions, but a fuller discussion is postponed until experi- 
mental proof is available of the reversible formation of these additive 
compounds in the benzene and naphthalene series. 

Baeyer and ScMUinger (loc. cit.) prepared phenylan throne by 
loss of water from triphenylmethane-o-carboxylic acid. It has been 
found that a more satisfactory method consists in condensing 
romoanthrone with benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride, 
t was hoped by this means to obtain a considerable number of 
^ anthrones and from them the arylanthracenes in order to study 
e effect of the aryl group on the “ bridge ” bond and to extend 
e work which has already been published on the tendency of the 


*kat similar additive compounds can be isolated 
2 ® • lO-trichloroanthraccne. and 1 : 3 ; 9 : 10- 
^irachlopoanthracene (D.R..P. 296019) 
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carbon atoms in the 7/i€«o-positions to act in the tervalent state 
The reaction, however, is not of such general application as 
be expected. Thus in the case of benzene it takes place readily 
but with toluene with much greater difficulty, and it was found 
impossible to purify the resulting tolylanthrone, although tolyl, 
anthranyl acetate w^as obtained in the pure state. AH attempts 
to prepare xylyl- and naphthyl- anthrone resulted only in resinous 
products. 

The reduction of phenylanthrone to phenylanthracene was 
effected by Baeyer and Schillinger (Zoc. cit.) by distillation with 
zinc dust. It has been found that much more satisfactory results 
are obtained by the use of zinc dust and ammonia, as the reaction 
is complete in a few minutes and the product is easy to purify 
On the other hand, if the reduction is carried out with zinc dust 
and hydrochloric acid in acetic acid solution, the pinacol condens. 
ation takes place, the sole product isolated being diphenyldianthranyl 
{compare Barnett and Matthews, this vol., p, 380). The different 
behaviour on reduction in alkaline and in acid solution is probably 
to be attributed to the fact that in the former case enolisation first 
takes place and is followed by the addition of hydrogen to the 
“ bridge ” bond. In the latter case enolisation does not take place, 
80 that the carbonyl group behaves normally. Probably the 
abnormal behaviour of the Bs-chloroan thrones on reduction in acid 
solution (Barnett and Matthews, this vol., p. 2549) is also due to 
their varying tendency to enolisation and to the effect of the 
chlorine atom.s on the reactivity of the “ bridge ” bond. 

Phenylanthracene is readily converted by nitric acid into 9-nitro- 
lO-phenylantliracene, the position of the nitro-group being proved 
by oxidation to phenylhydroxyanthrone. No intermediate additive 
compound could be isolated. 


Experimental. 

Phenylanthrone and its Derivatives. 

Phenylanthrone (VIII). — To pure 9-bromoanthrone (32 
suspended in 150 c .c . of anhydrous thiophen-free benzene heated under 
reflux, 30 grams of finely powdered anhydrous aluminium chloride 
were added slowly, a violent reaction taking place and the solution 
becomjiPg successively green, purple, red, and finally brown. The 
whole was then boiled gently for an hour, cooled, and poured into a 
large volume of dilute hydrochloric acid. The benzene layer, having 
been washed, was dried with calcium chloride and most of the 
benzene removed below 45° under reduced pressure. The residue 
was diluted with a largo volume of ether and cooled, when pheny 
anthrone separated, and was washed with ether. The yield was 
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10 grams and a further 5 grams of rather less pure material was 
obtained by concentrating the mother-liquors. It is best purified 
by recrystallisation from a mixture of methyl ethyl ketone and 
aqueous alcohol. 

In the above preparation it is not essential to remove the benzene 
by distillation under reduced pressure, but if this is not done the 
product is less pure and the yield smaller. The yield was not 
improved by adding hr omoan throne to anhydrous aluminium 
chloride suspended in benzene nor by the alternate addition of small 
amounts of bromoanthrone and aluminium chloride to benzene. 

Pkenylanihranyl acetate (IX) was prepared by Baeyer and 
Schillinger {loc. cit,) by heating phenylanthrone with acetic anhydride 
at 140°, but is much more conveniently obtained by heating phenyl- 
anthrone (3 grams) with pyridine (10 c.c.) and acetic anhydride 
(3 c.c.) for an hour on the water-bath. The acetate separates on 
cooling and after being washed with alcohol is recrystallised from a 
mixture of alcohol and methyl ethyl ketone. 

Phenylanthranyl Methyl Ether (XIV). — Phenylanthrone (16 
grams) was heated under reflux with 100 c.c. of alcohol and the 
boiling solution treated alternately vith small quantities of potassium 
hydroxide (in all, 15 grams dissolved in 20 c.c. of water) and 
technical methyl toluene -p-sulplionate (in all, 30 grams dissolved 
in 50 c.c. of warm alcohol). After the whole of the ester and alkali 
had been added, the boiling was continued for half an hour and the 
solution then cooled. After being washed with alcohol and hot 
water, the resulting pale yellow needles melted at 161 — 163° and 
at the same temperature after recrystallisation from a mixture of 
alcohol and methyl ethyl ketone. The yield of the recrystallised 
product was 11 grams (Found : C = 88-4; H = 5*82. 
requires C = 88*7 ; H = 5*63 per cent.). 

Phenylanthranyl methyl ether is almost insoluble in cold alcohol, 
but moderately soluble in hot methyl ethyl ketone or acetic acid. 
Its solutions exhibit a powerful violet fluorescence. It is demethyl- 
ated when heated for two hours on the water- bath with glacial 
acetic acid containing a few drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Phenylanthronylpyridinium .BronnVfe.— Phenylanthrone (10-8 
grams) was dissolved in 20 c.c. of hot pyridine, the solution rapidly 
cooled in a freezing mixture and then treated slowly with^romine 
(2 c.c. ; 1 mol.). After being kept for three hours at the ordinary 
temperature, the whole wrs again cooled in a freezing mixture and 
te solid washed with pyridine and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 

to its instability, it is rather troublesome to purify, and the 
pun cation of the analytical sample was effected by shaking with 
cold alcohol and addition of ether to the filtrate. On cooling in a 
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fi^ezing mixture, colourfess crystals separated which melted to a 
red liquid at 101—102° (Found : Br = 18-8. CgsHigONBr requires 
Br — 18*7 per cent.). 

Phenylanthronylpyridinium bromide is very easily soluble in 
water or . alcohol. Its aqueous solution became turbid on keeping 
at the ordinary temperature for a short time owing to hydrolysis 
taking place with the formation of phenylhydroxyanthrone, whicli 
was identified by the method of mixed melting points.* Qn 
attempting to recrystallise the bromide from boiling alcohol, a 
product containing neither nitrogen nor bromine was obtained 
which melted at 156—157° alone or when mixed with an authentic 
sample of phenylethoxyanthrone. 

^-FhenylarUhractn ^. — Phenylanthrone (10 grams) was ground 
with 30 grams of zinc dust and 150 e.c. of water were added. After 
the zinc had been activated with a few drops of a dilute solution of 
platinic chloride, 150 c.c. of aqueous ammonia {d 0-880) and 100 c.c. 
of water were added and the whole was heated under reflux on the 
water-bath until it was no longer yellow (about fifteen minutes). 
After the greater part of the zinc had been removed by digestion 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, the product was crystallised from 
alcohol. The yield was 7 grams. The very large excess of ammonia 
was found necessary to insure rapid and complete reduction. 

9 -.ytl«)* 10 -pAert 3 /la)itAracen€.— Phenylanthracene (2'5 grams) was 
suspended in 20 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and T4 c.c. of nitric acid , 
{d 1'42) added slowly with cooling. After the mixture had been • 
kept for an hour at the ordinary temperature in the dark, the yellow 
crystals were washed with cold acetic acid and recrystallised from 
boiling acetic acid (Found : N — 4-62. C^oHj^OgN requires N = 4-68 
per cent.). 

Phenylnitroanthracene forms glistening, yellow crystals which 
are easily soluble in carbon disulphide, chloroform, or benzene, and 
moderately soluble in ether. It rapidly becomes red on exposure 
to light and for this reason the preparation and purification must 
be carried out in the dark . It does not liberate iodine from potassium 
iodide in boiling glacial acetic acid solution. When oxidised by boiling 
for a few minutes with excess of chromic acid in glacial acetic acid 
solution, it is converted into phenylhydroxyanthrone, together with 
a small ABwmnt of anthraquinone. The latter was removed by 
digestion with an alkaline solution of sodium hyposulphite and th« 
residue after recrystaiiisation from alcohol identified as pheiiy- 
hydroxyanthrone by the method of mixed melting points. 

♦ and Schillinger {loc. ciL) give the melting point 

b too low. Their product seems to have been contaminated wi 
qiiintme ind dianthrone. The melting point of the pure subatance 
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(12 grams), suspended in 
75 c.c. of boiling glacial acetic acid, was reduced by the addition of 10 
grams of zinc dust (added in four portions) and 10 c.c. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The reduction was carried on for one and 
a half hours, although this was probably longer than was necessary, 
jyter the removal of excess of zinc by digestion with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the product was dried in the steam-oven and 
then recrystallised three times from toluene (Found : G = 94*8 ; 
H = 5-25. requires C = 94-9; H — 5*1 per cent.). 

Diphenyldianliranyl forms a yellow, crystalline powder which does 
not melt below 300°. Its solutions exhibit an intense violet 
fluorescence. It does not appear to form an additive compound 
with toluene and in this way differs from dianthranyl. 

folyld'f^thranyl Acetate . — Bromoan throne (47 grams) was sus^ 
pended in 260 c.c. of dry toluene, 35 grams of anhydrous aluminium 
chloride were added slowly, and the temperature was then gradually 
raised to 110° (temperature of oil-bath) and maintained at this 
point for an hour. After cooling, the whole was poured into a 
large volume of dilute hydrochloric acid, the toluene layer well 
washed, dried with calcium chloride, and filtered. After the 
toluene had been removed by distillation in a vacuum at a low 
temperature, the viscous residue was diluted with ether and the solid 
well washed with ether. It then melted to a red liquid at 130° 
after previous sintering, and at appreciably the same tempera- 
ture after several recrystallisations from different solvents. It 
was soluble in boiling aqueous solutions of sodium hydroxide with 
a yellow colour, and there can be no doubt but that it consisted 
essentially of tolylanthrone, although satisfactory analytical results 
could not be obtained. Jt was therefore heated for an hour on the 
water-bath with pyridine and acetic anhydride. On cooling and 
diluting the solution with water, a resinous product separated 
which became solid when kept for several days in contact with 
alcohol. It was then recrystallised several times from alcohol 
(Found: C = 84*3; H = 5*64. requires C = 84*4; 

H = 5-81 per cent.). 

Tolylanthranyl acetate forms a yellow, crystalline powder which 
melts at 163 — 164-°. It is easily soluble in most media and its 
sohtions exhibit a strong bluish-violet fluorescence. On ^pduction 
with zinc dust and hydrochloric acid in boiling glacial acetic acid 
solution, it appears to be converted into ditolyldianthranyl. The 
product, however, crystallised with difficulty and retained zinc 
salts very obstinately, a sample which had been recrystaliiaed 
several times both from chloroform and light petroleum and from 

iizene and ether showing on analysis nearly 3 per cent, of ash. 
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Nitration Experiments, 

In all cases the nitrations were carried out by sus^nding the 
finely powdered substance in glacial acetic acid and adtog nitric 
acid slowly from a burette. During the addition the solution was 
kept well stirred, and cooled by immersing the vessel m cold water. 

Nitratim of Anthranyl ^cefaie.-Anthranyl acetate (2-3 ^ams), 
suspended in glacial acetic acid (10 c.c.), was mtrat^ by the 
addition of 0-7 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1-42). Most of the acetate 
dissolved and, on keeping, colourless crystals separated and after 
recrystallisation from carbon disulphide were identified as nitro- 
anthrone by direct comparison with an authentic sample 

The nitration of the acetate takes place more smoothly than is 
the case with anthrone, and as anthranyl acetate is very easily 
obtained by the pyridine-acetic anhydride method (Barnett and 
Matthews loc. ciL), this is the best method for making nitroanthrone. 

Nitration of MeihyUnthranyl Methyl SJfeer.-Methylanthranyl 
methyl ether was prepared from anthrone, methyl iodide and 
potaium hydroxide by the method described by Meyer and Schlosser 
{AnnaUn 1920 420, 113), but it was found desirable to increase by 
k) per cent, the amount of alkali recommended by these authors. 
The ether (2-2 grams), suspended in glacial acetic acid (10 c.c.), 
was nitrated by the addition of 0-7 c.c. of nitnc acid l'^^), and 
dissolved rapidly. After a few minutes, when the sMes of the 
vessel were scratched colourless crystals separated which, washed 
with a little cold acetic acid, were rccrystallised from carbon di- 
sulphide, washed with light petroleum ether, and ^led in a 

vacuum desiccator (Found: C = 70-9; N = 5-53. 
reauires C = 7M ; N = o-53 per cent.). _ , , 

Vhylnitroanthrone (XVI) forms colourless crystals which are 
easily soluble in chloroform or carbon disulphide, moderately easily 
soluble in glacial acetic acid or ether, and sparmgly soluble in bght 
petroleum. Its solutions in concentrated sulphuric acid are emer 
CTeen and turn red on the addition of a drop of mtnc acid. Its 
Llutions in acetic acid liberate iodine from potassium loi e. 

Nitration of MclAyMid/ironc.-Methylanthranyl '“'^thyl 
(7 grams) was heated on the water-bath with 50 ^ i 

Lte acid to which had been added 1 « 

acid diluted with 3 c.c. of water. The ether .Solved ow^y “ 
one and a half hours’ heating being required. ‘ \ed 

was diluted with a large volume of water and the od which pa 

• The amount of pyridine originally reconunended forroerly 

half. The pure acetate melts at 136®, and not at 13 

stated. 
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extracted with ether. After the ethereal extract had been washed 
a dilute solution of sodium carbonate untU it was no longer 
acid, it was dried over calcium chloride and the ether removed by 
distillation. The resulting oil became semi-solid after being kept 
for several days in a vacuum desiccator over concentrated sulphuric 
acid and solid potassium hydroxide, but could not be crystallised, 
and tlprefore was not obtained sufficiently pure for analysis. 
However, its method of preparation and its solubility in boiling 
dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide to form a yellow solution left no 
doubt as to its being methylanthrone, and this was confirmed hy 
its reduction to methylanthracene. This was effected by means of 
activated zdne dust and ammonia under exactly the same conditions 
as were used for the reduction of pheny Ian throne. The identific- 

ation of the 9-methylanthracene, recrystallised from methyl alcohol, 
was completed by the preparation of the picrate (Krollpfeiffer and 
Branscheid, Ber., 1923, 56, [^], 1617; SigUtz and Marx, ibid. 
1619). 

The crude methylanthrone {2 gram.s), dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid (10 C.C.), was nitrated under the usual conditions by the 
addition of 0*7 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid {d 1-42). Scarcely 
any solid separated, and the small amount which was obtained by 
keeping over-night was found to be anthraquinone. On diluting 
the mother-liquors with water, a pasty substance separated which 
behaved exactly like unchanged methylanthrone. No trace of 
the well-characterised methylnitroanthrone could be detected. 

Nitration of Phenyla'nthranyl Acetate . — When the acetate was 
nitrated under the usual conditions with concentrated nitric acid 


(d 1-42), the chief product w as found to be phenylhydroxyanthrone, 
although the presence of pheny Initroanthrone was showm by the 
fact that the partly purified material sintered at 116° and liberated 
iodine from potassium iodide. By the use of fuming nitric acid 
(d 1*50), the amount of phenylnitroanthrone formed was increased. 
By repeated crystallisation from a mixture of carbon disulphide 


and light petroleum, the crude product was seiiarated into two 
fractions, the less soluble of which contained no nitrogen and melted 
at 213—214°. The more soluble contained nitrogen , liberated 
iodine from potassium iodide, and melted at 116°. Both were 
identified by the method of mixed melting points, the former being 
phenylhydroxyanthrone and the latter phenylnitroanthrone. 

Nitration of Phenylanikranyl Methyl Ether . — AVhen nitric acid 
(<J H2; 0*7 c.c.) was added to the ether (5*6 grams) suspended in 
gacial acetic acid (20 c.c.), solution took place rapidly. The 
crystals that separate after a short time w^re washed with acetic 
and ether and dried in a vacuum desiccator. They melted at 
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115 116 ® and at the same temperature after recrystallisation from 

a mixture of carbon disulphide and light petroleum (Found ; C = 
76-1; N = 4-34. CjoH^OaN requires C = 76-2; N = 4-44 pw 
cent.). u- u • 

Phenylnitroanthrone forms colourless crystals which give a 
blood-red solution in concentrated sulphuric acid, the colour not 
being altered by the addition of a drop of nitric acid. it is 

boiled with dilute sulphuric acid or glacial acetic acid, oxidee of 
nitrogen are evolved and phenylhydroxyanthrone is produced. 
After recrystallisation from alcohol, this was identified by the method 
of mixed melting points. 

Summary, 

(i) The nitration of some anthrone and anthranol derivatives by 
nitric acid in acetic acid solution has been studied, and it has been 
shown that in every case the first action consists in the addition of 
nitric acid to the “ bridge ” bond. 

(ii) The behaviour of 9-bromoanthrone in the Friedel and Crafts 
reaction has been studied, and it has been found that this method 
provides a convenient means for preparing 9-phenyIanthrone, but 
is not of general application. 

In conclusion, the authors desire to express their thanks to the 
Research Fund Committee of the Chemical Society for a grant which 
has defrayed some of the expenses of this research. 

Department of Organic Chemistry, 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute, 
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GCCV— The Constituents of Indian Turpentine from 
Pinus longifolia, Roxb. Part III. 

By John Lionel SIilONSE^^ 

Il» Part I of this series (T., 1920. 117, 570) it was mentioned that 

the essential oil from the oleo-resin of P. contained mt 

high-hoiling fraction a sesquiterpene for which the ^ 

folene wag proposed. This hydrocarbon, which was c 

by the preparation of crystalline derivatives with the 

was readily obteinable in large quantities, and d appeare ^ 

to attempt the determination of its coMtitution. ^ an 

incentive lay in the fact that it was highly . j^g ^gat is 

eooiiomic outlet for this oil, which at the presen 

p,»cticaUy a waste product of the Indian turpentme mdustry. 
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Becently Buzicka and his collaborators in a series of important 
papers Chim. Acta^ 1921, 4, 603 and subsequent papers) 

jiave shown that a number of the sesquiterpenes are either derivalaves 
of naphthalene or on dehydrogenation readily yield derivatives of 
this h 3 rdrocarbon. The suggestion that the sesquiterpenes were 
derivatives of naphthalene had been previously advanced by 
Wallaxjlf (Anruilen, 1887, 239, 49) and by Semmler (Ber., 1913, 46, 
1817), whilst attention may also be directed to an interesting paper 
by Kay and Morton (T., 1914, 105, 1565), who have commenced 
synthetic experiments with the object of confirming this suggestion, 
bn view of the publication of these papers, it has appear^ to the 
author desirable to place on record the results so far obtained in the 
investigation of the constitution of d>longifolene. 

In his analytical experiments, Kuzicka has made extensive use 
of a process apparently first introduced by Vesterberg (Ber., 1903, 
36, 4200) for the dehydrogenation of resin acids, namely, heating 
at a high temperature with sulphur and by this method he has, for 
example, shown that the sesquiterpenes of the cadinene group yield 
a naphthalene hydrocarbon, cadalene, the constitution of which he 
has proved by an ingenious synthesis and shown to be 1 : 6-di- 
methyl-4-i5€>propylnaphthalene (Ruzicka and Seidel, Helv. Gkim, 
Acta, 1922, 5, 369). 

Prior to the publication of Ruzicka’s papers, the author had 
investigated the action of sulphur on d-longifolene and on certain 
of its derivatives with completely negative results, since, although 
hydrogen sulphide was evolved in quantity, no trace of a naphtha- 
lene hydrocarbon or any other simple hydrocarbon could be isolated 
from the reaction product. , It was therefore necessary to devise 
other methods for the degradation of this hydrocarbon. 

t^-Longifolene was found to be extremely resistant to oxidation 
with potassium permanganate, but on treatment with chromic 
acid in acetic acid solution or with a mixture of sodium dichromate 
and sulphuric acid oxidation proceeded smoothly. The main 
product of the oxidation with chromic acid xvas a saturated mono- 
haeic acid, Cj^HggOg, melting at 152 — 153°, for which the name 
^angifolic acid is proposed, whilst when a mixture of sodium di- 
chromate and sulphuric acid was employed an isomeric acid, iso- 
^i/ohe acidf melting at 136°, resulted. With both oxidigdng 
agents a neutral oil was also obtained which will be referred to in 
detail below. 

I^agifoKc acid, which was optically inactive, was found to be 
resembling in its properties abietic acid. It was an 
® remely stable acid and was only slowly attacked by potasainm 
manganate in alkahne solution at 100°. It dissolved in oon» 
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centrated sulphuric acid and T 

addition of water, whilst it could be heated to 80 mth fuming 
nitric acid without undergoing oxidation. .Mthough the aod 
chloride on treatment with bromine at 50 slowly absorbed the 
bromine with evolution of hydrogen bromide, the reaction proceeded 
apparently in a complex maimer and the greater part of the acid wa« 
isomerised, being converted into isolongifohc acid. In longifohc 
acid therefore, the carboxyl group would appear to be attached 
to a’tertiary carbon atom and support was lent to to view by the 
verv great difficulty experienced in esterifying the acid and the slow- 
ness with which the ester underwent hydrolysis. The acid was not 
esterified by prolonged treatment with alcohol and sulphuric acid, 
although the methyl ester was readily obtained in a quantitative 
yield by the action of methyl sulphate in the presence of alkaU. 

It was mentioned above that when d-longifolene was oxidised 
with a mixture of sodium dichromate and sulphuric acid, in place 
of longifolic acid an isomeric acid, isolongifolic acid, formed the 
main pwduct of the reaction. This acid closely resembled longifolic 
acid in its properties and it was readily prepared from the latter 
acid by the action of mineral acids. The isomerisation was efected 
by the action of hydrogen bromide at 2000, ^he action of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid at 140”, and by boiling with sulphunc arid 
(d 1-61 The change was never complete, and separation of the 
mixture of the two acids by fractional crystaUisation afforded 
considerable difficulty; if, however, the mixture of ^ 
converted into the methyl ester, separation was readily effected 
since the methyl ester of the fso-acid had a sbghtly higher bodmg 
point and crystallised well, whereas the methyl ester of W* 
^id was an oU. No evidence has so far been obtained which hM 
enabled the author to determine whether these two acids a 
structural or stereoisomerides, since it has not proved ^ 

reconvert isolongifolic acid into longifolic acid, but it woul PF 
probable that they are cis- and (raiw-isomendes. 

A large number of experiments have been e ^h 
of degrading longifolic acid to simpler acids mo 
the nature of the ring structure presen . , . ^ joO”, the 

with potassium permanganate m alkaline Jrtion 

oxidation product was a resmous offi The ^at ^ 

of the oil could not be induced to crystalbse and 
of an extremely complex mixture of aci . 

to separate only two acids in a pure e . ggcond 

readily identified as as-dimethylsuccuiic (q I gta» 

acid, which was obtained in very smal qu y ^ 

from 50 grams of longifolic acid), was apparently an 
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formula Cio^MOg. Tliis acid, which crystallised in magnificent 
Drisms melting at 242 — 244°, was isomeric with teresantalinic acid 
(Semmler, Ber., 1910, 43, 1896) and it would appear closely to 
resemble this acid in its properties. Owing to the small yield of 
this aeid, it was not possible to examine it in any detail and all 
efforts to improve the yield were unsuccessful. 

\Vhen longifolic acid was treated with nitric acid, similar oxidation 
products were obtained, an uninviting viscid oil resulting, from 
which only oxalic acid and cw-dimethylsuccinic acid could be 
gepamt^d* 

Although the evidence afforded by these experiments is meagre, 
it would appear possible to devise a satisfactory formula for 
^-longifolene. The formation of a saturated monobasic acid, 
^^ 2 ^ 2 ) oxidation of the hydrocarbon definitely proves 

;he presence of a tricyclic ring structure with an unsaturated side- 
ihain and therefore the formula can be written 
Further, since longifolic acid yields a^-dimethylsuccinic acid, the 

I 

presence of the group -CMcg-CH- as part of the ring structure may 
be regarded as established. 

Cogent reasons have been advanced (compare Ruzicka and Stoll, 
Uelv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 923) for considering all sesquiterpenes 
as built up of three isoprene molecules. With this view the author 
is in accord. According to Ruzicka and Stoll, in the case of the 
sesquiterpenes of the cadinene group the relationship is shomi by 
formula I, the naphthalene hydrocarbon, cadaleiie, being repre- 
sented by II. The eudesmene group of .sesquiterpenes is regarded 
as derived from III, yielding eudalene (IV), a methyl group being 
eliminated on formation of the naphthalene ring.* 


Me 




/\ 

(I) 


/\/Me 

CHMe, 

(II.) 


\_l 


\/\ 


CHMe, 


k 




Me 


(in.) 


(IV.) 


It at once became obvious that it was not possible to regard 
<i-Iongifolene as being derived from either of the,se types,” since 
they did not allow for the presence of an unsaturated side-chain 
If, however, the three isoprene molecules are considered 
0 be combined as in the skeleton formula V, then it becomes 


can t?udesmene “ t 3 r 7 >e,” acsqiiitt'rpenes of the camplmne group 

to be derived {he. ciV., p. 929), The dotted lines in the 
® uidicate the isoprene molecules, 
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possible to devise what would appear to be a satisfactory formsh 
f(w d-longifolene (VI). 

CH 

HC^ (^H. 


\J/Kl\ 

/ ••■I-; C..1 

\/ 

L 

(V.) 


■ch:ch„ 


In putting forward this formula for d-longifolene the fact must be 
emphLised that no definite evidence has been obtained regarding 
the nature of the ring structure present, and the formula can only 
be regarded as tentative. In view, however of the very great 
stabufty of the hydrocarbon and also of longdohe for whe 

formula VII is suggested, it cannot be considered as probable that 
a cyclopropane ring is present in the molecule. The proposed 
conSion for longifolio acid would agree well with the asce^md 
Lperties of this acid and it is clear that it would prove extremely 
^Vult to obtain from it degradation products containing a ampler 
ring structure. Examination of the literature shoi^ few cases of 
the successful oxidation of tricyclic acids of the terpene ponp. 
Apparently the only satisfactory observation was that made by 
Burner {Ber 1913, 36, 767), who obtained from the condensation 
“ct iflampheim ami ethyl diazoacetate (VIII) cyclopropane. 
1:1; 2 -tricarboxylic acid (IX). 


CH,— CH— CJIp .3 
\ ^ I I 


CH2-CH-C< 


(CO,H),C<Jg^0^H(iX.l 


CH-COoEt 


U VII be accepted as the formula of longifolic 
aefo, CroH«0.. m. p. 244=, referred to above, would probably^ 

• It 19 possible, although in the author s YongiMie acid 

d-longifoteno ia represented by fomula V ^joiongifolic acid migM 

would have formula Vll(o) and the ® TaTidUing 

be due to on intramolecular rearrangement, the latter acid g 

CH /?\ 

Me. /IVrr “®\c 1 CH, 

(Via.) 

\/ ^ 

CCHICH 


CCOgH 
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jeja«9^^ by eithCT formula X ot XI, In view of the very weak 
acidic properties of this acid, formula XI would appear to be the 
piore likely representation. 


CH 

/,\ 

/ i \ 

COoH'HCMeaC CK 


(X.) 


HI 


J - 1 i: 
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JH2 


CH 


CH 


/ I \ 


,H(i 


\1 


iH, 


(XI.) 
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d-Lon{fif'l : 2-dione. 


As was mentioned on page 2643, in addition to longifolic and 
wolongifolic acids a considerable quantity of a neutral oil was 
obtained from the oxidation of d-longifolene with either chromic 
acid or sodium dichromate and sulphuric acid. When this oil was 
carefully fractionated under diminished pressure, in addition to 
unchanged hydrocarbon, a sulphur-yellow, crystalline solid was 
separated which melted at 94 — Unfortunately the yield of 
this interesting substance was extremely small, rarely exceeding 
2 grams from 100 grams of the hydrocarbon, and all attempts to 
increase it were unsuccessful. It has not, therefore, proved possible 
to investigate this substance in as great a detail as was desired. 

On analysis, the substance was found to have the formula Cj5H220j 
and since it reacted with the usual ke tonic reagents yielding 
mono- derivatives, it therefore contained one carbonyl group. On 
reduction, an alcohol^ CigH 2402 , resulted, whilst on aoetylating 
reduction the acelyl derivative of the alcohol was formed. From its 
bright yellow colour — in appearance it closely resembled camphor- 
quinone — it appeared probable that the substance under examination 
was an ortho-diketone (orthoquiiione), but for a long time experi- 
ments made with the object of establishing this were unsucce^ul. 
It did not react with o-phenylenediamine under the ordinary 
conditions, but when the ketone was dissolved in acetic acid and 
heated for several hours with o-pheiiylenediamine hydrochloride, 
it was found to yield a quinoxedine. There can therefore be no doubt 
at this substance is an ortho-diketone and it is proposed to call 
it d-hngif^l : 2-dwne or d-longifquinone* 
d-I/)ngif-l : 2-dion© is a substance of considerable stability and 
^ yielded a number of interesting derivatives. 




rotation of the ketone itself 
dertrorotatory. 


was not determined, but the ^cohol 
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It WM shown by Holleman (Proc. K, Akad, Weimsck, ^^nsierdutn 
1904, 6, 716 ; compare Perkin, P., 1907, 23, 166) that when o-quinones 
were treated with hydrogen peroxide, especially in acetic acid 
solution, they underwent oxidation to the corresponding dibasic 
acid. It was found that ^f-longif-l : 2-dione was not attacked by 
this reagent and even after prolonged digestion on the water-bath 
the whole of the ketone was recovered unchanged. When, however 
the quinone was treated with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids under the conditions described on j^ge 2661, a laevorotatory 

dibasic acid, C 15 H 24 O 4 , was obtained which melted at 225 227® 

and readily yielded an anhydride. For this acid the name ta. 
longiforic acid is proposed. like the quinone, this acid is extremely 
stable and has so far resisted all attempts to degrade it. When 
heated with hydrogen bromide, it was converted into an isomeric 
laevorotatory acid melting at 197 — 198°, for which the name 

^’longiforic acid is suggested. This acid did not yield an anhydride 
when treated with acetyl chloride and therefore it would appear to 
be the ^ran 5 -fo^m of the acid melting at 225 — 227*. An attempt 
was therefore made to convert the p-acid into the anhydride of tbc 
a-acid by treatment with acetic anhydride (see p. 2662) ; the p-acid 
was, however, recovered unchanged and therefore there is at present 
no experimental evidence to support the view that these two acids 
are cis- and fm^w-isomerides. 

The a-acid was also converted into the ^-acid, together with an 
amorphous purple substance, w^hen the acid chloride was treated 
with bromine at 100°. The mechanism of this reaction is obscure, 
but the ^-aeid was doubtless formed by the action of the hydrogen 
bromide liberated. 

When the quinone was heated at 160° vdth an acetic acid solution 
of hydrogen bromide, a complex mixture of substances was obtained 
from’which a small quantity of a I:eto-acid, melting at 

88 — 90° was separated. This acid had been formed by the simple 
addition of water to the quinone, but the acid was not, as appeared 
probable at first, an aldehyde, since it was found to be stable to 
potassium permanganate in alkaline solution. The formation 
of a keto-acid would obviously involve a molecular rearrangement 
and on considering the nature of the reaction it is of interest to note 
that Manasse and Samuel {Ber., 1897, 30, 3157; 1902, 35, 3831} 
showed that when camphorquinone was treated with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid simple addition of water took place with the 
formation of a keto-acid of the formula CjoHigOs. This acid was 
fully characterised by the preparation of derivatives, but it worn 
not appear to have been further investigated and its constitution 
has not been elucidated. In the box)e of obtaining a larger yie 
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of theJfeto-aoid, the action of sulphuric acid on d-long^-l : 2-dione 
vas tried, when it was foimd that the hulk of the quinone under- 
went gulphonation ; no acid was formed and only a small quantity 
of a colourless, crystalline substance decomposing at 142° was 
separated. This substance has not yet been examined. It is 
roposed to examine the action of hydrogen bromide on camphor- 
luinone and also to investigate Manasse’s acid, since the determin- 
[tion of the constitution of this acid may throw some light on the 
lature of the acid derived from longifqninonc. 

Results of some interest were obtained when Ion gif quinone - 
nonoxime was treated with benzenesulphonyl chloride in pyridine 
solution (compare Werner and Piguet, Ber., 1904, 37 , 4295; Beck- 
mann and Liesche, Ber., 1923, 56 , [J5], 1). The main product of 
the reaction was a beautifully crystalline substance of the formula 
which melted at 182 — 183°, whilst in addition a cyano- 
acid, C15H23O2N, was also isolated. The substance melting at 

Ig2 183* was insoluble in cold alkali, but yielded on treatment 

with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution the cyano-acid referred 
to above and rf-longifquinoneoxime. A clue to the nature of this 
substance was furnished by the work of Forster on the action of 
benzenesulphonyl chloride on iwnitrosocamphor in pyridine solu- 
tion (T., 1905, 87 , 240). He obtained as the main product of the 
reaction an anhydride, C2QH28O3N2, a substance which he had pre- 
viously prepared from the isomeric benzoyl derivatives of iso- 
litrosocamphor (T., 1903, 83 , 530 ; 1904, 85 , 907).* This anhydride 
yas considered to be best represented by formula XII, since when 
leated above its melting point it yielded the anhydride (XIII), 
whilst on treatment with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution 
he cyano-acid (XIV) was formed. 

CgHi^-CO-O-CO-CgHi^ CgH^vCOgH 

(XII.) (Xiir.) (Xiv.) 

The substance C3QH4g04N2 m ould appear to have been formed in a 
somewhat similar manner, and may be regarded as the *' A" -ester ” 
represented by formula XV, which would explain the formation 

(XV.) 

of the cyano-acid and oxime on hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide solution. If this be the case, the correct formula for the 
ubstance would be CgpH^^OsNgjHgO, the ester crystallising with 

* rhe author is much indebted to Dr. M. O. Forster, F.R.S., for directing 
IK attention to these papers, and also for the many other valuable suggestions 
hag made during the progress of this research. 
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Molecule of water of crystallisation. EvMeiice in support 
this Was obtained, for when the ester was dried at 120 ° loss of weight 
took ^aco and the resulting product gave analytical figures agreanp 
ftdfly closely with those required for the anhydrous substance 

Ihe cyano-acid was extremely resistant to hydrolytic agents and 
could not be converted into the corresponding dibasic acid, Imt 
its method of formation it was doubtless the half nitrile of 
longiforic acid. 

It now remains to consider the constitution which should be 
accorded to the quinone. Owing to the limited quantity of materia] 
available and the gpeat stability of all the substances which have 
been prepared, it has not proved possible to separate jH'oducte 
throwing any light on the nature of the ring structures present acd 
therefore the following fonnulse are suggested with reserve. It has 
been assumed that longifquinone is formed from longifolene, for 
which the constitution represented by formula VI has been ^ug- 
gested, but the possibility cannot be ignored, in view of the smai] 
yield of the product, that it may originate from a small amount of 
an isomeric terpene present in the oil. 

In the formation of the quinone, fission of one of the'rings present 
in the terpene moat have taken place, since both the terpene and 
the quinone are tricyclic. It would appear to be most probable 
that it is the cyciobutane ring which has undergone disruption with 
formation of an intermediate substance represented by formula 
XVI. This substance in the presence of water could then undergo 
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CH, 
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^ojj^ii^tl6a» yielding either XVII or XVIII, which on osidation 
would the qinnones represented by formulae XIX and XX. If 
j formulae be examined on the models, it will be observed that 


XX involves a very strained ring structure, whilst XIX is com- 
Tiaratively fr®® from strain and in addition the carbon atoms (1) 
(2) (XVI) are in close juxtaposition to one another. It may 
legitimately be urged against formula XIX that it contains the very 
unusual structure of a cycfobutane-1 : 2-dione. So far as the author 
is aware, 1 : 2-diketones of the cyc^obutane series have not been 
nrepared ; on the other hand, the 1 ; 3-diketones are readily formed 
as polymerisation products of the ketens (Staudinger, “ Die Ketene/* 

46), and some of these have been shown to be substances of very 
considerable stability. From our knowledge 6f the properties of 
the cyclohutskJie ring it is likely that cyc/obutane-1 : 2-dione8 of the 
general formula XXI would be stable when once formed. 

The observed properties of the quinone would be satisfactorily 
accounted for by formula XIX and the non-reactivity of one of 
the keto-groups (3, XIX) is explained by its attachment to a 
tertiary carbon atom. Accepting formula XIX for the quinone, 
the alcohol formed on reduction would be represented by XXII and 
longiforic acid by XXIII. 


CH 

C I CH^ 


Me 

CHMe*'^ I cjie. 1 
(XXII) 2 JiHi c 

CH(OH)— CO 


Me 


IH^ 


CH 

X I CH, 

I """'‘I 

CH! Cl 

l\l/ 

,C 

COgH 




(xxin.) 


It is hoped that the further experiments which are in progress 
may throw light on the constitution of this interesting sesquiterpene. 


Expebimental. 

Although longifolene is an unsaturated hydrocarbon, it is extemely 
resistant to oxidation with potassium permanganate. Even when 
heated on the water- bath with excess of an alkaline solution of this 
reagent for some days, nearly the whole of the hydrocarbon was 
recovered Unchanged, whilst no better results were obtained when 
acetone was used as a solvent. The hydrocarboji reacted vigorously 
^th nitric acid, the reaction tending to proceed with explosive 
^^lence, but although various strengths of acid were employed, it 
^®^d possible to separate any homogeneous products, 
c more satisfactory results were obtained when either chromic 
in acetic acid solution or a mixture of sodium dichrom^e and 
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sulphuric acid was allowed to react with the hydrocarbon, 
the products formed were different, both methods of oxidation are 
described below. 

I. Oxidation of d-Longifoiene with Chromic Acid. Lovgifolic Acid 

To the hydrocarbon * (100 grams), mixed with acetic acid (500 
C.C.), chromic acid (200 grams) dissolved in water (200 c.c.) was 
gradually added. The oxidation proceeded with considerable 
evolution of heat and it was found desirable to cool the mixture 
from time to time, care being taken, however, that the oxidatioD 
did not cease, as otherwise the yield was impaired. During the 
early stages of the oxidation a viscid, red oil separated, and re- 
dissolved as the reaction proceeded. When all the chromic acid 
solution had been added, the reaction mixture was heated on the 
water-bath, the clear green solution obtained was cooled, water 
(1 litre) added, and the oil which separated extracted with ether. 
The extract was well washed with water and evaporated, and the 
residual viscid green oil was digested with an excess of sodium 
hydroxide solution, filtered, and once more extracted with ether. 
During the extraction three layers formed, an ether layer sur- 
mounting a deep brown solution of the sodium salts of the oxidation 
acids and below this a clear aqueous solution. The two lower 
layers were drawn off, and the yellow, ethereal solution was shaken 
repeatedly with sodium hydroxide solution and water to remove 
all traces of acids (the 'washing was continued until the aqueous 
solution no longer became turbid on acidification), dried over 
potassium carbonate, and evaporated, when a pale yellow oil 
remained the investigation of which is described on p. 2659. 

The combined alkaline extracts were acidified, when a viscid, 
brown oU separated which slowdy partly crystallised. The oil was 
taken up with ether, the ether dried and evaporated, and the 
brown, semi-solid i^esidue (70 — 80 grams) was mixed with an. equal 
weight of hot formic acid {d 1 -22) and kept for some days in the 
ice-chest, when the greater part of the acid separated as a hard, 
colourless, crystalline cake.t This, after draining on porous 
porcelain, melted somewhat indefinitely, softening at ISS'", and melt* 
ing at 141— 143^ The* acid was purified by repeated crystallisatwn 
from either alcohol (90 per cent.) or light petroleum, in both of whicH 

♦ All the f/.Iongifolene used in the experiments described was purifie<J 
by distillation over sodium under diminished pressure, . 

t The formic acid filtrate yielded on evaporation an oily mixture o ^ 
folij 5 acid, longif.l : 2.dione, and liquid acids which have not up 
present been examined. 
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solvents it was so very readily soluble that purification was attended 
jffiih considerable loss of material. 

longifdic acid was ultimately obtained in large, glistenine 
prisms which softened at 149° and melted at 152—153° iFn.mrl • 
C = 76.6; H = 9-9. requires C = 75-6; H = 10 0 ^r 

cent.). The acid, which was optically inactive, was quite insoluble 
in water, but extremely readily soluble in all the ordinary organic 
media with the exception of formic acid, in which it was very 
sparingly soluble even on boiling. When titrated in alcoholic solution 
with a standard alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide, 0-12 
gram neutralised 0-00297 gram of the alkali, whereas a monobasic 
add of the formula should neutralise 0-00303 gram.. In 

small quantities, longifolic acid distilled unchanged at the ordinary 
pressure ; it boiled at about 234755 mm. In its general properties 
longifolic acid resembled the higher fatty acids and abietic acid. It 
was a weak acid and could readily be extracted by ether from an 
aqueous solution of its salts, that property rendering its separation 
from neutral products very tedious. When it was mixed with 
sodium hydroxide solution, an oily sparingly soluble godium salt 
separated which could not be obtained crystalline. The calcium 
krium, copper, and feod salts were obtained as sparingly soluble’ 
amorphous soUds, whilst the silver salt separated from a faintly 
alkaline solution of the ammonium salt in alcohol as a caseous 
white precipitate (Found: Ag = 32-7. required 

Ag = 32-8 per cent.). 

An alkaline solution of longifolic acid was stable to potassium 
permanganate in the cold, but the warm solution was slowly 
oadised; m acid solution, no action took place even on boiling 
h cUomform solution, it did not absorb bromine and aU attempt 
to obtem bromo-derivatives by the action of bromine on the acid 

hZ uT® great stability of the acid was 

own by the fact that after fusion with potassium hydroxide at 

recovered unchanged. It could be 
te»ed from mtno acid {d 1-4) and was only slowly oxidised 
In eoncentrated sulphuric acid, longifolic 

preciuTtZ)^’ “ colourless solution from which the acid was 

PWipitaM unchanged on the addition of water. 

WvfLu readily obtained in a quanti- 

170 -^ 1790 ?. ’ ^ * colourless, mobile oil wMch distill6d at 

found- r crystallise when cooled to -15° 

F=10.2p;r;ent) ^ 


cxxm. 
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li. Oxddtaion €/ d-L(mgifole7i^ with Sodium Dichr<mmfe md SidpKiff^^ 
Acid. isoLongifoUc Acid. 

In canying out this oxidation, the following paethod was fomyj 
to yield the most satisfactory results. The terpene (100 grams) 
mixed with acetic acid (500 c.c.), was treated with sodium dichromate 
(298 grams) in water (700 c.c.), and sulphuric acid (196 c.c.) graduallj 
added. During the earlier stages of the oxidation the temperature 
was kept at about 50° by cooling, but towards the end of the 
reaction the mixture was heated on the water-bath until a clear 
green solution was obtained. Water (800 c.c.) was then added aad 
after remaining over-night a mass of crystals permeated with a 
viscid oil had separated. The oxidation product was worked up as 
described above (p. 2652) and the resulting acid after crystallisation 
from formic acid melted at 110 — 130°. 

The purification of the acid mixture was best carried out Iv 
means of the methyl ester, which was readUy obtained by treatmeu' 
of the sodium salt with methyl sulphate. The ester distilled betweer 
174 — 185°/25 mm. and three fractions, 174 — 177°, 177—180°, and 
180 — 185°, were taken. On keeping for some days in a cool place, 
the latter two fractions gradually crystallised in fine needles. Thest 
were collected and the liquid ester refractionated, when a furthei 
quantity of the solid ester was obtained.* ^ 

Methyl \solongifolate crystallised from methyl alcohol in long, 
thin, colourless prisms which melted at 54 — 55° (Found : C ~ 767: 
H = 10*5. C15H24O2 requires C = 76*3; H = 10*2 per cent.). 

isoLongifolic acid was obtained when the crystalline ester wm 
hydrolys^ with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution, The 
hydrolysis took place extremely slowly and at least twelve hours’ 
boiling on the water-bath was required for its completion.f 
i^Longifolic acid crystallised from acetic acid in glistening, 
prismatic needles which melted at 136° (Found : C = 75-6; H = 
10*1. 0^4112202 requires C — 75*6; H = 10*0 per cent.). On 
titration with standard potassium hydroxide solution, 0*1465 gram 
neutralised 0*00365 gram KOH, whereas this amount of a monobasic 
acid of the formula C14H22O2 should neutralise 0*00369 gram. 

In its general properties, tsolongifolic acid was indistinguishable 
from longifolic acid except that it was somewhat more sparingly 
soluble in the ordinary organic media. When mixed in cquiraoc 
oular proportions, the acids are deposited from solvents as an 0 

• From the liquid ester nearly pure longifoHc ecid was obtained 

M^y! longifolate is hydrolysed less readily than juethyl 
and it is probable that this property might be used fdr the separ \ 

mixture ot these acids. 
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ind the separation by crystallisation of a mixture of the two acids 
iffords considerable difficulty. 


Bed'udion of Methyl iBoLorvgifolate. isoLongifolol, 

In one experiment, the methyl ester (10 grams), disrolved in 
dcohol (50 O.C.), was gradually added to sodium (20 grams), the 
gask being kept on a boiling water- bath. When all the sodium 
had passed into solution (a further quantity of alcohol being added 
if necessary), the reduction product was poured into water and the 
alcohol isolated by means of ether in the usual manner. On removal 
of the ether, iaolongifolcl remained as a crystalline solid (yield 6 
grams). It separated from light petroleum, in which it was some- 
what sparingly soluble in the cold, in silky needles which melted 
at 112 — 114® (Found : C = 81 - 0 ; H — 11 * 7 . requires 

C = 80-8 ; H — 11*5 per cent.). 

The phenylurethanej which was prepared by heating the alcohol 
with the calculated quantity of phenylcarbimide in light petroleum 
solution, separated on evaporation of the solvent as an extremely 
viscid oil, which after standing for some weeks crystallised. It was 
purified by recrystallisation from dilute methyl alcohol, from which 
it was obtained in fine needles melting at 91 — 92 °. It was extremely 
readily soluble in aU the ordinary solvents (Found : N = 4*6. 
requires N = 4*2 per cent.). 

The methyl xantheUe could not be obtained crystalline and ail 
attempts to convert it into the hydrocarbon by distillation were 
unsuccessful. 

isoLongifolaldehyde, C14H22O. 


A solution of the alcohol (9*2 grams) in benzene (80 c.c.) was 
gradually treated with a mixture of potassium dichromate (7*4 
grams), sulphuric acid (9*2 grams), and water (100 c.c.). Oxidation 
proceeded slowly and was completed by warming on the water- 
bath. On distillation in steam after the benzene had passed over, 
a small quantity of a pale yeUow oil distilled. This was collected 
^parately, extracted with ether, and, after removal of the solvent, 
<milled^under diminished pressure, when the whole passed over at 
about 170735 mm. (yield 2 grams). Owng to the small quantity 

0 material available, it could not be further purified and therefore 

1 was converted into the semicarbazone^ which crystallised from 

a CO 0 in rosettes of glistening needles decomposing at 210° 
fund: 0 = 68-6; H = 9-7. req^es C = 68-4 ; 

a = 9-5 per cent.). 

the flask after the steam distiUation of 
grams) yielded wolongifolio acid meltuig at 136’ (yield 4-1 


4t7 2 
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Conversion of LongifoUc Acid into iaoLongifolic Acid. 

On treatment with mineral acids, longifoUo acid was converted 
into isolongifolic acid. The following method was found to be the 
most convenient. A mixture of longifolic acid (6 grams) 
hydrogen bromide dissolved in acetic acid (saturated at 0 °; 15 
grams) was heated in a sealed tube at 200 ° for four hours. On tbe 
addition of water, a viscid oU separated which rapidly became pasty. 
The aqueous solution was decanted and the semi-solid residue 
dissolved in hot formic acid, when, on keeping, a crystalline acid ipas 
slowly deposited. This was purified by repeated crystallisation 
from acetic acid, when pure isolongifolic acid was ultimately 
obtained melting at 136°. The identity of the acid was confirmed 
by the method of mixed melting point and by analysis (Found; 
C = 75-6; H = lO-l. Calc., C = 75-6; H === 10-0 per cent.). 

isoLongifolic acid was also formed when longifolic acid was 
heated with concentrated sulphuric acid at 130° for a short time 
or boiled with sulphuric acid {d 1 * 6 ). Considerable carbonisatioa 
took place during these experiments and therefore the process m 
not suitable for the preparation of the acid. 

Longifolamide. 

A mixture of longifolic acid (15 grams), dissolved in benzene 
(150 C.C.), and phosphorus pentachloride (15 grams) was heated on 
the water-bath for half an hour. The cooled reaction mixture was 
saturated with dry ammonia and kept for some hours, ammonia 
being passed into the liquid from time to time. After remaining 
over-night, water was added and the benzene was separated and 
repeate^y washed with dilute sodium hydroxide solution to remove 
unchanged acid, dried, and evaporated, when a viscid oil remained 
which on trituration with light petroleum crystallised. The amide 
was collected, drained on porous porcelain to remove a little adherent 
oil, and purified by crystallisation from light petroleum. The yield 
was very poor and a considerable quantity of acid was recovered. 

Longifolamidt crystallised in rosettes of glistening needles which 
melted sharply at 133° (Found : I^T = 6*4. C 14 H 23 ON requ^ 
N — 6*3 per cent.). In view of the low melting point of the amide 
it appeared probable that it was a mixture of the amides of longhohc 
and wolongifoKc acids. Attempts to sejiarate these by fractiona 
crystallisation were unsuccessful, but that the amide was a mixture 
was confirmed by the fact that on hydrolysis by the 
method a mixture of longifolic and isolongifolic acids re^ ■ 
small quantity of the amide recovered from the hydrolysis a ^ 
origitial melting point, and therrfore preferential hydro yshi 
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not taken placje. An attempt to convert the amide into the amine 
jjy the Hoffmann reaction was unsuccessful, the greater portion 
of the amide being recovered unchanged. 

From longifolamide a urethine was obtained by Jeffreys’s 
method {ATticf. CJiETn, «/., 1899, 22, 14), The amide (5 grams), 
(jissolved in. methyl alcohol (15 c.c.), was cooled in a freezing 
mixture, sodium methoxide (methyl alcohol 25 c.c. ; sodium 1’04 
grams) added, and the mixture treated immediately with bromine 
(3-62 grams). After wanning on the water-bath for ten minutes, 
the solution was neutralised with acetic acid and the alcohol 
removed, when a viscid oil remained. This was taken up 
with ether, the ether dried and evaporated, and the residua] oil 
distilled under diminished pressure (46 mm.), when the greater 
portion passed over at 223 — 225°. The urethane, was an ex- 
tremely viscid oU which, after keeping for some months, solidified. 
It was excessively soluble in all organic solvents and could not be 
recrystallised. It melted somewhat indefinitely at about 60°, a 
value which is subject to revision, since the substance was evidently 
not quite pure (Found : N = 5-3. CigHasOgN requires N = 5»6 
per cent.). 

isoicwigri/oZawiZidc.— woLongifolic acid (1 gram) was treated with 
a slight excess of phosphorus trichloride at 30°. When the reaction 
was complete the excess of the trichloride was removed in a vacuum, 
and the residual oU was dissolved in benzene, decanted from the 
phosphorous acid, and mixed with a slight excess of aniline in 
benzene solution. After remaining over-night, the solvent was 
emoved and the residual solid triturated with dilute hydrochloric 
icid and collected. It was purified by crystallisation from benzene, 
n which it was only sparingly soluble in the cold, when Smlongu 
oknilide separated in fine needles which melted at 197° (Found : 

^f = 4*9. C^H^ON requires N = 4*7 per cent.). 

IfVheu longifolic acid was subjected to the same series of reactions, 
lu anilide was obtained which melted at about 120°. Fractional 
irystallisation resulted in the separation of # small quantity of the 
)ure aniUde of wolongifolic acid melting at 197°, but aU attempts to 
ifiparate the anihde of longifolic acid in a pure state were unsuccess- 
j the two anilides forming apparently a eutectic mixture. 

Oxidation of IxyngifoUc Acid with Potassium Permanganate. 

A large number of experiments were made with the object of 
satisfactory method for the oxidation of longifolic acid 
permanganate. As has ahready been mentioned, 
oxidation was in all cases a viscid, tminvitiug 
^ ^ ich could not he induced to crystallise and from which 
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X 11* could not be obtained on treatment with & 

A brief account iE given of sedation „f 
^^Uylsuccinic acid and of the crystalline acid of the form.U 

^‘r^^one experiment, a solution of longifolic acid (25 grams) h 
aqueous sodium carbonate (10 grams Na,C03) was heated on the 
TOter-bath and potassium permanganate solution (o per cent. 
S^O l graduallfadded. The oxidation, which proceeded airly 
S?y* at &st, became very slow after the addition of about hall 
Se permanganate solution, and at least twelve hours ivere 
IJhLl for its completion. The manganese dio^de was separated 
«.nA the clear golden-yellow solution concentrated to a small bulk 
and the cl g y acidification, a viscid oil separated, which 

I5 grtms). The brown resinous acid, which on cooling in a freezing 
Sr“ set to the consistency of colophony and was .somewhal 
W^opic, was dissolved in excess of ammonia, and the solution, 
aS fror^ a little insoluble oil, was concentrated on the water. 
E A crystalline solid was slowly deposited and after reniamjeg 
Vlit In the ice-chest was collected (yield 0-05 gram). Iht 
over-night crystellisation from acetic acid, fmm 

Mid was puriM y P ^ j striated, iridescent prisms 
which solvent it was oUainca in la o , 
which melted at 244 “ Found; C 72 o, 74 4 , 11 


eitea at ^ , i 

. _ 79.^- H — 8*4 TJer cent.). - 

C10H14O2 reqmr discussed on p. 2646 , wa.s found to be a 

ethyl acetate or acetic acid. It am not yi 

“¥b. i™. .fch ‘W" 

.nd tb. ,~.v.r.d .o,d i.„ 

by treatment rvith alcohol and sulphuri pressure (29 ram.) 

On fractionation of tHc ester un er remainder o: 

after a small fraction had passed “o yielding no homo 

the oil distilled irregularly between 200—- . y 

which boiled below 200“ had a 
It was M«ly-cl f h alcohoU^^^^ 
and the resulting acid which ^as 

completely on removal of the solvent. _i,:eh separated from *•* 

E the iaringly soluble calcium -h wfo^^ 

boiling ^lution. MUr as na-dimethy 

melted sharply at 139—140 ana was 


This acid, the 
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snccinic acid by analysis (Found: C = 48-9; H = 6:9. Gale., 
C = 49*3; H = 6*9 per cent.) and by the preparation of the anilk 
acid melting at 189 — 190® and the anil melting at 85 — 87® (compare 
Perkin, T., 1898, 73, 842). The filtrate from which the sparingly 
soluble salt of flw-dimethylsuccinic add had been separated 
yielded a small quantity of an acid which melted at about 127®, 
but it was not obtained in sufficient quantity for purification. 

d-Longif’l : 2-dione [Longifquinone), ^15^22^2* 

Xhe ether extract containing the neutral oil from the oxidation of 
longfiolene (see p. 2652) was well washed with sodium hydroxide 
solution to remove all traces of acid and with water and dried over 
potassium carbonate. The pale yellow viscid oil remaining after 
the removal of the ether was repeatedly distilled under diminished 
pressure (43 mm.), wffien ultimately two main fractions resulted, 
boiling at 140 — 1^° and 210 — 240®. The first fraction consisted 
essentially of unchanged hydrocarbon, whilst the second, which was 
sulphur -yellow in colour and exhibited a strong greenish -yellow 
fluorescence when viewed in a thin film, partly crystallised on keep- 
ing. The solid was collected, drained on porous porcelain, and 
recrystallised from alcohol, when the quinone separated in sulphur- 
yellow needles which melted at 93 — 94®. If a dilute alcoholic 
solution of the quinone was allow ed to evaporate slowly, the quinone 
was obtained in massive rhombohedra (Found: C = 76-8, 77-1; 
H = 9-5, 9*7, requires C = 76-9 ; H — 9*4 per cent.). 

: 2-dtone was readily soluble irr all the ordinary organic 
media with the exception of alcohol, in w'hieh it wbs somewhat 
sparingly soluble in the cold. It was quite insoluble in water or in 
alkalis. In small quantities it distilled uncliangcd at the ordinary 
pressure. It dissolved in nitric acid (d 1-4) and was precipitated 
unchanged on the addition of water. It was not attacked by 
potassium permanganate solution in cither acid or alkaline solution 
even on boiling, and it did not react with bromine at the ordinary 
temperature. As has already been mentioned, it was not oxidised 
by hydi’ogen peroxide when heated with 1 his reagent in acetic acid 
solution. It did not react with benzaldehyde or piperonal in alkaline 
solution nor with amyl nitrite in acid solution. 

The rrmtosemicarhazone^ prepared in the usual manner, crystallised 
from dilute acetic acid in rosettes of very pale yellow’ needles w hich 
^ftened at 188® and decomposed at 214—216® (Found : N = 14*6. 

requires N = 14-6 per cent,). An examination of the 
fflomer-liquor from wffiich the semicarbazone had been separated 
^ cated the presence of a second semicarbazone w hich has not up 
w the present been investigated. 
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The mm>pUnylhydraz<m was precipitated as a spangly schtfe, 
vellow crystalline powder when the qumone was warned on 
Lter-bath with a solution of phenylhydrazme in acetic acii It 
^^llised from alcohol in thin, iridescent plates « 

1m_ 130° (Found: 0 = 77-6; H = 8-4; N = 9-1. C^ON, 

. r -- 77 -R- H = 8‘6* N — 8-6 per cent.). 

in long, yellow, prismatic needles which melted at 159 (Found: 

Br = io-a C,A,ON,Br requires Br = 19-9 ]^r cent h 

The obtained in quantitative yie d when he 

auhmne was heated on the water-bath m alcohohc solution with » 
St excess of hydroxylamine hydrochlonde for some hours. It 
purified- by crystalLtion from light petroleum m which it 

needles which decomposed at 22^227 (“ . ^ 

H = 9-2; N = 5-7. CijHjjOjN requires ’(.i, i- ’ 

W = 5-6 per cent ) A careful examination of the mother-hquois 
tom which the oxime had been separated reveled the presence j 
a^ond oxime, which melted at about 180“. The quantity obtamed 
was too small for further investigation. 

The monoxime dissolved in dilute sodium hydro^de solution, 
vielding a yellow solution from which it was precipitated by cMhon 
Soride It was insoluble in mineral acids and its alcohohc soktion 
iveto colour with ferric chloride. In alcohoUc solution ,t wa, 
strongly dextrorotatory, [a]^ + 121-3 being observed. 

The ocelyl derivative crystallised from methyl alcohol m 
prisms melting at 127 . 

Action of o-Phenylenediamine on d-Longif-l : 2-di<Me. 

The quinone was found to react very 
diamine In one experiment, the qumone was (taolved m 
acid and boiled for four hours with an excess 
hydrochloride. When the solution was 

water, an oil separated which 7 metlivl alcohol, beiui 

collected and purified by ^^y^^allisation from meth^ aho 
obtained in colourless, glistening needles ^^lA m ^ 

The quinoxaline derivative of the quinone was H,,, 

but Lolved in concentrated hydrochlonc 
solution, and was reprecipitated on “0 with wateM 
C = 82-7 ; H = 8-8. requires C = 82-3 , B - » 

Seduction of d-iouflt/-l : 2-dionc. , 

When zinc dust was yeltoi 

the ouinone (1 gram) in acetic acid (25 c.c.), the yen 
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appeared, and on heating for fifteen minutes a colourless solution 
obtained. After filtering from unchanged zinc dust, the acetic 
jcid solution was diluted with water, when d-l<mgif-hol-2-ane 
jlowly crystallised in colourless needles. After crystallimtion from 
[jilute alcohol, it melted at 115 — U7° (Found : C = 76*7; H — 10-2. 
C15H24O2 req^uires C == 76-5 ; H = 10-2 per cent.). In alcoholic 
Bolution, Wd" + 100-8® was observed. 

The alcohol was found to be very readily soluble in all the ordinary 
organic solvents and quite insoluble in water. Both in solution and 
^ the dry state it was very readily oxidised by the air with regenera- 
ition of quinone. In alcoholic solution it gave no colour with 
Wc chloride. In dry chloroform solution it was not attacked by 
3roinine, but in presence of moisture oxidation to the quinone took 
place. * 

The same product was also formed when the quinone was reduced 
Bith zinc dust in alcoholic ammonia solution or by sodium in amyl- 
ilcoholic solution. It was not found possible to reduce the second 
bto-group. 

When boiled with acetic anhydride, the alcohol was readily 
wetylated with formation of d-acetyl-longif-l‘Ol-2-one. This 
Bubstance was, however, much more readily prepared by the 
reduction of the quinone with zinc dust in the presence of acetic 
inhydride. The acetyl derivative crystallised from either dilute 
icetic acid or dilute alcohol in colourless prisms which melted at 
90— 9r (Found : C — 73-0 ; H = 9*7. Ci7H26^3 requires C = 73-4 ; 
6 = 9*3 per cent.). 

hoi-LoTigiforic Acid, 

The quinone was readily oxidised by a mixture of nitric and 
julphuric acids. In one experiment, the quinone (8 grams) was 
wlded gradually to a mixture of nitric acid (d 1-4; 10 c.c.) and 
sulphuric acid (d 1-84; 2 c.c.); the ketone rapidly passed into 
solution, the temperature being kept at about 10® by cooling in ice. 
fhe clear yellow solution was kept for about thirty minutes and 
hen poured on to ice, when a caseous, white^ crystalline precipitate 
leparated. This was collected, well washed with water, and dis- 
lolved in an excess of barium hydroxide solution, when a small 
[uantity of a sparingly soluble red barium salt remained undis» 
o ved. This was removed, the clear filtrate acidified, and the 
^id collects and recrystallised from ethyl acetate, from which it 
«i»rated in glistening, iridescent rhombohedra (Found : C — 67-1, 
^ , H = 8-8, 9-2. requires C = 67-1 ; H = 8-9 per 

™ In alcoholic solution, [a]f — 23-47°. 

U-iongt/ortc acid sintered at 217° and melted with slight decom- 
on at 225—227°. It was very readiiy soluble in methyl or 

4 u* 
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ethyl alcohol, acetone, or acetic acid, somewhat readily soluble 15 
hot ethyl acetate, but very sparingly soluble in other solvent* 
Its alkaline solution was stable to potassium permanganate, 
in acetic acid solution it did not absorb bromine, nor was it attacked 
by chromic acid in the same solvent even in boiling solution. 

When the acid was heated on the water-bath with acetyl chloride 
for a short time and the excess of acetyl chloride removed under 
diminished pressure, a viscid oil remained which on keeping slowly 
crystallised in fine needles. Owing to its excessive solubility in ai] 
solvents, attempts to purify this substance were unguccessfu] 
but there can be little doubt that it was the arikydrid^ of the acid 
It was insoluble in cold alkalis, but on boiling with water it was 
reconverted into 1- a-longif oric acid. On treatment of the anhydride 

n^th aniline in benzene solution the anilic acid was obtained as ac 
amorphous, white powder which could not be obtained crystalline 
The methyl ester, prepared from the silver salt by treatment vifcli 
methyl iodide in the usual manner, crystallised from alcohol ia 
bayonet-shaped needles which melted at 94 — 95® (Found : C 69-0’ 
H = 9-6. C 17 H 28 O 4 requires C = 68-9 ; H = 9*5 per cent.). 

Action of Hydrogen Bromide on X-x-I/myiforic Acid. l^^^Longijori 
Acid. 

The a-acid (1 gram) was mixed with a solution of hydxogei 
bromide in acetic acid (saturated at 0®, 5 o.c.) and heated in a mh 
tub© at 140® for three hours. The clear brown solution was pours 
into water, when an acid rapidly crystallised. It was purified h 
recrystallisation from dilute alcohol, when it was obtained in well 
formed, prismatic needles (Found ; C = 67*1 ; H = 8-5. CigHyO, 
lequixes C — 67T; H= 8-9 per cent.). In alcoholic solution, ii 
was l»vorotatory, [a]g“ —49-3®. 

l-^-Longiforic acid melted at 197 — 198®, sintering slightly belo^ 
this temperature. It was very readily soluble in the orditiaij 
organic solvents with the exception of cold formic acid, in which il 
was very sparingly soluble. The catcium salt, which was amorphous, 
was characterised by the fact that it was readily soluble in colt 
water, but only sparingly soluble in hot. 

On titration with standard alkali, 0'1652 gram neutralised 7-8 c.e 
of a standard solution of potassium hydroxide, whereas a dihaa* 
acid, CJ 5 H 24 O 4 , should neutralise 7-7 c.c. 

Unlik e the a-acid, 1-^-1 on gif oric acid did not yield an 
when treated with acetyl chloride. An attempt was 
reconvert it into the a-acid by treatment with acetic anhy 
but the was recovered unchanged after having been heated w 
this reagent for six hours at 220 ® in a sealed tube. 
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like the a-acid, the p-acid was stable to potaasium permanganate 
in alkaline solution and in chloroform solution it did not absorb 
bromine. methyl ester, prepared from the silver salt, was a 
viscid oil which was not further examined. 

Action of Bromine on l-ix-Longiforic Acid. 

In one experiment, the acid (1-6 grams) was mixed with phosphorus 
cntaohloride (2-7 grams) and after the formation of the acid chloride 
complete, bromine (2 grams) was added and the mixture 
eated in a sealed tube at 100°. The bromine rapidly disappeared 
■nd after two hours the cooled bromination product was poured 
nto formic acid. A deep purple solution resulted and after warm- 
ngon the water-bath nntil the acid chloride was completely decom- 
)08ed the solution was kept over-night, when a hard, black, crystal- 
Ine cake had separated. This was collected, ground up with dilute 
»dium carbonate solution, and the deep purple solid which remained 
mdissolved was removed. On acidification, the colourless alkaline 
;olution deposited a caseous, white precipitate, which after drying 
m porous porcelain melted at 196°. It was recrystallised from 
'ormic acid, when it melted at 197—198° and was identified as 
-^-longiforic acid. The purple solid which was insoluble in alkali 
jould not be obtained crystalline and was not further examined. 


Action of Hydrogen Bromide on d-LongifA : 2-d:tonc. 

Th^quinone (5 grams) was mixed with an acetic acid solution of 
hydrogen bromide (saturated at 0° ; 15 c.c.) and heated in a sealed 
tube at 160° for ten hours. The pale brown solution was evaporated 
on the water-bath to remove the volatile acids, when a viscid, 
brown oil remained. The oil was dissolved in ether and the ethereal 
extract well washed with sodium carbonate solution, dried, and 
evaporated. The residual oil, which could not bo induced to 
ttystallise, was a mixture of unattacked quinone, which was identified 
by Its characteristic phenylhydrazone, and a substance containing 
bromino. The latter substance could not be obtained pure. 

a acidification, the alkaline solution deposited a brown oil ; 
was taken up with ether, the ether dried and evaporated, and 
e residual oil dissolved in ammonia. On treatment of the boiling, 
y alkaline solution with calcium chloride, a sparingly soluble 
brown calcium salt separated. This was removed and! 
alt ( ’ ]{\ deposited a colourless, crystalline calcium 

alt decomposition of the crystalline calcium 

irvstalliRAH separated which slowly 

i^erahk ri'ffi P^^cation of the acid was attended with con- 
cuaculty owing to its ready solubility in solvente and its 

4u*2 
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tendency to be deposited as an oil. The followg method 
ultimately adopted, although not altogether satisfactory and ia. 
volviug considerable loss of material. 

After draining on porous porcelain, the crude acid, which oob, 
tained a viscid, oily impurity, was dissolved in dry ether and the 
solution allowed to evaporate slowly, when the acid crystallised in 
glistening prisms which were, however, still contaminated with a 
trace of oil. After two further crystallisations from ether, the acid 
was finally twice recrystallised from dilute acetic acid, when it was 
obtained in prisms melting at 88 — 90° (Found ; C ~ 71*6, 713 ' 
H == 9-7, 9’7. C 15 H 24 O 3 requires C = 714; H — 9-5 per cent.)! 
This new ocid, which was quite stable to potassium permanganate 
in alkaline solution, reacted readily with semioarbazide acetate to 
yield a semicarbazone which decomposed at about 207°, Owing to 
the very small quantity of material available, it could not be further 
investigated,* 

Action of Benzenemlphonyl CMoride on d-Longif-l ; 2-diom> 
Tnonoxifne. 

In one experiment, the oxime (7*3 grams) was dissolved in pun 
dry pyridine (25 c.c.) and to the solution benzenesulphonyl chloride 
{7*3 grams) was added all at once. The reaction mixture became 
warm and the colour slowly changed from brown to purple. After | 
thirty minutes, a further quantity of pyridine (25 c.c.) was added 
to the mixture, which was then heated for one hour ontheVater- 
bath, the purple colour disappearing and a dirty brown solution 
being obtained. The cooled liquid was poured into dilute sulphuric 
acid (25 per cent. ; 200 c.c.), when a viscid, reddish-brown oil 
separated. The clear acid solution was decanted, and the oil 
extracted with ether, when a crystalline solid (A) remained un- 
dissolved (yield 6 grams). 

The ether, which was deep red in colour, was evaporated and the 

* In view of the possible relationship of this keto-acid to the keto-acid, 
CjtHjaO], prepared by Manasae (foe. ci<.) (see p. 2648) from camphorquincme, 
the action of sulphuric acid on d-longif-1 ; 2-dione was investigated, sine® 
it was hoped that the above -mezitioned keto-acid might be obtaine w ® 
better yield. At the ordinary temperature, the quinone dissolved ^ ^ 
acid, yielding a yellow solution, which became red on keeping and ^ ^ 

into water deposited a purple solid. When the reaction was 
proceed at 0® and the acid solution was poured on to ice, a 
resulted from which a small quantity of a neutral colourless soil 
This crystallised from alcohol in serrated prisma melting at 142 
evolution of gas. The amount obtained was too small for 
greater part of the quinone appeared to be aulphonated and no 
keto-acid melting at 88 — 90° was formed. 
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residual red oil triturated with dilute potassium hydroxide solution, 
the portion remaining undissolred being added to A. The alkaline 
filtrate was saturated with carbon dioxide, when a small quantity 
of a colourless solid separated which was identified as unattacked 
oxime. 

On acidification of the potassium carbonate solution a crystalline 
acid separated. This was collected and recrystallised from a 
mixture of benzene and light petroleum, when it was obtained in 
glistening leaflets which melted at 127° and was identified as the 
cpw-dcid described below. 

The main product of the reaction (A) was purified by repeated 
siystallisation from alcohol (90 per cent.), when it was ultimately 
obtained in faintly brown, glistening, prismatic needles which melted 
It 182—183° and decomposed slightly above this temperature. 
For analysis, it was dried at 100° [Found : C = 72-4 ; H = 9*2 * 
N = 5-9; M,m freezing benzene, == 492 (mean). C 3 oH^ 03 N 2 ,H 2 d 
requires C = 72*3 ; H — 9*2 ; N = 5*6 per cent. ; M == 498j. 

When dried at 120° until constant in weight, the substance gave 
figures approximating to those required for the anhydrous substance 
but slight decomposition appeared to have taken place, although 
the melting point was unaltered (Found : C = 75*9 ; H = 9-2 
requires C = 75*0; H = 9*2 per cent.). In benzene 
solution, [a]}r + 81*67° was observed. The probable constitution 
bf this substance has already been discussed (p. 2649). 

I The’anhydride, which was quite insoluble in cold alkalis, was not 
Attacked by hot alcoholic ammonia, but when warmed for a short 
me with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution it was rapidly 
pwjomposed. The solution, which was pale yeUow in colour, was 
iiluted with water, when a very small quantity of an oil separated - 
his was taken up with ether (A) and the alkaline hquid evaporated 
the water-bath until free from alcohol. The cold solution was 
feted with carbon dioxide and the solid which separated was 
crystallisation from light petroleum, it melted at 
Identified as d-longif-l ; 2-dionemonoxime by 
uversion into the acetyl derivative melting at 127 °. 
n acidification of the potassium carbonate solution with acetic 
till? 1 separated, llis was collected and purified 

K Wt ^ r petroleum, 

lilting It solvents it was obtained in glistening leaflets 

teed constitution of which has already been dis- 

like otdinftJ’r. ^ ^luble m water, but very readily soluble in 

It yielded 

but amorphous, barium, calcium, and copper salts. 
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On titration it was found to be a monobasio acid (Found : C = 72'4| 
H = 9*2; N = 5-8 ; 3f = 249’2. CijHjjOgN requires C = 72*3| 
H 9-2; N 6-6 per cent.; M = 249). 

Ail attempts to hydrolyse the cyano-acid to the oorrespondbjg 
dibasic acid were unsuccessful. 

The ether extract (A) yielded on evaporation a viscid, yellow oil 
which, when boiled for a short time with hydrochloric acid, wag 
converted into the cyano-acid. There can therefore be little doubt 
that it was the methyl ester of this acid. 

It may be mentioned that the cyano-acid was also formed from 
the anhydride when the latter was heated with sodium carbonate 
solution or with acetic anhydride. When acetic anhydride wag 
used, the cyano-acid was accompanied by the acetyl derivative of tbe 
oxime. 

The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Mr. P. H. Guest, 
Manager, the Turpentine Factory, Jallo, for supplying him with 
lai^ quantities of the sesquiterpene, and to his assistants, Messrs, 
(aopal Rau and Ghose, for the care with which they made the 
numerous analyses required during the progress of the work. 

The Forest Research Institute and College, 

Dehra Dun. [Received^ August I3r/t, 1923.} 


CCCVI . — Studies on Starch, Part I, The Nature of 
Polymerised Amylose and of Amylopectin. 

By Abthub Robert Ling and Dinshaw Rattonji Nanji. 

IrUrod/uction. 

The object of the work now presented is to throw further light on 
the vex^ question of the chemical nature of starch, and so arrive 
at some definite conclusions regarding the constitution of that 
polysaccharide. 

Our knowledge concerning the chemistry of the polysaccharides, 
to which class starch-^the ^st important reserve carbohydrate 
in the vegetable kingdom — belongs, despite the fact that it has 
occupied the attention of chemists for upwards of a century, is 
far less precise than that of most compounds in the domain of bo; 
called organic chemistry. Nor is the reason far to seek. The 
polysaccharides as we know them in nature mostly occur in the 
colloidi^ state, and they fail to respond to methods of attack which 
have proved so fruitful in the case of the simpler compounds. The 
number of memoirs which have been published containing an account 
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i investigations carried out to solve the chemical nature of starch— 

® minting only those of the first order— amounts to many himdreds. 
Indeed if cellulose be excepted (with which starch is closely related 
a chemical though not in a physiological sense), the literature 
^ starch is perhaps more voluminous than that of any other chemical 

substance. 

The greater part of the knowledge we possess of starch has been 
derived from a study of its hydrol 3 rtic products under the influence 
of acids and of enzymes, and in the majority of cases the enzyme 
employed has been malt diastase. In view of what we now know, 
however, it is not surprising that in these circumstances abortive 
conclusions have been arrived at, for it has been established with 
certainty that starch consists of at least two constituents, each of 
which is attacked by malt diastase, giving rise to products which are 
very difficult to separate. That the problem has not been solved 
earlier is largely due to the failure of workers to recognise these 
facts. Yet researches such as those of C. O’Sullivan and of Horace 
X Brown will always stand out as classics in chemical literature, 
and the experimental data brought forward in them are not without 
value. Indeed we owe an immense debt to these pioneer workers 
for the methods they devised of attacking the problem. 

In ordinary works on chemistry starch and other cognate poly- 
saccharides are usually represented by the formula (CgHioOsln or 
they are regarded as mixtures of substances of different degrees of 
hydration, + H 3 O, the limiting formula being reached 

when » is of infinite magnitude. 

The fact that starch as we know it in the form of granules consists 
of more than one substance was first pointed out by C. Nageli 
(“DieSUrkekorner,” Zurich, 1858), who believed that starch granules 
are formed in the plastids of plants by intussusception and that the 
outer layer of the granules is the older and the poorer in the elements 
of water. He brought forward experimental evidence showing that 
this outer layer consists of a substance to which he gave the name 
starch cellulose, whilst he furnished other evidence showing that the 
inner portion is composed of a substance to which he gave the name 
granulose, the latter being that constituent of the granules which 
when dissolved in water gives a clear blue solution on addition of 
iodine. A. Meyer (“ Untersuchungen fiber die Stfirkekomer,” Jena, 
1895) maintains that starch granules are formed in the same manner 
as crystals, by apposition. Again, however, Meyer emphasises 
the view that the granules consist of two substances, a-amylose — ^the 
outer portion — and p-amylose the inner portion. These two sub- 
stances he believed to differ from one another in their d^^ree of 
hydration. 
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The most definite observations of the constituents of starch 
granules are those of the French workers, notably Maquenne and 
Roux, Mme Gatin-Gruzewska, and Fouard. Maquenne and Rouj 
{Ann. Chim. Phys., 1904, [viii], X 109; 1906, [vui], 9, 179) state 
that the inner portion of the granules consists of a substance which 
they call “ amylocellulose ” or amylose.” It is the granulose of 
Nftgeli and is said to be completely converted into maltose in presence 
of malt diastase. They state that it is present in starch grannies 
to the extent of 80 per cent, in different degrees of hydration, ita 
solubility in water varying pan passu with the latter. The second 
constituent is that forming the external portion of the grannlea, 
and for this they propose the name “ amylopectin/^ It gives a 
viscous paste when heated with water. The property of starch 
granules of forming a paste with water is indeed ascribed to amylo- 
pectin. Mme Gatin -Gruzew^ska (Compt. rejid. Soc. biol, 1908, 64, 
178 ; Compt. rend., 1908, 146, 540) described two methods of isolating 
amylopectin consisting in treating starch granules with alkali (see 
p. 2674). The amylose is dissolved, leaving the amylopectin, 
Amylopectin is said to form 40 — 45 per cent, of the substances 
contained in the granules. Maquenne* [Compt, rend., 1908, 146, 
542) suggests that Mme Gruzewska’s values for the percentage of 
amylopectin are too high. 

Fouard has published a series of papers on the colloidal properties 
of starch {Compt. rend., 1907, 144, 501, 1366; 1908, 146, 285, 978; 
1908, 147, 813, 931 ; 1909, 148, 502). In the first place, he shows 
that acids extract a certain quantity but not all of the phosphate 
content of starch granules. The remainder of the phosphate he 
believed to be in organic combination. We shall have occasion to 
deal with this matter later on in the present paper. He shows also 
that coagulation of a solution of so-called soluble starch is con- 
ditioned by hydrogen-ions and the formation of a solution by 
hydroxyl-ions. It is calculated that the concentration of hydrogen- 
ions required to disturb the equilibrium of a 5 per cent, starch 
solution is represented by ~ 13’5, It is shown that a solution 
of starch may be filtered through a collodion membrane and that 
in this way 55 per cent, of the original starch can be obtained in the 
form of a clear true solution giving an intensely blue homogeneous 
solution and not a precipitate with iodine. When such a clear 
solution of starch is boiled, the specific rotatory power is increased 
from [cl]^ -f 186*1° to + 193-6°. 

A great advance was made in the chemistry of starch in 190 
when F. Schardinger obtained so-called crystalline dextrins 
Klin. Wochenach., 1904, Nr. 8; Zenir. Baht. Parasitent, 1908, 
[ii], 22, 98) by the action of an organism isolated from a retting 
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vat which he named BaciUus macerana. In this way he obtained 
three crystalline dextrins, the yield being 25 per cent, of the starch 
employed. The two chief products were denoted by Schardinger 
dextrin- a and dextrin- p, and of these the a-derivative preponderate^. 
The third dextrin was obtained by dissolving the slime, left after 
separating the a- and p-dextrins, in dilute alcohol. Pringsheim 
and Langhans {Ber., 1912, 45, 2533) and Pringsheim and Eissler 
{ibid.i 1913, 46, 2959) submitted these dextrins to a critical examin- 
ation. They propose to call them amyloses and they find that the 
dextrin- a of Schardinger has a molecular weight represented by the 
formula (CgH 1005 ) 4 . It is therefore a tetra-amylose. When heated 
with acetic anhydride and zinc chloride, it undergoes acetylation and 
depolymerisation, being converted into the acetyl derivative of a 
diamylosc. It is also shown that dextrin- p, when heated with 
acetic anhydride and zinc chloride, is converted into the acetyl 
derivative of a triamylose. Dextrin- p is regarded therefore as a 
hexa-amylose. The amylose from the slime is found also to be a 
hexa-amylose. It belongs to the a-series. 

The amyloses isolated by Pringsheim and his collaborators from 
potato starch are regarded as belonging to two series of a- and 
p-derivatives. They are shown in the following table, the basal 
molecules being within the round brackets, whilst the polymeric 
molecules are within the angular brackets. 


Hexa-amylose (from the slime) 
Tetra-amyloee (from dextrin) .. 
Diamylose 


Hexa-amylose (from dextrin) 
Triamylose 


ft-Series, 


[{C,HioO,),k 

(C.H,o05}, 


Specific rotation. 

[«L. 

139 ^ 

136*8 

136-6 


(S- Series. 

157-9 

■ (C3H.]))Oj)5 151-8 


This table is quoted from “ Die Polysaccharide ’’ (Pringsheim, 
1923, p. 167). The letters a and p affixed to the amyloses were 
not intended by Prinpheim to denote their respective constitutions 
but only to distinguish the members of the tw-o series. By a happy 
coincidence, however, the members of the a-series are those to which 
a-hexa-amylose belongs, whilst the members of the P-series are those 
to which ap-hexa -amylose belonp. 

In the light of these observations, it is suggested by Prinpheim 
and his collaborators that starch and the amyloses consist of basal 
units polymerised to different degrees, the units being held topther 
by subsidiary valencies. The polymeric substances may therefore 
he reprded as co-ordination compounds. 

It "will be noticed that in the above table the final units are of two 
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kinds, a diamylose and a triamylose, a point of special significance 
in connexion with our own observations. 

Attention may here be directed to the fact that.Karrer and his 
collaborators differ from Pringsheim’s views on the constitution of 
starch and the amyloses. Thus Karrer and Burklin {Hdv. Chim. 
Ada, 1922, 5, 181) believe that a-hexa-amylose consists of maltose 
anhydride molecules, (Ci 2 H 3 o^io) 3 > regard starch as 

polymerised maltose anhydride. Support for this view is afforded 
by the observation of Karrer and Nageli {Hd'o. Chim. Acta, 1921, 
4 , lj69) that by the action of acetyl bromide on the polyamyloses in 
presence of a little glacial acetic acid hepta-aeetylbromomaltose is 
produced, from which maltose can be obtained when it is shaken with 
silver carbonate and subsequently hydrolysed. 

In 1894 Tanret {Gompt. rend., 119, 158) obtained a substance, 
which he named laevoglucosan, by heating picein, a glucoside, with 
barium hydroxide at 100° for several hours. Pictet and Sarasin 
{Compt. rend., 1918, 166, 38) prepared the same substance by 
distilling starch or cellulose under diminished pressure. Karrer 
{Hdv. Chim, Acta, 1920, 3, 258) showed that it is formed by heating 
p-glucose. Irvine and Oldham (T., 1921, 120, 1744) therefore call 
it p*glucosan. 

Pictet and Cramer (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1920, 3, 649) believe 
p-glucosan to have the following constitution : 


nH-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH-CH(OH)-CH2 


This constitutional formula <1, 4> ~ (1, 6) anhydroglucose has 
been established by Irvine and Oldham {loc. cit.), who employed 
the methylation method. 

Whether p-glucosan may be regarded as a basal unit of poly- 
merised starch or cellulose seemed doubtful, seeing that its mode of 


preparation, is such as to render intramolecular changes by no 
means improbable. 

It is interesting, however, to note that another anhydroglucose 
(glucosan) was obtained by Gelis {Compt. rend., 1860, 51, 331) by 
heating dextrose at 170°. Pictet and Castan {Helv, Chim. Acta, 
1920, 3, 645) obtained the same substance by heating glucose in a 
partial vacuum at 150°. On account of its labile properties, they 
believe it to contain an ethylene-oxide ring and suggest that it has 
the constitution 


;h-ch-ch(OH)-ch*ch(OH)-cHj*oh 


or < 1; 4> —(1,2) anhydroglucose. 
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By heating together equimolecular proportions of p*glucosan 
and Gelis's glucosan, Pictet (BuU, 8oc. chim., 1920 [iv], 27, 650) 
obtained a dextrin which when boiled with oxalic acid yielded a 
syrup from which maltose was isolated in the form of its octanitratei. 

Of other recent work on the polysaccharides, that of Irvine and 
his school deserves special mention. This has been summarised 
in an address to Section B of the British Association (1922) and 
also in a lecture to the Chemical Society (this vol., p. 898). 

The Constituents of Starch Granules, 

It has been stated already that starch granules consist of at least 
two substances, amylose and amylopectin, which together constitute 
the major portion of the granules. In the case of the starches of 
potato and arrowroot, amylose and amylopectin are practically the 
sole constituents. It will be shown later that these two constituents 
give rise to different intermediate products when hydrolysed in the 
presence of enzymes. Both, however, give the same ultimate 
product, glucose, w^hen hydrolysed in presence of acids. 

It should here be mentioned that Prof^or Schryver, in a private 
communication, has informed us that he has isolated a hemic ellulose 
fiom wheat starch, but at present we are without details of his work. 
They are contained, we understand, in a paper now in the press.* 
We may say that we find that certain starches, notably those of 
barley, wheat, and rice, contain besides amylose and amylop^tin 
other carbohydrates and as a result of a general examination of these 
substances they would appear to be of the nature of hemicelluloses. 
They can be separated by treating starch paste with certain enzymes. 
We are concerned here, however, more particularly with potato 
starch, and arrowroot starch, the granules of which consist almost 
entirely of amylose and amylopectin. As a result of work we have 
carried out on other starches, namely, those of wheat, barley, rice, 
and maize, we are able to state that the ratio of amylose to amylo- 
pectin is constant in all these starches, namely, 2:1, and there is 
no fundamental difference so far as these two constituents are 
concerned in any of the starches we have examined. However, the 
absolute percentages of these constituents may vary widely according 
to the quantity present of the other constituents above referred to. 

When starch is incinerated, the ash is found to consist principally 
of silica and phosphates, both of which play an important role in 
plant metabolism. The straws of the Graminece contain aa much as 

* Papers on this subject by Claysen and Schryver emd by Schryver and 
'^omas have appeared since this paper was sent in for publication {Biotkem. 

> 1923 , 17 , 4 & 3 , 497 ). 
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2 per cent, of siUca, whilst in the case of rice straw the quantity 
is as much as 6 per cent. 

As regards phosphoric acid, we have already referred to Fouard’s 
observations {loc, cit.) on the presence of phosphate in starch 
granules, but so far as we are aware no one has up to the present 
directed attention to the presence of silica. Bearing in mind the 
fact that phytin is a phosphoric ester of inositol, it seems highly 
probable, arguing by analogy, that the phosphate present in one 
of the substances which forms the outer layer of starch granules 
namely, amylopectin, is also combined as an ester, and to this is 
probably to he ascribed the property of forming a jelly which is one 
of the characteristics of amylopectin. In support of this view, we 
find that in the well-known method of preparing so-called soluble 
starch according to Lintner’s instructions, namely, treating starch 
granules with 7 per cent, hydrochloric acid for a week, the acid 
liquid contains phosphoric acid. In all probability the silica is also 
removed, but it would be deposited in an insoluble condition. This 
deposition of silica is indeed to be observed when the starches of 
rice, wheat, and barley are hydrolysed with acids. In the case of 
the starches of potato and fcowroot, the quantity of silica is so small 
that it is not noticeable, and clear solutions are obtained. The 
phosphoric acid appears, then, to be associated with amylopectin, 
whilst the silica is in all probability associated with other substances 
of the nature of hemicelluloses. It has been shown previously by 
Fembach and Wolff (Seventh Intemat. Cong. Appl. Chem., 1909, 
Sect. VI, B, 124) that when a 5 per cent, starch paste is heated with 
hydrogen peroxide and ammonia solution or traces of certain salts, 
the paste rapidly liquefies. In all probability, under these conditions 
the phosphoric acid group is split off and liquefaction ensues. Samec 
{Kdll. Chem. 1914, 6, 23) has shown that amylopectin 

contains phosphorus, whilst amylose is free from phosphorus. 
Northrop and Nelson [J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, 38, 472), dealing 
with the question of phosphoric acid in starch, isolated an ester 
containing 5-3 per cent, of phosphorus. This observation has an 
important bearing on our own work, as will be seen later. Kerb 
{Biochem. Z., 1919, 100, 8) describes the preparation of phosphoric 
esters from ordinary soluble starch, and he finds that the phosphoric 
group is not easily removed from these esters. Thus their solutions 
do not give a precipitate with magnesia mixture or with molybdio 
acid unlras they have been previously treated with hydrogen peroxide 
and a little nitric acid in presence of a trace of iron salts according 
to tlie method of Mendel and Neuberg {Biochem. Z.^ 1915, 71, 196). 

Even polymerised amylose, the substance forming the interior 
portion, of starch granules, may be to some extent esterified with 
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phosphoric acid. Fembach (Cotnpt. rend,, 1904, 138 , 428) has shown 
that potato starch granules, especially the lighter ones, contain a 
nucleus relatively rich in phosphorus, on which is superposed so as 
to form the larger granular, layers of starch free from phosphorus. 

Separation of Polymerised Amylose and Amylopectin. 

At the outset of our experiments we discovered that the dextrin 
obtained by Baker (T., 1902, 81, 1177) by the action of the diastase 
of ungerminated barley on soluble starch and named by him 
a-amyiodextrin is a derivative of amylopectin. It is this discovery 
which first gave us the clue to devising methods for the separation 
of the two constituents with which we are now dealing. This part 
of the subject wiU, however, be discussed in detail in another part 
of this communication. 

Physical Methods , — Polymerised amylose as it exists in starch 
granules is for the most part soluble in water, whilst amylopectin 
is not. We are not able, however, to avail ourselves of this difference 
in solubility for the separation of these two substances, since the 
amylose of the granules is surrounded by an outer insoluble coating. 
This difficulty may, however, be overcome completely by dealing 
with starch paste instead of starch granules. When starch paste is 
submitted to the temperature of a mixture of ice and salt in an ice- 
chest for ten to twelve hours, it is found that the starch is precipitated 
from solution as a fibrous mass resembling cotton wool. Examin- 
ation under the microscope shows the presence of the small, dis- 
integrated sacks described by Mme Gatin- Gruzewska {loc. cit.). After 
the mass has been brought to the temperature of the room, it is 
kept at a point a little below the gelatinising point of the starch used. 
Thus in the case of potato starch this temperature should be about 
60®. After some time the amylose will have passed into solution, 
leaving the amylopectin undissolved, which latter may then be 
collected by centrifuging and repeated washing with water at 60®. 
If it be desired to prepare pure amylopectin, the leaching with water 
at 60® must be repeated several times until the final washing no 
longer gives a blue coloration with iodine. Amylopectin thus 
prepared may be dried at a low temperature, ^hen it presents the 
appearance of white, transparent scales. In this form, however, a 
paste can be obtained from it with hot water only after it has been 
fiooly powdered. These physical methods are only available in the 
case of those starches such as potato and arrowroot not containing 
the hemicellulose constituents. 

The amylose solution comprising the supernatant liquidfand 
washings may be concentrated on a water -bath and precipitated with 
alcohol. 
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Amylope<Jtin, when made into a paste with hot water, gives a 
bluish’black coloration and precipitate with iodine, whilst amylose 
gives a clear bright blue solution and no precipitate. 

A second physical method applicable in the case of starches of 
high gelatinising point such as those of barley, wheat, and rice, 
is to keep the granules in suspension at a temperature just below the 
gelatinising point, when the amylose will pass into solution, leaving 
the amyiopeotin and the hemicellulose constituent undissolved. 
The insoluble constituents cannot be completely freed from amylose 
by this method. 

The method of obtaining amylose by ultra-filtration described 
by Fouard {Joe. cit.) has been already dealt with in the introduction. 

We have also made use of the adsorptive power of certain colloids 
such as alumina and dialysed iron. When to a starch paste aluminimn 
sulphate is added and subsequently an equivalent quantity of barium 
hydroxide so as to produce an alumina sol wdthin the paste, most of 
the starch flocculates, leaving a clear supernatant liquid containing 
amylose together with a little amyiopeotin. The precipitate may 
be collected and washed in a centrifuge. Dialysed iron produces a 
similar result. The behaviour of these colloids is influenced con- 
siderably by the hydrogen-ion concentration of the mixture. 

Obviously this method is not available for the separation of 
amylose and amyiopeotin in the pure state. 

Chemical Methods . — It is only right to state here that credit must 
be accorded to Mme Gatin-Gruzewska (he. cit.) as being the first 
to separate by chemical methods amylose and amyiopeotin. Her 
first method consists in adding to, a 3 per cent, starch paste a quarter 
of its volume of a hot 40 per cent, solution of potassium or sodium 
carbonate and treating the mixture with one -third of its volume of 
95 per cent, alcohol. The fiilamentous precipitate of amylopectin 
produced is washed, caused to swell in w^ater, neutralised, and purified 
by dial 3 U 3 i 8 or by washing by decantation. Another method, which 
enables the two substances to be separated almost in their natural 
state, depends on the fact that when starcli in the form of granules 
is treated with 1 per cent, caustic alkali, the envelopes, consisting 
of amylopectin, swell up and the contained amylose passes into 
solution. The liquid is neutralised with acetic acid, when the 
envelopes contract. The mixture is then kept for twenty -four 
hours, when the amylopectin is found in the form of empty sacks 
at the bottom of the vessel . Operating in this way, Mme Gruzewska 
separated 40—45 per cent, of amylopectin from potato starch. As 
alrdidy observed, Maquenne (loc. cit.) believes this percentage o 
amylopectin is too high and our own observatiom^ have confirmed 

Neither- of these methods in our hands has given satisfactory 
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results for th© preparation of large (][uantities of polymerised axnylose 
and amylopeotin.' We find that when frozen starch paste is treated 
with 0*5 — 1 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, the amylose is 


leached out more readily than by plain water. It may then be 
separated from amylopectin as already described. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the amylopectin obtained by alkaline 
extraction gives a violet coloration with iodine instead of the bluish- 


black precipitate obtained with the substance prepared with the 
use of plain water. It would therefore seem that under the influence 
of alkalis some depolymerisation takes place, and this we might 
expect from Fouard's results (loc. cit.). 

When starch paste is treated at the ordinary temperature with 
one molecular proportion of calcium, strontium, or barium hydroxide, 
the starch is completely thrown down in the form of a white, fioccu- 


lent or gelatinous precipitate according to the concentration of the 
starch paste. The supernatant liquid immediately after precipi- 
tation gives no coloration with iodine. If, however, the precipitate 
be kept under water for some time and well agitated, the amylose 
will pass into solution, leaving the amylopectin precipitate undis- 
solved. This separation may be even more readily accomplished 
by drying the alkaline -earth precipitate to a pulverulent form from 
which amylose can be extracted with water. From these facts it 


would seem that amylopectin forms a definite, insoluble compound 
with the alkaline earths which does not dissociate with water at the 


ordinary temperature. Whether amylose also forms a definite, 
insoluble compound with the alkaline earths cannot be decided, but 
it appears more probable that it is coprecipitated with the alkaline 
earth compound of amylopectin by adsorption. 

Biochemicdl Methods . — The method we have adopted consists 
in treating starch paste at 50° with precipitated barley diastase 
which has been dried by treatment with strong alcohol. In this 
way, the amylose is converted completely into maltose in about 
twelve hours, whilst the amylopectin is scarcely attacked. The 
rate of hydrolysis, as we shall show in a later paper, is accelerated 
by the presence of certain electrolytes. When this biochemical 
method is adopted, the maltose may be removed by dialysis, when a 
solution of amylopectin is obtained from, which that substance oan 
be isolated by any of the methods already described, or it may be 
precipitated by alcohol. 

It should be pointed out here that w^hen barley grist or barley 
ext:^t, or frwJily precipitated barley diastase dissolved without 
drjung [as was employed by Baker (Zoc. ctf.)], is used as conveiting 
Qgent, the amylopectin is attacked, the final product being Baku’s 
«-amylodextrin. 
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HydrolyHs of Starch, 

Although it will be quite unnecessary for us to deal exhaustively 
with the voluminous literature of this portion of the subject, in 
oi^er to make our thesis quite clear we shall have to refer to some 
of the memoirs dealing with studies which have furnished evidence 
from which conclusions have been deduced as to the constitution 
of starch. Most of these conclusions are erroneous owing to the 
fact that starch has been regarded as a homogeneous substance and 
not, as indeed it is, a mixture of at least two substances. 

The one fact that has been established beyond ali doubt is that 
the two chief constituents of starch, namely, polymerised amyloae 
and amylopectin, are hexosans which by complete hydrolysis in 
presence of acids are converted quantitatively into glucose. 

The particular phase of the subject to which it is necessary for 
us to refer in the first place is that dealing with the hydrolysis of 
starch in presence of the diastase of germinated barley. We may 
pass over the earlier work of Payen and Persoz and of Musculus and 
mention the researches of C. O’Sullivan, who, in 1872 (T., 25, 579), 
established the fact that the sugar obtained was maltose, thus 
confirming the observations of de Saussure in 1819 and of Dubunfaut 
in 1849. The papers published by O’Sullivan on this subject from 
1872 to 1879 mark a distinct advance in our knowledge of the 
dextrins formed by the hydrolysis of starch, and his work was 
continued and considerably extended by H. T, Brown and his 
collaborators. In 1885, Brown and Morris (T., 47, 527) confirmed 
Herzfeld’s observation (Inaug. Diss.^ Halle, 1879) of the existence 
of a reducing substance intermediate between maltose and the 
dextrins among the hydrolytic products of starch and they adopted 
for it Herzfeld’s name, maltodextrin ; it was found to be unfer* 
mentable by Saccharomyces cerevisice. The next important advance 
was made by C. J. Lintner, who, in 1891, announced the discovery 
of an isomaltose in malt wort and in beer {Z. ges. Brauw>^ 1891, 
284). In a subsequent paper, Lintner and Diill {Z. anyew. Chem., 
1892, 5, 268) stated that the same sugar is invariably present as a 
product of the hydrolysis of starch in presence of malt diastase. 
Ling and Baker (T., 1895,67, 702, 739) drew the conclusion that 
the ifiomaltose of Lintner was a mixture of maltose and a simple 
dextrin, Gi 2 Hj,qOio H- H^O, whilst Brown and Morris (ibid., 1895, 
67, 709) deny entirely me existence of womaltose, and Ost (Chem. 
Ztg., 1895, 19, 1501) drew similar conclusions. Ling and Baker 
(T., 1897, 71, 509) describe the preparation and properties of 
maltodextrin- a and maltodextrin-^, whilst from the unfermentable 
residue of the particular fractions from which Lintner isolated his 
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they obtained sl substanco which, in, 8<ccorda>nce with 
their former views, they regarded as a simple dextrin. Inasmuch 
as it S’ email quantity of osazone, they suggested that it may 
have contained a little maltose. Syniewski {Annalen, 1900, 309 , 
282; 1902, 324 , 212) came nearer than perhaps any previous 
investigator towards solving the constitution of starch. Among 
otherfacts, his work leaves little doubt as to the existence of Ldntner’s 
tsomaltose, to which he gave the name dextrinose. Although he 
regarded the i^omaltose as a p-disaccharide, it is remarkable that he 
failed to discover methods of proving this point. 

We have already stated that Baker s a-amylodextrin is derived 
from amylopectin. When barley grist or barley extract or a solution 
of freshly precipitated barley diastase which has not been dehydrated 
with strong alcohol is allowed to act on a paste of amylopectin, the 
amylopectin is broken down into a simpler substance, which is, 
in fact, the substance referred to by Baker as a-amylodextrin. 
TOen this product is repeatedly extracted with boiling 80 per cent, 
alcohol, it may be obtained devoid of cupric -reducing power. A 
better method of removing the reducing substance from this product 
is to dry it, grind it to a very fine powder, and extract it with boiling 
80 per cent, alcohol. It is therefore not a dextrin, but a derivative 
of amylopectin similar to the polymerised amyloses. We regard 
it as polymerised a|5-hexa-amylose and therefore in future for the sake 
of brevity we shall refer to it as a^-hexa-amylose. According to Mme 
Gnizewska, the. specific rotatory power of amylopectin is [a]i, 221®, 

^ whilst we find that that of polymerised ap-hexa-amylose is [cx]^ 
+ 193®, a number which agrees fairly closely with that observed 
by Baker. 

Precipitated diastase which has been dehydrated with alcohol 
and dried does not possess the power of attacking amylopectin to 
any extent, which is recovered almost unchanged, having a specific 
rotatory power of about [a^ + 221®. ap-Hexa-amylose may be 
produced from amylopectin by a process of depolymerisation, but 
in a sense it may be regarded as a hydrolytic product, since it involves 
the removal of the phosphoric acid groups in the amylopectin. The 
same change occurs to some extent when amylopectin is treated 
with dilute alkaU (see p. 2675). a(3-Hexa.alnylose, although contain- 
ing P-inkings, is not hydrolysed by the very active {3-glucosidic 
e^yme obtained from bitter almonds. To prepare this enzyme, 
^ ^ ^ onds (100 grams) were extracted at a low temperature 
n 0 the clear filtrate were added a few drops of dilute acetic 
tr proteins. The filtrate from the coagulum was 

A’ ^ cent, alcohol, the precipitate collected 

isso ved in 33 c.c. of water, and a few drops of toluene were 
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added. The solution thus obtained was extremely active ccanpaied 
with the dry preparation. 

By the action of yeast maJtase, however, the ap-hexa-amylose is 
slowly hydrolysed, giving, after incubating at 38° with the enzyme 
for a week in presence of toluene, a mixture of glucose and iaomaltose. 

Hydrolysis of Amylopectin in presence, of MaU Diastase. — ^Amylo- 
pectin was hydrolysed in presence of unrestricted malt diastase at 
fiO°. It was then found to be broken down rapidly, and in a few 
minutes the solution no longer gave a coloration with iodine. After ’ 
two hours the specific rotatory power of the liquid was found to be 
[a]i, -f 139° and the prt^ence of a little glucose was detected. The 
action is slower if the diastase solution has been previously heated 
at 65° and the reaction allowed to proceed at the same temperature. 
In an experiment carried out under these conditions, the specific 
rotatory power after six hours was [a]i, + 126°, and glucose m 
considerable quantity was present in the solution. 

Preparation of Ilexatriose {oL-GlucosidoisomaUose or 
^-GlucosidomcUtose). 

A solution of a{3-hexa*amyiose containing 3^ grams per 100 c.c. 
was treated wdth 10 c.c. of precipitated malt diastase solution con- 
taining 0‘001 gram of the enzyme per c.c. under the following 
conditions. The enzyme solution was previously heated at 70° and 
the conversion allowed to proceed at the same temperature. At the 
end of every half hour, fresh 10 c.c. portions of diastase solution 
restricted a.s before were added. In three to three and a half hours 
the solution no longer gave the iodine reaction. At this point the 
solution was rapidly raised to the boiling point. The specific 
rotatory power of the solid matters in the solution was [ajn -j- 165 
and the reducing poAver K 66 and these values have been confirmed 
for the pure substance in a number of experiments. No glucose was 
present. We find, however, that unless extreme care is taken to 
keep the temperature from falling below 70° glucose is formed. 
Cryoscopic determinations showed that the dissolved matter in 
the conversion carried out at 70° had the molecular w^eight of a 
hexatriose. 

The hexatriose was isolated by evaporating the solution at a low 
temperature to a syrup, which was treated with alcohol, and filtering 
off the precipitate resulting from the diastase. The alco oic 
solution was then concentrated at a low temperature, when the sugar 
was obtained as a white, amorphous, extremely hygroscopic 
When this was mounted on a microscopical slide in absolute ^ ^ 

distinct triangular plates momentarily appeared, but 
prepare permanent crystals were unsuccessful owing to the e 
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hygroscopic nature of the sugar. "The anhydrous substance melts 
sharply at 202 — 203° to a colourless liquid. The sugar possesses 
a sweeter taste than maltose (Found : C = 43*01 ; H — 6*49 ; 
M := 480. Calc, for C = 42*85; H = 6*40 per cent.; 

jl/ = 504). 

The hexatriose gives a phenylosazone which is very soluble in 
water and crystallises therefrom in rosettes of minute needles. It 
nielts at 122° [Found : N — 8*14. CjgH 3 QOi 4 (N 2 HPh )2 requires 
N == 8*21 per cent.]. 

When the hexatriose is submitted to the action of p-glucosidic 
enzyme prepared as already described, it is hydrolysed giving a 
mixture of glucose and maltose. In one quantitative experiment 
31*8 per cent, of glucose was obtained, instead of 35*7 per cent. 
On the other hand, when it is submitted to the action of yeast 
raaltase or malt diastase, glucose and isomaltose are obtained. The 
womaltose was identified by means of its osazone, which had the 
characteristic appearance and melted sharply at 152°. 

The hexatriose, as might be expected from its behaviour towards 
yeast inaltase, is slowly fermentable by Saccharomyces cerevisioe 
(top variety), leaving a residue of /somaltose which was identified by 
its osazone.* 

isoMaltme. — We have now definitely settled the existence of this 
sugar amongst the products of hydroly.sis of starch by malt diastase, 
concerning which so much controversy has taken place. As long 
as studies were confined to the action of malt diastase on starch, it 
was practically impossible to settle the question, since by that 
enzyme both 2>oIymerLsed amylose and amylopectin are hydrolysed, 
giving rise to a mixture of maltose and t^omaltose, which are diffi- 
cult to separate by fractionation with alcohol. It is different when 
resort is had to an enzyme which only saccharifies polymerised 
amylose, such as dry i>recipitated barley diastase. When the last- 
mentioned enzyme Ls allowed to act on starch, the products are 
maltose and a^-hexa-amylose. Baker obtained under these cond,i- 
tions in one experiment a reducing jjower as high as G6*6 per cent., 
expressed as maltose. In our own experiments, we have obtained 
barley diastase conversions giving reducing powers as high as 70 per 
cent., expressed as maltose. The conditions were so adjusted in 
these cases that no glucose was produced (compare Ling and Nanji, 
BiocJiem. J., 1923, 17, 593). 

Many investigators have claimed to have converted starch com- 

This hexatriose must not be confused with tliat isolated in the form of 
osazone by Ling and Baker (T.. 1895, 67, 702) from the products of the 
ac ion of restricted malt diastase on starch at 70®. This sugar was probably 

mixture derived from polymerised amylose and amylopectin. 
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pletely into maltose by the action of malt diastase. Thus Long and 
Bavis (J. Inst. Brewing^ 1902, 8, 475), employing malt diastase 
showed that the starch of potato maize and rice, when hydrolysed 
with a solution of precipitated malt diastase at 66® for prolonged 
periods, gave conversions the dissolved solids of which had the 
following constants : Potato, 138*5®, Ej-sg 96*7. Maize 

r^liwos 139*4 , Rg-ga 96'7. Rice, [<x]D 3 -g 3 139*4®, Rg^ 96*1, hing 
and Davis state that in such solutions they were able to detect 
nothing but maltose. It should here be x>ointed out that amylo- 
pectin, when hydrolysed in presence of malt diastase at 55°, yields 
a mixture of maltose (1 part) and isomaltose (2 parts). In this 
case a-glucosidoisomaltose is not produced as an intermediate 
substance. It will be noticed that whilst the rotatory powers 
above quoted are substantially those of maltose, the reducing 
powers are on the average 96*4 instead of 100. According to 
Lintner, uomaltose has the following constants : [a]|> 140°, R 80, 
and we have confirmed these values. If we assume, therefore, 
that^starch under the action of malt diastase yields ultimately a 
solution containing a mixture of approximately 80 per cent, of 
maltose and 20 per cent, of tsomaltose,* the constants of such a 
mixture should he [a]|, 138*4, R 96, values which agree closely with 
those of Ling and Davis. In fact, Ling {Brit. Assoc. Beporty South- 
port, 1903) states that potato starch paste is never completely 
converted into maltose by the action of malt diastase and that a 
substance is always present which is identical with the isomaltose of 
Lintner. We have repeated some of Ling and Davis’s experiments 
with potato starch paste, and whilst we can confirm the values they 
obtained, we have proved the presence of i-somaltose in the final 
products by fermenting the maltose with yeast, preparing and 
examining the osazone from the unfermented matter, and finally 
submitting the sugar to the action of the p-glucosidic enzyme from 
bitter almonds. 

Since Lintner and other workers separated tsomaltose from the 
products of the action of malt diastase on starch, the preparations 
were always of very uncertain purity. Still it is remarkable that 
lintner’s preparations gave the true constants for this sugar. It 
was, in fact, due to the difficulty of isolating womaltose except in 
the form of its osazone that led several chemists to deny its existence, 
which Lintner, however, strongly maintained to the last. In view 
of our present knowledge it must, however, be admitted that Lintner s 
views were correct and his work must be classed as among the most 
inaportant on the subject. Lintner regarded the i^omaltose obtained 

* This would not be strictly accurate for all starches, as we shall show 
a subsequent communication. 
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by the action of malt diastase on starch and that produced by 
I^er (Ber., 1890, 23 , 3687) by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
glucose as identical, basing this conclusion on the fact that the 
osazones from the two products melt at about the same temperature, 
liintner and Dull (£er,, 1895, 28 , 1522) showed that hydroiyi^ of 
potato starch with oxalic acid under a pressure of IJ atmospheres 
yielded 34 per cent, of zsomaltose in the crude product. 

We have repeated this experiment and find that the isomaltose 
obtained is not identical with the sugar which Lintner isolated 
from the products of the action of malt diastase on starch. It 
appears to be a mixture, and we hope to deal with it in a future 
communication. 

Preparation of iBoMaUose . — We have already referred to various 
means of obtaining i^omaltose. The most convenient way of 
preparing it in large quantities is to use as starting material either 
crude amylopectin or ap*hexa-amylose, and to allow a solution of 
precipitated malt diastase to act on either of these at 50° until the 
rotatory power remains qonstant. The product consists of ' iso- 
maltose, glucose, and a little maltose. The solution is next fer- 
mented with yeast and after the termination of the fermentation, 
the yeast is filtered off, the solution decolorised with norit, and 
evaporated under diminished pressure to a thick syrup, which is 
taken up by boiling 90 per cent, alcohol, when mineral matters, 
proteins, etc., remain undissolved. The alcoholic solution is then 
concentrated at a low temperature, when the sugar is obtained as a 
white, amorphous, fairly hygroscopic powder. It does not possess 
any definite melting point, nor can it be induced to crystallise. It 
has a sweeter taste than maltose, a fact to which Lintner has already 
^ected attention. Several experiments for the preparation of 
womaltose in large quantity were carried out in a manner following 
the directions given by Baker and Day {Brit Assoc. Rep., 1908, 
Sect. B, 671) for the preparation of maltose, only that in place of 
barley diastase barley extract was used. Starch paste is treated 
with barley extract at 50° for six hours and the conversion kept at 
room temperature for a further twelve hours. The conversion 
hqui^ is then boiled and concentrated to a syrup, which is poured 
into so much alcohol that the resulting mixture contains 60 per cent, 
of alcohol. The supernatant liquid is then poured off, the crude 
otp-hexa-amylose, contaminated with maltose, is dissolved in water, 
and the solution treated with precipitated malt diastase at 50° until 

e rotatory power is constant. The product is then fermented with 
yeast as described above. 

.The specific rotatory power of the pure sugar (c = 3 — 4) is 
L^Jii + 140° and the reducing power R 80, as stated by Lintner 
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[Found: C = 41-9j H = 6*6; M, by the cryoscopic method, 
= 332, CigHajOii requires G = 42-1 ; H = 6-4 per cent. ; M = 342. 
Found : for the osazone, N — 10-65. Ci 2 HaQ 09 (N 2 HPh)j requires 
N = 10-76 per cent.]. 


Discussion of Rtsulis. 

Throughout this communication we have dealt with the nature 
of two constituents of starch granules, namely, polymerised amylose 
and amylopectin, and as a result of a study of their behaviour 
towards certain enzymes we have been able to arrive at definite 
conclusions regarding their constitution. Before discussing these, 
it will be useful to give a brief sketch of the views and conclusions 
of other workers. 

Unlike the older school of chemists, recent workers regard starch 
as made up of a polymerised basal unit and suggestions have been 
made by Pictet, Karrer, Pringsheim, and Irvine as to the constitution 
of this basal unit. Pictet regards it as p-glucosan, Karrer as anhydro- 
maltose, whilst Pringsheim and Irvine both regard it as triamylose. 
Irvine and Macdonald, on the evidence obtained by a study of the 
methylation products of purified rice starch, suggest a constitutional 
formula for the triamylose, based on the fact that starch, when 
methylated by the methyl sulphate and caustic soda method, yields 
a product having a methoxyl content of 37 per cent, as would be 
Inquired by a derivative in which one hexose residue has acquired 
tiiree methyl groups, whilst four are shared by ttPo hexose residues. 
Ultimate analysis of the product gave results in agreement with 
this view. It gave on hydrolysis about 23 p^r cent, of 2 . 3 • 6- 
trimethyl glucose, about 46 per cent, of a dimethyl glucose, and 
about 31 per cent, of depolymerised starch. This leads them to draw 
the conclusion that there is present in the starch molecule a hexose 
residue in which the two potential linkages to the other residues are 
in the positions not occupied by the methyl groups, namely, 1 and 5. 
It is pointed out that the structure which can be developed to admit 
of one of the linkages being in position 5 is characteristic of 
^-disacchaiides such sm cellobiose and lactose, but not of maltose. 
Irvine and Macdonald propose three formulae for the basal unit of 
starch and of these they give preference to the following : 


©H- 


r CH-OH 
I VH-OH 
LyH 


I 0 1 ,T 

-O— CH2-CH(0H)-CH-CH(0H)'CH(0H)-©H 


CH O — ®H-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-(;HCH(0H)-CH, 

CH,.OH I 0 ' 
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That t^ese workers regattled starch as a homogeneous substance 
is easy to undefstand, ^ce nmie of them was aware of the fact that 
0jiiyk>0® a-mylo^ctin give rise to different products on hydrolysis 
^th enzymes. In view of our present knowledge, theref<we, in 
arriving at any conclusions as to tlie constitution of starch, each 
of its constituents must be considered separately. 

Polymerised Amylose. — ^We have seen that polymerised amylose 
may he converted quantitatively and with extreme ease into maltose, 
which is known to be an a-disaccharide. The simplest basal unit 
which suggests itself at first sight for polymerised amylose is there- 
fore that proposed by Karrer, namely, anhydro-maltose or diamylose. 
Karrer’s latest formula for this substance is the following : 

Fig. 1. 

Diamylose, 

I ^ I . ^ H 


Ir ° 1 I 

©H • CHOM • CHOJf CH 'CHOH CHx 


Tetra-atnyloae. 

j — CJtDH CH CHQH CHOH <| )H 

, 0 [ I 

©H- CHOH CHOK CH CHOH CHa . 
O 

inji CHOH CH CHflH CH-OH (g)H 

I 0 ^ 




1 


CHOH CHOH CH CHOH 


It will be remembered, however, |hat the primary amylose of the 
a-series obtained by the action of B. maccraTts on starch is, according 
to Pringsheim, a hexa-amylose which, when treated with acetic 
anhydride and zinc chloride, is depolymeriscd into a tetra-amyloee 
and finally into a diamylose. 

In view of the fact that this depolymerisation is brought about 
vigorous chemical means, we consider that a-hexa-amylose rather 
than the tet|a- or the di-amylose should be r^arded as the basal 
nnit of polymerised amylose^ the latter tw^o being derived from the 
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former by depolymerigation. llie foUSwing formula will account 
for all the properties of a-hexa-amylose. From a substance having 
this structure under certain conditions of hydrolysis a hexatriose 
may be produced. Further work is being carried out to settle thh 
point. However, such a fission inust be regarded as abnormal, the 
constituting unit of the hexa-amylose being the diamylose. In 


Fig. 2. 

a~Hexa-amylo8e. 

6if/' 

' '' 



'' 0 "' 

-}- a-Linking. 

(o6) (cd) and'(«/) Diamylose; 

ThcSntiil posit/onsof residual'^lencieaon 

of the structure are shown m dotted lines. 

proposir^ this structural formula, we- have '^®P^ 

of Ssheim, Karrer, and Irvine. Those of 

Karrer loi now, we hope, be easily the 

with our own. Irvine, on the other , which corn- 

structural formula proposed by Karrer or *°2^e>s contention 

prises that proposed by us for a-hexa-amylose. Irvme s con 
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thafc such a etructure as proposed by Karrer for the diamylose would 
give rise to 2 : 3 : 6-trimethyi glucose is scarcely well founded. It 
must be remembered that in the case of the amyloses we are dealing 
vith closed-chain structures, and although these are closely related to 
the open-chain reducing polysaccharides, the same arguments which 
arc applicable in establishing the constitution of the latter need not 
necessarily hold in the case of the former. In establishing the consti- 
tution of such closed- chain compounds, a very important factor 
presents itself which has been left out of consideration, namely, that 
of steric hindrance. This, if ignored, may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions. It is in fact conceivable that Irvine’s failure to obtain 
2:3: 5 -trimethyl glucose from starch may have been due to this 
cause. Thus we know from the work of Pringsheim and of Karrer, 
which need not be referred to in detail, that of the three hydroxyl 
groups for every glucose residue present in such closed-chain com- 
pounds, all the three can be acetylated without involving the rupture 
of the ring, whereas only two can be methylated readily. The third 
can be methylated only with difficulty even when the hydroxyl 
groups are in the position 2:3:6 and not at all when they are in 
the position 2:3:5. This behaviour towards methods of methyl- 
ation is quite general in the case of such closed -chain compounds as 
the amyloses which have the three hydroxyl groups in 2:3:5- 
positions. It may be concluded, therefore, that two of those hydroxyl 
groups behave differently from the third when submitted to methyh 
ation methods. Since closed-chain compounds containing hydroxyl 
groups in the 2:3: 6-positions can be methylated, it would seem that 
steric hindrance is offered by the hydroxyl group in position 5. 

Amylopedin , — It has already been stated that amylopcctin is a 
phosphoric ester of a polysaccharide which we shall now show to be 
an ap-hexa-amylose in which two carbinol hydroxyl groups adjacent 
to the p-linkings are esterified (see p. 2686). The first conclusive 
evidence pointing to the nature of this phosphoric ester was furnished 
by Northrop and Nelson {loc, cit.)^ who isolated it from the products 
of partly hydrolysed starch by hydrochloric acid. They then 
determined the percentage of inoi^anic phosphoric acid in the liquid 
and found that only 3 — 5 per cent. M the total phosphoric acid was 
set free, the remainder still being in organic combination. When the 
acid liquid was neutralised with solid baryta and two volumes of 
85 per cent, alcohol were added, they obtained a white, hygroscopic, 
amorphous substance containing 3 — 5 per cent, of phosphorus, the 
yield being 0*6 per cent, of the starch employed. The barium com- 
pound was decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid, the excess of 
Bulph^c acid removed with lead carbonate, and after hydrogen 
aulpMde ha^ been passed through the liquid to precipitate the lead, 
V0L.cxxin. 4x 
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the filtrate 'was qoncentrated iu a vacuum to a syrup, to which glacial 
acetic acid was added. The resulting precipitate of the free ester 
thus obtained contained 4-9 per cent, of phosphorus. When this 
product was further purified through the lead salt, preparations 
were obtained containing uniformly 6'3 per cent, of phosphorus. 



The authors believe, that the substance contains one phosphoric 
group to three hexose residues. As the substance did not reduce 
Fehling’s solution, the authors conclude that it was an ester of a 
clcwed'chain compound analogous to inositol, which was found to be 
absent. The nature of the carbohydrate was left undecided, lu 
all probability the compound which these chemists isolated is 
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^ter of the triamylose from which a-glucoeidotaomaltose is 
derived. 

Just as the basal unit of polymerised amylose is assumed to be 
a-hexa-amylose, so that of amylopectin may be regarded as ap-hexa- 
amylose. In fact, in this case it is impossible to accoimt for our 
results unless we make this assumption. Thus a hexa-amylose is 
the simplest unit which will account for the production of maltose 
and »«omaltose imder the action of appropriate enzymes. 

The structure which accounts for all the reactions of ap-hexa*amyl- 
ose considered as the basal unit of amylopectin is shown on p. 2686. 

It Will be noticed that as distinguished from the a-hexa-amylose 
there are two p-linkings and four a-linkings, the presence of which 
explains the production of a-glucosidotsomaltose, of isomaltose, and 
of maltose, the respective constitutions of these three sugars being 
as follow : 

Fig. 4. 
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Irvine’s results from which he deduces his formula for the basal 
of starch can now be discussed in the light of our own 8ugge8>» 

^2 
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tions. The ultimate products of hydrolysis which he obtained froiS 
methylated starch were a dimethyl glucose and 2:3: C-trimethyl 
glucose in the proportion of 2 : 1 . The major portion of the dimethyl 
glucose must have been derived from the amylose portion of starchy 
whilst the trimethyl glucose was derived from the womaltose unit 
contained in the amylopectin. Since, however, Irvine employed 
rice starch, it is very difficult to interpret his results quantitatively, 
as we find that purified rice starch contains the largest percentage 
of the other constituents of the nature of hemicellulose (see p. 2671), 
In some samples, we have found as much as 18 per cent, of these 
constituentfl. The details of the method of isolating and estimating 
Ihem will be dealt with in another paper. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our thanks to Professor 
C. J. Lewis of the Public Health Department in this University for 
placing at our disposal an electrically driven centrifuge and an 
ice-chest. Our thanks are also due to W. J. Haiper for the assistance 
he has rendered. 

I>EPABTMENT OF THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF FERMENTATION, 

Univeesity of Birmingham. [Received, Au(jH8t 2Uh, 1923.} 


CCCVII . — The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents, 
Part VL The Velocity of Saponification of certain 
Methyl Esters by Potassium Hydroxide in Methyl 
Alcohol-Water Mixtures, 

By Walter Idris Jones, Hamilton McCombte, and 
Harold Archibald Scarborough. 

In a series of communications (T., 1921, 119, 970 el seq.) a study 
has been made of the velocity of reaction in mixed solvents and it 
has been shown that the curve expressing the relation between k 
and the composition of the solvent is, in most cases, made up of 
a series of linear sections. The change from one section to the 
adjacent one occurs at such compositions of the solvent mixture 
that simple complexes seem to be indicated. It has been suggested 
that this type of curve is peculiar and is dependent on the possibility 
of formation of a complex between one of the reactants and the 
solvent complex. Only a few reactions have been considered and 
from the limited number of reactants studied it would appear that 
a strong base (or a strong acid) plays an important role. 

The solvent mixtures employed have b^n ethyl alcohol-water 
and boQzene-nitrobexizeue mixtures, and in view of the imporUnt 
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part wbich may have to be ascribed to the base (or acid), this choice 
is unfortunate owing to the very limited range of bases which 
could be examined, as their low solubility prevented reasonable 
accuracy. 

Methyl alcohol-water mixtures appear to be free from this 
objection and possess an additional advantage in that the physical 
properties of such mixtures have been studied widely and thus 
the results obtained by a study of the velocity of saponification 
can be compared readily with the data obtained from the physical 
measurements. 

The work has thus been extended to include the velocity of 
saponification of the methyl esters of certain aliphatic and aromatic 
monocarboxylic acids in methyl alcohol-water mixtures. 

As a solvent, methyl alcohol has not been used so extensively 
as ethyl alcohol and as a component of a binary solvent medium 
there are but few examples of its use. 

Trey {Z. physikal, Ckem.y 1895, 18, 19.3; 1903, 46, 621) records 
the fact that the velocity of inversion of lactose in methyl alcohol- 
water mixtures is inversely proportional to the percentage of methyl 
alcohol. Lobry de Bruyn and his collaborators in a series of papers 
[Rec, trav. chim., 1899, 18, 13, 41, 311 ; 1901, 20, 292) have shown 
that certain reactions taking place in methyl alcohol-water mixtures 
give a maximum value of Jfc, but unfortunately the deductions to 
be drawn from the study of these reactions were limited by solubility 
in one case and in another by the comparatively small effect of a 
change in the composition of the solvent on the value of k. 

Tubandt (Annalen, 1907, 354, 259) and KuIIgren {Z. physikal. 
Ckem.y 1901, 37, 613) have employed a few mixtures of methyl 
alcohol and water, but the data are insufficient for the deduction 
of any definite conclusions. Senter (T., 1915, 107, 1070) found that 
the velocity of interaction of certain bro mo -acids with an alkali 
reaches a maximum in a mixture containing about 40 per cent, 
by volume of methyl alcohol. Finally, Kremann {Monat^h., 1905, 
26, 279) investigated • the velocity of saponification of methyl 
acetate and showed that as the percentage of water increases in 
the solvent mixture k rises very slowly until about 60 per cent, 
of water is present and then the value of k increases rapidly. In 
the range, however, between pure methyl alcohol and pure water 
there are only some three measurements and the curve plotted from 
these values can be regarded only as an indication of the real shape 
of the curve. 

The examination of the physical proi)erties of methyl alcohol- 
i^ater mixtures has led to the prediction that numerous hydrates 
must exist. These hydrates are tabulated on p. 2690, 
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Table I. 

Measurement. 

D.E.C. 

Viscosity (2). 

Viscosity (1, 2) ; D.E.C. j Heat 
of dilution. 

Viscosity (1, 2, 3). 

D.E.C. 

Viscosity (2). 

D.E.C. : Thwing, Z. pkysikal. Chem,, 1894, 14 , 294, Viscwity : (1) Dun- 
8tan, ibid.f 1904, 49, 695, (2) Vareime, Compt. renrf., 1911, XS8, 990, (3) T^ube, 
1886, 19, 879. Heat of dilution : Eorcrand, Ann. Chim^ Fhya.t 1892, 
[vi], 87, 525. 

In opposition to the view that hydrates actually exist we have 
the investigations of Pushin and Glagoleva (T., 1922, 121 , 2815), 
who made a study of the freezing-point curve of methyl alcohol- 
water mixtures and found that there was no evidence of hydrate 
formation at the temperatures they were employing ; further, they 
point out that evolution of heat occurs on mixing methyl alcohol 
and water and thus any hydrate formed should have an increased 
stability as the temperature is lowered. 

In addition to the measurements which have been used to support 
the view that hydrates actually exist, there are numerous measure- 
ments of the physical properties of methyl alcohol-water mixtures 
in which maxima, minima, and points of inflection occur at such 
compositions of the mixture that it might be deduced that hydrates 
do exist ; these points are tabulated below : 

Table IL 


McEWuroment. 

Conductivity of sodium hydroxide (4). Min. 
Conductivity of potassium iodide (5). Min. 
Solubility of mercuric chloride (6). Max. 
Conductivity of potassium bromide (6). Min. 
Conductivity of potasaiupi chloride (5). Min. 
Conductivity of sodium hydroxide (4), Change. 
Viscosity of potassium chloride (5). Max. 
Viscosity of potassium bromide (6). Max. 
Viscoeity of potassium iodide (5). Max. 
Refractive index (7). Max. 

Heat of dilution. 

Surface tension (9, 10). Change. 

Heat of dilution (8). Max. 

Density (11). Max. 

(4) Tijmstra, Z. pkysikal. Chem., 1904, 40, 104. (5, 6) Herz, Z. anorg. 
Ghent., 1907, 58, 165; 66, 273. (7) Getman, Aimr. Ckem. J., 1908, 40, 478. 
(8) Bose, Z. phyeikal. Chem., 1907, 68, 594; 1909, 65, 458. (9) Dupr6, Pogg^- 
Ann., 1873.' 148, 236. (10) Duclaux, Ann. Chim. Phye., 1878, [v], 18, 87. 
(11) Traube, Ber., 1886, 10, 879. 


Point of inflection. 
Approx, per cent, 
of alcohol. 

78 

64 

47 

37 


Fonnula, 

2CH,'OH,H,0 

CH,OH,H,0 

CH,OH,2H,0 

CHj-0H,3H,O 

CHyOH,4HjO 

CH,*OH,6H,0 

CH,OH,8H,0 

CH,*OH,20H,O 


Composition by weight 
(Per cent, of afoohol). 
78 
64 
47-1 


37-2 

30-8 

26-2 

18-2 

8-2 
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A ^nEdderation of the results given in Table VI shows that the 
value of k calculated from the equation for a bimolecular reaction 
was constant over the , range of the reaction examined and 
independent of the initial concentration of the reactants. 

The reaction was found to proceed to an end for methyl n-butyrate 
and for methyl benzoate in a solvent mixture containing 90 per 
cent, of methyl alcohol. This result is of interest in view of the 
work of Cajola {Gazzettaf 1900, 30, i, 233), who has shown that, in 
absolute methyl alcohol and with equivalent concentrations of the 
reactants, only some 26 per cent, of methyl acetate is saponified 
by potassium hydroxide and, further, that the value of it is not 
constant and falls steadily after a short period. This has been 
established in these laboratories in the case of methyl benzoate, 
which is saponified to the extent of less than 1 per cent, even in 
the presence of 3 molecular proportions of potassium hydroxide. 

The ratio is found to have a nearly constant 

value, especially if the solvent contains more than 45 per cent, 
of methyl alcohol; as was the case with ethyl alcohol-water 
mixtures, a rise or fall in the value of this ratio constant appears 
to be associated with the relative solubilities of the esters. 


Table III. 

(Methyl benzoate. * = 1). 

Eater. 


Alcohol 
per cent. 

n-Butyrate. 

isoButyrate. 

w-ToIuate. 

o-Chloro- 

benzoate. 

p-Chioro- 

benzoate. 

90 

2-45 

1-36 

0-71 

2-35 

3-45 

84- g 

2-25 

1-48 

0-71 

205 

— 

82-5 

2-40 

1-60 

0-75 

2-25 

3-55 

80 

2-25 

1-54 

0-70 

1-97 

3-50 

77-4 

2-25 

1-50 

0-76 

1-99 

3-25 

75-25 

2-25 

1-58 

0-73 

2-02 

3-45 

70 

2-38 

1-42 

0-75 

1-86 

3-10 

66-1 

2-30 

1-54 

0-74 

1-97 

3-25 

62-5 

2-35 

1-58 

0-74 

1-95 

3-35 

60 

2-32 

1-53 

0*74 

1-87 

305 

55 

2-06 

1-47 

0*66 

1-66 

2-70 

50 

1-86 

1-28 

0-63 

1-52 

2-35 

45 

2-10 

1-38 

0-70 

1-90 

2-95 

42-5 

1-98 

1-28 

0*09 

1-63 

2-55 

40 

2-02 

1-30 

0-76 

1-.58 

2-48 

35 

2-20 

M7 

0-71 

1-51 

2-40 

32-75 

2-50- 

1-20 

0-76 

1-48 

2-53 

30 

2-75 

1-20 

0*77 

1-44 

2-25 

It will 

he seen that methyd 

o-chlorobenzoate behave quite 


normally throughout and does not, as was found with the corre- 
sponding ethyl ester (T., 1922, 121, 243), give a section in which 
the acceleration due to an increasing percentage of water is zero 
or negative. ' 
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The ratio jfc^/iUhyi b«»»u has been tabulated (T., 1922»'^12l, 
246), and it is of interest to compare with this the ratio for 
the methyl esters and methyl benzoate ; it is seen that the ratio 
is much more constant for the methyl esters than for the ethyl esters. 

The ratio values for methyl 7i-butyrate, m«toluate, and p-chloro- 
benzoate are almost identical with those for the corresponding 
ethyl esters, whereas the ratio values for methyl isobutyrate and 
o-ohlorobenzoate are much higher, -~l-45 and 1*75 for the methyl 
esters compared with 1-1 and 1*2 for the ethyl esters, the abnormal 
section in the case of ethyl o-chlorobenzoate not being taken into 
account. This high value in the case of the methyl esters is pro- 
bably a stcric effect and would thus show the influence of an 
a-methylene group in acids which contain substituents in close 
proximity to the carboxyl group. 

A study of the curves showing the relation between the value 
of k and the percentage composition of the solvent mixtures shows 
that we are dealing with a reaction which passes through a succession 
of five linear sections. The observed values of k and those calculated 
on the basis of this linear relationship are shown for methyl mo- 
butyrate. 

Table IV. 


Alcohol 



Alcohol 



per cent. 


fccalji. 

per cent. 


Iv.llc. 

90 

00145 

0-0148 

GO 

0-22 

0-22 

84-9 

0-0325 

0-032 

55 

0-315 

0-315 

825 

0-038 

0-0385 

50 

0-41 

0-41 

80 

0-0475 

0-0475 

45 

0-47 

0-47 

77-4 

0‘0G3 

0-063 

42-5 

0-57 

0-58 

74-8 

0-078 

U-070 

40 

0-69 

0-69 

70 

0-108 

0-110 

35 

1 04 

1-02 

661 

0-1.37 

0-136 

32-75 

1-35 

1-43 

f-s 

0-172 

0-173 

30 

1-90 

l-8a 


The points at wliich one section intersects with the adjacent 
section have been calculated with one exception. In certain cases, 
it is found that the third and fourtli sections have no point in 
common, and this indicates a discontinnity the position of which 
can be fixed only by reference to the curves. 

The points of intersection vary from ester to ester, but lie within 
0*75 per cent, of the mean ; a divergence which would be accounted 
for by quite a small experimental error. 

The average values for the three points of intersection calculated 
are 79, 63*6, and 36*7 per cent, methyl alcohol. The fourth point 
of intersection can be calculated in two cases and is found to occur 
at 48*1 per cent, methyl alcohol. In the remaining four cases this 
point sh<^ld be given by the intersection of the section extending 
from 64 to 50 per cent, methyl alcohol and that section extending 
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frotUL 45 to 37 per cent, methyl alcohol, but the value of it in 45 
per cent, methyl alcohol is so low that the value is smaller than 
the value required if the point at 45 per cent, was on the section 
64 to 60 per cent, methyl alcohol. This would seem to indicate 


Fig. 1. 

Methyl hvtyrate. 



a minimum in the curve in this neighbourhood. The points of 
intersection for each ester are sho\sTi in Table V : 


Tacll V. 


Points of intersection (per cent, methyl alcohol). 

n-Butyrato 78 9 63-7 47-5 36-5 

woButyrate 79-2 63-6 „ 36*2 

Benzoate 79 0 63-6 37*0 

m-ToIuate 79-4 63-2 „ 36*1 

o-Chlorobenzoate 78*8 635 48*1 36*9 

y-Chlorobenzoate 78-8 64-0 48-1 37-4 


It will be seen that these values are in close agreement witJi 
those demanded by the hydrates 2CH5*0H,H20, 

CH30H,2H20, and CHj'OHjSHgO, which require the percentage 
compositions 78*1, 64, 47*1, and 37*2 per cent, methyl alcohol, 
*^spectively. 

4X* 
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The evidence thus seems to point strongly to the exjstenc«^of 
okrtain hydrates of methyl alcohol and it is diflGlcult to explain 
aw^y as a mere coincidence the occurrence of so many points of 
iidiection at such compositions of the solvents as would represent 
the simplest complexes. 

Fig. 2. 


Methyl hiUyratc. 



Experimental. 

The methyl alcohol was obtained from a commercial spirit by 
purification according to the method described by Regnauld {Ann. 
CAm., 1885, [vi], 4, 431) ; it was found, however, that if 1,300 c.c. 
of the spirit were heated under reflux with 500 grams of freshly 
burnt lime and 26 grams of sodium hydroxide for eighteen hours, 
fractionated, and then subjected to the treatment with iodine, the 
quantity of iodine requir^ per litre was reduced to about half 
(60 grams). 

The methyl alcohol-water mixtures were prepared and stored 
in the manner described for the ethyl alc(diol-water mixtures. 

The methyl esters were prepared by the usual methods and purified 
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by '’two distillations. Methyl ^)-chIorobenzoate was recrystallised 
from dilute methyl alcohol until it melted at 43°. 

The standard solutions of alkali, acid, and ester were prepa'red 
in the manner previously described. 

The experiments were carried out at 30° ± 0*05° ; no mdllifications 
in the methods previously described were req^uired. 

Table Via. 

Methyl n- butyrate. ^ Methyl o-chlorobeiusoate. 

30 Per cent, methyl alcohol. 84-9 Per cent, methyl alcohol, 

a ;= 0 00787; b = 0 003316. a = 0 04726; 6 = 0 03333. 

HCl = 0-00949JV. HCl = 0024522^. 


Time 



Time 



(mins.). 

2x. 

k. 

(mins.). 

X. 


10 

0001879 

4*5 

40 

0*00311 

0*44 

16 

0*002563 

4*55 

78 

0*00495 

0*46 

20 

0*003103 

4*5 

107 

0*00660 

0*47 

27 

0*003768 

4*6 

137 

0*00810 

0-46 

32 

0*004061 

4*45 

167 

0*00924 

0*46 

39 

0*004420 

4*3 

197 

0*01040 

0*46 

49 

0*004888 

4*3 

257 

0*01203 

0*43 

67 

0*005289 

4-55 

288 

0*01322 

0*44 

68 

0*005606 

4*60 

318 

0*01415 

0*44 


Mean 

4*50 


Mean 

0*45 


Ester saponihed ~ 84 per cent. Ester saponified 42*45 per cent. 


Table VI6. 


Methyl n- butyrate. Methyl o-chlorobenzoate. 

70 Per cent, methyl alcohol. 70 Per cent, methyl alcohol. 



ckoh- 

k. 

Cuter* 

ckoh* 

k'. 

0-01666 

0*04560 

01 70 

0-01666 

0*02517 

0*125 

0*01666 

0*03357 

0*165 

0*01666 

0-03357 

0*130 

0*03333 

0-03357 

0*165 

003333 

0*03357 

0*129 

003333 

0*01589 

0*163 

0*03333 

0*01589 

0*130 


Table VII. 


Methyl butyrate. 

Per cent. 


alcohol. 

Ckoh* 

Ccrter- 

Limit k. 

k. 

90 

0*07146 

0*04444 

0-0245—0*027 

0-026 

84-9 

0*04726 

0-03333 

0*0485—0*0505 

0-0495 

82*5 

006782 

0*04444 

0*055 —0*058 

0057 

80 

0*03198 

0*02222 

0*064 —0*071 

0*069 

77*4 

0*03717 


0*092 —0*098 

0*094 

75*25 

0*03823 


0105 —0*110 

0-109 

70 

0*04560 

0*01666 

016 —017 

0-165 

66*1 

0-02327 


0*20 —0*21 

0-205 

62*5 

0-02357 


0*24 —0*265 

0-255 

60 

0*02148 

001333 

0*325 —0*365 

0-335 

55 

0*01623 

0*00833 

0*42 —0*46 

0-44 

50 

0*01625 


0-57 —0*605 

0-59 

45 

0*01928 


0-71 —0*74 

0*72 

42*5 

0-01708 


0*86 —0*89 

0-885 

40 

0-01728 


1*05 —1*10 

1-07 

35 

0-00805 

0*00330 

1-90 —2*04 

1*98 

32*75 

0*01332 

0*00583 

2-65 -2-95 

2-85 

30 

0*00787 

0*00332 

4.3 — 46 

4*5 


4x*2 
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Per cent* 
alcohol* 

ckoh* 

90 

0-07146 

84-9 

0-04629 

82-5 

0-06782 

SO 

0-03518 

77-4 

0-03617 

74-8 

0-03712 

70 

0-03228 

66-1 

0-02227 

62-5 

0-02357 

60 

0-02097 

55 

0-01640 

50 

0-01576 

45 

0-01928 

42-5 

001708 

40 

0-01728 

35 

0-01349 

32-75 

0-01322 

30 

0-01448 


Per cent, 
alcohol. 

CkOH- 

90 

0-07146 

84-9 

0-04726 

82-5 

0-06782 

80 

0-03618 

77-4 

003717 

75*25 

0-03823 

70 

0-04560 

661 

0-02227 

62-5 

0-02357 

60 

0-02097 

55 

0-01623 

50 

0-01625 

45 

0-01928 

42-5 

0-01708 

40 

0-01666 

35 

0-01479 

32-75 

0-01396 

30 

0-00864 


Per cent, 
alcohol. 

CkOH* 

90 

0-07146 

84-9 

0-04629 

82-5 

0-06782 

80 

0-03518 

77-4 

0-03717 

74-8 

0-03712 

70 

0-03228 

66-1 

0-02227 

62-6 

0-02357 


Table VIII. 

Methyl wobutyrato. 


Ceatst’ 

Limit k. 

k. 

0-04444 

0-0136—0-0160 

0-0145 


0*0315— 0*034 

00325 

” 

0-0375—0-039 

0-038 

0-03636 

0-046 —0049 

0-0476 

0-02222 

0061 —0*065 

0-063 


0-075 —0-081 

0-078 

0 -oi 666 

^ 0*106 — O'llO 

0-108 


0135 —0-140 

0-137 


0-165 —0-175 

0-172 

0-01333 

0-21 —0-23 

0-22 

0- 00833 

0-305 — 0-32 

0-315 

0-00828 

0-40 —0-43 

0-41 

0-00833 

0-46 —0-49 

0-47 


0-56 —0-60 

0-575 

** 

0-685 —0-70 

0-69 

0-00583 

1-00 —1*10 

1-04 


1-25 —1-40 

1*36 


1-80 —1-96 

1*90 


Table IX. 


Methyl benzoate. 


Cwter- 

Limit k. 

0-04444 

0-010 —0-011 

0-03333 

0-021 —0-023 

004444 

0-023 —0-024 

0-03636 

0-030 —0-032 

0 02222 

0-041 —0-0435 
0 047 —0-049 

0-0i666 

00685— 4)0705 
0 087 —0-0915 
0-105 —0-110 

0-01333 

0.14 -0-15 

000833 , 

0-205 —0-23 
0-31 —0-33 
0-33 —0-36 
0-43 —0-46 
0-50 —0-54 

0-00583 

0- 86 —0-935 

1- IO —1-15 

0-00334 

1-55 —1-65 


Table X. 

Methyl m-toluate. 


Limit k. 

004444 00073— B0080 

„ 0-014 —0-016 

,, 0-0175— 0-0185 

0-03636 0-020 —0-0225 

0-02222 0-0315—0-0335 

„ 0-034 —0-0305 

0-01660 0-051 — (K)64 

0-068 — 0-066 
0-077 —0-082 


k, 

0-0107 

0-022 

0-0237 

0031 

0-042 

0-048 

0-070 

0-089 

0-108 

0-145 

0-215 

0-32 

0-34 

0-45 

0-63 

0- 89 

1 - 10 
1-60 


k. 

0-0076 

0-0155 

0-018 

0-0215 

0-032 

0-036 

0-0626 

0-066 

0-080 
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Per cent, 
alcohol. 
60 
C5 
60 
45 
42-5 
40 
36 

32-7S 

30 


Table X (continued). 

Methyl m<toluate. 


ckoh* 
0 02097 
001641 
001575 
0-01928 
001708 
001641 
0-01349 
0-01396 
0-01448 


Cest«r* 

0-01333 

0-00833 


O-OOSSS 


Limit h. 
0-10 — 0-11 
0-136—0-145 
0-19 -0-22 
0-23 -0-25 
0-296—0-325 
0-40 — 0-42 
0-62 -0-65 

0- 905—0-93 

1- 2 —13 


Table XI. 


Per cent, 
alcohol. 
90 
84-9 
82-5 
80 
77-4 
75-25 
70 
66-1 
62-5 
60 
55 
60 
45 
42-5 
40 
35 

32-75 

30 


Methyl o-chlorobenzoate. 


0-07146 

0-04726 

0-06782 

0-03518 

0-03717 

0-03823 

0-02517 

0-02227 

0-02357 

0-02148 

001623 

0-01625 

0-01690 

0-01928 

0-01697 

0-01331 

0-01322 

0-00864 



Limit k. 

0-04444 

0-0245— 4)-02 7 

0-03333 

0-043 -0-047 

0-04444 

0052 — 0-055 

003636 

0-060 -0-063 

0-02222 

0-082 --0 085 

,, 

0-095 — 0-099 

0-01660 

0125 —0135 


0-165 -0-180 


0-206 —0-22 

001333 

0-265 -0-29 

0-00833 

0-35 -0-36 


0-46 — 0-49 

>• 

0-615 — 0-665 

0-00849 

0-71 -0-745 

0-82 -—0-86 

0-00583 

133 —1-39 


1-55 — 1-65 

00U328 

2-18 —2-34 


k. 

0-107 

*0-140 

0-20 

0-24 

0-31 

0-41 

0-635 

0- 916 

1- 25 


k. 

0-025 

0-046 

0-053 

0-061 

0-0835 

0-097 

0-130 

0-175 

0-21 

0-27 

0-355 

0-485 

0-65 

0-73 

0- 835 

1- 34 

1- 58 

2 - 28 


Table XH. 


Per cent, 
alcohol. 
90 
82-5 
80 
77-4 
74-8 
70 
66-1 
62-5 
60 
55 
50 
45 
42-6 
40 
35 

32-75 

30 


Methyl p-chlorobcnzoate. 


Ckoh. 

0-07146 

0-06782 

0-04013 

0-03717 

003712 

0-03228 

0*02227 

0-02357 

0-02097 

001641 

001676 

0-01690 

0-01708 

0-01697 

0-01349 

0-01322 

0-0i448 




Limit k. 

0-04444 

00365 — 0-037 


0-0835 — 0-08G 

0-02222 

0-10 

—Oil 


0-13 

-0-14 


0-16 

—01 8 

001660 

0-21 

-0-23 


0-27 

-0-30 

0-0 i 333 i 

0-355 — 0-.37 

0-40 

-0-46 

0-00833 

0-67 

—0-69 

»> 

0-76 

-0-78 

»» 

0-98 

— 1-03 


1-11 

— M9 

0-00825 

1-20 

-1-40 

0-00583 

2-05 

—2-26 

>• 

2-80 

—30 


3-45 

—3-65 


k. 

00368 

0085 

0-108 

0135 

0-17 

0-215 

0-29 

0-36 

0-44 

0-58 

0- 765 

1 - 00 
1-16 

1- 32 

2 - 20 

2- 90 

3- 55 
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Summary, 

(1) The velocity of saponification of six methyl esters in a number 
of methyl alcohol-water mixtures has been determined and the 
reaction shown to be strictly bimolecular. 

(2) The curve showing the relation between the velocity coefficient, 
fc, and the percentage composition of the solvent mixtures is divisible 
into five linear sections. 

(3) The points of intersection of the linear sections occur at such 
compositions of the solvent that solvent complexes are indicated. 

(4) A comparison is drawn between the data obtained from 
physical measurements on the solvent mixtures and those obtained 
from the velocity measurements and it is found that certain 
peculiarities are common. 

(6) The relative velocities of saponification of methyl esters to 
methyl benzoate and of ethyl esters to ethyl benzoate are compared 
and these relative velocities are found to. be identical provided there 
is no substituent in the acid radicle in close proximity to the carboxyl 
residue. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to the Government 
Grant Committee of the Royal Society for funds placed at their 
disposal which have defrayed the cost of this research. One of us 
(W.I.J.)beg3 to express his thanks to the Master and Fellows of 
Gonville and Caius College for a scholarship which has enabled him 
to collaborate in this work. 

The University Chemical Laboratories, 

Cambridge. [^cmVerf, July \lth^ 1923.] 


CCCVIIL — The Preparation of the Isomeric M ethoxy- 
benzyl Bromides, 


By John Baldwin Shoksmith. 

The isomeric methoxybenzyl bromides were first obtained by 
Spath (Morvaish.y 1913, 34, 1995), who employed in their preparation 
the reactions summarised in the following scheme : 


CeH4< 


OH 

CHO 


Me,SOj 

KOn'^ 


r* TT /OMe 


26 % 

KOH^ 




OMe HBt 

CHg-OH ^ 


c,h4<; 


OMe 

CHjBr 


The present communication gives details of methods which were 
employed in order to obtain the intermediate compounds in better 
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yields and with greater certainty than was formerly possible. 
Improved methods are given for the preparation of the hydroxy- 
benzaldehydes, o-hydroxybenzyl alcohol (saligenin), and p^methoxy- 
benzaldehyde (anisaldehyde). 

The hydroxybenzaldehydes are obtained by hydrolysing the 
dichlorinated tolyl carbonates with formic acid, with a mixture of 
forinic and oxalic acids, or with sodium acetate in alcoholic solution. 
The ortho-compound hydrolyses directly to salicylaldehyde, whilst 
the meta- and para-compounds yield the aldehyde carbonates, 
C0(0*CgH4*CH0)2. Boiling sodium bisulphite solution completes 
the hydrolysis. These reagents are much more convenient than the 
calcium carbonate and water at 5 atmospheres pressure recommended 
by Baschig (D.R.-P. 233631). 

Salicylaldehyde is best converted into o-methoxybenzyl alcohol 
by reduction to saligenin and subsequent methylation. In the case 
of the meta- and para-compounds the order of the reactions is 
reversed. 

p-Methoxybenzaldehyde {anisaldehyde) is prepared by oxidising 
anethole with chromic and sulphuric acids. Anethole is oxidised by 
sodium chlorate directly to anisaldehyde, the intermediate glycol 
not being produced. This is in agreement with the results of similar 
oxidations carried out by Hofmann {Ber., 1912, 46, 3329; 1913, 46, 
1657). 

Direct balogenation of the tolyl methyl ethers results in the forma- 
tion of a mixture of nuclear and side-chain substituted halogen 
compounds from which methoxybenzyl halides cannot be isolated. 

Experimental, 

Chlorination of the Tolyl Carbonates, 

The tolyl carbonates were prepared by the general method of 
Holleman and Hoeflake {Bee, trav. chim., 1916, 36, 261). Carbonyl 
chloride was passed into a 10 per cent, solution of the sodium tolyl- 
oxide until precipitation of the carbonate was complete. The ortho- 
and para -compounds gave the carbonates at once. w-Cresol gave the 
intermediate tolyl chloroform ate, C 8 H 4 Me* 0 *C 0 Cl, which was con- 
verted into the carbonate by heating it with the equivalent amount 
of m-cresol dissolved in rather more than the theoretical quantity 
of caustic soda. The carbonates were all carefully crystallised from 
alcohol. 

When the w-chlorotolyl carbonates, C0(0*C8H4*CH2Cl)g, were- 
hydrolysed, the resulting hydroxybenzyl alcohols were never isolated 
owing to their remarkable tendency to resinify in presence of acids. 
Chlorine was therefore passed into the vigorously stirred, molten 
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carbonate at 170— imtH a gain in weight of 60 per cent, of the 
original compound had taken place. Slight hydrolysis of the 
carbonate occurred in all cases, and an odour of carbonyl chloride 
was perceptible. To prevent unnecessary tarring at this stage, the 
carbonates had been freed from chloroformate by recrystallisation 
from alcohol. The chlorinated compounds show a tendency to 
crystaUiBe when kept at room temperature for some time, but 
attempts to separate pure compounds have met with little or no 
success. 

ii‘Mi^ioxyhenzyl Bromide. Hydrolysis of Dichlorinated o^Tolyl 
Carbonate . — This product was found to contain 36-6 per cent, of 
chlorine hydrolysable with alcoholic potash (CigHjoOgCl^ requires 
Cl — 37*3 per cent.). 

(а) Hydrolysis with formic acid. Twenty-five grams of the 
viscous chlorinated carbonate were boiled with 200 c.c. of 80 per 
cent, formic acid for two hours, hydrogen chloride being evolved. 
The deep red solution was diluted with 500 c.c. of water, and the 
salicylaldehyde * distilled in steam and purified by extraction with 
ether and conversion into the bisulphite compound. A yield of 
40 per cent, of the theoretical was thus obtained. 

(б) Hydrolysis with formic and oxalic acids. Twenty- five grams 
of the oil were boiled with a mixture of 76 c.c. of 80 per cent, formic 
acid and 35 grams of anhydrous oxalic acid. The aldehyde was 
then separated and purified as before. The yield was slightly 
improved. 

(c) Hydrolysis with sodium acetate. T\ienty-five grams of the 
oil were boUed with 75 c.c. of alcohol, 15 grams of anhydrous sodium 
acetate, and 25 grams of sodium acetate crystals for two hours, 
sodium chloride being precipitated. The alcohol, now contaminated 
with ethyl acetate, was as far as possible distilled ofi, the residue 
diluted with five parts of water and acidified, and the aldehyde 
distilled in steam. This method gave by far the best yield {60 per 
cent.) of purified aldehyde. 

o-Hydroxybenzyl Alcohol . — Twelve grams of redistilled salicyl- 
aldehyde were emulsified by shaking with 100 e.c. of water, and 
300 grams of 1*6 per cent, sodium amalgam added in small quantities. 
The spent amalgam was continuously removed and excessive 
alkalinity was avoided by the gradual addition of 25 grams of 
sodium bicarbonate. When the yellow colour due to the presence 

• When this aldehyde and related aldehydes derived from resorcmol are 
mixed with Schifi’s reagent, the normal reaction appears to be the precipita- 
tioli of yellow hydrated Schifl’s bases, and not the formation of the usu^ 
Aduble red dye {Wieland and Scheuing, Ber., 1921, 64, [B], 2527}. 
point is undergoing further investigation. 
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of aldehyde had disappeared and the evolution of hydrogen was 
marked, the solution was cooled in ice and the saligenin, which 
crystallised in almost the theoretical yield, was filtered off and puri- 
fied by shaking it in water solution with animal charcoal for three 
hours. After filtration, extraction with ether, and recrystallisation 
from ligroin, the sample melted at 86'’. The method of purification 
was that adopted by Hart and Hirschfelder {J. Amer. Ghem. Soc.y 
1920, 42, 2680). The saligenin was methylated and converted 
into o-methoxybenzyl bromide by the methods of Lapworth and 
Shoesmith (T., 1922, 121, 1392). The bromide thus prepared 
crystallised from light petroleum in colourless, six-sided plates, 
m. p. 46°. 

m-Methoxybmzyl Bromide. Hydrolysis of Chlorinated m~T6lyl 
Carbonate.— m-T6\y\ carbonate after chlorination was found to 
contain 35-5 per cent, of hydrolysable halogen. The details set 
out below must be followed carefully to ensure a good yield of 
m-hydroxybenzaldehyde. 

(а) Hydrolysis with formic acid. Twenty-five grams of the oil 
were hydrolysed with 100 c.c. of 80 per cent, formic acid as in the 
case of the o-tolyl compound. The impure m-aldehydophenyl 
carbonate, which was completely precipitated by addition of 150 c.c. 
of water to the cooled solution, was rapidly hydrolysed by freshly 
prepared, boiling aqueous sodium bisulphite. The ^tered solution 
was acidified and steam-distilled to remove sulphur dioxide, the 
aldehyde extracted with ether, and the ethereal solution evaporated 
after neutralisation with sodium carbonate to destroy any trace of 
acid. The m-hydroxybenzaldehyde (yield 40 per cent.) was re- 
crystallised from boiling water {yield 25 per cent.) and it then melted 
at 103 — 104°. A sample prepared from m-nitrobenzaldehyde 
melted at 104°. 

(б) Hydrolysis with formic and oxalic acids. The same quantities 
were used as in the case of the ortho -compound ; hydrolysis, yielding 
the aldehyde carbonate, was complete in one and a half hours. 
Subsequent hydrolysis with bisulphite solution gave the hydroxy - 
aldehyde in slightly better yield than that obtained in {a). 

(c) Hydrolysis with sodium acetate. The same quantities were 
used as in the preparation of salicylaldehyde, but the improvement 
in the yield was not so marked in this case. 

There are no further details to add to those already communi- 
cated on the conversion of this aldehyde into wi-methoxybenzyl 
bromide. 

^'Methoxybenzyl Bromide, Hydrolysis of Chlorinated ^-Tolyl 
Carbonate . — A summary of the yields given by methods employed 
18 all that is nec^sary in this case. Formic acid alone and formic 
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and oxalic acids gave in each case a yield of 40 per cent, of the 
theoretical. Sodium acetate and alcohol gave a yield of 50 per cent. 

-j^-Methoxybenzaldehyde (Anisaldehyde), * — Nitric acid alone 
(Cahours, AnnaleUf 1845, 66, 307) or diluted "with acetic acid. 
(Labbe, BnU. Soc. cAtw., 1899, [iii], 21, 1076) oxidised anethole too 
violently to produce anisaldehyde in good yield, 

Fifty grams (3 mols.) of anethole, emulsified in 500 c.c. of water 
and 10 grams of kieselguhr, were oxidised by adding a solution of 
50 grams (more than 4 mols.) of chromic acid in 80 c.c. of water so 
slowly that the temperature did not rise above 28°. A faint odour 
of acetaldehyde was perceptible. The mixture having been stirred 
for half an hour, when the temperature was once more normal, a 
well-cooled solution of 80 grams (6 mols.) of sulphuric acid in 100 c.c. 
of water was added during one and. a half hours. The temperature 
of the mixture gradually rose to 27° and the colour changed to green. 
When the temperature had fallen to 16—18°, the kieselguhr was 
filtered off and washed twice with ether. The main solution was 
shaken four times with ether, the mixed ethereal extracts were 
washed free from anisic acid with 5 per cent, caustic soda solution, 
most of the ether was evaporated, and the residual impure anis- 
aldehyde converted into the bisulphite compound, which was filtered, 
press^, and washed free from unoxidised anethole with alcohol. 
The aldehyde, liberated from a warm, aqueous solution of the « 
bisulphite compound by concentrated sodium carbonate solution, 
was extracted with ether, dried, and distilled. Half the expected 
aldehyde was obtained in a pure condition. 

The semi-oxidised mix ture which was extracted by alcohol from 
the bisulphite compound gave a further 5 per cent, of aldehyde. 
Anisic acid (8 per cent.) was liberated by acid from the alkali 
washings above. 

Oxidation of Anethole by Sodium Chlorate. — A solution of 4-5 grams 
of anethole (3 mols.) in a mixture of 80 c.c. of acetone, 40 c.c. of 
5 per cent, sodium chlorate solution (2 mols.), and 4 c.c. of 2 per 
cent, osmic acid solution was boiled at 65° for ten hours, 2 c.c. of the 
solution being titrated at regular intervals with silver nitrate 
solution. At the end of the time stated, the quantity of chloride 
in the dark solution was constant, that is, the reaction 

SOMe-CeH^-CHICHMe + 2 NaC 103 

30Me*CeH4‘C0H + SCHg-CHO + 2NaCl 

was complete. The acetone was then evaporated off and the 
aldehyde isolated from the residue as in the previous case, 2-2 grams 
of the pure aldehyde being obtained along with a trace of anisic acid. 

Experiments carried out since the last communication (Lapworth 
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and Shoesmith, loc. cU,) on the conversion of this aldehyde into 
j).niethoxybenzyl bromide * bear out the necessity for a second 
reduction with alcoholic potash of the anisyl alcohol produced from 
this aldehyde by Cannizzaro method. A solid anisyl alcohol was 
thus obtained. The bromide itself, which resulted on passing dry 
hydrogen bromide into the benzene solution of anisyl alcohol, was 
found to be very pure and crystallised in long needles. These needles 
are extremely sensitive to the action of moist air, and the bromide 
only existed as such for a few moments after removing into the 
atmosphere. 

Chlorination of the Tolyl Methyl Ethers . — Chlorine was passed in a 
slow stream into the tolyl methyl ethers for half an hour. The 
introduction of cold air with the chlorine maintained the temper- 
ature at 40°. The quantity of hydrogen chloride not carried away 
mechanically was found in no case to exceed 0*10 per cent. The 
total halogen was estimated by the method of Carius, the hydrolys- 
able halogen by boiling for half an hour with 10 per cent, alcoholic 
potash and estimating volumetrically the potassium chloride so 
produced. 

The results are summarised. 


Compound Free Total 

chlorinated. HCl. chlorine. 

Per cent. Per cent, 
ortho. Nil 31'4 

meta. 0-01 22-3 

para. 0-10 29-2 


Chlorine hydrolysable com- 
pared with 

Total Cl. Total compound. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


19-0 5-98 

8-8 1-96 

24-8 7-20 


When the ethers were exposed to the glare of a mercury vapour 
lamp the results were unaltered. 


The author wishes to express his gratitude to Prof. A. Lapworth, 
F.R.S., who supervised his work in the Manchester University, and 
to the Advisory Council of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for a grant which enabled him to undertake the investi- 
gation. 

* The marked difference in lachrymatory properties between m-raethoxy- 
benzyl bromide and the very easily hydrolysed, non -lachrymatory para- 
isomeride finds a parallel in the vesicant properties of )8/3'-diehlorodiethyl 
sulphide and its non -vesicant, easily hydrolysed isomeride, ao'-dichloro- 
diethyl sulphide (Bales and Nickelson, T,, 1922, 121, 2137). 

Chemistry Department, 

Edinbuboh University. 


[lieccivcd, July 3Uf, 1923.] 
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CCCIX . — Condensation of Diphenylformamidine tviih 
Phenols. Part L A New Synthesis of ^^BesorcyU 
aldehyde. 

By John Baldwin Shoesmith and John Haldane. 

The condensation which takes place when diphenylfonnamidine ia 
heated with compounds containing an active methylene group 
was first pointed out by Bains (Ber.^ 1902, 35, 2604). As an 
example of this may be quoted the condensation of the amidine 
(I) with acetylacetone, which probably takes place in two stages. 
The intermediate compound (II) is never isolated, aniline being 
liberated at once. 

do CH(:NPh)'NHPh-fCH2(COMe)2 ->CH(NHPh)3-CH(COMe)2 (H.) 

CH(NHPh):C(COMe )2 (lU.) + NHaPh. 

Anilinomethyleneacetylacetone (III) is isolated in almost quanti- 
tative yield. 

This type of reaction appears to be a very general one and has 
been extended by Bains and his co-workers (J, Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 
1909, onwards) to a large number of similar compounds. 

The present investigation has shown that condensation also takes 
place between diphenylformamidine and resorcinol. Aniline is 
liberated and a solid compound results. The course of the reaction 


is represented thus : 

OH 

OH 

/\ 

/\ 

+ 


1 loH-fNHjPh 

CH(:NPh)'NHPh 

CH(NHPh)2 

CHOTh 

/Ttr \ 


(IV.) 

The crude condensation product, which consists essentially of the 
Schiff’s base (IV) of p-resorcylaldehyde, unchanged resorcinol, and 
diphenylformamidine, is hydrolysed by boiling caustic soda and 
p-resorcylaldehyde can thus be obtained in a very simple manner. 

It is, however, necessary to say that the structure to be assigned 
to compound (IV) is not yet decided. Its physical and chemical 
properties show that it is slightly different from the Schiff’s base of 
the aldehyde which was prepared by Bimroth and Zoeppritz {Ber., 
1902, 35, 996) by another method. 

The present communication details the method of preparing 
p-resorcylaldehyde in appreciable yield; the extension of the 
method to other phenols and the constitution of the intermediate 
compound are reserved for further investigation. 
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Expebimbntal. 

Diphenylformamidine. — ^This was prepared by boiling together 
aniline and formic acid (Weith, Ber., 1876, 9, 454). Forty grams 
(1 mol.) of 80 per cent, formic acid were mixed with 160 grams 
{2J mols.) of aniline. The water which was present in the original 
acid together with that produced in the reaction was distilled away 
through a fractionating column. The head of the column was fitted 
with a device for trapping the water so soon as it reached the top. 
After four hours’ gentle boiling, the temperature was raised until 
60 o.c. of aniline had distUled over. The residual diphenylformami- 
dine solidified on cooUng and after recrystallisation from alcohol 
melted at 137® (yield 63 grams). 

Condensalion of Diphenylformamidine with Besorcinol. — A long 
series of experiments has shown the following to be the best con- 
ditions for the preparation of p-resorcylaldehyde by this method. 

A finely powdered mixture of 5 grams (1 mol.) of carefully dried 
resorcinol with 9 grams (1 mol.) of diphenylformamidine was heated 
in a small, thin-walled flask,* totally immersed in the vapour of 
boiling water to ensure a temperature of 100°. The mixture first 
liquefied ; solid appeared after five hours’ heating. At the end of 
six hours, the condensation product was dissolved in 50 c.c. of hot 
12 — 15 per cent.* caustic soda solution, the liberated aniline distilled 
with steam, and the cooled filtered solution made slightly acid with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The small quantity of resin here prwi- 
pitated was separated and extracted with 20 c.c. of boiling water. 
The extract was added to the main solution, from which a saturated 
solution of aniline hydrochloride (15 c.c.) precipitated P-resorcyl- 
aldehyde as the hydrochloride of the hydrated Schiff’s base, 
C 6 ^s(ClH) 2 *CH(OH)*NHPh,HCl. After one hour, the hydrochloride 
was collected and the base remaining in the filtrate was precipitated 
by adding a saturated solution of sodium acetate. The free base 
was filtered off, mixed with the hydrochloride, and the whole 
hydi'olysed with caustic soda solution. The liberated aniline was 
removed with steam, the bright red solution acidified, and the 
aldehyde, extracted with ether (yield 45 — 50 per cent, of the 
theoretical), was recrystallised from hot water. It was identified 
by mixed melting-point determinations (135 — 136“), the deep brown 
colour given by ferric chloride to its aqueous solution, the feathery 
needles of its phenylhydrazone, the oxime of melting point 192°, 
the peculiar yellow precipitate which it gives with Schiff’s 
reagent. 


* It is hoped to publish details of this simple thermostat shortly. 
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The method of purification adopted is very much better than any 
involving the use of sodium bisulphite solution. 

CoTidensation under other Conditions . — The same quantities of 
i^sorcinol and diphenylformamidine were heated at 130® for one 
and a half hours, and the hydrolysis was carried out as before. 
Acid, however, precipitated a considerable quantity of red needles, 
which were characterised as the dialdehyde of resorcinol, 
C6H2(0H)2{CH0)2, m. p. 126° (Tiemann and Lewy, Ber., 1877, 10, 
2211). They represented 25 per cent, of the resorcinol; a smaller 
quantity (25 — 30 per cent.) of monaldehyde was isolated from the 
acid solution, whilst the resin present represented 30 — 40 per cent. 
The aldehyde was difficult to purify. 

When the condensation was effected at 100° for nine hours, 40 per 
cent, of the expected monaldehyde, a trace of dialdehyde, and 
25 — 30 per cent, of the resinous compound were produced. 

An increase in the quantity of resorcinol used caused a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of aldehyde produced. 

The effect of moisture on this condensation is remarkable. The 
free hydrated Schiff’s base which is probably formed in the con- 
densation in presence of moisture was found to decompose at 100° 
in the impure condition into aniline and a resin. This caused the 
yield of monaldehyde to be very poor whenever precautions were 
not taken to dry the resorcinol before use. Under these conditions, 
it is interesting to point out the as yet inexplicable formation of 
dialdehyde. 

Five grams of resorcinol (which had not been dried in any way), 
on condensing with 9 grams of diphenylformamidine, gave 25 per 
cent, of the monaldehyde, 27 per cent, of the dialdehyde, and resin 
representing 20 per cent, of resorcinol. 

Distillation with steam in the absence of caustic alkali is not a 
practicable method of removing the aniline from the Schiff’s base 
produced in the condensation. This is due to the decom 2 >osition of 
the hydrated Schiff's base by moisture at 100°, as already stated. 
The r^in obtained dissolves afterwards in caustic alkali with a deep 
red colour, but does not appear to be a definite compound. 

Summary. 

(1) Diphenylformamidine and resorcinol condense together on 
heating with liberation of aniline. The condensation product, 
hydrolysed by caustic alkali, yields aniline and p-resorcylaldehyde. 

(2) The method by which the best yields of p-resorcylaldehyde 
may be obtained is described and the deleterious effect of moisture, 
too long heating, and condensation at too high a temperature 
pointed out. 
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The authors wish to state that the suggestion that such a con* 
densation might take place was due to Prof. A. Lapworth, F.R.S. 
They also wish to thank the Advisory Council of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for grants which enabled each of 
them in tuni to undertake these investigations. 

Chemistry Department, 

Edinburgh University. [ Received , July Zlst , 1923 .] 


CCCX . — Use of the Salts of the Arylsulphonhalogeno- 
amides in the Estimation and lodination of 
Phenols, 

By Elwyn Roberts. 

The arylsulphoniodoamides of the alkali metals, At'SO-j'NIM, 
recently prepared by the author (this vol., p. 849) are a highly 
convenient source of hypoiodous acid, which is slowly formed by 
the hydrolysis of their aqueous or alkaline aqueous solution, and 
can be used for iodination of certain organic compounds : 

Ar-SOg'NIM + HgO = Ai'SOa-NHM + HIO. 

The iodination of phenols by any of the many methods which have 
been proposed is solely due, as Cofman (T., 1919, 115, 1040) has 
demonstrated, to the hypoiodous acid or hypoiodite contained 
in the reagent. In place of the salts of iodoamides as a source of 
hypoiodite, mixtures of a chloroamide, such as “ chloramine -T ” 
and potassium iodide or a bromoamide, such as potassium p-toluene- 
sulphonbromoamide and potassium iodide, may be used, for hypo- 
chlorous acid and potassium iodide (Klimenko, Z. physikal. Chem,^ 
1897, 23, 552, 558; Bray, ibid,, 1906, 54, 563) have been proved 
to yield hypoiodous acid ; the same is probably true of hypobromous 
acid and potassium iodide. 

With phenol, salicylic acid, and resorcinol, these reagents give 
as a first stage tri-iodo -derivatives, which undergo in time further 
change. The salts of arylsulphonchloro- and -bromo -amides used 
alone, on the other hand, show no arrest at a trihalogen derivative, 
but effect a more profound transformation. 

The iodination of phenols (phenol, sahcyhc acid, resorcinol, a- 
and P-naphthols) as a means of estimating phenols in solution has, 
m spite of the work of many chemists, proved disappointing; a 
9^ntitative relation has been found only for a few phenols, and 
then only within veiy narrow limits of concentration and under 
carefully defined conditions (Mesainger and Vortmann, Ber,, 1890, 
23 , 2753; Kuster, Ber., 1894, 27 , 1905; Richard, J. Pkarm, Chim,, 
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1902, [vi], 15, 217 ; Pence, J. M. Eng, Chem,, 1911, 3, 820 ; Wilkie, 
J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1911, 30, 398; 1912, 31, 208; Vortmann, Bcr., 
1923, 56, [B], 234). A solution of iodine in aqueous potassium 
iodide, made sufficiently alkaline, is the reagent generally recom- 
mended. One of the reagents above named, preferably “ chlor- 
amine-T ” and potassium iodide, is for this purpose more convenient, 
especially for the estimation of phenol and salicylic acid, when accur- 
ate results are obtained over a wide range of concentrations. It 
is not, however, more widely applicable than the commonly used 
reagent. With a- and p-naphthols arid resorcinol, the concentra- 
tions of the solutions afEect the extent of the reduction of the hypo- 
iodous acid. The further oxidation of iodinated phenols is similar 
with both reagents; thus tetraiododiphenyleneqTiinone {Witkie, 
loc. cit.) is the final product of the reaction with phenol and salicylic 
acid. 

Prom o-nitrophenol a new mono-iodonitrophenol, m. p. 80 — 81°, 
probably 4-iodo-6-mtrophenol, has been prepared. From the 
product of iodination by other methods, 2 : 4-di-iodo-6-nitrophenoI 
has alone been isolated (Korner, Jahresberj 1867, 617 ; Datta and 
Prosad, Amer. Chem, J., 1917, 39, 441), as it is doubtful if the 
mono-iodouitrophenols melting respectively at 90 — 91® and 66 — 67° 
described but not analysed by Busch (Ber., 1874, 7, 462) are pure 
materials, for they are not identical with either of the products 
obtained by Brenans {Compt rend., 1902, 134, 357), in the nitration 
of o-iodophenol, which are taken to be 2-iodo-6-nitrophenol (m. p. 
110®) and 2-iodo-4-mtrophenol (m. p. 86 — 87°), 

Experimental. 

Estimation of Phenol and Salicylic Acid, — Five c.c. of the aqueous 
phenol solution, or of salicylic acid (the potassium salt), containing 
0*025 gram (1 mol.), are pipetted into 25 c.c. of 2*5 per cent, potass- 
ium iodide solution. An accurately weighed quantity (at least 
3 mols. equivalent) of the halogenoamide salt of known halogen 
content is then added, which dissolves with slight liberation of 
iodine. The salts, p-CHg-CeHi-SOa-NXM, where X == Cl, Br. I; 
M = K or Na, were used. The whole is warmed at 60® and main- 
tained at this temperature for five minutes. At first the colour 
of the iodine deepens and then fades as iodination ensues. The 
solution, which is now clear and yellow in colour, is cooled and then 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, when tri-iodophenol is pr®* 
cipitated. This is collected and well washed with aqueous potassium 
iodide and with water ; the iodine in the filtrate, which represents 
the excess of halogenoamide salt used, is titrated with A^/lO-thio 
sulphate. 
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If liie period of heating is prolonged, it is observed that after 
thirty minutes the apparent amount of phenol increases by about 
1 per cent. ; this is in part due to volatilisation of iodine and also 
probably to slight oxidation of the methyl group by hypohalogen 
acid. 

The iodination of phenol’ and salicylic acid (potassium salt) 
(1 mol.) by the iodoamine salt, o-CHg'CeH^-SOa'NKIjHgO {4 mols.), 
in aqueous solution in the cold reaches first the tri-iodophenol, but 
finally the tetra-iododiphenylenequinone stage (Wilkie, loc. cit . ; 
Vortmann, loc. cit.). The first stage has been attained in twenty-four 
hours, but subsequently the precipitation from the hitherto clear 
solution of tlie reddish -purple tetra-iododiphenylenequinone marks 
the advent of the second stage. It is very remarkable that during 
this second stage in the oxidation the titre of the solution remains 
constant (compare Wilkie, loc. cit. ; Vortmann, loc. cit.). 

a- and ^-Naphthols. — An identical method was used in an attempt 
to estimate a- and p-naphthols, but proved of little value. Only 
with given concentrations, and a fixed period of heating, could 
definite ratio.s (1 ; 1-75) be secured (compare Messinger and Vort- 
mann, loc. cit. ; Kuster, loc. cit.). On addition of the halogenoamide 
salt to the oc-naphthol (potassium salt) solution, a dark violet, 
amorphous powder was immediately precipitated. A similar 
precipitate was obtained with a sulphonbromoamide salt alone, 
but chloramine-T gave a violet coloration only (Found : I = 17*22. 
CiflHel’OH requires I = 47*01 per cent,). p-Naphthol yields 
during the period of heating a green, amorphous precipitate. 

Resorcinol. — The method is also of little value for estimating 
resorcinol (compare Richard, loc. cit.; Pence, loc. cit.). Addition 
of a halogenoamide salt to a neutral aqueous solution of resorcinol 
in the presence of potassium iodide gives a solution the dark colour 
of which becomes more intense on warming. On acidification, 
a dark brown, amorphous precipitate, which appears to be identical 
with that obtained from tri-iodoresorcinol (see below), is thrown 
down [Found : I = 42*53. C6H3T(OH)2 requires I = 53*32 per 
icnt.]. 

2:4: ^-Tri-iodoresorcinol., CgH 13(011)2, was first prepared by 
Michael (Rer., 1876, 9, 1752) and later by Claisen (Ber., 1878, 11, 
1442). We find that the best method of preparation is to mix 
quickly a solution of 1 gram of resorcinol (1 mol.) with a solution 
of 24 grams of potassium iodide (4J mols.) in 200 e.c. of water, and 
a solution of 8 grams of chloramine-T (3 mols.) in 1800 c.c. of water. 
Air is bubbled rapidly through the mixture and very dilate acetic 
acid (10 c.c. of glacial acetic acid diluted to 200 c.c. with water) 
run in fairly rapidly, whereupon a slate -coloured material is pre- 
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oipitated. This compound, which is possibly a tri-iodoresoroinol 
praiodide, is filtered o5, washed, pressed, dried, and then quickly 
disi^ved in glacial acetic acid containing potassium iodide crystals, 
and after the free iodine has been decolorised with alkaline sulphite 
the solution is diluted rapidly with water. The white precipitate 
is filtered off, washed with water, dried, and dissolved in warm 
carbon disulphide ; this solution is filtered from a minute quantity 
of a dark chocolate-brown, amorphous material, and then allowed 
to crystallise. Tri-iodoresorcinol sei)arates in white, needle-shaped 
crystals, m. p. 154® ; the yield is 47 per cent, of the theoretical, 

Tri-iodoresorcinol (potassium salt) was oxidised by hypoiodous 
acid, namely, by warming at 60® for five minutes with two mols. 
of a halogeno amide salt in presence of potassium iodide, to a dark 
brown solution. On cooling and acidifying, a dark brown, amorphous 
precipitate was thrown down which was very difficult to filter. 
The brown product was redissolved in alkali, the solution diluted 
largely with water in order to keep in solution any sulphonamide 
formed on acidif 3 dng from the excess of halogenoamide salt, and 
then reprecipitated by acidifying with dilute sulphuric acid. It 
was filtered off, washed with water, and dried (Found : 1 1 = 42*10 
per cent.). It will be noted that 5 mols. of halogenoamide salt 
(equivalent to 10 atoms of iodine) are required to convert resorcinol 
into the brown product. 

4-/odIo-6-m^^o^pAenoZ, NOg’CgHgl'OH. — A mixture of 10 grams of 
o-nitropheuol dissolved in 800 c.c. of A /10-potassium hydroxide 
solution (1 equiv.), a solution of 75 grams of potassium iodide in 
4,000 c.c. of water, and 40 grams of chioramine-T was heated at 60“ 
for thirty minutes. The solution was afterwards cooled and acidified, 
being stirred meanwhile, with a solution of 100 c.c. of glacial acetic 
acid in 1,000 c.c. of water. The precipitate obtained consisted of a 
mixture of iodo -derivatives together with p-toluenesulphonamide ; 
it was filtered off, well washed with water, pressed, and steam- 
distilled for about eight hours ; a little iodine which adhered to 
the solid and came over on distillation, was removed by alkaline 
sulphite from the mixture of iodo -derivatives, which were thus 
separated from the non-volatile sulphonamide. 2 : 4-Di-iodo-6- 
nitrophenol was but slightly volatile with steam and in the main 
was left in the residue in the distilling flask, from which it could be 
isolated. The crude mixture of volatile iodo-derivatives (15 grams) 
was dissolved in 1,500 c.c. of warm A'/lO-potassium hydroxide (1 
equiv.). Separation was effected by fractional precipitation of the 
cooled solution, which was well stirred meanwhile, by very gradual 
addition of jV/lO-hydrochloric acid. A first fraction, which melted 
at 72—77®, was obtained after addition of 1,125 c.c., and a second 
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fraction^ melting at 46 — 96,° on acidification. The latter, which 
might have contained 2-iodo-6-nitrophenol as well as 2 : 4-di>iodo- 
6'nitrophenol, could not be easily separated into fractions. The 
first fraction, after being filtered, washed with water, and pressed, 
was dissolved in 750 c.c. of iV/10 -potassium hydroxide, in which 
it was more easily soluble than the initial product. To the cool, 
well-stirred solution, ^/lO-hydrochloric acid, in all 625 c.c., was 
again added drop by drop. It is to be noted that in both pre- 
cipitations about one-half the hydrochloric acid was added before 
separation began. The final product weighed 5 grams after washing 
and drying, and melted at 79—81°. From alcohol it crystallised 
in long, yellow needles, m. p. 80 — 81° (Found : I = 48-64. 
CgH^OgNI requires I = 47*89 per cent.). On acidification in the 
second fractionation, a second precipitate, melting at 68 — 67°, was 
obtained. All attempts at isolation of 4-iodo-6-nitrophenol by 
fractional crystallisation from various media of the mixture or of 
salts prepared therefrom, were unsuccessful. 

The potassium, sodium, and ammonium salts of 4-iodo-6-nitro- 
phenol were prepared by dissolving the iodonitrophenol in alcoholic 
solutions of the alkalis, or in a warm aqueous 10 per cent, alkali 
and allowing to crystallise. The potassium salt forms red prisms, 
the sodium salt long, red needles, the ammonium salt short, red 
needles. The salts decompose explosively on heating with deposi- 
tion of carbon ; the ammonium salt decomposes in the air, the crystals 
fp-Uing to a powder and ammonia being evolved. 

The benzoyl derivative, N02*CgH3l'0Bz, is best prepared by dis- 
solving 0-2 gram of the substance in a little ether, adding the equiva- 
lent of pyridine (0*2 c.c. approx.), followed by addition of an ethereal 
solution of benzoyl chloride (1 equiv.). The ether is evaporated 
on the water-bath, thq residual oil extracted with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and the white, solid residue filtered off, washed with 
water, and dried. It crystallises from alcohol in long, flat plates, 
m. p. 102—103°. 

The acetyl derivative, prepared in the usual way, is an oil. 

2 : 4-Di-wdo-6-niiroph€nol, CgHglg'NOg, can be readily prepared : 
{a) by adding a solution containing 12 grams of potassium iodide 
and 6 grams of chloramine-T (3 equivs.) to a solution of 1 gram of 
o-nitrophenol in 80 c.c. of N/lO-potasaium hydroxide (1 equiv.) 
and boiling the mixture for two hours. The cooled solution is 
acidified with acetic acid and the precipitate recrystallised twice 
hom alcohol; (6) by adding a solution of 5 grains of potassium 
iodide in 5 c.c. of water to a solution of 1 gram of o-nitrophenol 
{1 mol.) and 3*5 grams of p-toluenesulphondichloroamide (2 mols.) 
m 40 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and heating the mixture on the water- 
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bitth f<w ten to fifteen minutes. On dilution, a mixture of iodo- 
derivatiTOS is obtained from which the di-iodo-derivative (m. p; 
28®) is obtained by two recrystalligations from alcohol. By either 
jH^ess 1 gram of o-nitrophenol gave 1 gram of di-iodo-derivative, 
but the yield can be increased by using excess of chloramine-T 
or p-toluenesulphondichloroamide and the corresponding quantity 
of potassium iodide. 

Potassium Toluene-^ -sxdpJtonhromoamide^ 

CH3-C6H4-S02-NKBr,2H20. 

---Chattaway (T., 1905, 87, 145 a seq.) states that the best method 
of preparing this bromoamide salt is by dissolving p-toluenesul- 
phondibromoamide in warm 10 per cent, caustic potash and allow- 
ing to crystallise. A convenient method of preparation of this salt, 
which was used in the above experiments, is to cover 10 grams of 
p-toluenesulphonaniide with 40 c.c. of water, and then add 4 c.e. 
of bromine (20 per cent, excess) ; the amide dissolves on mixing. 
Fifteen c.c. of strong caustic potash solution (50 per cent, by weight) 
are gradually stirred into the mixture, when the whole dissolves with 
slight rise of temperature, forming a clear solution. On cooling, 
potassium toluene -p-sulphonbromoamide crystallises out in a pure 
state (yield 85 per cent.) (Found : Br = 24*32. Calc., Br = 24*65 
per cent.). 

The author desires to thank Professor Orton, F.R.S., for the interest 
he has taken in this work. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

[Received, August llth, 1923.] 


NOTES. 

Constitution of Bsnzenc, By Ronald Fraser. 

Fitrthee consideration of the structure of benzene which the author 
has recently i»oposed (T., 1922, 121, 188) has made it clear that 
it cannot be accepted as it stands : and for two reasons. (1) IM 
evidence m favour of a static formula {loc. cit,, p. 188) 
false aJgnment; the ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
points fadnhitably to the presence of oscillatory electrons m tn 
molecule. Vibration of the crowded central electrons 
graph of model, loc. cif.) seems incompatible with stability, (i) 
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author considers that evidence of some value was advanced (p. 191) 
for the tetrahedral form of the carbon octet, which is now generally 
adopted. Kevertheless, the complicated system of sharing among 
the central electrons which results from the adoption of this form 
makes the stability of the arrangement very doubtful. 

Thus the closely packed orientation of the six central electrons 
cannot be maintained; they must be regarded as situated at dis- 
tances from the centre of the molecule comparable with its average 
radius; definite electron sharing between carbon atoms in the 
para-relation is no longer possible. This granted, the guiding 
principle used in evolving the author’s original structure, namely, 
symmetry consistent with electron-sharing on the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory, leads immediately to substantially the same arrangement, 
for the resting state of the molecule, as those of Kaufmann (“ Die 
Valenzlehr^,” p. 539), Sir J. J. Thomson {Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 
41, 521), Kermack and Robinson (T., 1922, 121, 427), and Crocker 
[J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 1618). Whether such an arrange- 
ment is two- or three-dimensional can be satisfactorily decided 
only by conclusive experiment. 

It may be mentioned that the structure originally proposed has 
been adversely criticised (compare Ann. Pep., 1922, 19, 87 ; Science 
Progress, 1923, 17, 648), on the ground that the ortho -positions 
were separated; this objection does not, of course, apply to the 
final arrangement. — Chemistky Department, University op 
Aberdeen. [Peceined, May 29^fe, 1923.] 


Solubility of Sodium Chlorate. By Hugh Chester Bell. 

In connexion with some experiments on the supersaturation of 
Bolutions of analytically pure sodium chlorate it became necessary 
to know with some precision the solubility of this salt in w^ater. 
Ike data quoted in Landolt and Bernstein’s tables, from the 
^esult8 of Kremers and Graebe, yield a curve showing an inflection 
between 20° and 40°. It was therefore of interest to explore this 
temperature region more carefully. 

The results obtained indicate that Kiemers’s figures are too 
Mgh, due probably to the fact that his solutions were not effectively 
stirred during cooling. Equilibrium in a solution below 40° .i« 
only slowly attained. 

Trom the figures given below, the solubility curve appears to be 
^ery nearly a straight line from 10° to 100°, which would on extra- 
polation give a melting point of the pure solid 245°. According 
to Eetgers, the meltuig point is 248°. 
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Poppe {Jahri. Min., 1914. BeU. Bd.. 38, 363) finds the solubility 
Ik* tn he 51*12 per cent, of chlorate. 

to these determi^tions a solution of sodium chlorate, saturated 
at the boiling point, was stirred vigorously in an eleot^Uy con- 
troUed thermostat at the required temperature for about thtre 
hours. The temperature was read on a certifi^ thermometer and 
was constant to at least 0-02». A weigh^ sample was teen 
evaporated in a conical flask by immersmg tbis m “ ^th at m 
and gently distilling benzene on to the surface of the hqu^. In 
abouf fif4n minutes the salt was obtained m a thm crust over 
the bottom of the flask. A shaUow layer of Iwnzene was then 
poured into the flask, which was subsequently heated m an air- 
oven at 120° until its weight was constant. The necessary buoyancy 
corrections were made to the observed weighings. 

„„ IQ. 20“ 25“ 30° 35° 40° 100° 

Temperature ^ 

^“olS'ior’.V.!™‘.'..°.* 44-32 46-70 48-95 50-13 51-30 52-38 53-64 67-10 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School, London. S.B. 1. [Received, 
August 1th, 1923.] 

Esterification of Oxalic Acid. By Pavitha Kumae Duit. 

Consistently good yields of oxalic esters, except methyl oxjte 
can be obtained by passing the vapour of the requisite alcohol 
through ordinary hydrated oxalic acid untd aU the water has bem 
. Sn over wite the distilled alcohol. The residue is then purified 

bv distillation in the ordinary way. , 

Ethyl Oaalote.— Through a boiling mixture of commacial oiato 
acid (250 grams) and absolute ethyl alcohol (500 c.c.), 
in. a flask ftted with an inlet tube, dipping m tee 1 ^ 9 “^ ®nd^ 
four-bulb column, the vapour of 2000 c.c. of absolu 
passed during about eight to nine hours. Fractional 
of the product yields 225— 230 paim nim. 

theoretical amount) of ethyl oxalate, b. p. 

Methyl Oxalaie.-The yield of this ester obtem^ atohol 

of hydrated oxaUc acid and 2000 c.c. of absolute 
is usuallT 105—108 grams (45 — 46 per cent.), m. p. 49—5 
can be obtained quite pure, m. p^ M°, by 
spirit. The yield is not improved by usmg a larger q O' 
alcohol, and is appreciably diminished ■ ^^^ercial 

n-Butyl Oxalate.-The flask .conta^ lW 8^ of 500 

oxalie acid and 100 c.o. of ’b“tee toS 

c c of the same alcohol is passed through the boilmg 
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The water in the distillate forms a distinct layer at the bottom, 
and the reaction is complete when no more comes over (about, two 
hours). The yield of the ester, b. p. 239 — 240°/740 mm., is 144 
grams (90 per cent.). 

jBoAmyl Oxalate . — Only a moderate 3 neld of this ester is obtained 
(53 per cent.) by carrying out the operation as previously described, 
a good deal of decomposition taking place at the temperature of 
boiling amyl alcohol. The reaction proceeds very smoothly under 
reduced pressure (100 — 150 mm.) and at the temperature of the 
water-bath, 100 grams of oxalic acid and about 300 c.c. of com- 
mercial amyl alcohol yielding 155 grams of the ester (85 percent.), 
b. p. 260— 2627740 mm. 

Most of the experiments described above have been carried out 
by Mr. Harold Howson, to whom the author’s thanks are due. — 
Untveksity, Leeds. [Received^ May 1923.] 


EUctrdyiic Generator for Pure Hydrogen. By Viscouet Elveden 
and Ebic SrtmNSox. 

A cx)nvenient and trustworthy generator for the supply of pure 
hydrogen in connexion with the measurement of hydrogen-ion 
concentrations is as follows. Ten electrolytic cells are connected 
lectrically in series. Each ceU is composed of an outer “ boilin^- 
ube ” 12 inches in length and 1| inches in diameter, and an inner 
mbe 12 inches by J inch which is open below and is fitted axially 
into the outer tube by a waxed cork which also carries the anode 
ind a tube for the escape of oxygen. Through a stopper at the top 
of the inner tube pass the cathode and a tube 2 inches long for the 
delivery of hydrogen. The electrodes are of pure nickel wire of 
No. 10 gauge, and are bent so that one wire forms the cathode of 
one cell and the anode of its neighbour. The electrolyte is a satur- 
ated solution of barium hydroxide. The cells, preferably mounted 
on a stand in two banks of five, deliver hydrogen to a common 
main. The pressure of hydrogen in each cell should be no greater 
than is necessary to allow of half an inch of electrode being covered 
hy the baryta in the inner tube. In order to regulate this, the 
common main is connected to a wash-bottle fitted with an adjustable 
inlet tube. The pressure is controlled by the depth of immerBion 
of the inlet tube in dilute sulphuric acid in the wash -bottle. If 
pressure is too great, the electrolyte will be forced below the 
end of the electrode and arcing w^ result. 

A refinement introduced to d^troy traces of methane that 
^glit possibly be present consists in passing the gas through a 



tmigs^n filament lamp heated by a current which caueee it to 
l^lr without melting the filament when the lamp has been com- 
filled with hydrogen. Ihis fitting can be made from an 
ordinary lamp of suitable voltage; or a special lamp fitted with 
inlet and outlet tubes may be obtained cheaply. 

Hie generator is connected in series with a resistance of 70 ohms 
to the mains at 220 volts; it then consumes 1-6 amperes and delivers 
6 litres of hydrogen per hour, — [Recewedf June 7^A, 1923.] 


^ New Method for the Resolution of Asymmetric C<ym/p<mnds-~A 
Reply. By Jumns Bbebnd Cohbit. 

In the absence of my friend and oo -worker, Mr. A. Shimomura, 
I take the responsibility of replying to a criticism of the above 
paper (T., 1921, 119, 1816) by McKenzie and Smith which appeared 
in the last issue of this Journal (p. 1967). McKenzie and Smith 
have confirmed our observation that the menthyl ester of inactive 
mandehc acid yields a small amount of laevorotatory phenylchloro- 
acetic acid by the action of thionyl chloride or phosphoric chloride ; 
in other words, by replacement of one group in an inactive substance 
by another under asymmetric conditions, an active product can be 
obtained. The observation, so far as I know, is new, and that is 
all Mr. Shimomura and I set out to show. The criticism of McKenzie 
and Smith turns entirely on the interpretation of this observation. 
We offered no explanation ; they call it ** displacem«at racemis- 
ation,” and no doubt their explanation is sound as far as Ugoes; 
but it involves the phenomenon of racemisation, of which we know 
little, and the Walden inversion, of which we know less. They 
then proceed to point out the very obvious fact that if “ displace- 
ment racemisation is excluded, that is to say, the very pherumeiwn. 
upon which our experimental evidence is bosedy no active product 
would result. But this is surely begging the whole question, and 
does not affect in the smallest degree our claim to the discovery of 
a new method for resolving asymmetric compounds, a fact which 
they themselves confirm. — The Osganic Chemical Laboratories, 
The Univbbsity, Leeds. [Receivedy September 1923.] • 
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CCCXI . — The Adiabatic Cooling of Water and , the 
Temperature of its Maximum Density as a Function' 
of Pressure. 

By Nicolai Antonoyitch Pushin and Elijah Vasiljevtch 
Gkebbnshchikov. 

The changes of temperature of water on adiabatic compression- 
01 * expansion have been already investigated (see E. Cohen and 
W. Schut, “ Piezochemie kondensierter Systemc,” 1919, pp. 143 — 
152). Putting aside all criticism of the older works, some of which 
are only of historical interest, we may say that the results 
differ widely and that they are all obtained for pressures below 
500 kgm./cm.^. Recently, however, Bridgman {Proc. Aimr. Acad.^ 
1912, 48, 355) has calculated theoretically the value of the co- 
efficient of adiabatic cooling for pressures up to 12,000 kgm./cm.^. 

As the method adopted by us in the investigation of the equilibria 
under high pressures {Pushin and Grebenshchikov, J. Phys. 

Chem. Soc., 1912, 44, 112) enabled us to determine experimentally the 
chahge of temperature of a substance due to an adiabatic change 
of its volume, we resolved to determine the coefficient of the 
adiabatic cooling of water at various temperatures for pressures 
up to 4000 kgm./cm.^. 

Expebimental. 

The cylinder was of Tammann’s t 3 ^pe (Tammann, “ Kris tab 
lisiereh und Schmelzen,” 1903, p. 201), and was placed in a ther- 
mostat filled with paraffin oil or some other suitable liquid. The 
substance to be investigated was put in a glass tube, g (Fig. 1), 
placed in the cylinder, and separated by mercury, I, from the liquid, 
d (usually castor-oil), which transmitted the pressure. The tem- 
perature in the thermostat was controlled within i 0-01° by means 
of an electric heater. The temperature of the substance was 
measured by means of an iron-nickelinc thermo -element, e, which 
was sealed in the upper end of the glass tube, g. The wive of the 
thermo-element within the- glass tube was very thin, in order to 
increase as much as possible its sensitiveness to changes of tem- 
perature. The junction \vas in the centre of the tube. Since the 
deflection of the gulvanoineter occupied only a few' seconds, and 
the liquids and glass tube were very poor conductors of heat, 
the temperature of the surroundings could not influence the records 
C'f the galvanometer to any marked extent. The outer ends of 
tie thermo-element passed through a stopper, a, to a thermostat 
filled with melting ice, and were connected to the terminals of 
VOL. G XTTTT 4 Y 
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a sensitive reflecting galvanometer. The deflections of the galvano' 
meter were automatically recorded on a photographio paper by 
the recording pyrometer of Kumakov, and were also followed by 
direct observation. A compensation apparatus was inserted in 
the circuit of the galvanometer, so that measurements could be 
made with the same precision at various temperatures. 

The pressure was measured by means of a Bourdon gauge from 
Schaffer and Budenberg, Magdeburg- Buckau, who also supplied 
the cylinder and the pump. With this gauge we were able to 

Fig. 1. 


a — ivory stopper 
b — steel stopper 
c — steel washer 
d — castor oil 
e — thermo -element 
/ — investigated substance 
g — glass tube 
h — rubber ring 
i — thread 
i — glass cup 

k — body of the chamber 
I — mercury 


measure pressures up to (>000 kgm./om.2 with a precision of 5—3 
kgm./cm.^. 

Before the changes of temperature during the adiabatic process 
were recorded, two or three constant temperatures were registered 
on the photographic paper. Thus before the adiabatic changes 
at 25° were determined,, the constant temperatures 24-00° and 
26*00° were recorded on the paper. In that interval a millinietre 
of the galvanometer scale corresponded to 0*0136°. Determinations 
were then made at the desired temperature, both with adiabatic 
oompireBsion and adiabatic expansion. On the whole the deter- 
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iniiiations by means of adiabatic expansion yielded more trust- 
worthy results than those by means of compression, especially at 
high pressures, since the expansions occupied only one or two 
seconds, whilst the compressions required more time. The effects 
of adiabatic expansion were measured as follows. 


Fig. 2. 



Coefficient of adiabatic coolitig oj water as a Junction of pressure. 


-\fter the tempera tui'e in the cylinder, as shown by the records 
of the galvanometer, had become constant, the reading of the 
pressure gauge wus recorded by one observer. After releasing the 
compressing plug to a suitable extent, he opened quickly the valve 
’^'hich separated the plug from the cylijider and immediately 

4y 2 
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closed it again. The pressure in the cylinder diminished and the 
observer noted the new record of the gauge. Meanwhile, the other 
observer read the galvanometer which recorded the changes of 
temperature of the liquid; as a control these were also recorded 
photographically. 

Experimeyital Results .- — Tables I — V and Fig. 2 show the 
results of the determination of the coefficient of the adiabatic 
cooling, and heating, of water, (di/dp),, at 0°, 25®, 37°, 54°, and 80°. 
In the tables, p is the mean value for the pressures at the beginning 
and at the end of the adiabatic process, Ap the difference between 
these two values,* and At the change of temperature of water, 
which corresponds to a change of pressure of 1 kgm./cm.^ at 
a pressure p. It should be noticed that the values for (dt/dp), 
shown in the tables do not refer to the temperatures T — 0°, 25°, 
37°, 54°, and 80°, but to the temperature t — At/2 for the coefficient 
of cooling, and to the temperature t At/2 for the coefficient of 
heating, which differ, although only slightly, from t. 


Table I. 

Change of temperature of water in adiabatic compression at 0°. 


Ap (kg./ 


P (kg-/ 


1 X 10^ 

Ap (kg./ 


P(kg./ 

XlO' 

cra,2). 

AL 

cra.=^). 

[dp) 

cm.q. 

Af!. 

cm.®). 

UpA 

78 

-0-0750^ 

141 

- 

-96 

125 

-0-0026'= 

’ 588 

—2 

75 

-0 0637 

213 

- 

-85 

137 

-fO-0262 

704 

+ 19 

78 

-0-0512 

286 

- 

-66 

240 

-i-0-1337 

883 

+ 56 

85 

-0-0438 

360 


-52 

180 

+0-1275 

1050 

+ 71 

125 

-0-0375 

463 

- 

-30 

210 

+0-2012 

1230 

+96 

740 

-0-2262 

470 

- 

-30 






Table II. 

Change of temperature of Avater in adiabatic expansion at 0°. 


Ap (kg./ 


P (kg.f , 

xW- 

Ap (kg./ 


P (kg-/ j 

'fA xw. 


AL 

cm.''). 


cm.2). 

At. 

cm.2). ' 

\dp!, 

—575 

+0-2713" 

388 

-47 

-115 

-0-0262® 

732 

+23 

-400 

+0-lo62 

400 

-30 

-410 

-0*1600 

835 

+39 

-60 

+ 0-0185 

430 

-31 

-362 

-0-3113 

1181 

+ 86 

~o0 

+0-0112 

480 

— 22 

-388 

-0-4613 

1534 

+119 

-50 

+0-0087 

525 

-17 

-482 

-0*7087 

1036 

+ 147 

-35 

-^-00012 

568 

-4 

-405 

-0-6600 

2352 

-1-163 

-50 

0-0000 

600 

0 

-335 

-0-6213 

2708 

+ 185 

-40 

-0-0012 

630 

- 3 

-305 

-0*5701 

3002 

+ 18 ( 

-43 

-0-0063 

666 

-i-15 






The curve {dtjdp), was investigated at 0° up to 3155 kgm./cm.' 
by adiabatic expansion and up to 1125 kgm./cm.° by adiabatic 
compression. The results of the two series of determinations 

* The initial and final pretjsures, and p^, recorded by the gauge before 
and after the adiabatic process are given by the equations — p + ^Pr' 
P2 = p - Ap/2. 
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agree satisfactorily. With increasing pressure, (dtjdji), at 0® 
increases continually from — 0*00096 at 141 to + 0*00187 at 
3000 kgm./cm.2, whilst the curve bends obviously towards the axis 
of pressure. According to the calculations of Bridgman, the curve 
reaches a maximum at a pressure of 4000 kgm./cm.^. 


Changes of the Temperature of Maximum Density of Water with 
Changes of Pressure. 

Amagat {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1893, [vi], 29, 559) first noticed 
that the maximum density of water moved towards lower tem- 
peratures with increase of pressure. According to his determin- 
ations, the temperature of maximum density would fall to 0® at 
a pressure between 143 and 197 kgm./cm.^. Almost the same 
value was given by Lussana {PIuovo Cim., 1895, [iv], 2, 233), w'ho 
found that the maximum density moves towards 0° at an approxi- 
mate pressure of 180 kgm./cm.^. 

Bridgman in his investigations of the thermod 3 mamic constants 
of w^ater established the fact that at a temperature below 0® (about 
— 4®), water occupied a minimum volume at a pressure of 1500 
kgm./cm.^. According to his determinations, a temperature of 0® 
corresponds to a maximum density of water at pressures between 
500 and 1000 kgm./cm.^ {Z. anorg. Chem., 1912, 77, 387). From 
our determinations of the function {dildp)g it is, however, po.ssib]e 
to determine precisely the pressure at which the maximum density 
of water is at 0®. 

The increase of temperature, Af, in an adiabatic process can 
be calculated thermodynamically from the equation 




where T is the temperature at w*hich the thermodynamic process 
goes on, Cp is the specific lieat of the substance at constant pressure, 
and {dvjdt)p the coefficient of expansion of the substance at pressure 
p. From the equation it can be seen that substances which 


expand when heated {dv>i}) became warmer when compressed 
(A^>0), and colder when the external pressure diminishes, and 


conversely. "When {dtCidt)p = 0, no thermal effect takes place 
during adiabatic comprcs.?ion or expansion. In this case A/ = 0 
and {dtjdp)g = 0 also. This rule was excellently confirmed in 
the case of water, as can be seen from Tables I and II and from 
the photographs shown in Fig. 3. The tables show that the 
temperature 0® corresponds to a maximum density of water at 
^0 kgm./cm.". Therefore every compression of water at 0® up 
to a pressure of 600 kgra./cm.^ must be accompanied by a cooling 
of water, as is well showm, for example, by the curves 1, 2, and 3, 
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which refer to compressions from 102 to 180, from 175 to 260, 
and from 247 to 325 kgm./cm.^ respectively. In the case of com- 
pression at pressures greater than 600 kgm./cm.®, heating of water 
takes place, as shown in the curves 4, 5, and 6, which correspond 
to a compression of water from 763 to 1003, from 960 to 1140, 
and from 1125 to 1335 kgm./cm.®, respectively. 

The adiabatic expansion of water, on the other hand, at pressures 
below 600 kgm./cm.2 is accompanied by heating, as experiments 
7 and 8 show (expansion from 675 to 100 and from 600 to 200 
kgm./cm.2). Tinder pressures above 600 kgm./cm.®, cooling occurs. 


Fic. 3. 



as is the case with every normal liquid [curves 9, 10, 11 (1728— 
1340, 1362—1000, 1040—630 kgm./cm.2)]. The curve {dtidp), 
passes through zero at a pressure of 600 kgm./cm,^. 

Bridgman’s theoretical calculations, which are only expressed 
graphically, show that the function {dtidp), passes through 0^ 
at a pressure of about 100 kgm./cm.^. The other values of the 
curve at 0° also differ from the values for {dildp), which we have 
found, by an almost constant quantity + 0*0006, as can be seen 
from the comparison given below. 


(df/dp).xl0* at 0”. 


p- 

Puahin and 
Grebenshchikov. 

Bridgman. 

A. 

500 

-2*0 

7 

» 

1000 

+ 6-4 

13 

e-fi 

1500 

11-7 

18 

6*3 

2000 

15-3 

21 

0 

2500 

17-5 

23 

5'5 

3000 

191 

25 

6 
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Bridgman's observations, however, do not agree' with the supposi- 
tion that a maximum density of water at 0*^ corresponds to a 
pressure of 100 kgm./cm.^. According to his own observations, 
a maximum density at 0° corresponds to a pressure within the 
limits 500 — 1000 kgm./cm.^. 

The lowering of the maximum density of water with increased 
pressure affords an explanation of certain geophysical phenomena. 
Thus the temperature of the deep sea is below + 4°, a fact which 
cannot be explained if we do not take into consideration the 
pressure of the upper layers of water. It is interesting that the 
Challenger expedition * determined the temperature at the bottom 
of the ocean to he -f 0*3® at a depth of 2800 fathoms (5100 m.). 
If we take into account that the density of water under a pressure 
of 500 kgm./cm.2 and a salinity of 3*5 per cent, increases by about 
5 per cent., there will be at the depth of 5100 m. a pressure of 
535 kgm./cm.2. We can therefrom calculate that 0® corresponds 
to a pressure of 580 kgm./cm.^, a value which agrees fairly well 
with that obtained by us (GOO kg./cm.^). 

Table III. 

Change of temperature of water with adiabatic change of its 
volume at 25®. 


^'P (kgm./ 
cm.*). 

A/. 

V (kgm./ 
cm.*). 


Ap (kgm./ 
cm,*). Ai. 

P (kgm./ 
cm.*). 





Compression. 




725 

1042® 

607 

144 

423 

0-952® 

3214 

225 

490 

1*027 

2330 

210 

330 

0*784 

3935 

237 




Expansion. 




390 

0-498® 

495 

128 

455 

0-922“ 

2033 

203 

507 

0-680 

569 

134 

400 

0-835 

2340 

209 

458 

0-677 

731 

148 

565 

1-195 

2507 

211 

500 

0-855 

1045 

171 

430 

0-933 

2720 

217 

4C0 

0-807 

1155 

175 

465 

1-025 

2992 

221 

165 

0-302 

1367 

183 

263 

0-641 

3384 

243 

425 

0-799 

1562 

188 

375 

0-909 

3388 

243 

425 

0-803 

1627 

189 

440 

1-061 

3770 

241 

413 

0-846 

1954 

204 

195 

0-408 

4078 

240 


From Table III and Fig. 2 it can be seen that the coefficient 
of adiabatic cooling increases constantly with increasing pressure 
fit 25° just as at 0®, instead of diminishing as in the case of other 
lic^uids. At a pressure of about 3400 kgm./cm.^ the curve changes 
its direction and goes almost horizontally. The relative heating 
of water (for a change of pressure of 1 kgm./cm.^) in the interval 
from 3400 to 4100 kgm./cm.^ is nearly independent of the pressure. 
It must be remarked, howev^er, that near a pressure of 3500 kgm,/ 

* Report on the Voyage of the Challenger, 1873 — 1870, vol. I, p. 91. 
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cm.2 there is the transition point from ice III to ice V (Bridgman, 
Proc. Amer. Acad,, 1911, 47, 524; Z, anorg. Ghem., 1912, 77, 
377). It is possible that to the various modifications of water 
in the crystalline state, various degrees of association of liquid 
water correspond. With the help of such a supposition the change 
in the direction of the curve {dtldp)s can be explained. 


Table IV. 

Change of temperature of water by adiabatic expansion. 
At 37°. 


Ap (kgm./ 


P (kgm./ 

vms A?>(kgm./ 

P (kgm./, 


cm. 2). 

£d. 

cm.^). 

\dpjr 

cm.-). 

AU 

cm.q. 

\dpJ* ’ 

500 

1-348° 

435 

270 

415 

1140° 

2308 

275 

315 

0-886 

818 

281 

375 

1-060 

2678 

283 

400 

1-125 

1150 

281 

415 

1-180 

3048 

285 

363 

1-004 

1507 

277 

315 

0-916 

3873 

291 

465 

1-314 

1892 

282 








At 

54°. 




385 

1-408° 

642 

366 

525 

1-690° 

2312 

322 

385 

1-393 

1008 

361 

560 

1-867 

2825 

331 

425 

1-457 

1388 

343 

270 

0-856 

3715 

318 

505 

1-712 

1822 

339 








At 

80°. 




335 

1-577° 

418 

471 

453 

1-840° 

1719 

403 

430 

1-972 

7 65 

459 

455 

1-809 

2588 

397 

560 

1-539 

1230 

436 

462 

1-761 

3031 

381 


The values for {dtldp)^ obtained at 80° agree fairly well with 
the values calculated theoretically by Bridgman, as can bo seen 
from the comparison given below. 


{dtldp)tXlO* at 80°. 


P’ 

Puahin and 
Grebenshchikov. 

Bridgman. 

A. 

1000 

44-5 

46 

-1-5 

1500 

42-3 

43 

-0-7 

2000 

40-6 

40 

+0-6 

2500 

39-2 

38 

+ 1-2 

3000 

38-2 

37 

+ 1-2 


From Table V and also from Fig. 2 it is quite obvious that 
the value {dtjdp), at 0° and at 25° constantly increases vith 
increased pressure and approaches a final value. At 37°, the value 
is almost independent of pressure within the limits from 1 to 
3500 kgm./cm.®. At »o4° and at 80°, the value diminishes with 
increa.sing pressure as it does for all other substances which 
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Table V. 

The values for the function {dtldp)g at^ = 1 kgm./cm.^ are obtained 
by graphic extrapolation, all other values by graphic inter- 
polation of the experimentally obtained data. 


p(kgm./cm.®). 


25®. 

1 

-130 

+ 66 

500 

-20 

+ 130 

1000 

4-64 

167 

1500 

116 

188 

2000 

150 

203 

2500 

173 

213 

3000 

189 

223 

3500 


242 

4000 


240 


(£fi/c?p).xl05. 


37®. 

54®. 

80®. 

260 

390 

492 

273 

371 

468 

279 

357 

443 

279 

344 

423 

279 

335 

406 

279 

329 

392 

284 

325 

382 

293 

322 



have investigated.* Therefrom wc can infer that those qualities 
in which water differs at lower temperatures from most other 
substances vanish at temperatures of 54° and above. * 

Electrotechnical Institute, 

Petrookad. [Received f July 1923.] 


CCCXII . — Two Heterogeneous Gas Reactions, 

By Cyril Norwlin Hinshelwood and Charles Ross . 

Prichard. 

The number of gas reactions which proceed without disturbance 
by the walls of the containing vessel is so limited that a homogeneous 
change must be regarded as an exceptional case. At high temper- 
atures the homogeneous reaction may predominate over the wall 
reaction owing to its greater temperature coefficient, and homo- 
geneous reactions obviously come into play in the propagation of 
explosion waves through gases, but, under conditions when the 
change is slow enough to measure, it must be recognised that chemical 
reactions between gases, and especially gaseous decompositions in 
which only one molecule- is involved, take place more readily on 
most surfaces than in the gas phase. Since this must now be recog- 
nised as a general rule, the influence of the solid surface should 
not be dismissed as a disturbing factor,’’ but some general explana- 
tion of it should be sought. The interest of the exceptional homo- 
geneous reactions is, however, only increased. 

It was proposed, therefore, to investigate various gas reactions 

♦ The results will be published separately. 

4 Y* 
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which might a priori have been expected to be unimolecular, with 
the object of ascertaining whether they would be markedly catalysed 
by the walls of the glass containing vessel and thus conform to the 
general rule, or whether they would be homogeneous reactions, 
in which case their dynamics would he of special interest. The 
reactions studied were the thermal decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide, and of siilphuryl chloride in the gaseous state, and the 
thermal decomposition of chlorine monoxide. Diazoacetic ester 
was also examined, hut found to be unsuitable for quantitative 
measurements, as tarry deposits were formed. 

The decomposition of chlorine monoxide proved to be homo- 
geneous, and the results are described in the following paper (p. 2730), 
whilst the hydrogen peroxide reaction and the sulphuryl chloride 
reaction were found to be typical heterogeneous reactions the 
details of which are described below. 

The Thermal Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. 

Hydrogen peroxide readily decomposes into water and oxygen 
and the reaction is irreversible, but its course in the gaseous state 
does not seem to have been followed. The range of investigation 
is limited by the fact that at above 80° the reaction is extremely 
rapid, whilst at low temperatures the saturation pressure of hydrogen 
peroxide is small. The method was to place in a glass bulb of about 
200 c.c. capacity a capillary containing a known weight of a 30 
per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide (Merc Vs perhydrol); the 
bulb was then evacuated and sealed off. The quantity of perhydrol 
was chosen so as to exert a pressure less than the saturation pressure 
of hydrogen peroxide at the temperature of the experiment. The 
bulb was then heated in a vapour-bath. The hydrogen peroxide 
boils ofi almost instantaneously, so that practically no decom- 
position can occur while it is in the vapour state. After a given 
time, the bulb was taken out, the tip broken under distilled water, 
and the iindecomposed hydrogen peroxide estimated by titration 
with iV/50-potassiuin permanganate. 

Preliminary experiments showed that carbon tetrachloride, b. p. 
76°, was a suitable liquid for the vapour-bath. 

The approximate unimolecularity of the reaction is shown by 
the following results made by successive fillings of the same bulb. 
When the decomposition was allow’ed to proceed in a bulb containing 
glass wool previously treated with nitric acid to remove free alkali, 
the experiments failed to detect any trace of undecomposed hydrogen 
peroxide even after exceedingly short heating. Thus it may be 
concluded that the reaction is so strongly catalysed by glass that 
it must be a typical wall reaction. 
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Temperature 76-0^. 


Weight of 


Time of 

Per cent. 1 

log - 

^ lOO-i 

hydrogen peroxide. 

heating. 

decomposed {x). i 

0'0216 

2 

mins. 30 secs. 

41-5 

0-22 

0-0128 

4 

» 0 „ 

71-5 

0-31 

0-0130 

4 

„ 15 „ 

820 

0-41 

0-0230 

6 

20 „ 

87-0 

0-32 

0-0180 

10 

n 30 „ 

98-0 

0-38 


The Thermal Decomposition of Sulphuryl Chloride. 

Tho equilibrium SOgCIg SOg + Clg has been investigated by 
Trantz {Z. Elektrochem., 1908, 14, 534), who used a catalyst in 

Fig. 1. 


Thermal decomposition of sxdphviryl chloride at 283^. 



5 10 15 20 25 30 


Time in minxdes. 

I. Bulb A. IV. Buth B -f qlaes rtxfo. 

II. Bulb B [pressure 180 mm.). V. Bulb A glass rods. 

III. Bulb B [pressure 790 mm.). 

order that equilibrium might be attained. It is evident from his 
results that the equilibrium lies on the side of almost complete 
decomposition above about 200°. It was therefore considered 
worth while to investigate whether the homogeneous reaction 
might set in at some temperature above 200°, where tho rate of 
reaction might still be measurable. 

The pressure doubles during decomposition, so that the reaction 
was measured manometrically, the capillary leading from the 
reaction bulb to the mercury manometer being electrically heated to 
prevent condensation of the sulphuryl chloride, and filled with a 

4y*2 
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buffer of air to prevent the chlorine formed from attacking the 
mercury. This device proved quite satisfactory. 

The course of the reaction is shown by the curves in the figure. 

Curves II and III refer to experiments in which the initial pressure 
of sulphuryl chloride was 180 mm. and 790 mm., respectively, and 
which were carried out in the same bulb, and show that the rate 
of reaction is independent of pressure. This is also shown by the 
following experimental data in which unimolecular velocity coefB.- 
cients are calculated. 


t p (lum. of 
(minutes), mercury). 
2-0 35 

4-0 66 

6-0 89 


Temperature 283-5'’. 


^log .• * P ot 

( p (minutes), mercm-y). 

0-108 10-0 122 

0-114 15 150 

0-114 00 180 


"log,. . 
« Poo- P 
0113 
0-118 


The effect of the walls of the reaction vessel may be seen by com- 
paring curves II and III with curve I, which refers to a different 
bulb. x\ddition of fine glass rods to the bulb increased the reaction 
velocity in approximate proportion to the increased surface. This 
is illustrated by comparison of curve I with curve V and of curves II 
and III with curve IV. 

The addition of glass wool had the effect of diminishing the time 
required for the completion of half the reaction at 211° from 172 
minutes to 6*6 minutes. 

The influence of temperature is shown below. The experiments 
were carried out successively in the same vessel. 


Temperature. 

211 - 0 “ 

237 

283 


“Half-life” 
in minutes. 
172 1 

26-5 \ / 

1-6 J 


Ratio for 10“. 

2-06 

1-85 


Heat of 
activation. 

35.000 cals, 

34.000 „ 


In a- vessel containing glass wool two successive experiments 
gave the results : at 211*5°, half-life 6*6 minutes; at 184°, half- 
life 35*5 minutes. From this the temperature coefficiciit for 10'’ 
over the range considered is 1*85. 


Discussion of Heterogemotis Reactions. 

When a molecule is adsorbed by a surface the forces between it 
and the molecules constituting the surface modify the interna! 
forces in a way which is at present quite incalculable and must be 
entirely specific. Generally speaking, it might be expected that 
the stability would be increased as often as it is decreased. 
the accumulation of observations showing that almost any 
reaction lakes place more readily on a given surface such as gb«s 
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than in the homogeneous phase raises the question whether the 
operation of some general cause is not superimposed on the various 
specific influences. In the case of combinations in which two or 
more molecules are involved the encounter of two types is obviously 
facilitated by the more or less prolonged sojourn of one of them on 
the surface, but this factor is inoperative in the case of the simple 
unimolecular decompositions. It seems relevant, therefore, to ask 
whether one universal factor may not be simply the second law 
of motion. Consider a molecule composed of two parts, A and B, 
the disruption of which constitutes the decomposition of the mole- 
cule. Let B receive an impact from another molecule which 
imparts to it momentum directed away from A. The small inertia 
of A, however, enables it to follow B, without the development of 
much strain between the tw^o. If, however, A were firmly enough 
held to a surface, its inertia might be so great that the accelerating 
force, instead of drawing A after B, w^ould cause the disruption of 
the “bond^^ betw'cen them. The reluctance of homogeneous 
gas reactions to proceed might thus be due to the small inertia of 
the different parts of the molecules rendering disruption by collision 
very improbable. This is only suggested as one of several 
possibilities. That it is a mechanical picture, whilst we now believe 
“activation ” to consist in the passage of an electron to an orbit 
of higher quantum number, is not a relevant criticism, since the 
results of work on the colhsioii of electrons with gas molecules 
show that a definite correlation exists between quasi-mechanical 
and quantum processes. 

Summarif. 

The velocity of thermal decompo-sition of hydrogen peroxide 
and of sulphuryl chloride in the vapour state has been investigated. 
Both are found to be typical heterogeneous reactions taking place 
on the walls of the glass containing vessel, and following the uni- 
molecular law. The heat of activation for the sulphuryl chloride 
reaction is calculated from the results. 

It is pointed out that the almost universal occurrence of ’* wall 
reactions makes some general explanation desiiuble. A possible 
factor is discussed in the explanation of the greater ease \vith 'W’hich 
“ wall reactions as compared ^nth homogeneous reactions occur 
in gases. 

l^HYsicAL Chemistry Laboratory, 

Balliob College and Trinity College, 

Oxford. August IZth, 1923 .] 
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CCCXIII . — A Homogmeous Gas Reaction, The Thermal 
Decomposition of Chlorine Monoxide. Part 1. 

By Cyril Norman Hinshelwood and Charles Ross 
Prichard. 

The theory of the velocity of unimolecular chemical reactions in 
gases can scarcely be regarded as placed upon a sound basis until 
unequivocal examples of such changes have been found. Usually 
reactions which might at first sight have been expected to be 
unimolecular gas reactions proceed almost exclusively on the walls 
of the vessel up to temperatures where the rate of change becomes 
too great to be measurable with any precision, and complicating 
factors enter into the few I'emaining cases with the possible exception 
of the decomposition of phosphine at high temperatures, studied 
by Trautz and Bhandarkar (Z. anorg. Ghem.j 1919, 106, 95). Thus 
the thermal decomposition of ozone is homogeneous but bimole- 
cular (Chapman and Jones, T., 1910, 97, 2463), that of nitrogen pent- 
oxide appears to be autocatalytic and not to proceed in the absence 
of nitrogen peroxide (Daniels, Wulf, and Karrer, J. Amer. Ohm. 
Soc,j 1922, 44, 2402), and the decomposition of phosgene at high 
temperatures is proportional to the square root of the chlorine 
concentration, and therefore presumably dependent on collision 
between phosgene molecules and chlorine atoms (Christiansen^ 
Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 99). 

We have made a preliminary investigation of the thermal decom- 
position of chlorine monoxide, and find that the change is a homo- 
geneous one, but that the decomposition occurs in consecutive 
stages, and the rate of reaction is dependent on pressure in such a 
way as to show that it is a collision efiect and not a spontaneous 
unimolecular process. 

Apparatus . — The apparatus employed was very simple and is 
showm in Fig. 1. A few trials soon showed the impossibility of 
sealing without explosion even the finest capillary tip of a vessel 
containing chlorine monoxide. Consequently taps had to be 
employed. The chlorine monoxide was prepared and liquefied in 
bulb A by cooling to —25® ; from here it was allowed to boil off into 
the evacuated reaction bulb, R, by the ground joint, C, and the 
tap, D. Once in the reaction bulb, the slowness of diffusion through 
the capillaries prevented it from attacking the tap grease, and the 
mercury in the manometer was protected by a buffer of air between 
a and 6. The question of the chlorine monoxide and ehloruie 
attacking the tap grease was tested by leaving the apparatus filled 
in the cold, when no appreciable change occurred, and also l)y 
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observing the constancy of the “ end-point ” of the reaction. The 
taps were not heated by the vapour-bath in which the reaction bulb 
was immersed, and were of capillary bore. The bulb was wrapped 
in tin-foil to exclude light. 

Pre'paration of Chlorine Monoxide . — The chlorine monoxide was 
prepared by passing chlorine over mercuric oxide previously heated 
at about 200°. It was liquefied and subsequently boiled off into 
the reaction bulb. The liquid dissolved considerable quantities 
of chlorine. It was found that the increase of pressure attending 
decomposition amounted only to about 75 per cent, of that to be 


Fio. 1. 



expected from the equation 2 CI 2 O — 2 CI 2 + Og. At first this was 
attributed to decomposition of the oxide during the filling of the 
apparatus, but analysis of the gas which boiled off from the Hquid 
showed that it contained about 25 per cent, of chlorine. It was 
soon found, however, that the rate of reaction was independent of 
the chlorine concentration, so that the gas containing chlorine was 
used. The independence of the rate of reaction of chlorine con- 
centration was tested from about 30 mm. to 700 mm. Whether 
the relationships found W'ould be modified in the complete absence 
of any chlorine initially will be dealt with in Part II of this paper. 

Course of the Reactio^i. — The rate of increase of pressure is shown 
by the curves in Figs. 2 and 3, and is seen to be markedly accelerated. 
Ihe following is a typical record of an experiment made at 110*5°. 
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Pressure 

Pressure 


Pressure 

Pressure 


increase 

increase as 


increase 

increase as 

Time 

(mm. of 

% of total 

Time 

(mm. of 

% of total 

(mins.). 

mercury). 

increase. 

(mina.). 

mercury). 

increase. 

0 

0 

0 

45 

168 

60-4 

5 

0 

0 

50 

188 

67-7 

15 

3 

M 

65 

232 

83-5 

20 

18 

(i-5 

80 

249 

80-5 

25 

47 

16-9 

102 

263 

94-G 

30 

78 

28-1 

170 

276 

99-2 

38 

121 

43-5 

280 

278 

100-0 

40 

140 

50-4 

350 

278 

100-0 


The constancy of the final readings is a good guarantee that the 
taps were tight and that the chlorine did not diffuse round to the 
mercury. 

Fig. 2. 



Time in minutes. 

The initial stages of the reaction are somewhat variable, but 
different experiments gave results which were reproducible after 
the first 10 or 15 per cent. This is illustrated by Fig. 2, in which 
the time origin is taken at a point corresponding to 30 per cent, 
of the final pressure increase ; the results of five independent experi- 
ments are here plotted and after a variable “ induction ” period 
the points are seen to lie on a single curve in a very satisfactory 
manner. The experiments were made at 110’7°. In some cases a 
slight contraction was observed during the first few minutes amount- 
ing to about 5 mni. 

The possible causes of the acceleration are (a) autocatalysis, 
(6) consecutive reactions, (c) the presence of an inhibitor which b 
gradually destroyed. 
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H<yniog 0 MOU 8 Nature of the Reaction . — It may be concluded that 
the reaction must take place in the gaseous phase, since the addition 
of clean dry glass wool, which increases the surface of glass many 
times, has no influence on the velocity of the reaction, beyond 
modifying slightly the initial variable portion of the curve. Thus 
in Fig. 2, two of the five curves were obtained with bulbs filled with 
glass wool, and the others with simple bulbs of soda glass (110-7®). 
In Fig. 4, the curve obtained with glass wool in the bulb is exactly 
parallel to the others after the first 10 per cent. (131 ’3®). The 
slight initial influence cannot be definitely attributed to the gla.ss 


Fig. 3. 



Thne in minntes. 

I. ClgO — 220 mm., Og — 675 mm. IV. CljO — 250 mm., Clg — 690 mm. 

II. CIjO — 252 mm., no added CU or O,. V. CKO — 232 mm., O, — 720 mm. 
HI. Cl30-242mm., „ „ „ “ „ 

wool, since curves with similarly shortened initial periods were 
sometimes obtained when no glass wool was added. Possibly the 
effect is due to minute traces of organic matter unavoidably intro- 
duced with it. 

Influence of Added Oxygen and Added Chlorine . — At first the 
acceleration was attributed to autocatalysis by the chlorine or 
oxygen produced in the reaction. Experiment, however, soon 
showed that addition of a five -fold excess of dry air, oxygen, or 
chlorine produced no appreciable effect; oxygen in excess had, 
if any, a very slightly retarding influence. Moreover, the accel- 
eration still persists in pre.sence of excess of chlorine or oxygen; 
this disposes of the possibility that small quantities of these gases 
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might have a catalytic action and larger amounts no further influence, 
as seems to happen in the catalysis of the nitrogen pentoxide 
decomposition by nitrogen peroxide according to the results of 
Daniels and Johnston, and of Daniels, Wulf, and Karrer. Fig. 3 
shows the inappreciable influence of chlorine and oxygen. The 
experiments were made at 131*3®. As soon as this point was 
cleared up, the use of chlorine monoxide containing 25 per cent, 
of chlorine was felt to be justified. The same fact is illustrated in 
Fig. 5. 

Fig. 4. 



Time corrected for ■pressure differences. 

O Pressure 502 mm., glass wool added. 

„ 738 „ chlorine monoxide only. 

■ □ » . 576 „ „ „ ^ „ 

„ 250 „ 690 mm. of chlorine added. 

,, 242 „ chlorine monoxide only. 

Influence of Pressure .- — The speed of the reaction is dependent on 
pressure, the time required for the completion of a given fraction 
of the total change at 131*3° being inversely proportional to the 
initial pressure of the chlorine monoxide. As we are dealing with 
consecutive reactions, the influence of pressure might vary at 
difierent stages if the consecutive reactions were not of the same 
order. In Fig. 4, the results are plotted in such a way as to test this 
point directly. The initial pressure of chlorine monoxide in the 
experiments varied from 242 mm. to 738 mm. The curve for 242 
mm. is plotted with the observed times, that for 738 mm. with the 
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observed times multiplied by 738 /242, and similarly for the others. 
The coincidence of the various curves shows that at 131*3“ the rate 
of reaction may be regarded as directly proportional to the initial 
pressure of chlorine monoxide, and that the influence is practically 
the same over the whole course of the reaction at this temperature. 
Hence it would seem that the whole series of changes at this temper- 
ature is approximately of the second order. The decomposition 
is thus a collision effect and not a spontaneous uniraolecular process. 


Fra. .L 



Reciprocal of time reqtiired for decomposition to proceed from 
40 p<.r cent, to 80 per cent. 

O OlgO alone. ^ ( IjO -p Clj. d.^0 -(' Oj. 


The folIoMing table illustrates the uniformity of the influence of 
pressure throughout the reaction at 131*3®. 


liiitial pressure 
of ClgO (mm.). 

576\ 

242/ 

738\ 

252/ 

Since the influence of pressure may thus be taken to operate 
uniformly throughout the course of the reaction, the time taken 
for the change to proceed from 40 per cent, to SO per cent, \rill 
serve as a convenient measure of the rate of reaction. In fig. 5, 
the reciprocal of this time is plotted again.st pressure, and it is 


Time for decom- 
position to proceed 

Time for decom- 
position to proceed 
from 70'}o to 


from 20% to 


Kntio. 40%. 

ILitio. 90%. 

Ratio. 

o.Qo 2-5 \ 

a.> 00) 

15 1 

2-5 

2d) I 

tl-4 1 

-VOI 

- ’ l()-4 1 

3*2 
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evident that the rate is directly proportional to the pressure of 
chlorine monoxide. This figure also shows that the presence of 
chlorine and oxygen lias little influence. 

A few experiments carried out at 110-7° showed that diminution 
of pressure lowered the rate of reaction at this temperature also, but 
it is not certain that here the influence of pressure remains uniform 
throughout the course of the reaction. This point will receive 
further consideration. 

From tile known influence of pressure a slight correction was 
applied to the times in Fig. 3 on account of the small differences in 
the chlorine monoxide pressure in the various experiments. 

Influence of Temperature . — Since we are dealing with consecutive 
reactions, at least two velocity coefficients are involved. In 
general, the influence of temperature on these will not be the same. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the form of the curves at 131-3^, 110-7°, 
and 100-0° is approximately the same shows that the temperature 
coefficients of the separate velocity coefficients do not differ very 
greatly. We will therefore compare the times taken for the change 
to proceed from 40 per cent, to 80 per cent, at the temperatures 
131*3° and 110-7°. The times are corrected to a standard initial 
pressure of 400 mm. of chlorine monoxide. 



Time for reaction to 

Initial Time corrected 


proceed from 40% to 

pressure to pressure of 

Temperature. 

80% (miiiutos). 

of CUO. 

400 mm. 

131-3® 

6-0 

570 

8-65 


7-4 

502 

9-25 


15-0 

242 

9-05 


.")-0 

73S 

9-15 


6-2 

572 

8-85 



Average 

9-0 

110-9 

3 7 0 

304 

30-3 

110-6 

32 o 

490 

39-9 


25-5 

556 

3.5-3 

110-7 

.35-0 

422 

37-0 


23-0 

570 

32-8 



Average 

,36-3 


The actual concentration corresponding at 110*7° to 400 mm. 
corresponds at 131-3° to 400 X 404*3/383*7 — 421 mm. 


The time at 131-3° should therefore be reduced to 400 X 9-0/ 
421 — 8-55 minutes in order to be strictly comparable with the 
36*3 minutes at 110-7°. 

Ratio of speeds for the range 110*7° to 131*3° = 36*3/8*55 — 4*25. 

Ratio for 10° = 2-03. 

Hie reaction is not a simple change ; hence the energy of activa- 
tion cannot be calculated, because the observed effect of tempei* 
ature depends on at least two such quantities. A sort of average 
value may, however, be obtained by applying the Arrhenius equation 
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to the above results. It amounts to 22,000 calories for the activation 
of two gram-molecules. 

Evidence for the Existence of Consecutive Reactions . — The acceler- 
ation might be attributed to autocatalysis, consecutive reactions, 
or the initial influence of inhibitors. The possibility of autocatalysis 
by chlorine or oxygen has been eliminated. If the acceleration 
were only apparent and the reaction were really a simple bimole- 
cular reaction, initially retarded by inhibitors, then it should show 
the simple bimolecular form in its later stages. In this case, the 
expression Velocity /[CI 2 OP should reach a constant value after 
the initial stages. Incidentally, in the unlikely case of autocatalysis 
by some by-product other than chlorine and oxygen, this expression 
should increase linearly with the amount decomposed. Actually, 
however, the expression shows a continuous increase which is much 
more than linear. This is q^uite characteristic of consecutive 
reactions, but very difficult to explain on any other hypothesis. 


Velocity expressed as 


[a^op. 

Velocity 

% per 6 

[Chop ■ 

minutes. 

Relative values. 

Relative values. 

Relative values. 

4*1 

98-0 

9600 

4-25 

9-1 

91-4 

8300 

10-9 

15-2 

79-2 

6200 

24-5 

17-7 

62-8 

4000 

44-2 

17-4 

4.^-2 

2030 

85-2 

111 

310 

910 

122 

8-7 

21-0 

410 

213 

4-6 

14-4 

210 

220 

4-6 

9-8 

96 

470 

3-0 

60 

36 

600 


It should be mentioned that the volume changes accompanying 
the various consecutive reactions may not be the same. Hence 
increase of pressure, although effectively measuring the course of 
the reaction, does not allow one to calculate the actual chlorine 
monoxide concentration at any moment. In testing the above 
alternatives to the assumption of consecutive reactions, however, 
we were justified in calculating [ChO] in this way. 

Inspection of the equations of bimolecular consecutive reactions 
reveals the fact that it is not practically possible to extract the 
separate velocity coefficients from the curves giving pressure 
changes. They must be determined separately by other devices. 
The method by which it is hoped to do this is by simultaneous 
observations on the pressure changes and the relative amounts of 
iodine and alkali liberated from potassium iodide. The nature of 
the intermediate product may also be found in this way. Probably 
chlorine peroxide or an unknov\n oxide of chlorine may ^ transitorily 
termed. 
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Projpagation of Explosion Waves in Chlorine Monoxide , — It is 
well known that explosion waves are easily set up in the gas. 
Although it was not possible to find accurately the various heats 
of activation from the temperature coefficient, the order of magni- 
tude is 22,000 calories. The heat liberated by the reaction 2 CI 2 O = 
2 CI 2 -f O 2 is about 32,000 calories. The reaction products there- 
fore have an excess energy of about 54,000 calories. If this appears 
as kinetic energy, each of the three molecules formed has an excess 
corresponding to about 18,000 calories. This, if transferred to 
an average chlorine monoxide molecule by collision, would be almost 
enough to enable it to enter into reaction with the next average 
chlorine monoxide molecule it encountered. Hence it is clear how 
with a little extra stimulation the slow reaction may be superseded 
by an explosion wave propagated through the gas. 

Summary, 

The thermal decomposition of gaseous chlorine monoxide is 
found to be a homogeneous reaction uninfluenced by the glass 
walls of the containing vessel. The velocity of reaction increases 
as the change proceeds. This is not due to autocatalysis, since 
oxygen and chlorine have no influence on the rate of decomposition, 
but is attributable to the occurrence of the change in consecutive 
stages. The rate of reaction at 131-3® is inversely proportional 
to the initial pressure of the chlorine monoxide, and the influence 
of pressure appears to operate uniformly throughout the course 
of the change at this temperature. Hence the decomposition depends 
on a collision effect and is not a spontaneous unimolecular process. 

The influence of temperature on the reaction is such that the 
time required for the change to proceed from 40 per cent, to 80 per 
cent, is increased 2-03 times for every 10® decrease in temperature 
between 131-3° and 110-7°. From the influence of temperature and 
from the beat of reaction it is shown that explosion waves should 
be readily propagated in the gas. 

Physical Chemisthy Laboratory, 

Baluol College and Trinity College, 

Oxford. . [ lieccivcd , August 13th, 1923,] 


CeeXIV. — 21ie Dissociation of certain Oxalalo-salU> 

By George Joseph Burrows and George Walker. 

During the investigation of certain derivatives of ferrioxalic acid 
(Burrows and Turner, Proc, Roy, Soc. N.S.W.^ 1921, 55, 263) it 
was found necessary to prepare comparatively large quantities 01 
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sodium ferrioxalate, and although several pure specimens were 
analysed, the salt was always found to contain 5 mole, of water 
of crystallisation. Mitscherlich, jElammelsberg, and Schabus {Jahres- 
hericMy 1854, 393), who appear to have been the first to prepare 
oxalato -salts of this type, described the potassium and ammonium 
salts of chromoxalio and ferrioxalic acids as crystallising with 
3 mols. of water, and the sodium salts with 4-6 mols. This result 
has been confirmed by various workers in this field, including 
Wyrouboff {Bull, Soc. Min.y 1900, 5, 65), who studied the crystallo- 
graphy of these salts in detail. Sodium ferrioxalate, sodium 
ohromoxalate, and sodium aluminioxalate were found to be 
isomorphous, and Wyrouboff assigned to them the formula 
NaeM2(C204)g,9H20. Rosenheim [Z, anorg, Chem,, 1896, 11, 175), 
however, had previously concluded that the chromoxalate crystal- 
lised with 9 and the aluminioxalate with 9*5 mols. of water. 

In view of the fact that sodium ferrioxalate had been found to 
crystallise with 5 mols. of water, it was decided to prepare and 
analyse pure specimens of the isomorphous sodium chromoxalate 
and sodium aluminioxalate. The dissociation of these, as well as 
of salts of ferrioxalic acid, was also studied. 

Sodium chromoxalate and sodium aluminioxalate were prepared 
by digesting excess of the freshly precipitated hydroxides in sodium 
binoxalate and concentrating the filtered solution under diminished 
pressure until the salt crystallised on cooling. The salt was then 
recrystallised from aqueous alcohol. Prepared in this way, it was 
found to be impure, containing var3nng amounts of sodium oxalate, 
from which the salt could not be entirely freed by further crystal- 
lisation. These salts are readily purified through the barium 
salts, which are fairly soluble in hot water, although only sparingly 
soluble in cold. The barium salts, prepared by precipitation with 
barium chloride, were rcerystallised several times from hot water. 
Samples dried in air contained in both cases 12 mols. of water of 
crystallisation, a result in harmony viith. that already published 
in the case of barium ferrioxalate (loc. cii.). The barium salt was 
then decomposed with the calculated weight of sodium sulphate, 
and the sodium salt obtained by evaporation of the filtrate from 
the barium sulphate was recrystallised from aqueous alcohol. 
These salts crystallised vith 5 mols. of water. We therefore 
conclude that the sodium salts of ferrioxalic, chromoxalic, and 
alnminioxalic acids are correctly represented by the formula 
^^3^1(^204)3,51120, and not by XaQM2(C204)g,9H20. 

The conductivity of salts of tliis type has been pre\riously studied. 
ItoBenheim {Z. amyrg. Chem.y 1896, 11, 240) compared the con- 
ductivities of the potassium salts of these acids at 18°. The 
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conductivity and cryoscopic measurements recorded below were 
carried out for the piirpose of ascertaining the apparent number 
of ions into which each molecule dissociates. It has been found 
that for solutions of concentration not less than one -tenth molecular, 
sodium chromoxalate, sodium aluminioxalate, sodium ferrioxalate, 
and potassium ferrioxalato all give four ions per molecule, a value 
which indicates that in concentrated solutions these salts dis- 
sociate thus : R3[M(C204)3] = 3R* + [^1(0204)3]"'. At higher dilu- 
tions, the values are apparently greater than four, which may be 
interpreted as indicating a further dissociation of the complex 
ion, or else hydrolysis of the salt into 3ROH and Hg[M(C204)3]. 
In the latter case, results obtained for the ammonium salts of these 
acids should be higher than those for the other salts, and this has 
been found to he so. The fact that the numbers found for 
ammonium chromoxalate and ammonium ferrioxalate are greater 
than five indicates that oxalato -salts of this type are hydrolysed 
to a certain extent in aqueous solution. 

Experimental. 

Barium chromoxalate, obtained by adding barium chloride to a 
solution of sodium chromoxalate, crystallised in very fine, violet 
needles (Found : Ba — 32-7 ; Cr = 8*28; C2O4 — 41-8. 

Ci2024Ba3Cr2,12H20 

requires Ba := 32-7 ; Cr = 8*25 ; C2O4 = 41-9 per cent.). 

Note . — In the analysis of this and other chromoxalates, a kno^ivn 
amount of the salt was oxidised in the boiling solution with a 
standard solution of potassium permanganate. A known amount 
of ferrous ammonium sulphate w’as then added, and the excess 
determined in the usual way. An independent estimation of the 
chromium content was also made and from these two results the 
amount of C2O4 was calculated. 

Barium ammonium chromoxalate was obtained by adding the 
calculated amount of ammonium sulphate to a hot aqueous solution 
of barium chromoxalate, concentrating the filtrate from the barium 
sulphate, and recrystallising the product from hot water. The 
salt separates in fine needles intermediate in colour and solubility 
between barium chromoxalate and ammonium chromoxalate 
(Found : Ba = 26-3 ; Cr = 9-8 ; = 50-3. CjH^OijNBaCr.SHjO 

requires Ba = 26*2 ; Cr == 9*9 ; C2O4 — 50-2 per cent.). 

Sodium chromoxalate w’as prepared from the barium salt a? 
described above [Found: Na~14*4; Cr=ll*0; €2^4 ~ 
Na3Cr{C204)3,5H20 requires Na=14*5; Cr = ll‘0; C204 = 55C 
per cent. NagCr2(C204)g,9H20 requires Na = 14-8; Cr = ll‘3! 
C2O4 — 66*7 per cent.]. 
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Sodium aluminioxalate, prepared by decomposing the barium 
salt with sodium sulphate, crystallised in thin, colourless needles 
[Found : Na = 15*0; A1 = 6*1 ; 58-4; HgO = 19*6. 

Na 3 AI(C 204 ) 3 , 5 H 20 requires Na = 15-3; Al = 6-0; 0204 = 58-7; 
HgO = 20-0 per cent. NagAl 2 (C 204 )g, 9 H 20 requires Na = 15-7 ; 
A1 = 6*1 ; C 2 O 4 = 59-9; HgO = 18*3 per cent.]. 

In the following tables, v is the volume in litres containing one 
gram-molecule of the salt, /a is the molecular conductivity, a the 
degree of dissociation, A the observed depression of the freezing 
point of water, i/A the molecular lowering, and i the van't Hoff 
coefficient; the number of ions into which each molecule dis- 
sociates, is calculated from the equation f = 1 + — l)a. 


Coudi-vctivity Measurements at 25°. 


Sodium chromoxalate. 


16 

32 

64 

128 

250 

512 

1024 

2048 

a 

221-6 

238-1 

254-9 

270-8 

285-9 

299-3 

309-5 

318-6 

330-0 

0-69 

0-72 

0-77 

0-82 

0-87 

0*91 

0-94 

0-96 

— 

Ammonium chromoxalate, (Ml 4 ) 3 Cr{C 204 )a, 

.SHgO. 


IG 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1024 

2048 

cc 

259 '5 

273-0 

289-9 

308-5 

326-1 

343-3 

358-1 

368-3 

380-0 

0-6S 

0-72 

0-76 

0*81 

0-86 

0-90 

0*94 

0-97 

— 



Sodium 

aluminioxalate. 

Potassium 

ferrioxalato, 

K,Fc(G,04)„3H,0. 

Sodium 

ferrioxalato, 

Na,Fe(C,04)„5H,0. 

Ammonium 

ferrioxalate, 

CNH4),Fe(C,0*),.3H,0. 

V. 

M- 

a. 


a. 

M- 

a. 

/*♦ 

a. 

10 

174-0 

0-59 

245-0 

0-63 

199-1 

0-62 

308*1 

0*77 

20 

198-1 

0-08 

273-1 

0-70 

225-0 

0-70 

334-9 

0-84 

40 

221-3 

0-76 

298-9 

0-77 

24- 1 ' ^ 

0-77 

353-2 

0*88 

80 

242-8 

0-83 

320-1 

O-S-2 

265-1 

0-83 

373-1 

0*93 

160 

262-0 

0-89 

339-3 

0-87 

292-9 

0*92 

390*0 

0*97 

320 

275-8 

0-04 

355-8 

o-oi 

297-0 

0-93 

39G-8 

0-99 

640 

284-0 

0-07 

3:4-0 

0-96 

310-7 

0-07 

308-0 

— 

1280 

280-0 

0-99 

384-1 

0-98 

317*0 

— 

400-0 

— 

2560 

— 

— 

3S7-0 

— 

— 

— 



a 

293-0 

— 

300-0 

— 

320 

— 







Oryoscopic Measurements. 



Sodium 

chromoxalate. 

Ammonium 

chromoxalate. 

Potassium 

ferrioxalate. 

V, 

n. 

/. 

k. 

A. 

1 . k. 

A. i. Jc. 

10 

IG 

32 

64 

0-364* 

0-195 

0-UO 

' 3-12 
3*33 
3’:!i 

4-1 

4-2 

4-5 

o-4or 

0-21G 

0-120 

3*43 4-6 

3- 61 4-G 

4- 11 5-1 

0-557® 2-98 4*1 

0-359 3*07 4*1 

0-201 3-44 4-3 
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Sodium Sodium Ammonixim 

aluraini oxalate. ferrioxalate. femoxalate. 


r. 

A. 

t. 

k. 

A. 

i. 

k. 

A. 

i. 

Jfc. 

8 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-935° 

4-0 

5-05 

10 

0-544^ 

2-84 

4-1 

0-550“ 

2-94 

4-1 

0-810 

4-33 

5-3 

16 

— 

— 

— 

0-384 

3-29 

4-5 

0-547 

4-68 

6-5 

20 

0-295 

3-16 

4*2 

0-330 

3-53 

4-6 

— 

— 

— 

32 

— 

— 

— 

0-215 

3-68 

4-7 

0-290 

4-96 

6-6 

40 

0-165 

3-53 

4-3 

„ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The University of Sydney. [Receii'edy Septemher 2Ath, 192S.] 


CCCXV . — The Formation of Stable ^-Lactones, 

By Leslie Bains and Jocelyn Bield Thorpe. 

Until quite recent years, the group of ^Jactones was a very small 
class of substances of which, few examples were known This was 
at first thought to be due to the preferential decomposition of the 
l^-bromo -acids into unsaturated hydrocarbons (Erlenmeyer), and 
later to the irreversible nature of their formation from p-hydroxy- 
acids (Johannson). The first representative of the group waa 
obtained by Einhom in 1883 (Ber., 16, 2208) by the action of sodium 
carbonate on p-bromonitrophenylpropionic acid, and the isomeric 
lactone of p-nitrophenyl-lactic acid was prepared by Busier (Ber., 
1883, 16, 3001). It was then considered that the existence of these 
two lactones was due to the stabilising effect of the nitro-group, 
but it is now known that their isolation was rendered possible 
owing to their insolubility, which protected them from decomposition 
after formation. 

The simplest p -lactones w^ere successfully prepared and investi- 
gated by Johannson {Dissert, y Lund, 1916), who showed that the 
p-bromo 'derivatives of propionic, butyric, and isobutyric acids, 
when treated with their equivalent of sodium carbonate, were 
decomposed simultaneously in the two possible ways, forming both 
the unsaturated hydrocarbons and the p*lactone. 

COa -h R-CH:CHa K-CHBr-CHa'COaH ^ R'CH-CHa'CO 

( 0 --^ 

As long ago as 1879, Fittig and Pagenstecher {Annalen, 195, 
108) observed the production of butylene from p-bromo -a- methyl- 
butyric aeid by the action of boiling aqueous sodium carbonate; 
and Fittig and Howe {Annalen^ 1880, 200, 21) identified among 
the products of the action of this alkali on p-bromo- a-ethyibut^c 
acid both amylene and p-hydroxy-a-ethyibutyric acid, so that it is 
probable that they had had the intermediate p-lactone in their hands. 
But it was not until quite recently that Johannson and Hagmai^ 
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{Ber,y 1922, 55, [B\ 647) proved that p-lactones were also produced 
from these two acids by actually isolating them. 

The unsubstituted p-hydroxyglutaric acid, when distilled under 
reduced pressure, undergoes the usual decomposition into vinyl- 
acetic acid, although Fichter and Krafft (J?er., 1899, 32, 2799) 
assumed the intermediate production of an unstable p-lactone. 
Similarly, the simpler p -hydroxy-dibasic acids, when boiled for 
twenty-four hours with 10 — 20 per cent, sodium hydroxide, are 
converted into ap-unsaturated acids (for example, p-hydroxy- 
glutaric acid gives glutaconic acid, malic acid yields fumaric acid, 
and phenylparaconic acid a mixture of phenylitaconic and phenyl- 
i^oparaconio acids (Fichter, Ber., 1900, 33, 1452). The parent 
substance of the p -lactones derived from dibasic acids, malic acid 
lactone, has quite recently been prepared from iodosuccinic acid 
by the action of moist silver oxide (Holmberg, Svensk. Kem, Tidshr.y 
1918, 30, 190; compare A., 1919, i, 309). It is readily hydrolysed 
irreversibly in acidic or alkaline solution to the corresponding 
acid. A homologue of this p -lactone had been obtained previously 
by Baeyer and Villiger, who prepared the lactone of dimethylmaljc 
acid (Ber.y 1897, 30, 1954) and found that it could he distilled under 
reduced pressure without loss of carbon dioxide; the product of 
distillation was subsequently identified by Fichter and Hirsch as 
dimethylmalic anhydride {Ber.y 1900, 33, 3270). Komppa suggested 
that the trimethyl derivative behaved in a like manner (J?er., 1902, 
35, 534), The isomeric lactone from p -hydro xyt^opropylmalonic 
acid is very unstable and on heating breaks down, giving carbon 
dioxide and other products (Meldrum, T., 1908, 93, 598). 

During an investigation of the products derived from a tri- 
brominated dialkjdglutaric acid a higher homologue of malic acid 
lactone was obtained in quite a new way. It is a remarkably stable 
compound, whereas all the p -lactones previously described are 
unstable substances in the sense that they undergo decomposition 
by alkali and do not yield, as do the y-lactones, salts of hydroxy- 
acids from which the lactones can be regenerated. The production 
of this stable four-atom ring compound provides further evidence 
of the effect of the gem-dipropyl grouping on the carbon tetrahedral 
angle. 

Three atoms of bromine were readily introduced into pp-di-n* 
propylglutaric acid by the action of thionyl chloride and excess of 
bromine, and the product (I) was isolated as its dibromolac tonic 
ester (11). 


(k) 


Pr",c/ 


CBr,-COjH 

CHBr-COjH 


,CBr'CO,Et 

^CHBr-C0‘0 


( 11 .) 
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Further, when the crude bromination mixture was treated with 
a warm solution of sodium hydroxide it was slowly dissolved, and 
a crystalline compound having the empirical formula 
(III) was produced. This substance on titration behaved as a 
monobasic acid in the cold, but became dibasic on heating with 
alkali, and could only have been derived from the intermediate 
tribromo'acid in the following way : 


(I.) 


Pr-.c/ 


OHiH 
CO-iCOaH 

^CHBr-COgH 

.CO\ 

Pr«oC<: 


yCOaH 

Pr<^ c/ 

^ \CHBrCOaH 


A. 


CE'COaH 


(in.) 


It formed a very soluble silver salt, and when distilled under reduced 
pressure yielded a hygroscopic, viscous oil — probably the impure 
anhydride (compare Fichter and Hirsch, loc. cit.). The lactone 
ring was opened with slight decomposition by boiling with 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide for one and a half hours, but on acidification 
at 0 ° the original lactone was recovered and not the hydroxy-acid. 

It is evident, therefore, that the deflection of the carbon tetra- 
hedral angle caused by the volumes of the two propyl groups 
attached to two of the valencies causes the carboxyl group and the 
p-hydroxyl group to be relatively the same distance apart as the 
carboxyl group and the 7 -hydroxyl group in an ordinary unsub- 
stituted chain. The effect is thus to confer the same order of 
stability on the p-lactone as is shown by y-lactones. Other 
instances of this kind are now under investigation. 


Experimental. 

Tribrominaiion of ^^-Di-n-propylgluiaric Acid. — Ten grams of 
the acid (prepared as previously described, Bains and Thorpe, this 
vol., p. 1209) were warmed with freshly distilled thionyl chloride 
(7 c.c.) on the steam-bath until effervescence ceased, and then in a 
partial vacuum at 60° to remove sulphur dioxide and excess of 
thionyl chloride. The dark liquid remaining was warmed at 70®, 
3*6 mola. (11 c.c.) of dry broniine were added in the course of four 
hours, and the reaction mixture was kept on the steam-bath for 
twenty -four hours. The excess of bromine w'as removed a 
current of air, and the product divided into tw'o portions. 

Lactone of Ethyl ax -Dibromo-a ’kydroxy-^^-di-ii'propylglutaratt 

( 11 ). — One portion of the bromination product was poured into 
absolute alcohol and, after keeping for a day, worked up in the usual 
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way. The brown, oily neutral ester obtained slowly solidified when 
kept for a week and, after the adherent oil had drained off, was 
crystallised from dilute {60 per cent.) alcohol. It formed colourless 
needles melting at 84° (Found : C = 38-9 ; H = 5-2 ; Br = 40-2. 
Cj 3 H 2 o 04 Br 2 requires C = 39-0; H = 5-0; Br = 40*0 per cent.). 

Lactone of ^^-DLn-propylmalic Acid (lU). — The other portion 
of the bromination mixture was poured into water, dissolved in 
hot dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide, reprecipitated by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and taken up in ether. The ethereal extract, dried 
over anhydrous sodium sulphate, left a faintly yellow oil on evapor- 
ation of the solvent. This became semi -solid on keeping for a 
few weeks, and after draining on a porous tile w^as crystallised from 
benzene containing a little ether. It separated slowly in colourless, 
shining piisms, soluble in water, ether, or hot benzene, but insoluble 
in cold benzene; m. p. 127°. The substance behaved as a mono- 
basic acid towards barium hydroxide, although the end-point was 
not very definite [Found : C — 59-7, 59-8 ; H = 8*0, 8*0 ; M 
(monobasic), by titration = 197. CjQHigO^ requires C = 60*0; 
H = 8-0 per cent. ; M = 200]. 

The authors’ thanks are due to the Royal Society for a grant 
which defrayed the cost of this investigation, and to the Department 
of Scientific and Lidustrial Research for a grant to one of them 
(L.B.) which enabled this work to be carried out. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
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CeeXVI . — The Additive Formation of Four -member ed 
Rings, Part II. The Conditions which confer 
Siahility on the Dimethinediazidines. 

By Christopher Kelk Ingold and Henry Alfred Piggott. 


In Part I (T., 1922, 121, 2795) it was suggested, in analogy with 
the well-known tendency displayed by nitroso- com pounds towards 
the establishment of equilibria with their dimeric forms, that 
azomethines also possess a general tendency to pass reversibly into 
compounds containing the dimethinediazidine ring : 


2R-n:o 


RN— O 
O— NR* 


2|!,>c;nr'" 


K'R"C— N'" 
R"'N— (!?R'R'' 


^s^urally the position of such an equilibrium (that is, the amount 
of dimerisation) under given conditions of temperature and dilution 
vary from case to case. In the series of azomethines previous])" 
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investigated, the equilibria near the ordinary temperature were in 
all instances such as to favour the azomethines themselves, the 
dimethinediazidines being present in small amounts only; indeed, 
it was in consequence of this that indirect methods had to be adopted 
in order to obtain evidence of the existence of equilibria. There- 
fore it seemed to be of interest to search for an example in which 
the opposite should be the case ; that is, one in which the dimethinc- 
diazidine should possess greater stability than the azomethine and 
should preponderate when in equilibrium. Further, there appeared 
to be no reason why an instance should not be realised in which a 
fairly even balance would subsist between the azomethine and the 
dimethinediazidino at some easily available temperature, so that 
by warming or cooling it would be possible to obtain either individual 
free from the other. 

An examination of the facts relating to the formation and stability 
of four- mem bered rings in general shows that their stability is 
greatly affected by substitution, and especially by the combined 
bulk of the substituent groups. As another occasion will be taken 
in order critically to examine this point, it will suffice to state here 
the general conclusion, which is that maximal stability is reached 
at a certain optimum degree of substitution ; further substitution 
beyond this optimum, or substitution by larger groups, leads to 
division * into unsaturated compounds (as witness the greater 
tendency of the tetraphenyl derivative of eyeZobutanedione, as 
compared with the corresponding tctramcthyl derivative, to undergo 
division into the keteii), whilst a deficit in substituents, or in their 
bulk, leads to scission * and, frequently, the subsequent formation 
of larger rings. 

The dimethinediazidine derivatives previously studied each 
contained four substituents, which wTre all phenyl, benzyl, or 
substituted phenyl or benzyl groups (type I), and hence the 
instability and strong tendency to division is accounted for. lu 
order to increase the stability of the four-membered ring, it is 
necessary to diminish the number or bulk of the substituents to 
the optimum, but not beyond it. A preliminary examinatioi) of a 
number of instances w\as therefore commenced, and a substance, 
namely, the di-p-tolyl derivative (II), was soon found which has 
the degree of stability required; that is to say, at the ordinary 
temperature its properties are essentially those of the diazidine (II), 


CHPh-NPh 
NPh— CHPh 

(imetable) 


(b) 


C7H/K — CHj 

(stable) 


V (11.) 


CHjIN-CjH, (W.) 


For the defiiiitiwi of these terms, see I'art 1, p. 2703, footiiule. 
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hilfit at a somewhat higher temperature they are those of the 
jomethine (III) and there can be no reasonable doubt that at 
termediate temperatures the two substances (II and III) are in 
obile equilibrium. 

Before considering the evidence afforded by physical and chemical 
roperties, it is of interest to note, in connexion with the greater 
ability of the diazidine at the ordinary temperature, that this 
ibstance is fonned directly by rational ring closure, rather than 
idirectly through dimerisation of the azomethine. The first 
roduct of the action of formaldehyde on p-toluidine is presumably 
le additive product (IV), and the main possibilities which have to 
0 kept in mind arise from the fact that this can lose water in 
iree ways : {a) it might utilise the hydroxyl group and its own 
oino-hydrogen atom, and yield the azomethine (III); (6) it 
light utilise the imino-hydrogen atom of a second molecule, giving 
lie compound (VI) ; (c) it might utilise the amino -hydrogen atom 
f a molecule of p-toluidine, giving the diamine (V). The scheme 
Bt out below shows how each of these possibilities could lead 
Itimately to the dimethinediazidine (II); but the alternatives 
b) and (c) represent the process as a rational ring closure, whereas 
n (a) the monomeric azomethine intervenes. Xow the experiments 
Lescribed in this paper clearly show that the diamine (V) (a remark- 
bly stable substance, which can be boiled for long periods in 
.nhydrous solvents without decomposition) is actually an inter- 
aediate jjroduct in the formation of the diazidine. By operating 
it low temperatures, it can be isolated in a viM sufficient to 
Lccount for almost the whole of the diazidine which could have 
leen produced from the experiment; and on condensation with 
'ormaldehyde, either in water under the usual conditions, or in 
lon-hydroxylic solvents, it yields the diazidine. Hence mechanism 
[c) must represent the main course of the reaction ; but since, even 
LU the most carefully regulated experiments, a small amount of 
iiazidine was always produced, in the formation of which the 
iiaminc (V) could not be proved to have inter^^eiied (although it 
may have done so), both mechanisms («) and (6) may possibly 
constitute subsidiary avenues along which the reaction can proceed 
to a small extent. 


(IV.) OH^CHvKH-C,H 

|(C) 

I 



diraor- 
^ 

Isation 


(II.) 



(VO 


(0 

CHiO 




(VL> 


Although it can scarcely be doubted that, even at low tern- 
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peratures, the diazidine (II) is in mobile equilibrium with a small 
proportion of azomethine (III), its molecular weight at the freezing 
point of benzene is that which corresponds with the diazidine 
formula. It behaves in every way as a ditertiary base, giving 
neither acyl derivatives nor nitrosoamines, whilst it is completely 
broken down by strong mineral acids. A remarkable additive 
reaction occurs mth phcnylcarbimide, giving a product to which, 
from its formation, hydrolytic scission, and general properties, 
must be assigned the six-membercd ring structure (VII). This 
sul^tance is saturated, weakly basic, and generally very stable, 
although on boiling with mineral acids it undergoes hydrolysis, 
the recognisable products of which are phenyl-p-tolylcarbamide (IX), 
formaldehyde, and (probably) p-toluidine. These reactions may be 
represented by the following scheme, in w-hich the hypothetical 
hydrolysis product (VIII) gives rise to the formaldehyde and 
p-toluidine contained in the final product of change : 


I . 1 ... 


acid 


/■-. 

T-T i'y 

' (addition) ^8 I 

NPh ^ CjH/N j NPh bjdrau-s. 


00 


00 


\/ 


OHa 

(VII.) 

{Via.) 4- )C0 (IX.) 


From the above description it will be evident that the ditoiyh 
dimethinediazidine (II) has a much greater stability near tlic 
ordinary temperature than the tetra-substituted derivatives prevh 
ously investigated. Nevertheless, it is not an exception to the 
general cule that all these substances tend to undergo reversible 
division into azomethmes, and to establish mobile equilibria with 
their products of division. In the present instance, division into 
methylene-p-toluidine (III) is practically complete at 250° ; but at 
much lower temperatures additive reactions can be carried out in 
which the azomethine must intervene. Thus ditolyldimetliine- 
diazidine, when heated in boiling light petroleum for a few hours 
with p-toluidine, is nearly quantitatively converted into the 
diamine (V), a type of additive reaction characteristic of the 
monomeric azomethine. 

Hence the general relationship of the dimethinediazidine group 
to the azomethine group, previously inferred from an investigation 
of a very unstable class of dimethinediazidines, appears to be 
confirmed by the more detailed examination which is possible onl) 
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in the case of the more stable members of the series. The sensi- 
tivenesa of the subatanoe.s of this series to changes of structure 
has already been noted, and it is well illustrated by an experiment 
in which it w'as hoped to produce a trisubstituted derivative by 
the condensation of the diamine (V) with benzaldehyde ; 






>CHPh. 


At the ordinary temperature, the reaction took place rather slowly, 
and perhaps on account of this, and the ease with which the diazidine 
appeared to undergo division in accordance with the characteristic 
properties of its class, nothing but these division products {or their 
polymerisation products) could be isolated. 

Finally, mention should be made of a property which seems to 
be of common occurrence amongst lightly substituted derivatives 
containing the less stable types of four-membered ring, namely, 
the conversion of these substances into compounds containing 
six-membered rmgs by an additive process. The formation of a 
six-membered ring from the diazidine (II) and phenylcarbimide 
has already been noted, and it is probable that the same diazidine 
can also react with its own azomethine in an analogous wav to give 
the compound (X) ; & J s 




(X.) 


It has not been possible to establish this point vdth certainty, 
because the amount of the compound formed at equilibrium is 
small, and its molecular weight could not be determined, as it 
quickly reverted to tbe diazidine on dissolving in organic solvents. 
But there are many analogies which suggest the view now advanced, 
and perhaps the most striking is that of the corresponding aniline 
compound, the structure of which is known, and is the most stable 
polymerised form of the azomethine CHgINPh. 


Experimental. 

(A)M/ec^ntm of Formaticni of (U). 

(i) Condensatio)i of Formaldehyde with ^’Toluidine.—lo. general, 
three substances are formed by the action of formaldehyde oi^ 
namely, methyleneditolylamine (V), the diazidine (II), 
nd the substance (formula X ?), m. p. 225", into which the diazidine 
partly convertible (compare Eibner, Annakn, 1898, 302, 350). 
^®“iperaturcs, no diamine is obtained, and the yield of 

“polymerised” form, 

4z 
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m. p. 225°, amounts to 80 per cent, of the theoretical. At lower 
temperaturesi a more or less considerable proportion of the expected 
yield of diazidinc appears in the form of diamine, although it was 
not found possible entirely to inhibit the subsequent conversion 
of this into diazidine. This point was proved by a series of experi- 
ments of which the following are typical ; 

(a) T&mperaiurt 45 — 70°. Twelve c.c. of 40 per cent, aqueous 
formaldehyde, and a solution of 12 grams of ^-toluidine in 30 c.c. 
of alcohol, w'ere heated to 45° and mixed. The temperature rose 
rapidly to 60°, and an oil separated, which, on stirring, quickly 
solidified, the temperature rising to 70°. Crystallisation from 
alcohol, benzene, or light petroleum (b. p. 60^ — 80°) yielded 10-5 
grams of the diazidine accompanied by a trace of the substance, 
m. p. 225°, but no diamine. 

{b) Temperature 15°. The mixture was made at 15°, and kept 
at this temperature for one hour. The crystalline product was 
collected and fractionally crystallised from alcohol and light 
petroleum. Yields: 1'5 grams of the diamine and 8-5 grams of 
the diazidine, allowing for the polymcride.” 

(c) Temperature 0°. This experiment was carried out similarly 
to (6). Yields: 7*5 grams of diamine and 2*5 grams of the 
diazidine, allowing for the small amount of “ polymeride.” 

Methylenedi‘p4olylamine {V) crystallises from alcohol or ligrom 
in colourless, pearly leaflets, m. p, 85° (Found : C = 79*9 ; H = 8-2. 
Calc., 0 = 79*6; H = 8*0 per cent.). It is much more soluble in 
alcohol, benzene, or ligroin than the diazidine. It can be recovered 
unchanged after being heated in boiling dry organic solvents for 
prolonged periods. 

Di-^4olyldimeihinediazidine (II) crystallises from alcohol, benzene, 
or ligroin in long needles, which felt together into masses resembling 
glass wool. It is obtained free from the “ polymeride ” described 
below only with difficulty, owing to the fact that in hot organic 
solvents it undergoes partial conversion into that substance, an 
equilibrium being established. Purification is best effected by 
crystallising the thoroughly dried substance rapidly from hot ligroin, 
in which the polymeride is insoluble. The pure substance 
melts at 127° (Found : C=80*3; H == 7*9, CifiHigNa requires 
C = 80*7; H = 7*6 per cent.). 

The ''polymeride’' (X?) forms a microcrystalline irowder, 
insoluble in water and most organic solvents in the cold, bnt 
moderately soluble in hot benzene or alcohol, and readily soluble 
in hot chloroform or toluene. Once in solution, it rapidly undergoes 
decomposition, yielding the diazidine, but the reaction does noi^ 
proceed quantitatively owing to the establishment of an equiii- 
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brium with the reverse process. The equilibrium mixture contains 
a small proportion only of the “ polymeride.’’ The pol5Tneride ’’ 
melts at 225* with slight decomposition, but owing to its slight 
solubility in solvents and instability in solution it was not found 
possible to ascertain its molecular weight (Found : N = 11*9. 
C24H27N3 requires N = 11*8 per cent.). 

(ii) Condensation of Fo rmaldehyde with M ethylenedi-p-tolylamme . — 
(a) An alcoholic solution containing 6 grams of the diamine was 
mixed with 5 c.c. of 40 per cent, aqueous formaldehyde and the 
mixture maintained at 15° for one hour. The crystalline product 
was collected, dried, and crystallised from ligroin, when 5'5 grams 
of pure diazidine and a trace of the polymeride were obtained. 

(6) A similar experiment \^'as carried out in the absence of water, 
the solvent being carefully dried chlorofonn. On evaporation of 
the chloroform a solid mass was obtained (6-3 grams) from which 
5*5 grams of diazidine were isolated in a condition of purity, besides 
a trace of the “ polymeride.’' 

(iii) Condensation of Ben zaldekyde with Methylenedi-^-tolylamine . — 
In this experiment, which was carried out like the preceding one 
in anhydrous chloroform solution, the expected diazidine was not 
isolated as such, but only in the form of its products of division, 
henzylidene-p-toluidine and the two polymerised forms, m. p. 127° 
and 225°, of methylene-p-toluidine. 

(B) Properties of the Diazidine and Corresponding Azcnnethinc, 

At low temperatures, the diazidine has the molecular weight 
corresponding with its formula, the tendency being towards slightly 
high values owing to the reversible formation of small quantities 
of the polymeride (m. p. 225°) (for example, Found : in freezing 
icnzene, M — 254. Calc,, M = 238). Its general chemical pro- 
lerties are those of a ditertiary base ; that is to say, it gives neither 
cjd derivatives nor nitrosoamines. Its additive reactions with 
ihenylcarbimide and wnth its own azomethine have been described 
a the introduction, and details of the former reaction are given 
ix-low. 

At higher temjxjratures, the diazidine ap^x^ai's to undergo division 
^*ito two molecules of the azomethine, and at 250° this reaction is 
practically complete, as is shown by the fact that the molecular 
'weight at this temperature is sensibly that required for methylene- 
Holuidine (Found : by vapour density determinations at 2^° by 
Aictor Meyer’s method, A/ = 119, 1*22, 121. Calc., A/ = 119). 
lAu additive reaction of the azomethine is described below. 

Additioii of the Diazidine to Phenylcarbimidc : Formation ofl-Kelo- 
: ^^di-p-tolylhexahydroA : 3 : odriazine (VII). — A mixture 

4 z 2 
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of 2 grams of the diazidinc, 4 c.c. of benzene, and 2 c.c. of phenyl- 
carbimide was heated at 100° for twenty-four hours in a closed tubcj 
and then cooled in ice. The crystalline product, after recrystallis. 
ation from a mixture of benzene and ligroin, melted at 148° (Found : 
C==77-5; H-6-5; N - 12-3. requires C-77-3; 

H = 6*4; N = 11*8 per cent.). 

On hydrolysis by hot, dilute, mineral acids, this substance yields 
piienyl-p-tolylcarbamide, formaldehyde, and p-toluidine ( ? ), together 
with gummy products. 

Addition oftJieAzomeihine to 'p-Toluidine ; Formation of Methylene- 
di-p-tolylamine (V). — The diazidine (0-66 gram, carefully purilied 
and dried over phosphoric oxide) and p-toluidine (0-6 gram, freshly 
distilled and then dried for a short time over phosphoric oxide) 
were dissolved in 15 c.c. of dry ligroin (b. p. 60 — 80°), and the 
solution was boiled for two hours under a reflux condenser fitted 
with a drying tube; on evaporating to 5 c.c. and cooling, it yielded 
0*6 gram of pure methylenedi-p-tolyiamiiie. A further small 
amount, accompanied by a trace of unchanged diazidine, 
obtained from the mother-liquors. 

Impebial College of Science and Tecsnology, 

South Kensington* [Received^ August 29i/i, 1923.] 


CCCXVII . — The Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone in 
Presence of Other Gases. Part L 
By Kobert Owen Griffith and William Jai^ies Shutt. 

In a recent paper (T., 1921, 119 , 1948), the authors have showa 
that ozone, subjected to the action of light of the visible portion 
of the spectrum, decomposes. The results obtained, however, 
owing' to the inconstancy of the source of light employed — the carbon 
arc — mainly of a qualitative nature, and the effect on the velocity 
of the photochemical reaction of variation of the concentration of 
ozone could not be determined. The present investigation deals 
with this effect, and as it w'as expected that addition of other gases 
might thji;ow some light on the mechanism of the process, experiments 
'which* hydrpgen, nitrogen, helium, argon, carbon monoxide, or 
carbon d»xide was added have been carried out. This papei 
presents the resxUts obtained in the presence of hydrogen, vhilst 
those with the other gases will be found in the succeeding 

Experimental, 

In the experiments to be described, mixtures of ozone and o-xygcfl* 
or of ozone, oxygen, and hydrogen, were prepared and a iH)itioii<^ 
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the mixture was separated and its ozone content determined by 
analysis. The remainder was subjected to illumination of constant 
intensity for a given time, during which the variation in pressure 
of the gas mixture was determined. At the end of this period, the 
percentage of ozone in the residual gas was again measured by 
direct analysis. In the experiments with mixtures containing 
hydrogen, the initial concentration of the latter was also determined 
in the majority of cases. 

Tlie apparatus employed is shown diagram matically in Fig. 1. It 
contains the ozone generator, A, generator, for oxygen or 
hydrogen, the reservoir, B, in which the gases were collected over 

Fig. 1. 



encentrated sulphuric acid, and the tubes, F, Qy and Jy and 
nanometer, Hy connected by capillary tubing as shown. All the 
parts of the apparatus with which ozone came in contact were made 
entirely of glass and all taps were lubricated with metaphosphorio 
icid. 

Ozone was prepared clcctrolytically by Fischer and Massenez’s 
tnethod (2. anorg. Chetn., 1907, 52, 202, 229), and the generator 
^own at A is identical with the one described previously (Griffith 
M Shutt, he. ctt.). It yields an ozonised oxygen mixture of 11 — 12 
per cent, ozone (by volume) when the anode temperature is main- 
lined below 6—8'". J'rom A the gas was drawn into the reservoir, 
Fj where it was stored over concentrated sulphuric acid; 
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alternatively it could be aspirated through a potassium iodide 
solution at for the determination of its ozone content. In order 
to facilitate complete absorption of the ozone at 0^, the gas ivas 
broken up into very small bubbles by being passed through a long 
capillary tube of very small bore^ placed almost horizontally, and 
dipping in O-liV-potassium iodide solution. After acidifying the 
latter with dilute sulphuric acid, the liberated iodine was titrated 
with standard thiosulphate solution. (7g is another analyser of the 
same form. 

Oxygen and hydrogen were prepared by electrolysis (between 
sheet nickel electrodes) of a 15 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide 
in the glass U-tube, D. The gases were dried by passing over 
calcium chloride. Either gas could be admitted to the reservoir, B, 
and allowed to mix therein with ozonised oxygen over concentrated 
sulphuric acid. From 5 the gas mixture was transferred to tubes 
F and 0, which were first thoroughly exhausted through taps 
and by means of water and mercury pumps. The mercury of the 
latter was protected from attack by ozone by interposition of solid 
potassium hydroxide, which, if the rate of pumping were not too 
rapid, catal 3 H:ically decomposed practically all the ozone. Tubes 
F and G thus each contained initially a gas mixture of the same 
composition at atmospheric pressure. By forcing dry air through 
taps and t^, the contents of tube F (volume between and — 
108*9 c.c.) were immediately swept into a potassium iodide solution 
contained in Cg and the percentage of ozone in the gas mixture was 
determined. Tube G (volume between taps fg and ~ 137-0 c.c.) 
is a tube of white glass 46 cm. long and about 2 cm. in diameter, 
closed, at one end, by a window, blown so as to be as flat and uniform 
as possible. Very near to this end is sealed on a capillary side tube 
connecting to the three -w*ay tap, Tube G w^as illuminated and 
the course of the ozone decomposition followed by reading the 
pressure changes indicated on the manometer, H, which contained 
concentrated sulphuric acid (d 1*84). As shown in Fig. 1, this is 
connected on the one side, through tap to the experimental tube, 
G, on the other to the compensating tube, which contained pure 
dry air and is of the same capacity as G. Both G and J are 
surrounded by water-jackets, the one round the experimental tube 
being closed by an optically flat glass window, K, To ensure exact 
equality of temperature of tubes G and J during an experiment, 
water from a large, w'ell-stirred thermostat, not shown in Fig. h 
was syphoned through both jackets at a rate of 1*5 litres per minute, 
fresh water being continuously supplied to the thermostat. * 
difference of temperature of only 0-005° between the tubes causes a 
manometric change of 0*1 mm. of sulphuric acid, but the a o 
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arrangement effectively prevented any temperature fluctuations 
exceeding this amount. 

The source of light employed was a 1000 watt, 115 volt, gas-filled 
lamp of projection pattern. A voltmeter was placed across the 
lamp terminals and the intensity of the light kept steady by hand 
regulation of a largo wire resistance, for coarse adjustment, and a 
carbon plate rheostat, for fine adjustment. By this means the 
voltage drop across the lamp terminals could readily be kept at 
115 volts within 0-2 of a volt. The light was concentrated by a 
condenser lens of 11 cm. diameter and passed though a slab of crown 
glass of 1 - 6 cm. thickness and through a water layer of 8 cm. thickness 
(between K and O) before reaching the experimental tube. The 
limits of wave-length of the light employed were about SQOfifj. and 
Since, in this work, it was necessary to use light of the 
same intensity in each experiment, the optical system and tube 0 
were rigidly supported on a common base so that no relative 
lisplacement could occur. 

In the case of mixtures of hydrogen and ozonised oxygen, the 
oncentration of the former in the original gas mixture was usually 
[etermined by displacing 10 — 15 c.c. from the reservoir, B, through 
? into a solution of potassium iodide and thence to a eudiometer, 
rhe ozone in the original gas was thus converted into an equal 
''olurne of oxygen and the concentration of hydrogen determined by 
ixplosion in the usual way. 

With regard to the use of this apparatus, brief mention of the 
ollowing points should be made. 

(1) It will be noticed that the concentration of ozone in the 
nixture before illumination was not obtained by analysis of a 
iample from B, but was determined from the contents of tube 
riiich was filled simultaneously with G. The reason for this 
procedure is that ozone, allowed to stand in reservoir B, gradually 
ieconiposed, owing to the fact that it was impossible to keep the 
nner glass surface free from dust particles, etc., which act catalytic- 
illy in promoting ozone decomposition. Since the time required 
for efficient absorption of the necessary amount of gas exceeds 
thirty minutes, if a sample had been taken from B before or after 
filling 0, the ozone concentration found would not necessarily be 
that of the gas taken for illumination. Tubes F and G, how'ever, 
were specially treated in order to ensure that their surfaces were 
dean and that no appreciable decomposition of ozone took place 

* The lower limit was established by a photograph, kindly taken by 
H. A. Taylor, on a Hilger quartz spectrometer, and the upper limit from 
^ consideration of the absorption, coefficient of water (Griffith and Shutt* 
be. ck,, p. 1954). 
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on standing in absence of dii:ect illuminaticHi {see Griffith and Shutt, 
Zoc. cit.y p. 1950). "This point was tested, frond time to time, for 
tube Q throughout this work and, in all the experiments to be given 
in this paper and in the great majority of those in the succeeding 
one, the “ dark ” decomposition of ozone was entirely negligible 
compared with that on illumination. 

(2) Preliminary experiments with ozone-oxygen-hydrogen 
mixtures indicated that, on illumination, water vapour was produced. 
In order that the manometric measurements should he of significance 
with these mixtures, one of two possible procedures had to be 
adopted ; either all the water vapour formed had to remain as such, 
or it had to be entirely absorbed by some desiccating agent so that 
its partial presure was reduced to zero. In early experiments the 
first method was tried but, owing to partial absorption of the water 
vapour by the metaphosphoric acid used to lubricate the taps, 
satisfactory results could not be obtained. The second procedure 
was therefore adopted and 1 or 2 c.c. of pure concentrated sulphuric 
acid were introduced into tube 0 and spread along its entire 
length. 

(3) The observed manometric differences need correction owing 
to the small changes in volume of the gases in tubes G and J caused 
by movement of the manometric litjuid. The corrected pressure 
can be shown to be L -^rpLyjV^ where L is observed pressure 
difference in millimetres of sulphuric acid, p the total pressure in 
the tubes (1 atm.) expressed in millimetres of sulphuric acid, y the 
volume per millimetre of manometer capillary tube, and V the 
common volume of tubes O and J. The correction amounts to 
about 14 per cent, of the observed difference, the value of y being 
0*003665 c.c. per millimetre. 

Method of Experiment . — After evacuating tubes Q and F (tap 
closed) to within 0-5 mm. of mercury, they were filled with the 
required gas mixture from at a pressure slightly greater than 
atmospheric. Water from the thermostat was circulated through 
the jackets surrounding these tubes and, after temperature equili- 
brium had been established, the pressure in F, G, and J was made 
equal to that of the atmosphere through fg and 
<3 and were then closed, was opened, and the contents of tube F 
swept into potassium iodide solution in C^. Readings of the 
manometer, if, were then begun and continued until no movement 
occurred during an interval of fifteen minutes. Pressure constanc}? 
being established, the lamp was switched on and pressure readings 
were taken at 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, and 31 minutes from the start, 
The light was tnen extinguished and further readings were taken o, 
10, and 15 minutes after. Pinally, the residual gas in the expen- 
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mental tube, Of was swept into a solution of potassium iodide in 
and a determination of the ozone concentration made. 

The general character of the results obtained will probably be 
most clearly indicated by giving one experiment (the twelfth in 
Table III) in detail. 


Ozone-Oxygen-Hydrogen Mixture. 

The mixture cojitained 15 c.c. of hydrogen and 270 c.c. of ozonised oxygen 
(about 11 '5 per cent, by volume of ozone). 


Tube F, Pressure 754 mm, of mercury. 

Volume 108’9 c.c. 

Temperature 12*3° 273° = 285*3® K. 

Titre of ozone 17*61 c.c. of 0*0501 1.V- thiosulphate. 


Volume per cent, of ozone — 9*55. 


Estimation of 
hydrogen content. 

Volume 

Temperature 

Corrected pressure 

Volume at N.T.P 


Before explosion. 
10*03 c.c. 
13*4° 

730*1 mm. 

9*18 c.c. 


After explosion. 
7-78 c.c. 

13*4° 

727*0 mm. of mercury 
7*09 c.c. 


Hence, volume per cent, of hydrogen 


2 X 2*089 

3 X 9*18 


15*17. 


The composition of the gas, therefore, by volume,* is ozone = 9*55; 
hydrogen = 15*17; oxygen = 75*28 per cent. 

G. Filled at pressure 754*1 mm. of mercury; volume 135*0 c.c.; 
temperature 10 '6° + 273° = 283*6° K. 

Time(p.m.)... 3.2 3.7 3.12t 3.13 3.18 3.23 3.28 3.33 3.38 3.43| 3.48 3.53 3.58 
^Manometer ^ 

diff. (mm. \ 0*2 0*3 0*3 5*3 12*5 19*1 25*3 30*7 35*9 40*7 37*8 37*7 37*8 

of HjSOJ J 

Increase ... 7*2 G*G 6*2 5*4 5*2 4*8 


Titre of ozone at the end of the experiment = 17*94 c.c. of O'OoOllAT-thio- 
sulphate. 

Total apparent pressure increase for 31 minutes’ illumination = 37*8 — 
0*3 mm. = 37*5 mm. (43*0 mm. corr. [see 3, p 2756]). 

The fraction of ozone decomposed is 

17*94 X 108*9 X 283*6 ^ 

17*61' X 135*0 X 285*3 


* The compositions of all gaseous mixtures in this and in the succeeding 
paper are given as percentages by volume, 
t Light on at 3.12 p.m. J Light off at 3.43 p.m. 


Experimental EesuUs. 

I. Ozone-Oxygen Mixture. — The results obtained with these 
hiixtureg are presented in Table I and Fig, 2. 

In Table I, the first column gives the initial volume percentage 
of ozone, the second, the corrected pressure increase in millimetres 
of aulphurio acid, caused by illuminating with a constant light 

4 Z* 
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intensity for thirty-one miinites, and the third, the fraction of ozone 
decomposed, calculated from the manometer increase. 

In Fig. 2, the values of the second column of Table I (curve A A) 
and of the third column (curve BB) are plotted as ordinates and 
those of the first column as abscissae. 

Table I. 

Corr. pressure 

Per cent. increase Fraction Per cent 

(vol.) of (mm. of of ozone (vol.) of 
ozone. HjSO<). decomposed. ozone. 

1-73 0“4 0-0082 9-U 

3'22 1*8 0'0197 9-19 

4*94: 4-1 0-0301 10-27 

5- 82 5-9 0-0363 10‘93 

6- 01 5-6 0-0332 11-80 

6-58 7-9 0-0432 12-17 

8-74 12-7 0-0522 


Fio. 2. 



2*0 4*0 6-0 8-0 100 12‘0 

% Ozone by volufne. 


In all mixtures containing only ozone and oxygen, assuming tte 
reaction to be 2O3 — > SOg, it was found that the decomposition 
calculated from the observed pressure increase agreed, within the 
experimental error, with that obtained by direct determination of 
the ozone content, by the potassium iodide method, before and after 
illumination. This is illustrated by the figures of Table 11. 


Corr. pressure 

increase Fraction 

(mm. of of ozone 

H 2 SO 4 ). decomposed. 
14-0 0-0540 

14-0 0-0540 

16-7 0-0691 

18-5 0-0612 

21- 1 0-0648 

22- 0 0-0664 
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Table II. 


Per cent, 
(vol.) of 

Titre 

Titi-o 

Per cent, 
(vol.) of 

Titre 

Titre 

ozone. 

obs. 

calc. 

ozone. 

obs. 

calc. 

4-37 

10*15 

10*18 

7-34 

16*30 

16*28 

5*75 

12*89 

12*81 

7-49 

16*63 

16*65 

5*79 

13*22 

13*47 

7-79 

17-37 

17*59 

6*01 

13*40 

13-47 

8-59 

19*08 

19*00 

6*94 

15*71 

15*78 

8*69 

19-31 

19*23 

7-00 

1614 

16-08 



Column 2 of this table gives the number of c.c. of i^/20-thio- 
sulphate solution equivalent to the ozone in the residual gas after 
illumination, and column 3, the titre calculated from the initial 
ozone content and the observed manomctric increase. 

The curve BB in Fig. 2 is nearly a straight line, indicating that, 
with the conditions employed, the reaction velocity varies as the 
square of the ozone concentration ; there is, however, a slight falling 
off at the highest ozone concentrations. This may be due either to 
experimental error, as the reproducibility of the results is not so 
good in this region, or, more probably, to the well-known decrease 
of apparent order of photochemical processes as the extent of 
absorption increases. 

II. OzoTie-Oxygen-Hydrogen Mixtures,~~A\\ the mixtures were 
made up in such a way that the ratio of ozone to oxygen was 
approximately constant. This was effected by mixing hydrogen 
and ozonised oxygen (containing about 11 per cent, of ozone) in 
various proportions. The results obtained are presented in Table III 
and Figs, 3 and 4. 

Table III. 


Ozone. 
Per cent. 

0- 38o 
MO 

1- 49 

2- 40 
:P35 
3*77 
4-83 
5'48 
6*60 
7-74 
8*92 
9-55 

10- 59 
10-82 

11- 57 


Hydrogen. 
Per cent. 
96-4 * 
89-7* 
86-1 • 
77-6* 
68-S* 
64-8* 
54-9 ♦ 
43-7 
38-4 ♦ 
23-5 
19-4 
15-2 

4- 9 

5- 8 

- t 



Corrected 

Fraction 



Ratio, 

pressure 

of ozone 



C 

O 

increase. 

decomposed. 


«2- 

— 

— 5*5 

— 

— 


• — 

— 7*9 

0*102 

0-041 

0*151 

— 

- S*3 

0-236 

0-090 

0*146 

— 

- 6*4 

0-221 

0-115 

0-106 

- — 

- 2 *2 

0*247 

0-157 

0*090 

— 

+ 0*3 

0*250 

0-168 

0*082 

— 

-f 8*0 

0-261 

0-194 

0-067 

0-1077 

- 14*2 

0-268 

0-210 

0*058 

— 

- 23*6 

0-233 

0-198 

0*035 

01125 

^ 32*6 

0-201 

0-1 84 

0*017 

0*1239 

+ 39*2 

0-100 

0-179 

0-011 

0-1269 

i 43*0 

0-183 

0-176 

0-007 

0-1253 

-r 37*5 

0-129 

0-127 

0-002 

0*1293 

+ 36*7 

0-129 

0-128 

0-001 

— 

+ 27*0 

0*084 

— 



basis of thT experimentally determined, but are calculated on 

t The n value of the ratio ** ozone to oxygen ” (0*121). 

^termined ® conveniently 

It IS probably about 2. ^ 


4 2 
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In the table, the values in the fourth column are the pressure 
increases (expressed, as usual, in miHimetres of sulphuric acid) 
caused by illumination for thirty-one minutes, while the fifth column 
gives the fractions of ozone decomposed, obtained directly by 
analysis. 

Fig. 3. 



In Fig. 3, the mauometric effects are plotted against initial ozone 
concentration, curve I referring to mixtures containing hydrogen, 
and curve II being a reproduction of curve A A of Fig. y 
oxygen mixtures), obtained with light of the same intensi y 
exposed for the same time interval. _ ^ 

The hydrogen curve contains a maximum and a mimmum. 
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concentrations of ozone below about 3*8 per cent., the pressure of 
the system decreases during illumination, the greatest decrease being 
at about 1-5 per cent., whilst at about 9-5 per cent, of ozone, the 
pressure increase is a maximum. The shape of the curve is evidently 
conditioned by the simultaneous occurrence of two (or more) 
reactions, one of which is accompanied by a volume decrease, the 
other by a volume increase. The former exerts the larger effect 
^vith small ozone concentrations, and the latter at high concentra- 
tions. It may be shown that, whatever the intermediate processes, 
if we start with a mixture of ozone, oxygen, and hydrogen, and end 
with a mixture of ozone, oxygen, hydrogen, and water, the net 
result can be expressed in terms of three reactions, which may be 
regarded as independent, namely, 


2O3-3O2 (1) 

+ ^2 = HgO + O 2 (2) 

O 3 -h 3 H 2 = 3 H 2 O (3) 


Since the tube Q contained sulphuric acid, reaction (2) as well 
as ( 3 ) is attended by a pressure decrease, whilst reaction ( 1 ) involves 
a pressure increase. It is considered improbable that reaction (3) 
occurs to any appreciable extent, although it cannot be definitely 
excluded by the experimental data presented above. However, 
Weigert and Bohm, in an experimental investigation of the effect 
of ultra-violet light on mixtures of hydrogen, oxygon, and ozone 
[Z.physikal. Chem., 1915, 90, 194), have concluded that this reaction 
does not take place. Also, as wiU be shown later, the chief con- 
clusion to be dravm from the present investigation is independent 
of whether reaction (3) occurs or not. We shall therefore assume 
that only reactions ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) are to bo taken into consideration, 
and calculate how the fractions of ozone decomposed, analytically 
determined in each experiment and given in column 5 of Table III, 
may be shared between these two reactions. This is effected as 
follow^s : 

Let the fraction of ozone decomposed (values in column 5) = a, 
the fraction decomposed by reaction ( 1 ) = Kj, and the fraction 
decomposed by reaction ( 2 ) = oto. Then -{- og = “■ 

Let the total pressure of gas mixture = B mm. of mercury and the 
corrected pressure increase = p mm. of sulphuric acid (column 4 ). 
Then if F = volume of gas mixture and c ~ initial volume per cent, 
of ozone, the number of c.c. of ozone decomposed by reaction ( 1 ) = 
^icF/lOO and the number of c.c. by reaction (2) = a^cVjlOO. 
’•icF /100 c.c. of ozone, decomposing by ( 1 ), cause a volume increase 
of ajcF /200 c.c. OgcF/lOO c.c. of ozone, decomposing by ( 2 ), cause 
a volume decrease of OocF/lOO c.c. 
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Hierefore, tot^ volume inorease «icFl/200 — ^VyjQQ 
Hence, pressure increase = B (aiC/200 — flCgC/lOO) mm. of merciny 


Hiat is, 


BxcX 13*59 /a, \ 

~ 1-84 X 100 \ 2 “»/ 0^ H2SO,. 

Bx c X 13’59/ai \ 


From this equation and the equation d- 0^ ^ cc. 


we obtain 
and 


(27-18 X PC X ^ X cj +J36S x p) 
40-77 X B x c 

(13-59 X g X ^ X c) ~ (368 x p) 
40*77 X B X c ‘ 


The values thus obtained for and ou are given in columns 6 and 7 
of Table III and are shown plotted, with those of a, against initial 
ozone concentration, in Fig. 4. The lowest curve in this figure 
refers to ozone-oxygen mixtures and is a reproduction of curve BB 
of Fig. 2. 

Dlsciission, 

The photochemical decomposition of ozone may be explained in 
terms of two theories, depending on the nature of the primary 
process (that caused by absorption of light), which is assumed. 

Warburg {SitzuTigsber. Preuss. Akad., 1913, 644) has assumed tte 


primary process to he that represented by the ec[uation 

O3 -f hv — > Og + 0 ( 4 ) 

which makes possible the following secondary processes, 

0 -p ^ ^ O2 (0) 

0 “h On — ^ O3 (6) 

0+03^202 ( 7 ) 


The net efiect of these four reactions is represented by (1). 

On the other hand, we may assume the primary process to be 
an activation of the absorbing molecule, that is, its conversion into 
one of higher energy content, which is capable of entering into 
reactions impossible to the non-activated molecule. 

Thus we have. 

O 3 “T hv — X O 3 (activated) .... ( 8 ) 
O 3 (activated) + O 3 — SOg ..... (9) 

If we take the first mechanism as correct, in the presence of 
hydrogen, we obtain the possibility of 

0 + H 2 H^O (19) 

The sum of (4) and (10) gives (2). 
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AsBUDoing the second mechanism, process ( 2 ) is obtained bv 
Buniiumg (8) and (II). 

Oj (activated) + H, — ^ HjO + 03 . . (11) 

To obtain reaction ( 3 ), O3 + 3H3 SHjO, which we have above 
eliminated as unlikely, we must assume, on the first mechanism, 
that the reaction Oj + 2H2 — y 2H2O can occur. There appears to 
be no available- evidence that the oxygen formed in reaction (4) is 
activated sufiiciently to enable this process to occur. 


Fig. 4. 



Curve I.—^Total fraction decomposed — a. 

Curve II. — Fraction decomposed by reaction (1) — Oj. 

Curve III. — Fraction decomposed by reaction (2) ~ a^. 

Curve IV. — Fraction decomposed in mixtures containin.g ozone and oxygen only. 

On the second view, reaction ( 3 ) would apparently be of quadri- 
molecular order, thus, 

O3 (activated) + SH, SHgO, 

and, in consequence, if possible at all, much slower than any of the 
other reactions. 

The most important conclusion which emerges from these 
experiments is the strong catalytic effect of hydrogen on reaction (1). 
Xms is clearly shown by the curves in Figs. 3 and 4. In Fig. 3 are 
potted manometric increases in the presence and the absence of 
ydrogen, and it will be seen that, at a concentration of about 9 per 
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cent, of ozone, the increase in the former case is three times that in 
the latter. Since the only one of reactions (1), (2), and (3) attended 
by a pressure increase is ( 1 ), it follows that, in presence of hydrogen, 
this reaction is accelerated to a considerable extent and also that 
this conclusion is independent of whether (3) is occurring or not. 
Assuming that this does not occur, Fig. 4 gives the fractions of ozone 
decomposed by (1) and ( 2 ), plotted against ozone concentration 
It will be seen that the reaction 2 O 3 — > SOg in a mixture containing 
6 per cent, of ozone, 40 per cent, of hydrogen, and 54 per cent, of 
oxygen is about five times as rapid as in a mixture of ozonised 
oxygen of the same ozone content, and also that the effect of smaller 
additions of hydrogen is quite marked. The extent of the reaction 

O3 + H2 — >- H2O + Og 

is small with high ozone concentration (that is, small hydrogen 
concentration), becoming increasingly important as the hydrogen 
content is increased. At an ozone concentration of about 2>4 per 
cent., the two reactions take place to an equal extent and, for 
concentrations below this, the amount of ozone decomposing by (2) 
exceeds that by (1). Throughout the whole range, however, the 
velocity of reaction (!) is markedly greater in the presence of 
hydrogen than in its absence. It is difficult to suggest an adequate 
explanation of this effect. Among the explanations which may be 
advanced are the following. 

(1) If the mechanism of the reaction 2O3 — SOg is that given by 
reactions (4) to (7), on displacing oxygen from a mixture by another 
gas reaction ( 6 ) vdll be hindered and thus ozone decomposition 
promoted. This explanation does not suffice, however, as is proved 
by the results given in the succeeding paper for mixtures of ozone 
with other gases such as nitrogen. The effect found is a com- 
paratively small increase in the velocity of the process 2 O 3 — ^ 3 O 2 , 
much le^s than the corresponding effect in the presence of hydrogen. 

(2) Weigert and Bohm (loc. cit.) have measured the photochemical 
decomposition of ozone in presence of hydrogen, ultra-violet light 
being employed, and have obtained similar results to those given 
here. To account for the effect under consideration, Weigert 
(Z. physikaL Chem.t 1915, 90, 223) advanced the theory that the 
decomposition of ozone in the presence of hydrogen is not a photo- 
chemical process but a thermal one. The heat liberated by the 
reaction O 3 -|- Hg — > HgO + Og is supposed to warm the gas in the 
neighbourhood of the absorbing layer to a temperature high enough 
to enable the bimolecular, thermal reaction 2 O 3 — > 3 O 2 to proceed 
at an appreciable rate. Whether this explanation is applicable 
or not to the reaction effected by ultra-violet light, it cannot apply 
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to the present investigation, where visible light was used. This 
follows from a consideration of the average increases in temperature 
above that of the surroundings of gas mixtures during illumination. 
These temperature increases are calculable from the pressure 
decrfeases observed on cutting off the light. Thus, in the experiment 
quoted on page 2757, there is a pressure decrease of 40-7 — 37*8 =2‘9 
mm. of sulphuric acid, or 3-3 mm. corrected, when the light is cut 
off. This corresponds to an average temperature increase of 0-17° 
above the surroundings during the experiment. Now if hydrogen 
is causing the reaction 2 O 3 — >* SOg to take place in the manner 
suggested by Weigert, there should be much greater increases of 
temperature in gas mixtures containing hydrogen than in those 
containing only ozone and oxygen. That this is not the case is 
shown in Table IV. 

Table IV. 

Ozone-Oxygen Mixtures. 


Ozone per cent 6*00 6*57 8*74 9*14 10*27 12*17 

Average temp, increase O-IC” 0*18® 0*22® 0*21® 0*23® 0*25® 

Ozone-Oxygen-H ydrogen M ixtures. 

Ozone per cent 6*6 7*74 8*92 9*55 10*59 10*82 

Average temp, increaso 0'15® 0*16° 0*17° 0*17® 0*22° 0*21® 


It is seen that, comparing mixtures of equal ozone content, 
the heating is rather less with hydrogen present than in its absence. 

(3) It may be suggested that the water vapour which is formed 
catalyses the decomposition of ozone. This point was investigated 
by Warburg [loc. cit.) for the decomposition by ultra-violet light. 
He found that the rate of photochemical deozonisation in mixtures 
of ozone and oxygen saturated with water vapour was about twice 
as great as in dry mixtures of the same ozone concentration. 
Assuming the same is true for the decomposition by visible light, 
the magnitude of this effect does not suffice to account for the 
observed results, especially as in these experiments the partial 
pressure of water vapour could never attain high values. 

Yet the most plausible explanation of the effect appears to us to be 
a modification of this view, namely, the assumption that the water 
molecules formed when hydrogen is present, which for some period 
after their formation possess excess energy, can activate ozone 
molecules by collision. "Water may be formed as a result either of 
reaction (10) Hg + O — > H 2 O, or of reaction (9) O3 (activated) + 
^2 HgO -f Og, depending on the mechanism adopted. The 
fonner involves an energy evolution of about 130,000 cals, per 
gram-molecule of water formed, the latter of 92,000 cals, plus the 
energy of activation of ozone. In either case, the water molecules 
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at the instant of their formation are endowed with a large amount of 
energy in excess of the normal, and it is reasonable to assume that, 
if they can retain this energy long enough, they may transfer all or a 
fraction of it to ozone molecules on collision. The assumption of 
activation by collision has been made by Warburg (he. cit.), Nfemst 
and Noddack (Siizungsber. Preuss. Akad., 1923, 110), and others. 
Thus Warburg found in mixtures of ozone with oxygen or with 
nitrogen that the number of ozone molecules decomposed per 
quantum of ultra-violet light absorbed increases with increasing 
concentration of ozone. This result he attributed to the oxygen 
molecules resulting from the reaction 0 -f- 0 — >■ Og being able to 
decompose ozone molecules by collision, the magnitude of the 
effect being greater at high ozone concentrations. Strong evidence 
for the possibility of activation by collision is afforded by the 
existence of sensitised photochemical processes such as those 
studied by Bonhoffer (Z. Pkysik^ 1923, 13 , 94) and Griiss (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1923, 29, 144). The quantitative application of this hypo- 
thesis to the results here presented is not possible at present; 
qualitatively, however, it appears capable of accounting for the 
relatively large effect found in these experiments. Among the 
factors which determine the fraction of ozone decomposed by the 
reaction 2O3 — >■ SOg are (a) the value of the ratio ozone molecules 
decomposed/ozone molecules activated, and (b) the number of 
ozone molecules activated by collision per water molecule formed. 
Both these increase with increasing ozone concentration, and it 
might thus be possible in mixtures strong in ozone for a small 
formation of water to decompose a relatively large quantity of 
ozone. 


Snnwiary. 

(1) The action of visible light (wave-lengths between and 
760/x/i) of constant intensity on mixtures of ozone and oxygen and 
on mixtures of ozone, oxygen, and hydrogen has been investigated. 

(2) In the former case, the velocity of the reaction which occurs, 
namely, 2O3 — 3O2, is proportional to the square of the concen- 
tration of ozone. 

(3) With mixtures of ozonised oxygen and hydrogen, two reactions 

take place on illumination, namely, 2O3 — > and H2 + O3 

HgO -h Gg, and their velocities have been determined in mixtures of 
composition x per cent, of ozone, SAx per cent, of oxygen, 100 — 
per cent, of hydrogen, where x was varied between 0 and 12. 

(4) The reaction 2O3 — > SOg is strongly catalysed in the presence 
of hydrogen. A discussion and a possible mechanism of this effect 
are given. 
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CCCXVIIT . — lliE Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone 
in Presence of Other Gases, Part IL 
By Robert Owen Griffith and Jane MAcWnjLiE. 

In the preceding paper, the effect of visible light on mixtures of 
ozonised oxygen and hydrogen was described, and the velocity of 
the process 2 O 3 — > SOg compared with that found in the absence 
of hydrogen, light of the same intensity being employed. As, 
ho^vever, in the former case a simultaneous reaction occurs with 
formation of water, it was of interest to determine the velocity of 
photochemical deozonisation in the presence of other gases which 
might be expected to be chemically indifferent under the conditions 
of experiment. For this reason, the reaction has been studied in 
mixtures of ozonised oxygen ^vith argon, with helium, with nitrogen, 
and with carbon dioxide. Further, carbon monoxide has been 
employed as a diluent, in order to compare its behaviour in the 
presence of ozone, photo chemically activated, with that of hydrogen 
under analogous conditions. Xone of these gases reacts with ozone 
in the absence of direct illumination, and none of them possesses 
any appreciable absorption in the visible portion of the spectrum. 

Experimental. 

The apparatus and method of experiment were as described in the 
preceding paper, the single difference being that, there now being 
no need for the presence of sulphuric acid in the experimental tube, 

0 (Fig. 1 , p. 2753), this was removed. 

Carbon monoxide was prepared from sodium formate and sulphuric 
acid, and carbon dioxide from sodium bicarbonate and dilute 
sulphuric acid. Tests showed that both gases contained less than 

1 per cent, of impurity. Nitrogen .w as prepared in tw o ways, ( 1 ) by 
warming a solution containing sodium nitrite, ammonium chloride, 
and potassium dichromate, the gas evolved being passed through 
concentrated sulphuric acid, over red hot copper, and finally through 
potassium hydioxlde solution, ( 2 ) by drawing air through ammonia 
solution and over red hot copper, excess of ammonia being removed 
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by passage through sulphuric acid. The two preparations gave 
identical results. 

Helium and argon were drawn from cylinders and not further 
purified. The former contained as impurity 7 per cent, of nitrogen, 
the latter 1 per cent, of oxygen and 10 per cent, of nitrogen. These 
amounts, although large, are not sufficient to modify the results 
obtained in this work, since, as will be shown, the effects of helium, 
argon, and nitrogen differ only to a small extent which makes the 
difference between the effects of pure argon (or heUum) and of argon 
(or helium) containing 5 to 10 per cent, of nitrogen well within the 
experimental error. In each case, the gas employed as diluent was 
dried by passage through sulphuric acid before mixing with ozonised 
oxygen. 

The mixtures employed were such that they contained an 
approximately constant ratio ozone/oxygen, their composition 
being expressible as x per cent, of ozone, 10a; per cent, of oxygen, 
and 100 — Hamper cent, of diluent, where x was varied from 0 to 9. 
In order to render possible a comparison of the whole of the results, 
it is necessary that the light intensity should be the same in all the 
experiments. This was the procedure attempted, but a change in 
the relative positions of the lamp and the experimental tube had 
to be made half-way through the course of this work, with the result 
that the first set of experiments was effected with a light intensity 
slightly greater than that in the second. In the former series are 
all the experiments in which carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
were employed as diluents, in the latter all in which argon appeared, 
whilst both light intensities have been used in the case of mixtures 
containing helium and those containing nitrogen. It is possible, 
however, to correct the data obtained with the lower light intensity 
to those which would have been obtained had it been possible to 
use the higher intensity throughout, and this has been done. That 
the method of correction applied leads to no serious error is 
by the fact that the values obtained with mixtures containing 
either helium or nitrogen at the lower light intensity fall, on 
correction, on the curves plotted from determinations in which the 
greater intensity was used. 

The results obtained arc presented in Tables I — V. The fir?t 
column in each table gives the initial concentration of ozone in the 
gaa mixture and the second, the increase of pressure,* in mm. of 
sulphuric acid, caused by illumination of the gas mixture for thiity- 
one minutes. The third column contains values of the fraction of 
the initial ozone decomposed, calculated from the increase of pressure 
assuming the only reaction taking place to be 2 O 3 — > 3 O 2 . 

* Corrected in the manner given in the preceding paper, p. 2756 . 
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valu^ fourth and fifth columns enable this assumption to be 
tested. The former gives the number of c.c. of iV/20.thiosulphate 
solution equivalent to the residual ozone in the tube at the completion 
of the experiment, and the latter the number calculated from the 
known initial ozone content and the increase of pressure, the same 
assumption being employed. The bracketed values in the second 
and tod columns were obtained with light of the lower intensity 
and the corrected values obtained from them are indicated by an 
asterisk. In order to save space, the results found for mixtures 
containing oxygen and ozone only are not given in tabular form, as 
they are similar in all respects to those already published in the 
preceding paper; the data obtained with these mixtures necessary 
for the present investigation are however, plotted in Fig 1 


Table I. 

Mixtures of ozonised oxygen and carbon dioxide. 

Titre. 


Ozone. 

Pressure 

Per cent. 

increase. 

2-05 

2-1 

2-16 

2-3 

2-92 

3-0 

3-73 

4-1 

3-96 

4-5 

4-58 

5-8 

5-05 

6-4 

5-18 

C-7 

5-28 

6-9 

5-63 

7-6 

6-11 

8-7 

6*57 

10-0 


Fraction of ozone 
decomposed. 
0‘0357 
0-0374 
0-0365 
0-0391 
0-0396 
0-0450 
0-0465 
0-0452 
0-0462 
0-0475 
0-0509 
0-0539 


Observed. 

Calculated, 

— 



4-98 

4-91 

6-56 

0-o6 

8-98 

S-89 

1 1 -45 

11-55 

11 '65 

11-51 

— 

— 

14-20 

14-05 


Table II. 


Mixtures of ozonised oxygen and carbon monoxide^ 


Ozone. 
I’er cent. 

1- 67 

1-81 
1-80 

2- 27 

2- 97 

3- 20 

3-75 

3- 90 

4- 33 

4-05 
4-92 
5 '43 
6-10 
6-10 
6-50 
6-75 
8-02 


Pressure 

Fraction of ozone 

Tit 

re. 

increase. 

decomposed. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

2-2 

0-0465 

3*70 

3-74 

2*5 

0-0495 

3*91 

3-99 

2*3 

0-0437 

4-06 

4-13 

2-9 

0-0451 

4-80 

5-07 

3*5 

0 0409 

6-59 

6-63 

4-3 

0-0483 

6-95 

7-08 

5-3 

0-0528 

8-26 

8-34 

5*1 

0-0456 

8-49 

8-68 

5-5 

0-0453 


9-51 

0-8 

0-0521 

9-97 

10-34 

<i-9 

0-0494 

10-71 

10-94 

8-1 

0*0530 




9-2 

0-0532 




y-1 

0-0523 

13-37 

13 "50 

10-2 

0-0563 

14-25 

14-44 

10*2 

0-0567 




13-9 

0-0709 

17-14 

17-55 
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Table III. 




Mixtures of ozonised oxygen and nitrogen. 





Tltre. 


Ozone. 

Pressure 

Fraction of ozono 



Per cent. 

increase. 

decomposed. 

Observed. Calculated. 

1-33 

2-0 

0*0534 

— 

— “ 

1-38 

2-0 

0*0524 

— 

— * 

2-08 

4*2 

0*0743 

— 

— 

3-21 

6*0 

0*0682 

— 


3*87 

7*1 

0*0670 

— 

— 

4'28 

7*5 ♦ (6*4) 

0*0616 * (0*0525) 

9*53 

9-48 

4 ‘59 

8*3 • (7*1) 

0*0647 * (0*0553) 

10*29 

10-40 

4-99 

9*0* (8*0) 

0*0651 * (0*0579) 

11*20 

11-15 

5*28 

9*8 

0*0690 

11-13 

11*03 

0-36 

9*5 

0-0615 

— 

— 

6*51 

11-9* (10*3) 

0*0655 * (0*0567) 

— 

— 

6-61 

12-1 

0*0075 

13*90 

13*79 

6’7o 

12*6* (11*0) 

0*0667 * (0*0582) 

15*13 

15-01 



Table IV. 




^natures of ozonised oxygen and argon. 


Ozone. 

Pressure 

Fraction of ozoiio 


, 

Per cent. 

inci'ease. 

decomposed. 

Observed. Calculated. 

3*32 

6*5* (5*0) 

0*0697 * (0*0590) 

7*49 

7*52 

4*15 

7*9 * (7*1) 

0*0678* (0*0609) 

— 

• — 

4*22 

8*3 * (7-3) 

0 0702* (0*06X7) 

9*46 

9*54 

4*55 

8*8 ♦(7*7) 

0*0684* (0*0508) 

— 

— 

4*85 

9-4* (8*3) 

0*0686 * (0*0606) 

10*91 

10*95 

5*73 

11*2> (9*6) 

0*0707 *(0*0006) 

12-70 

12*77 

5*81 

11*4* (9*9) 

0*0694 * (0*0603) 

13-00 

13*09 

5*89 

11*6 ♦ (10*0) 

0*0702 * (0*0605) 

— 

— 

6*43 

12*4* (10*5) 

0*0682 * (0*0578) 

— 

— 

6*62 

13-0* (11*2) 

0*0702 * (0*0605) 

15*24 

1.7*31 

7*01 

13*8* (12*3) 

0*0691 *(0*0616) 

15-98 

15*82 



Table V. 




Mixtures of ozonised oxygen and helium. 





Titre. 


Ozone. 

Pi-essurc 

Fraction of ozone 


.. 

Per cerit. 

increase. 

decomposed . 

Ob.sfrved. Calculated. 

3*23 

7-0* (6*0) 

0*0778* (0*0667) 

7*00 

7-12 

3*25 

6*9 * (5*9) 

0-0784* (0*0671) 

7-48 

7*48 

3*29 

7*3 * (6*3) 

0*0806 * (0*0696) 

7*40 

7*24 

3*55 

7*8 

0*0775 

— 

— 

3*89 

8*5 

0-0772 

— 

— 

4*21 

9*0* {7*9) 

0-0772* (0*0678) 

9*23 

9-30 

4*97 

10*1 * (8*6) 

0*0774* (0*0634) 

10*81 

UV90 

5*60 

11*7* (9*8) 

0*0772* (0*0647) 

— 

— 

5*89 

12*2 * (10*3) 

0*07.51 * (0*0631) 

12-97 

12-97 

5-97 

12*8* (U-1) 

0*0789* (0*0686) 

— 

— 

6*21 

12*5 » (10*8) 

0*0747 • (0*0626) 

— 

— 

6*64 

13*7 ♦(12-0) 

0*0758* (0*0664) 

— 


7*47 

15*3 ♦ (n*3) 

0*0755 * (0*0650) 

10-27 

16-27 

In Fie. 1 

the data of the first and second columns of the tables are 

plotted, the initial ozone 

concentration being abscissa 

and tee 

increase of 

pressure caused by illumination for thirty-one 

niiciites 

ordinate. 

The loTvest curve on the figure is 

a graph sho^v^ng 
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results (not given in the tables) for mixtures of ozone and oxygen 
with light of the same intensity. 

In the figure, the points on the curves for mixtures containing 
nitrogen, argon, or helium which were obtained by correcting the 
results obtained using the lower light intensity are indicated by 
black squares, circles, and triangles respectively. 


Fig. I. 



Discussion of Results. 

(1) Columns 4 and 5 of Tables I to V enable a comparison to be 
Qade of the total ozone which is destroyed in the course of each 
ixperiraent and that which disappears by the reaction 20^ — > SOa. 
Ibe former column gives the number of c.c. of a standard thio- 
iulphate solution equivalent to the ozone in the residual gas after 
Rumination and the latter the litre calculated from the known 
Ritial ozone content and the observed increase of pressure, assuming 
only reaction which occurs to be 2O3 — > SOg- The tables show 
for mixtures containing helium, argon, nitrogen, or carbon 
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dioxide the values in the Wo columns may be taken as ^ual 
“the experimental eiror, but that for immures con^mmg 
cMbon monoxMe the calculated titre is always shghtly 9;^*“ than 
that experimentally determined. This shows 
oases, we have no evidence that any other reaction but ^Os ^^2“ 
laHny place, but that in the presence of carbon monoxide a o ei 
reaction, which is attended either by a decrease of volume or by 
no volume change, takes place. The 
formation of carbon dioxide by the reaction CO + 

Assuming this to be the case, it is possible to deal with the for 

^xtures containing carbon monoxide in an analogous way to that 
employed in the preceding paper for mixtures containing hy oge^ 
and calulate for each gas mixture the fraction of ozone decom^sd 
bv the reaction 2O3 30^, and that by the reaction CO + O3 -> 

Co!+0,. However, the smaU differences between the calculatid and 
the obseWed values of columns 5 and 4 of Table II, and the fact that 
a very smaU error in the titration causes a large error in the liie 
calciXted from it for the total amount of ozone decomposed, rendef 
the values derived for the fraction of ozone decomposed by the 
reaction CO + O3 -> CO3 + O3 particularly susceptib o to smaB 
eSrimental mors. A complete table of these values is therefore 
not presented- the general result of the calculation, however, is 
St in mixtiies containing from 1-6 to 8 per cent of ozone the 
fraction of ozone forming carbon dioxide appears to vary 
Se^ar manner between 0-06 and 0-01, the 
O.o^^-03 It was shown in the preceding paper that hydrogen 
ozone on iUumination, and that the 
forming water increases from 0-02 in “'f 

7 per cent, of ozone to 0-15 in a 1-5 per cent, mirture. It is thereto 
established that in mixtures weak m ozone, hytogen r 
greater extent with ozone photochemically activated than does 
carbon monoxide under identical oonditions.-f 

(2) The curves in Fig. 1 show that each of the ^ses ® 
nitrogen, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxid mnared 

velocity of the photochemical reaction 20, SOj. We have c r 

in these experiments the reaction velocity m a gas of compo 

* It was shown by CTauamann {Compt. rend., 1910, whet 

monoxide and ozonised oxygen slowly react *<> 'om c b 
exposed to daylight; Remson and S°ulhworth (Ben, lSi5 
pre^usly concluded that no reaction occurred between the two 
the mixture was exposed to bright sunlight. . , ^as some*' 

t The light intensity in the corm'- 

less than that employed in the experiments described “ ^ J ^ in oio"' 
i^ for this would mike the value 0-16 for hydrogen mixtures west 

still ffreater* 
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X per cent, of ozone, 100 — x per cent, of oxyg^ with that in a 
roixture containing x per cent, of ozone, lOx per cent, of oxj^gen, 
and 100 — 11a: per cent, of diluent, that is, effectively some of the 
oxygen has been replaced by another gas. The increase in velocity 
of the process 20^ — > 3 O 2 found as a result of this substitution may 
be explained in terms of two theories depending on the primary 
process assumed. 

(а) If, with Warburg {Sitzungsher, Preuss. Akad.y 1913, 644), 
the primary process is taken to be Og + hv — >■ Og + 0 , the effect 
under consideration is a necessary consequence of diminution of 
the concentration of oxygen. Of the three secondary processes, 
0 -b 0 — ^ Og, O + Og — > O 3 , and 0 + O 3 2 O 2 , which are possible, 
the second will be retarded by a diminution in the oxygen concen- 
tration. Since this reaction entails reformation of ozone, it follows 
that its retardation will increase the total ozone decomposed. 

( б ) If, on the other hand, the primary process is assumed to be 
O 3 -\-hv — > 03 (activated) and the secondary 03 (activated) +O 3 — 

it is not so clear why oxygen should have a retarding influence on the 
rate of decomposition. The simplest assumption appears to be that 
the activated ozone molecules lose their excess energy more readily on 
collision with an oxygen molecule than with those of any other gas. 

(3) The gases investigated catalyse the photochemical reaction 
20 g SOg in the order hydrogen, helium, argon, nitrogen, carbon 
monoxide, and carbon dioxide. The effect of hydrogen is far 
greater than that of the other! ; a possible explanation of its mode 
of action has been given in the preceding paper. Of the other gases, 
helium, argon, and nitrogen produce a definitely stronger catalytic 
effect than carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. If the action of the 
diluents was merely a displacement effect as described in paragraph 
2 (a), the results in the presence of all the gases should be identical 
(with the possible exception of carbon monoxide, in which case 
another reaction occurs to a small extent). Since this is far from 
being the case and each gas produces a specific effect, recourse may be 
made to the assumption employed in paragraph 2 ( 6 ). We are thus 
led to the h 5 q)othesis — necessarily tentative, in view of our lack of 
knowledge of the mechanism of photochemical processes and the 
energy interchanges which take place — that the relative catalytic 
activity of these gases is connected \rith the readiness with which 
they cause de-activation of ozone molecules on collision. In 
paragraph 2 ( 6 ) it was assumed that an activated ozone molecule 
loses its excess energy more readily on colliding with an oxygen 
tDolecule than with a molecule of any of the gases helium, argon, 
nitrogen, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide. This would now 

e extended into the hypothesis that the probability of an activated 
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ozone molecule retaining its excess ener^ after collision mth a 
molecule of another gas is greatest for helium, argon, and nitrogen 
in the order given, less for carbon monoxide and carbon dioade, 
and least of all for oxygen. Regarding the position occupied by 
the inert gases and nitrogen in this scale, nothing at present can be 
said ; as regards that of the qther gases it appears suggestive that 
loss of energy occurs the more readily the greater the percentage of 

oxygen in the molecule concerned. . , t 

Attention may perhaps be directed to one further pwmt. In 
addition to activated ozone molecules, it is not improbable that 
during illumination the systems here studied also contam activated 
oxygen molecules formed as a result of the photochemical deoom- 
position and that these may transfer their excess energy to ozone 
molecules on collision. Such assumptions have been made by 
Warburg {he. cit.) to account for the increase of the photochemical 
efficiency of the deozonisation process (caused by ultra-violet light) 
with increasing concentration of ozone. In addition, then, to a 
consideration of the energy interchanges occurring on colhsions 
between activated ozone molecules and others, a complete discussion 
of this photochemical reaction might require that the ooltoions m 
which activated oxygen molecules take part should similarly be 
considered. 


Summary. 


(1) The action of visible light (wave-lengths between 360^,1 and 
760uw) on mixtures of ozonised oxygeft with helium, with argon, with 
nitrogen, with carbon monoxide, and with carbon dioxide has been 
determined. The mixtures employed were of composition r per cent, 
of ozone, lOr per cent, of oxygen, 100 - llx per cent, of diluent, 
where x was varied between 0 and 9. 

(2) With mixtures of ozonised oxygen and carbon monoxide, two 
reactions take place, (a) 2O3 ^ SO^, [h) O3 -f CO CO3 -f 0 ,. hi 
the presence of the other gases, the only reaction taking place is [a]. 

(3) The velocity of the photochemical reaction (a) in the mixtures 
investigated is in the order of the gases given in (1), if mixtmes 
containing equal concentrations of ozone are compart, tie 
velocities are all greater than that in ozonised oxygen of the .saw 
ozone concentration. 

(4) A short discussion of these results is given. 

The authors* thanks are due to Professor W. C. McC. Le^is for 
the facilities kindly provided for this work. 

The^Iuspbatt Labobatoky of 
♦ The XJniykbsity of Liverpool. [Received, Octo )er 
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CCCXIX , — Condensation of Aryldiazonium Salts with 
MonoalJcylated Malonic Acids. 

By Thomas Kennedy Walker. 

Amono the numerous recorded investigations of the action of 
diazonium salts, and also of nitrous acid or alky] nitrites, on com- 
pounds containing in their molecules reactive methylene or methino 
groups, there can be discerned many cases of analogies which would 
seem to indicate that these reactions are all achieved by inter - 
molecular changes of similar mechanism. Typical instances in 
which these similarities are displayed are to he found in the 
respective actions of di azobenzene and nitrous acid on ethyl alkyl- 
malonate, monoalkylacetoacetic acid, and ethyl alkylacetoacetate, 
as the following scheme will show : 


Action oj nitToug acid. 


COn H“ Et*OH 4~ 




;n*oh 


R-CH-COgEt 


Action oJ diazohcnzenc. 

CO 2 + Eton - 

RCN-NHPh 


CO2 + HgO + 

ch3*co-9:n*oh 

R 

CHgCOaHd- 

r-c:n*oh 

COoEt 


CH3-C0-9H-C02H 

R 


R’CH-CO*CHo 


CO2 + HoO 


CHg-CO^H -f 
R-c:N*NHPh 


The action of diazonium salts on malonic acid and on its esters, 
resulting in the production of formazyl compounds, was investi- 
gated by Pechmann (Ber., 1892, 25, 3175), whilst from cyanoacetic 
acid and diazobenzene Rothenburg [ibid.^ 1894, 27, 689) prepared 
cyanoformazyl. Subsequently, Favrel (Compt. rerid., 1901, 132, 
983, 1336) succeeded in condensing various diazonium salts 'with 
monoalhyl derivatives of ethyl cyanoacetato and of ethyl malonate. 
Hitherto, however, it would not appear that any attempts have 
been made to bring about condensations of this type with the 
monoalkylated malonic and cyanoacetic acids. 

Again, although the production of it roso- compounds by the 

action of nitrous acid or alkyl nitrites on the monoalkylated acids 
and esters of the acetoacetic and malonic series is well known 
(V.^Meyer and co-workers, Bcr., 1878, 11, 320, 694; 1882, 15, 
1057; Bergreen, ibid,, 1887, 20, 533; Lapworth and Sharratt, 
T., 1915, 107, 1254), the literature contains no reference to the 
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preparation of similar derivatives from mono-substituted cyano- 
acetic acids and esters. 

In order to fill these blanks in our knowledge of this subject 
and to obtain a wider basis for a comparison of the respective 
behaviours of aryldiazonium salts and nitrous acid towards sub- 
stances of the types under discussion, a series of experiments has 
been undertaken, and the present communication deals with the 
action of diazoiiium salts on monoalkylmalonio acids. 

It was found that diazonium acetates react with these acids, 
usually somewhat readily, carbon dioxide being liberated during 
the course of the condensations. Thus, when monomethylmaionic 
acid was treated with benzenediazonium chloride in presence of 
sodium acetate, a non-acidic substance was produced which proved 
to be methylformazyl, m. p. 120 — 121°, prepared by Bamberger 
and Muller (Ber., 1894, 27, 147) by treating the phenylhydrazone 
of pyruvic acid with diazobenzeue. By similar means, a number 
of new alkylfonnazyls have been prepared, amongst which may 
be mentioned ethylformazylj m. p. 122°, 4 : -dimethylaUylformazyl, 
m. p. ll?'*, and benzylformazyl, m. p. 93*5°, The product is the 
same whether equimolecular quantities of the components or 2 mols. 
of diazonium salt to 1 mol. of the alkylmalonic acid are employed. 
No acidic intermediate product can be isolated, but in view of 
Bamberger and Miiller’s synthesis of methylformazyl (?oc. cit.) it. 
may be assumed that in the present cases the reactions proceed 
in two stages : 

Il-C:N*NHPh + CO 2 + HgO, 

^’^N'NHPh ^^2 + ^^2^= 

an intermediate phenylhydrazone being formed and suffering 
immediate attack by a second molecule of the diazonium salt. 

Experimental. 

4 : i'-Dimethylallylformazyl, ■- 

Twenty-seven grams (2 mols.) of p-toluenediazonium sulphate, 
prepared by passing the vapour of methyl nitrite into a suspension 
of 28*1 grams of finely divided p-toluidine hydrogen sulphate in 
glacial acetic acid at 10 — 12^ and precipitating the diazonium salt 
with dry ether, were dissolved in 40 c.c. of ice- water and mixed 
with 9 0 grams (1 mol.) of allylmalonic acid in 70 c.c. of ice-water. 
To this mixture, maintained at 8 — 10°, a concentrated aqueous 


a ) 1 ^ 2 ^ 

^ ^ R-CH-COaH -l Ph-N2-OH 
CO2H 

(il.) R-C:N*NHPh + Ph'Na’OH — ^ 
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solution of 35 grama (4 mols.) of crystalline sodium acetate was 
gradually added with shaking, whereupon the liquid assumed a 
rose-coloured tint and an evolution of carbon diozide commenced, 
accompanied by the separation of solid matter which formed a 
red froth. At the end of one hour the reaction was complete, 
and the product was filtered, washed with ice-water, and dried in 
a desiccator. It was purified by repeated crystallisation from hot 
benzene, a considerable amount of a red dye which accompanied 
it being extracted with light petroleum. Yield, 50 per cent, of 
the theoretical, calculated on the weight of allylmalonic acid used. 
After a final recrystallisation from acetone the compound was 
obtained in slender, elongated, canary-yellow prisms and melted 
sharply at 117*^ (Found : C =- 74*3 ; H - 6*5 ; N = 19*1. C18H19N4 
requires C — 74-22; H = 6*53; N == 19-24 per cent.). 

4 : 4t'-DimethylallylJor7nazyl is readily soluble in the cold in 
ether, alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate, or carbon tetrachloride, fairly 
easily soluble in benzene, and almost insoluble in carbon disulphide 
or light petroleum. 

Attempts were made to obtain crystalline condensation products 
by the interaction of other diazonium salts and allylmalonic acid, 
but only by the use of a-naphthylamiiie could crystalline material 
be obtained. In this case, the crude reaction product was a dark 
gre 5 rish- brown, amorphous substance, from which light petroleum 
extracted considerable amounts of a purple dye. The substance 
which remained was slightly soluble in alcohol, fairly soluble in 
benzene, and freely soluble in acetone, but would not separate 
in a crj'-stalline condition from solution in these solvents. By 
repeated precipitation from solution in benzene by addition of 
light petroleum, a small amount of material w’as finally obtained 
which was seen under the microscope to consist of masses of 
short, slender, reddish-brown needles. These melted at 114° with 
decomposition, but the specimen could not be obtained in a 
sufficiently pure condition to give satisfactory analji;ical figures. 
Experiments in which the diazonium clilorides from aniline and 
0 - and m-toluidine were brought into contact with allylmalonic 
acid resulted only in the formation of red, tarry matter containing 
phenolic material, whilst diazotised p-nitroaniline and allylmalonic 
acid gave in good yield a product, of which about 50 p)er cent, 
proved to be soluble in caustic soda solution. All attempts to 
purify the constituents of this mixture wore unsuccessful, since 
resinification occurred under all conditions of treatment. It was 
considered probable that the alkali-soluble material was either the 
p-nitrophenylhydrazone of allylglyoxylic acid. 
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or ^J-nitrobenzeneazoaUylformaldoxime, 

ch2:ch-ch2-c(:i^^*oh)’N:n-C6Hi-no2, 

both of which at present are unkno^vn, and its formation led to 
a study of the simultaneous action of diazobenzene and nitrous 
acid on the monoalkylmalonic acids, which will form the subject 
of a future communication. 

Eihylformazyl, NHPh'NICEt*K 2 ph. — Aniline (Sd grams) was 
diazotised (10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 15 c.c. 
of 50 per cent, acetic acid, and 2-4 grams of sodium nitrite iu 
30 c.c. of ice-water), the resulting solution was mixed with a solu- 
tion of 2-2 grams of ethylmalonic acid in 10 c.c. of ice -water, and 
the whole kept for half an hour, when 10*1 grams of crystalline 
sodium acetate ^vere added mth shaking. After the mixture had 
stood for thirty -six hours in the ice- chest, the separated material 
was washed and dried in a vacuum. The bright crimson, amorphous 
powder thus obtained in almost quantitative yield was found to 
be practically pure and was prepared for analysis by successive 
crystallisations from warm ethyl alcohol and ethyl acetate. From 
the latter solvent it separated in clusters of small, carmine needles 
which melted at 122° with blackening and decomposition (Found : 
N — 22-5. Ci 5 H^gK 4 requires N = 22-22 per cent.). 

Ethylformazyl is sparingly soluble in cold ethyl alcohol, more 
readily in benzene, methyl alcohol, or ethyl acetate, in the cold, 
and still more soluble in the warm liquids. Like several compounds 
of the formazyl class, it yields salts with, and reduces, silver nitrate. 
When an alcoholic solution of ethylformazyl is mixed with silver 
nitrate solution a brown precipitate is formed; whilst with am- 
moniacal silver nitrate the metal is throwm down immediately in 
a finely divided condition. 

Benzylformazyl, NHPh-NIC(CH 2 Ph)-N 2 ph. — Benzylmalonic add 
(3*2 grams), dissolved in 10 c.c. of alcohol, W’as added to 65 c.c. 
of a wdl-cooled aqueous solution of benzenediazonium chloride 
prepared from 3'1 grams (2 mols.) of aniline, followed after a few 
minutes by a concentrated aqueous solution of 10*1 grams of 
crystalline sodium acetate, sufficient to remove the mineral acid. 
The reaction mixture w’as maintained at 0° for thirty-six hours and 
the first portion of the product to separate, wdiich was resinous 
and had a phenolic odour, w^as removed, triturated with 10 per cent, 
aqueous caustic soda, then -with water, and finally mixed and 
purified w ith the second portion of the product> which separated • 
in a purer state from the filtered reaction mixture. Extraction 
of the dried material with light petroleum removed a red substance 
and left a light red, amorphous powder, for which, for purposes o 
purification, the best solvent w'as found to be ethyl alcohol. > 
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crystallisation from this solvent at temperatures below 40®, minute, 
elongated plates of a deep orange colour were obtained which 
darkened at 90° and suddenly swelled up and melted at 93*5^. 
In several experiments, it was not found possible to obtain a yield 
higher than 50 per cent, of that required by theory (Found: 
N = 18*0. ^20^1 8^4 requires N = 17’83 per cent.). 

This inquiry was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor 
A. Lapworth, F.R.S., whose kind interest and helpful advice it 
is a pleasure to acknowledge. The author’s thanks are also due 
to the Advisory Council of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, for a grant which defrayed the expenses of 
the investigation. 

The Chemistry Department, 

The University, Manchester. {Received, Septeinher Ith, 1923.] 


CCCXX» — Preparation and Chlorination of a^-AlkyU 
acylcarhamides. 

By El^vyn Roberts. 

In an investigation of the mechanism of chlorination of certain 
compounds in acetic acid media I had occasion to chlorinate 
acetamide. The results obtained were interesting, inasmuch as 
I was able finally to isolate a-acetyl-p-methylcarbamide in a 
satisfactory yield. The direct conversion of acetamide into the 
sjTnmetrically substituted a-acetybp-raethylcarbamide has not 
hitherto been effected by use of chlorine. Tliis led me to apply 
the method to the general preparation of a^-alkylacylcarbamides. 

Unsymmetrical carbamides were obtained by Hofmann (Rcr., 
1881, 14 , 2725; 1882, 15 , 407) by the action of bromine in 
alkaline solution on the aliphatic amides ; he used bromine in pre- 
ference to chlorine because of its easier manipulation and measure- 
ment. Odenwald {Annalen, 1918, 416 , 228; 1919, 418 , 316) has 
shown that by Hofmann’s method the yields of carbamides are 
variable, and has given methods, still using bromine, in which 
definite yields are obtained. 

The action of chlorine on the amide is in the first instance as 
follows ; 

» Alk-CO-NHg 4 - Clo -V- Alk-CO-NHCl -j- HCl; 

sometimes, as with butyi'amide and ftSobutjTamide, the chloro- 
is quantitativ'ely produced, but with acetamide at least, 
the reaction is as follows : 

SCHj-CO'NHj + CI2 = CHa-CO-KHj.HCl + CH^-CO-NHCI; 
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the yield of chloroamide is therefore only 50 per cent. In all 
probability, the solubility and the hydrolysis of the chloroamide, 
as well as the combination of the amide with hydrogen chloride, 
play a part in determining the 3deld of chloroamide in each case. 

The action of caustic soda on the chlorinated aqueous solutions 
of the amides causes transformation of the chloroamides formed 
into unsymmetrical carbamides. In the case of propionamide, 
butyramide, and wobutyramide, transformation of the chloro- 
amides into alkylacylcarbamides occurs at the ordinary tem- 
perature, the yields being satisfactory when 2 mols. of alkali are 
used. With acetamide, on the other hand, only I mol. of alkali 
must be used, the yield of a-acetyl-P-methylcarbamide being 50 per 
cent.; this is the maximum yield obtained by this method; a 
slight excess of alkali diminishes the yield considerably. 

The formation of alkylacylcarbamide in our experiments is 
adequately explained by the views of StiegUtz and Earle (Amr. 
Chem, J., 1903, 30, 412), namely, that it is due to the ready con- 
densation of a carbimide, the primary product of the rearrange- 
ment of a molecule of an acid halogenamide, with a second molecule 
of the latter, and to a subsequent hydrolysis of the condensation 
product. 

The action of caustic soda on the pure chloroamides varies with 
the concentration of the alkali and also apparently with the chloro- 
amide. A molecular proportion of caustic soda in water mainly 
hydrolyses the chloroamide; heat is developed, and only a small 
quantity of alkylacylcarbamide is formed. An a^-alkylacylcarlj- 
amide was not always the only product; butyrylchloroamidc 
yielded propylbutyrrylcarbamide slightly^ contaminated with di- 
propyicarbamide (compare Hofmann, loc. cit.), whilst isobutyiyl- 
chloroamide yielded mainly the symmetrical diwopropylcarbamide 
slightly contaminated with tsopropyltsobutyrylcarbamide (compare 
Hofmann, he. cit . ; Odenwald, he. cit.). 

From molecular proportions of butyramide and butyrylchloro* 
amide and caustic soda a good ydeld of the alkylacylcarbamide 
was obtained. The same is true of wobutyramide, but from the 
corresponding mixture containing acetamide or propionamide iio 
carbamide was isolated. 

The carbamides derived in this way were chlorinated and a 
number of new chloro- derivatives obtained, the yields being almost 
theoretical. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of Alkylacylcarbamides. — Chlorine, passed into 

a saturated aqueous solution of the amide (1 moL) at a moderato 
rate, is absorbed with slight evolution of heat; when the 
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passage of chlorine is slow, little or no absorption is observed and 
no heat change. Precipitation of the corresponding monochloro- 
amide occurs in the case of acetamide, butyramide, or i^obutyr- 
amide, but not in tho case of propionamide. Forty per cent, 
caustic soda (2 mols.) is added drop by drop with cooling to the 
chlorinated solution, when transformation of the chloroamides into 
almost pure alkyiacylcarbamides takes place at the ordinary 
temperature, and is complete after twenty-four hours. A very 
irritating vapour is given off during the later stages of the reaction. 
Addition of the alkali causes initially precipitation of the impure 
chloroamide in the case of propionamide. In the case of acetamide 
i mol. of alkali is added and the solution, after standing for eighteen 
to twenty-four hours, after which period it becomes decidedly 
viscous, is warmed on tho water-bath for a short time, when, on 
jooling, the alkylacylcarbamide separates out. 

Tho alkylacylcarbamide was converted into its mono- or di- 
uhloro -derivative, unless otherwise stated, by passing chlorine into 
a suspension of 1 gram of carbamide in 10 c.c. of 10 per cent, 
caustic soda. The oily product was extracted with chloroform, 
the ^chloroform extract dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate, 
and me chloroform evaporated in a current of warm dry air. 
Ike residual chloro-derivative obtained w'as usually a pale yellov/, 
viscid oil having a sharp odour. 

For comparison, the yields obtained by Odenwald [loc. ciL) are 
given in brackets. 

x-Acelyl-^-tnethylcarbaniide^ Yield 50 per cent. (75 per cent.). 
Mmiochloro-denv&tive : Found : Cl — 23-25. NMeCkCO'NH'COMe 
or NHMe*CO*NCl*COMe requires t.3 — 23-55 per cent. 

cL-Propionyl-^-etkylcarbamide. Yield 66 per cent. (71 per cent.). 
Moriochloro-denvative : Found : Cl — 33-56. NEtCl*CO*NH*COEt 
or KHEt-CO-NCFCOEt requirc^j Cl = 33-29 per cent. 

Butyrylchloroamide was obtained as a yellow oil on chlorinating 
butyramide in aqueous solution ; yield 90 per cent. (Found : 
Cl = 30-29. CgH/CO-NHCl requires Cl -= 29-18 per cent.). 

’^■Bidyryh^-propylcarbamide., Yield 71 per cent. After one 
crystallisation from hot ^^-ater, it melted at 100*4 — 101-4°. Hof- 
mann [loc. cit,) gives as m. p., 99°. 

isoButyrylchloroamide was obtained as a yellow oil on chlorinating 
wobutyramide in aqueous solution ; yield 90 per cent. (Found : 
Cl^ 3114. CHMej-CO-NHCl requires Cl - 29-18 per cent.). 

f^-i&oBnlyryh^-isopropykarbamide. Yield 55 per cent, (22-5 per 
cent.), il/o/ioc/i^oro- derivative . The oily chloro-derivative obtained 
h chlorinating the carbamide in alkali or dilute acetic acid 
f^oUdified on standing in a cool place. The solid was purified by 
VOL. cxxni. 5 A 
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dissolution in the minimum quantity of glacial acetic acid and 
reprecipitation with water; m. p. 97-5° (Found; Cl = 17-28. 
NaPrP-CO-KH*COPr0 or NHPr^’CO-NChCOPr^ requires Cl == 
17*16 per cent.). 

(x^-Dmf^propylcarbamide. Hofmann (Zoc, cit) prepared this com. 
pound by heating tsobutyrylbromoamide with dry sodium carbonate 
and extracting the product with ether. Odenwald [loc, cit.) obtained 
it as a by-product in the preparation of r5obutyryh’«?propylcarb. 
amide. I obtained it by the action of 10 per cent, caustic soda 
(1 mol.) on 1 mol. of isobutyrylchloroamide. A vigorous reaction 
set in ’vvith great development of heat on mixing alkali and chloro- 
amide, and on cooling slightly impure ditVopropylcarbamide 
separated out in a yield of 65 per cent. One crystallisation from 
dilute alcohol gave pure diisopropylcarbamide in a yield of 30 per 
cent. 

Dic/iioro-derivative : Found : Cl 32*91. NClPr^'CO‘NCW 
requires Cl — 33*28 per cent. 

Monochloro~dcviya,tive. On ’chlorinating a suspension of this 
carbamide in dilute acetic acid, an oily product was obtained which 
crystallised in long, rectangular rods on standing for several days. 
The crystals were purified by dissolution in the minimum quantity 
of glacial acetic acid and reprecipitation with water; m. p. 74" 
(Found : Cl = 19-69. NC;JlPr^*CO*NHPi^ requires Cl = 19-86 per 
cent.). 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor Orton, F.R.S., for his 
guidance and criticism ; also to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research for a grant which has enabled me to carry out 
the work. 

Univt:esity College of North "Wales, 

Bangor. [Received, September lUh, 1923.] 


CCCXXI. — Synthesis of Derivatives of Fkenothioxin. 
By Shi Kjushna. 

Syntheses of phenothioxin derivatives have been recorded by 
Mauthner (Rcr., 1906, 38, 1411) and by Hilditch and Smiles (T., 1911, 
99, 408). In the present communication the synthesis of pheno- 
thioxin derivatives from fi-chloro-S-nitrobenzenesulphinic acid is 
described. This acid condenses vith phenols or substituted phenols 
in boiling aikaline solution, and the diphenyl ethers thus obtain^ 
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lose water in presence of concentrated sulphuric acid or, better, 
acetic anhydride and yield phenothioxins : 





Condensation to form the diplicii;^'] otJior (1) does not take place 
quite so readily as in the case of diphenyl sulphide (tliis vol., p. 156). 
It is facilitated by prolonged heating at 105 — 110^ in presence of a 
catalyst such as aluminium powder. 

O^ing to the extensive sulphonation it causes, sulphuric acid 
is a less suitable dehydrating agent than acetic anhydride; for 
example, in the case of 4-mtro-2-suIphinophenyl p-iiaphthyl ether 
it produces scarcely any naphthaplienothioxiii. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to obtain a pheaothioxin by 
the reactions represented by the scheme 

/Vl , Oh/\ 

Cl 

/ x/ OH^ ^ Alkaliae 

N J\ yMe solution 

-'X/Xso/ X/ 

2'Nitropheuotluoxin and its monoxide (II) form deep blue or 
violet solutions in concentrated sulphuric acid, and in this respect 
I'cscmble the analogous thianthreu and thiodiphenylamine 
compounds (compare Hilditch and Smiles, loc, cit.). 


0 



SO 


Experimental. 

i-Niiro^2~sulpkinodiphe7iyl Ether (I). — 6-ChIoro -3-nitrobenzene- 
sulpMnic acid (11 grams), dissolved in 40 c.c. of water containing 
2 grams of sodium hydroxide, was slowly added to a boiling solution 
>f sodium phenoxide (0-05 mol. in 30 c.c. of water). The mixture 
vas boiled at 106 — 107° for three hours, this temperature being 
dtained after addition of 10 grams of anhydi’ous sodium carbonate, 
fhe filtered solution was acidified at 0"^ with 80 per cent, sulphuric 
icid, and the yellow precipitate, having been washed with a little 

5 a2 
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cold water, was crystallised from alcohol. 4-^iiro-2-swZpA^?w). 
diphenyl ether crystallises from water in colourless needles, m. p. I3r 
(Found : N = 4-78 ; S = 11-36, requires N — 5-01; 

S — 11-47 per cent.). 

In the case of some of the diphenyl ethers described below, it 
was found preferable to shake the acidihed solution with ether ajiB 
w ash the extract >vith aqueous sodium carbonate ; on acidifying the 
concentrated aqueous extract, the sulphinodiphenyl ether was 
obtained free from phenol. 

'S-Nitrophe7wthioxi7i (III). — The preceding sulphinic acid (3 
grams), suspended in 12 c.c. of cold acetic anhydride, was carefully 
treated with 1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, rise of temperature 
being prevented by cooling the mixture in ice-water. The colour 
of the solution turned purple and after a few minutes a thick, 
yellow precipitate began to separate. After remaining for half an 
hour at room temperature, the mixture was poured into water, and 
the solid w^as washed with aqueous sodium hydroxide and with hot 
water, and dried in a steam-oven. The product, which was a 
mixture of the phenothioxin and its monoxide (II), was dissolved in 
10 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and treated with 2 c.c. of hydrobromic 
acid. After remaining for two hours on a steam -oven, the solution wai 
diluted with w'ater, and the precipitate washed with hot water and 
dried. S~Nitrophenothioxin crystallises from chloroform or a mixtun 
of ligroin and chloroform in minute needles, m. p. 140° (Found : 
C = 58-45 ; H - 2-99 ; N = 5-77 ; S = 12-79, 
requires C ~ 58-45 ; H — 2-85; N = 5-71 ; S = 13-06 pev cent.). 

iirophenoikioxbi dioxide was prepared by heating nitric acid 
{d 1-4) with 3-nitrophenothioiin in glacial acetic acid solution 
for three hours on a water-bath, pouring the mixture into water, 
and crystallising the precipitate from acetic acid. The dioxide 
forms plates, m. p. 205 — 206° ; its solution in concentrated sulphuric 
acid is yellow (Found ; S ~ 11*40. CigH^OgNS requires S 1I'55 
per cent.). 

6' Chloro-^ - nitro - 4' -hydroxydiphenyl Sulphide^ 
NOa-CeHgCbS'CgH^'OH. 

— A solution of phenol (2 grams) and 6-chloro-3-nitrobenzene- 
sulphinic acid (6 grams) in 20 c.c, of concentrated sulphuric acid was 
kept for three hours at room temperature, its deep blue colour 
changing to light green. The yellow solid formed on pouring 
solution into water wa« collected, dissolved in cold 2A -sodium 
hydroxide, reprecipitated from the filtered solution with dilute 
sulphuric acid, washed with hot water, dried, and crystallised fro® 
acetone, a yellow powder, m. p. 165—167°, being obtained ^ 

Cl ^ 13-00 ; S 11-72. C12H8O3NCIS requires Cl 12-61 ; S - 
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per cent.)- In the above mixture, together with the diphenyl 
sulphide a product, quite insoluble in alkalis, was formed which 
probably has the constitution N02*CgH3Ci’S{0H).'C6H4r0. 

The following compounds were prepared by methods similar to 
those described above. 

* i~Nitro-2'8ulphino-4'-methyldiphenyl ether, obtained from p-cresol, 
crystallised from water or dilute alcohol in colourless needles, m, p, 
126° (Found: 8 = 11-25. CjgHjjOsNS requires 8 = 10*92 per 
cent.). 

Z’Nitro-Q’inethylphenothioxin crystallises from acetone or chloro- 
form in minute, yellow needles, m. p. 156° (Found : C = 60 00 ; 
H = 3-61 ; N = 5-13 ; 8 = 12-22. requires C = 60*23 ; 

H = 3*47; N = 5-40; S = 12-35 per cent.). 

Q.Chloro-3-nitro~6'-hijdroxy-y-methyldiphenyl sulphide separates 
from acetone as a yellowish -grey powder, m. p. 198° (Found ; 
Cl =11*72; 8=11*01. CjgHj^jOgNCIS requires 01=11-97; 

S = 10-82 per cent.). 

i'-Chloro-4-nitro-2-sulphinodiphen?jl ether, obtained from p-chloro- 
phenol, crystallised from alcohol in colourless prisms, m. p. 135° 
(Found: G = 45-73; H = 2-71 ; Cl = 11-29; S = 10-31. 
Ci^HgOgNClS requires C = 45-93 ; H = 2-55 ; Cl = 1 1-32 ; 
S = 10-20 per cent.), 

^-CUmo-Z-nitrophenothioxin- crystallises from chloroform in 
orange-yellow needles, m. p. 128 — 129° (Found ; C = 51-30 ; 
H = 2-36; Cl = 12-53; S = 11-61. CigHgOgNClS requires 
C = 51-52; H = 2-14; 0 = 12-70; 8 = 11-45 per cent.). 

%-Chloro-^-nitrophenothioxin dioxide was obtained on oxidation 
of the above phenothioxin with chromic acid in acetic acid solution. 
It crystallises from acetic acid in colourless plates, m. p. 183^ — 185° 
(Found: Cl = 11-29; S = 10*63. Cj^HgO^XCLS requires Cl = 
11*39; S = 10-27 per cent.). 

6 : -DichlorO‘Z'7iitro-4! -hydroxydipheriyl sulphide, obtained from 
o-chlorophenol, separates from acetone as a yellow pow*der, m. p. 
186° (Found: Cl = 22-10; 8 = 10-42. Ci2H703NChS require.s 
Gl = 22-40; 8 = 10-12 per cent.). A second substance, m. p. 

262-264°, is obtained during the preparation. Attempts were 
made to obtain 8-chIoro-3-nitrophenothioxin, but without success. 

4 - mtro - 2 - sulphiuophenyl p - naphthyl ether, obtained from 
S naphthol, crystallises from hot water in light yellow needles, 
ai. p. 101° (Found : N = 3-90; S = 9-57. CjeH^OaXS requires 
^ 4*25; S = 9*72 per cent.). 

^'^iiT0‘^~7iaphthQpheri^>thioxin, NO^’CgHg "Cg^CjoUg, separates 
from acetone or chloroform as an orange-yellow powder, m. p. 128°. 
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It disaolvea in concentrated sulphuric acid with a green colour 
(Found : C = 64-74; H = 3-51 ; S 10-54. requires 

C = 65-68; H = 3-06; S = 10-84 per cent.). 

^-Nitro-^^naphthapkenothioxin dioxide separates from alcohol as a 
yellow powder, m. p. 182“. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, giving a light yellow solution (Found : S = 9*49. 
requires S = 9-78 per cent.). 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Professor Smiles 
F.R.S., for the interest he has taken in this work, and to the Research 
t'und Committee of the Chemical Society for a grant in aid of this 
investigation. 

KtNG^s College, Lonoon. [Beceived, Aitguat \Qth, 1923.] 


CQCXXlI,-~Sy7iikesis of Suhsiituled lliianihreMs, 
Part II. 

By Sri Krishna. 

The method hy which thianthren was synthesised from 6-chIoro- 
3-nitrobenzenesulphinic acid (this vol., p. 156) has now been 
applied to the preparation of its derivatives. 

The requisite substituted diphenyl sulphides were prepared as 
before {loc. cU.), sodium C-chloro*3-nitrohcnzcnesulphinate (20 
grams) in water (50 c.c.) being added to a boiling alkaline solution 
of the mercaptan (10 grams in 25 c.c. of water containing 4 grams 
of sodium hydroxide). The substituted diphenyl sulphide obtained 
was w’ashed, dried, and crystallised from a suitable solvent. If the 
sulphide was a viscous oil, it w^as found advantageous to convert it 
into its sodium salt. 

The sulphides were converted into substituted thiantbrens, 
NO.>*CQH 3 <Cg^R, by treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid 

{(oc. cit.), the period of digestion varying from thirty minutes to 
three hours according to the nature of the sulphide. The crude 
product obtained on dilution was treated with dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution, and tiie undi^olved portion washed and dried 
in a desiccator. It usually contained nitrothianthren monoxide, 
which was converted into the thianthren by treating the 
with hydrogen bromide in glacial acetic or formic acid for half an 
hour at room temperature, and for tbc same period on a '^ater 
bath, and pouring it into cold water; the solid was dried, an 
crystallised from a suitable solvent. 
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By treatment in acetic acid solution with zinc dust and con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, the nitrothianthrens were reduced to 
the amino -compounds, the hydrochlorides of which were precipi- 
tated on diluting the solution ^^ith water. The precipitate was 
dried, and crystallised from alcohol. 

' The tetroxides were obtained by the method previously described 
{Joe. cif.). 

The various nitrothianthrens described below develop blue or 
purple colorations in concentrated sulphuric acid; the solutions 
of the lower oxides have a redder tinge, and those of the tetroxides 
are colourless. 

The ortho -position of the sulphur atoms in the 3-nitrothian- 
threns indicated by the method of synthesis is confirmed by the 
nature of the products obtained when 3-nitro-6-methylthianthren 
tetroxide is heated with phosphorus pcntachloride, 3 : 4-dichIoro- 
toluene and a substance, which is presumably the disulphonyl 
chloride, being formed : 

N02-C,H3<®°pCeH3Me -> + CeHjMeCl,. 

This fission is similar to that described by Deuss (Ber., 1908, 
41, 2330), who obtained o-dichlorohenzene and benzene-o-dx- 
sulphonyl chloride from thianthren tetroxide. 

Experimental. 

MUoro-^-nitrohenzenesiilphinic acid has been obtained in 70 per 
cent, yield by a modification of the method of prejxaration previ- 
ously described [loc. cit.). A mixture of 5<.) grams of sodium sulphite 
(Na2S03,9H20) and 1(K) grains of crushed ice is employed in the 
reaction and subsequently, by the addition of sodium chloride, 
sodium (i-chloro~J^-nilrobenzenesulphinatc is precipitated ; it crystal- 
lises from absolute alcohol in .short, lemon-yellow needles, and 
yields the sulphinic acid on acidification. 

^■l!^iiro-2-sul'phino~ii'-methyJdiphenyl sulpjhule, obtained from 
p-tolyl mercaptan, cr3'-stallised from chloroform in pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 125^ (Found : N -- 4*42; S 2109. C^gHnO^NSg 
requires X 4-53; S -- 20-78 per cent.). 

^■^iiro-Q^^meihyli1^ianthren, X02*C5H3<g>C(;H3Me, crystallised 
from formic acid or a mixture of li groin and glacial acetic acid in 
orange needles, m. p. 159 — I GO", It develops a bright purple 
colour with concentrated sulphuric acid and is precipitated un- 
changed on addition of water (Found : C == 56*83 ; H ~ 3*51 : 
^ - 2318. requires C = 56*72 ; H - 3*28 ; S - 23*27 

P^r cent.). “ ’’ 
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Z-Amino-^-rMthyUhianihren /tj/drocWoride crystaUised m colow. 
less needles, m. p. 266» (Fo>md : N ^ 1245; S = 22 m 5. 
0 H NCIS, requires N = 12-61 ; S = 22-73 per cent.). 
^"irntro-i-mlyUhianthren Tetroxuh.-A solution of 3-iutro.6. 
methylthianthren in acetic acid was warmed for five hours at 

50 70° with the calculated quantity of potassium permanganate, 

the reaction having been started hy means of a few drops of strong 
sulnhuric acid. The mixture was poured into excess of sulphwous 
acid and the cream-white or orange precipitate was washed, dried, 
and’crystalUscd from acetic acid with the aid of animal charcoal ; 
the tJoxid^ was obtained in colourless pUtes, m. p. 256 (Ebund : 
N = 4-00 ; S = 19-01. Ci3H,0„NS^ requires N = 4-14 ; S - 18-8, 

^T^I’irams of the tetroxide were heated with 20 grams of finely 
powdered phosphorus pentachloride in a sealed tube for four hom 
950—280° The brown oil obtained was poured over crushed 
ice “the resulting paste shaken ivith ether, and the semi-solid residue 
obtained after evaporation of the solvent was gained on porous 
nlate The absorbed oil was removed with ether and identified 
L 3 : 4-dichlorotoluene. The solid residue was presumably nitro. 
benzene-3 ; 4-disulphonyl chloride, but has not yet been My 
characterised. It crystaUised in colourless needles m. p^ » 
from benzene or ether, in which it was extremely solub e (Found . 
S = 19-62. C.HjOsNClaS. requires S = 20-00 i»r cent.). 

i-Nitro-2-sulphinoA’ : & -dimethyUiphenyl sulphide, prepared 
from* TO-xylyl-4-mercaptan, was isolated as the sodmm salt 
(Znd N i 4-22 ; S = 19-00. C^H^^O.NSpfa requires N = I-Oo: 

s = 18-55 per cent.). r- -i 

Z-Nitro-G : S-dimethylthianlhren separates from acetic acid, 

acetone, or alcohol as a yeUow, „ 

(Found : C = 58-52 ; H == 4-21 ; S = 22-34. C„H, 

- 'p _ ts.ri- H=4-20- S = 22-14 per cent.). 
"^'"TMethoxy-m-tolyl Mercaptan* OMe-C.HjMe-SH.-A mixture^l 
20 grams of 3-chlorosulphonyl.p-tolyl methyl ether ; 

19-9.1 121 2558) and 50 grams of granulated tin was Seated 
reflux with 120 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, me" a 
the tin had dissolved, the mixture was distilled g j j 

oily distillate frozen. The mercaptan was ^"rther pwiM 
poming its warm alcoholic solution over ice, when it separate 
Thite plates, m. p. 40° (Found : C = 62-00 ; H =-■ 4-62. C,H„U8 
requires C = 62-33 ; H = 6-48 per cent ). 

^-'Sitro-&-methoxy-2-sulphino-'i -methyldiphenyl snip . 

» The experimental ilata were impplietl iiy Mr. D. T. Gibson, to atom 
author is indcbtocl. 
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pared from the above mercaptan, crystallised from benzene in 
slender, yellow needles, m. p. 130—131° (Found: N = 4-35; 

S 19*16. Ci 4 Hj 30 ^NS 2 requires N = 4*13; S ~ 18*87 per cent,). 

^^NitTO-^’7neik<}xy-^~methylthian(hreii separated from acetic acid 
as an orange-yellow, microcrystalline powder, m. p. 189 — 190° 
(Found : C = 54*85 ; H = 3*72 ; N - 4-21 ; S = 21-30. Ci^HnOgNSg 
requires C = 55*08 ; H = 3*60 ; N = 4-58 ; S — 20*98 X)er cent.). 

Z.AminO’S'imihoxy-6-methylihia7itkren hydrochloride crystallised 
from' alcohol in needles, m. p. 221°. It can be sublimed at 230°/ 
10 mm. (Found : Cl ~ 11*54; S = 20-32. C^^Hj^ONCISg requires 
Cl = 11*39; S — 20*54 per cent.). 

i-Nitro-'l-snlj^hino-o' {or ^')-carboxy diphenyl sulphide, obtained 
from m-thiobenzoic acid (Stewart, T., 1921, 119 , 1792), crystallised 
from glacial acetic acid in yellow plates, m. p. 166 — 168° (Found : 

8 ~ 18-84. requires S == 18-87 per cent.). 

The ammonium salt crystallised in colourless prisms. 
^.Niirothianfhre7i-l{ov 5)’Carboxylic acid was obtained from 
acetic acid as a crystalline powder, m. p. 272 — 273°. It dissolves 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a red solution (Found : 
N 4*84 ; S - 21*30. 0 , 311704^82 requires K =3 4*59 ; 8 = 20-97 
per cent.). 

The hydrochloride of tiie ami no -derivative crystallised from dilute 
acetic acid in plates, m. p. 230° (Found : Cl = 11*58; S — 20-69. 
CijHjoOgNClS^ requires Cl — 11-39; 8 = 20-54 per cent.). 

*6-N\trothianthren leiroxidc 7 (or b)'Carboxylic acid crystalLiBed 
from dilute acetic acid or alcohol in colourless plates melting above 
285° (Found : N - 3-60 ; 8 - 17-46. C, 3 H 708 NS 2 requires 

N ^ 3*79; 8 == 17-34 per cent ). 

^*-ChloroA-nitro-1-sidphhwdlj)hcnyl sidphide, obtained from 
p-chlorophenyl mercaptan [Ber., 18S1, 14, 1437), crystallised from 
chloroform in feathery needles, in. p. 115° (Found: Cl — 10-42; 
8 = 19 * 01 . 0 , 211 ^^ 0 ^X 0182 requires Cl — 10*77 ; 8 = 19-42 per 

cent.). 

^~Chloro‘i-nitrothiayithrcn crystallised from hot xylene in yellow 
prisms, m, p. 215° (Found : C = 48*71 ; H = 2*18 ; X = 4-92 ; 
01 = 11*98 ; 8 = 22 * 01 . Ci.H^,0.>XC7S., requires C = 48-73 ; 

H = 2*03; N = 4-73; Cl = 12 * 01 ; 8 = 2“l-09 per cent.). 

^-Chloro-'S-aminothiaidhren hydrochloride crystallised from hot 
dilute alcohol in colourless, feathery needles, m. p. 272° 
(Found : Cl = 23-42 ; 8 = 21 -51 . CjoHgXChSa requires a = 23-51 ; 
8 - 21*19 per cent.). 

^-^hloro-^-niirothianthrcn leiroxidc crystallised from a-eetic acid 
m colourless plates, m. p. 251-253° (Found : Cl = 10*21 : S = 18-10. 
0 i 2 ^ 6 OfiXClS 2 requires Cl = 9*88; 8 — 17-80 fx'r cent.). 
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2 : &-Dichlorophenyl mercaptan was prepared by reducing 20 
grams of 2 : S-dichlorobenzenesulphonyl chloride (Stewart, loc. 
cii,) with tin (50 grams) and hydrochloric acid (100 c.c.) as in the 
case of 3‘Chlorosulphonyl-p*tolyl methyl ether {vide supra). The 
solid obtained after the distillation with steam crystallised from 
alcohol in needles, m. p. 28° (Fdund : 01 = 39*73; 8 = 18*10. 
Oalc., Cl = 39-66 ; S = 17-91 per cent.). On oxidation with ferric 
chloride, it gave the corresponding disulphide, which was identified 
by the melting point of its mixture with a specimen obtained from 
another source. 

3' : Q'‘DichloroA-nitro-2~sulphinodiphenyl sulphide was isolated 
as the soditim salt, which crystallised on cooling its boiling alkaline 
solution ; on recrystallisation from water, it formed orange plates 
{Found: 01 = 18-00; 8 = 16-63. Ci 9 Hg 04 NCl 2 S^Na requires 

Cl = 18*39; S = 16*58 per cent.). 

5 : S’Dicbdoro-Z-nitrothmnthren, crystallised from acetic acid in 
small, orange prisms, m. p. 220° (Found : C = 43-31 ; H = 1-83; 
N = 4*52 ; Cl = 21-44 ; S = 19*72. Ci2Hi02NCl2S2 requires 
C = 43*63 ; H = 1*51 ; N = 4*24 ; Cl = 21*51 ; 8 = 19*42 per 
cent.). 

The ietroxide, prepared by oxidising 5 : 8-dichloro-3-nitrothianthren 
in boiling acetic acid with fuming nitric acid, crystallised from acetic 
acid in plates, m. p. 251 — 253° (Found : Cl = 17*88; 8 = 16-52. 
CijHjOeNClgSg requires Cl = 18*02; S = 16*24 per cent.). 

Kikg’s College, Londo-V. [Received, August l^ih, 1923.] 


CCCXXIII . — Substituted Phenyldichloroamines, 

By Kennedy Joseph Previt^; Orton and (the late) John Fowls 
Bayliss. 

Indications that anilines yield chloroamines as do aliphatic amines 
w'ere obtained by Chattaway and Orton (T., 1901, 79, 461), who 
found that in anhydrous media such a chioroamine as acetyl- 
chIoroamino-2 : 4-dichIorobenzonr, CqH 3 C 12 *NCL\c, and s-th- 
chloroaniline yielded hcxachloroazo benzene, and an oily imstahle 
by-product which was probably the chloroamiue of the aniline’- 
Further, more definite evidence of the formation of such cldoro- 
amines was obtained in the metliod used by Orton and 31- Jniies 
(T., 1912, 101, 1708) in analysing mixtures of anilines and 
anilides by converting the latter into chloroamines, which were 
frequently contaminated wdth phenylchloroamines. Later, Go - 
Bchmidt (Ber., 1913, 47, 2728) succeeded in isolating phenyloi* 
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chloroamine— an oH— and 5-trichlorophenyldichloroamine— a glassy 
solid at 80° by treatment of the anilines with an ethereal solu- 
tion of hypochlorous acid at very low temperatures. 

The great instability of the dichloroamines of substituted anilines 
seems to depend on the readiness with which they are hydrolysed, 
but it is questionable whether they exceed in this respect the 
s-trisubstituted phenylchloronitroamines, CeHgXg-NChNOg, which 
can be prepared in the crystalline state at the ordinary temperature 
(Orton, T., 1902, 81, 965). In the reversible equilibrium, IN(J1 + 
H 2 O HClO-flNH, which undoubtedly exists in aqueous solution 
(Orton and Gray, Brit, Assoc, Reports, 1913, 136), where the equili- 
brium constant, K = [HC10][:NH]/[;XC1], the relative aolubiUties 
of the chloroamine and amine will play a very important part, if 
K is large, or in other words if the concentration of hypochlorous 
acid has a high value at the state of equilibrium. When the amine 
has a very low solubiUty and K is large, on bringing the chloro- 
amine in contact with water, very extensive, or in limiting cases, 
even complete hydrolysis may result. Conversely, it may not be 
possible in a given case to attain a sufficiently high concentration 
of hypochlorous acid in water to convert completely the amine into 
chloroamine. The relatively high soIubUity of the nitroamines 
made possible the isolation of the chloronitroamines by use of 
dUute hypochlorous acid. Experiments with several 5-trisub- 
stituted anilines iUustrate this aspect. Some dichloroamines can 
be prepared by treatment of the solution of the aniline in glacial 
acetic acid with aqueous bleaching powder. Thus the dichloro- 
amines derived from 2 : 4-dichloro-6-nitro- and 2 : 6-dichloro-4- 
nitro-anilines are obtained pure by this method, whilst with others, 
«-tnchloroaniline, 2-chloro-4 : 6-dinitroaniline, 5-trinitroaniline, the 
dichloroamme is mixed with unchanged aniline and the correspond- 
ing azobenzene, which is possibly formed thus : 2 CrH,Xo-NHC1 = 
+ 2HC1. “ 

A purer product is obtained by shaking the chloroform solu- 
lon of the aniline with a solution of potassium hypochlorite and 
potassium hydrogen carbonate, in which hypochlorous acid is at a 
nigher concentration. 


rhe chJoroamines from brominated anilines, for example, s-tri- 
rapidly decompose at the ordinary temperature uith 
bromine. Those derived from substituted 
rapidly a profound decomposition, 
dichloroamines of the anilines are 
azentl w 1“»“‘ltatively into the anilines by excess of reducing 
oi such also arc formed with small proiwrtious 


5 A* 2 
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2 : 4-Z)^cW<wo-6-n^^ro2^^^ent/^^^icA^oroaw^^le and 2 : ^-DichloroA- 
nitrophenyldichloroamine, NOa'C^HgCla'NClg. — To 1 gram of the 
aniline dissolved in 100 c.c. of glacial acetic acid 150 c.c. of 1*1^. 
bleaching powder solution were added at intervals. The milky 
mixture was diluted with 250 c.c. of water and then extracted with 
chloroform three times (15, 10, and 5 c.c.). The extract was agitated 
with 100 c.c. of diluted bleaching powder solution and then evapor- 
ated at 0® under reduced pressure in a slow current of dust-free, 
dry pure air. The viscous, yellow oil was nearly pure dichloroaminc 
(Found : for the former, Cl as = 25‘4; for the latter, Cl as 
•NCI 2 = 25*0. Calc, for NOg-CeHaCla^NCla, Cl == 25*7 per cent.). 
The product of reduction in both cases was the corresponding pure 
aniline (melting points 99° and 188°). 

The shaking of the chloroform solution with a solution of 
potassium hypochlorite (CIO' at a concentration of 0‘3 — 0 4^) 
and potassium hydrogen carbonate gave as good results with the 
above anilines. When the hypochlorite w'as in large excess, about 
an hour’s shaking sufficed. By the latter method 2-chloro-4 : 6- 
dinitro aniline gave a product containing 93 per cent, of the dichloro- 
amine. Owing to the low solubility of the aniline, which was at 
first mainly suspended in the chloroform, the shaking was much 
prolonged. The product from «-trichloroaniline contained at best 
about 50 per cent, of dichloro amine. 

In dry atmospheres, the oils could be kept for some time without 
change, but later the colour deepened as decomposition increased. 

University College or North Walks, 

Bancior. [Received, October 2?id, 1923, J 


CGCXXIV.--^/tc Colour of Moiiocydio Suhsianm 
Calculated by Assigning an Absorption Baml to 
Each Possible Tautmneric Form. 


By James Mom. 

In the addendum to my paper on the azo-dyes (T., 1922, 121, 
1562), I directed attention to the fact that the spectrum of ordinaiy 
hydroxyazobonzene shows closely overlapping double bands, an 
indicated that it is possible to calculate the position of each ban 
separately on the assumption that the orbit m the case of the big er 
band goes from the oxygen to the nearer nitrogen atom [forni a 
of the hydroxylated compound Ph*NH*N(OH)*CeH 4 ’OH], w ercas 
for the lower band the oxygen and the outer nitrogen atom ai 
concerned [Ph*N(OH)-NH-CeH 4 *OH]. 
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Surprise may be felt that the lower band belongs to the orbit 
which is apparently the larger of the ti^D ; but it may be pointed 
out that stereochemically both nitrogen atoms are at about the 
same distance from the other end of the molecule. Cain (T., 1907, 
91, 1054) has even depicted the nitrogen atoms as superposed on the 
“outer” nitrogen atom nearer the auxochrome. 
Continuing my investigations, I discovered that probably all 
the members of the azo> and azomethine families exhibit this 
double-banded spectrum ; sometimes {as in acid solutions of methyl- 
red and dimethylaminoazobenzene) both bands are very distinct ; 
sometimes, again, they so overlap that only the faintest luminosit}^ 
appears in the middle, and the band has the semblance of a single 
very broad one. In thb case, the position of the centres of the two 
bands can only be guessed at, \^ith a possible error of 10 units. 

Again, all the substances change colour if made acid or alkaline, 
and thus give three kinds of spectrum if the h3^drion-concentratioij 
of the medium is varied. 

Since all the absorption bands are double, each substance is 
capable of exhibiting six different bands. It is the object of this 
paper to calculate the position of all the six bands of each substance 
on the assumption that each of the six represents the orbit of an 
electron in the “ active ” part of the molecule, each band thus 
corresponding to a definite tautomeric formula of the substance. 

In the case of p -hydroxy azobenzene and of ^ -dimethylamino- 
azobenzene, the six tautomeric formulae and the band corresponding 
to each, respectively, are given in Table I. 


Table I. 

Pha.^e. 

?hNH-N(OH)-C,H^O' 4331 Alkaline 

PhN( 0 H)'NH-CgH 40 ' 395/ (deep yellow). 

* PhN;NVHa‘C,H4-OH 49 M aW 

*PhNvHCl:N-CaH 4 -OH 46 U' (salmon-orange). 

PhNiN-CgHi-OH about 340 1 Neutral 

PhNH-NiCjHilO about 315/ ([mle 5xlIow). 

* PhN:NVHCl'C,H 4 -N^Mes,HCl 543 ( Acid 

* PhNVHCl.-N'CeH^-NVMej.HCl 508) (rose-pink). 

* PhNH‘N(OH)-CjH 4 ‘NVMe 2 ,HCI 491) Acidic (pa = 6) 

* PhN(OH)*NH‘C,H 4 -N^'Mej,Ha 4G0 ) (sulmou-orange). 

PhN:N‘C,H 4 *NlVle 2 about 405 1 Alkaline 

PhNH-N;CBH 4 N'’AIej{OH) (?) about 375 ( (pale yellow). 

* The chlorine in these compounds in solution is, ot' course, ionised, but its 
symbol is inserted in the formulae to preserve the conventional quinque valency 
of nitrogen, this element being really quadrivalent when ionised (Lewis- 
Ungmuir theory). 


Cakuhtion of the Position of the Six Bands. 

A. Hydroxy -compounds. — The phenoxide-ion, which has 

its hand at \ 288 in water, is the parent-substance. If the oximino- 
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group, TNOH, i3 interposed, we get H»K(0H)*C6H4'O', which h 
the ‘ ■ hydroxylated ” formula for (ionised) quinoneimine* 

If the anilino-group, PhNH, be next substituted for hydrogen, 
we get PhNH‘N( 0 H)‘C 6 H 4 ' 0 ', which is the first of the six fonnul» 
for hydroxyazobenzene. 

The colour-factor for the ot-oximino -interposition is 1*20 (T,, 1922 
121 , 1655, 1658), and the factor for the anilino-substitution is l-2o, 

The calculation is, as before, factorial : quinoneimine (calculated 
A.) = 288 X 1'20 = 346; alkaline (ionised) hydroxyazobenzene 
(calc. X) == 346 x 1‘25 -= 432. 

To get the second tautomeric variety of hydroxyazobenzene, 
we proceed as above in the reverse order, namely, 'NH* is fu'st 
interposed, giving H'NH'CgH^'O' (ionised p-aminophenol) ; then 
the phenyloximino-group, PhN{OH), is substituted for hydrogen, 
giving PlLN(0H)'!NH’CgHj*0', the required second tautomeride of 
hydroxyazobenzene. 

The colour-factor for imino- interposition is TOO, and for phenyl- 
oximino-substitution 1*26. The calculated X of ^-aminophenol k 
thus 288 X 1’09 = 314, and that of the second hydroxyazobenzene 
k 314 X 1*26- 396. 

To calculate the third and fourth (the acid) phases, we simply 
multiply the results already obtained by an “ acid ionising factor,” 
the value of which is 1*13 : 

Calculated for PhN-K^HCl-CeH^-OH, 432 x 1*13 - 488. 

„ „ PliN'TOl-N-CgH^'OH, 396 x 1*13 - 447. 

To calculate the position of the remaining two bands (neutral 
phase) we simply multiply the results of the calculations for the 
ionised forms by the factor 0*8, giving 432 X 0'8 (— 345) ami 
396 X 0*8 (— 316). The positions of all six bands are thu^ 
calculated. 

B. Amino-compounds, — An ionised (alkaline) hydroxy -compound 
having been thus investigated, it is found that the position of the 
bands of the coiresponding amino -compound can be calculated 
by multiplying the figures for the alkaline hydroxy- compound 
by 1*2 * when acid ionisation is compared with alkaline ionisation, 

that is, when NHgAo takes the place of O'. Thus acid ^-ammo- 
azohenzene has the calculated A — 432 X 1*2 — 518 for its highest 
band. When, however, an acid amino-corapound is compared 
with the acid phase of the corresponding hydroxy-compound, the 
factor is less, being indeed 1*2 -r 1*13 (the acid ionising factor). 
Comparing again a neutral (or acidic at pu = 6) solution of an 
amino-compound with an acid solution of the corresponding hydroxy- 
♦ l^rovisional value, probably rather too^high, 
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com^und, we find the positions of the bands to be nearly the same 
the former being the lower and the factor being 12 x 0'8 ~ 1*13 

0. Dimethylamino-compmnds.—SiimlATlj, the factor for cal- 
culatmg the position of the bands of the acid phase of these com- 
pounds from those of the alkaline phase of the hydroxy-compounds 

is b26 (factor for NHMe^Ac/O'). Thus acid dimethylaminoazo- 
benzene has the calculated \ =- 432 x 1-26 = 544 for its highest 
band. 

When, however, the bands of acid phases in both substances 
are compared, the factor becomes 1*26 1*13 = 1-12. Apparently 

the factor 1-26 is the square of the “ acid ionisation factor ” within 
the limits of experimental error. The practical result is that the 
neutral solution (acidic atp„ = 6) of any dimethylamino-compound 
of this class shows the same bands as the acid solution of the corre- 
sponding hydroxy-compound, and these bands are halfway 
between those of the acid dimethylamino-compounds and those of 
the alkaline hydroxy-compound. 


The Azomeikines. 

The.se are of two kinds, (1) the type PhNICH-CgH^A and (2) the 
type PhCH.N'CgH^A, in which A is any auxochrome. 

The position of the bands of the former are calculated from the 
hydroxylated formulae PhCH(OH)-NH-CgHjA and 
PhCH8-N(0H)-CgH,A, 

starting with (o) p-aminophenol and a hydroxybenzyl factor and 
(t) p-hydroxylaminophenol (quinoneimine) and a benzyl factor, 
whUst those of the latter are calculated by the reverse process^ 
which need not be specified in detail (see T., 1922, 121, 1558)" 
sterling with -CHg’ and •CH(OH)- interpositions. All agree suffi! 
oiently well with observation. 

The following table gives all the colour-factors required : 


Table II. 

Monocyclic colour- factors. 

Value. 

a-Methylene-interposition, -CH,* . n qq ♦ 

I “• » .I”..'.:;;.'; 1.09 * 

«-Carbinol. .. , .CH(OH)- '■ poi: ♦ 

3-Aixilmo. PhNH 1 5 ^ 

^■Phenylcarbinol (hydroxybenzyl), Ph-CH(OH) .!.!! ! I-IT 

^•Phenyloxumno, Ph N(OH) i 

a-Phenyl-subatitiition 1.135 

! tbe same aa before (T., 1922, 121, 1555, 1558J. 

substituents of the ^-positions; their 
> g up IS a substituent in the j3- position from the ring. 
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We now proceed to calculate the position of the band in all the 
simple hydroxy-compounds. The simpler ones of course, not being 
azo- or azomethine compounds, have only one band. 


Table III. 


Calculation of the position of the bands of simple hydroxy- 
compounds. 


Name. 

Quinol (ionised) 

p -Hydroxy benzaldehyde 
-Hydroxy benzo phenone 
33-Hydroxybenzyl alcohol 
p-Hydroxybonzh ydrol 
Fuchsone 
Quinoneanil 

p-Hydroxydiphenylainine 

Quinoneoxime 

p-Hydroxybenzylideneaiiiline 
p-Benzylideneaminophenol 
p -Hydroxysti 1 bene 


Basis of ealciilation. Result (a). 

p-Hydroxybenzyl alcohol 

minus a-CHj 316 
Quinol X a-CH(OH) 321* 

Foregoing X a-Ph 364 

Phenoxide X a-CH(OH) 293 

Foregoing X a-Ph 332 

Foregoing again X a-Ph 37 S 

Quinoneiinine X a-Ph 390 

Aminophenol X a-Ph 356 

Quinol X a-NOH 379 


Phenoxide Xa-CH(OH) X 0-PhNH 366 (upper) 

„ Xa-CH^XiS-PhN OH 338 (lower) 

X a-NOH X^-PhCHj 393 
„ Xa-NHxfi-PhCH(OH) 367 

„ X a-CH(OH) X j9-PhCH, 333 

„ Xa-CH4X3-PhCH(OH) 314 


• This value differs from the observed value (Table \ ) by 9 unite. 


It is to be noted that where the parent substance in the bash 
of calculation is not phenoxide, the position of its band can yd 
be derived immediately from that of the phenoxide -ion by use of 
the same set of colour-factors. 

The positions of the bands of the monocyclic phthaleiics also 
may be calculated from the foregoing results, by using the 
CgH^-COgH/CgHg factor previously published. 

All the possible hydroxy-compounds have thus been considered, 
excepting two, the absorption spectra of which have not been 
observed, namely, p-hydroxystilbene oxide (calc. A. 343) and 
p-hydroxyazoxybenzene (calc. \ 436), corresponding to the hydr- 
oxylated formulae Ph’CH( 0 H)*CH( 0 H)*CgH 4 * 0 H and 
Ph*N(OH)*N(OH)-C6H4-OH. 


Ami7io- and Dimethylammo-campou7idii. 

Table IV contains the calculated values of the position of the 
bands in the remaining amino- and dimethylamino-compounds, 
namely, those not already calculated under sections B and C. 

The positions of the bands of most of the simpler memto o 
the series are also calculable from the results for the hydroxy- 
compounds (Table III), but the method of calculation does 
hold for the very simplest leuco-compounds. Thus the ra lo 
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Table IV. 

Name. Calc. A. 

Dimethylfuchflonium-ion 476 

^-Nitroaodimethylaniline-ioii 477 

Phenyldimethylquinonedi-imirie 491 

Aiumobenzylidcncaniline 440 (upper), 406 (lower) 

Benzylidene-p-pbenylenediamine 472 (upper), 440 (lower) 

Pimethylaminobenzylideneaniline 461 (upper), 426 (lower) 

Benzylidenedimethylphenylenediamine . 495 (upper), 462 (lower) 


the numbei’s for the bands of dimethyltoiuidine and of the tolyl- 
oxide-ion is only 1'05 instead of 1*26. Perhaps agreement should 
not be expected when one of the groups on the ring is merely 
unoxidised methyl. 

Ohservation<H . 

All these calculated results may be compared with the following 
tables of observed values, almost all of which have been obtained 
from photographs, taken with a grating instrument of low dis- 
persion (so as to get narrow bands). Nearly all the work of the 
pioneers in colour chemistry has been repeated, waier having been 
used as the solvent, so that all observations should be comparable 
with the highly-ionised solutions of the dyes previously investigated. 

Table V. 

The bands of normally ionised substances observed in water 
solution. 


Name of ion, a. 

Phenoxide 2S8 (287) * 

Tolyloxide (para) 295 

,, (meia) 289 

„ (ortho) 287 

p-Hydroxybenzyl alcohol 293 (290) 

p-Hydroxybenzaldehyde 330 

p-Hydroxybenzoate (phenolic) 274 

p.Amiuoplieaoxide 310 

p-Nitrosophenoxide 400 

p-Nitrophenoxide 390 

Quinol 315 (316) 

p-Toiylcarbinol (aq. NaOH) 304 

P-Tolmdine 260 and 288 

p-Araiuobeuzyl alcohol 335 

P-Aminobonzaldehyde 350 

. »» 340 vague 

p-Aminobenzoate (alkaline) 292 

Dimethylaniline acetate (water) 300 and 345 (vague) 

„ (ether) 305 and 355 

Dimethyl -p-toluidin© 300 

P-^iniethylammobenzyl alcohol 315 ( ?) 

p-Bunethylaminobenzaldehyde 359 f 

P-Dunethylaminobenzoate (alkaline) 310 

bahcylate (phenolic) 306 

t» (univalent) 300 


Predicted values are given in brackets, f Also a small step at 375 or 380. 
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Table V (continued). 

The bands of normally ionised substances observed in water 
solution. 


Name of ion. A, 

Guaiacol 293 

Salicylaldehyde 380 

Protocatechuate (ter valent) 328 

Protocatechualdehyde (bivalent) 363 

Vanillin 350 

4>Hydrosy-l-iiaphthaldehyde 374 

p-Hydroxybenzhydroi 320 (329) 

p-Hydroxybenzophenone 350 

p-Hydroxyphenylphthalide 345 

p-Hydroxybenzoyl benzoate 350 

3 : 4-Dihydroxybenzuphenone 379 

p-Hydroxystiltene 329 

p -Hydro xyazobenzono 433 and 39.5 

p-Dimethylaminophenoxide 325 

p -Dimethyl am in obenzhydrol 400 but probably 

doll We 

p-Dimethylaminostilbono 355 * 

p-Hj^'droxybenzyli dene aniline t 377 and 340 

Quinonedi oxime (cone. NaOH ) 366 

Quinhydrono (dil. NaHCO^) 480 and about 800(735) 

p-Aminoazobenzene 510 and 478 

p-Aminobenzylideneaniline 440 and 415 

p-Aminodiphenylamine 336 

p-Nitrosodimethylaniline 458 and 350 

p-Nitrodimethylaniline 400 and 365 

p-Aminodimethylaniliiie 327 and 290 

p- Dim ethy lamb lodipheuylamiiie 360 and 293 

Phenyldimethylquinonedi-imine 490 and 460 (497, 46C) 

Benzylidene-p-aroinophenoxide 395 and 367 

Benzylidene-p-phenylenediamine 462, probably double 

Polymeric p-aminobenzaldehyde 415 


• Another band visible at \ 320 probably Ixdongs to the non-ionised 
substance. 

I All the published spectroscopic work on azomethines (Hewitt and Pope, 
etc.) is useless for the present purpose because solutions were employfd 
which were much too concentrated, and only one edge of the band was obsen’etl 


The absorption bands of phenolic substances were observed in 
presence of sufficient sodium hydroxide to give a fairly high ionisa- 
tion, and amino -compounds in presence of 10 per cent, acetic acid ; 
mineral acid should not be used, since fully ionised amino-com- 
pounds are rendered inactive and then display a spectrum similar 
to that of benzene (see Hartley’s and Baly’s tvork). 


Apparent Exceptions. 

Some substances, such as nitrosophenol, form apparent exception-^ 
to the laws given above, inasmuch as they are unaffected in colour 
by a gross change of hydrion concentration from strongly acid to 
strongly alkaline so long as the silbstauce remains ionised citiief 
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as an alkaline or an acid ion. ThcBe substances, which contain 
either no nitrogen at all, or nitrogen incapable of assuming its 
higher valency, have only two (not six) bands, one of which 
belongs to the ionised, and the other to the non-ionised, condition. 
It is important to note that the ion of these substances has its 
band in the same position whether it is acid or alkaline. Thus 
p-hydroxybenzaldehyde exhibits a band at \ 330 when examined 
either in sodium hydroxide solution (ion CH 0 *CgH 4 * 0 '), or in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (ion CH 0 'C 8 H 4 * 0 ^''’H 2 ^); whereas 
free (non-ionised) p-hydroxybenzaldehyde has its band at A 285. 
Table VI gives examples of these substances. 


Table VI. 

Abnormally-ionised substances. 


Ntimt*. A. 

p-Nitrosophenol in cone. 405 and 333 

p -Hydro xy ben zaldchyde in cone. ilL'l 330 

p-Aminophenol in dil. HOI 277 

p-Nitrosophenol in dil. JJCl 390 

p-Aminol^nzaldehyde in dil. 1101 282 

p-Hydroxybenzylideneaniliiie in glacial acetic acul ... 420 and 390 

IJenzylidene-p-aminophcnol ,, ,, ,, 44Sand415 


For comparison, a list of the observed bands of the free substances 
is given in Table VJT. 


Table VII. 

Non-ionised substances. 


Name. A. 

Aniline 284 

Dime thy laniiine 294 and 252 

P'Aminobenzaldehyde . 31S 
p-Phenylene diamine ... 318 
p-Dimethylaminophenol 285 
p-Dimethylaminobenzo i c 

acid 330 

p ■ Aminoazobenzeno 

. base 440 and 408 

Qumoneimine (ether) ... 355 * 

Salicylic acid 302 

P*Hydroxybenzaldeliyde 285 

Guaiacol "... 275 

Nitrosobenzene (ether, 

chloroform, etc.) ... 730 


Name. A. 

p-Hydroxy^ben 7.010 acid 2o5 
p-Hydroxyazo benzene , 328 
Qiiinonedi-iinine (ether) 340 

p-Nitrosoaniline 410 and 360 

p-Nitroaniline 371 

p-Dimethylaminoazo- 

benzeno 491 and 460 

p-Nitrosodimethyl- 

aniline 417 f 

p-Aminobenzoic acid ... 306 

p-Nitrosophenol 310 

p-Hydroxybenzoate . . . 250 

Phenol 270 J 

p-Dirnethylnminobenzalde- 

hyde 335 

Salicylaldehyde 335 and 255 

Quinone-anil 390 


* About A 350 in water. f Also another at about A 730 in the red. 

t Close to that of benzene a. 
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The substances of the nitrosophenol type show another abnor- 
mality, namely, that the factor to be used in calculating the positions 
of the bands of amino- or dimethylamino-compounds from those 
of hydroxy-compounds is only 1’13 instead of 1'26, taking the 
latter case. The normal factor 1-26 is approximately the square 
of 1‘13, and apparently it comes into play only when nitrogen in 
the Unking as well as the nitrogen in the dimethylainino-group 
assumes its higher valency. Examples are dimethylaminostilbene 

and dimethylaminobenzaldehyde. 


SutYVinaTy and CoTiclusicnis. 

Such a substance as sodium phenoxide, consisting of a nucleus 
and an auxochrome, has not a strong absorption visible in great 
dilution (say iV/40000), as the true colouiing matters have. 
Technically, it is a colaared substance with a shallow absorption 
band in the ultra-violet. Its pentabromo-substitution product k 
faintly yellow, the “ loading ” having raised the absorption band 
from X 288 to about X 350 (author’s observation), but the absorption 
hand is not strong. 

If a second group be substituted for hydrogen of the nucleus, 
such compounds as CH5*CgH4*0', NHg'CgH^’O , and HO-CgH^-O will 
be obtained. These still remain “coloured substan(?es/’ not 
“ colouring matters.” Such leuco-compounds have only shallow 
absorption. 

p-Hydroxybenzaldehyde is the typf^ of the simplest true cohumg 
matter, giving a strong sharp absorption band even in high dilution. 
In order that a substance may be a colouring matter, therefore, 
it must contain a ring, an auxochrome, and a second substituent, 
and the whole must be oxidised. The formula HO*CgH^'CHO 
refers to solid neutral hydroxybenzaldehydc, but the ion in the 
aqueous alkaline solution may be represented by O'-CgH^-CHO. 
0 IC 4 H 4 *CH* 0 ', 0 *C 6 H 4 -CH* 0 ', or half-a-dozen other formula mvolv' 

ing the valencies of the ring itself. This is the moflern form of 
the Hewitt- Watson and Meek hypothesis. 

Apparently the relation of the second substituent to the auxo- 
chrome may be either ortho, meta, or para, but the bands of nieta 
compounds appear to be slightly less pronounced. 

The cause of colour (visible or invisible) is the existence o w 
positive points on the molecule with only one loose electron, w ic 
therefore, when set in motion by light, desenbes an orbit roun 
the two positive points. Apparently no other factor necessary. 
The old terms “ chromophore ” and chromogen ' are thus ^ 
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seded. They connoted tivo elements and a double bond joining 
them, both of which arc unnecessary. Only one element (and no 
double bond) is required besides the auxochrome. These views 
are merely a modernised version of those of Hartley promulgated 
between 1882 and 1886. 

I propose the new term liaplon for the second substituent which, 
when introduced into the molecule of phenol, aniline, and similar 
compounds consisting of nucleus and auxochrome alone, greatly 
intensifies the absorption band of such substances. The word 
hapton is intended to be a generic term for any group derived 
from the elements C, N, O, and S. The term “ auxochrome ” 
means either OH or NH, or NHAlk or NAlk,, but no other group 
derived from C, N, 0, or S, 

Some distinction between hapton and auxochrome is necessary, 
since, for example, the colour of benzoquinoneimine is not halfway 
between those of benzoquinone and benzoquinonedi-imine. The 
hapton is either non-ionLsable or difficultly ionisable, whereas 
the auxochrome is easily ionisable. Examples of haptons are : 

-NH-OH, -NO, -NOg, -O(OH), -«(OH), and 
sometimes apparently CO 2 H and SO 3 H in spite of their high 
ionisation. 

In the case of a “ coloured substance ” as defined above, the 
requirements are even less than in that of a “ colouring matter.” 
Apparently the ring itself may be dispensed wdth, if a structure 
stcreochemically obstructive to the moving electron is present, 
for example, (CH 3 ) 3 C*N.O, in which I suggest that the electron goes 
from N to 0 rotmd the molecule. These substances with shallow 
bands are, however, on a par with benzene and therefore are very 
different quantitatively from the colouring matters, although 
qualitatively the supposition of two positive centres and one 
lovely-held electron explains nearly all cases of absorption. 

The matter may be extended, as has been done by other workere, 
to complex cases. The numerous bands of penta- and hexa- 
ydroxyanthraquinone probably each correspond to a calculable 
automenc form, and even the bands in solutions of the IVInO-'-ion 
could be explained by an asymmetric arrangement of the five 
atoms. 

It thus appears that colour may become a very important quanti- 
elucidation of problems of chemical 
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Appendix, 

A table is appended explanatory of the laws for the higher azo- 
dyes suggested on page 1560 of the previous paper. 

Miscellanemis ObservatioTis on Azo-dyes and Azomethines^ 


Nome. AA. 

1. Azobenzene (Bnspension in water) 463 + 312 

2. m-Hydroxyazobenzene-ion (alkaline) 415 380 vague 

3. o-Hydroxyazobenzene (alkali) 441 and 390 

„ (acid) 480 broad single 

4. CHj-der. of (3). Benzeneazo-p-cresol (alkali)... 493 ,, ,, 

5. SO,K-der. of (3). Benzeneazophenol-p-sul- 

phonate (alkali) 455 „ „ 

6. 2 : 2'-Dihydroxyazobenzcne-ion 490 broad 

7. 3 ; 3'-Diliydroxyazobenzene-ion 500 4- 475 

8. 4 : 4'-Dihydroxyazobenzene-ion 4; 3 broad 

9. 4 : 2^Dihydroxyazobonzene-ion 490 „ 

10. 4 : 3'-Dihydroxyazobenzene 480 ,, 

11. 2:4- „ (benzeneazoresorciiiol) 483 ,, 

12. 3:4:4'-Trihydroxyazobenzcnc (NaHCOs)! 470 + 440 

(NajCOg) / 470 + 535 vogue 

13. 2:4: 4'- „ (XaOH) 528 + 490 

14. 2:4: 2'- „ 540 + 492 

15. 2:4:6- „ 460 + 410 

16. 3:4:6- „ 515 + 495 + 420 

17. 2 :4:5- .. 605 + 440 + .14o 

18. 2 : 2^ : 4 ; 4'-Tetrahydroxyazobenzene (NajCOj) 575 + 540 + 462 

19. 2:4:3': 4'- „ 685 etc. 

20. 3 : 3' : 4 : 4' „ 680 * 

21. 4'-Sulphobenzen6azocatechol 620 (NaOH), 

485 (Na^COs) 

22. 2 ; 4-Bi8benzeneazophenol-ion 475 and about 41.7 

23- Methyl-red (alkaline) (transmits below 370 t)-** 4C5 and 398 

24. 2-Diniethylamino-4-hydroxyazobcnzenc(alkalme) 486 + 463 

25. 4- „ -2- „ ( » ) 492 + 463 

(acid) 603 + 473 

26. Benzcneozodimethyl-o-naplithylamine ( „ ) 570 + 525 

27. 2'-Methoxy-4'-sulpho-derivative of foregoing... 580 + 525 + 50UJ 

28. 2:4: 6-Tribromobenzeneazoplienol (alkali) ... 430 and 384 

29. Benzeneazo-o-bromophenol ( ,, ) ... 436 and 390 

30. 2-Nitrobenzeneazo phenol ( ,, ) ... 487 and 440 

31. 4- , „ ( ,, } ... 490 broad single 

Foregoing in alcoholic alkali 602 „ = 540 & 4!)0 

32. 4-Nitrobenzeneazo-a-naphthol (alkali) 576 broad — 602 & 552 

Foregoing in alcoholic alkali 598 „ =:C23A572 

33. 4 -Sulphobenzeneazo phenol (alkali) 410 and ’400 

34. 4 -Bromobenzeneazo phenol ( ) 445 and 395 

36. 4 -Ethoxy benzeneazophenol ( .. ) 447 and 390 

36. 4-Sulphobenzeneazo-o-rivsol ( ) 463 single 

37. 4- „ -m- „ ( .. ) 475 

38. Benzeneazoguaiacol ( ,, ) 460 broad single 

39. Benzeneazocatochol ( ., ) 480 and 430 

40. Brozeneazothymol ( ., ) 455 and 410 

41. Benzeneazo-a-naphthol (alkali) 496 broad single 

42. 4- Sulphobenzeneazo -a -naphthol ( ,, ) 513 » 

43. Benzeneazotetr:diydro-a-naptht!iol ( „ ) 470 and 430 


* Surprising. 

t Therefore ua^ful technically as a filter for passing ultra-violet ligkt 
out blue or violet light. 

J j'Jew indicator : see J, 6’. /1/ricon Chem. hist., July, 1923. 
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Miscellaneous Observations on Azo-dyes and Azometkines (continued). 


Name. XA. 

44. A-NO.-C.H^-CHiN-CbH.-OH 455 broad gingle 

45. 4.NO,-C»H*-N:CH*C,H*-OH about 410 

46. 4.N04*C,H4-CH:N'C„H,-0H 560 + 505 in alcohol 

47. 4-NOa-C,H4-N;CH'CjoHg-OH * 510 (and 645 faint) in 

alcohol 

48. Diphenylylazophenol (alkali) 451 

49. 4*Diphenylyla2onaphthionic acid (in HCl) 575 broad single 

50. Congo-red (in HCl) 580 ,, „ 

51. DiphenyltetrazO'P'phenoIsulphonate (alkali) . 475 ,, „ 

52. Dimethylaminoazoxy benzene (acid) 545 

53. 2'-Methoxydimethylaminoazobenzene (acid) ... 575 + 532 

54. m-Aminoazobenzene (acid) 495 vague 

( 3-Hydroxy-4'-aminoazobenzcuo (acid) 190 + 470 

55- (alkaline) 485 + 430 

56. 3'-Nitro-4-aminoazobenzeae (acid) 518 + 4^90 

57. 3^-Nitro-4-hydroxyazobenzene (alkaline) 480 broad 

58. 3 '-Nifcro-4-hydroxyazonaphthaleiie (alkaline) .. . 557 „ 

59. Benzylidene-m-aminophenol ( „ ) 388 + 362 

60. m-Hydroxybenzylideneaniline ( ,, ) ... 350 vague 

f 2- AimnO'3 4-dihydro xyazobenzene (acid) ... 490 + 460 

^ (alkaline) 4 78 broad 

62. S'-Isomeride of methyl-red A A 538 + 503 

63. 4'- M „ „ 538 + 495 very 

broad 

64 2- „ „ 549 + 503 

65. 3- „ „ „ 531 + 497 

66. 3"- „ „ methyl-orange 535 + 490 

67. 3 Car boxy- 4 -hydroxyazo benzene 438 + 388 

68. 4'- „ ,» 452 + 402 

69. 2^ „ „ 435 + 385 

70. 2- „ „ 445 + 395 

71. 3- „ „ 452 + 402 

72. 3'- Sul pho- 4-hydroxy azobenzene 460 + 410 


* I have to thank Professor G. T. Morgan and Mr. H. G. Reeves for this 
specimen (T., 1922, 121, 5). 

Appendix 2. 

Further Note on the Calculation of DicycUc Azo- and Phenazine 
Derivatives. — If we assume that the NH colour-factor remains 
unchanged at 0*78, but that the KOH colour-factor has two values 
corresponding to the two valency-angles of 133^ and 120° (the 
values being 0*47 and 0*43), we got for dihydroxyphenazine the 
calculated values A. A 500 and 462 [1380 X O' 78 X {0'47 or 0*43)], 
practically the same as for dihydrox 3 ’’azobenzene. Similarly, 
diaminophenazine and azoaniline luive almost identical bands. 
Also applying these data to methylene -blue, we get tlic calculated 
1380 X (1*059)2 X 0*92 X {0'47or0-43) == COSandOll. Thisis 
a partial physical explanation of the ot'ourrence of two bands and 
of two sets of colour-factors in the azo- and azinc scries. 

OOVBRNjtENT Labopatohy, 

Hospital Street, Joii.^nnesbceo. 


[h’a’cired, De^eviber 5tli, 1922.) 
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CCCXXV.^-TAe Cyanine Dyes. Part VII. A New 
Method of Formation of the Carhocyanines. The 
Constitution of the Thioisocyanines and of Krypto- 
cyanine. 

By William Hobson Mills and Walter Theodore Karl 
Beaunholtz. 

We have shoTO in a recent communication (T., 1922, 121, 2004) 
that when a mixture of quinoline cthiodido (I) and l-methylbenzo- 
thiazole ethiodide (II) is treated with alkali, a dye, containing one 
quinoline and one benzothiazolo nucleus, corresponding in com- 
position with the Mocyanines is produced. 

In this reaction, we regarded the 1-methylbenzothiazoIe ethiodide 
as playing the same part as the quinaldine ethiodide in the iso- 
cyanine condensation on account of the close correspondence in 
chemical character between the two salts conditioned by the 
similarly reactive methyl group which each contains. We accord- 
ingly concluded that quinoline ethiodide also reacted in the same 
way in both condensations and that therefore, in this mixed dye, 
the quinoline nucleus was attached to the rest of the molecule 
through the 4 -position as it is in the isocyanincs (Mills and Wishart, 
T., 1920, 117, 597). 

We thus assigned to the mixed dye the constitution III and 
proposed for the com])ounds of this series the name thioisocyanine. 


/”\ 

\_/ 

■(I.) Ktl 

IEtN< 


YEm( >CH3 -f 

(IV.) (V.) 


_/ 

)--ch:c<^^c«h, 

(III.) 


It is .shown in the present communication that this view is 
correct. If the dyo has the constitution (III), then it should 
be formed by a cyanine condensation between lepidine ethiodide (B ) 
and benzothiazolo ethiodide (V). This, however, cannot he effect^ 
in the ordinary way by the action of alkali on the mixed ad'J ' 
iodides. For in the isocyanine condensation, only the alkyliodij 
of quinaldine, and not that of quinoline, can bo replaced by t ^ 
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corresponding benzothiazole derivative, evidently on account of 
the peculiar behaviour of the benzothiazolonium base, which as 
shown by Mills, Clark, and Aeschlimann (this vol., p. 2353), is 
converted by alkalis into the comparatively non-reactive metallic 
salts of o-formylethylarainophenyl mercaptan. An observation 
made some time previously indicated, however, a method by which 
the required condensation might be brought about. 

One of us and Mr. E. J. Amies found that when 1-methyIbenzo- 
thiazole etl^iodide is heated with di-o-formylelhylaminodiphenvl 
disulphide, S^CCeH^-NEfCHO), (Mills, Clark, and Aeschlimann 
he. ciL), m pyridine solution a mixture of diethyl t hi ocyanine 
iodide (VI) and diethylcarbothiocyanine iodide (VI 1) is formed 
(compare Mills, T., 1922, 121 , 455). Under these conditions 
therefore, reactions of two distinct types take place between the 
disulphide and the 1-methylbenzothiazole alk\ lioilide. On the 

one hand, the disulphide supplies the residue 0 H 

G 4 ^ * 

which condenses with 1 mol. of the 1-raethyIbenzothiazole quaternary 
salt to give the thiocyanine VI (reaction of type I). 


t 

Disulphide 


One mol. of 
l-methyl- 

benzothiiizole 
eth iodide 


(VL) I 


I 

•ch; 


Two mols. of 
1-metltyl- 


benzothiaz'o'lt 


ethiodide 


(VII.) 


On the other hand, it provide.s a methenyl residue wliich condenses 
wth 2 mols. of the quaternary sfilt to form the carbothiocyanine VII 
(reaction of type II). 

Clearly the power of the l-melhylbeuzothiazole alkjdiodide of 
Cfacting in each of these two ways is determined by the presence 
1-methyl group. It seemed probable, therefore, 
ta the quaternary salts of quinaldine and lepidine, containing a 

expectation proved to be correct. 
■S™ was heated witJi the disulphide in pyridine 

from ifo ‘ . orange-brown compound wliich 

the formation, could only have 

type I Tt therefore was formed by a I'eaction of 

IS a member of a new series of cyanine dye.s for which 
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the name tMoi>aeudocyanine is proposed. The pinacyanole was 
formed evidently by a reaction of type II. /\/\ 

- ,c; 

quinaiame 

etbonitxate (VIII.) OgiNlSilft 


t 

Disulphide 

•ch: 


Two mola. of 

— ; ^ 

niiinaldiaa 

cthomtrate 


/\/\ 


/\/^ 


):ch.ch:ch-1^^ 

NEt O.NNEt 




The formation of pinacyanole in this manner very clearly demon- 
strates the analogy in constitution between the carbocyaiunes and 
the carbothiocyanines. 

The corresponding reaction was then carried out with lepidine 
ethonitrate. In this case also, an orange-red and a blue dye were 
produced. The red dye was a mixed dye formed by a reaction of 
type I. The corresponding iodide was identical with the diethyl- 
thioisocyanine iodide previously obtained by the action of alkali 
on a mixture of quinoline ethiodide and 1-methylbenzothiazole 
ethiodide. The constitution (III) of the thioisocyaniiie (apart from 
the question of the linking of the acid radicle in this presumably 
virtually tautomeric monacid salt of a diacidio base) was thus 
established. . — , 


\ 


CeH4<®Efc>C: 

1 

Disulphide 


Ona niol. of 



lepidintt 

ethonitrate 


C6H4<®^>c:ch( 

(in ) 


\NEtl 


:cH. 


Two mols. of 





/-\ 


Nnei 

_/ 


(XT.) 

The other dye formed beautiful, jileochroic prisms, with 
green and golden lustre. Analysis showed it to be an is ^ 
of pinacyanole. ^J'he tint of the blue alcoholic solution - ^ 
greener shade than that of pinacyanole. The 
to be a powerful pdiotograiibic sensitiser, the band ot e. 
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tisation lying considerably farther to the red than that due to 

an exact correspondence between the reactions 
which occur when quinaldine ethonitrate and when lepidine etho- 
nitrate are heated with the disulphide and pjnidinc. In each case 
two dyes are formed which arc respectively not only isomeric but 
ghow the closest correspondence in general characters. 

The compounds obtained from quinaldine ethonitrate are quino- 
line derivatives in v/hich the quinoline nuclei are linked through 
the 2-position. They owe their formation, therefore, to the reactive 
2-methyl group in the quaternary salt. The isomeric compounds 
obtained from lepidine ethonitrate under the same conditions must 
be produced through the analogous reactivity of its 4-methyl 
group and therefore are the corresponding 4- derivatives of quinoline. 

The orange dye, having, a.s has been showm, the constitution III, 
is formed by a reaction of type I. The blue dye is formed by a 
reaction of type II and must be related to lepidine in the same way 
a.s its isomeride pinacyanole is to quinaldine. It is therefore the 
4 : 4'-carbocyamne of the constitution X. 

Adams and Haller (/. Amer. Ckern. Soc.^ 1920, 42, 2G61) have 
described the preparation from lepidine ethiodide of a greenish - 
blue dye which they named “ kryptocyanine.'* Since the method 
of preparation which they used — the action of alkali and form- 
aldehyde, or chloroform, on Ibe hot alcoholic solution of the salt — 
corresponds with that usuallj^ employed for preparing pinacyanole 
from quinaldine ethiodide, kryptocyanine w'ould be expected to 
be analogous in constitution to pinacyanole and thus identical 
with 1 : r -diethyl -4 : 4'-carbocyanine iodide. Adams and Haller 
give no analyses of kryptocj’anine ” and suggest tentatively the 
formula XI, but the characteristic optical and photosensitising 
properties which they describe leave no doubt that the product 
contained the 4 : 4'-carbocyanine as its essential constituent. It 
would appear that the dye is not readily obtained pure by means 
of alkali and formaldehyde, for Adams and Haller describe it as 
a purplish -black, crystalline powder. By recrystallisation from 
chloroform, Mees and Gutekumst {BriL J. PhoL, 1922, 69, 474) 
obtained it as small, bronze crystals. They give no analyses, but 
they state that even after repeated recrystallisation it still produced 
of the plate w-hen used at a dilution of 1 in 70,000, whereas 
the pure dye prepared with the disulphide and pyridine gives 
clean working plates at this dilution. 

fhe pow'er of reacting simultaneously with di -o-formy I methyl - 
atuinodiphenyl disulphide, or its diethyl analogue in tlie t\vo ways 
which have been referred to as reactions of ty-pe 1 and type IT 


pinacyanole. 
There is i 
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seems to be a very general property of the quaternary salts of 
heterocyclic bases containing a reactive methyl group. In con- 
nexion with our experiments on the reactivity of methyl groups 
in heterocyclic bases (T., 1922, 121, 2724) tlie interaction of the 
dimethyl disulphide with 2-methyl-4‘phenylthiazole methiodide 
(XII) and pyridine was examined by one of us and Br. J. L. B. 
Smith. It was found that both the cyanine {XIII), produced by 


(XU.) 


Me 

"NMel 


Ph'i 




muol 


(XITL) 


s s 

/\ch:cH’Ch:/\. 
Vli'l ''XlSIel MeN' — -i'Ph 


(XIV.) 


a reaction of type I, and the carbocyanine (XIV), produced by a 
reaction of type II, w'ere formed. These substances resemble in 
properties the compounds similarly obtained from the quaternary 
salts of quinaldine and lepidine, hut are less deeply coloured. 

We were exceedingly interested to find that there is formed in 
these condensations, besides the two dyes of cyanine and carho- 
cyanine type, the spirocyclic compound bis-2-ethylbenzothiazoline- 
1 ; 1-spiran (XV) described by Mills, Clark, and Aeschlimann 
{loc. ciL). 


The molecular formula of this compound, C\ 7 H|gX 2 S 2 , differs from 
that of the corresponding disulphide, CjgH 2 o 02 ^ 2 ^ 2 » elements 

of formic acid, CH^Oa, and the formyl group is actually eliminated 
in the transformation, for when the disulphide is heated vith 
phenylhydrazine the spirocyclic compound and formylphenyl- 
hydrazine are produced. There can therefore be little doabt 
that the formation of, for example, pinacyanole by the method 
described in this paper is to be represented as follows, 

disulphide. quinaldine ethiodide. 

C„H, + C 25 H 25 N,I, + 2H,0 r HI 

spiraii. pinaoyanole. 

the hydrogen iodide being fixed by the pyridine. 

The source of the central methenyl group in the carbocyanines 
(printed in clarendon type in formulae VII, IX, and X) would thus 
be one of t^e formyl groups of the disulphide. 
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Experimental. 

The following condensations of di-o-formylethylaminodiphenyl 
disulphide and pyridine with quaternary salts of heterocyclic bases 
containing a reactive methyl group were investigated. 

(1) Condensation with l-Methylhenzothiazole Elhiodide. — The eth- 
iodide (2-7 grams) and the disulphide (1*6 grams) were dissolved 
in pyridine (10 c.c.) and the solution was boiled for four hours. 
The changes observed agreed closely with those seen when a 
mixture of this cthiodide and benzothiazole ethiodide arc similarly 
heated in pyridine solution, and a similar crystalline mass con- 
sisting of a mixt-ure of the carbothiocyanine and the thiocyanine 
was obtained. These were separated by the method previously 
described (T., 1922, 121, 401) and 0-4.7 gram of each compound 
was isolated. 

(2) Gondensaiioji with 1 ; ^-Dimethylbenzothiazole Ethiodide . — 
The solution of the ethiodide (8-5 grams) and the disulphide 
(4-4 grams) in pyridine (50 c.c.) was heated for nine hours at lOO*^. 
The crystalline material which separated from the cold solution, 
together with that obtained by pouring the filtrate into an aqueous 
solution of potassium iodide and washing the precipitate with 
ether, was extracted with boiling chloroform. 5 -Methyl-2 : 2'-di- 
ethylthiocyauine iodide remained undissolved and 5 : 5' -dimethyl - 
2 : 2'-diethylcarbothiocyanine w as isolated from the chloroform 
solution as previously described (loc. cit.y p. 463) (Found : C — 53 0 ; 
H = 4*8; I = 24-12. C23H25N2IS2 requires C — 53*1 ; H = 4*8; 
I ^ 24*4 per cent.). 

(3) Condensation with Quinaldine Ethonitraie. — Quinaldine etho- 
nitrate, which was used on account of its ready solubility in pyridine, 
was obtained by adding to an aqueous solution of the ethiodide 
an equivalent quantity of aii aqueous solution of silver nitrate, 
removing the precipitated silver iodide, and evaporating the clear 
filtrate to dryness under diminished pressure. 

A solution of the ethonitrate (3*5 grams) and the disulphide 
(2-8 grams) in pyridine (30 c.c.) was heated at 100° for seven hours. 
A blue colour rapidly developed and the solution, after cooling, 
deposited a crystalline solid. This was collected after twenty 
hours and extracted with a little cold alcohol, which dissolved the 
tiiiopscifdocyanine, leading the carbocyaninc for the most part 
undissolved. A fairly sharp separation of the two dyes was 
obtained in this way and by adding to the alcoholic solution of 
each a concentrated aqueous solution of potas.sium iodide the 
corresponding iodide was precipitated and could be obtained pure 
hy crystallisation from methyl alcohol . 

1 ^ ^'Dkthylthiopseudocyaninc iodide forms orange- brown needles 
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showing a faint blue lustre, melting and decomposing at 285®, and 
containing no water or methyl alcohol of crystallisation (Found • 
G = 55-05 ; H = 4-61 ; I - 27-77. C 31 H 21 N 2 SI requires C 
54-78; H = 4-57 ; I - 27'61 per cent.). 

This thiopseiwZooyanine po^esses marked photosensitising pro- 
perties, its spectrograph being somewhat reminiscent of that of 
erythrosine. The extra -sensitisation extends, for moderate ex- 
posures, as far as about X 5500, and has a well-defined maximum 
at X 5280. The absorption spectrum shows two overlapping bands 
with maxima at X 4930 and 4610 respectively, the former being the 
more intense. The yello^vish- brown colour of the dilute aqueous 
alcoholic solution of the dye is discharged by the addition ol 
mineral acid. 

1 : 1'-Dietkylcarbocyanvic Iodide . — The ethiodide obtained from 
the less soluble nitrate was identified as diethylcarbocyanine iodide 
(pinacyanole) by the following characteristics. It formed small, 
lustrous, dark gi-een crystals molting and decomposing at 286— 
287® and not depressing the melting point of the carbocyaninc 
prepared in the usual way. It gave the characteristic absorption 
spectrum of pinacyanole. Dried at 100° /1 2 mm., the crystals lost 
6 25 per cent. C 25 H 25 N 2 l,CHg*OH requires CHa’OH — 6*25 per 
cent. {Found : I = 26-48. CggHgsNjI requires I — 26-46 per cent.), 

(4) Condensation with Lejpidine ^lihoniiraie . — A solution of the 
disulphide (7-1 grams) and lepidine ethonitrate ( 8-6 grams), pre- 
pared from the iodide similarly to quinaldine ethonitrate, in 
pyridine (40 c.c.) was heated for seven hours at 100 “. A deep 
purpIish-blue colour developed and a crystalline solid was deposited. 
After keeping for forty hours, the red solid was collected and 
washed with a little cold pyridine and ether (w^eight 3-4 grams). 
The deep blue filtrate w-as poured into an aqueous solution of 
potassium iodide, when a green solid w^as precipitated. This was 
collected, dried, extracted several times with hot benzene, and 
finally crystallised from methyl alcohol, from which it w^as obtained 
as lustrous, golden plates (yield 1*3 grams). 

1' : 2~DiethyUhio\BOCyanine Iodide. — The solid which separated 
from the original reaction mixture was a quaternary nitrate. It 
was converted by potassium iodide into the corresponding iodide, 
which, crystallis^ from methyl alcohol, formed bright red needles 
and was identical with the diethylthiowocyanine iodide formed bj' 
the condensation of quinoline ethiodide with l-methylbeuzothiazole 
ethiodide (loc. oil., p. 2006). It melted and decomposed at 283 
and did not depress the melting point of the previously obtained 
diethylthioeVocyamue iodide (Found: C“ 54-78; H = 

I »= 27-71. Calc., C 54-78; H ^ 4-67; 1 = 27-61 per cent.). 
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1 : V -Diethyl-4: : 4' -carbocijanine Iodide (Kryptocyanine). — The blue 
dye obtained from the pyridine filtrate, when recrystallised from 
methyl alcohol, formed prisms showing a golden lustre on some 
faces and a green lustre on others.* Med at 100'^/12 mm., it lost 
solvent of crystallisation and changed into a green powder. The 
pure dye melted at 253—254“ (Found: 0 = 02-45; H = 5-23; 
1 = 26-55. C25H25N2I requires C = 62-50 ; H — 5-21 ; I — 26-46 
per cent.). 

The absorption spectrum was examined visually by mp«.iis of a 
Hilger spectrophotometer, and was found to show a very strong 
double absorption band with maxima at X 6900 and 6930 and a 
weaker band with a maximum at about X 6400. The spectrograph 
obtained on a gelatino- bromide plate bathed with the dye is remark- 
able. Tlie strong extra-sensitisation is almost completely confined, 
for moderate exposures, within the limits X 6500 — 7900, rising 
gradually from either side to a w^ell-marked maximum at about 
X 7430. Addition of ammonia to the dye-hath enhances the extra- 
sensitisation, but the plate then shows some tendency to fog. 

For comparison, a specimen of kryptocyanine w^as prepared as 
described by Adams and Haller [loc. cit.). The product w^as not 
homogeneous and could not readily be purified. The absorption 
and the sensitisation spectra of the dye w-ere essentially the same 
as those of diethyl-4 : 4'-carbocyanine iodide, although the impurities 
present caused considerable fogging of the plate. 

Bis-2-ethylbenzothiazoline-l : l-spiran. — The benzene washings' of 
the crude 4 : 4'-carbocyanine gave on evaporation a colourless, 
crystalline solid (!• — 1-5 grams) w^bich after recrystaliisation from 
alcohol melted at 134 — 135“ and was found to be identical with 
the spirocyolic compound obtained by the action of phenylhydrazine 
on diformylethylaminodi phenyl disulphide. 

(0) Condensation with G-Dthoxylepidine Eihonitrate. — 6-Ethoxy- 
lepidine was converted into its ethiodide by heating for sixteen 
hours at 100“ with the equivalent quantity of ethyl iodide (yellow 
prisms, m. p. 187“. Found : I = 37-05. Cj^HjgONI requires 
1 = 37-02 per cent.). The nitrate was prepared from this in the 
same way as the quaternary nitrates previously used. 

6-Ethoxylepidine ethonitrate (4-3 grams) and the disulphide 
(4 0 grams) were heated together in pyridine solution (20 c.c.) for 
seven hours at 100“. The resulting deep purplish-red solution wa.s 
kept for forty hours and the colourless, crystalline solid which had 
separated was collected (0-7 gram). This melted at 134 — 135® 
^nd Was identified as bis-2-ethylbenzothiazoline-l : l-spiran. 

si showing a third crystalline habit was obtained from methyl 

coaol. It resembled brass shavings. 




^'-EikoxyA ' : 2-dieihjUhioi^ocyani^ Iodide ,. — The pyrid^e fiitrat 
was poured into an aqueous solution of potassium iodide and i 
red solid (3 grams) was precipitated. This was a mixture of i 
further quantity of the spiran and the thioisocyanine. The forme 
was removed by extraction with benzene and the dye crystallisec 
from methyl alcohol. A mixture of bright red needles and short 
dark red, lustrous prisms was obtained. Both forms melted am 
decomposed at 262'’ and ^vere identical with thiof^ocyanine previous^ 
prepared [he. cit.) from 6 -ethoxy quinoline ethiodidc and 1- methyl 
benzothiazole etbiodide (h’onnd : 1 ^ 25-53. Calc., I — 25*20 pei 
cent.). The corresponding 4 : 4'>carbocyanine could not be isolated, 
and had evidently been produced in very small quantity. Ifs 
presence could, however, be inferred from the deep blue colour of 
the aqueous pyridine filtrate after removal of the precipitated 
thioisocyanine. 

(6) Condejisation with 2-Picoline Etfionitmie . — A solution of the 
ethonitrate (5 grams) and the disulphide (5 grams) in pyridine 
(30 c.c.) was heated for seven hours at 100'’, The resulting deep 
red solution was poured into an aqueous solution of potassium 
iodide, and the precipitate thus obtained was extracted with hot 
benzene to remov^e a considerable quantity of unchanged disulphide 
and of the spirocycUc base which had been produced. The residue 
(0-3 — 0*4 gram) thus obtained consisted of the mixed cyanine dye. 

r : 2-Didkylthio-pseudopyridoc7jani7ie Iodide, 

C„H,<|~>C:CH-C5H4NEtI. 

— This residue, crystallised from methyl alcohol, gave the pure dye 
as golden-yellow needles, m. p. 265° (decomp.) (Found : C — 49*92; 
H = 4*83 ; I = 30*83. C 3 L 7 Hi 9 i!^ 2 ^S requires C = 49*76; H 4*63; 

I = 30*97 per cent.). The absorption spectrum of the dye shows 
two rather ill-defined bands in the blue between X 4000 and 4600. 
The deep red aqueous pyridine filtrate showed a weak absorptiou 
band at about X 6000, presumably due to the pyridocarbocyanine, 
which appears to be an easily soluble compound, and formed only 


in very small quantity. 

(7) Condctisaiioti of 4.'Plicnyl-2-methyUhio,::ole Meihwdidc wUh 
Di-o-fc^mylmethijlaminodiphaiyl Disulphide [with J. h- 
Smith]. — A solution of the methiodide (8*5 grams) and the di- 
sulphide (4*5 gi'ams) in pyridine (50 grams) was heated for fen 
hours at 100°. The solution rapidly developed a deep purple 
colour and, on cooling, a crystalline precipitate was deposited. 

4:-Phenyl-2'mf.thylbenzothiazoknylmethylthiazole Methiodide.—T^^ 
above precipitate, tw’ice recrystaUised from methyl alcohol, 
the pure dye as pale yellow needles, m. p. 270° (decomp.) (Foud 
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1 :^ 27-53; S= 13*92. CigHi 7 N 2 lS 2 requires 1 = 27-37; S = 
13' 79 per cent,). 

4 : 4! -Diphenyl-^ : ^'-dimethylihiazolocarbocyanine Iodide, — The 
pyridine filtrate from the mixed cyanine dye was jxjured into an 
aqueous solution of potassium, iodide. A tarry precipitate was 
formed which, extracted with ether and benzene, left a red powder. 
This, twice recrystallised from methyl alcohol, gave the carbo- 
cyanine as red needles with a brassy lustre, m. p. 244° (decomp, ) 
(Found : I = 24-20; S = 12*40. requires I = 24*58; 

S = 12*43 per cent.). 

One of us (W. T. K. B.) is indebted to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for a grant for which he desires to express 
his thanks. 

/^j^nivebsitv Chemicai Laboratory, 

Cambridge. [Received, September Wth, 1923.] 


CCCXXVI. — The Solubility of the Phenylenediamines 
and of their Monoacetyl Derivatives. 

By Nevil Vincent Sidgwick and James Acheson Neill, 

rHE boiling points of the phenylenediamines (ortho 252°, mejta 
287°, para 267°) not only differ widely, but are in an unusual order, 
the para -compound coming between the other two, and much 
nearer to the ortho. This peculiarity, which is found also among 
other amino-derivatives, but nowhere else {Sidgwick, T., 1920, 
117, 395), led us to measure the solubility of these substances, 
and of their acetyl derivatives, in water and benzene. 

Preparation of Materials. 

o-PAewy/encdiami?7e. lilade by the reduction of o-nitroaniline 
with cast-iron turnings and 2 per cent, calcium chloride solution, 
a method suggested to us by Prof. T. S. Moore, to whom we uish 
to express our thanks. The hydrochloride was recrystallised from 
water, and the free base twice recrystallised from chloroform in 
the absence of air; m. p. 103*8°. The meta-diamine was twice 
Crystallised from alcohol; m. p. 62-8°. The para-diamine was 
made by the reduction of p-nitroaniline or better of p-nitroacetanilide 
jrith iron and calcium chloride. Hie hydrochloride uas recrystal- 
AT water, and the free base twice from alcohol ; m. p. 139-7°. 
^ onoacetyl-diamines. Ortho : tAvice recrystallised from water ; 

144*8°. Meta : made by the action of acetic acid on the 
VOL. cxxhl 6 b 
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Table I. 


Solubility of the Pkenyleiiediamines in Water and Be^izem, 
Solubility in water. 

Meta. parn 


Weight 


Weight 

Temp. 

Weight 

, 

per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 
3-27 

B-Form. 

0-3® 

o-Forin. 

per cent. 
1-08 

Temp. 

3-6® 

4 05 

5 '85 

35-1® 

45-8 

8- 71 

9- 22 

14-3 

0-3° 

3-70 

9-85 

23*7 

11-86 

56-3 

12-64 

18-3 

4-6 

18-75 

49 -q 

18-72 

61-3 

17-16 

22-0 

9-3 

27-22 

59-2 

23-43 

62-8 

19-05 

23-1 



34-43 


31-55 

64-2 

21-21 

24*1 

11-7 

41-75 

69 -? 

46-81 

66-1 

26-17 

25-1 


.51 *80 


62-53 

67-7 

32-83 

26-3 

16-1 

59 02 

«0’3 

74-74 

71-3 

40-62 

27-1 

17-3 

70-03 

88*5 

88-36 

80 -S 

43-77 

27-1 


78-10 

95 '9 

93-83 

88-1 

49-83 

27-9 

18-7 

86-63 

1070 

96-15 

91-7 

56-51 

29-0 

19-9 

95-04 

1251 

97-72 

95-5 

61-94 

2D-1 

20-8 

1 00-0 

139*7 

100-0 

103-8 

69-63 

30*2 

22-7 



75-52 

31-5 

26-0 





79*15 

32-8 

28-7 





83-83 

34-4 

32-6 





92-32 

— 

43-5 





96-81 

— 

53-6 





98-40 

— . 

57-6 





100-0 

— 

62-8 




Transition point 36®. 


Ortho. 


Weight 
per cent. 

Temp. 

1-72 

22-2® 

3-13 

36-0 

9-35 

58*4 

21*06 

72-1 

31-43 

76-9 

40-95 

80-0 

49-47 

82-5 

62-05 

85-6 

77-94 

91*1 

90-04 

96-8 

95-12 

100*1 

100-0 

103-8 


Solubility in benzene. 


Meta. Para. 


Weight 


Weight 


per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 

Temp. 

102 

19-0® 

1-20 

59-1® 

2*84 

34-1 

3-25 

79-9 

7-43 

46*8 

9-67 

98-5 

9-75 

50-7 

20-14 

110-6 

19*36 

59-8 L 

33*32 

112-9 

39-04 

69-0 L 

41-04 

113-9 

50-91 

68-8 L 

49-10 

115*2 

61-60 

66 -5 L 

59-12 

117-1 

65*91 

64-2 L 

77-86 

124-0 

71-04 

60-0 L 

94-75 

135-5 

72-14 

58-8 L 

100-0 

139-7 

74*56 

55-5 L 


74-84 

54-7 L 



75-33 

53-9 



76-84 

54-1 



78-57 

54-2 



79-31 

54-7 



85-85 

56-3 



88-64 

57-2 



100-0 

62-8 




Crit. 6oln. temp, 69 •O®. 


Triple point. 
"oD 


5 B 2 
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Table II. 

Solubility of MorioacetylpJienyhnediamines. 


Ortho. 


Weight 


per cent. 

Temp. 

3-40 

7-2“ 

1205 

22-0 

22-32 

33*5 

31-95 

42*1 

41-64 

50*4 

51*73 

59*1 

64*10 

69-9 

71-72 

78*2 

79*22 

88*1 

85*80 

99-0 

93*23 

115-4 

100-0 

144*8 


Ortlio. 


Weight 
per cent. 

Temp. 

4*13 

29-9° 

11*21 

53*6 

20*24 

73*5 

27*36 

84*2 

35-27 

92-4 

43*04 

99-8 

51*50 

106*7 

65*12 

U7-8 

77*76 

127*5 

88*05 

135*2 

100*0 

144*3 


Solubility in water. 

Meta. 


Weight 
per cent. 

Temp. 

9*05 

48-7“ 

18*12 

82-9 

28*20 

110-1 

44-13 

132-9 

53-34 

144*2 

63*56 

156*3 

71-10 

167*0 

79*34 

181-0 

86*73 

204-4 

94*15 

235-8 

100-0 

279*0 

Solubility in 

benzene. 

Meta. 

Weight 
per cent. 

Temp. 

3-13 

56*5“ 

6-72 

107-1 

12-24 

163-2 

22-75 

228-5 L 

39-10 

263-4 h 

44*31 

265-5 L 

49-23 

265-1 L 

67*03 

257-6 L 

68-90 

227-8 L 

74*65 

201-9 L 

76*17 

193-4 L 

76*86 

188-4 L 

77-55 

185-4 

78*61 

187-1 

80-12 

190-0 

85-50 

203-1 

91-06 

221-9 

100-0 

270-0 

Crit. 8oI. temp. 266®. 

Triple point. 

77-5 

184-9° 


Para. 


Weight 


per cent. 

Temp. 

6*60 

66-8“ 

18-63 

86-3 

27*63 

92-1 

34*27 

93-7 

42*82 

96*5 

49-10 

98-6 

60-15 

103-2 

69-35 

107-1 

76-50 

112-6 

81-74 

119-2 

94-13 

144*0 

100-0 

160-5 


Tara. 


W eight 


per cent. 

Temp. 

7*15 

116*2“ 

17*36 

180*8 L 

30-12 

187-8 L 

41-23 

186*3 L 

51-70 

181*3 L 

59-95 

170-0L 

63*07 

163*5 L 

67*66 

155*9 L 

71*05 

150*1 L 

72-71 

147-1]. 

73-90 

146-8 L 

74-62 

147-3 

75-42 

147-7 

76*85 

148-2 

78*41 

148-7 

80-70 

149-8 

86*14 

1.52-0 

93*82 

150-8 

100*0 

100-5 


Crit, sol. temp. loiS'’. 


Triple point. 
74-0 H6-8’ 


with a tube lay always on the o£*curve ; but if the tube was 
with ice and salt, and the solubility redetermined, it gave a point 
on the (stable) curve. 

Measurements with the o- and diamines at temperatures a 
80 ® were difficult on account of the darkening of the liquid, 
was not wholly prevented by filling the tubes with hydrogen- ^ J 
such difficulty occurred with the acetyl derivatives, for whici ^ely 
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high temperatures could be reached by the use of specially thick 
sealed bulbs, the observer being protected by a plate-glass screen. 

The results are given in Tables I and IX, and plotted on Figs. 1 
and 2, the concentrations being expressed in grams of amine to 
100 grams of solution. Two -liquid points are marked L, and 
metastable points with an asterisk. 

The nominal heats of solution, given in Table JIT, are calculated 

S RT T 

by means of the usual formula Q = log, ^ ^ . Since none 

of these compounds forms two liquid layers with water, the 
heats of solution were calculated for the water curves as well as 
for those in benzene. The values obtained for water are not 
comparable with those in benzene, on account of the uncertainty 
as to the molecular weight of the water, which was assumed to 
be 18, but is no doubt larger than this, and is affected both by 
the concentration and by the temperature. But they are com- 
parable with one another, and enable us to form an approximate 
idea of the relative miscibility of the different isomcrides with 
water. The values in benzene have also been calculated for those 
substances which do not form two liquid layers with this solvent ; 
when this occurs, the nominal heat of course becomes infinite. 

Table III. 


Nominal Heats of Solution in Water {in hgr,-cals,). 


Mean mols. 


Diammes. 


Acetyl -diaminpe. 

per cent. 

Ortho. 

Meta (a). 

Meta {$). 

Para. 

Ortho. 

Meta. 

Para 

95 

3*64 

2*55 


5 *85 

5*13 

6*96 

7*79 

85 

6*28 

4*17 

- - 

6*35 

5*04 

6*92 

8*23 

75 

8*69 

4*52 

— 

.5*22 

4*23 

7*22 

9*38 

05 

9*82 

7*45 


6*66 

5*01 

6*95 

9*57 

55 

7-51 

5*79 


6*50 

5*88 

6*33 

9 '88 

45 

10*69 

8*23 

14-0 

8*85 

6*12 

6 *86 

9*10 

35 

33*8 

10*3 

26*0 

8*01 

6*30 

6 -36 

8*91 

25 

31*3 

17*5 

36*9 

10*4 

8*29 

6*52 

10*4 

15 

92*8 

22*8 

36*5 

11 1 

5-39 

6*24 

12*6 

7*5 

.52 *'* 

28*5 

GO'S 

11*0 

9 -48 

C-02 

30*1 


J^aminal Heats of Solution in Be?i:ene. 


Mean mols. 


Diamines. 


A cetyl -diamine. 

per cent. 

Ortho. 

Meta. 

Para. 

Ortho. 

95 

5*03 

5*83 

5-08 

7-52 

85 

6*93 

8*50 

7*93 

8*56 

75 

10*1 

14-3 

9-61 

9*10 

Of) 

12*1 

Ini, 

12*<i 

7*90 

50 

17*2 


lS*o 

S*75 

45 

22*4 


30*5 

8*29 

35 

23*0 


61*4 

9*64 

25 

22*4 


8.7*5 

8*87 

l5 

10*3 


20*3 

6*44 

7*5 

— 


18*1 

7*57 
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Discussion of Remits. 

The results show that these substances are not only abnormal, 
but have marked peculiarities of their own. Their behaviour in 
benzene can be compared by means of the critical solution tern, 
peratures, which can be observed directly for three of the com- 
pounds (m-diamine, m- and jj-acetyldiamine) and for the other 
three can be calculated approximately by the rule of Flaschner 
and Rankin {Sitzu7}risher. K. Akad. TFiss. Wien^ 1909, 118 , lib, 
695). This rule states that the slope of the S-L solubility curve 
(increase in weight per cent, solute for 1° rise of temperature) 
at 40 per cent, solute, multiplied by the difference in degrees 
between the S-L and the L-L curves at this concentration, is equal 
to a constant, the value of which for benzene was found (Sidgwick 
and Ewbauk, T., 1921, 119 , 991) to be 190. In water, the increase 
of Q, the nominal heat of solution, affords a method of comparison. 
The values so obtained are as follows (calculated critical solution 
temperatures are enclosed in brackets) : 

Diamines. 



Ortho. 

Meta. 

Para. 

Crit. sol, temp, in benzene.. 

(1B°) 

69“ 

m 

Increase of Q in water 

89-1 

a 25-9 

5-2 



;8 68-2 


Boiling point (760 mm.) 

252“ 

287“ 

267“ 


Acefyl-diamines. 




Ortho. 

Meta. 

Para. 

Crit, sol. temp, in benzene.. 

(-SO") 

266“ 

188“ 

Increase of Q in water 

5-? 

0 

22'3 


The usual behaviour of abnormal isomerides is that in benzene the 
ortho is the most miscible (lowest crit. sol. temp, and smallest increase 
in Q) and the para the least miscible, the meta coming near the 
para : and that in water these relations are reversed. The peculi- 
arities of these amino -compounds are of two kinds, (1) the excep- 
tional position of the meta-series and (2) the anomalous behaviour 
of the acetyl compounds in water. Disregarding the latter for the 
moment, the relation of ortho to para is what we should expect; 
the ortho -series is the more volatile, the more soluble in benzene, 
and the less soluble in water. The meta -diamine is exceptional 
in that its solubility in benzene and in water comes nearer to that 
of the ortho than is usual ; its volatility also, instead of being 
greater than that of the para, is less. The meta'acetyl-diarnin^ 
is less soluble in benzene than the para, whereas we should expec 
it to be mop so. The behaviour of the acetyl derivatives in 
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is wholly anomalous; instead of getting the order of solubilities 
we get 

The fact that the para-diamine is more volatile than the meta 
is to be noticed. It has already been pointed out (Sidgwick, loc. 
cit) that this behaviour is confined to compounds in which at 
least one substituent is an amino- or substituted amino-group, 
the only observed cases being those in which the substituents are 
CH3,N(CH3)2; CH3,N(C2H5)2; C1,N(CH3)2; N(CH3)2, 

N(CHg) 2 ; and NHg with NH,, NH-CHg, NH-CgHg, N(CH,) 2 , and 

The phenylenediamines are the most basic compounds which 
have had their solubilities examined from this point of view, and 
this may well be the cause of some of their peculiarities. The 
remarkable behaviour of the diamines and their acetyl derivatives 
in water is no doubt connected with the power of the amino-groups 
to form stable hydrates. This would not, however, explain their 
behaviour in benzene, or their anomalous volatility, which seem to 
point to association in the pure liquid. , 

Dyson Pebbins Laboratobv, 

Oxford. [ Receive - d , October 11^^, 1923.] 


CCCXXVII.— TAe Solubility of the Hydroxybenzalde- 
hydes and the Hydroxytohvaldehydes. 

By Nevil Vixcext Sidgwick and Kric Xewmarch Allott. 

The hydroxybenzaldehydes are already known to differ widely in 
boiling point, which is an indication of abnormality, but their 
behaviour has not been examined in detail. In this paper, the 
solubilities of these substances and of three of the hydro xytolu- 
aldehydes are recorded and discussed. The preparation of a new* 
hydroxytolualdehyde (CHO : OH : CHg = 1 : 3 : 4) is also described. 

Preparation of Materials. 

Sahcylaldehyde. — This was redistilled, and the fraction boiling 
at l96*5°/760 nun. was used. 

^'HydroxybenzaldeJiyde . — Prepared from benzaldehyde by nitra- 
fion, reduction, and diazotisation (Meister, Lucius, <fe Briining, 

R.-P. 66241; Friediander, III, 61) : after recrystallisation from 
oeuzene it melted at 106-0° (corr.). 

V-Hydroxybenzaldehyde . — Recrystallised from water and dried on a 
^vater-bath. It melted at 116*0° (corr.). Previous observers give 
values from 115° to 118°, 
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Hydroxytohaldekydes.—The aldehydes CHO : OH : CH^ = 1 : 2; 5, 
1*4*5 1:4:6 (the substituents are arranged in the order ot their 
influMce on the solubility) were prepared from the three oresola 
by the Tiemann-Reimer reaction (Tiemann and S^otton, Rer , 
1878 11 , 770) and were purified as follows. 1:2:5: Recr^talhsed 
from aloohol until its m. p. was constant at 55-1'^ (corr.) ; Tiemann 
and Schotten give 56°. 1:4:5: R^crystallised from water and 

benzene* m. p. 117*4° (corr.). Tiemann and Schotten give 115 ; 
Stemknn L Berchelmann (Ber., 1898, 31 , 1765) grve I18=. 

1 • 4 ■ G ’ ^fter repeated crystallisation from water and benzeni^ 
it melted '(not sharply) at 108-9“ (corr.); Tiemann and Sehottm 
and Gattermann and Berchelmann give 110“. Further recrystallis- 

ation did not alter the m. p. ^ 

4s the yields in the Tiemann-Reimer reaction are always small, 
attempts were made to discover better methods of preparation bet 
without success. For example. Moritz and Wolffenstem [Eer., 
18P9 32 433 2533), in oxidising benzene hydrocarbons with 

uotakium persulphate, obtained small quantities of aldehydes as 
bv-products ; and it seemed possible that by treating the tohl 
ester with enough persulphate for complete oxidation to the akle- 
hvde a reasonable yield of the latter might be obtained. It was 
found, however, that after treating o-tolyl acetate in this way, 
most of the ester was recovered unchanged, and the only oxidation 
nroduct isolated was a small quantity of a substance giving a 
phenylhydrazone which melted at 220“, and had a composition 
corresponding to the formula a,H 330 ,,N, (Found : C = 4i-i. 

H = 5-99; N == 17-7. Calc., C = 46-8; H=-^o-9-; N-lr.i 

per cent.) ; this was not further examined. , ^ ^ 

HydroxytoluaUehyde 1:3:4 (‘l.Hydroxy-vtoluaUeliydt).--^m^ 
no isomeride with the hydroxyl in the meta-position to the aWr- 
hvde group is known, this substance was prepared from p-toa- 
aldehyde-. The aldehyde was nitrated in the usual way (Handi 
and Bianehi. Ber., 1899, 32, 1288), and the nitro-compound (obtained 
in fairly good yield) reduced as described by Meister, ’ 

Briining (D.R.-P. 66241, 62950). The only successful method was 
to add the bisulphite solution of the aldehyde to a boiling em:. 
sulphate solution, and run in a solution of sodium car • 
EvL then a large amount of unchanged mtroaldehyde ^r^ 
covered. On diazotisation and concentration of the soli . 
smaU amount of the new hydroxyteduaUehyde was obtame ^ 

yellow needles melting at ^ 

i^trof ‘ the yield, the solubility of this aldehyde was tot 
measured. 
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Determiruition of Solubilities. 

These were measured synthetically in sealed bulbs. The results 
are given in Tables I and II, the concentrations being expressed in 
grams per 100 grams of solution. The points at which a second 
liquid phase separates are marked L, those at which solid benzene 


Fiq. 1. 



SolubUUics in, water. 

^ydroxybenzcUdehydes : Ortho —O— A/cta — -t— - 
^y^'^^oxytoluaidthydee : 1 : 2:5 — 1 : 4:5 ^ - 


Para — x — 
1:4:6 — x — 


separates B, and the metastablc points uith an asterisk. Tlie 
l^su ts are plotted on Figs. 1 and 2. The nominal heats of solution 
in benzene, calculated on the usual formula 


given in Table III. 


RTT^ 

T~l\^ 


5 B* 




: THE SOLTTBILITY OF THE 
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Discussion of Res^ilts, 

It is obvious that the hydroxybenzaldehydes form a highly 
abnormal group of compounds. Their relations ^ 

closely those of the nitrophenols (Sid^ck, 

T, 1915, 107, 1202; Sidgwick and Aldous, T., 19^1, awi) 


Fig. 2. 



Solubilities in benzetic. 
Ortho —0— ■ 


--f— 


Para —'A— 
1:4:6 —X- 


Uydroxyhenzald^ydei 

HydroTcytolualdehydes . - 

and those of the hydroxybenzoic acids (Sid^k and 
T.. 1921, m 979). The ;ese“Wance to 

pecuUar interest, since Hantzsch (£f. ’ ’ ’ ^ gi.oups of 

toected attention to the resemblance between these tw gi 

compounds in their power of forming ^Sidg«kk 

T^ effect of the methyl group is the same as was fo 
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and Ewbank, loc. cit.) in the comparison of the hydroxybenzoic and 
the hydroxytoluio acids; its introduction always diminishes the 
solubility in water, but its influence is little affected by its position 
on the ring, and is wholly subordinate to that of the relative position 
of the two active groups. These facts are illustrated by the follow- 
ing table, giving the critical solution temperatures of those com- 
pounds in water , values in brackets are indirectly determined, and 
are only roughly accurate. The compounds are classified by the 
relative positions of the two active groups. 


Critical solution temperatures in water. 


Substituents. 

Ortho. 


Meta. 

Para. 

m„OK 

.... >200^ 


98-7^ 

92-8° 

CHO,OH 

.... >200 


66-2 

04-4 

CHO.OH.CHa 

.... >200 



125 (1:4:0) 

C02H,0H 

89-5 


V. lou- 

13G-8 (1:4:5) 
V . low 

CO-H,OH,CH8 

153-0 (1 : 2 
14.5-2 (1:2; 
142-8 (1:2; 

:3) 

:4) 

;5) 

(-H 9^) 

iir) 


The same resemblance is found in the behaviour of the isomerides 
in benzene as indicated by the heats of solution, the values for the 
ortho-compounds being nearly constant, whilst those for the meta 
and para show a marked increase with dilution. The amount of 
this increase (in kgr.-cals. per gr.-mol.) is as follows ; 


Substituents. 

Ortho. 

Meta. 


NOj.OH 

2-2 

18-7 

26-4 

chO,oh 


26-0 

45-0 

cho,oh,(:Ht 

2-3 


23-6 (1:4:6) 

C02H,0H 

8-0 

65 '6 

49-0 (1:4:5) 
69*8 

COaH^OH.CHj .... 

5- 5 (1:2:3) 

7-d (1:2:4) 

6- 4 (1:2:5) 

J5 '4 

29-4 


Auvvers {Z. physikaL Chem,, 1895, 18, 605) has measured the 
depression of the freezing point of naphthalene by the three hydroxy- 
benzaldehydes, and finds that in equimolecular solutions the effect 
is much less for the meta- and para- than for the ortho-compound. 
If we calculate from his results the nominal heat of solution of the 
naphthalene on the hypothesis that the molecular weight of the 
aldehyde is constant (which is as justifiable as the assumption 
hat the difference is due to the association of the solute), we get 
the following values for the heat of solution of naphthalene at 
molecules per cent, naphthalene in the three aldehydes, the 
^ he or 100 per cent, (heat of fusion) being 4*55 kgr.-cals. : 

Ortho 5-14 : Meta 8-34 : Para 11*5. 
bis shows that the partial vapour pressure curve for the hydro- 

5b*2 
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Table I. 

Solubilities in WcUer. 


Hydro sybenzaldehydes. 

Ortho. Meta. Para. 


Weight 


Weight 


Weight 


per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 

Temp. 

1-68 

85-8^L 

2-73 

43-0'' 

1-33 

30-5° 

3-59 

136-5 h 

9-38 

67-8 

4-34 

52-0 

6-34 

154-0 L 

11-0 

68-9 

8-32 

69-2 



19-2 

63-5 L 

13-2 

61-9 



29-2 

66-0 L 


62-8 L* 

90-56 

146-3 L 

31-9 

66-1 L 

20-7 

62-6 

93*20 

118-3 L 

40-1 

66-2 L 

„ 

60-5 L* 

97-13 

67-4 h 

43-4 

65-6 L 

26-6 

62-8 



63-9 

62-4 L 

,, 

62-4 L* 



65-1 

60-4 

42-2 

63-8 L 



83-3 

71-2 

49-8 

63-0 



89-0 

81-1 

60-0 

61-8 L* 



100-0 

106-0 

64-1 





76-6 

69-3 





88-8 

83-6 





100-0 

116-0 



Critical solution temperature. 




66-2^* 


64-4“ 




Triple 

points. 




50-6 

69-r 

46-2 

62-8“ 


6-9 27-4 


Hydroxytolualdehydes. 


CHO:OH: 

CHa = l:2:5. 

CHOrOH; 

;CHj = l:4:5. 

CHOrOH; 

:CHb=1;4: 

Weight 


Weight 


Weight 


per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 

Temp, 

2-52 

99-l°L 

1-09 

67-3° 

5-78 

56-8“ 

5-47 

156*5 L 


55-9 L* 

7-95 

85-8 L 



5-45 

99-3 L 

14-3 

116-3 L 

92-73 

137-1 7. 

16-5 

127-0 L 

34-0 

125-0 1 

96-09 

87-7 L 

23-5 

133-5 L 

44-6 

124-5 L 

100-0 

55-1 

35-4 

136-8 L 

48-5 

121-1 h 



52*5 

127-0 L 

50-3 

78-8 L 



56*0 

87-2 L 

61-0 

69-2 



59-9 

79-6 

59-5 

69-4 



73-3 

80-3 

69-5 

60-9 



86-8 

91-2 

82-7 

75*9 



100-0 

117-4 

loo-o 

108*9 




Critical solution temperature. 




136-8'’ 


125-0“ 




Triple 

points. 

69 r 



56-0 

79-5° 

50-6 



3-0 


6-9 



carbon has the same general form as that which we have found for 
the hydros yaldch3^de. 

The volatilities of the hydroxybcnzaldehydes, so far as they ai"® 
known, arc what we should expect, the ortho-compound boiiiug*^ 
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Table TI. 

Solubilities in Benzene. 
Hydroxybenzaldehydes. 


Ortho, Meta. Para. 





■ ■ ^ 


- - — 

Weight 


Weight 


Weight 


per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 

Temp. 

per cent. 

Temp. 

0*0 

6-32°B 

6-29 

61-3“ 

3-64 

65*0® 

4-35 

3-65 B 

10-42 

67-1 

11-09 

81-4 

8-23 

2-15 B 

16-6 

71-2 

20-0 

84-1 

10-90 

1-00 B 

27-4 

75-7 

31-1 

88-7 

15-0 

-o-eo B 

40-0 

79*1 

46*0 

89-5 

20-4 

-3-35 B 

52-5 

82-4 

58-8 

93-5 

25-0 

-5-40 B 

59-5 

83-6 

72-6 

100-6 

31-4 

8-20 B 

77-2 

89-8 

100-0 

116-0 

39-2 

12-15 B 

100-0 

106-0 





Hydroxytolualdehydes. 


CH0:0H:CH3 

CH0:0H:CH3-1:4:5. 

CHO;OH: 

iCHj^l :4:r; 

0-0 

5 -32^3 

2-27 

37-2® 

4-94 

54-7® 

5 ‘56 

3-45 B 

7*08 

66-7 

8-19 

67-5 

11-50 

1-30 B 

11-7 

72-4 

17-5 

72-9 

17-0 

-0-60 B 

18-8 

76-0 

33-2 

75-7 

21-5 

-2-40 B 

26-9 

79-8 

7)3-3 

81-8 

27-4 

-l'0'ir> 

38-6 

83-7 

G7-5 

86-7 

34-0 

6-05 

48-4 

85-8 

71-5 

89-1 

41-7 

11-5 

63-0 

92-1 

100-0 

108-9 

55-4 

21-6 

73-9 

98-2 



G4*4 

28-0 

100-0 

117-4 



71-0 

31-8 





90-9 

46-4 





100-0 

65-1 





Eiitectie. 





23-3 








Table 

III. 



I^ominal Heats of Solution in Benzene 

{in hgr.-cals. ner 



gram-moL). 



[ean idoIs. 

Hydroxy ben zalde h j'de . 

Hydroxy tolualdehy de . 

per cent. 

ISleta. 

Para. 1 : 2 

; 5-ortho. 1 

: 4 : 5 -para. 

1:4: 6-para. 

95 

5-82 

7-29 

4*04 

0-30 

5-67 

85 

6-30 

8-06 

4*11 

6-58 

6 '54 

75 

8-07 

8-66 

4-66 

7-27 

7-36 

65 

.10-8 

9*73 

5-82 

8-69 

9*70 

55 

16-0 

11-8 

5-92 

9-62 

11-2 

45 

21-6 

18-0 

6*08 

13-9 

17*6 

35 

32*4 

25-9 

6-14 

18-0 

22-2 

25 

30-0 

62-3 

6-33 

29-9 

30-8 

15 

27-5 

48*6 

— 

26*4 

55-0 


96-5° and the meta at 240°. The difference is not so large as that 
^0 ) found with the nitrophenols, but is sufficiently striking. 

These three groups of compounds — the nitrophenols, the hydroxy- 
Idehydes, and the hydroxy-acids — show in a very high degree the 
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typical behaviour of abnormal benzene derivatives. They all 
contain two active groups, one of which is hydroxyl. In all cases 
the ortho-compound differs widely from the meta and para, which 
are Bimilar to one another. The ortho-compound is always the 
most volatile, and in the liquid state the least miscible with water 
and the most miscible with benzene. In every way, the ortho* 
compounds behave as the less polar, and the meta and para as the 
more polar. 

Dysox Perkins Laboratory. 

Oxford. [Received, October lltA, 1923.] 


CCCXXVIII. — A New Absorption Pipette for Gas 
Analysis. 

By Sidney Walter Saundpjrs. 

In most types of gas analysis apparatus, the glass-to' glass cor. 
nexion between the measuring vessel and the absorption pipette 
is made by means of wired-on rubber pressure-tubing. Apart 
from the inconvenience caused by making these connexions, air is 
alw'ays liable to be trapped in the junction, causing an error in the 
analysis, which may be considerable if several such junctiong 
have to be made. Part of these difficulties have been eliminated 
by Bone (P., 189S, 14, 154), who makes use of metal-t-o-metal 
joints. The apparatus to be described ^as designed to eliminate 
such joints, and thus increase the accuracy of the analysis. In 
the method adopted, the measuring vessel and the absorption 
pipette were rigidly connected together and mixing of the gas 
and reagent was secured by spraying the reagent through the gas, 

The diagram shows the arrangement for analysis at constant 
volume. The apparatus consists of a W’ater -jacketed measuring 
bulb, A, forming part of one limb of a U manometer, the other 
limb, P, being immediately in front of a glass scale. The gas to 
he measured is confined in A between the tap, L, and a blue pointer, 
0, and its pressure is measured by the manometer. Ijiie absorption 
pipette consists of two bulbs, JS and C, the capacity of each being 
approximately equal to that of A (about 110 c.c,), connected to 
each other by a piece of capillary tubing, constricted a little 
at the middle, and by a piece of ordinary tubing, N, drawn out 
to rather a wide jet at the end inside B. The remainder of the 
apparatus will be clear from the diagram. 

In order to make an analysis, the apparatus is filled with raercui? 
by raising the reservoirs E and F. The gas is introduced throng 
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J)^ th.6 apparatus being washed out by passing the gas into A and 
expelling it from A through K, which is then filled with mercury. 
Gas is then introduced into A and followed through the capillary 
tube with mercury from tap L is closed, and the temperature 
and pressure of the gas are noted. The reagent is then sucked 
into B through a piece of glass tubing attached to i). No glass- 
to-glass contact is necessary, nor is an air-tight joint. Having 
obtained the required amount of reagent in any air present is 
expelled via D; and to drive all the reagent into B, mercury is 
allowed to run into B from K, and tap M is closed. A now contains 


Fig. 1. 





gas, B reagent, and C mercury. The gas is then transferred to J5, 
the reagent being forced into C, and tap L is closed. After a few 
momente, th^gas will be in H and the reagent in C. If the mei-cury 
re^rvoir, i’, is now raised, the reagent is forced through A" (only 
a ittle will pass through Q) and sprayed through the gas, running 
own the aide of the bulb. F is then lowered, when some gas will 
pass through AT into <7, and the reagent will run through the 
cap ary and through the gas in C, causing further absorption as 
IS splaced, until all the gas is in B and reagent in C. The cycle 
■ ^ ^ repeated. This requires about three minutes. The gas 
transferred to A and followed through with mercury 
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from K, and the reagent is expelled through D. Water is then 
sucked into JB and 0 and, D being open, mercury is sprayed 
through it by raising F, ensuring a rapid cashing. The mercu^ 
having been washed, B is filled with water, and the gas washed 
and transferred to A for pressure measurement. No reagent 13 
ever allowed to enter A. The process is then repeated with other 

apparatus cannot be used as above with reagents which 
attack mercury, but it can be used as an ordinary form of constant, 
volume apparatus by filling B and 0 with meroi^ and closmg 0, 
For these reagents connexion must be made at D in the ordinary 
manner. An improvement might be made by replying the 
capillary « by a capillary tap. The absorption pipette can be 
employed with either a constant-pressure or constant-volume 

apparatus. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Mr. W. E. Garner 

for helpful advice and criticism. 

Physical Chemistry Laboratory. , , x ir,i iqo‘> i 

University Colleoe, London. [ Receivrd , October UtK 19-3.J 

-Reduction of m^Meihoxybenzyl Bromiit 
by Hydrogen Iodide, 

By John Bald^vin Shoesmith. 

In a recent paper (Lapworth and Shoesmith, T., 1922, 121, 1391), 
the ease of replacement of bromine in the three isomenc nicthox) 
benzyl bromides was considered from the point of ^ ‘ 

principle of induced alternate polarities. It ivas shown that Mhihl 
L halogen in m-methoxybenzyl bromide was less readily removed 
by alkalf than was the halogen in the 0 - and p-isomerides, yet J 
Jisomeride was the most readily attacked by hydrogen 
iodine being especiaUy rapidly liberated when 
bromide was dissolved in glacial acetic acid containing hyhg^^ 
iodide at 25°. The Uberation of free iodine was interpreted a 
Smtion of the methoxybenzyl bromide in accordance with the 

equations — 


HBi +I 2 


IBr + HI 
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Xbe quantity of iodine liberated corrogponded with that expected 
from such a reduction. 

The result, namely, that the lability of the halogen atoms in 
jft-methoxy benzyl bromide is least when alkali but greatest when 
hydrogen iodide is the reagent, is one that could not have been 
foreseen with the aid of any general principles enunciated prior 
to the principle of induced alternate polarities, and therefore 
was one to which the authors attached great importance. They 
had considered all other explanations of the course of the reaction 
and were satisfied that the preceding equation.^ were the only ones 
which could account for the liberation of iodine in the experiment 
with hydrogen iodide. Since the publication of the original paper, 
however, the conclusions were privately criticised on the ground that 
it had not been established that tlie equations given represented the 
true course of the reaction ; the assumed reduction product, namely, 
m-tolyl methyl ether, had not been isolated. In view of this, the 
experiments described in the present paper were made and the 
results are now communicated, as they remove any serious doubt 
which might otherwise bo entertained of the course of the reaction 
in question 

When m-methoxybenzyl bromide is dissolved in a solution of 
hydriodic acid in glacial acetic acid (046 gram of HI per c.c.), 
iodine is at once liberated. In an hour’s time the amount of iodine 
present represents complete reduction of the — CHgBr group to 
— CH3, From such a reduction mixture w-tolyl methyl ether and 
m-cresol may be isolated. The ether, which is obviously the 
intermediate compound in the scheme OMc'CeH^'CH^Br-^L^ 
0Me*CgH4Me — OH'CgH^Me, is demethylated in the solution with 
no liberation of irixiine. 

Experimental. 

A solution of 6*06 grams of 7«-methoxybenzyl bromide in glacial 
icetic acid, containing 0*46 gram of HI per c.c. (compare Lapworth 
ind Shoesmith, loc. cit.), the total volume being oO c.c., was main- 
tained at 25°. After the reaction had proceeded for twenty minutes, 
1 c.c. of the mixture was withdrawn and the iodine which had been 
liberated titrated in about 100 c.c. of water with standard sodium 
thiosulphate solution; 93*5 per cent, of the bromide had been 
reduced. Samples withdrawn after the reaction had proceeded for 
an hour and an hour and a half \vere identical and indicated that 
reduction w^as complete (97-5 per cent.) and the liberation of iodine 
had ceased. 

Separation of the Reaction Products . — The solution was poured 
into 200 c.c. of water containing 17 grams of sodium thiosulphate, 
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neutralised with solid sodium carbonate (during this operation the 
odour of methyl iodide was very marked), and then extracted with 
ether. The ethereal solution was extracted thrice with 10 per cent, 
caustic potash solution, dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate, the 
ether removed, and the residual oil fractionated. The main fraction 
b. p. 180 — 200"^, weighed 0-90 gram. Gn refractionating, 0*50 gram 
boiled between 175'’ and 185'’. This alkali-insoluble oil was w-to]yl 
methyl ether (b. p. 177°) and w'as further identified by oxidising a 
small portion with alkaline permanganate to m-methoxybenzoic 
acid, and by deraethylating to i^i-cresol as described below. 

From the caustic potash solution 0*70 gram of Tw-cresol, b. p. 
190 — 200°, was isolated in the usual way. It gave a bluish-violet 
colour with ferric chloride solution, and a precipitate with bromine 
water which crystallised from aqueous alcohol in white needles 
melting at 81 — 82°, alone or mixed with an authentic specimen of 
tribromo' w-cxesol . 

Demeifiylaiion of the m-Tolyl Methyl The 0-50 gram of 

ether obtained in the first experiment was mixed with 5 c.c. of the 
acetic acid-hydriodic acid solution and kept for five hours at 25^ 
No iodine was liberated. The mixture was neutralised, etc., as 
before and a small trace of the ether was still unchanged; 017 
gram of m-cresol was isolated and identified as previously described. 

No liberation of iodine took place when a mixture of 0-50 gram of 
methyl iodide with 5 c.c. of the acetic acid-hydriodic acid solution 
was kept for four hours. 

The author wishes to thank Prof. A. Lapworth for valuable 
suggestions re the communication of this note, and also the Eail of 
Moray Research Fund Committee for a grant which defrayed the 
cost of some of the chemicals and apparatus used. 

ChxmiStey Department, 

Edinburgh Untversjty. [i?eceii>fd, August '21th, 1923.1 


CCCXXX . — Organic Derivatives of Silicon. 

XXIX. Preparation, Properties, and Condensation 
Products of Di-p4olylsilicanedioL 

By Heebert Sheppard Pink and Frederic Stanley 
Kipping. 

The silicohydrocarbons formed by the action of sodium on di- 
chdorodiphenylsilicane are of such an interesting character (Kippwg 
and Sands, T., 1921, 119 , 830) that it was decided to study the 
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corresponding reaction in the case of dichlorodi-p-tolykilioane. 
In the present paper, the preparation of this di-p-tolyl derivative 
from silicon tetrachloride is described, but its behaviour towards 
sodium has not yet been investigated, as it was desirable in the first 
place to characterise the corresponding diol, SilCjH.-CH,) (OH) 
and its condensation products. ^ 

Di-Tp-tolylsilicanediol is easily produced by hydrolysing the 
dichloride, but its isolation is very troublesome, because like di- 
phenylsilicanediol (Kipping, T., 1912, 101, 2125), it readily under- 
goes condensation in presence of acids and alkalis, giving both 
open- and closed-chain compounds, corresponding with those 
obtained from the diphenyl derivative. When, for example, the 
dichloride is treated with water, it gives a glue-like mass of these 
condensation products : when treated with a 5 per cent, solution of 
sodium hydroxide, it gives a clear solution of the sodium derivative, 
but as soon as the diol is liberated by the addition of dilute acetic 
acid it begins to condense before it can be isolated. By following 
closely the method of purification which was successful in the case 
of diphenylsilieanediol (Kipping, T., 1912, ICH, 2121), the di-p- 
tolyl derivative is obtainable in needle.s completely soluble in 
a 5 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide and it can then be 
recrystallised in the ordinary way from various organic solvents. 

Two or three crystalline condensation products of the diol have 
been obtained up to the present. So far as can be established by 
analysis, molecular-weight determinations, and analogy with the 
diphenyl derivatives, the products are dianhydrotrisduxt-tolvUilimm- 
dwl (I), H0-Si(C,H,)„-0-Si(C,H-)2-0-Si(C;H,)2-0H, m. p. 141° and 


tnunhydrotrisdi-'p-iolylsilicanediol (II) -r \ 

' ' ^Si(CjH,)jO^ 

ui. p. 261°. A third crystalline product obtained in small quantity 
IS probably tetra-anhydroleirakisdi-p-folylsilicanediol, but possibly a 
mixture of the trianhydrotris and tetra-anhydrotetrakis compounds 
corresponding with that (m. p. 185-186°) obtained from the 
diphenyl derivative (Kipping, T., 1912, 101 , 2040). Attention may 
e directed to the results of the cryoscopic determinations, recorded 
telow, made with these conden.sation products ; although they difier 
lu e y rom the theoretical values, their very abnormality seems to 
■'“PPly evidence in support of the molecular formula respectively 
to the eoniix>iinds. 


Experimental. 


^ichlorodi 
toluene (I95 


-V-MyMicane, (C6H,Me)2Sia,.-A solution of p-bromo- 
grams; 2^ mols.) in dry ether (600 c.c.) was added 
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gradually to magiiesium (27 grams ; 2^ atoms) covered with etliet 
(100 C.C.), the reaction mixture being kept at about 10®; if when 
the reaction is at an end the solution is cooled to 0®, it changes into 
an olive-green, jelly-like mass, which liquefies again at 12°. The 
reagent was added in the course of one and a half hours to silicon 
tetrachloride (85 grains ; 1 mol.) cooled to 0®. Having been stirred 
during about eight hours longer, the mixture was heated on a 
reflux apparatus for three hours, the ether distilled, and the residue 
kept at 100® for three hours and then extracted witb ether in the 
absence of moisture (ICipping, T., 1907, 91, 216). On evaporation 
the ethereal extract deposited, as is usual, a considerable quantity of 
magnesium salt. After filtration, the browm oil was distilled under 
50 mm. pressure, the receiver being changed at intervals of 100" 
until the thermometer registered 300°. The considerable residue 
could not bo distilled even at 15 mm. and set to a hard, brittle 
non-cry^stalline mass when cooled. 

The small first fraction (10 — 100 ") contained traces of toluene and 
a little ^)-bromotoluene ; the second fraction (100 — ^200°) on re- 
distillation gave about 25 grams of trichloro-p-tolylsilicane, which 
passed over at about 125°, and liquids of higher boiling point, which 
were added to the third fraction. The third fraction (200—300“) 
was essentially a mixture of di-p-tolyl and dichlorodi-p-tolylsilicane, 
It gave on redistillation a small quantity of di-^-tolyl boiling at 
about 208®, which partly solidified when cold, and then a large 
fraction boiling from about 2 1 0® to 220® . The latter stiU contained a 
considerable proportion of di-p-tolyl, which could be partly removed 
by cooling the liquid to —10®, filtering rapidly and again fraction- 
ating, but even after these operations had been repeated several 
times, analysis showed that the product, which boiled at 225 — 226”/ 
50 mm., contained about 7 per cent, of di-p-tolyh* 

The .average yield of dichlorodi-p-tolylailicane in several experi- 
ments carried out as described above was 23 per cent, of the 
theoretical, and did not seem to be improved by varying the pro- 
portion of the Grignard reagent. Attempts to increase the yield 
by using the modified method of applying the Grignard reagent, so 
successful in certain other cases (Kipping and Davies, T., 1911 , 99, 
296), gave even less satisfactory results : there was a much larger 
proportion of non-volatile matter, which, treated with water, gare 
a colourless, non -crystalline solid partly soluble in 5 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution with evolution of hydrogen. 
products are obtained in the preparation of many alkyl and ar}l 
derivatives of silicon tetrachloride (compare Martin and Kipp^' 

♦ The boiling point of di-p-tolyl was found to be 168^’ (20 mm.), bS 
(35 min.), 181® (41 mm.), 188® (50 mm.), and 198“ (76 mm.). 
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T., 1909, 95, 314), but not as a rule in such large proportions as in 
this particular instance. 

Tridiloro-^-iolylsilicane (see above) is a colourless, fuming liquid, 
b. p. 210 — 215®. When treated with water, it gives an oily product* 
doubtless a condensation product of p-tolylsiliconic acid. 

Dichlorodi-y-tolylsilicane, b. p. 225—226750 mm., fumes only 
slightly in moist air. In spite of the difference in the boiling points,* 
its complete separation from di-p-tolyl is not easy, and being 
unnecessary for the immediate purpose in view, was not seriously 
attempted. 

Hydrolysis of Dichlorodi-p^tolylsilicane, — Preliminary experiments 
having shown that the decomposition of the dichloride with water 
gave a very unsatisfactory product, which, moreover, was con- 
taminated with di-p-tolyl, the oil was hydrolysed by adding it slowly 
to a well-stirred, ice-cold, 5 per cent, aqueous solution of potassium 
hydroxide. The turbid solution was rapidly filtered from the 
insoluble yellow oil (di-p-tolyl) and then immediately acidified with 
dilute acetic acid, which precipitated the diol in colourless, very 
bulky masses having the appearance of cotton wool : the precipitate 
was then rapidly separated by filtration and well washed with 
Mater. 

The filtrate contained a small quantity of what seemed to be 
jj-cresol. As this compound could not have been present in the 
fractionated dichlorodi-p-tolylsilicane and could scarcely have been 
jiroduced from the dichloride or the diol by the action of alkali 
(which would give toluene), it is probable that the fractionated 
dichloride contained some dichloro-p-tolyloxy-p-tolylsiUcane, 
formed from oxidised magnesium ;p-tolyl 

bromide. 

Another by-product is obtained in the preparation of the diol; 
when the acidified filtrate is evaporated to dryness, it gives a residue 
consisting essentially of potassium chloride and acetate, but which 
contains a small proportion of organic matter insoluble in water. 
This product is soluble in ethyl acetate or chloroform, and on evapor- 
Htion of the^ solutions is obtained as a brittle residue which does not 
melt at 360° ; possibly it is a condensation product of p-tolylsiliconio 
acid formed from the substance formulated above. 

halation of Di-p-ioh/hihcanediol. — The precipitated diol was not 
comp etely soluble in 5 per cent. j>otassium hydi-oxide solution and 
'• ea kept in a desiccator became very sticky and could not then 
M obtained from solution in a crystalline form. The roughly air- 
acet readily soluble in cold ether, chloroform, 

one, and many other .solvents, from all of wliich it seiwated 
* Seo footnote on prvvious page. 
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at the ordinary temperature in silky needles mixed with pasty, 
cauliflower-like masses; such deposits were obviously i^pme 

melted at 90 110°. After repeated failures to purify the mol by 

ordinary fractional crystaUisation, the method used to obtain pure 

diphenylsilicancdiol was applied. 

A solution of the impure substance m acetone was diluted with a 
small proportion of water ; on the surface of the milky liquid thus 
product, a skin of long, silky, transparent needles formed after two 
or three days' this was removed and its acetone solution again 
treated with water. These operations were repeated and as piiri. 
fication proceeded, the milkiness of the liquid produced by the 
addition of water to the acetone solution gradually diminished until 
finaUy a crystalline precipitate of pure diol was deposited and the 

supernatant liquid remained clear. . . , 

The milky suspensions from the diol contain mixtures of con. 
densation products : they will remain unchanged m appeamnee 
over a period of six weeks or more, but the addition of a little 
sodium hydroxide solution, dilute acetic acid, or ammonium chloride 
causes coagulation of the suspended matter, which can then he 

separated by filtration. . 

Di-p-tolyhilicaiiediol, (0,H,),Si(t)H),. crystallises in small, trans- 
parent prisms and melts at 113^-116°, according to the rate of 
Cting, with evolution of steam. It dissolves freely m cold acetone, 
chloroform, ether, ethyl acetate, or the lower alcohols, but is only 
sparingly soluble in cold benzene, carbon disulphide, or carbon 
t^Moride, and practically insoluble in cold j^trolcum. men 
pure, it is precipitated in slender needles from its cliloroform solution 
on the addition of carbon tetrachloride (Found : C = 6^3^ H ^ 
6-47; Si = 11-65. C„HiASi requires 0 = 68-.; H = 

Si — 11*57 per cent-)- 

It dissolves readily and completely in 5 per cent, aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, but the solution soon becomes turbid, e' en 'ih 
it is kept in a desiccator over soda-lime, and m the course o bo 

ho™ i.~tio.iiy iHo -h* rf ft. « « 

as a glue, from which the condensation products melting a 
and 260 — 261° Can be isolated. 

Attempts to methylate the diol with methyl sulphate “ Pj® " 
splution were unsuccessful ; the product consisted of tna ^ . 

^-p-tolylsflicanediol (p. 2836), the yield of which was pra, > 

theoretical. i\_The fiist ton- 

DianhydrolMi-V-iolylsUicanediol (i-ormula D- 

Mon pr.do.1 of ^ ... 


yet been characterised, a result which is 
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difficulty of separating it from the oily mixtures produced from the 
diol under various conditions. 

Pianhydrotriadi-p-tolylsilicanediol, the second condensation pro- 
duct, has also not yet been isolated from the glues produced by the 
action of alkalis on the diol, but it can be obtained in other ways. 
When the diol is heated at 100^ it liquefies in about thirty minutes^ 
and after three hours the loss of weight remains constant at about 
t-67 per cent., the calculated value for the loss of one molecule of 
water being 4*92. The product, which bocome.s opaque and brittle 
when cold, is dissolved in chloroform and the solution diluted with 
light petroleum (b. p. 70— 80°); after some time, crystals of di- 
anhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol are deposited, but the yield is 
poor and the mother-liquors contain a considerable quantity of a glue- 
like mixture of other condensation products, from which the com- 
ponents have not been isolated. Dianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol 
crystallises well from a mixture of chloroform and light petroleum in 
rectangular plates melting at 141'' (Found : Si = i2-34, 12-22 • M 
infreezing benzene, = 799. requires Si = 12-17 per cent, j 

697-5). This experimental result obviously indicates the 
presence of associated molecules and is closely comparable with 
the high values obtained in the case of dianhydrotrisdiphenylsili- 
canediol, which gave M about 750 (Calc., M ^ 613. Kipping, T., 
1912, Id, 2134) ; that the compound has the structure given above 
^eins to be clearly established by the fact that it is easily converted 
into trianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicaaediol (p. 2836). 

Dianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol is readily soluble in most of 
the common organic media, including carbon disulphide, hut it is 
only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol or light petroleum. Like the 
corresponding diphenyl derivative, it is not appreciably soluble in 
5 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide, but it is gradually dis- 
solved by alcoholic potassium hydroxide, being converted into the 
potassium derivative of di-p-tolylsilicanediol. It can also be obtained 
by treating an acetone solution of the diol with a very small propor- 
tion of concentrated hydrochloric acid and leaving the liquid to 
evaporate at the ordinary temperature. The glue dike product, 
^' ich is partly crystalline, is dissolved in chloroform and the 
so ution diluted with light petroleum ; frorii the crystalline deposit 
^ 1 C is ultimately obtained pure dianhydrotrisdi-n-tolylsilicaue- 
uiol IS easily isolated. 

'ii-P-toIylsilicanediol is heated at temperatures above 
> e OSS of weight is far more than corresponds with the loss 
at water (7-4 per cent.) ; thus after forty-eight hours 

it w ^ 17 ^ ^ sixteen hours at 110° 

as 7 per cent, and a constant weight had not been attained. 
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Similar results were obtained by Bobison and ^ppmg « of 

dibenzylsilicanediol (T., 1912, 101, 2149) and were attnbuted to 
the formation and volatilisation of benzaldehyde ; in the present 
ease the loss might possibly bo due to the formation of toluene m 
consequence of hydi-olysis by the liberated water 

Trianhydrotmdi-p-tolyUilicanediol (Formula II). "ae d^nhydro- 
compound just described seems to be stable at 100 but when 
heated at 150° it loses water and is very largely converted into the 
trianhydro-dcrivative. The glassy product thus obtained (ate 
heating during four hours) was dissolved in chloroform and the 
solution diluted uith light petroleum. The crystal me precipitate 
was further purifted by recrystallisation from ethyl acetate. The 
chloroform-petroleum mother -liquors on eva^ration gave only a 
small proportion of a gluo-like residue, shoeing that the tn- 
anhydro-compound is formed in approximate^ th^retical quantity 
Trianhydwtrisdi-p-tolyUilicanediol crystallises from warm ethyl 
acetate in rhomboidal plates, m. p. 261-262° (Found : Si = 12-69, 
12-60. CjjHjjOjSi, requires Si = 12'49 per cent.). 

The molecular weight in benzene solution by the cryoscopio method 
was found to be 626, 607, 637. These results do not agree with the 
theoretical (679) and, in fact, are much lower than those pvenby 
dianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol; the two sets of values however 
correspond closely with those which were obtained m the me of 
dianhydrotris- and trianhydrotris-diphenylsilicanediol (Kipping 

T. 1912 101, 2125) and therefore their irregularity d^ not cast 
any serious doubt on the suggested formulae : a senes of other 
determinations was made with the trianhydro-oompound by he 

imphor method (East, Ber., 1922, 55 [B], 
although fairly concordant, were even lower (5^560) 
obtained with benzene. Trianhydrotnsdi-p-tolylsilicai^^j « 
readily soluble in chloroform or ethyl acetate, very J 

in cold-acetone or ether, and practically insoluble m 
petroleum. It does not dissolve when it is heatr^ du g 
time with 5 per cent, aqueous potassium hydroxide, but it is hydi 
lyT^ by alcoholic potash, giving the potassium derivative of 

probable that the two crystalline compounds 
Lt the only condensation products formed from di-P-io'y 
diol under the action of heat, acids, or alkalm « "f [ 
varied conditions the diol yields a “^"^'derable i^ro^r^ 
orystaUine matter which is not appreciably ^ Jofthe 

altelis. In the hope of isolating some of the ™ ^ ,,etone 

series, the pure diol was treated with a trace of pipendine 
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solution. On evaporation at the ordinary temperature, the only 
product was a very viscous oil, from which, with the aid of chloroform 
and Hght petroleum, a small proportion of trianhydrotrisdi p^olyl- 
silicanediol was first isolated ; the remaining glue, left in an ice^chest 
with acetone during several days, gave crystalline deposits which 
consisted of triar^ydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol and a substance of 
lower melting point. After the former had been separated as far 
as possible by fractional crystallisation and extraction with acetone, 
there was obtained what seemed to be a definite compound melting 
at 186 — 187° which crystallised from ethyl acetate in long slender 
prisms (Found : Si = 12-45. M, in freezing benzene, 738, 737. 
^503^6^4^14 requires Si = 12-49 per cent. ; M 906). 

TMs substance is practically insoluble in light petroleum, carbon 
tetrachloride, or alcohol, hut dissolves freely in most of the other 
ordinary organic solvents. It is not appreciably changed by hot 
5 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution. 

From the evidence available this compound is probably te/ra*o/^- 
hjdrotetrakisdi-j^4oli/hilim7iedwl, but it seems not impossible from 
the relatively low melting point that it is a mixture (compare 
p. 2831), sufficient material was not available for further experi- 
ments. 

The authors express their gratitude to the Government Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society for a gi-ant in aid of the investigation 
One of them (H.S.P.) is indebted to the Education Committee of 
the^Nottinghamshire County Council for a grant which enabled him 
to continue his studies. 

U.mveksitv Colieoe, Nottikohasi. [/.V,e,-«<f, AiiguH 25 lh, 1923.] 


CCCXXXL — of Octoic <tnd Decoic Acids 
from Cocoannt Oil. 

By Rric Everard \V'alker. 

Some years ago the author required a small quantity of decoic 
iMf ” TT measurements, and a,5 at that time the acid 

its • Ti' material for its synthesis were diihoult to obtain, 
ctJri coeoanut oil was attempted. The difficulty 

«« T ^ ^**“^*"8 tins separation indicated that there 

believeT "‘'‘s gmmrallv 

in Cevlo^ K . ^“thor intended to investigate this matter further 
nnd as it " .‘^*’'®“mstanees led to tho abandonment of the work, 
ere js no probability of its being resumed in tho near 
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future, such information as is available is published in the present 

not-e. io«i- , 

G«orgey isolated decoic acid from cocoamit oil m 1875 by 

fractionating the barium salt. He stated that only traces of the 
acid were present which might be easily overlooked. In 1907, 
Paulmeyer (La Savon7ierie MarseiUaiset 1907, No. 78) fractionated 
the mixed acids in a current of steam. He found 0-25 per cent, of 
octoic acid and 19-5 per cent, of decoic aeid. In 1913, Elsdon 
(Analyst, 1913, 38, 8) fractionated the methyl esters and concluded 
that they contained 9 per cent, of octoic acid and 10 per cent, of 
decoic acid. The author’s observations do not support either of 

these analyses. . x r 

The first attempt to isolate decoic acid was by fractionation of 

the ethyl esters. The mixed acids (750 grams) were converted into 
the esters and fractionated. Only 3*5 grams (0*47 per cent.) of a 
very impure acid melting at 24-25° were obtained after a pro 
longed fractionation of the esters. 

In the second attempt 2*5 kilograms of the mixed acids were 
roughly fractionated under diminished pressure. All fractions 
between practicaUy pure octoic acid and practically pure dodecoic 
acid were collected and converted into the lithium salts. The 
product was fractionally crystallised from water. The readhiess 
with which the acids can be separated by this means is illus- 
trated by the following details of the fractional crystallisation 
of the lithium salts prepared from one portion of the distillate. 


Equivalent of acid. 

Istcrop 12 grams 218 (dodecoic ^id m 2 ) 

nron I (decoic acid lt2 2] 

Morop^s :: 147loctoioacidl44-l) 

In aU. 14 grams (0-58 per cent, of the original mixed acidb^ of 
the lithium salt were obtained having an equivalent of 174. 
was dissolved in 1500 c.c. of water and 15 per cent, of it was pre- 
cipitated as the barium salt and separated. The remainder was to 
precipitated, and reorystaUised from 75 P“ 

Lms of the clean crystaUine salt were obtained (0-2010 gram o 
decoate gave 0 0830 gram of BaCOj. Calc., 0 08-7 gram, q 

alent wt. 172‘6). ,.. ^0 

The salt was decomposed and gave an acid, m. p. • 
is a trifle low (Lewko^tsch gives Sl-S" to 31-4^ 
considerably purer than that obtained by Georgey a 
fractionations of the barium salt m lar^ vo um ^ 

water. One hundred and fifty grams (6-0 per o^nt.) of octo 
m p. 14-5°, were obtained from the same sample of mixea 
and^this furnished a good yield of pure acid melting a 
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Thus there cannot have been less than 6 per cent, of octoic acid, 
or less than 0-5 per cent, of decoic acid, and bearing in mind the 
readiness with which these acids can be separated by the method 
just described, it is difficult to believe that there can have been 
more than 1 per cent, or at the outside 2 per cent, of decoic acid 
in the original sample. This is entirely at variance with the 
analyses quoted in the first part of the paper, but is in agreement 
with Georgey’s observations. Whether this disagreement represents 
real differences in the composition of different samples of oil or 
whether the analyses w'ere inaccurate cannot be stated definitely. 
The author had hoped to settle this point by analyses of oils from 
different sources in India and Ceylon, but these analyses were not 
completed. So far as the author is aware, no one has separated 
pure decoic acid from cocoanut oil in quantities which would 
indicate its presence in anything approaching 10 or 20 per cent, 
in the original sample. 

The author desires to thank Professor Lowry for permitting 
him to carry out this w^ork in his laboratories. 

{Received^ September 24#A, 1923.] 


CCCXXXII . — Suhstitution . in Vicinal Trisubstituted 
Benzene Derivatives. Part II. 

By William Davies and Leon Rubenstein. 

h Part I (Davies, this vol., p. 1575), a preliminary attempt was made 
to ascertain from the position of nuclear substitution in substances 
of type (1), whether the conception of intermediate formation 
of an additive compound of the reactant ^vith one or more of 
the ethereal oxygen atoms can bo used as a guide in predicting 
position of substitution. If the hypothesis of addition pre- 
ceding substitution is correct, it is to be expected that the oxygen 
attached to will be prevented by the well-known hindering effect 
ot to adjacent groups from forming sucli an intermediate compound, 
a at case -ORj will have no directing influence, and the substitu- 
lon ng place -will be in the para-i)osition (since the directing 
nuuence of an aldehyde group is almost negligible compared with 
tliA ^^^yloxy-group) to -^OR, which is spatially free to form 
compound. As previously pointed out, this view 
aldfhv^ ^ nitration of 2 : 3-dimethoxybenz- ' 

thf' / V substitution takes place apparently entirely in 
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The point at issue has been further investigated by examining 
the effect of substitution when R and R^ are alternately methyl 
and ethyl, and when they are both ethyl radicles. In the case 
where R and Rj are different, the value of this method is more open 
to doubt, since the two groups (quite independently of questions 
of mechanism of reaction) may differ considerably in orientating 
power. Professor Robinson, however, to whom one of us (W. I),] 
is much indebted for suggestions on these and kindred problems, 
has informed us {private communication) that in 2 -ethoxy anisole 
one group is not much more powerfully directive than the other. 
Consequently, information is to be obtained bearing on the problem 
under discussion when R and Rj are methyl and ethyl, as well as 
when they are both ethyl radicles. 


OR 

OEt 

OEt 

OEt 


/^OMe 

/Nomo 


1 ICHO 1 

\/ 


o.^nI^^cho 

y Jcuo 

(t-) 

(11.) 

(III.) 

(XV.) 

OMe 

OAIe 

OMe 

OMe 

/^OEt 1 

r^^.OEt 

4- /\0Et 

0.,nI^^CH0 

/'\0H 

l^^CHO 1 

NO. 

o.h:l.^yCHo 

(V.) 

(VT.) 

(VIT.) 

(VIII.) 


In the nitration of 2-methoxy-3*ethoxybenzaIdeliyde (Davief^, 
Joe., c-it., p. 1590), a mixture of tw'o isomerides is formed ot which 
(III) is probably the chief, as it can be isolated in about 4tt per cent, 
jdcld, w'hilst (lY) cannot be isolated as such in a pure condition. A 
similar result is obtained by the nitration of ^-meihox}/-2-eihoxybciU‘ 
aldekijdeiV), when the two isomerides (VI) and (VII) are produced. 
The proportions are very difficult to ascertain, but 5-nitro-3’ 
methoxy-2-ethoxybenzaldehyde (VII) is the only one to be obtained 
in a pure state, and when the nitration product is oxidi-sed, the acid 
corresponding to (VII) is obtained in a yield of more than 30 per 
cent. , even when the mixture of acids produced has not been com- 
pletely resolved. The constitution of (VIT) has been determined 

by the ethylation of 5-nitro-2-hydroxy-3-methoxybenzaIdehyde 

(VIII), the constitution of which is known (Davies, loc. at., p. 1^ )■ 
Both these cases furnished no evidence of the formation o 
intermediate compound (on the middle oxygen atom) being s m- 

cally prevented, and the nitration of 2 : 3 -diethoxybenzaIdehydo M 

accordingly been carried out. Here also a mixture o r .a 

of 0- and w-nitrobenzaldehydea is formed. In this ins ce, 
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not been possible to separate either isomeride from the nitration 
product, although the presence of each has been conclusively 


OEt 

/\0Et 

JCKO 


k 


OEt 
lOMe 


jCOJI 


OEt 

/\0Et 


NO., 


s/ 

(XIII.) 




\/ 

I (x.) 

(IX.) 'V 

OEt alkaline OEt 
I^NoH li.vdroIysi3 

'CO,H O.Ni \r.i 


OEt OEt 

/NoEt /\0H 

OjNI JcHO O-nI jcHO 


(XII.) 


COjH 

(XI.) 


(XIV.) 

OEt 

i'^NoEt 

jcO.H 


(XV.) 


proved. Tlie fonruiiion of the o-nitrobenzaldehyde derivative (IX) 
has been sho^vn, as in aO tho.so eases, by the production of an 
indigotin derivative by the action of acetone and sodium hydroxide 
solution. When the nitration iirodiict is oxidised, the main acid 
(XI) isolated from the mixture melts at 118®, and is converted by 
boiling Avith dilute sodium hydi-oxide solution into 5-nitro-2-hydroxy- 
3-ethosybenzoio acid (XII), the constitution of wJiich has been shov^l 
by its production from 5-nitro-2-methoxy-3-ethoxybenzoic acid 
(XIII). Moreover, 5-nttro^2 : Z-diethoxybenzaldehyde (X) has been 
s^thesised by the ethylation of 5-nitro-3-ethoxysaiicyIaldehyde 
(XIV), and the pure aldehyde formed gives on oxidation the 6-niiro- 
2 : ^-diethoocybenzoic acid (XI) mentioned above as melting at 118®. 
The proportion of aldehydes in the nitration product or of the 
acids formed on oxidation of this has not been determined. It 
must, however, be remembered that the conversion of these 
heavily-substituted aldehydes into the corresponding acids is far 
froni t[uantitative. The method of estimating the o-nitrobenz- 
aldchyde derivative by conversion into an indigotin has been tried 
m all these cases, and is far from satisfactory (pages 2845 and 2846). 

pioportion of 5-nitro-2 : 3 -diethoxy ben zoic acid formed by 
I e oxidation of the nitration mixture is large, however, and the 
experiment shows that the nitration of 2 : 3-diethoxybenzaldehvde 
does not follow the surprising course of that of 2 : 3-dimethoxv- 
henzaldehyde. 

^ 2 ^‘Diethoxybenzoic acid (XV) is converted by nitration into 
' ^'diethoxybenzoic acid (XI) in good yield, and no other 
men e has been isolated. This exjieriment is completely 

tpr nitration of o-veratric acid, whereby 5-nitro-o- 

^emtne acid is produced. 

^’I^arly that either steric hindrance 
not play an interfering role in the formation of intermediate 
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additive compounds with the ethereal oxygen, or else more probably 
that such preliminary addition is not necessary for nuclear substitu- 
tion to take place. It will, however, be noticed that in all cases 
some o-nitrobenzaldehydc derivative is forme(^, which may be 
accounted for on the unsatisfactory hypothesis that steric hindrance 
has been only partly effective. The fact that both methoxy- 
and ethoxy-groups are powerfully para -directive is the simpler 
and alternative explanation. To test this point, ^-ckhro-^mUhonj^ 
benzaldehi/de (XVI), in which the 3-group (chlorine) has a much 
weaker directing influence than tho 2-group (methoxyl), has been 
nitrated, when no trace of the o-nitrobenzaldehyde derivative is 
produced. The only isomeride obtained is Z-chloro^5-mtro^2- 
meihoxybenzaldekyde (XVII), which is formed in good yield. The 
proof of the formula assigned to this substance follows from the 
scheme, and from the fact that the corresponding 3-chloro-i)'nitro~2' 
7netkoxybe77Zoic acid (XVIIl) is almost f[^antitatively converted 
by alkaline hydi’olysis into S-chloro o-nUrosalicylic acid (XIX), no 
hydrolysis of chlorine being produced in the process. (For the value 
of this type of proof, see Davies, loc, c?7., p. 1578.) 

Thus 3-chloro-2-methoxybenzaldehyde is substituted exactly 
in the position which would be predicted from the knowledge that 
methoxyl is a much more strongly directing group than the 
chlorine atom. The present investigation, therefore, does not 
bear out the original conception of the possible influence of steric 
hindrance on substitution in compounds of this type, and, on the 
one hand, rather supports the view of Kurt Meyer and Sehocller 
{Ber.y 1919, 52, 1468) that preliminary’ addition takes place at the 
ends of a system of conjugated linkings, and, on the other, makes 
it doubtful whether in the nitration of alkyl aryl ethers, the 
common assumption of the intermediate oxonium compound is really 
justified. 
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This research, therefore, leaves the remarkable result of the nitra- 
tion of o-veratraldehyde (XX) unexplained. There are several 
authenticated cases extant of other remarkable and unexpected 
substitutions m compounds where two or more groups are adjacent 
For example, 2 : 3-dinitrochlorobenzene (XXI) is largely converted 
by nitration into 2 ; 3 : 5-trinitrochlorobenzene (Holleman Proc. 
Acad. Amsterdam, 1Q22, 25, 2a -. Chemical Ab.stracts, 1S22 16 4193) 

uhioh is quite inexplicable. Usually chlorine has a far .stronger 
directing power than nitroxyl, but the reverse holds in this case 
.igain, von Braun {Ber., 1916, 49, 1101) shows that changc.s in the 
substituent X (Me,CI.Br,OMc) in ortho-substituted dimethyl- 
aniline derivatives (XXII) cause great variation in the yield of the 
quaternary ammonium iodide (XXIII) produced, and that the same 
changes in X bnng about the same variations, at any rate of the 
same order, in the yield of the p-dimethylaminobmizyl alcohol 
derivative (XXIV). This furnishes a very good instance of the 


Cl 

' WO 
(XXL) 


NMe, 

x/\ 
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\/ 

(XXII.) 


XMC3I 
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NMe., 

x/\ “ 


(XXIII.) 


CH„-OH 

(.\XIV.) 

apparent cltect of steric hindi-ance on substitution, but its value 
is much diminished by the fact that the oxidation of the benzyl 
alcohol derivatives (XXIV) to the benzoic acid is affected in the same 
way by changes in the now remote substituent X. This unexpected 
result may be explained by the presence of a linking between the 
rilcj and (JHj-OH groups, but such an assumption raises debat- 
able pomts which are out of place in this communication. These 
and several other remarkable instances that have attracted our 
attention show that the juxtaposition of -groups in the benzene 

to takepire substitution 

derivatives, the formula 
o nhrll tbe new compounds (apart from the two probable 
nmtrobenzoic acid derivatives described on mges 2847 and ‘>849) 

benieE and 2 : 3-diethoxy: 

and has been isolated in each case, 

Sehvde a r’ ^\^°Y«rtible into a derivative of o-nitro: 
»sual wav M production of an indigotin in the 

dWkylSenirj’.u bromo-2:3- 

W ethylatin-r brom^ ^ P^°duced by methylating 

o romo-o-vamllm or bromo-3-ethoxysalicylaldehyde. 
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Now in the course of this research the nitroxyl in nitro-o-vamUin 
and nitro-S-salicylaldehyde has been proved to be in the 6-position, 
where it would be expected to go. There is consequently no reason 
to doubt that the bromine is similarly directed by the hydroxyl 
group to the para-position, in preference to the 4-p^ition. Ko 
instance of 4-substitution has, in fact, been encountered in the course 
of this work. Hence, as the bromine has been proved not to be 



in the G -position, the cumulative evidence is very strong that all 
the bromination products arc 5-bromo-derivatives. The scheme 
given summarises the evidence obtained of the constitution ol 
the bromination products of o-veratraldehyde {XX V) and of 3- 
methoxy-2-ethoxybenzaIdehyde (XXVI). Precisely similar evi- 
dence of the formulae of the bromination products of 2-methoxy- 
S-ethoxybenzaldehyde and of 2 : 3-diethoxybenzaldehyde is to be 
found in the experimental portion of the paper. 

The new compounds described are normal in behaviour. It may, 
however, be here mentioned that both 3-methoxy-2-ethoxy- and 
2 : 3-diethoxy-benzaldchydes are pungent sternutatory liquids at 
the ordinary temperature, and on distillation at ordinary pressures 
are partly converted into derivatives of phenol, migration of an 
alkyl group into the nucleus having taken place under these con- 
ditions (compare Claisen and hislcb, Anyuiltn^ 1913, 401, 11-)- 


Experiment a l. 

Nitration of 2-Metkoxij‘'^-cthoxybenzaldehyde (continued). 

A partly successful attempt has been inado to separate the o-ahro- 
benzaldehyde derivative present in the nitration product of -• 
niethoxy-3-ethoxybenzaldehyde (this vol., p. 1590). After remaiBio, 
for an hour at 0^ the nitrated mixture is iilbered, the filtrate di u ^ 
with water, and the precipitate (0-4 gram from 4-0 grams o 
aldehyde) repeatedly crystallised from methyl alcohol- 
fraction melting at 'J3-9G° can bo converted in very large a 
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portion into an indigotin derivative and on oxidation in the usual 
way is converted into a trace of 5-nitro-2-methoxy-2-ethoxybenzoic 
add (m- P* 177°), but mostly into the more soluble acid already 
described melting at 157*5®, which is doubtless 6-nitro-2'niethoxy- 

3 -ethoxybenzoic acid. 

The proportion of the isomerides formed in the nitration of the 
above methoxyethoxybenzaldehyde has not been accurately 
determined. The method of estimating o nitrobenzaldehyde deriv- 
atives by conversion into o-nitrosobenzoic acids by the action of 
ultra-violet light is not very suitable here, and conversion into an 
indigotin leaves* much to be desired, owing to oxidation of one or 
more of the nitroaldehydes to the corresponding acid during the 
condensation, and probably also to the formation of 7U-nitro- 
benzylideneacetone derivatives. The following is an example of 
the procedure adopted. The nitration product (2*5 grams), which 
is not kept in the presence of nitric acid when the reaction 
has finished, is dissolved in warm acetone (20 c.c.), 10 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution (9 c.c.) added, and the solution after 
five minutes diluted with water (70 c.c.), heated on the water-bath 
for an hour, and kept over-night, The indigoid precipitate is washed 
flith dilute sodium hydroxide solution and then with water, the 
total filtrate treated with excess of carbon dioxide and evaporated to 
dryness under reduced pressure, and the residue treated with w*ater 
(50 e.c.) (solution A). The crude indigo, after digestion with benzene 
25 C.C.), is obtained as a beautifully crystalline substance with 
uonze glance (1*05 grams; m. p. 270° uncorr.). The benzene 
solution is evaporated, the residue (1*7 grams) mixed with solution 
'A), to which excess of potassium bicarbonate has been added, and 
oxidised with dilute potassium permanganate solution. Even when 
1-5 grams of potassium permanganate are used, some carbonyl 
compound is still present. The reaction product is filtered, the 
manganese dioxide washed with a little hot water, and the filtrate 
concentrated and acidified, practically pure 5-nitro-2-methoxy-2- 
cthoxybenzoic acid (0*8 gram) melting at 108® to 176° being pro- 
duced. These figures show that about 50 i)er cent, of the nitro- 
aldehydes is not accounted for. This fact must be partly attributable 
to the excess of potassium permanganate used, which rarely gives 
even approximately quantitative yields of acids by the oxidation 
of pure vicinal aromatic aldehydes of this typo (see Davies, loc. cif., 
d591 ; this vol., p. 2847), This indigotin method has been tried with 
[the other 2 : 3-diaIkyloxybenzaldehyde nitration product.s, but is 
pry unsatisfactory. However, as considerable quantities of the 
P-nitro derivative have been detected in every case, the method 
pas not been further elaborated. 

VOL. cxxiu. 5 c 
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NUration and Brominalion of 3 .Melkoxy. 2 .etho=.jbenzaUekyde. 

t A aI' h, V> c c of water) is boiled during fourteen hours, 
^'f^o? thc sodium' hydroxide solution being added about evorj- 

Si IndS CaSzaro reaction is proventid from taking plac. 
S c Tof ethyl iodide are now added and five hours later mos 
StL a oil is Ltilled off, the product pouredinto water ex racted 
Sieteer and the ethereal solution washed with sodium hjdrox.de 
" over potassium carbonate, and evapor- 

f, ounLV ,Bd .t™..l.»ry, .ltho»gt 1~ » <J“ f ^ f"”!' 

beildehyde. Both these ethers, when distilled at ordi..»ry 
benzaWenya converted into derivatives of phenol, as is 

pressures, are p y intense blue coloration with feme 

shown by X of 3 .methoxy. 2 -ethoxy. 

“ya.. .-yE.i»in y i.1. -yl - 

V V riTiriiia-ybeiira/deAydc.-The nitration udx 

^ltrat 10 ^l oj ^-Meinoxj j trrams^ and nitric acid 

turo of methoxyethoxybenza dehyde^^^ams) 

T 0 "an/ ilteri'The f { 

N = 6-3. CioHiiO^N requires N - 6 - cem.^ ^ 

=g iri ribii^ - 

benzaldehyde derivative by •, the case with the niW- 

indigotin is even less satisfactery 2845). 

. J*. - - *'•' 
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as follows : 2 grams of the initial nitration product, melting at 
50 — 100® (from which none of the isomeride melting at 137® had 
been removed), are converted by oxidation with excess of per- 
manganate in the presence of potassium bicarbonate into two acids. 
The less soluble one (0*75 gram; m. p. 162—168®) consists of 
5-nitrD'3-mcthoxy-2-etlioxy benzoic acid (sec below) melting, after 
lecrvstallisation, at 169®. The more soluble acid (0-15 gram) 
separates from water in plates, m. p. 132®, and is doubtless %-niiro> 
‘^.meihoxy-2‘Cthoxijbenzoic acM (Found : equivalent == 240. 

b’loHiiOtiN requires equivalent — 241). When the mother-liquor 
is concentrated, a mixture of acids (0-4 gram) melting from about 
105® to 130® is isolated. 

Synthesis of r)-Nitro-ll‘mclhoxy-2-etkoxybenzaldehyde (VII). — 5- 
Xitro-2-hydroxy-3-mcthoxybenzaIdehydo (Davies, loc. cit., p. 1578) 
is ethylated with ethyl iodide and silver oxide in chloroform solution, 
when an almost theoretical yield of 5-nitro-3-raethoxy-2-ethoxy- 
benzaldehyde, m. p. 137®, identical with the product (m. p. 137®) 
formed by direct nitration of 3-inethoxy-2-ethoxybenza]dehyde 
(see above), is obtained. 

o-Isitro~'^~metkoxy~2-et}io:cyhenzoic arid, prepared by oxidising 
5-nitro-3-methoxy-2-ethoxybcnza]dehyde with potassium perman- 
ganate (yield 65 per cent.), forms minute needles, m. p, 169®, 
and is moderately soluble in hot and sparingly soluble in cold water 
(Found ; equivalent ~ 240-9. CjqHhOjjN requires equivalent 
241), 

Bromination of M ethoxy -2 -eihoxybenzaJdchyde (XXV I). Three 
grams of this substance are brominaled in the nay described on 
page 2849 (yield 3-35 grams). o-Br&ino-'i-7neilioxy’2-elhoxyhen2- 
aldehyde consists of colourless needles melting at S4-5®. The nitro- 
lenvative separates from alcohol in thick, colourless plates melting 
t 101®, turns greenish -blue on exposure to light, and is readily 
on verted into an indigotin derivative. 

The product of ethylation of bromo-o- vanillin (Davies, loc. cit., 
). 1586), which is effected almost quantitatively by ethyl p-toluene- 
iuiphonate and sodium hydroxide in aqueous ethyl-alcoholic sohi- 
ion, melts at 84® and i.s identical with the bromo-3-methoxy-2- 
Jthoxybenzaldehydc described abo\e. The position of the bromine 
itom in this compound is therefore established with some degree of 
certainty. 


ISxtraiion arid Bwmination of 2 ; Z-Diethoxyhenzaldehyde. 
w . '^'Bielhoxyhmzaldchyde, ^vhich is not easily obtained by the 
ylation of 3-ethoxysalicyIaldehyde by means of ethyl iodide and 
si\er oxide, but is readily formed in almost theoretical yield by 

5 2 
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the method used ia the preparation of 3-methoxy-2-ethioxyhenz. 
aldehyde (page 2846), is a colourless liquid with an extremely pungent 
odour and boils at 169°/37 mm. (Found: C = 67-5; H =:= 7.3 
requires C = 68 - 0 ; H =; 7'2 per cent.). 

Nitration. — Carried out in the usual way (2*5 grams of the aldehyde 
and 12 c.c. of nitric acid, d 1'42), nitration yields a light yellow 
substance which, when washed and dried, melts at 40 — 50°. The 
product is purified for analysis by dissolution in a little alcohol, 
reprecipitation, and thorough washing with water (Found; 
C = 54‘2 ; H = 5-45. O 11 H 13 O 5 N requires C ~ 55'2; H = 04 
per cent.).* It is thus clear that there is little if any dinitro^ 
derivative formed. The nitration product is partly convertible 
into an indigotin derivative in the usual way. 

Attempted Separation of the Isomerid-es. — Crystallisation from 
organic solvents and even from nitric acid is ineffective. The separ- 
ation by conversion of the o-nitrobenzaldehyde into an indigotiii 
derivative has been tried with the following results. The mixture 
of isomerides (2-9 grams) is converted into 0-4 gram of a pure indi- 
gotin (high-melting needles with bronze glance). The filtrate, 
when treated as in the method described on page 2845, gives 0-8 
gram of slightly impure 5-nitTO-2 : 3 -diethoxy benzoic acid (see 
below), melting at 115 — 117°. This method of separation is very 
unsatisfactory. 

The oxidation of the nitration product of 2 ; 3-diethoxybenz- 
aldehyde \rith excess of potassium permanganate in potassium 
carbonate solution results in the formation of considerable quantities 
of an acid (colourless needles, m. p. 118°), and of a small amount 
of a much more soluble acid consisting of small, compact crystals 

* ISote oil the Analysis oj Ethoxy -derivatives. — It was noticed in the course 
ol this work that nitrocthoxy- and especially nitrodiethoxy- derivatives (end 
to give low carbon and very high nitrogen values. For example, the nitration 
mixture the analysis of which is recorded above gave a nitrogen value of 
7 ‘7 per cent, when carried out as usual (calc., N — 5*9 per cent, for onenitro* 
group and 9*9 per cent, for two nitro-groups). The analysis was repeated, 
the tube being heated at a higher temperature (Found : N = 0*85 per cent.]. 
Accordingly, pui-e 2-tnethoxy-3-etlioxybenzaldehyde (0*1705 gram) 
analysed for nitrogen in the usual way (Duinoa's method with pure magaesitt')* 
and 2*9 c.c. of “nitrogen” were obtained at 19® and 758 mm. 
decolorised dilute potassium permanganate solution, being partly absor 
in the process, and very probably contained ethylene. Its 
be entirely avoided by carrying out the combustion at considerably 
temperatures than usual and using larger quantities of copper oxide. 
this way, no “ nitrogen ” was produced from the same specimen of 2-ine 
3-ethoxybcnzaIdehydc. The lowering of the carbon in , 

(where it is generally greater) in diethoxy-derivatives can 0 sim 
prevented. 
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melting at about 102'". This is very probably a more or less pure 
form of %-nitrO‘2 ; ^’dietho.rybenzoic acid, but has not been furtlier 
examined. A mixture of two or more acids is also formed. The 
acid, m. p. 118® (Found : equivalent = 253. requires 

equivalent = 255), when boiled for eight hours with excess of 
2iV-8odium hydroxide, is converted into 5-nitro-2-hydroxy-3-ethoxy- 
benzoic acid (Davies, loc, cit., p, 1589), and therefore is ^-nitTO-2 : 3- 
dielhoxybenzoic acid. 

5-Nitro-2 : S-diethoxybenzaldehyde, obtained in good yield by the 
ethylation of 5*nitro-2-hydroxy-3-ethoxybenzaidehyde by means 
of ethyl iodide and silver oxide, consists of pale yellow needles 
melting at 71°. It is converted by oxidation into the nitrodiethoxy- 
benzoic acid (m. p. 118°) already described, the identity being 
established by the method of mixed melting points. 

Nitratwn of 2 ; Z-Diethoxybenzoic Acid . — 2 : 3-Diethoxybenz- 
aldehyde (2-4 grams), suspended in 25 c.c. of a boiling 10 per cent, 
potassium bicarbonate solution, is gradually oxidised A\ith potassium 
permanganate (2-4 grams) in hot water (30 c.c.), the oxidising 
solution being added in very small amounts at a time. Even when 
this large excess of permanganate has been used, the pungent 
odour of the aldehyde is still perceptible. The acid is worked up 
Iji the usual way, when 1-5 grams of colourless crystals are obtained. 
1 : ^-Difihoxybenzoic acid melts at 55-5°, is very soluble in boiling 
water and moderately soluble in cold v ater. 

Nitrated in the usual way (10 c.c. of nitric acid, d 1-42), the acid 
(M grams) yields 0-75 gram of needles (recrystallised from hot 
water) melting at 118°. Beyond the fact that the melting point 
of the uncrystallised acid is rather low, there is no evidence of the 
presence of an isomeric acid. The acid isolated does not depress 
the melting point of specimens of the nitrodiethoxybenzoic acid 
(ni. p. 118°) already obtained. 


Bromination of 2 : ^-DietJioxyben -aldehyde. 

The aldehyde (2 grams), dissolved in glacial acetic acid (15 c.c.), 
18 treated with a solution of bromine (1-9 grams) in acetic acid (5 c.c.)! 

e temperature rises, and the reaction product, having been main- 
tained under anhydrous conditions for three days, is poured into 
wa er, when an oil is produced which solidifies after long standing. 

IS su stance (2-1 grams) crystallises from ethyl alcohol in long, 
nielting at 46°. The p-mfroph^nylhydmzom: 
rpH u alcohol, in which it is sparingly soluble, in orange- 

^^dehyde whe.i nitrated is 
C 41 1 Substance, light yellow plates, m. p. 110° (Found : 

’ " - 4*0. OjiHjjO^NBr requires C“4l o; H = 3-8 
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per cent.), which is readily transformed into a derivative of indigo, 
tin. 

The bromo- derivative of 3»ethoxysalicylaldehyde is ethylated 
by means of ethyl ;p-toluenesulphonate (compare page 2847), the 
product slowly solidifying to give 5-bromo>2 : S-diethoxybenz. 
aldehyde, identical with the substance described above which melts 
at 46°, The p-nitrophenylhydrazone consists of orange-red hairs 
melting at 206° {Found : Br = 19-5. requires Br = 

19*7 per cent.). 

Nitration of ^-Chlorosalicylaldehjde and its Derivatives. 

3'Chlorosalicylaldehyde has already been prepared by the reduc- 
tion of 3-chlorosalicylic acid (D.R.-P. 228838) and is described as 
a solid melting at 54°. The material required in this investigation 
has been made from o-chlorojihenol by the Roimer-Tiemann reaction. 
The yield is only 10 to 15 per cent, of the o-chlorophenol taken, partiv 
owing to the formation of a large proportion of S-chloro-p-hydroxv- 
benzaldehyde, which is non-volatile in steam. The required 
hydroxy-aldehyde is separated from the large amount of unchanged 
o-chlorophenol in the steam distillate by means of its sodium bi- 
sulphite corapmind, and crystallises from methyl alcohol in long, 
colourless needles, which melt at 55° and are readily soluble in the 
usual organic solvents. 

Nitration of [i-Chloro'ialicylaldehyde. — This phenolic derivative 
is not nitrated by a cold glacial acetic acid solution of nitric acid. 
The aldehyde (2 grams) in glacial acetic acid (10 c.c.) is treated at 
45° with nitric acid (0-8 c.c. ; d 1*42) in 4 c.c. of acetic acid, the 
temperature being maintained at 40 — 45° for a quarter of an hour, 
when crystals begin to separate. After an hour at room temper- 
ature, the product is poured into water, when 2*15 grams of thenitro- 
derivative, m. p. 125 — 127°, are obtained. *^-Chhro-6-nitro-% 
hydrojcybenzaldehyde crystallises from dilute alcohol in yellow 
needles, m. p. 129°, and gives a deep violet coloration with alcoholic 
ferric chloride solution (Found ; N 6*7, C^HjO.NOl requires 
N == 6-9 per cent.). 

3 - Chloro -5-njtro-2'met koxyben za Idehyd e ( X VII ) . — Th e methylai ion 
is conveniently carried out by Pur die's method (see below). Pure 
ether has been used as solvent in this case, the time required being 
three hours and the yield practically quantitative. When crystall- 
ised from methyl alcohol, the product is obtained in faintly yellow' 
needles, m. p. 90°. The melting point of this substance changes on 
keeping (Found : C = 44*4 ; H — 3-OG. CgH^jO^NCI requires 
C — 44*5 ; H = 2*8 per cent.). 

Z-Chloro-6~nitro-2’meikoxybenzoic Acid {XVIII).~The piece ug 
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aldehyde, oxidised in the way described on page 2849, yields an acid, 
colourless needles, which is moderately soluble in water and 
melts at 155'5 (Found . cfjuivalent = 231. COH0O5NOI reouires 
equivalent = 231-5). 

^-Chloro-2-methoxybenzaldehijde . — The mc^thylation of 3-chloro- 
galioylaldehyde does not proceed smoothly with methyl sulphate, 
but is almost quantitatively carried^ out by Purdie’s method. 
^.Chloro-2~mdhoxyberizaMehyde is a fragi-ant, limpid liquid, b, p. 
about 255'', which solidifies at 0° in colourless needles. It is readily 
oxidised to the corresponding acid by atmospheric oxygen, and the 
low carbon result in the following analysis is attributed to slight 
oxidation (hound C = o5-o \ H = 4*0. C,^H.^09C1 requires C = 

56‘3; H = 4*1 jier cent.). This ether is converted in the usual 
way into the corresponding t^-chloTO’'l‘ifneihoxybcuzoic acid, white 
leaves, m. p. 117^ readily soluble in hot and slightly .soluble in 
cold water (Found : equivalent = 189. C^H^OgCl requires 
equivalent = 186*5). 

Nitration of 3-Chloro-2-77ieJho.rybenrMj.dehyde. — This derivative of 
anisole is not nitrated by cold concentrated nitric acid, and even 
at 90*^ the nitration is very slow. A mixture of concentrated nitric 
acid (0*5 c.c. : d 1*50) and concentrated sulphuric acid (1 c.c.), 
cooled to —10®, is stirred vigorously while the methyl ether (1*0 
gram) is very gradually added. After being stirred for four hours, 
the product is poured into water, when it solidifies, and after washing 
and drying weighs M grams. Xo trace of an indigotin derivative 
is obtained by the action of acetone and sodium hydroxide solution. 

In order to separate any nitro- or diiiitro-derivativcs of o-chloro- 
anisole from the nitro -aldehyde, the nitration product is dissolved 
in ether, an almost saturated solution of sodium bisulphite added, 
and the mixture vigorously shaken. The bisulphite compound 
is collected after several hours, washed w ith ether, and then decom- 
posed with hydrochloric acid. The aldehyde obtained (0-75 gram) 
is recrystallised from methyl alcohol, from which it separates in 
pale yellow needles melting at 90®, and also at this temperature 
'vhen mixed with the methyl ether prepared from the nitration 
product of 3-chlorosaUcyIaIdehyde (page 2850). 

Nitration of S-Ckloro-2-7n€thox7jbcnzoic Ac/J.— This acid, like 
t e corresponding aldehyde, is not readily nitrated by nitric acid 
^one, but is attacked by excess of a mixture of equal parts of nitric 
^ concentrated sulphuric acid. 1'he temperature 

Staid be kept between 20® and 30° throughout, during the latter 
tb reaction by external heating. Five minutes after all 

into derivative has been added, the solution is jiouretl 

water, and tlie nitrated acid is obtained in almost quantitative 
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yield in colourless needles melting at 155*5° ; it is identical with the 
chloronitromethoxybenzoic acid already described. 

It is clear from the above experiments that in the nitration of 
3-chlorosalicylaldehyde, its methyl ether, and of 3-chloro*2-methoxy- 
benzoic acid, the nitroxyl in each case enters the same position 
relative to the chlorine atom. The position actually taken up jg 
shown by the action of alkali on the chloronitromethoxybenzoic acid. 

^-Chlo'rO‘ 0 -nitrO''Z-hydroxybenzoic Acid (XIX). — The preceding 
acid (m. p. 155*5°) (1-5 grams), dissolved in 40 c.c. of 2.^-sodium 
hydroxide, is heated on the water-bath for fifteen hours, and the 
solution acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, when a new acid 
(1*3 grams) is deposited. The filtrate contains no trace of chloride. 
The acid, freed from inorganic material by conversion into its 
sodium salt or by dissolution in ether, in which it is very soluble, 
crystallises from methyl alcohol in clusters of minute, colourless 
needles which sinter above 250° (Found ; Cl = 16*4. C^H^O^KCl 
requires Cl =16*3 per cent.). The alcoholic solution of 3-chloro^ 
O'nitrO'2-hydroxybenzoic acid gives with ferric chloride solution a 
reddish -violet coloration which soon becomes brown. When 
treated with alkali, the acid forms a deep orange solution. 

This experiment show's that in all these nitro -derivatives the 
nitroxyl is in the position met a to the chlorine atom. 

The authors are indebted to the Research Fund Committee of 
the Chemical Society for a grant which has defrayed some of tho 
expenses of this investigation. 

The Dyson Pertiins Laboratory, 

SocTH Parks Road, Oxford. r 1921] 


CCCXXXIII. — Ring -chain Tautomer ism. Part VIL 
The ap^-Trisuhstiiuted Gluiaric Acid Tyj)e. 

By Kantilal Chhaoanlal Pandya and Jocelyn Field 
Thorpe. 

In Part I of this series (T., 1922, 121, 650) attention w^as directed 
to the probable occurrence of ring-chain tautomerism between the 
three forms 1, 11, and ITT, of a trisubvStituted gUitaric acid derivative, 

C(OH)*C02H 

CHMe'CO 

r nn.l 

(Hydroxy-ping fomn.) (Kpto-aoid form.) (Hydroxy-lBctone o 


P P^C(OH)-COjH ___ „ p^CO-COjH 
^ ^^Me-CO.H - ^CHMe-COjH 
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and it i» in this way that the peculiar projjerties of the acid 
which Balbiano had obtained by the oxidation of cam- 
phoric acid {Rend, Accad. Lined, 1892, I, 278; Ber., 1894, 27, 
3133), were explained. 

It will be remembered that Balbiano at first suggested the pres- 
ence of a hydroxyl group in the acid, but that later Mahla and 
Tiemann {Ber., 1895, 28, 2151) brought forward evidence showing 
that the acid reacted as if it had the keto-acid formula (type II), 
and eventually Balbiano, rejecting both these, gave the butylene- 

oxide formula 30^ 

A general review of the arguments in favour of both formulsg 
(11 and IV) was given in Part I, and the conclusion drawn that, 
whereas the oxide formula of Balbiano should be discarded, there 
was evidence to warrant the assumption that, in the trimethyl 
series, there is actual tautomeric interchange between the three 
individuals, I, II, and III- Care was taken, however, not to 
emphasise the tautomeric character of the hydroxy-ring form (I), 
because, although there was ample evidence to show' that Balbiano's 
acid reacted both as a keto-acid (II) and a hydroxy-lactonic acid 
(III), the only experimental evidence justifying the inclusion of 
the hydroxy-ring form (I) in the scheme of interchange was the 
fact that the formation of Balbiano 's acid (in cither keto- or hydroxy- 
lactone form) from camphoric acid rendered it necessary that the 
dihydroxy-acid (V) should intervene as an intermediate product thus : 

CMe 

HjC^I^COaH 

[ileCMe I 

HaO^j^COaH 

CH 


Me 

HO-C-COsH 

MeyMc 

HO-^-COaH 

H 


for it is only through the hydroxy- ring form (1) that it is possible 
to pass from this dihydroxy- acid (V) to the individuals II and III. 

.CHMe-COoH 
Me.>C<( “ (II.) 

/CMe'COoH ^CO-COoH 

(I.) Me^C/ I 

^C(0H)-C02H .CHMe*CO 

Me.,C< I (111.) 

\(j:(OH)-o 
CO.H 


It is evident, however, that the change may be a non -reversible 
in which case the hydroxy-ring acid w ould merely act as an 
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intermediary in the production of a more stable complex. If 
is the case, and the general experimental evidence brought forward 
in this paper strongly supports it, we are dealing with two funda- 
mentally distinct phenomena when we discuss the ring-chain 
tautomerism possessed by a structure such as Balbiano’s acid and 
that shown by the grem-substituted glutaric acids investigated hy 
Deshapande and Thorpe (T., 1922, 121 , 1430) and Bains and Thorpe 
(this vol., p. 1206). 

In the former case, ring-chain tautomerism occurs between the 
hydroxy-lactonic acid and the keto-aoid, and is of the “ direct ” 
type involving the opening and the closing of a five-membered line 
(II ^ III). 

In the latter instance, tautomerism occurs between the hydroxv- 
ring form (I) and the ke to -form (II), but is probably due (Lanfe'ar 
and Thorpe, this vol., p. 1683) to the intermediate formation of a 
bridged five-membered ring (VI), 


(I.) 


H 


pc<?(co.h).9 . 

CH C(0H)2 


(II.) 


,, p^CO-COjH 


j^c<C(co,H):o 

^ xh;c(oh)j 


If it could be show n (as indeed is the case in this paper) that in 
Balbiano’s acid there is no tautomerism betw^een the keto- and the 
hydroxy-ring form, it would follow* that the entrance of a methyl 
group on the a- carbon atom profoundly affects the tautomerism to 
which the complex is liable, giving in fact a preference to ring-chain 
tautomerism between an open -chain (II) and its five-membered 
ring isomeride (III) instead of between a three -membered ring (I) 
and its bridged five-membered prototype (\T). 

It *is too early yet to suggest any reason why this should be 
so, and more evidence must be obtained by a study of other a-sub- 
stituted glutaric acids before the true cause can be discovered. 
It must 1^ remembered, Jiowever, that the conditions in the tuo 
series are wddely different. For, whereas the determining cause in 
the i^cm-series is undoubtedly the alteration in tlm tetrahedral 
angle, the entrance of an alkyl group in the a-carbon atom intro- 
duces conditions w*hich must completely alter the tendency tow ar 
tautomerism, because, in order to bring about hydro xy-ring-heto 
acid change, the hydrogen atom ha.s, in this case, to pass to a 
carbon atom already bearing an alkyl group. 

Meanwhile, it seemed desirable t(^ ascertain w’hcther the 
cnce for open -chain-five -ring tautomerism in an acid of Bal 
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type showed itself in any of the simpler derivatives of analogous 
composition, such aa, for example, app-trimethylglutaric acid 
itself. 11^ is evident (compare T., 1921, 119 , 308) that the deflec- 
tion of the tetrahedral angle in the g^ew-series of substituted glutaric 
acids increases the tendency to anhydride formation and the 
stability of the anhydride thus produced. If then there is open- 
chain-five-ring tautomerism in the aflp-series, it is to be expected 
that there might be tautomerism between the forms 


(VII.) Me2C< 


CHMe-COgH 

CHa-COgH 


Me3C< 


CHMe — CO 

CH2-C(0H)2 


>0 (vm.) 


in which the six-membered ring is involved. 

The experiments in this direction are not conclusive, but there 
is a marked tendency for the anhydride of a3[3-trimethylglutaric 
acid to combine with water to form a compound, rather difficult 
to isolate, which is not the acid. There can be little doubt that 
this “ hydrated anhydride is the individual (VIII), although the 
acid (VII) and the hydrated anhydride (VIII) do not appear to be 
tautomeric. 

The experimental evidence regarding Balbiano’s acid brought 
forward by Kon, Stevenson, and Thorpe [loc. cit.) was obtained 
from a study of Balbiano’s acid itself, which had been prepared 
by the slow oxidation of camphoric acid, according to the method 
adopted by Balbiano and by Mahla and Tiemann {loc. cit.), The 
present work deals with derivatives of a^P-lrimethylglutaric acid 
(VII), which has been prepared synthetically for this purpose. 

Balbiano was the first to obtain the acid (VII), by reducing the 
acid CgHjgOg (the chief oxidation product of camphoric acid) by 
hydrogen iodide and red phosphorus {Ber., 1894, 27 , 2136), as 
well as, later on, by the further reduction of the lactonic acid, 
(XIV), w'hich was itself another reduction product of the 
compound CgHj^Os (Rend. Accad. Lincei, 1809, [v], 8, 422). A more 
suitable method was then made available by Perkin and Thorpe 
(T., 1899, 75 , 61), who synthesised it and established its consti- 
tution. This was follow’ed by another sjnitliesis by Crossley (T., 
1901, 79 , 141), which, when this work was taken up, was certainly 
the best method available. About 500 grams of a^p-tri methyl- 
glutaric acid were prepared by this method, which was followed. 
With a few modifications described in the ex^jerimental portion. 

A shorter and easier method was subsequently discovered by 
Kon and Thorpe (T., 1922, 121, 1795). Guarcschi'a imide, aa'-di- 
l^yano-^p.dimothylglutarimide (IX), was methylated to give the 
iQUde (X) and this, on hydrolysis with strcuig sulphuric acid, passed 
into «3P-trimethylglutaric add (VTl) : 

5 c* 2 
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Me„C 




(IX.) 


p,^CMe(CN)-CO\j^ 

Me2C<cH(CN)-C0'^ 

(X.) 


^CHMe-COgH /yii.) 
Me2C<;(.jj QOgH 


'' '' a 

This method had the additional advantage that the costly methyl 
Sde nLssary in Crossley’s process, could be replaced by the 
iodide, n ^ . When used on the large scale, however, 

Sagent proved to be uncertain in ite action “-'J- ultnnately 
iyl p-toluenesulphonate was used with good resulte ; the jael 
rmethylated ^“^^0 obtained in this way was equal to the best 

reached bv means of methyl sulphate. 

The moL-bromination of the acid procce^ normally, although, 

o! 

Su*‘S'*~tton to^.bly oonUim. tog.lto .1* U» «q"il 

ims aciu crvstalline matter which does not 

‘y *»' '■y“>“ •' ■ 

“baWn derivative; it consists of the lactone of «'-hydroxy. 

rMtoXleS* “W (XI) .nd U IdentM with (b- |«t.« 

iripd hv Balbiano by reduction of the acid CgH^aOsj and 

^ %Q) The formation of this lactonic acid m the manner 
j ’ ,1 Vias also been noted by Balbiano (Rend. Accad. Limi, 

iS" W 8 X, bj beating .ps-Bimelbylglnbirie mbjd* 

the pure monobromo-acid ester. I PP^ ^ 

4 . rif +hp two isomeric monobromo-acids (a 
the acid esters of the two .nplds a mixture of two 

Xni), because, by the action of alka , yi 

nTj^\fn.raH 


^ „^CHMe 90 


^CHMe-COjEt 
^CHBr-COjEt 


_^CBrMc'COjH 


'CH(C0,H)-0 --- (xiil.) 

• r H O one of which is Balbiano’s lactonic add 

lactomc acids, CgHi204»/^*\ ^ Timnortion Blanc’s isomenc 

(XI) and the other, obtained m smaller proportmn,^_^ ^ ^^_^^^^^ 

acid (XIV). The latter is the ^ctone of ajiy^ coricsH' 

glutaric acid, whilst the former (XI) is the lactone 

ing a'-hydroxy-acid. trimethylpentan ?’' 

The acid (XIV) is identical with f //j 
nlidoic acid of Blanc, who obtained it from UP 
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acid in his unsuccessful attempt at a new synthesis of app- trimethyl- 
glutaric (Bull. Soc. chim., 1901, [iii], 25, 68). It may be noted 
that Balbiano aiterwards found that this lactonic acid (XIV) was 
also a reduction product of the acid CgHigOg, and, in fact, was 
formed from it simultaneously with the isomeric lactone (XT) 
[Gazzetta, 1902, 32, i, 485). 

Similarly, the neutral product of monobromi nation is a mixture 
of the two monobromo-esters (XV) and (XVI), because it gives a 
mixture of the same lactones (XI) and (XIV) on hydrolysis with 
alkalis. 


(XIV.) (XV,) 


CHj-COaEt 

(XVI.) 


Dibroraination leads to the formation of the dibromo-ester 
(XVII), the acid fraction, which is always considerable, consisting 
of the monobromo-acid ester together with a certain quantity of 
Balbiano’s lactone (XI), which soon .separates out in a erjrstaUine 
form. The dibromo-ethyl ester cannot be purified, as on distillation 
under reduced pressure it passes into the lactonic ester (XVIII).* 


(XVII.) MeoC< 


CMeBr’COgEt 

CHBr-CO,Et 


Me2C< 


CBrMc- 


"QO 


'CH(C02Et)-6 


- iTTn__ A 


CHBr CO 


(XVIIT.) 


By pouring the dibromination product into anhydrous formic 
acid, two dibromo-acids were obtained which must be related as 
ci5- and /mns-forms (XIX and XX) : 


Me 

Me 


Br-C-COaH 

HOaC-C-Br 


CMe, 

Br-(;-CO,H 

H 

VMe^ 

Br'Y-COgH 

H 

TVjp P^-CHMe-COgH 

(XXI.) 

(XIX.) 

(XX.) 



The number of possible broraolactonic acids derived from these 
wo acids, as well as from the third, unsymmetrical dibromo-acid 
] 1), supposing it to be formed, would be six, of which two were 

isolated in a state of purity. 

There are also, of course, six possible hydroxy-lactones, and 
y one of these would be the hydroxy- lac tone (III) which is one 

possible to decide between the two alternative 
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of the tautomeric individuals of Balbiano’s acid. Unfortunately 
it has not been found possible to isolate this lactone, mainly because 
all the dibromo-derivatives of ap^-trimethylghitaric acid, when 
treated with alkaline hydroxides, undergo hydrolytic fission and 
partial oxidation witli extraordinary readiness, the products being 
a^p-trimethylacrylic and oxalic acids : 


Mc2C< 


CMoBr-COaH 

CHBr-COsH 


Me,C:CMe<'02H -f 

(XXIL) 


This was also Balbiano’s experience with his bromolactonic 
acid, although he did not recognise the tiimethylacrylic acid formed 
{loc. cit.). 

A hydroxy-lac tonic acid is actually obtained by the action of 
sodium carbonate on the clibromo-ester or acid, or the bromo- 
lactonic acid, but it is a very stable substance of high melting 
point {217*5—218°) and has, up to the present, withstood every 
attempt to convert it into the low'er-melting isomcride. 

The hydrolysis with sodium carbonate invariably yields, in 


addition to this lactonic acid , another substance, Me 



(XXIII), which is the lactone of the hydroxy-ring acid {!). 

Tliis must be the lactone of the fmws-moditication, and therofore 
of the acid which would be tautomeric with Balliano’s acid. That 
this trans-form does not actually pass into Balbiano’s acid bv the 
non -reversible ])roceSvS disexissed on p. 2854 must be duo to the fact 
that the dihydroxy- and hydroxy-ring acids produced fiom^'aia- 
phoric acid, which could do so, would necessarily be ci^-fornis 


(V -> I). 

The lactone of the fra ?us -form (XXIIT) which we have obtained 
evidently does not pass into Balbiano’s acid, because it does not 
give the characteristic condensation product with o-phenylene- 
diamine and is recovered unchanged after boiling with a variety 
of reagents such as w^ater, barium hydroxide, 10 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide, fi4 per cent, potassium hydroxide, and dilute or concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. 

Thus it is clear that the hydroxy-ring acid cannot be tautomeric 
with the keto-acid and the hydroxylactonic acid in the compound 
known as Balbiano’s acid. 


E x P E S I M E X T A L. 

Preparation of a^^^Trimethylglutaric Acid, 

1. Crosshy's Method. — Crosslcy’s instructions {loc. cit-) 
foUow'cd, but larger quantitic.s of material were employ^ed; t 
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necessitated heating the mixture of mesityl oxide and ethyl sodio- 
methyhnalonate for sixteen hours instead of ten. We also find that 
it is advantageous to use 10 per cent, more hypobromite solution 
than is recommended by Crossley, to avoid the formation of bromin- 
ated by-products during the oxidation of the dihydroresorcinol 
derivative to ap^-trimethylglutarie acid. 

2. Modification of Kon and Thorpe's Method. — The imide (IX) 
was prepared by the usual method (Kon, T., 1921 , 119 , 818). The 
mcthylation of the imide by means of methyl sulphate in presence 
of sodium methoxide did not always lead to good results when 
used on a large scale, and for this reason methyl y)-tolueneaulphonate 
was the methylating agent adopted. 

To a solution of 35 grams of sodium in 500 c.c. of me thyl alcohol, 
96 grams of imide (IX) in 550 c.c. of hot methyl alcohol were added 
and the red solution was warmed for half an hour ; 280 grams of 
methyl p-toluenesulphonatc were then gradually afided with 
vigorous shaking. Much heat was evolved and crystals began to 
separate. The reaction was completed by heating the mixture 
under reflux for one to one and a half hours, when it became neutral 
or faintly acid. Most of the alcohol was then evaporated off and 
water was added to the residue. The methylated imide gradually 
separated and the precipitation was completed by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid ; the solid was collected after a few hours and 
found to be identical with that obtained by Kon and Thorpe {loc. 
cit.)] it melted at 143 — 144° after purification. The mother- 
liquor deposited more of the same substance on standing; on 
evaporation, sodium p-toluenesulphonate was recovered and 
identified by converting it into the corresponding acid chloride 
(m. p. 69°) and the methyl ester (m. p. 28°; Cllmann and Wenner, 
Annakn, 1903, 327 , 120). 

When hydrolysed by means of sulphuric acid in the usual way, 
the methylated imide gave a good yield (about 80 per cent.) of 
app-trimetbylglutaric acid. 

Brominalion of rimefhylglvtaric Acid. 

The bromination of trimcthylglutaric acid was carried out in 
the manner described in previous communications (compare this 
vol, p. 113). The products of mono- as well as di-bromination 
were treated either with absolute alcohol to obtain the corre- 
sponding estem, or with anhydrous formic acid to prepare the 
bromo -acids. The acid esters obtained in the first case were 
separated from the neutral bromination products by means of 
2iV-aqueoiis sodium carbonate. 

It was observed that when phosphorus penfachloride was used 
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in the preparation of trimethylglutaryl chloride the bromination 
products were but faintly coloured and clean, but an appreciable 
amount of triethyl phosphate was always produced, so that the 
yield of bromo-esters apparently exceeded the theoretical. The 
use of thionyl chloride did not present this disadvantage, although 
the rate of absorption of bromine was considerably slower and the 
products were somewhat coloured. 

MonobriminatioH.— 2-1 Atoms of bromine were used for 1 mole- 
cule of acid chloride, the temperature being maintained at about 
60“ during the reaction ; the crude bromo-acid chloride was poured 
into ethyl alcohol. The neutral bromination product constituted 
from 50 to 70 per cent, of the total yield. An estimation of the 
bromine content showed a deficit of about 5 per cent, of bromine 
in the crude substance, which was due to the presence of ethyl 
trimethylglutarate (see p. 2863) ; it was not found possible to 
purify it further, as it decomposed when distiUed under reduced 
pressure, and it was therefore used as such for further experiments. 
The reactions of the substance showed that it was composed of 
a mixture of ol- and a^-monobromo*estera (X.V and X.\I), 

The ocid bromination product also showed a low bromine con- 
tent (Found ; Br = 23-96 per cent.), but on keeping in an evacuated 
desiccator it slowly deposited crystals of the bromine-free lactone 
(XI) (see p. 2856). After these had been removed, the residual oil 
was analysed again and gave figures in good agreement with those 
required for the acid monobromo-ester (Found : Br = 27-96. ^ 
C „H,,04Br requires Br = 28-47 per cent.) ; it has already been 
m'^tioned that the substance was doubtless a mixture of «c- and 

a'-bromo-acid esters. i • a- * - 

Dibromination.—ln the prt-paration of dibromo-denyatives 4-.i 
to 5 atoms of bromine were used for every molecule of acid cblonde, 
the addition of bromine being made in four .stages; the reac ion 
mixture was maintained at 80-100“ towards the end of thr 

‘^Thnrude neutral dibromo-ester, which constituted 60- 80 pr 
cent, of the reaction product, was analysed after keeping m 
evacuated desiccator for some time, but the bmmmc content « 
always 5 to 7 per cent, too low. On distillation under 
pressure, it gave a small fraction boiling at 160°/2o mm,, a g 
Fr^Z boilmg at 190»/25 mm., and a smaller high fraction, b. p- 

196— 200“/25 mm. . 

The acid dibromination product w^ i„ation of tri- 

every respect with that obtained m the mono acid 

methylglutaric acid ; it deposited crystals of ; of 

(XI) on keeping, whilst the residual oil consisted of a mix 
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the two raonobromo-acid esters, os shown by the products obtained 
on alkaline hydrolysis. 

Lactone of Ethyl a(or tx^Bronw-tt (or ^)-hydroxy-x^^4rirmihyU 
glutarate (XVITE). — The bromine content of the fraction of the 
neutral dibromination product boiling at 190°/25 mm. showed 
that the substance must be the bromolactone formed by elimination 
of ethyl bromide from the original dibro mo -ester (Found : Br = 
28*85. Cj 2 H 2 o 04 Br 2 requires Br = 41-23 per cent. CmHi-OABr 
requires Br = 28*67 per cent.). 

cis- and trans-ay -Dibromo-oL^^-tri^nethylglutaric Adds, —When the 
crude dibrominated acid chloride (see p. 2860) was poured into 
formic acid and the solution allowed to evaporate, crystals separ- 
ated in several successive crops ; these were collected and freed 
from oil by pressing on porous tiles and washing with cold benzene. 
The solid was twice extracted with boiling dry chloroform, when 
the greater part passed into solution. The insoluble residue was 
recrystallised three times from a mixture of chloroform and acetone. 
In this way crystals melting and decomposing at 196—197° were 
obtained (Found : Br - 51*08; equiv. - 152*5. CgHioO^Brg re- 
quires Br = 48*19 per cent. ; equiv. [dibasic] = 166).“ In spite 
of repeated purification, the bromine content was always found to 
be too high. This acid constitutes only about 5 per cent, of the 
total crystalline material isolated; by analogy with the other 
dibromo-acids of the glutaric series, this acid is assumed to be the 
/raws-modification . 

Ihe chloroform solution obtained above deposited a crop of 
crystals on cooling and these were found to consist of both ds- 
and /mns-acids in addition to the bromolactonic acids. The 
small quantity of trans-acid was removed owmg to its sparing 
solubility in hot chloroform and the remaining acid purified by 
repeated treatment with cold benzene and cold chloroform, then 
crystallised alternately from these solvents. The acid so obtained 
separated from a large quantity of hot benzene in lustrous leaflets, 
m- P* 158—159° (decomp.) (Found : Br 50*76; equiv. = 159*3), 
^ and evidently represented the ci«- modification of the same acid. 

Lactones of BromohydroxylHmethylglutaric Adds.— The chloro- 
orm mother-liquors from which the preceding cis- and trans- 
anH separated were mixed with light petroleum 

WflH ^ ^ sband, when a considerable amount of solid material 

gradually precipitated. This was subjected to a long and 
quant t fractional crystallisation, but only a small 

BolubTF ^ substance could be isolated owing to the similar 
Event Tr constituents of the mixture in various solvents, 

y a compound was isolated which melted at 155° and 
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did not change its melting point on crystallisation from hot water, 
benzene, or chloroform and petroleum. It H Tn 

lactonic acid (Found : Br = 32-92 ; equiv. = 245-6. 
reouires Br = 31-87 per cent. ; equiv. [monobaaicj = -Si). 

Vis substance was also obtained when crude dibromotrimethyl. 
glutaryl chloride was treated with 80 per cent, formic acid instead 
of th7 anhydrous reagent; no dibromo-acids were wolated, but 
another isomeric hromolactonic acid soluble in benz ne wa. 
present in small amount. It melted sharply at 132 (Found: 

Br = 32-01 per cent.). . i a i i 

LucloM of a^//yrfroa:y-«136drime^^l/^S^«to«c /l«(i.-^ already 
stated, the crude monobronio-acid ester which is obtained m 
the mono, or di-hromination of trimethylghitaryl chloride deposits 
crystals of a bromine-free product. These crystal wero purified 
by pressmg on porous porcelain and washing with cold ben^ne, 
in M they were sparingly soluble; they dissolved readdy in 
hot benzene: ethyl acetate, alcohol, or ether ; after rej^ate 
crystallisation from lionzene, the compound melted constantly at 
16^5-166“. It was evidently identical with the lactonic acid 

prepared by Balbiano by the reduction of the^idCsH^O^Jk. 

cit ) ; and by Chandrasena, Ingold, and Thorpe (T 192^ 121 
15M) by the oxidation of a-campholytic acid; its identity with 
the la Jr was conlii-mcd by a mixed melting-pomt determma ion 

(Found : C = iiV62 6-64 ; Ag - ^cr ^ = 3 ’ ■ 

by titration with Ba(OH )2 -- i i 7 o\ 

Aa = 38-7 per cent.; equiv. [monobasic] — 17-). 

^Action of Dilute Sodium Carhemate Solniion on the Monoiromo- 
acid Ester -llhc monobromo-acid ester (20 grams), freed from the 

Si “Ton, rndting .1 leS-S-lW, »«■ »=-«- 

evaporating the aqueous solution to dryness wi h hydroch 
acid and extracting the solid residue with ®ther_ 
crystallised and the solid, freed froin oi y (j^^zene, 

p^lain. was subjected to crystallisation from 
it was noticed that a small amomi remam ^ „ (.fystallised 

residue was repeatedly boded with benzene to;lly 
from dry ether. '"hich i^eparated m^^ 

prismatic needles meltmg at 163— 164 . ,t 

Balbiano’s lactonic acid, because a mixture of the 
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about 125°, but was doubtless Blanc’s lactonic acid (XIV) [Found : 
C ^ 554; H = 6-7 per cent. ; equiv., by titration with Ba{OH) ' 
172-2; after boiling with excess of Ba(0H)2, equiv. = 85-8]. The 
crystalline material which remained after the separation of the 
lactonic acid melted indefinitely at 115—138°; titration with 
barium hydroxide showed that it was probably a mixture of the 
lactonic acids, m. p.’s 163—164° and 165-5 — 166°. 

Action of Concentrated Alkalis on the Monobrominution Products, 
—Twenty grams of the acid ester were poured in a thin stream 
into a boiling solution of 60 grams of potassium hydroxide in 
50 c.c. of water; the mixture was allowed to boil a few minutes 
longer, cooled, diluted, strongly acidified, and extracted with 
ether. The dried ethereal solution gave, on evaporation, 12 grams 
of a syrup which soon solidified ; the solid was drained on porous 
porcelain, yielding 6 grams of a wliite solid, which was purified by 
crystallisation from benzene and found to consist of Balbiano’s 
lactonic acid (XI) melting at 165-5 - 166°. The same substance, 
mixed with some of the isomeride melting at 163—164° (XlV)i 
was also produced wlien a stronger alkali (70 grams of potassium’ 
hydroxide in 40 c.c. of water) was used to hydrolyse the acid or 
neutral monobromo-csters ; in the latter case, a smaU amount of 
aSp-trimethylglutaric acid was also found, which Mas doubtless 
due to the presence of unbrominated ester in the monobromo-ester 
used. 

Action of 2^-Sod.inm Carbonate on the Dibrominafion Products. 
—Forty grams of the neutral dibromo-ester were boiled with 
250 c.c. of 2i\r-aqueous sodium carbonate for twenty-four hours. 
After a small amount of unchanged ester had been removed by 
means of ether, the liquid Mas strongly acidified and extracted six 
times with an equal volume of ether; the aqueous solution was 
evaporated to dryness, the residue treated m ith hydrochloric acid, 
and the soluUon evaporated to dryness; finally the residue was 
thoroughly dried and extracted with ether and M’ith acetone. These 
atter extracts, however, contained very little organic matter, but 
e first ethereal extract gave, on drying and evaporating, a con- 
siderable amount of syrup which partly solidified on keeping for 
some time. The solid which had crystallised out was drained on 
^rou3 porcelain and separated, by repeated crystallisation from 
enzene and hot chloroform alternately, into two acids. The 
j finally obtained pure by crystallisation from 
217 . 5^91 00 which it separated in needles melting at 

benzerirT^ ' could also be recrystallised from dry ether and 
The chloroform, or acetone and chloroform. 

^ 1 not give a silver salt, but behaved on titration as a 
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monobasic acid even on boiling with excess of N /25-barium hydr. 
oxide ; on heating with stronger alkali {N jlO), however, the lactone 
ring was broken (Found ; C — 5047 ; H = 6-2 ; equiv. 187-5 
and 96*1. A lactonic acid CgHigOs requires C = 51*0; H = 0.5 
per cent. ; equiv. 188 and 94). 

The more soluble acid separated from benzene in prismatic 
needles and melted at 136-5 — 137*^. It was the lactone of trans- 
1:3: Z4rim€thylcyc\opropan-2-ol’l : 2~dicarhoxylic acid (XXIII) 
(Found : C — 56-06; H = 5-98 ; equiv. 171*1 and 84*9. A lactonic 
acid CgHigOj requires C = 56*47 ; H — 5-88 per cent. ; equiv, 
170 and 85). The substance is soluble in water and effervesces 
with sodium hydrogen carbonate, but does not give a silver salt* 
under the usual experimental conditions. 

The syrup accompanying the above compounds was recovered 
from the porous plates used in their purification, but no individual 
substance could be isolated from it. 

The same two lactonic acids were obtained when either m- 
aa'-dibromo-apjS-triniethylglutarie acid or the bromolactonie add 
(p. 2862), m. p. 155°, was boiled with 2A^-sodium carbonate for 
two hours. They were separated by rubbing with a mixture of 
benzene and dry ether ( 6 : 1 ), in which the lactonic acid melting 
at 217*5 — 218° is sparingly soluble. 

Action of Concentrated Alkalis on the Dibrominalion Prodnek. 
— -Thirty grams of neutral dibromo-ester were slowly poured into 
a boiling solution of potassium hydroxide (105 grams) in water 
(60 C.C.). The reaction mixture was cooled and a small amount 
of unchanged ester removed by means of ether. The solution on 
acidification deposited 1-5 grams of an acid crystallising in long 
needles; the mother-liquor was extracted with ether and the 
extract dried and evaporated, yielding about 12 grains of a brown 
syrup. 

The solid after two crystallisations from warm water melted at 
70-5 — 71“ and proved to be ap^-trimethylacrylic acid (Perkin, 
T., 1896, 69, 1480) (Found : C - 62*77 ; H = 8-56. Calc, C = 
63*15; H = 8*77 per cent.). More of this acid could be obtained 
from the syrupy portion of the reaction mixture, which, in addition, 
contained considerable quantities of oxalic acid, identified in tbe 
usual manner. No trace of Balbiano’s acid could be discovered in 
any portion of the reaction product, although a careful search was 
made. 

The same two products were obtained when the dibromo-es f 
was hydrolysed by means of 56, 15, or even 10 per cent, potassiti® 
hydroxide, also when either the bromolactonie acid or the hromo 
lactonic ester (XVIII) was subjected to the action of this reagcn - 
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Experiments with the Ldctonic Acids and 

1. Acid CgHjpO^.^ — ^The acid was warmed in acetic acid solution 
with an excess of o-phenylenediamine in the hope of obtaining the 
o-phenylenediamine derivative of Balbiano’s acid (see Part I, loc. 
cit.). No precipitate was formed. 

Boiling with water for three hours, with an equivalent of barium 
hydroxide, or an excess of 10 i>er cent, sodium hydroxide or 64 per 
cent, potassium hydroxide, produced no change ; heating in a sealed 
^tube with 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid and boiling with the 
concentrated reagent were equally unsuccessful, whilst boiling with 
48 per cent, hydrobromic acid produced partial resin ification, but 
no trace of Balbiano’s acid could be isolated from the product by 
means of o-phenylenediamine. 

2. Acid CgHigOg. — The same tests were applied to the lactonic 
acid melting at 217*5 — 218° without success. 

Our thanks are due to the Chemical Society for a grant which 
has partly defrayed the cost of this investigation. 

Imperial College op Science and Technoixigy, 

South Kensington. [ Received , July 23rd, 1923.] 


CCCXXXIV .— Tauiomerisvu Part VIII. 
The. E^ect of the c,yc\oIIexane Nucleus on the 
Carbon Tetrahedral Angle. 

By Eric Wiluam Lanfear and Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

Evidence has been given in the previous parts of this series which 
shows that two isomeric substances of types (T) and (II) may be 

(a> 

/C(0H)*C02H 
I (ID 

( 6 ) ^ 

tautomeric when conditions are present which cause the carbon 
^ oms (a) and (6) to be sufficiently close together. The distance 
apart of these two carbon atoms is, according to our general hypo- 
determined by the value of the carbon tetrahedral angle (,r), 
bhc corresponding angle (y), the 
0 the angle (y) being dependent on either the molecular 


(!■) 


(«) 

R. /CO‘CO,H 


R 


/ V 


( 6 ) 
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volumes of the groups represented by HR, or by the fixation of 
the value of {y) by the inclusion of the groups RR in a ring complex, 
the carbon-to-carbon angles of which are known . It follows, there* 
fore, that if the conditions present do not cause the carbon atoms 
{a) and (6) to be sufficiently close together to render the two 
compounds (I) and (11) tautomeric, they must be either (1) bo 
far apart that ring closure does not occur in compound (I) under 
the experimental conditions which lead to the formation of the 
equilibrium mixture of (I) and (IT) when the two compounds are 
tautomeric, or (2) they must be so close together that the ring 
form (II) does not undergo fission under the same experimental ^ 
conditions. The following table shows the series which have been 
investigated up to the present and gives the equilibrium mixtures 
which arc attained in aqueous potash at 145° : 

Calculated angle. Equilibrium. 

Koto acid Hydroxy-ringacid 
per cent, per cent. 

115-3'’ 100 0 

109-5 100 0 

109-4 100 0 

109 -5 -a; 100 0 

109-5-t/ 38 62 

109-5--S 29 71 

107-2 0 100 

In other words, it has now been experimentally verified that the 
keto-acids belonging to the first four scries given in the above 
table are stable towards strong aqueous potash, that the keto-acids 
and the hydroxy-ring acids in the diethyl and di-ti -propyl series 
are tautomeric under these conditions and that, in the eyeZohexane 
series, the hydroxy -ring acid is stable to strong potash. It onh 
remains, therefore, to show that in the first four series given in the 
table the hydroxy- ring acids are unstable and that in the cyclo- 
hexane series the keto-acid is unstable in order completely to 
establish the truth of our hypothesis. 

The evidence that the hydroxy-ring form is unstable in the firs 
three series is quite definite and convincing. The compounds aie 
not formed in any of the reactions which lead to the formation o 
the homologue in the cyc/ohexane series, such as, for 
the action of aqueous potash on the dibronio -ester (III). ^ 
over, any attempts made to hydrolyse the methoxy-derivatnf’s ( 
either in the cis- or the trans-fovms yield only the _ 

evident, therefore, that as soon as the necessary mobrie^ } g 
atom is introduced tlic ring breaks and the kcto-acid is o ^ 
It follows also that the fonnalion of the methoxy-denva. 
these series must have taken place through the hromo r 


RR', 

2 Hydrogens 
2 Methyls .... 
eye io Pentane 
Methylethyl . 
2 Ethyls .... 
2 n- Propyls 
cycioHexane 
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pound (V), a reaction course which is probably pursued to some 
extent in every case. 


(III.) 


R' 


CHBr-COgEt 


-> (V.) ^>C<! 


R 


CBr-COgH 

"CH'CO^H 


R>(j<-C{0Me)-C02H 


R 


(IV.) 


It is only in the cydopentane series that it was found possible to 
isolate a hydroxy-ring acid (this vol., p. 1G83), but unlike the 
stable hydroxy-ring acid of the ci/c/ohexane series and those of the 
diethyl and di-n-propyl series, which are tautomeric, this hydroxy- 
ring acid was a cis^fovm, readily giving an anhydride. The cts-hydr- 
oxy-ring acid was stable to strong aqueous potash, but when treated 
with hydrobromic acid it passed into the keto-acid. It was there- 
fore clear that the change from the hydroxy-form to the keto-form 
took place only through the /m?w-modi heat ion of the hydroxy-ring 
acid, and on this account we suggested a mechanism which explained 
the manner in which the hydrogen atom passed from one carbon 
atom to the other (loc. ciL, p. 1686). It is, however, the absence 
of the /ran^-modifications in these series -which indicates that it 
is this form which is unstable and that it is the one through which 
the keto-cyclol change takes place. It does not, of course, follow 
that, because the cw-hydroxy-ring acid yields the keto-acid when 
it IS treated with hydrobromic acid, the conversion is preceded by 
a change from the to the ^mn^-configuration. It is evident 
that the transformation may have taken place through the addition 
and elimination of hydrogen bromide thus : 


R 

R 




CH-CO^H 


+ Hnr ^yQ<;^CBiiOliyCO^U 
^R CTIa-COaH 


R>C<-C0-C02H 

R CH2-C02H‘ 

Indeed, the ex^riments described in this paper show that this is, 
n a probability, one of the courses whicli the reaction follows, 
avmg therefore, proved conclusively that the hydroxy-ring form 
uns able in the first four scrie.s enumerated in the table, it became 
cessaiy to settle the final point, namely, -whether tlie keto-acid 
IS unstable m the cyclohexane series. 

foiinri 1 ^^ place it is significant that no trace of this acid was 
exnrn,^^ . ^ Thor{>c (T., 1915, 107, 1080) in their 

est^ dm ^ of aqueous potash on the dibromo- 

^niall am cyc/ohexanc series, although it was obtained in 

Seekv Q years later by an indiiuct method (Ingold, 

orjie, this vol., p. 867). Tliis method is, however, 
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too costly and difficult for practical purposes and therefore we 
decided to repeat the work of Beesley, Ingold, and Tho^ in order 
carefully to study the reaction in the light of experience which 
had been gained during the past eight years. When this was done, 
it was found possible to isolate both the cis- and the trans-form of 
the hydroxy-ling acid (VI) and to find that, whereas both forms 
were stable to strong aqueous potash as we anticipated they would 
be, yet both could be split by strong hydrobromic acid. In. this 
way, the ci>-form is completely transformed into the keto-acid, 
whilst the ira/i^-modification yields under the same conditions a 
mixture of the keto-acid and the bromolactone. It is evident 
that the scheme representing these changes can be expressed as 


follows : 

9H 

rW +HBr cH 


(VII.) (ci»-) 


,^CBr(0H.)*C02H 





-H,0 


(VI.) (<rans-) 


c, 


CO 


In this way, it is possible to prepare the keto-acid in considerable 
quantity. The keto-acid is completely converted into the hydroxy- 
ring acid when heated at 140^ with aqueous caustic potash. 


Ex P E R I M E N T A I-. 

Hydrolysis of Ethyl ai<i -Dibromocydohejcam-l \ \-dtacMc: ci^ 

and trans-cycloZfexanespiro-l-^ydmrycyclopropane-l : 

Acids (VII and VI).— Ten grams of the dibromo-ester, 
described previously (Beesley, Ingold, and Thorpe, /oc. P- j 
were added as quickly as was consistent 
boiling 6V-methyl-alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and the 
was continued for twenty minutes. The alcohol was 
off entirely, and the filtered aqueous solution was acicli ^ 
hydrochloric acid and extracted eight times with its own 
of ether. On evaporating the ethereal solution, a gummy 
consisting of a mixture of the cis- and <mn 5 -acids remain 
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was triturated with dry ether, in which the irans-ticiA is insoluble, 
and filtered. The insoluble portion wa-s recry.sta]lised from undried 
ether, from which it separated in small crystals melting at 217®, 
Its identity was proved by comparing it with a specimen prepared 
from the bromolactone (Beesley, Ingold, and Thorpe loc cit ) 
Yield 3 grams (Found: C = 55-8; H = 6-7. Calc., C = 56-1 ■ 
U 6*6 per cent.). ’ ’ 

The disilver salt was prepared from silver nitrate and the am- 
monium salt in aqueous solution (Found : Ag == r>0-3. C H Q As 
requires Ag = 50*5 per cent.). ^ 

The filtrate from the /m?i.s-acid was evaporated to dryness and 
the residue recrystallised from a mixture of ether and light petroleum, 
the ct5-acid separating in small plates melting at 163°. Yield 
2 grams {Found: C = 5G-3; H = 6*7. Calc., C 56*1 ; 

6'6 per cent.). 


The disilver salt was prepared from silver nitrate and the am- 
monium salt in aqueou.s solution (Found : Ag = 50-2. C H O Ag 
requires Ag = 50*5 per cent.). lo 12 5 2 

Anhydride of eis-cyclo/Zea'anespiro-l-A^tfrox^cyclopropaTjc-l • 2- 
dirnrhoxylie Add.— The a«-hydroxy-ring acid (1 gram) was warmed 
with acetyl chloride (5 grams) for two hours and the excess of acetyl 
chloride evaporated. The viscous residue was left in an evacuated 
desiccator over potassium hydroxide, and solidified after a week 
It ivas recrystallised from ether, from which it separated in long 
prisms meitmg at 102®. On treatment with dilute alkali and 
■subsequent acidification, it yielded the original cf^-hydroxy-ring 
acid. Yield 0-7 gram (Found: C'=^61-,3' H = 6-4 P H O 

requires C = 61 - 3 ; H = 6-1 percent.). ’ ■ 10 12 4 

ocFetocyeloAcmane-l : 1-diaretic acid (IX) was obtained by the 
action of boiling strong hydrobromic acid on either of the ring 
nyoroxy- acids. ^ 

A solution of 1 gram of the cts-hydroxy-ring add in 10 c.c of 
J chromic acid (d 1-49) was boiled under a reflux condenser for 
exwrr; "as diluted to 20 c.c. and 

soS " '^ther. The ethereal 

viscous residue placed over 
IT Lliil r an evacuated desiccator. After ten days, 

lisht "■®^yatallised from a mixture of ether and 

«9 mm IF ’ obtained. Yield 

^ = 561 • H - ft ft A ' - in. C10H14O5 requires 

~ pc*' cent.). 

"as prepared by lieating the keto- 

*>>e soluHon^^wttlf diluting 

h water, the compound separated as a crj-stalline 
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precipitate melting with decomposition at 247® (Ihgold, Seeley 
and Thorpe, Xoc. cit.y p. 867) (Found : N == 9*7. Calc., N ^ 9.9 
per cent.). 

The keto-acid was also formed to the extent of about 40 per cent 
when the ira/i^-acid was heated with hydrobromic acid. 

A solution of 1 gram of the fmri 5 -hydroxy-ring acid in 10 c.c. of 
hydrobromic acid {d 1*40) was boiled for two hours under a reflux 
condenser. On cooling, crystals of the bromolactonic acid {VIII) 
separated and were filtered off. The filtrate was diluted and 
extracted ten times with its owm volume of ether. The ethereal 
solution was evaporated and the gummy residue seeded with a 
crystal of the keto-acid, when it solidified. It was recrystallised 
from a mixture of ether and light petroleum, yielding crystals 
(0*4 gram) melting at 130®. 

The bromolactonic acid was recrystallised from boiling water 
needles melting at 161“ separating on cooling. Yield Odi gram 
(Found : C ^ 43-0; H -- 4-7 ; Br 28-6. Calc., C ~ 43 - 3 ; 
H = 4*7; Br ^ 28-8 per cent.). 

The keto-acid was converted into the potassium salt of the 
-hydroxy- ring acid on boiling for half an hour with con- 
centrated aqueous potassium hydroxide (b. p. 140 — -145“) under a 
reflux condenser. 

The thanks of the authors arc due to the Research Fund Com- 
mittee of the Chemical Society for a grant which has partly 
defrayed the expenses of this investigation. 

Thk Imperial Cci.t.ece of Science and Technology, 

SocTH Kensinoton. [/Ji’fpi'iW, Offofter 4//i, 1923.] 
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Selenium Trioxide and Chloroselenic Acid. 

By Richard Rorkrt le Geyt Worsley and Herbert 
Brereton Baker. 

Although selenic acid in the pure state has been known for 
nearly thirty-five 3 'ears, its anhydride, selenium trioxide, has not 
previously been isolati'd. Attempts have been made at various 
times to pn*pare it from selenic acid by means of dehydrating 
tagents, diminished jHt'ssnre, and heat, but in every case the acid de- 
composed to the dioxide or was unaffected. Attempts to comhuj^ 
the dioxide with oxygen in presence of a catalyst also 
Jannek and Meyer, having noticed that moist ozone att 
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selenium to form selenic acid, unsuccessfully attempted to form 
the trioxide by using dry ozone. 

It appeared possible that if a suitable solvent could be found 
for selenium or the dioxide, dry ozone might attack these sub- 
stances more readily when in solution than in the solid state. 
Selenium oxychloride, ScOClg, was chosen, since it dissolves con- 
siderable quantities of both selenium and the dioxide, and was 
elIso found to be unaffected by ozone after sixty hours’ treatment. 
Accordingly about 200 c.c. of this substance were prepared by 
combination of selenium tetrachloride and dioxide, as described 
by Lenher (/. Ampr. Chem. Soc.y 1920, 42 , 2498), great care being 
taken to obtain it free from water, seven distillations under con- 
f^klerahlv dirainislied pressure being carried out. The final distillate 


Fio. 1. 



was at once sealed off, in two portions, with excess of .selenium and 
the dioxide, respectively. 

The apparatus in which the oxidation was earned out consisted 
of a cylindrical glass vessel, A (see diagram), of about 200 c.c. 
capacity, \\ith a well ground-in tap at the bottom. A centre tube, 

fused through the ground-in stopper, L, reached to within 2 mm. 
of the bottom, and acted as the delivery tube for the ozone. A 
ride tube, 0, acted as the exit tube, and was joined by a ground 
joint to a wider tube, F, about 3 feet long (to collect a sublimate 
which formed), which itself was joined to a sealed tube of man- 
ganese dioxide, E, which decomposed the excess of ozone. A 
ride tube, D, was used to admit the selenium oxychloride. The 
ozoiiiser, was made entirely of glass and took the form shown 
^ the diagram, water being used as the conducting medium. The 
fxygen was dried by bubbling through concentrated sulphuric 
^oid and then by passing through a U-tube, 0^ of phosphorus 
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pentoxide, a piece of glass wool preventing any solid being carried 
over. By keeping the ozoniser cool, at 15*^, 7 to 8 per ceut. 
of the oxygen was converted into ozone, a 4-Lnch sx)arkiiig coil 
being employed. As it was essential that no moisture should be 
allowed to enter, the whole apparatus consisted of glass fused 
together, or ground-in, at every joint, and was tested for leaks 
by leaving at diminished pressure for forty -eight hours. 

In order to dry the apparatus, warm air, dried by the bubbler 
H, of sulphuric acid and the U-tube, G, of phosphorus pentoxide 
was slowly drawn through for seventy- two hours, the air being 
finally sw'ept out by oxygen. The selenium oxychloride, saturated 
with selenium dioxide, was then rapidly introduced from its sealed 
tube, through the tube D, and the stopper replaced at once. The 
ozonised oxygen was then bubbled through at the rate of two 
bubbles per second. As no apparent change took place after 
forty hours, and as the liquid on testing gave no tests for a selenate 
it was run out through the tap at the bottom and sealed off in a tube. 

The oxychloride, saturated with selenium, was then introduced 
and ozonised oxygen passed through it. After thirty-five hours' 
treatment, the red colour of the solution, caused by the selenium, 
began to disappear and in a few hours longer the liquid was coloui' 
less. At the same time, a white solid began to form in the liquid 
and to sublime down the side tube, C, which in this experiment 
was connected directly with the U-tube, E, .rVfter forty hours, 
all action appeared to have ceased and the oxychloride, together 
with the majority of the white solid, was run out into a well -stoppered 
bottle. 

After various solvents had been tried, it w'as found possible to 
obtain the white solid completely free of oxychloride by washing, 
first with carbon tetrachloride, which had been standing over 
phosphorus pentoxide for several weeks and distilled immediately 
before use, and then with ether, which had been standing over 
sodium for some weeks and also distilled immediately before use. 
The ether was finally removed by w arm air dried by strong sulphuric 
acid and phosphorus pentoxide. 

About 0*15 gram was obtained (Found; Se ~ 62IU. SeOj 
requires Se = 62*26 per cent.). 

The quantity of white sublimate in the side tube was 
for analysis. 

A second experiment, in which the long side tube, /, was intro- 
duced, yielded 0*23 gram of the solid (Found : Se = 
cent.). Again insufficient sublimate was formed for 
when dissolved in water it yielded nothing but selenic acid, so 
it is probable that it also was selenium trioxide. 
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In the third experiment, freshly distilled selenium oxychloride 
was introduced mto the oxidation tube and sticks of fused selenium 
Mere placed in it. As the selenium dissolved, the ozone attacked 
it and thus a continuous formation of the trioxide went on. Fifteen 
grams were obtained by passing the ozonised oxygen for one hundred 
and forty hours. 

Amlysis.—The solid was weighed in a stoppered bottle and 
dissolved in water. Hydrochloric acid was added, the solution 
gently boiled for about an hour, so as to reduce the selenic acid 
to selenious acid, and while still hot, sulphur dioxide was bubbled 
through it to precipitate the selenium in the red amorphous form ; 
the solution was boiled again for fifteen minutes, the selenium 
turning black. To make certain that no selenium was left in 
solution, a small amount of hydrazine sulphate was added, and if 
no further precipitate was formed the liquid was filtered through 
a weighed Gooch crucible and the precipitate washed with hot 
water, with absolute alcohol, and with ether, and finally dried at 
105" for two hours. The Gooch crucible had previously been 
similarly treated before weighing. The increase in weight of the 
Gooch crucible gives directly the weight of selenium present. The 
results obtained show that the selenium trioxide obtained waa 
practically in the pure state (Found: with different samples 
Se =: 62-34, 62-01, 62-30 per cent.). ' 


Molecular Weight , — The molecular W'eight w-as determined by 
the crj^oscopic method using phosphorus oxychloride as the solvent. 
The phosphorus oxychloride was shaken with, and left standing 
over, phosphorus pentoxide, and was distiUed immediately before 
use, and care was taken to avoid any moisture entering. The 
depressions obtained corresponded to a molecular w^eight of (1) 136, 
(-) 135, which indicates that the selenium trioxide is represented 
by the formula SeOg. 

attempt to determine the molecular weight of the white 
SOI which sublimed led only to inconsistent results, probably 
argely due to the very small quantity available. 

Properties. The selenium trioxide obtained was a very 
pa c yel ow amorphous solid of density 3-6. On heating, it decom- 
"’jttout melting or subliming. It would thus 
tn tlio sublimation ” in the preparation was either due 

an allnr having been carried over in a very fine form or to 

of Her Selenium dioxide was the only product 

^adilTsTm The trioxife waa 

liut wL inv^f m ''''olutioii of heat and also in alcohol, 

'Monde ° ^ ^ ether, benzene, ehloroform, or carbon tetra- 
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Chemical Properties . — Selenium trioxide appeared to be similar 
to sulphur trioxide, dissolving in water to form selenic acid and 
in alkalis to form sclenates. It also dissolved in selenic acid (melted 
under diminished pressure). It combined directly \vith dry hydro- 
gen chloride, forming a fuming liquid, which proved to be chloro^ 
selenic acid, analogous to chlorosiil phonic acid. 

Chloroschnic Acid. 

Consider a [)le heat was evolved by the combination of hydrogen 
chloride and selenium trioxide and partial decora position occurred, 
red selenium being formed. If, however, the temjK^rature was 
kept dowTi by immersing the reaction vessel in ice, no decom- 
ixisition took place and a nearly colourless liquid was formed, 
It was analysed by dissolving carefully a weighed quant ity in ke- 
cold silver nitrate solution and weighing the mixture of silver 
selenate and chloride formed; this gave the total selenium and 
chlorine. A second weighed portion was dissolved in water, boiled 
with hydrochloric acid, and i^recipitated with sulphvir dioxide as 
in the analysis of the selenium trioxide. The chlorine was estim- 
ated by difference (Found : SeO^ -- 77'18; HC I — 22'53. HClSeOj 
requires SeOg - 77*71 ; HCl = 22*28 per cent.). 

The chloroselenic acid obtained was a nearly colourless liquid 
which slowly turned pale yellow. It fumed in the air, evolving 
hydrogen chloride. Its density was 2*26 and it solidified at -46^ 
On heating, it decomposed, evolving hydrogen chloride and leaving 
selenium dioxide and selenium. Its molecular weight was deter- 
mined by depression of the freezing point of phosphorus oxychloride, 
as for selenium trioxide, and yielded the values 349 and 341, shoMing 
it to be probably represented by the formula (HClSe 03 ) 3 , which 
requires a molecular weight of 327 . 

The chloroselenic acid dissolved very readily in water, twohing 
considerable heat, and forming selenic and hydrochloric acids. It 
was also decomposed by alcohol, heat being evolved and selcnwn) 
precipitated. It was insoluble in ether, benzene, chloroform, or 
carbon tetrachloride, but dissolved readily in selenium oxychlon e 
without decomposition. 

Per selenic Acid. 

Both selenium trioxide and chloroselenic acid appeared J^o r^ct 
with hydrogen peroxide to form a [jereelenatc, but as no 
hydrogen peroxide was avaL]al)lc at the time only i 
results were obtainable. A distinct Idue colour was 
alcoholic l>enzidine solution and the subject is being 
investigated. 
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Summary. 

Selenium trioxide and chloroselenic acid have been prepared in a 
pure state, and some of their physical and chemical properties have 
been examined. They appeared to be very similar to the analogous 
sulphur compounds, but less stable. 

Imfkbi.vl College of Science anp T£CHNOLot;v, 

South Kensi.vgton. [Received^ October Hh, JU23.J 


CCC XXXVI . — Optical Adivaiion of Racemic Acid by 
d-Malic Acid. 

By Alex. McKenzie, Harodd Jame.s Pj.enderdeith, and 
Kellie Watjver. 

The addition of f- malic acid to an aqueous solution of potassium 
racemate causes the deposition of crystals which are dextrorotatory 
and which consist of potassium hydrogen racemate with a small 
admixture of potassium hydrogen cf- tartrate. A similar mixture is 
obtained when potassium hydrogen racemate is crystallised from 
an ai^ueous solution of Amalie acid, an observation which pro- 
dded an example of the activation of an externally compensated 
compound on crystallisation from an optically active medium 
(T., 1915, 107 , 440). This anomalous behaviour is not restricted 
to potassium hydrogen racemate, since /-malic acid was also found 
to cause optical activation with the racemates of sodium, rubidium, 
and caesium, respectively. But /-malic acid was exceptional. No 
fewer than fifteen other optically active acids were tested separ- 
ately, and the crystals deposited by the action of each one of those 
active acids on an aqueous solution of potassium or sodium racemate 
were in every case inactive, consisting, as they did, of the acid 
racemate only (T., 1922, 121 , 349). 

It was obviously desirable that the above observations should 
be extended so as to embrace a study of the behaviour of d-malic 
acid. 

As this acid was not readily attainable in a state of purit 3 % a 
convpient method for its preparation was devised whereby it was 
obtained from /-yyy-trichloro-j3-hydroxy butyric acid (this vol., 
P* 1090), It is now shown that d-malic acid causes activation to 
about the same extent as when its /-isomeride w^as employed, but 
^0 optical activity acquired is in the opposite direction. Thus, 
en d^malic acid is added to a solution of potassium racemate, 
e crystals whicli separate consist of a mixture of potassium 
y ogen racemate and potassium liydrogcn Z-tartrate, When 
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potassium hydrogen racemate is crystallised from an a<|[ueou^ 
solution of d-malic acid, the crystals which separate, are also 
Icevorotatory, and consist of a mixture of the acid racemate and the 
acid Martrate. 

When it was decided to apply d-malic acid for the activation oi 
racemic acid, the first attempts made to obtain it were by the 
resolution of r-malic acid. Some observations on the latter acid 
were incidentally noted, and are perhaps worth recording. 

The history of r-malic acid dates from the time of Pasteur's early 
work. The announcement by Dessaignes {Compt. rend., 1850, 30, 
324) that he had prepared aspartic acid from ammonium ?-malate 
and his claim in a subsequent paper [Compt. rend., 1850, 31, 43i)) 
that the same acid can be obtained from ammonium maleatc or 
from ammonium fumarate immediately attracted the attention ol 
Pasteur. The male ate and the fumarate are devoid of optical 
activity, and consequently a polarimctric examination of the 
aspartic acid from those sources was called for, because if this 
amino -acid prov^ed to be optically active it would have constituted 
the first example of the artificial formation of an optically active 
substance in an optically inactive environment. The inactivity of 
Dessaignes’s acid derived from maleic or fumaric acid was then 
established by Pasteur himself, who at once converted it into malic 
acid by Piria’s method, and thus isolated r-malic acid for the fct 
time {Compt. rend., 1851, 33, 217). 

The conversion of maleic or fumaric acid into r-malic acid 
did not prove in the hands of Loydl, Jungfleisch, Pictet, H. J. van’t 
Hoff, Tanatar, Anschiitz, and Skraup to be a method suitable for 
obtaining the acid in quantity. Recently, however, Weiss and 
Downs {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1118; 1923, 45, 1003) 
have shown that when a mixture of maleic, fumaric, r-raalic (or 
^-I^alic) acids is heated with water in a clased space, the maleic 
acid substantially disappears at higher temperatures, and an 
equilibrium is ultimately established between fumaric acid and 
r-malic acid ; approximately the same end-point is reached irre- 
spective of which one of the above acids is used as the starting 
material. The method of preparation of r-malio acid adopted by 
Weiss and Downs consisted in heating an aqueous solution of maleic 
acid in an autoclave and then separating the r-malic from tbe 
fumaric acid. , 

By the decomposition of r-yyy-trichloro-p-hydroxybutyric aci 

by concentrated aqueous alkali, Thumlackh {Monatsh., 1 * 
12 , 556) obtained calcium r-malat<i in small yield. Based uF® 
this observation, a practical method of obtaining r-nialic aci 
now described. We resolved the r-acid by quinine, but the M 
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already described {loc. cit.) is obviously much more convenient for 
the preparation of d-malic acid. 

KxPBKI MENTAL. 

Xhe d' malic acid used in the following experiments was obtained 
from /-y 7 y*trichloro-p-hydroxybutyrio acid (loc. dt.). It was free 
from fumaric acid, and melted at 99 — 99 -S'*, whereas Amalie acid 
melts at 100® according to Walden (Ber., 1896, 29, 1699). 3*82 C.c. 
of potassium hydroxide {0'3251iV^) and 6-04 c.c. of a standard solu- 
tion of uranium nitrate (32'936 grams of the hydrated salt made up 
to 1 litre with water) were added to 0-236 gram of the acid. The 
solution, when made up to 20 c.c. with water, gave 4 - 2-41° [I = 2), 
whereas Amalie acid, obtained from Kablbaum, gave a® — 2-40® 
mder similar conditions. 

Addition of d~ Malic Acid 0 an Aqueous Solution of Potassium 
Racemate. — Four grams of d- malic acid (1 mol.) were dissolved 
in 250 c.c. of a warm aqueous solution of potassium racemate pre- 
pared from 5 grams of hydrated racemic acid {1 mol.). On cooling, 
crystals began to separate, and after seventeen hours at the ordinary 
temperature these were collected, washed with 10 c.c. of water, and 
dried at 100® for one hour. The yield was about 5-6 grams. 0*4702 
required 28-95 c.c. of potassium hydroxide (iV^/10 X 0*8626) for 
neutralisation, whereas C 02 H'CH{ 0 H)’CH( 0 H)*C 02 K requires 
28*97 c.c. 

1*99 Grams of this product were neutralised Mith the calculated 
quantity of potassium hydroxide, and the solution was made up to 
1 16 c.c., being the amount requisite to fill a 2-dcm. tube. The 
listinct laevorotation of — 0*30® was observed. On dissolving 
>5 grams of boric acid in this solution, the values aj, — 1*07® and 
C 54 Q 1 —1*27® (I — 2) were observed. 

2*38 Grams of the above crystals and 2*05 grams of antimony 
)xide were made into a paste with w’ater, and heated on the 
ffater-bath for half an hour, water being added at intervals. The 
product was then boiled with water and filtered. After twenty- 
four hours the crystals of the antimony salt were separated, and 
^he filtrate when examined in a 2 -dcm. tube gave the strong lasvo- 
^tation of aj, — 4 * 39 ® and —5*1 6°. 

llAcemic acid may also be activated by adding it to a solution 

potassium d-malate. A solution of 4 grams of anhydrous racemic 
kidiu 25 c.c. of water was added to 250 c.c. of a solution of potassium 
j-malate {5 grams). The yield of crystals was about 5 grams, 
pree grams were neutralised by potassium hydroxide, and the 
P ution in a 2-dcm. tube gave aj, —0*32®. The addition of 2 grams 
p one acid enhanced the rotatory power to —1*47®. 
voucxxm, oD 
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Crystallisation of Potassium Hydrogen Hacenuite from an Aqucom 
Solution of d-Malic Acid.-~1'T2, Grams of (f-malic acid (1 mol.) 
were dissolved in 100 o.c. of water, and to the boiling solution 2'41 
grams of potassium hydrogen racemate (1 mol.) were added. The 
salt dissolved rapidly, and the boiling was continued for five 
minutes. After forty-eight hours at the ordinary temperature, the 
crystals were collected, washed with 10 e.c. of water, and dried at 
100“ for one hour. Yield = 1-7 grams, 0-3889 required 24 c.c. 
of potassium hydroxide (A/10 X 0-8626) for neutralisation, -ivhereas 
C 0 jH-CH( 0 H)-CH{ 0 H)-C 03 K requires 23-96 c.c. 

By the use of 3-2 grams of d-malio acid and 4-4 grams of iwtassium 
hydrogen racemate in a second experiment, the yield of crystals 
amounted to 2*3 grams. 

2-15 Grams of the crystals were neutralised hy the calculated 
quantity of potassium hydroxide, and the solution was evaporated 
to 16 C.C., being the bulk necessary to fill a 2-dcm. tube. Tk 
rotation wa^ a,, -0*26°. The addition of 1-5 grams of boric acid 
enhanced this value to cc^ —0-99°, —1-15 

1*32 Grams of the crystals w ere acted on by 0*95 gram of antimony 
oxide. The filtrate after the removal of 0*78 gram of the antimony 


salt gave aj> —1*48® {1 — 2), , . i » i • 

CmUrast between d-Malic and l-Yyy-Trichioro-^-iiydroxybiibjm 
.4cid.— 2*071 Grams of ?-yyy-trichloro-P-hydroxybutyricacid(l mol.) 
were added to a warm aqueous solution (100 c.c.) of potassium 
racemate prepared from 1*499 grams of anhydrous racemic acid 
(1 mol.). The crystals deposited amounted to 1*5 grams. IMicn 
examined in the usual manner, they were found to be quite inactiYc 
and consisted of potassium hydrogen racemate only. Agam, when 
2*47 grams of potassium hydrogen racemate (1 mol.) were crystallise 
from 75 c.c, of an aqueous solution of 2*72 grams of the ^chloro- 
acid (1 mol.), the crystals which separated exhibited no optical 
activity when examined as usual, and consisted of the original aciQ 
racemate only. ,, 

The behaviour of ^.yyy-trichloro-P-hydroxybutyric acic ^ ^ 

identical with that of the other optically active acids whicj 
been previously tested (loc. cit.), and differs from that ot (- 


d-malic acids. . 

Preparation of t-Malic .dcirf.— Amongst the methos 
preparation of r-malic acid quoted in the literature. 


( 1 ) The action of silver oxide and water on 

acid (Duboux and Cuttat, Helv. Chim. Acta, 1921, 4. 7e3, conipa 
Kekule, Anmlen^ 1860, 117, 126; 1864, 130, -4). neutral 

(2) The decomposition of r-monobromosuccmic aci 
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or feebly alkaline solution (HoJmberg, J. pr. Chent., 1913, [ii], 
87, 4:56, 553). 

(3) The action of mercuric acetate on maloic acid (Biilmann, 
Ber., 1910, 43, 578). 

Wo ultimately adopted the method suggested by Thumlackh 
(loc. cit,), the following description being typical. Twenty grams 
of anhydrous r‘Yyy-trichloro-p-hydroxybutyric acid were added 
graduafiy within twenty minutes to a solution of 39-5 grams of 
potassium hydroxide in 150 c.c. of water, the solution being kept 
cold throughout. After the addition, the liquid was allowed to 
remain at the ordinary temperature for twenty-four hours, then 
heated on the water-bath for one hour, and finally neutralised with 
hydrochloric acid. Barium chloride was added in slight excess 
(26 grams), and the solution w^as concentrated at 100'' until crusts of 
barium r-malate began to form. The salt was removed and washed 
until free from chloride. Yield — 20 grams (77 per cent, of the 
theoretical). 

The method of direct decomposition of the chloro-acid by barium 
hydroxide is also quite convenient (Found : Ba == 5T2. Calc., 
Ba = 51-0 per cent.). 

The free acid was obtained by decomposing the barium salt by 
either dilute sulphuric or oxalic acid. 40*5 Grams of crude r- malic 
acid (78 per cent, of the theoretical yield) were obtained from 
104 grams of barium /--malate. The fumaric acid present in the 
crude acid was separated by the addition of acetone, in which it is 
very sparingly soluble, whilst the r-malic acid w*as precipitated from 
the acetone solution by the addition of an excess of xylene 
(Equivalent ; Found : 67’3. Calc., 67). 

The figures given in the literature for the melting point of r-malic 
acid are discordant. We found that the pure acid melts at 129 — 
ISC'" (on quick heating) in agreement with the value 128*5 — 129'' 
quoted by Weiss and Downs (loc. cit). 

Eesolution of T-Malic Acid. — Bremer [Ber., 1880, 13, 382) pre- 
pared the r-acid by the reduction of racemic acid by hydriodic acid. 
By means of cinchonine, he obtained a small quantity of pure 
ammonium hydrogen malate. 

Equimolecular proportions of /-malic acid and quinine wore 
taken in ethyl- alcoholic solution and the salt which separated was 
'Crystallised twice from ethyl alcohol, in which it is very sparingly 
soluble at the ordinary temperature. It melted at 177 — with 

recomposition {Found; C=- 63*0; H ^ 6*3. 

requires 0^ 62-9; H =- 6-6 per cent.). WhcMi the acid and alka- 
oici were employed in the proportions of 1 mol. of acid to 2 mo Is. 
0 quinine with ethyl alcohol aa solvent, the resulting salt melted 
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at 180—187'’ [Found : C — 67*3; H = 7*0. (C3(,H24OaN2)a,C4Hg05 
requires C = 67-5 ; H = 7-0 per cent.]. Also, when the acid (1 mol.) 
and Quinine mol.) were taken with water as solvent, the salt, 
after crystallisation, melted at 186—187° [Found : C = 07 o; 
H = 7-0. requires C=. 67-5; *0 pcr 

cent.]. In each of the above cases, the salts were dried m a 

desiccator over sulphuric acid. , , . w 

12-1 Grams of quinine (1 mol.) were dissolved m a solution u{ 
5 grains of r-malio acid (1 mol.) in 75 c.c. of ethyl alcohol. The 
resulting crystals were crystallised three times from ethyl alcohol 
and then amounted to 6-2 grains. The harium salt prepared from 
this was inactive. This negative result was probahly due to the 
formation of a partially racemic quinine salt. A similar result was 
obtained when the proportions employed were 1 mol. of acid to 
2 mols of quinine. Under the foUowing conditions a resolution 
was however, effected. 3-63 Grams of quinine (J mol.) were 
added to a boiling solution of 3 grams of r-malio acid (1 mol.) m 
30 c c of water. The crystals which separated on coolmg were 
crystallised from water. Yield = 2 grams. The salt was decom- 
posed by the calculated amount of potassium hydroxide, and the 
Secipitated quinine was removed. The mtrate was extracted three 
times with chloroform, then neutralised with hydrochloric aei , 
and acted on by the requisite amount of barium chloride The sal 
precipitated was removed and washed free from chloride, e 
residue proving to be pure barium d-malate (04 gram), as na 
shown as foUows : 0-2362 Gram was decomposed by l-oo c.c. oi 
dilute hydrochloric acid containing the calculated amoim o acK 
3-85 C.c of potassium hydroxide (0-3251 A) ^Jd “d 

6-04 c c of a standard solution of uramum mtrate (32-936 graiffi 
of thrhydxated salt made up to 1 Utre with waterh T he sdut«. 
when -made up to 25 e.c. with water, gave + 
whereas pure barium f-malate gave under similar 
- 2 - 12 °. 

We wish to express our thanks to the 
and Industrial Research and to the Carnegie Trust for th 
given by them. 
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University of St. Andrews. 
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CCCXXXVn* — The Conversion of Paraformaldehyde 
into Gly collie Acid. 

By Palzibl Llewellyn Hammick and Altebd Reginald 
Bobrbe. 

By heating paraformaldehyde with a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, Dunlop (T., 1914, 105 , 1155) obtained methyl formate, methyl 
alcohol and formic acid presumably being produced by a Cannizzaro 
transformation. He failed to obtain «*trioxymethylene as described 
by Pratesi {Gazzefta^ 1885, 14 , 139). 

The present authors have shown that a-trioxymethylenc can be 
produced by the action of sulphuric acid and water on paraform- 
aldehyde (T,, 1914, 121 , 2738) ; they now find that the considerable 
‘tarry residue ” obtained by Dunlop is mainly glycollic acid. 

Paraformaldehyde (100 parts) and concentrated sulphuric acid 
(10 parts) were heated in an autoclave at IIS'* for four and a half 
hours. A considerable pressure was developed, owing to the 
formation of carbon monoxide, which from time to time was allowed 
to escape. In order to obtain a sample of the gas for analysis, an 
experiment was carried out using a glass tube fitted to enable the 
gas to be collected over water : 95-5 e.c. contained 93-0 c.c. of carbon 
monoxide, 0*5 c.c. of oxygen, and 2-0 c.c. of nitrogen. U'J'o hydro- 
carbons, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, or hydrogen were found. 
The liquid remaining in the autoclave gave (compare Dunlop, loc. 
dL) on distillation methyl formate, a liquid boiling at 90 — 100®, and 
‘eft a viscous residue. The latter was treated with water, heated 
nth excess of calcium carbonate on the water-bath, and filtered, 
rhe filtrate on evaporation and cooling gave crystals of calcium 
^lycollate, which were dried at 120® [Found ; C — 25*75 ; H = 3*37 ; 
-a -.21*08. Calc, for Ca{CaH 303 ) 2 , C== 25*2; H-3-2; Ca = 
21*05 per cent.]. 

A specimen of ethyl glycollate was prepared by passing hydrogen 
chloride into an alcoholic suspension of the calcium salt and boiling 
under reflux for some time (Found : C ^ 46*56; H = 7*85. Calc., 
C = 46*2; H = 7*7 per cent.). 

The yield of glycollic acid, using paraformaldehyde and sulphuric 
acid ♦ in the proportions mentioned above, is about 20 — 22 grams 
per 100 grams of paraformaldehyde. 

The nature of the reaction ■whereby glycollic acid is produced 
formaldehyde is not obvious. The possibility of the primary 
ytmation of glycollaldeliyde by an a Idol condensation betw^een two 

out heated under exactly the same conditions but with- 

ulphuric acid, gave no glycollic acid. 
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molecules of formaldehyde, followed by an oxidation to glycolHc 
acid, would seem to be excluded by the fact that the only obvious 
oxidising agent present, namely, sulphuric acid, is not reduced during 
the reaction. No glycollaldehyde could be detected in the reaction 
mixture immediately on opening the autoclave, and therefore the 
production of glycollic acid cannot be due to atmospheric oxidation. 
Formic acid, however, is produced during the reaction, as is shown 
by the fact that methyl formate is isolated at the end; formic 
acid, as its structure and reducing actions imply, is capable of 
reacting as an aldehyde. It is therefore suggested that an aldol 
condensation takes place between molecules of formaldehyde and 
formic acid, yielding glycollic acid : — 

H'CHO -f HONCHO CH2(0H)*C02H. 

The Dyson Pehrins Laboratory, 

Oxford. [iSecetwdf, Se'pUwhtr 10<A, 1923,] 


CCCXXXVIII. — W-Tridiloro- and m-Tnftromo-gwa- 
aMine and ike Preparation of Quinaldinic Add, 
By Dalziel Llewellyx Hammick. 

(j-Halogexated derivatives of certain methylquinolines have been 
prepared by Howitz {Ber.^ 1906, 39, 2705 ; Annalen, 1912, 396, 23), 
who obtained them by heating the dibromo-hydrobromides of the 
various bases. Attempts to prepare w-tri- or di*bromoqumaldines 
by Howitz’s method failed, although much hydrogen bromide was 
evolved on heating the perbromide. It seemed possible that the 
presence of hydrogen bromide interfered with the smooth course of 
the reaction, and the hromi nation was attempted in glacial acetic 
acid containing an excess of anhydrous sodium acetate, which 
would convert any hydrogen bromide formed into sodium bromide. 
The device proved completely successful, and quantitative yields 
of tD-tribromoquinaldine, CgHgN-CBrg, were readily obtained. The 
corresponding trichloro-derivative was obtained, although not in 
quantitative yield, by the same method. Hydrolysis of the above 
halogen compounds by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid gave 
quantitative yields of quinaldinic acid, thus proving that tk 
halogenation of the quinaldine has occurred entirely in the side chain 
and providing a simple method for the production of the acid. 

Attempts to graduate the bromination so as to obtain oi-mono 
or di-bromoquinaldine have so far been unsuccessful, and 
experiments are in progr^s. The method is also being appli 
the other methylquinolines and to the picolinea. 
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"Experimental. 

fa-Trihromoquinaldim. — To a mixture of vjO grams of dry powdered 
sodium acetate, 100 grams of glacial acetic acid and 14 grams of 
pure quinaldine (1 mol.) at 70'", 48 grams of bromine (3 mols.) in 
100 grams of acetic acid were added in the course of ten minutes, 
the mixture being thoroughly shaken. The solution was boiled for 
a few minutes (until the separation of sodium bromide caused 
violent bumping), left for half an hour on the water-bath, cooled, 
and poured into water, and the faintly yellow, crystalline preci- 
pitate washed and dried (weight 36 grams = theoretical yield of 
(adnbrotn/^uinaldine). After recrystallisation from alcohol or 
glacial acetic acid, the crystals were colourless and had m. p. 128* 
(uncorr.). 

When ordinary quinaldine is used (Kahlbaum’s ‘‘ refined ”) in 
the above preparation, the product obtained on pouring into water 
contains tarry matter difficult to remove. A good product is 
obtained, however, by allowing the acetic acid solution to cool and 
omitting the treatment with water. A mixture of sodium bromide 
and ft>-tribromoquinaldine separates, which is filtered, washed with 
cold glacial acetic acid and finally with water (Found ; Br = 63-5. 
C^gHfiNBr^ requires Br — 63-2 per cent.). 

(o-TricMoroquinaldine. — The procedure for the preparation of this 
compound was practically identical %vith the above. The quantity 
of chlorine absorbed was about 30 grams and the mixture was 
allowed to get hot during the introduction of the gas. The chlorin- 
ated product was heated as before and the dark-coloured oil 
obtained on dilution with water was washed with water and kept 
over-night, when it solidified. After recrystaUisation from low- 
boiling ligroin, colourless crystals were obtained, m. p. 56"^ (Found : 
Cl = 43*5. CioHgNClg requires Cl = 43-2 per cent.). 

Hydrolysis of oi-Trichloro- and oi-Tribromo-quinaldin^ : Prepar- 
fdion of Quinaldinic Acid, — The hydrolysis was carried out by 
boiling under a reflux condenser with dilute (1 ' 10) sulphuric acid 
until a test portion, on neutralisation, yielded no unchanged halogen 
compound. After the solution had been cooled and nearly neutral- 
ised, excess of copper sulphate solution was added, the insoluble, 
pale green copper salt tliat separated was washed, suspended in 
ot water, and subjected to prolonged treatment with hydrogen 
sulphide. After removal of the copper sulphide the clear solution 
u as evaporated to dryness and the solid recry stall ised from glacial 
^etic acid; m. p. 157° (compare Reissert, Ber., 1905, 38, 1606) 

( ; N = 8'1. Calc., N = 8*1 per cent.). 

he hydrolysis is quantitative ; thus 7 grams of w-tribromoquinal- 
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dine gave 3*1 grams of quinaldinio acid; theory requires 3»2 
grams. 

Part of the expense of the above investigation was met by a grant 
from the Chemical Society’s Research Fund. 

The Dysok Perrins Laboratory, 

OxTORD. [Received^ Octohvr Srd, 1923 .] 


CCCXXXIX .— Interaction of P^'^Dichlorodiethyl 
Sulphide, Sulfhoxide, and Snlfhone with Glycine 
Ester and with Potassium Phthalimide. 

By Albert Eric Cashmore and Hamilton McCombie. 

It has been shown by Clarke (T., 1912, 101, 1583) that derivatives 
of 1 t 4-thiaaian are formed by the interaction of Pp'-dichlorodiethyl 
sulphide and primary aliphatic amines when warmed together in 
ethyl -alcoholic solution in presence of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
and anhydrous sodium acetate. The yield is usually some 40 per 
cent, of that demanded by theory. The parent substance, 1 : 4- 
thiazan, has been prepared by Davies (T., 1920, 117, 297) by warm- 
ing pji'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide in a sealed tube at 60° with an excess 
of alcoholic ammonia. Helfrich and Reid (J. Amer, Chm. 
1920, 42, 1208) have found that [3p"-dichIorodiethyI sulphide, 
sulphoxide, and sulphone may be caused to react with primary 
aromatic amines to form 4-aryl derivatives of 1 : 4-thiazan and its 
oxide and dioxide. 

It is evident from the above examples that, under certain con- 
ditions, the removal of the halogen atoms from pp'-dichlorodiethyl 
sulphide is accompanied by ring formation. Certain cases are 
known, however, in which the open-chain derivatives are formed; 
some of these will now be reviewed. 

It has been shown in a previous communication (Cashmore, this 
vol., p. 1738) that pp'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide reacts with aqueous 
alkali to form pjB'-dihydroxydiethyl sulphide, whilst the sulphoxide 
and the sulphone form the oxide and dioxide of 1 ; 4-thioxan under 
similar conditions. 

Another example of the formation of open-chain derivatives from 
p^'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide has been supplied by Davies {loc. M 
who examined the action of sodiomalonic ester and sodioaceteacetio 
ester upon this compound. In the former case he obtained et y 
y-thiodiethylmalonate, S[CH 2 *CH 2 -CH(C 02 Et) 2 ] 2 , which was an 
unstable liquid and on hydrolyrsis yielded y-thiodibutyrio ac^ > 
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S(CH2'CH2'CH2’C02H)2. The product of the latter reaction was an 
open-chain derivative which on alkaline hydrolysis also yielded 
y-thiodibutyrio acid, 

pavies also investigated the reaction between ^p'-dichlorodiethyl 
sulphide and potassium cyanide in ethyl alcohol; this reaction 
proceeded in an altogether unexpected manner, giving a compound 
of the formula CgHigSgiCNlg which on hydrolysis yielded the 
conesponding dibasic acid. The only possible structural formula 
for the nitrile is CN-CHg-CHa-S'CHa-CHg-S-CHg-CH^-CN. 

It may be interesting at this point to compare the properties of 
p^'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide with those of its oxygen analogue, 
BB'-dichlorodiethyl ether, and also p[3'-di-iododiethyl ether. 

Kamm and Waldo (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 42, 2225) have 
shown that 4-phenylmorpholine is produced by the interaction of 
pp'-dichlorodiethyl ether and aniline. The reaction between 
^p'-di-iododiethyl ether and ammonia does not give morpholine 
(Sand, Ber, 1901, 34, 2906), but a tertiary base, the structural 
formula of which is probably 

0<cl:'CT:>N-CH.-CH.-O.CH,-CH,.N<CH«;CHpo. 

Clarke (T., 1912, 101, 1792) has shown that 1 : 4-thioxan is produced 
by the interaction of [3fi'-di-iododiethyl ether and potassium sulphide, 
lie corresponding reaction with p^'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide results 
in the formation of diethylene disulphide. Finally, it has been 
shown by Kamm and Waldo (loc. cif,) that the product of the 
reaction between p[3'-dichlorodiethyl ether and sodiomalonic ester 
is a ring compound of the structural formula (I) : 


O.S<gH.;CH,>N.CH,.CO,Et (II.) 


The main portion of the present investigation deals with the 
reaction between glycine ester and p^^-dichlorodiethyl sulphide, 
sulphoxide, and sulphone. This reaction ^^as chosen for two 
reasons : 

(1) The amino-group is attached to a rather bulky residue. This 
be expected to hinder ring formation if the tendency towards 
ring formation is not very great. The product of the reaction 
between pp'-dichlorodicthyl sulphide and glycine ester should there- 
fore be an open -chain compound, whereas in the reaction between 
-dichlorodiethylsulphono and glycine ester a sulphonazan 
derivative might be formed. 

(^) It has been suggested that the vesicant action of ^^'-dichloro- 
diethyl sulphide may be due to the product formed by the reaction 

5d* 
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between this substance, or its oxidation products, and the ammo, 
acids present in the skin. Obviously, glycine should have been 
tried tot, but owing to the extremely low solubility of glycine in 
alcohol and in most other organic solvents, the reaction could not 
be carried out. As an alternative, the ester was employed. The 
products of the reaction have been purified and examined physio- 
logically, but no important results have been obtained. 

The research has yielded results which are interesting fiom the 
purely chemical point of view. The condensation of p^'-diehloro- 
diethyl sulphide and glycine ester hydrochloride was carried out 
under conditions similar to those employed by Clarke, and the 
product isolated was a liquid esiery S{CH 2 ’CH 2 *NH‘CH 2 ’C 0 ,Et)„ 
which boiled at 159 — 160° /15 mm., the yield being some 40 per cent, 
of that demanded by theory. 

That this is the structure of the ester is evident from the fact that 
it forms a chloro plat mate, and on hydrolysis yields the free acid, 
which melts at 134°. This acid gives a blue, crystalline copper salt, 
which is rather readily hydrolysed ; the sulphiliminc of the acid has 
also been prepared. 

The reaction between ^p'-dichiorodiethylsulphonc and glycine 
ester was next examined and the sole product isolated was an ester 
which on analysis gave figures corresponding to those required for 
ethyl 1 : 4t-sulphonamn-i-acetaie. This ester was a solid (ru, p. 6(1') 
practically insoluble in ether and the yield w^as some 50 per cent, of 
that demanded by theory. It was characterised by the formation 
of a picraie and also by hydrolysis to the free dcid {m. p. 177"), 
which gave a blue, crystalline copper salt. 

The sulphoxide could not be caused to react with glycine ester 
under the conditions employed in the other two experiments. 

The reaction between ^p'-diuhlorodiethyl sulphide and potassium 
phthalimide has also been examined in the hope that on subsequent 
hydrolysis of the intermediate product, pp'-diaminodiethyl sulphide 
might be formed. However, although the intermediate product 
has been isolated in a pure state, subsequent hydrolysis with acid 
or alkali yields 1 : 4-thiazan, which has been characterised by means 
of its chloroplatinatc, ^^'-Diaminodiethyl sulphide apparently 
is not known, although Gabriel and Colman {Bcr., 1912, 45, lh44) 
have prepared p-chloro-fi'-aminodiethyl sulphide by the interaction 
of aminoethyl mercaptan, and ethylene chlorohydrin. This sub- 
stance, when warmed with alkali, gives no trace of I : I-thiazaiijand 
the course of the reaction is by no means certain. It has also been 
shown that ^^"-dichlorodiethyl sulphoxide or sulphone docs not 
react with potassium phthalimide under the conditions employe 
in the experiments with p^fi'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide. 
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Experimental. 


Eeaction between ^^'-DicMorodiethyl Sulphide and Glycine Ester . — 
Glycine ester hydrochloride (30 grams), suspended in 98 per cent, 
ethyl alcohol (80 c.c.), was neutralised with anhydrous sodium 
carbonate (10 grams), the mixture being warmed on the water-bath. 
Anhydrous sodium acetate (16 grams) and pp'-dichlorodiethyl 
sulphide (16 grams) were then added and the mixture was warmed 
on the water-bath for four hours. It was noticed that some solid 
collected in the condenser and a peculiar aminc-like smell was 
fjerceived. The cooled mixture was filtered, the precipitate con- 
sisting almost entirely of sodium chloride. This was washed well 
with alcohol, and the washings and filtrate, concentrated to 
oO C.C., were poured into an excess of dilute hydrochloric acid. 
The oil that separated, consisting of unchanged p^'-dichlorodiethyl 
sulphide, was removed with ether, and the aqueous residue neutral- 
ised with sodium carbonate and extracted six times with ether, 
the ethereal extract being washed w ith water and dried over anhy- 
drous sodium sulphate. After removal of the ether there remained 
a brown oil (8 grams) which after two distillations gave a fraction 
which boiled at 159—160^/15 mm. and possessed a peculiar odour, 
not unlike that of 1 : 4-thiazan. ^Analysis showed that this oU is 
the ethyl ester of -diglycinodiethyl sulphide. It is soluble in the 
usual organic solvents but insoluble in w^ater [Found : N = 9-45 ; 
S = 10*84. S(CH2*CH2-NH'CH2-C02Et)2 requires N == 9*59 ; 
S 10*96 per cent.]. 

The chloToplaiinate, formed by the addition of a solution of 
platinic chloride in hydrochloric acid to a 30 per cent, alcoholic 
solution of the ester, is a yellow, amorphous solid, w hich is not very 
soluble in water or alcohol and may be crystallised from either solvent 
(Found : Ft — 34*90. ^22^^2404X28, 2H2ptCl g requires Pt ~ 35*07 

per cent.). 


The free acid was formed by hydrolysing the ester (6 grams) with 
50 c.c. of boiling A-aqueous sodium hydroxide for four hours, when 
all the oil had disappeared. The clear solution w*as added to a slight 
excess of an aqueous solution of copper sulphate, the blue crystals 
that formed on keeping were washed wdth cold water and suspended 
in water at about 80^^, the copper was removed with hydrogen 
sulphide, and the filtrate and washings were concentrated. A 
crop of pale brown crystals separated (2*5 grams) which, after 
crystallisation from ethyl alcohol, appeared as smaE plates melting 
132° after shrinking at 107°. These crystals are not very soluble 
rii cold ethyl alcohol, but are very soluble in water (Found : 
^-=40*24; H^7*3; N - 11*70; S --- 13*83. C8H2g04N2S 

requires C =: 40*34; H ^ 6-7 ; N - 11*83 ; S - 13*55 per cent.)*! 

5d* 2 
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The s^ul'philimin^ of the free acid, formed by the addition of a 
strong aqueous solution of chloramine-T to the aqueous solution 
of the free acid, was obtained in white, lustrous plates, nearly 
insoluble in cold water, but soluble in hot water, from which it was 
crystallised. It melts at 172° after charring slightly at iss'' 
(Found : S == 17‘10. CjgHggOgNgSg requires S = 16*98 per cent.), 

Reaction between ^^'’Dichlorodiethylsulphone and Glycine Eskr.— 
Glycine ester hydrochloride (15 grams) was dissolved in 95 per cent, 
ethyl alcohol (200 c.c.) and neutralised with anhydrous sodinin 
carbonate as before. Anhydrous sodium acetate (10 grams) and 
Pli'-dichlorodiethylsulphone were added and the mixture was 
warmed on the water-bath for four hours, filtered, most of the 
alcohol removed by distillation, and the residue poured into water 
(250 C.C.). As p^'-dichlorodiethylsulphone is nearly insoluble in 
cold ether, it was thought that the product of the reaction might be 
separated by extraction with ether, but the ethereal extract, after 
the usual treatment, yielded only a trace of solid residue. The 
aqueous residue from the ethereal extraction was next concentrated 
by evaporation on the water-bath until the sodium salts separated 
out, ethyl alcohol (200 c.c.) was added, and the mixture wanned 
and filtered. The filtrate on concentration yielded a granular, 
crystalline, white solid (11 grams), which, after two crystallisations 
from ethyl alcohol, melted at 68-5°. Ethyl 1 : ii-sulphonazan-i 
acetate is insoluble in ether, but soluble in water or methyl or 
ethyl alcohol (Found : N = 6*5; S = 14*5. CgHj^O 4 NS requires 
N = 6-35; S = 14-5 per cent.). 

The picrate^ prepared in alcoholic solution, may be recrystallised 
from ethyl alcohol and forms small, yellow crystals melting at 
178° (Found : N ~ 13*70. CiiHjiOuNjS requires N = 13-63 per 
cent.). 

The .free acid, formed by hydrolysing the ester (5 grams) with 
25 c.c. of boiling A'-aqueous sodium hydroxide for half an hour, 
was isolated by means of the copper salt, preferably by the addition 
of a slight excess of copper carbonate in the pre^nce of ammonium 
carbonate solution. The blue, crystalline copper salt separated 
together with excess copper carbonate ; this was filtered and on 
cautious evaporation of the mother-liquore a further crop of crystals 
was obtained, but on prolonged warming hydrolysis took pla^ 
The copper salt was suspended in hot water and hydrogen sulpbidc 
{>a3sed through the hot liquor as before, the subsequent treatmeo 
being precisely that employed in the previous case. The free ad 
after recrystallisation from alcohol formed colourless plates me 
at nr (Found: N=.7-6; 8^16-40. (’bHiA® >•‘'1®'"’ 

N = 7*3 ; 8 ~ 10*57 per cent.). 
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The cofv^r salt was best prepared by treating the aqueous 
olution of the acid with rather less than the required amount 6 f 
opper carbonate. This dissolved to form a blue solution, from 
phich, after filtration and slow evaporation of the filtrate, blue 
irystals separated. The salt is hydrolysed on boiling with water 
ind is best crystallised from 5 per cent, aqueous ammonia or by 
lissolving it in warm water and allowing the solvent to evaporate 
it the ordinary temperature (Found : Cu = 14*40. C 12 H 20 O 3 N 2 S 2 CU 
squires Cu = 14*30 per cent.). 

Behaviour of ^^'-Dichlorodieihyl Sulphoxide with Glycine Ester . — • 
llycine ester hydrochloride (15 grams) was dissolved in 150 c.c. of 
)5 per cent, alcohol and neutralised with sodium carbonate. Anhy- 
Irous sodium acetate (15 grams) and pp'-dichlorodiethyl sulphoxide 
15 grams) were added and the mixture was warmed on the water- 
)ath for four hours, filtered, and concentrated. The precipitate 
3 onsisted almost entirely of sodium chloride. The filtrate was 
joncentrated as before and extracted with ether after pouring into 
vater, but from this' the only product was a small amount of 
solid which contained chlorine and sulphur but no nitrogen and 
■rom its melting point (108°) ^vas evidently p^'-dichlorodiethyl 
mlphoxide. 

The aqueous residue w'as concentrated as before and the solid 
mass extracted with boiling ethyl alcohol, but on evaporation of 
his extract no residue was obtained. The solid mass was redis- 
^olvod in water and a small amount of copper oxide was added, 
the mixture warmed and filtered, and the filtrate left over-night, 
when blue crystals separated. The substance wa.s found to contain 
no sulphur and was evidently the copper salt of glycine (Found : 

Cu == 27*1. Calc, for C 4 H 804 N 2 Cu,H 20 , Cu = 3 :. 27*7 per cent.). 

The reaction was carried out under various conditions, the time 
of heating being varied, and sodium carbonate or sodium acetate 
being employed alone. However, in each experiment, although the 
chlorine was removed as sodium chloride (presumably by the action 
of the alkali salts), no product containing both nitrogen and sulphur 
could be isolated. 

Beadion between -Dichlorodiethyl Sulphide and Potorssium 
Phthalimide. — A mixture of p^'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide (14 grams) 
and potassium phthalimide (48 grams) was heated under an air 
condenser at 170° for six hours. The product was washed with * 
bot water and dilute sodium hydroxide solution, and the dark, 
sticky residue purified by recrystallisation from ethyl alcohol 
containing a little animal charcoal. The substance was obtained 
as fine, pale cream needles melting at 125°, The yield was 20 grams 
l^^ound : C =3=3 62*9; H = 4*2; N = 7*73; S = 8*47. 
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requires C — 63*1 ; H = 4-2; N = 7*38; S - 8-42 per cent.) 
The substance is evidently the condensation product 

On warming this substance with dilute alkali, a strong odour of 
ammonia was observed, but no amine could be isolated, although 
phthalic acid was precipitated and identified when the aolutiou 
was acidified. 

The substance was hydrolysed by heating 3 grams with 10 c.c of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 200"" for two boure 
Some tar was produced, and also long crystals of phthalic anhydride 
These were filtered after the addition of water and the filtrate was 
concentrated. The hydrochloride of the base was deposited aa 
brown crystals which were very hygroscopic. These were dissolved 
in ethyl alcohol and a small amount of animal charcoal was added 
The mixture was warmed and filtered and an aqueous solution of 
chloroplatinic acid was added to the colourless filtrate ; an amor* 
phous, yellow precipitate slowly formed and after leaving the 
mixture over-night, this was filtered off and 'ivashed with alcohol. 
The chloroplatinate was a yellowy amorphous powder, insoluble in 
water and organic solvents and corresponded in properties to the 
chloroplatinate of 1 : 4-thiazan described by Davies (Found : 
Pt — 41-0. Calc., Pt 4M percent.). 

The condensation product was found to be very resistant to 
the action of boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, most of it bein^ 
recovered unchanged after the mixture had been boiled for three 
hours, 

Eeiidion between -Dicklorodieihyl Sulpkoxide {and Sulphone) 
and Potassium Pkihalimide. — ’A mixture of pp'-dichlorodiethyl 
sulphoxide (1 mol.) and potassium phthalimide (2 mols.) was heated 
at 160* for four hours. Much charring took place and on washing 
the product with hot water and dilute sodium hydroxide, no residue 
was left except a small amount of tar, which was not further 
examined. An experiment carried out at 130—140“ yielded the 
same result. 

P^'-Dichlorodiethylsulphone behaved in the same manner when 
heated with potassium phthalimide. 


Cheimicai. Labobatory 
Cambhidoe. 


[Heceived, September 1923.] 
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CCCXL.— Interaction of Potassium Tetroxide with 
Ice and with Dilute Sulphuric Acid. 

By Herbert Hawley and Henry Julius Salomon Sand. 

The question whether an oxide of hydrogen higher than that 
corresponding to the formula H 2 O 2 can be prepared in a similar 
manner to the higher sulphides of hydrogen is one of considerable 
interest. Bach (Ber.y 1900, 33 , 1506, 3111) believed that such a 
higher peroxide should, on treatment with acid and permanganate, 
contribute more than one atom of oxygen to each atom of oxygen 
supplied by the permanganate. On testing the matter by measur- 
ing in the same experiment the permanganate employed and the 
oxygen evolved, using peroxide from various sources, he in many 
cases found an excess of the latter, corresponding, according to his 
views, to the presence of a small amount of a higher peroxide. This 
was particularly the case with the peroxide derived from potassium 
tetroxide. H. E. Armstrong (P., 1900, 16, 134) pointed to the 
possibility that Bach’s results might be due to the formation of a 
persulphuric acid. Following up this idea, Ramsay (T., 1901, 79 , 
1324) showed that on the addition of hj^drogen peroxide to a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and permanganate more oxygen may be obtained 
than if the permanganate is added to the same amount of hydrogen 
peroxide mixed with sulphuric acid; and similarly, that more 
permanganate is used In the former than in the latter case. This is 
due to the formation of a persulphuric acid in the second instance 
the action of which on permanganate is very slow. For the purpose 
of a criticism of Bach’s experiments, Ramsay’s results are, however, 
not valid, for the concentration of his sulphuric acid was different 
from that of Bach, and, as was shown later by Clover {Amer. Chem, 
J., 1903, 29, 463), no persulphuric acid is formed under the condi- 
tions of Bach’s work ; besides, some of Bach’s results were obtained 
when acetic acid was employed in place of sulphuric acid. Secondly, 
even if persulphuric acid had been formed, this would not have 
affected the relative amounts of permanganate employed and oxygen 
evolved, as was pointed out later in Bach’s reply. The correct 
explanation of Bach’s results was doubtless supplied two years 
later by Clover {loc: ciY.), who showed that the discrepancies observed 
were probably due to an insufficiency of acid, in which circum- 
stances hydrated manganese dioxide is precipitated which cata- 
lytically decomposes more hydrogen peroxide than corresponds to 
its own available oxygen. It was thus proved that Bach’s results 
urnish no evidence for the existence of hydrogen tetroxide. Never- 
theless, the importance of the matter just ides the search for more 
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positive evidence of the absence of this substance when potassium 
tetroxide is treated with water or with acid. 

The method pursued in the following experiments consisted in 
allowing potassium tetroxide to react with ice or with dilute 
sulphuric acid at or below 0° and measuring the oxygen evolved 
If this were less than the amount which would leave hydrogen 
peroxide in the solution, the presence of a higher oxide of hydrogen 
would be proved. The experiments, however, showed that even 
when the greatest care was exercised in bringing the reactants 
together, slightly more oxygen was evolved than corresponded to 
the quantitative conversion of the tetroxide into a derivative of 
hydrogen peroxide. There was thus no evidence for the formation 
of a higher peroxide in solution. On the contrary, a small amount 
of the ordinary peroxide formed must have undergone decom. 
position under the conditions of the experiment. However, it v^as 
still possible that there remained a small amount of a higher peroxide 
as well as some ordinary peroxide. The most suitable method to 
test this question was considered to be the quantitative determin- 
ation of a property of the solution. The rate of reaction with 
hydrogen iodide was therefore measured, and compared with that 
of a similar solution made up from Merck’s hydrogen peroxide. As 
a result, it was found that the velocity coefficients under correspond- 
ing conditions were in every case the same for the test as for the 
standard solution. 


Expeeimemtal. 

Measurement of the Oxygen evolved when Poiasswm Tetroxide jv 
treated with Ice or DiltUe Sulphuric Acid. — -Two preparations of 
potassium tetroxide were made from weighed amounts of potassium. 
Vernon Harcourt’s instructions were followed (T., 1862, 14, 26"), 
with the only alteration that the potassium for the second prepar- 
ation was obtained in bright pellets by the method recommended 
by Bunbury and Martin (T., 1914, 105 , 417). In the first case, 
lo-61 grams of the product were obtained from 9*46 grams of 
potassium, corresponding to a 3 deld of 73 per cent, of potassium 
tetroxide and 27 per cent, of potassium peroxide. In the second 
case, the yield was 49*94 grams of the product from 20*71 grams of 
potassium, corresponding to 84*1 per cent, of tetroxide and 15*9 
per cent, of the peroxide. The amount of potassium in each 
preparation was confirmed by dissolving a weighed amount m 
water and titrating the potassium hydroxide formed. From those 
numbers we calculate that in the case of the first preparation 64- 
grams correspond to 39 grams of potassium, and yield, on reduction 
to potassium peroxide, 6*55 litres of oxygen at N .TP- and 
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litres on reduction to potassium monoxide. In the second prepar- 
ation, 67-9 grams correspond to 39 grams of potassium and yield 
9*0 litres of oxygen on reduction to the peroxide and 14*6 litres on 
reduction to the monoxide. The apparatus employed was a tube 
of the shape shown in the accompanying sketch ; this was attached 
to a nitrometer by a length of thick-walled rubber tubing. The 
tetroxide was weighed into the opening A, the apparatus cooled in 
ice water, and dry ice introduced through B. All nitrometer 
readings were taken with the tube immersed in ice-water. The 
reactants were brought together gradually with great care by 
suitable manipulation after further cooling in a freezing mixture. 
In some of the experiments the tube 
was afterwards heated in a calcium 
chloride bath and the contents were 
allowed to boil for about half an hour, 
after which it was again cooled to 
0° to allow the nitrometer to be read. 

The results are recorded in Table I. 

Nos, 1 to 8 refer to the experiments 
on sample 1 of the tetroxide, in which 
the latter was brought together with ice, No. 9 to an experiment in 
which about 10 c.c. of a mixture of ice and water, containing 3 c.c. 
of A"-sulphuric acid, were allowed to act on sample 2 of the tetroxide. 


Fio. 1. 



Table I, 


Litres of oxygen at N.T.P. per 39 grams of 
potassium calculated 



Gram of 

from evolution 


from evolution 


tetroxide 

of gas in 

to yield 

of gas on 

No. 

taken. 

freezing mixture. 

K.O,. 

boiling. 

1 

0*192 

7*34 

6-55 


2 

0-186 

7*27 



3 

0*247 

7*35 



4 

0*268 

7-27 



5 

0-173 

7-27 



6 

0*159 

7-72 



7 

0*177 

7-25 


12-20 

8 

0*207 

7-80 


12-15 

9 

0*177 

10-0 

9-6 

U'9 


to yield 

K,0. 


1215 

14-6 


It will be seen that in every case slightly more oxygen is liberated 
than corresponds to the quantitative production of hydrogen 
peroxide, a certain amount of which must therefore have undergone 
decomposition. This is not surprising, for it is well known that 
hydrogen peroxide is very unstable in alkaline as compared with 
acid solutions. The total amount of oxygen liberated after boiling, 
however, agrees closely in every instance with the calculated 
amount. This is in accordance with a series of experiments in which 
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it was proved that hydrogen peroxide may be accurately estimator 
gasometrically by simply boiling its alkaline solution, providet] 
that air-free water be employed and the boiling be continued for 
about half an hour. 

Com'parison of the Aqueous Solution obtained from Potamnni 
Tetroxide with a similar one derived from Merck's Perhydrol as regards 
Velocity of Peaction with Hydrogen Iodide. — ^The velocity of the 
reaction between hydrogen peroxide and hydrogen iodide has been 
studied by Magnanini {Gazzetta^ 1891, 21, 476) and by hbyes 
{Z. physikal. Chem,, 1895, 18, 131). There is some doubt whether 
the reaction is uni- or bi-molecular with reference to the hydrogen 
iodide, that is, whether it is hi- or ter-molecular as a whole. Since 
the object of the present experiments was only to compare solutions 
derived from potassium tetroxide with such known to contain only 
hydrogen peroxide, the conditions were chosen so as to make it 
possible to calculate either a bi molecular or a termolccuiar co- 
efficient, that is, a large excess of hydrogen iodide was employed. 
This was obtained by adding to a solution of potassium iodide ar 
exactly equivalent amount of dilute sulphuric acid, A considerable 
amount of potassium sulphate was thus present in till the experi- 
ments. The temperature chosen was 0'^. In the experiments in 
which the peroxide was derived from potassium tetroxide, a quaiititv 
of the latter weighed by difierence was brought together witii ice 
and cautiously neutralised at 0*^ with the calculated amount of 
A’/lO-siilphuric acid. Fifty c.c. of this solution were placed in a 
conical flask in ice-w ater for each experiment. The strength of the 
solution in terras of available oxygen was determined by titratioa 
with permanganate. In other flasks at 0° w’ere placed 200 ex. 
of solutions derived from weighed quantities of potassium iodide 
and the equivalent volumes of A" -sulphuric acid. At the beginning 
of a determination, the solutions containing the peroxide and the 
hydrogen iodide were mixed by pouring backwards and forwards 
from one flask to another. Three identical experiments were 
started for each series and the whole of the solution in each flask 
was rapidly titrated at O'’ by means of standard thiosulphate after 
a suitable interval. The time taken to the completion of the 
titration was the value adopted. 

Those experiments in which the peroxide was derived front 
Merck’s perhydrol were carried out in an exactly similar manner. 
The solution was diluted to agree approximately with the eonr- 
spending one from potassium tetroxide. In one series of experi- 
ments (No. 5, Table II) a small amount of potassium sulphate was 
added to make the concentration of this salt the same as that in H 
(Companion series {No. 4). In some preliminary experiments, 
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Table II 






Normality Normality 

t 

Normality 



Experiments. 

of ill (a). 

ofHjOg (6). (mins.). 

of I* (a:). 

k^. 


1. H|0, from per- 

0-120 

0-01188 

10-5 

0-00328 

0-270 

2-31 

hydrol. KjSO^ - 

' ,, 

,, 

25-5 

0-00632 

0-256 

2-20 

0-120iV^. 


,, 

i51-0 

0-00914 

0-252 

2-20 

2 . H,0. from 

0-120 

0-01064 

15-33 

0-00396 

0-258 

2-19 

K,0.. KiSO. = 


,, 

24-0 

0-00538 

0*251 

2-14 

O’lSiN, 



43-2 

0-00762 

0-253 

2-19 

3. HjOj from per- 

0-060 

0-01082 

10-75 

0-00222 

0-1876 

3-19 

hydrol. KjSOj — 


,, 

22-5 

0-00416 

0-1809 

3-13 

0*0602^. 

fr 

,, 

45-0 

0-00708 

0-175 

3-12 

4. H 2 O 2 horn per- 

0-060 

0*02904 

12-8 

0-00350 

0-172 

2-95 

hydrol. KjS 04 

,, 


25-8 

0-00612 

0-161 

2-84 

0-0935^'. 



42-0 

0-00912 

0-1^ 

2-97 

5. HjOj from 

0-060 

0-02932 

12-6 

0-00340 

0-168 

2-89 

K 2 O 4 . K 2 SO 4 - 

,, 

„ 

25-0 

0-00610 

0-166 

2-94 

0'0935A\ 



42-75 

0-00922 

0-161 

2 93 


procedure followed in a well-known lecture experiment was adopted, 
of adding a known quantity of thiosulphate to the reacting mixture 
at the beginning of the experiment and noting the time required 
for the appearance of the blue colour. This method was, however, 
found to lead to complications, oAving to the very considerable 
action which was proved by a special series of experiments to take 
place between thiosulphate and hydrogen peroxide. Table II 
gives the particulars of the experiments carried out. The concen- 
tration of the hydrogen iodide («), hydrogen peroxide (6), iodine (a:), 
and potassium sulphate are given in ginni -equivalents per litre, 
the time t in minutes. Coefficients and k^ for a second and a third 
order reaction, respectively, M*ere calculated hy means of the 
formulae 


h 


2-3026 , bia ~ x) 

(a- b)t ^(6^) 


and 


Jc,_ 

a — b 


X 

a{a — b){a — x)t' 


It will be seen that under the conditions of the experiment good 
coefficients were calculated in each series for as well as for the 
latter being slightly bettor and also allowing a more consistent 
interpretation of the effect of the presence of potassium sulphate. 
Series 1 and 2 and particularly series 4 and 5 allow a direct com- 
I^rison to be made of the reaction velocity in the case of the solu- 
tions derived from potassium tetroxide and from perhydrol rcspec- 
hvely. Thus, in series 1, we have the average value 4*3 = 2-23 for 
fiydrogen peroxide from perhydrol and k^ = 2-17 for hydrogen 
peroxide from the tetroxide. In series 4 and 5, the identical 
erage value 2*92 is obtained for ^^3. Similar good agreement is 
o\m on comjmrison of the k^ values. There can thus be no doubt 
ne identity of the product in the two cases. 
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Summary, 

The amount of oxygen liberated on bringing together pota ■ 
tetroxide and ice or dilute sulphuric acid at 0° waa found”^ 
be slightly greater than that which woul^ have quantitatively I ? 
a derivative of hydrogen peroxide in solution. The solutions 1 1 
were tested as regards their velocity of reaction with hydro 
iodide and found to agree accurately with corresponding ones 
up from hydrogen peroxide. It is thus proved that only hydropeD 
peroxide results from the interaction of potassium tetroxide 
ice ox witia dilute sulphuric acid, 

, DEPAK^tETST OF IxORGANIG ANT> PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 

Sir John Cass Technical Institute. 

[Received^ September 1923, J 


CCCXLI.— iVofe on Glasstone^s Discussion of 0v(h 
voltage Measurement 

By Henry Julius Salomon Sand and Edward Joseph 
Weeks. 

In a paper (this vol., p. 1745) on overvoltage measurement, Glasstom 
draws the conclusion that the difference between the results obtainec 
by the direct and by the commutator method is due partly to ik 
induced currents which may be generated when the latter metliod 
is employed with inductive circuits, and that the values yielded 
by the method arc therefore dependent on the type of apparatus 
used. Having been engaged for some time in measuring over- 
voltages by the commutator method, we feel compelled to state in 
contradiction to these conclusions that the commutator mety 
yields very definite results, which are reproducible in the case ol 
some metals to about a centivolt, and that they are independent 
within ordinary limits of the self-induction of the circuit. 

There are several errors in Glasstone^s work. In order to arrive 
at his conclusions, he attempts to compare overvoltages measured 
during the passage of the current when first a continuous and tlien 
an intermittent current is employed. In the latter case, hovrever, 
he uses no arrangement for disconnecting his potentiometer in 
intervals during which the current is interrupted. It is therefore 
not surprising that the results should be intermediate between th(^ 
which are in operation when the current is on and those v 
hold when it is off. Yet it is on these results that he y 
conclusions. There is another pitfall that has 
To render the experiments with continuous and with interim 
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current comparable, it would liave been desirable to have the 
current density during the actual passage of the current as nearly 
as possible the same in the two cases. Owing to the arrangement 
of his circuit, Glasstone’s intermittent current rises comparatively 
slowly from zero to its maximum value, so that it would be difficult 
to assign a definite value to it. There is, however, a more serious 
error. In aU his experiments Glasstone employs ammeters which 
act as coulombmeters. The average current density during the 
actual passage of the current for a given reading of the ammeter 
was thus approximately twice as great with the intermittent as 
witii the continuous current. If, therefore, it had been possible 
to connect the cathode to the potentiometer during the intervals 
only in which the current was on, Glasstone should have obtained 
higher values for overvoltage with intermittent than with con- 
tinuous current instead of the lower ones actually registered by him. 

The following experiments are recorded to substantiate the state- 
ments just made. 

Overvoltage with Intermittent Current ^ measured during the 
Vassage of the Current , — A Whetham double commutator {Phil. 
Crans., 1900, [A], 194, 321) was employed. One of the com- 
nutators was utilised to obtain the intermittent current, only two 
)f the brushes being in use. The second commutator made and 
broke the connexion between the potentiometer and the cathode, 
JO that the make occurred a little after and the break a little before 
the corresponding makes and brealis of the working current. The 
aumber of makes and breaks w^as about 3600 per minute. The 
:;athode was a circular disk of platinum foil having an area of one 
square centimetre. This W'as let into a glass tube and was insulated 
at the back by melting upon it a mixture of paraffin and beeswax. 
A pinhole was pierced through it, and connexion was made to the 
auxiliary hydrogen electrode by means of the electrolyte in the 
interior of the tube. The electrolyte of the hydrogen electrode was 
the same as that undergoing electrolysis, so that potentiometer 
readings gave overvoltages direct. The ammeter was of the moving- 
coil type. When employed "with intermittent current, this instru- 
nient acted with sufficient accuracy as a coulombmeter. As already 
c^laiued, higher overvoltages were therefore to be expected for a 
given reading with intermittent than with continuous current. This 
expectation w^as fulfilled in every instance. Thus in one series of 
^easuiements in A’-sulphuric acid, for a reading of 100 milliamps., 
^ ^ obtained with continuous, an over- 
W'th^^ ^ immediately afterwards with intermittent current, 
'vere reading of 150 milliamps., the corresponding numbers 

0 and 0*76. In A^-sodium hydroxide, a current reading of 
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100 milliamps. corresponded to an overvoltage of 0*72 with con. 
tinuous, to an overvoltage of 0*79 with intermittent current, the 
corresponding voltages for a current reading of 150 milliamps. being 
0-76 and 0-84, respectively. 

Attempts were also made to compare overvoltages on continuous 
current corresponding to a given cun'ent density, with those holding 
for intermittent current, the average density of which, during the 
intervals in which it was in operation, was the same as that of the 
continuous current. For this puipose, a special calibration curve 
of the ammeter was constructed, correlating readings on the inter- 
mittent current with the actual values of the latter during the 
intervals it was in operation. These values were determined in 
each case by balancing the potential difference between the ends ol 
a resistance of known value through which the current was flowing 
against that of a potentiometer: the latter being in ooimexiou 
through the commutator in the identical manner explained above 
only while the current was flowing. Passing up the ammeter scale, 
and leaving out the first quarter, it was thus found that the ratio 
of intermittent current strength measured by the potentiometer to 
that measured by the ammeter varied fairly continuously from 2-40 
to 2-15, the average value of about 2'25 corresponding, as nearly as 
could be judged from an inspection of the commutator, to the ratio 
of total time to time during wdiich the current was on. 


Ammeter rcadiugs. 
For non- For inU^r- 


Table. 

Overvoltages (d\iruig current) 

In aolutioa. In NaOH solution. 


tinuous 
current. 
0137 
0*161 
01 83 
0*201 


rnittent 

current. 

U - U 60 

0-070 

0*080 

0*000 


For con- 
tinuoiw 
current. 
0*68 
0*73 
0-75 


For inter- 
rnittent 
current. 
0-52 
0*55 
0*58 
0*60 


For con- 
tinuous 
current, 

0-74 

0-75 

0-78 

0*78 


The accompanying table gives a comparison 
measured with continuous and with intermittent curren , the stm^ 
of the current while it was actually on being as nearly ^ 

U,, iu boU. 0..™, Tb. In tb. Itat 0*- « ^ 'i;, 

as current densities; a comparison of these with the v 
second illustrates the difference in ammeter 
with continuous and with intermittent . eriments; 

given are the mean of results obtained in two sc P 

fn the first, the current was successively taken B 

values ; in the second, it was similarly successive y 
wiU be seen that the continuous-ciment Ibis 

■ somewhat higher than the corresponding intcrmittc 
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is not surprising when we remember that with intermittent current 
there is more opportunity than with continuous for some of the 
transfer-resistance to disperse. There is no justification for ascrib- 
ing these differences to induced currents in the sense done by 
Glasstone. 

Effect of Self-induckince of the Circuit. — The only rational method 
that is apparent to us for deciding whether the self-induction of 
intermittent currents has any influence on overvoltage measure- 
mentSj is to determine whether identical results are obtained when 
circuits of widely differing self -inductance are employed. Some 
considerable time before the appearance of Glasstone ’s publications 
we satisfied ourselves on this point. For this purpose, we first con- 
nected the terminals of the battery employed to the end terminals 
of a sliding rheostat consisting of wire wound on an enamelled iron 
drum, and regulated the current by shunting it on part of this 
resistance. Later we obtained the same current by using the rheostat 
in scries. No difference in overvoltage was observed. On the 
publication of Glasstone 's recent paper we carried out further 
experiments in which first a circuit which w as as nearly as ]x)ssib]e 
iion-inductive and later one with considerable self -inductance of 
knowii value wus employed. The non-inductive circuit consisted 
siraj^Iy of a battery, the commutator, the electrolytic cell, and the 
moving-coil ammeter, through the shunt of wdiich most of the current 
passed. The return wires w^ere tied close to the leading-out \vires. 
The inductive circuit contained besides, a regulating resistance and 
an electromagnet the self -inductance of which for currents from 
0 to 1 ampere was knowm to be 25 millilienrys. The two circuits 
were arranged so that by altering a single switch it was possible to 
pasH from one circuit to the other. The maximum current strength 
over the whole electrode at any instant W'as one am]>ere. For the 
overvoltage during the intervals in which the current W’as off 
(ordinary commutator method) we found independently of the self- 
inductance of the circuit in N-sodium hydroxide solution, for 
platinum the value 0*080, and for lead the value 0 ♦500 ; the current 
ensity being 180 millicoulombs per second and square centimetre.* 
n A -sulphuric acid solution at current densities of 100 and 200 
laillicoulombs per second and square centimetre,* for platinum the 
found independently of the self -inductance 
e ciicuit. Intermittent current overvoltages measured during 

stated to indicate that the m^^uitudos of intermittent currents are 

a.mfn the average over the whole time as recorded by the 

to sub during the time only when the current is on, we propose 

formitv * term ampero which we have previously used in con- 

. '' i i the practice of other writers, tho term coulomb per second. 
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the passage of the current were also determined in the inductive and 
nond^otive circuits according to the meth^ deson^d above. 
These Hkewise were found to be independent of the self-inductance 
of the circuit. 

Discussion. 

In a previous paper (this vol., p. 457), the opinion to which 
still adhere was expressed that overvoltage determined by the 
commutator method measures polarisation; and we pro^se where 
necessary to refer to it in future as polan^tion-overvoltage Our 
principal reason for attaching great importance to it is that ve^ 
^finite and reproducible values are obtainable, so that even if c™ 
interpretation were proved incorrect, the numbers would still reta 
experimental significance. In contrast to this overvoltage vates 
determined by the “ direct ” method are dependent on a great maij 
factors, extremely difficult to control. We pro^se where necesmy 
to refer to these values as total overvoltages. Whereas polarisation 
overvoltage measures an efiect which is reversible m so far as 
persists for a short time after the interruption of the cuirent toU 
^ervoltage undoubtedly comprises completely irreversible eiieeh, 
k consiL that the best method to express this is to asenbe & 
diflerence between total and polarisation overvoltage to transfer. 
Sstance, a term we owe to Gore. In doing this we by no means 
commit ourselves to the view that transfer-rcsistanoe is in 
all cases due entirely, or even partly, to films of gas. On the 
SnteTry, we are quite alive to the possibility that its range may 
r^rtly of a molecular order, that part of it may be i^erent offi 
toa^fer of current from the electrode to the electrolyte, and th 
the potential gradients due to it may be of importance to the chemed 
the potential gra electrode The opinion is sometimes 

processes occuning at tne eiectroae F ^.p+hod is due 

^pressed that overvoltage measured by the 
in part to a polarisation which persists for so short a time only 
impossiW^i to measure it by the commutator method 
view we cannot refute, but even if it were correct, woffid b 
bearing upon the fact that thich « 

mutator method correspond to an of ,b 

independent, over considerable ranges, of experimental, 

experiment. These overvoltages 

and as we hope to show in a toturo ^ independent 

able theoretical interest. The foregoing overvoteg' 

of the admitted fact that «le«tnc waves affect total ^ 

during the time they are in operation, and ° 

Lt the chemical results of intermittent current may di 

those of continuous. 
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Summary’ 

Owing to an error in the arrangement of Glasstone’s experiments, 
these can give no information on the matter they were intended to 
elucidate, and all his conclusions are invalid. Contrary to these 
conclusions, we find that intermittent-current overvoltages are 
independent of the self -inductance of the circuit over a much wider 
range than is likely to come in question during ordinary experi- 
ments. The relation of polarisation to total overvoltage has been 
discussed. 

We take this opportunity to express our indebtedness to Dr. 
P. Owen for the loan of the Wlietham commutator and of the 
electromagnet employed, and for having the self-inductance of the 
latter determined for us. 

Department or Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, 

Sib John Cass Technical Institute. 

[Received, October 2nd, 1923.] 

{!>Q>CXLll.—Preparaiio7i and Stability of Cuprous 
^itvat^ and 0ih&v C)uj)Toiis Salts %n 'pTCSC 7 iC€> of 
Nitriles, 


By Howard Houlston Morgan. 

If a decinormal solution of silver nitrate in acetonitrile be placed 
in contact with finely divided copper, precipitation of the silver 
rapidly take place. The resulting solution is colourless and, 
after filtration, will remain so almost indefinitely if air be excluded! 
wen in contact with the air, it will remain colourless for several 
hours but thereafter will become very slightly turbid and develop 
a tamtly green tinge. 

The copper in the solution is present in the cuprous condition 
aa 18 s own by the following typical experiment, in which the 
excess of copper were both estimated : 
powder, added to 0-6938 gram of silver 
of ^ ^ acetonitrile, precipitated 0-4409 gram 

coDuer ^ nitrate) ; the remaining 

lenThi 

acetcmitrile on a water-bath, a slightly 
[addition '^cons residue is obtained, from which, on the 

cr three times ite bulk of water, hydrated cuprous 
P pitated. The clear, almost colourless solution obtained 
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by filtering this contains cuprous nitrate and free nitric acid; 
the addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid yields a white 
precipitate of cuprous chloride, and dilution with water precipitates 
more cuprous hydroxide ; CuNOj + H^O __ CuOH + HNOj. This 
action is simUar to that which takes place between water 
and other cuprous salts, with the exception of cuprous sulphate, 
which, according to Eecoura {Compt. rend., 1909, 148 , 1105), 
decomposes under similar conditions into cupric sulphate and metallic 


copper. 

If during the last stages of distilling off the solvent from the 
acetonitrile solution of cuprous nitrate a slow current of inert gas 
be passed through the distilling flask and continued for some little 
time after acetonitrOe ceases to drop from the condenser, the residue 
will become distinctly green and contain particles of metallic copper. 
If, however, the flow of gas be stopped as soon as distillation is 
complete, then the liquid residue will be quite free ^om colour and, 
on cooling to the ordinary temperature, will solidify to a mass of 
white crystals having the composition CuNOj.dCHa'CN. These 
crystals are colourless so long as they remain sealed up, but, on 
allowing air to enter, they immediately turn green. On pas.sing an 
inert gas over them at the ordinary temperature, ftey change 
first to a pale yellow colour, then, very gradually, give rise to a 
dark green substance together with particles of metallic copper. 
It appears that, in an atmosphere saturated with acetonitrile, the 
crystals are stable, hut, when the vapour pressure of the atmospheric 
acetonitrile falls below a certain value, the “ acetonitrile of crystal, 
fisation - i.s given off and the remaining cuprous nitrate decomposes 
thus : 2CuNO, = CulNO^lj + Cu. Colourless crystals having 

the same composition as those mentioned above, namelj. 
CuNOo.ICHj-CN, are more readily obtained in a pure slate 
bv distilling off the acetonitrile from the solution under 
reduced pressure at the ordinary temperature, and then passing 
a slow current of inert gas for about a quarter of an 
the ciystals that have been graduaUy deposited as 
evaporated (Found : in two specimens obtained m this wa , 
Cu = 21-70, 22 06. CuNOj.ICHyCN requmes Cu = 21-80 per h 
Although the experiments referred to above “ ^ 

cuprous nitrate is not capable of existing alone, n 
further experiment was carried out, in which the Yin which 
precautions were taken to exclude air and moisture, anc 
the decomposition temperature of the crystals w^ with 

The various parts of the apparatus were a sea e ^ 

glass joints. The cuprous nitrate crystals were ^ f the 

. In atmosphere of hydrogen at 2 mm. pressure. That par 
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apparatus containing the crystals was then immersed in ice and water 
at 0^ whilst the other part was cooled in liquid air. After six hours, 
the crystals had become green and particles of metallic copper were 
yisible; acetonitrile had condensed in the colder bulb. 

It would seem impossible, therefore, for cuprous nitrate to be 
isolated. In the molecule CuN 03 , 4 CH 3 *CN the four molecules of 
acetonitrile are apparently attached to the atom of copper in a 
tetrahedral arrangement, thereby protecting it from oxidation, or, 
in other words, preventing the transference of the second “ normally 
active ” electron of the copper atom from the latter to the acidic 
radicle. Or again, it might be expressed, according to Werner’s 
theory, as a case where one of the principal valencies of copper is 
temporarily suppressed by the activity of four auxiliary valencies 
of that metal. The mere removal of these four molecules of aceto- 
nitrile, which, it would appear, are not held very tenaciously, 
causes the second principal valency of the copper atom to become 
active, entailing, in this case, a redistribution of the valency electrons 
amongst the copper atoms themselves, as there are no neutral acidic 
radicles present. Thus : 

2 [Cu(CH 3 -CN) 4 N 03 ]= dCHg-CN + Cu(N 03)2 + Cu. 

In the case, however, where oxygen is presented to the molecule 
CuN 03 , 4 CH 3 'CJ^', the second principal valency of the copper atom 
is immediately called into play, the activity of four auxiliary 
valencies being insufficient to prevent the transference of an electron 
from the copper atom to the oxygen atom, or hydroxyl group. 
Thus : 

HjO I- 0 + 2[Cu(CH3-CN)4K03] ^ 2[C’ia(0H)X03,4CH3-CN]. 

Colourless. Green. 

The above suggestions would seem to account for the observations 
that the colourless crystals become green, but only slowly and 
with simultaneous formation of metallic copper, when the pressure 
of acetonitrile in the atmosphere above them is kept very low, 
whereas the presence of air produces a green compound immediately 
and yields no free copper. 

The fact that dilute solutions (A'/IO or weaker) of this salt in 
acetonitrile can be kept for many hours in free contact udth the air, 
wthout shoiving signs of oxidation, may perhaps be partly due to 

e s ight solubility of oxygen in acetonitrile. On the other hand. 

may e ascribed to further solvation of the copper atom as the 
wnrtt solvent is increased. In this connexion, it is note- 

witk tn solutions of this salt are less stable in contact 

ne air than those that are more dilute. Thus it was found 
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impossible to use, in the ordinary way, solutions of concentration 
3^/4 or /5 for the determination of some of their physical proper- 
ties, which were determined for solutions of i\r/10 strength and 
downwards with comparative ease and accuracy. Further, the 
stronger solutions became blue within a quarter of an hour after 
filtering from excess of copper. 

It is well known that the valency of an element, that is, its normal 
or principal valency, is dependent on physical conditions such as 
temperature and pressure, but that such valency may be dependent 
also on the solvent does not appear to have been remarked 
upon.* 

There seems no doubt, however, that when acetonitrile is used 

, + + 

as a solvent for salts of copper, the reaction Cu + Cu = 2Cu takes 
place rapidly and proceeds to completion. In other words, copper 
behaves as a stable univalent element towards its salts in solution 
in acetonitrile. This is further illustrated by what follows. 

Cu'prous Chloride . — Anhydrous cupric chloride dissolves fairly 
readily in acetonitrile, giving, in solutions of about A^iO strength, 
a golden-yellow solution. A N /lO-sohitionj when shaken with 
excess of copper powder in an atmosphere of nitrogen, becomes 
colourless in about half an hour. This solution is not quite so stable 
in the air as the N /10-soIution of cuprous nitrate, but it can be 
filtered in the usual way, transferred from one vessel to another, 
and will remain bright and colourless for about an hour in a loosely 
covered flask. 

Evaporation of the solvent from this solution, in absence of air, 
yields colourless crystals having a composition represented bj the 
formula CuChCHa-CN. 

This compound has been described previously by Xanmaiin 
(Ber., 1914, 47, 247) and by Rabaut (Bull Soc, chim., 1898, [hi], 19, 
786). In both cases, however, the compound was prepared from 
cuprom chloride which had been made previously to bringing it in 
contact with acetonitrile. Naumann states that his solution 
developed a greenish -browm turbidity in one or two minutes. He 
is probably referring, however, to stronger solutions than 
or, alternatively, moisture must have been present. 

Cuprous Bromide . — Anhydrous cupric bromide dissolves rea 3 

* Wemer {Z. anorg. Chem., 1897, 15.* 5) mentions that, when added to 
pyridine, mercuroiia chloride immediately decomposes into soluble 
chloride and metallic mercury, the latter being precipitated. The same au 
(“ New Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry,” p. G4) states that when ^ 
bined with 3 mola. of ir-phenanthroline or 3 mols. of a-dipyndy > ^ 
with very groat ease into the bivalent condition, and, under these con 
tervalent iron can only be retained by very cautious work. 
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in acetoniti^e, giving a dark greenish-brown solution. Shaken with 
cop^r powder in an atmosphere of nitrogen, this solution (of about 
'V!? becomes colourless in about an hour. The stability 

of the filtered solution when m contact with the air is almost the 
same as that of cuprous chloride mentioned above. Evaporation 
of the solvent from this solution, m absence of air, yields glistenine 
^ composition represented by the formula 

OuJirjvxlg L/iN. 

That the number of molecules of acetonitrile combined with 
one atom of cop^r m much higher in the cuprous nitrate salt than 
m the oases of the chloride and bromide just described, is probably 
accounted for, m part at aU events, by them being greater associa- 
tion of the cuprous chloride or bromide molecules than is the case 
with cuprous mtrate. Indication has been obtamed, from electrical 
me^uremente, that m solutions of as high a dilution as NIIOO or 
still higher, the euprous chloride and bromide molecules are, for the 
most part associated, whilst under similar conditions cuprous 
mtote IS dissociated. In such associated molecules the aui^ary 
va enoies of the cop^r atom would be less free to combine with 
extra molecules of solvent. 

Solutions of these cuprous salts in acetonitrile give ionic reactions 
comparable with those which take place in aqueous solutions of 

^ ^/2-soIution of sUver nitrate was 
^ded to a .^r/lO-solution of cuprous bromide, the silver nitrate being 
m slight excess of that required to react completely with the cupr^ 
bromide. A stnotly quantitative precipitation of shver bromide 
was proved to have occurred, 

Mdf “’d of potassium 

2 were mised. A white, finely granulTprecipi. 

IteidmtiU^®'^ solution remained 

h on shaking, 

bottomT2« 7T coagulated and quickly settled to the 

acetonitrile Precipitate, after being washed with 

the residue kt P^°''o<i *o be pure potassium nitrate, whilst 

c«tSn2 from the filtrate 

uprous iodide and was free from nitrate ; 

CuNOg -f KI == Cul -f KNO3. 

cadmium mtrate in acetonitrile was 
The cuS wr«r'’ ^ platinum cathode being used, 

ieposit^ ViT P“®® nnhH the cadmium had been 

«adisti]lnigofithe2rd°“f’^“““'’‘^ colourless throughout, and, 
obtaine™^ “ solvent, pure crystals of CuNOj.ICHj-CN were 
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DeiermiticUioti of the Electrochemical EqaivaleM of Copper in tkt 
Acetonitrile /Solution of Cuprous Nitrate. — The copper voltameter 
was arranged in a weighing bottle, 6 cm. high and 3 cm. in diameter- 
the copper was estimated by using a copper- plated platinum anodp, 
The weight of copper coating on the platinum was obtained by 
placing a silver voltameter in the circuit containing the copper- 
plating bath. After the passage of the current through the aceto- 
nitrile solution of cuprous nitrate, the copper-plated platinum anode 
was Avashed and the remaiuuig copper dissolved off in nitric acid 
and estimated by means of potassium iodide and sodium thio- 
sulphate, which had been standardised against pure copper. Li 
this Avay errors due to oxidation of the copper were eliminated. 
The quantity of electricity passing vus accurately measured by 
means of a small silver voltameter in which the silver was deposited 
as firmly adherent crystals. The following results are typical of 
those obtained in three separate experiments, using cuprous nitrate 
solutions of different strengths varying from A/10 to A/oO : 

(A) Electroplating platinum for use as anode : Silver deposited = 
0*2326 gram, equivalent to 0*06850 gram of copper. 

(B) Acetonitrile solution in circuit : Silver deposited = 0*0832 
gram (approx. 0-007 amp. for 3J hours). 

The weight of copper remaining on the anode was 0-01958 grans, 
and the copper dissoh^ed from the anode was 0-06850 — 0 01958 = 
0*04892 gram. 

Therefore ratio of silver to copper 0*0832 : 0-04892 or 107-9 : 63-46. 

Clearly, therefore, metallic copper, in the presence of acetonitrile, 
goes into solution in the form of univalent ions, and, so long as oxygen 
is not present, these ions exhibit no tendency to become bivalent, 

Cuprous Nitrate and iSucci nonitrile. — That the above behaviour 
of acetonitrile is connected with the presence of the unsaturated Ci 
radicle needs no emphasising, but it was thought worth while to 
try to prepare, in a similar manner ^ a compound containing cuprous 
nitrate and succinonitrile. As was expected, a colourless compound, 
CuN 03,2C2H4(CN)2, Avas obtained [Found : Cu = 21-53 ; N 23-63. 
CuN 03,2C2H4(CN)2 requires Cn - 22-11 ; N = 24-47 per cent.]. 

The succinonitrile was prepared from ethylene dibromide and 
potassium cyanide by Fauconnier’s method {Bull. Soc. chini., 188^ 
[ii], 50, 214). After a second distillation under reduced pressure, 
the product distilled at lol ^/16 mm. within 0-5®. Silver nitrate very 
readily dissolved in this substance at 60® and, on the addition o 
copper powder to the solution , a rapid deposition of black spongy 
silver took place, whilst the solution remained colourless. After 
standing for two hours, the mixture was filtered (at 60®), the resi uc 
washed Avith alcohol ajid ether, and the remaining mixture of oopp^ 
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and silver estimated. The following results showed that the silver 
had been completely replaced by univalent copper : Initial weterts 
of silver nitrate and copper = 0-328 and 0-2762 gram, respectively 

, = and 0-2080 gram 

(equivalent to 0*327 gram of silver nitrate). ^ 

Ratio of silver to copper — 107 0 : 63-02 

The filtrate, which was colourless, was extracted several times 
„,th a nature of ether and alcohol. This dissolved the succ-ino- 
mtrfie which had acted as the solvent, leaving a comparatively 
.small quantity of colourless liquid a.s a lower, heavier layer The 
latter was warmed in the steam-oven for a few minutes untU it 
ceased to smell of etlmr. On cooling, it solidified to a colourless 

This compound is practically stable hi the air, and may be weighed 
«,i an open watch-glas^s. It may be kept in an ordinary stoplred 
bottle for many months without decomposing, and shows only the 
ve^, slightest green coloration after several years’ storage ii the 

T T. r the precipitation of 

yeUow hydrated cuprous oxide from this solution takes place 
comparatively slowly. ^ 

Jhe experiments described m this communication formed a 
part of a more extended mvestigation carried out several years ago 
at the Im^rial College of Science and Technology. Th^ authL 

..tbo,', ■« tte 

Revelstoke, Slouch. [Beceived, February 2Sth, 1923.j 

CCCXLIII. Derivatives of Thionapkthacouniarin^ 

By ^5AMTJ£L Smiles and Leslie Ralph Hakt 

(l)thioLnil ; V^t’thiolienzoic acid have shown that 3-oxy- 
o! s7hr^^ ^ ” Its derivatives are formed from these in presence 

further sho™T£“the® the diketomethyleno group. It has been 
tlensatioa of thp h inactions may be mterpreted the con- 


''■Hr 


CO-OH ^kCOH 

^s-oii h/*^\cor 


C«H, 




COK 

( 

COK 


(i.) 
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Reactions of this type have been observed with ethyl malonate 
ethyl acetoacetate, acetylacetone, benzoylacetone, aoetonedicarb- 
oxylio acid, and malonio semi-aldehyde and in none of these cas^g 
has the oxythionaphthen derivative (for example, I) containing the 
two carbonyl groups been isolated ; one at least of these was always 
removed by hydrolysis at some stage of the process, whilst under 
more severe conditions 3'Oxy(l)thionaphthen itself has been 
observed. It may bo here mentioned that the product from 
dibenzoylmethane has been stated to be (T., 1915, 107, 1378) the 
2 : 2-dibenzoyl-3“Oxythionaphthen; but re-examination of the 
material has shown that this is incorrect, and the matter will be 
referred to in a subsequent communication. This type of reaction 
appears to be of a general nature and it seemed desirable to examine 
the behaviour of other substances containing a labile methylene 
group of different character. 

In the experiments now described, the case of glutaconic acid 
and a few of its derivatives has been investigated. Since this 
reaction appears to be concerned with the methylene lautomerides 
of the substances quoted in illustration, the successful appheatioB 
to the glutaconic acids seemed doubtful, for Thorpe and his col- 
laborators have shown that the methylenic forms of these substances 
are extremely labile, although substitution at the ^-carbon atom of 
the system tends to confer stability on them. For this reason, the 
first substances to be examined were aconitic acid and p-chloro- 
glutaconic acid. These acids very readily undergo the condensation 
with 2-thiolbenzoic acid, giving the corresponding 4:-carhoxy- and I 
4-cAZoro-derivatives of the thiomphthacourmrin (II and III) ii 
65 — 70 per cent, of the amount required by theory. Glutaconi 
acid gave the parent emmarin (IV), but, as might be expectei 


O 

c/^CO 


c«h/ 


C«h/ 


o 


(II.) COaH 


(III.) 



from the greater instability of the methylene form of the unsub 
stituted acid, the yield was much smaller than in the foregoing 
cases. 

The constitution (II) assigned to the product obtained twin 
aconitic acid is inferred from the following considerations- J 
substance, like all the members of this group, yields ‘ L 

when treated with alkaline oxidising agents, a fact which m 
that condensation of the 2-thiobenzoyl group has taken p ^ 
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the tenainal atom of the three-carbon system, leading at first to 
the arrangement (V). Direct titration of the product with sodium 


(V.) 




/CO. /CO”OH 

/ \c( * 




C„H, 


/ 






-C.OH 


\c/ 


(VI.) 


hydroxide shows that two of the carboxyl groups of aconitio acid 
have been eliminated, one evidently being removed as carbonic 
acid from the 2 -position, as commonly obser\^ed in all the syntheses 
of this type hitherto examined. The view that the y-carboxyl 
group has become involved in forming the lactone group of a 
coumarin is supported by the fact that titration after treatment 
with excess of sodium hydioxide indicates the liberation of a second 
carboxyl group by this reagent. Moreover, the ease with which 
the thionaphthacoumarin arrangement is formed from a system of 
this type (VI) perhaps needs no comment, but it has been demon- 
strated in the case of the formation of the 4-hydroxy-derivative (IX) 
from acetonedicarboxylic acid and 2-thiolbenzoic acid (T., 1921, 
119, 1810). Also the substatice may be sublimed without loss of 
carbon dioxide, thus exhibiting the stability which is to be expected 
(von Pechmann and Kraft, Ber., 1901, 34, 422 ; Stuart, T., 1886, 
49, 367) of a coumarin -4- carboxylic acid. Final confirmation of 
the etmeture assigned to this substance (11) has been obtained by 
its synthesis from oxymaleic acid and 3-oxy(l)thionaphthen, an 
extension of the usual von Pechmann synthesis which has already 
lieen applied to a-naphthol (Bartsch, Ber., 1903, 36, 1968), giving 
ethyl naphthacoumarin -4-car boxy late. The constitution of the 
4-chloro-derivative (III), w’hich is formed from jJ-chloroglutaconic 
acid and 2-thiolbenzoic acid, follows from its relations to 4-hydro xy- 
thionaphthacoumarin (IX), the structure of the latter having been 
independently proved (T., 1921, 119, 1813). The chloro-derivative 
b formed when the latter is treated with phosphorus halides. 
Moreover, when the 4-hydroxythionaphthacoumarin is heated with 
miline the 4-flmh'wo-derivativo is formed and this (VTI) is identical 
■^ith the product obtained from the chloro-compound and aniline 


V ° o V 

NHPli (VIII.) Cl <IX.) OH 

lender similar TOnditions. The product yielded by glutaconic and 
h> evidently the parent thionaphthacoumarin 
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(IV), for it may also be obtained by heating the silver salt of the 
4'Carboxy-derivative, the reaction being closely analogous to that 
observed by von Pechmann and Kraft (/oc. cit.) in the formation of 
coumarin from coumarin-4- carboxylic acid. Thionaphthacoumarin 
is also readily formed by the mild reduction of 4-chlorothionaphtha. 
coumarin. Thus the relations between these members of the group 
have been completely established. It may be mentioned that in 
the foregoing reactions close analogy between these substances and 
the corresponding derivatives of the benzocoumarin series appears 
to exist, for Anschutz {Annalen, 1909, 367, 200) has shown that 
benzotetronic acid is converted by phosphorus halides into the 
4'Chlorocoumarin, which by reduction yields coumarin. Moreover 
4‘anilinocoumarin may be obtained from either the 4-chloro -deriv- 
ative or from benzotetronic acid (Anschutz, loc, ct7.). 

For the preparation of the pure P-chloroglutaconic acid used in 
some of these experiments the excellent method of Ingold and 
Nickolls (T., 1922, 121, 1642) was followed. Experiments ^nih. 
the product of von Pechmann's process (5er., 1887, 20, 145) fully 
confirm the opinion of these authors concerning the impurity of the 
material obtained. When this was submitted to condensation with 
2-thiolbenzoic acid, mixtures of chlorothionaphthacoumarins were 
always obtained which varied in composition according to slight 
changes in the conditions of preparation of the chloroglutaconic 
acid. In the majority of these experiments the 4-chlorothio- 
naphthacoumarin was isolated together with a dichlorocouniarin 
(VII) which increased in amount if the conditions of reaction in 
preparing the chloroglutaconic acid had been intensified. With 
regard to the structure of the dichloro- derivative, it is evident that 
the halogen must be situated in the coumarin complex and either 
at carbon atoms 3 and 4 as indicated (VII), or as the arrangement 
-CClj-CHg^. Since the action of aniline removes only one halogen 
atom, giving a chloroanilino-dcrivative, it is clear that the former 
alternative is to be preferred. 

Finally it may be remarked that the reactions of glutaconic acid 
and its derivatives here recorded are not exhibited by either itaconic 
or citraconic acid, and it is interesting to notice that wi-thiolbenzoic 
acid, whilst capable of union with the aromatic nucleus under 
these conditions (T., 1922, 121, 2509) like the ortho-comF™^ 
does not condense with acids of the glutaconic series nor 
does it show reaction with acetylacetone or other substances of tha 

type. 

Experimental. 

ThiomphthacoumarinA'Carboxylic Acid (11 ). — W roixtnre of 

^thiolbenzoic acid (o grams), aconitic acid (8 grams), and concen 
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trated sulphuric acid (50 c.c.) Eas kept at 25^ for half an hour and 
continually shaken. The red solution was then poured over crushed 
ice, the solid material which separated being collected and 
thoroughly washed with water. The product (5’5 grams) was 
purified with the aid of charcoal and by crystallisation from acetic 
acid. 

(6) Equivalent ({uaji titles of 3-oxy(I)t]ii<jnapht]ien and hydroxy- 
maleic acid wuro mixed and added to 73 per cent, sulphuric acid. 
The mixture wus kept at 50 — 00“ for half an hour and then added 
to crushed icc. The product which separated wa.s isolated and 
purified as in the foregoing preparation. It was found to be identical 
with the substance obtained from aeon it ic and 2-thiolbcnzoic acids. 

Thionaiphiha(mmarin-i<arhoxylic acid forms bright yellow needles 
which melt at 285“ and sublime tvhen heated in a vacuum. The 
substance is sparingly soluble in jnost cold organic media; these 
dilute solutions exhibit a green fluorescence, that of the ethereal 
solution being particularly hitense. It is readily converted into 
■■ Lbioindigo ” by a warm aminoniacai solution of silver nitrate or 
hy a warm alkaline solution of ferricyanide (Found : C ~ 58-3 ; 
H 2*6; S 13-2. €1211^048 requires C — 58-o ; H = 2*5 ; S — 
13-0 per cent.). The substance may be directly titrated in alcohol 
by [Found : equivalent = 245. re- 

f^uires equivalent ^ 246. Found : after addition of excess of 
.VdO-alkali hydroxide and estimation of the amount of this remain- 
ing uncombined, equivalent ~ 139. C4 qH 3S(0H)(C02H)2 requires 

equivalent — 132]. 

TMoiiajihihacQUiv/arih (IV ). — (a) A mixture of glutaconic acid 
(10 grams), 2-tliiolbenzoic acid (11 grams), and concentrated 
^sulphuric acid (iOO c.c.) was kept at 40“ for three-quarters of an 
hour and frequently shaken. When cold, the puqile solution was 
treated with ice, the solid which separated was collected, washed, 
and treated with a solution of sodium carbonate, and the residue 
(4-5 grams; 30 per cent, of the theoretical yield), after treatment 
with chaieoal, was recrystallised from alcohol or acetic acid, Thio^ 
i'^Uhacoumariti was thus obtained iu pale jtIIow needles which 
i^ielted at 17G“ and sublimed when heated in a vacuum. The 
substance is moderately soluble iu the usual organic media, the 
solutions exhibiting a violet fluoi'esccnce. It is readily converted 
thioindigo ’’ by a warm alkaline solution of a ferricyanide 
Touad : C 65-2 ; H 3*1 ; 8 = 15-8. CjiHeOaS requires C = 
0'3, H~3-0; S= 15*8 i>er cent.). 

(1>) A cold saturated solution of 4-chlorothionaphtliacoumarm in 
^coiol was treated with zinc dust and a few drops of hydrochloric 
The mixture was kept for tw*olve hours and then, after the 

5^2 
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"“bpSXn witTth^ products of the foregoing methods 
of preparation, mixture of 2-tMolbenzoic 

i.CMorotUonaphtha,ou^nn (m). f 

acid (10 cit ) and concentrated sulphuric 

nrethodof Ingold f cqucntly shaken for three- 

acid (100 c.c.) was kept at^ ^t, which was isolated in the 
quarters of an hour. ao^ueous sodium carbonate to remove 

usual manner, was treated with ^ product (10 grams ; 

any unchanged thiolbenzoioaci^^^^^^^ recrystallisation 

about 6o per ce . vacuum, 4 i-chlorothionaphtM- 

from hot alcohol or ";hich melted a? 173 ” 

courmrin was obtamed m pal y^U^ ^ ^ ^ ^ CuHsO^ClS 

(Found : C = oo-6 . H ^- 0 . ^ ^ , g ^ 

requires O = 0o-», a “ ’ p^hibits a green fluorescence. 

The dilute solution m by the usual 

““”r. c »7»v™ -1.W torn p— 

reagents, ine same t. ^cid with the impui-e chloro- 

obtained by cojidensmg - of von Pechmaim and 

glutaconic acid ^ ^-^ont is described in a subsequent 

Burton (^. obtained in small quantity by ho 

paragraph, it may aiso v with 4-hvdroxythioiiaphtta' 

Jugulated action of phosphorus was added 

oomnarin. Thus an excess of f , ^uoride at 

to a solution of the ^-hydroxycoumarm in ph ph ^ 

This temperature -- treated with 

solid that separated from the cw d , 

aqueous sodium carbonate and yield, wws 

vacuum. The product, whic ^ oyoroglutaconic acid. 

identified with the substance TiU-chloro-derivatno 

^.Anilimthiomphthacou^Wi 7! ^ duarter 

A nnilme f2 mols.) at ion aciO) 


^.AniUmlUomphthacoi^rm a quarter, 

was treated with anibne (2 mols.) at 15 (jj-ooblork a«d. 

The cooled mixture was triturated with by cryatafe 

the insoluble residue being *7.®? n was"sparingly soluble. 

ation from hot alcohol m needles which »olo 

aailino-derivative was thus „ b:cs N - 4-8 pM oon‘ i 

at 281'= (Found ; N = 5-0. '^I’^ii^^ , p niariu wit'i anilm'- 1- 

(b) A mixture of 4-hydroxytbionaphthacoum 
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mols.) was kept at 180^^ for one hour. After the excess of aniline 
and unchanged hydroxy- compound had been removed, the residue 
was purified as in the foregoing preparation. The product melted 
at 281° and was identified in the usual manner. 

3 ; i-DicMorahionaphthucoumarin (VIII).— In the first series of 
experiments made on the condensation of 2-thioibenzoic acid with 
chloro-derivatives of glutaconic acid, the chloroglutaconic acid ” 
prepared by the method of von Pechmann and Burton was used as 
the latter component. Excellent yields of the coumarin product 
were obtained ; but in many experiments this was found to be a 
mixture in which a dichloro-derivativc very greatly preponderated 
whilst in others, where the chloro-acid used had been prepared by 
prolonged or intensified action of the phosphorus halide with 
acetonedicarboxylic ester, the dichlorocoumarin appeared to be the 
sole product. From a chloro-aeid of this character the dichloro- 
coumarin was obtained in the following manner. A mixture of 


2-thiolbenzoic acid (10 grams), “ chloroglutaconic acid ” (19 grams), 
and concentrated sulphuric acid (100 c.c.) was kept at 30—35° for 
one hour and constantly shaken. After isolation in the usual 
manner and treatment with aqueous sodium carbonate, the product 
(17 grams; 96 per cent, of the theoretical yield) was purified by 
crystallisation from acetic acid, when the di c Jdoro -coumarin was 
obtained in pale yellow needles which melted at 206° and readily 
sublimed when heated in a vacuum. Solutions of the substance in 
organic media exhibit a violet fluorescence (Found: C — 48-8 : 
H — 1-5; Cl = 26*0; S — 12*0. OuH^O.^CUS requires C — 48-7 ■ 
H -= 1-5; Cl - 26*1 ; S - II-8 per eent.)“ 

In experiments where the chloro-acid had been prepared under 
less intense conditions, the product consisted of a mixture from 
which the foregoing dichlorocoumariio , being the least soluble 
material present, was easily isolated by fractional crystallisation. 
From the mother-liquons of these crystallisations small amounts 
et a monochloro-dcrivative were isolated ; this was found to be 
identical^ with the 4-derivative prepared from the pure chloro- 
to utaconic acid of Ingold and Xickolls. In all experiments where 
fixtures of chloro-derivatives were obtamed the monoehloro- 
presc7it only in quite small quantity. 

I' M was prepared from the 

ochJoro^umarin by the action of excess of aniline at 260° for one 
npoai 1 product after purification from alcohol formed featherv 
()ee^es which melted at 229° (Found : Cl - - i FO : S 10-1 ; N 4-39. 
IT lo^aNClS requires Cl -- 10*8 ; S - 9*8 ; N = 4*28 per cent.). 
Kings Colleoe, London. [Rcceired, October I2(h, 1923.] 
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CCCXLIV . — The Melting-point (Solidus) Curve f(yr 
Mixtures of Potassium Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. 

By Walter Mattiiew IMadgen and Henry Vincent Aird 
Briscoe. 

During the determination of the freezing-point curve for mixtures 
of potassium nitrate and sodium nitrate previously reported (Briscoe 
and Madgin, this vol., p. 1608), it became apparent that the points 
on the solidus curve determined by Hissink [Z. pkysilcal. Chem., 
1900, 32, 537) were open to some doubt. 

It was therefore decided to apply the method then worked out 
to determine a sufficient number of points to permit a reasonably 
accurate location of the complete solidus or melting-point curve. 

This determination seemed the more desirable in that it could 
afford important confirmation of our former conclusion that the 
freezing-point curve is continuous. We are indebted to Professor 
Bruni for directing our attention to a note published by Ainadorj 
{Atti R. Istituto Yen do 1912, 72, 451), which apparently h;is 

not been abstracted in the English, American, or German joumalg, 
and thus escaped our notice. 

This note reports the determination of the frwzi ng points of 
seventeen mixtures of potassium nitrate and sodium nitrate with 
results essentially in agreement with those of Carveth [J . Physkul 
Chem.j 1898, 2, 209) plotted in our previous paper (Briscoe and 
Madgin, loc. c?7., p. IGOO). Amadori plots his data by means of a 
continuous curve but, as Carveth deduced a discontimious curre 
from a very similar set of data, Amadori’s evidence for the continuity 
of the curve can scarcely bo regarded as conclusive, and is much 
strengthened by our numerous determinations of freezing points in 
the neighbourhood of the minimum, and by the determination of 
the solidus curve now reported. 

Experimental. 

In order to determine the composition of the various solid phases 
in equilibrium with the molten mixtures synthetically prepared, the 
apparatus already described and illustrated (Briscoe and Madgin, 
loc. cit.f p.- 1614) was employed, with one slight modification, 
was found that mixtures containing relatively large amounts c 
sodium nitrate gave crystalline deposits which w^ero not a 
to smooth glass tubes. For such mixtures, therefore, le 
G (Fig. 3, loc. cit.) was provided with annular indentations in w ^ 
th« rings of crystals were deposited and retained on lifting t lo 
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Separation and analysis of the solid and liquid phases were in all 
cases effected in the manner previously described, 


Table I. 


Composition of solid and liquid phases in equilibrium in mixtures 
of potassium and sodium nitrates. 


(Liquid phase 
(Solid phase ... 
j Liquid phase 
(Solid phase ... 
(Liquid phase 
\SoIid phase... 


Potassium nitrate KNO 3 (per cent.). 


19-1 

20-1 

22*5 

26*1 

27*5 

32*5 

,34-5 


15-0 

173 

18*4 

22-3 

23*2 

29*5 

310 


38-5 

40-6 

44*4 

46-8 

(.50-1) 

54*9 


(.57*75) 

35-2 

37*7 

42*3 t 

430 

(48*5) ♦ 

55*2 minimum (59'25J' 

59-9 

65-25 

65-5 

70*4 

75*0 

81*0 

85-6 

90-4 

62-9 

69*0 

70-0 t 

75-1 

79-8 

85-5 

90-7 

93*4 


* Data previously reported (Briscoe and Madgiii). 

-f- Points approximating most closely to the mean location of Hissink’s 
determinations of points on the solidus curve. 


Fig. 1. 


Fusion diagram Jot potassium and sodium nitrates. 



The results for twenty new points and for two already determined 
given ill Table I and plotted in Fig. 1 , togetfier with the freezing- 
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point curve. The data indicate a smooth solidus curs’^c i)assing 
continuously through the minimum of the liqmdus curve, but lying 
at all points much closer to the latter than had been anticipated 
from the location of Hissink’s points. 

Thus the equilibrium diagram for potassium and sodium nitrates, 
at temperatures above the transition point of potassium nitrate, is 
of Roozeboom’s type III {Z, physikol. Chem.y 1899, 30, 385) and 
affords a good and easily attained example of that type. 

During the experiments "with the mixture of minimum freezing 
point it was observed that, in sharp contrast with all other mixtures 
examined, the crystals formed a transparent, glassy mass almost 
indistinguishable from the liquid. They retained this appearance 
on cooling to the ordinary temperature and, in*a desiccator, remained 
unchanged for twenty-four hours. 

On exposure to moist air for an hour or so or on standing for more 
than twenty-four hours in a desiccator, the crystals became white 
and opaque. Hissink {loc. cit.) and Amadori {loc. cif.) have obserred 
a lowering of the transition temperature of potassium nitrate by 
admixture with sodium nitrate, but the behaviour of the mixture 
of minimum melting point suggests that the lowering may be greater 
than those observers have supposed. Further experiments are 
projected on this point. 

A great part of the experimental w’ork in connexion with this 
note has been carried out by Messrs. E. E. Aynsley and S. Prat, 
whose assistance the authors now desire to acknowledge. 

Untyerstty of Durham. 

Armstroxo College, 

Newcastle-ox-Tvxe. [Received, September loth, 1922.1 


CCCXLV.—Piperitone. Fart VI. The ReducUon «/ 
Piper Hone » 

By Reginald Slater Hdghesdon, Henry George Smith, 
and John Read. 


dealing with the action of reducing 


Preuminary investigations 
agents on ifi-piperitone have shown that in a 
solution it is readily converted by sodium amalgam into a 


moist other-alcohol 
bimolecnlar 


ketone, (Baker and Smith, “ A Research on the 

2nd ed., Sydney, 1!)20, p. 393), whilst by has 

presence of finely divided nickel its conversion into 
been reported (Smitli and Penfolcl, J. Proc. Poy. i oc. ^ ■ 
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1920, 54 , 40). Since, in the latter instance, the hydrogenated pro- 
duct gave a semicarbazone melting at 156® and upon further reduc- 
tion yielded a njenthol melting at 34®, it was assumed to consist of 
mentbone rather than of ^aomenthone (compare Pickard and 
Littlebury, T., 1912, 101, 109) : this assumption, however, docs not 
accord with the results of the present investigation. 

Upon reducing d^-piperitone directly to menthol by means of 
sodium and alcohol, we have been able to isolate without difficulty 
a crystalline menthol melting at 39 — 41®, and thus consisting 
presumably of an ti?omenthol. The ketone obtained by oxidising 
either this crystalline i^omenthol or the accompanying liquid product 
with chromic acid appeared to consist mainly, or perhaps wholly, 
of wumenthone ; it yielded a mixture of semicarbazones, the most 
prominent of which was a sparingly soluble substance melting at 
219—220®. woMenthone from the catalytic reduction of thymol 
gave a semicarbazone melting at 217° (Pickard and littlebury, 
foe. cit.), whilst the “ i-menthone obtained by Wallach {Annalenj 
1913, 397, 217) by the hydrogenation of synthetic A^-p-menthen- 
3-one gave a semicarbazone melting at 210 — 212®. The three 
products evidently contained a common derivative, characteristic of 
foomenthone, which we now term dl-?>omcnthone*a-somicarbazone. 

Owing to rapid race mis ation of optically active piperitone in 
the initial operation, it was not possible to produce optically active 
menthols or menthones by the above method. In the course of 
further investigations, however, d^pipe^itonc was found to be 
capable of ready hydrogenation, under carefully defined conditions, 
ill the presence of either colloidal palladium or finely divided nickel, 
at temperatures of about 25® and 180®, respectively. In both 
instances, the product, of which a more detailed stereochemical 
examination is in progress, apjieared to consist essentially of dl- 
jsomentlione. Very interesting results were then obtained by 
using the two optically active forms of pij)eritonc in these hydrogen- 
ation processes. In the case of nickel at ISO®, partial racemisation 
occurred during the process (compare this vol., p. 2269), but with 
palladium at the ordinary temperature optically active women thones 
of reversed and somewhat enhanced rotatory powers were produced. 
Thus, l-piperitone having [a]i7 — 51 '53® gave d-womenthone having 
Wd + 65’ 14°, whilst from d-piperitone a specimen of Z-i 5 omenthone 
having [a J* — 63’64° was prepared. The corresponding optically 
active women thols, obtained by further reduction, will be described 
la due course. With the exception of a preparation of d-womenthone 
indirect way from Z-menthoneoxime (Beckmann, Ber,, 
9) 42, 846), these specimens appear to possess the highest optical 
^0 atory powers yet recorded for womenthone, and the present 
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investigation probably affords the most definite correlation available 
between the optically active and inactive forms of this ketone. 
The physical data observed for the three forms derived from 
piperitone are summarised below : 


Boiling point, (vac.), n^. [Rih- [ag; 

cZZ-isoMenthone (ex ^ 

solid menthol) 89— 90'’/15 mm. 0*8982 1*4520 46*31 — 

cM-isoMenthone (ex _ 

liquid menthol) ... 89 — 90®/15 mm. 0*8980 1*4522 46*34 

d/-woMenthone (Pd 

method) 88—90714 mm. 0*8995 1*4527 46*28 ^ 

d’itfoMenthone 93*5 — 95'^ /1 9 mm. 0*8955 1*4530 46*51 -j- 65'U* 

I-woMenthone 95— lOO^/lS mm. 0*8995 1*4537 46*37 -63*64 


Catalytic hydrogenation of piperitone at pressures up to 20 
atmospheres, both in the presence of finely divided nickel at 140° 
and of colloidal palladium at the ordinary temperature, led to 
results very similar to those recorded above. In no instance was 
menthol produced. Preliminary experiments dealing with the 
electrolytic reduction of piperitone, in an acid or alkaline electrolyte, 
resulted mainly in the formation of the bimolecular ketone. The 
direct conversion of piperitone into menthol by catalytic hydrogen- 
ation or by electrolytic reduction thus appears to be impracticable 
under the conditions so far investigated. 

^Further investigations are in progress concerning the reduction 
of piperitone; in addition, attention is being devoted to the 
chemical and stereochemical relationships of the above-mentioned 
derivatives of piperitone and related substances (compare J. Proc. 
Boy, Soc. N.S. Wales, 1922, 56, 170). 

Experimental. 

The Reduction of Piperitone with Sodium and Alcohol 
Pure dZ-piperitone (40 grams), prepared as described in earlier 
communications {J. Soc. Chem. lyid., 1923, 42, 339 1.; this vol., 
p. '2270), was dissolved in absolute alcohol (450 c.c.) and reduced 
with sodium (50 grams) on the water-bath, in the usual manner. 
After about 45 minutes the original deep red colour had disap- 
peared, and the resulting pale yellow solution was cooled, diluted 
with ice-water, and carefully neutralised with hydrochloric acid. 
The mixture w as extracted twice with ether, the combined cxtrac & 
being then washed with water and dried over sodium sulphate 
After the ether had been distilled off, the residual crude mentnoJ 
was purified by fractional distillation under diminished pressure. 

The bulk of the product passed over at 102— 108''/18 mm. (- g^a 
and the fraction distilling at 105-108^/18 mm. (8 grams) crys 
spontaneou.sly after keeping for three days, forming a mass 
needles. 
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]xi further preparations, the. crude menthol obtained from 120 
grams of dZ-piperitone yielded the following fractions when sub- 
mitted to three consecutive distillations under 17 mm. pressure ; 
90—100° (21 grams), 100 — -102° (28 grams), 102 — 103° (22 grams), 
103—104° (3 grams), 104 — 106° (8 grams). The yellow colour of 
the original crude product was eliminated during this process. 
The last three fractions crystallised on cooling. From the fraction 
distilling at 104 — 106°/17 mm. the crystalline menthol was separated 
by pressing between sheets of absorbent paper, but with the other 
two fractions it was found preferable to drain the cooled material 
in a cold centrifuge or filter. After such treatment, the menthol 
formed colourless, opalescent flakes, melting at 34 — 36°. When 
kept on a porous plate in a sulphuric acid desiccator for fourteen 
(lays, it changed to a mass of fine, glistening needles, melting at 
39 ^ 1 °. It exhibited no appreciable optical activity when 
dissolved in ether. The total yield of crystalline menthol actually 
isolated from the reduction product of 350 grams of d/-piperitone 
was about 30 grams, and the liquid residues contained a further 
quantity of similar material. 

When the liquid residues were refractionated, the largest fraction 
(40 per cent.) distilled at 100 — 102°/ 17 mm. The fraction was 
optically inactive, and had df (vac.) 0*9054 and n'll T4642, whence 
= 47*63, the calculated value for menthol being ,47 -55. 
Both the solid and the liquid preparations possessed an odour 
indistinguishable from that of ordinary 1-menthol. 

Optically active specimens of piperitone, when reduced in the 
same way, gave identical results, except that in some instances 
the resulting menthol possessed a faint dextrorotation, whilst the 
first fraction of the liquid distillate was slightly lavo rotatory, owing 
probably to traces of a laevorotatory impurity in the original 
I'piperitonc, derived from the essential oil of Eucalyptus dives 
(this vol., p. 2270). A typical preparation of menthol of this kind, 
distilling at 104 — 108°/18 mm., was obtained from a lievorotatory 
[Specimen of piperitone in 58 per cent, yield. It crystallised to a 
large extent when cooled in ice, and had di'' (vac.) 0*9017, li^ 
1*4645, 47*85, and [a]J' -f 0*06°. 

The liquid menthol described above, distilling at 100 — 102°/17 mm., 
when oxidised with chromic acid by tlie method of Beckmann 
{Annalen, 1889, 250, 325), gave, in 66 per cent, yield, a menthone 
distilling at 89 — 90°/ 15 mm. and having dp (vac.) 0*8980, dp' 
(vac.) 0*8942, 14522, 1-4501, [/?z]d ^6*34. Tlio calculated 

'alue of [i?z]D for menthone is 46*22. 

Ihe crystalline menthol, melting at 39—41°, uheu oxidised 
similarly, gave, in 73 |X‘r cent, yield, a niejithone distilling at 
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89 — 90®/16 mm. and having df (vac.) 0-8982, (vac.) 0-8945, 
1-4520, ng’ 1-4500, 46-31. The product in this instance 

was lurther characterised by treatment with semicarbazide. To 
a solution of sodium acetate crystals (8-4 grams) in a little water 
were added, first, the ketone (7-0 grams), and then semicarbazide 
hydrochloride (6-0 grams), also dissolved in a little water. Upon 
adding just sufficient alcohol to effect complete solution of the 
ketone at the ordinary temperature, a crystalline deposit of semi- 
carbazone started to separate within thirty minutes. After keep- 
ing for two days, the mixture waa rendered faintly alkaline with 
ammonia and diluted with water to about twice the original volume. 
When collected, washed well with cold water, and dried at 100” 
for one and a half hours, the resulting colourless crystalline product 
(9-15 grams) softened at 150° and first melted completely at 205”. 
Upon dissolving it in boiling methylated spirit (150 c.c.) and keep, 
ing the solution over-night, a deposit melting at 210 — 212“ was 
obtained. One more recrystallisation from the same solvent 
sufficed to raise the melting point to the ultimate value observed, 
namely, 219 — 220° when heated slowly, or 225° with rapid heating. 
The substance (2*75 grams) crystallised in lustrous, warty aggregates 
and exhibited no depression of melting point when mixed with the 
a-semicarbazone of d^i'^omenthone, obtained, as described below, 
by the catalytic hydrogenation of d/-piperitone in the presence of 
colloidal palladium or finely divided nickel (Found: 0 = 62-40; 
H = 9-01. Calc, for C11H21ON3, C = G2-51 ; H = 10 02 per cent.). 
Tn the course of a prolonged systematic fractional crystaUisation, 
several fractions (5-7 grams) w'ere isolated from the mot her -liquors 
which melted rather indefinitely between 140° and 150°, whilst 
other fractions did not melt completely until about 170°. By 
careful recrystallisation from alcoholic solutions to which ether 
had been added after cooling, fractions were obtained melting at 
140 — 145° and showing no depression of melting point when mixed 
with the third semicarbazone described in the next section (Found . 
C = 62*61 ; H = 10-19 per cent.). It was not found possible, 
however, to isolate a fraction melting at 177 — 178°, corresponding 
with the second semicarbazone from the undermentioned specimeos 
of menthone obtained by catalytic reduction in the presence 0 
colloidal palladium. 

The Catalytic Hydrogenation of Pi'periione in presence of 
Palladium. 

1. The method described by Wallach (Annalen^ 1913, 
for f the catalytic hydrogenation of synthetic A^-p-ment en- 0^^ 
yielded unsatisfactory results when applied to (f/ piperilone, 
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reaction ha’mg proceeded only to the extent of 25 per cent, after 
the lapse of six hours, with hydrogen at a pressure of 0*25 atmosphere. 
Both methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol, when used in this process 
caused gradual coagulation of the gum arabic and precipitation of 
the paUadium after about two hours. It was accordingly found 
advantageous to emulsify the piperitone in an aqueous solution 
of the catalyst by means of vigorous mechanical stirring, which 
proved to be preferable to shading. 

t^-Piperitone (35 grams), which had been purified by steam dis- 
tillation after liberation from the bisulphite compound, was added 
to a solution of palladium chloride (obtained by boiling 0-3 gram 
with 50 c.c, of water and 3 drops of dilute hydrochloric acid) and 
gum arabic (0-5 gram) in water (200 c.c.). The mixture w^as stined 
continuously and submitted for four hours at the ordinary temper- 
ature (25°) to the action of purified hydrogen, under a pressure of 
0*25 atmosphere. The resulting menthonc was isolated by extrac- 
tion with ether and subsequent fractional distillation under 
diminished pressure, the united ether extracts being dried over 
anhydrous sodium sulphate prior to distillation. A distillate which 
represented 60 per cent, of the calculated >deld of mentbone was 
collected between 90° and 957I6 mm., and appeared to consist of 
practically pure d/-i5omenthone. By redistilling the combined 
product from three such preparations, a colourless specimen of an 
optically inactive womenthone was obtained, having the following 
physical characteristics; b. p. 88--90°'U mm. /vac) 

<1-4527, 46*28. ^ 


For the successful catalytic hydrogenation of d/-piperitone in 
the manner de, scribed, it is essential to purif^^ the ketone oarefulb* 
after liberating it from the bisulphite compound ; this may be aceom'- 
plished by distillation under diminished pressure, or/ preferably, 
by steam distillation. Failing such purification, the catalyst is 
prone to lose its activity. 


When allowed to react witli scmicarbazide under the conditions 
oullmcd above, dl-isomcntlione (--O grams) prepan-d in this way 
.yielded a mixture of semicarbazonos (9..5 grams) very simitar to the 
product already described. By repeated fractionai crystallisation 
om 01 ing alcohol, a sparingly soluble a semicarbazone (3-0 grams) 
semiearbazonc (3-0 gram,s) ricrc separated 
julst ho solid residues from the final mother-liquors, when treated 

semicarbazone 

L/I ?■,’ ““™t of its pronounced solubilitv was only 

d! ■ difficulty from the isomeric derivatives.' 

oocun-mg rn warty aggregates. When heated in the 
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ordinary way, it melts with decomposition at 219 — ^220°, or, if 
heated rapidly, at 225°. It is sparingly soluble in most of tli<‘ 
ordinary organic solvents, except acetic acid, and is best recrystallistd 
from hot alcohol. It is insoluble in cold dilute acid or alkali, but 
is readily hydrol 3 reed by cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, in 
which it at first dissolves (Found : C = 62*46 ; H = 9*78 per 
cent.). 

The second isomeric semicarhazone crystallised frc>m alcohol in 
minute needles, which melted without decomposition at 177—178°. 
It dissolved slowly but completely in ether upon continued warming 
(Found: C = 63*08, 63-04; H = 10-39, 10*69 per cent.). Tho 
third isomeric semicarhazone formed minute crystals melting some- 
what indefinitely at 140 — 145°, without decomposition. It dissolved 
in warm ether and was most conveniently purified by deposition 
from ether containing a little alcohol . Like the isomeric substances, 
it was insoluble in cold dilute acid or alkali (Found : 0 — 62-78; 
H ~ 10*28 per cent.). 

2. A specimen of /-])iporitone, isolated from the crude oil of 
Eucalyptus dives by repeated fractional distillation under diminished 
pressure (this voL, p. 2269), and having [a]f>'' — 51*53°, was sub- 
mitted to similar treatment at 20°. Hydrogenation proceeded 
steadily Avith a slight rise of tempf^rature, an<l after four hours 
87 per cent, of the calculated quantity of liydrogen had been 
absorbed. At 35°, under similar conditions, the whole of the cal- 
culated quantity of hydrogen was absorbed without difficulty, and 
in this instance the yi(dd of menthone was higher than reconled 
in (1) above. By distUIing the crude product under diminished 
pressure, the condensate collected between 93— 100°/20 mm. 
corresponded with 75 per cent, of the calculated yield of menthone; 
when twice refractionatod under diminished pressure, it furnished 
a specimen of rf-i^omenthonc distilling at 93*5 — 95°/19 mm,, and 
having the following additional characteristics : df (vac.) 0-8955, 
df(vac.) 0-8917, 1*4530, 46-51, ^ + 58-33°, [afv 

65*14°. .00 

Three other specimens of Z-piperitone, having af — 12-3: , 
— 26*64°, and — 32*08°, when hydrogenated in a similar manner, 
yielded preparations of isoraenthono having a'f; + 15-39°, + 30-36, 
and + 38-95°, respectively.* When these two sets of values are 
represented graphically in the usual way, the points lie very near y 
on a straight line passing through the origin. 

When mixed with semicarbazidc under the conditions deserve 
above, <Z-i 5 £>menthone (7-0 grams, + 58-33°) reacted more 
slowly than dl-isomenthone. The first three fractions o 
♦ All the readings of qd in thia paper are recorded for a I dcaa. 
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oiysteUine separation collected after intervals of twenty-four 

Srt2”20° f °“®-“-«e““^bazone, melt- 

mg at 21^220 . The filtrate from the third fraction was diluted 

mndered famtly alkahne with ammonia, and extracted with ether 
After repeated treatment with ether and light netrolenm 
material eventually yielded a small amount (2-0 gr^ms) of a soff 
crystallme mass, melting without decomposition at 143 - 145 ^ 
When this substance was mixed with the optically inactive semi-' 
carbazone, described above, melting at 140—14-^° 
point sank to 134-136“ (compare BfckmannM , ioop 
This denvative, d-]&omenthonesemkarbazone, exhibited a ’small 
dextrorotation, which Me the melting point, was not altered by 
recYStallisation : 0-2502 gram, dissolved in ethyl alcohol and 
made «P ^ 20-0 cm. at 20“. gave < + 0-28“ in a 2-dcm. tnte 
whence [a],, + 11-2^ Oje substance was readily soluble in’ 
ether; it also dissolved with moderate ease in warm light petroleum 
from which ^ separated as a gelatinous mass (Found : N = 20-o! 
Calc, for CijHgjONg, N = 19-90 per cent ) 

3. In the ease of d-pipentone, the purest specimen of the corre- 
sponding i-i^omenthone was obtamed similarly, by the catalvtie 
hydrogenation at 20“ of a fraction of the ketone isolated fromS 
essOTtia oil oi Aiidroj>ogo>i Jivarancusa, and having af 4- 47-03“ 

wSif Z'”’- f”-"* "w « 

lUO /18 mm., and the following pJn^ical consfan+e 
obse^^^ed: dJ’Xvac.) O-SOO;*), nf; 1-4537, [/s^i]n 40-37 57 94^^ 

Hf- 63-64°. ^ > 

The Catalytic Hydrogenation of Piperitone in pra^enre of finely 
divided Nickel. 

of numerous preliminary experiments, the fbllowins 
conditions were elucidated for the successful catalytic hydrogenatiof 
of pipentone in the presence of a nickel catalj-st : 

sfeeidt prepared by calcining purified pumice previously 

ped in a solution of pure nickel nitrate, is reduced at 340 350“ 

for a ^nod of not less than three hours 

ex If ^ at least once after beinu 

or bMph£“ 

of SUfioDcTnH® • ''-“b a thin film only 

Wnerir “ atmosphere of hydrogen 

0 0.0 of^niDerif* involving the reduction of more than about 

n^essitated thfus^tf r '-’*1 “ndition 

factory results were L - apparatus. Very satis- 

sults vere obtained by applying the principle adopted 
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in the laboratory circulating pump described by Morgan (T., I915 
107 , 1710), electrolytic hydrogen being introduced at a pressure of 
about 100 mm. The process was controlled by measuring the 
incoming and escaping hydrogen and by observing the refractive 
index of the product at intervals. 

In a typical experiment with 35 c.c. of purified dZ-piperitone 
conducted under the conditions stated, the reduction took place 
rapidly in the presence of about 25 c.c. of catalyst, 4 litres of 
hydrogen being absorbed in eighty minutes, after which the rate 
of absorption moderated. The values of were as follows, the 
last value corresponding with a content of 90 per cent, of menthone : 
1-4675 (one hour), 1*4535 (two hours), 1*4516 (three hours), l*4ol0 
(four hours). The crude menthone was collected, the pumice being 
extracted with ether ; and on fractional distillation under diminished 
pressure the first fraction (19 grams) distilled at IOC — 110730 mm., 
and had njf 1*4475, whilst the second fraction (6 grams) distilled 
at 110 — 120'^/30 mm., and had nff 1-4520. The first fraction, 
which represented a 60 per cent, yield of menthone, exhibited no 
diminution in volume when shaken with hot sodium sulphite solution. 

In a similar experiment with 145 grams of d/-piperitone, which 
had been steam distilled Urice after racemising, about 18 litres of 
hydrogen were absorbed in five hours in the presence of about 
50 c.e. of eatalyst. Upon distilling the product under diminished 
pressure, a fraction (100 grams) having nf, 1*4535 wa.s collected 
between 96° and l(X)°/20 ram., corresponding with a 70 per cent, 
yield of menthone. 

Catalysts which had been rediu^ed at lower temperatures gave 
less satisfactory results : a preparation reduced at 320—340' 
gave only a 60 per cent, yield of menthone after twenty hours, 
whilst with another preparation reduced at 300 — 330° the absorption 
of hydrogen was very slow and incomplete. 

A partly racemised preparation of f-piperitone, having ajf— 21-96 , 
after twenty hours’ hydrogenation in the presence of a catalyst 
reduced at 320 — 340°, yieldetl a specimen of an optically active 
/jomenthone of reversed and diminished optical rotatory power; 
it distilled at 115 — 120°/31 mm., and had 1*4592 and 
-f-1^04^ 

The above preparations of rff-Momenthone, when brought into 
reaction with semicar bazide in the manner already described, 
readily yielded df-womenthone-a-semicarbazone, melting at 2l9j- 
220°. During the isolation of this substance, which formed the 
main product of the reaction, various fractions were obtained whic 
melted rather indefinitely at lower temperatures, as in the foregoing 
preparations. 
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The Catalytic Hydrogermtion of Piperitone at High Pressures. 

When pipentone (140 grams) wag hydrogenated for three houns 
m an iron autoclave at 140°, under a pre.ssure of about 18 atmo- 
spheres, _m contact with a nickel catalyst reduced at 360°, a 66 per 
cent, yield of isomenthone, distilling at 89 — 94° /14 mm „„„ 
obtained, but no menthol could be detected in the product A 
.similar result was achieved by using a colloidal palladium catalyst 
under a pressure of about 20 atmospheres at the ordinary temperature. 

The Electrolytic Heduction of Piperitone. 

1. Piperitone (20 grams) was mixed with alcohol (300 c c ) and 
a solution of sodium acetate crystals (4 grams) in water (70 c c 1 ■ 
the resulting cathode liquid was heated on the water-bath in a 
beaker which also contained a porous jiot charged with the anode 
liquid, compo.sed of saturated sodium carbonate solution The 
cathode and anode consisted of cylindrical lead plates and the 
current density at the former was about 1 ampere per 100 sq. cm. 
When the apparatus was allowed to cool, after supplying about 
0 ampere-hours, long, glistening cryst.als (8 grams) separated • 
these melted when purified, at 156-157°, and were identical with 
the bimolecular ketone described by Baker and .Smith (loc cit 1 
The cathode liquor also contained a small quantity of menthone 
m addition to unchanged piperitone. Ko menthol appeared to be 
formed dunng the reductioji. 

h The reduction was also effected at the same temperature in an 
acid electrolyte (20 graims of, piperitone, 200 c.c. of ‘>0 per cent 
^huric acid, 150 c c. of alcohol), the anode liquid being LlphuSc 
acid of 20 per cent, strength. The current density was about 
- a^eres per 100 sq. cm., and the product, after the passage of 

noST bimolecular ketone with 

a possible trace of menthol. 

‘be ordinary 

«oMenthre’ m»d“'"l" ^ bimolecular ketone 

reducedt ir P'l^ntoiie as described above, when 

n this way gave an appreciable quantity of a liquid menthol. 

isTtv 'r ^^“Caughey Research Fund of the 

"•I'ioh are being cortfnuel’' b”-estigations. 

Pepaetment of Ohu.anic Chemistry, 

UsiVEBSITY OF SYDNEY. 

■ bKONARn, 

^^«EWs. [Heceivpd, October 10#^, 1923.] 
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qqCXLVL— I ntermittent Current Electrolysis. Part II. 
Overvoltage Study of the Lead Electrode. 

By Samuel Glasstone. 

It has been suggested (this vol., p. 1745) that part of the difference 
in overvoltage as measured by the direct and the oommutatcr 
method may be due to the induced currents resulting from the 
repeated make and break of the polarising circuit ; the object of 
the present work was to investigate the behaviour of the lead 
electrode in some detail in order to determine the influence of this 
and other factors on overvoltage measured with intermittent 
polarising current. By means of a special commutator (described 
below) the polarised electrode could be connected with the potentio- 
meter system at any portion of a complete cycle, so that the potentiil 
could be followed during the whole time that the current was on 
or off ; by varying the sjieed of rotation of the commutator an 
estimate could be obtained of the rate of fall of potential after fh,! 
polarising current was switched off. Further, by altering the 
resistance, self- and mutual-inductance, and capacity of the circuit, 
the influence of induced currents could be examined. By measiir- 
ing the fall of potential across a known resistance placed in the 
polarising circuit, the value of the current flowing at any point in 
a complete cycle could be det(‘rmin(rd and compared with the 
potential of the electrode at th(! same position. 

Before proceeding to the con.-jideration of the results obtaiiiel, 
an important source of error in potential measurements made by 
the direct method must be considered. Haber {Z. phy^ikal. Chm., 
1900, 32 , 208) and others have realised the importance of fixing 
the jet of the tube, connecting the test electrode with the standard 
electrode close to the surface of the former, and thus ehminating 
the error due to the fall of potential acro.ss the electrolyte from the 
surface of the electrode to the jet of the connecting 
examination of the arrangement of the apparatus used m es^ 
experiments shows, however, that the error in the measur^ ^tentiM 
introduced is due, not only to this layer of electrolyte, »so 
the resistance of the whole of that portion of aPP“‘“' 
between the jet of the connecting tube and the point at whi 
test electrode is connected with the potentiometer system^ lu W 
measurement of overvoltage, when gas is bemg ‘ “ 

test electrode, the portion mentioned will ^ the 

system, which may have a ^considerable J*. , gigctrolysis 

surface of the electrode. Further, as a r«ult o p j 

the concentration of the layer of electrolyte close to the surla 
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the electrode may be greatly diminislied and consequently its specific 
resistance increased ; thus even a very thin layer may have a con- 
siderable resistance. It thus appears that even if the Haber-Luggin 
capiUary is pressed as tightly as is experimentally possible against 
the surface of the test electrode, there may still be an appreciable 
error introduced in the measurement of potentials by the direct 
method; in subsequent portions of this paper this error is referred 
to as that due to the resistance of a me tal—gas— electrolyte system 
situated at the surface of the electrode, or, more briefly, to the 
“surface resistance. In the commutator method of measuring 
overvoltage, this error does not occur,* since the direct current does 
not flow Avhile potential measurements are being made. By 
arranging the apparatus so that the direct current is reduced to a 
very small amount Avhen the potential is being measured, and at 
the same time almost eliminating the effects due to induced currents, 
it has been found possible to 

(‘stimate the error due to Fee 1. 

“surface resistance.” For 
lead electrodes in iV-sodium 
hydroxide or i\^-sulphuric C 
acid, this error has been 
found to be 0-12 to 0*18 volt 
at a current density of 
roughly 0 025 amp. per era . 2 ; 

I he resistance of 1 sq. cm. of 
electrode surface would tlius be about 5 — 7 ohms, an amount 
N^hich does not appear to be unreasonable. Experiments at other 
current densities indicate that the resistance of the metal-gas- 
clcctrolyte system decreases as the emrent density increases. 

Experimental. 

Arrangement of Apparatus . — The commutator, which is shown 
m (hagram in Fig, 1, consisted of a cylinder 3 inches long and 
1^ inches in diameter, divided into two similar parts, A and B, 
which could be fixed in different positions relatively to one another 
on the axis of revolution, CD. The unshaded portions represent 
insulated parts of the commutator, whilst the shaded parts were 
nietalHo , connexion was made from the polarising circuit and 
om the potentiometer to the movable contact makers, a and c, 
respectively, whilst b was cotmected to the test electrode. By 
Moving a, the electrode could be connected with the polarising 
^cuit for any desired portion of a complete cycle, whilst by moving 
re ativ© to A round the axis CD, and also moving c, the electrode 
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could be connected to the potentiometer at any section of a cycle 
for any desired interval of time. The commutator was connected 
directly with an electric motor capable of giving more than 5,000 
revolutions, and hence 10,000 makes and breaks of the polarising 
current, per minute ; a small Veedee revolution counter was attached 
permanently to the shaft of the motor in order to determine the 
speed of the latter. As the polarised electrode was in most cases 
connected with the potentiometer system only for extremely 
short intervals of time, the impulses obtained were very small and 
consequently a low resistance Granta potentiometer (Pye) and 
pointer galvanometer were used for the measurement of the 
potentials. 

The arrangement of the apparatus was of two kinds ; the first 
aiTangement (method I) was similar to that used by Newbery (T., 


Flg. 2. 



1914, 105 , 2419), in which there is no complete circuit ^vhe^ the 
polarising current is broken. The second arrangement (method 11) 
is shown in Fig. 2 ; A represents the polarising battery, connected 
across a resistance, BC, of about 1,000 ohms, B represents th< 
commutator, and D the test electrode. In this arrangement then* 
is always a complete circuit even when the polarising current is 
switched off. In order to measure the current passing through the 
circuit at any instant, as distinct from the mean current measurd 
by an ammeter, a known resistance was placed between B and A 
and the fall of potential from B to the end of the resistance measured 
by means of the potentiometer; from the value of the potcntia 
and of the resistance, the current value was calculated . A sim ar 
method was adopted in connexion with method I. 

The electrolytic cell consisted of a small beaker holtog 
25 c.c. of the electrolyte (iV-sodiura hjfdroxide or 
acid) ; the lead electrode was 2*5 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, an 
th^: it was completely waxed over with the exception^ ^ 
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area of 1 sq. cm., which was scraped clean and bright. The standard 
electrodes and connecting tubes were as described in a previous 
paper (loc. cit.). 

Preliminary Measurements , — The object of these was to deter- 
mine the general behaviour of the electrode with vaiying speed 
of rotation of the commutator and with various types of inter- 
mittent current. It was found that with speeds of 2,000 to 10,000 
changes per minute, the potential of each electrode measured 
immediately the polarising current was off, was constant within 
0*03 volt. Tho subsequent rate of fall of potential was often 
quite considerable, and since the ordinary commutator method 
of measuring overvoltage (Newbery, loc, cit,) gives the average 
potential over the whole period when the current is off, the results 
obtained by this method were often found to be 0*05 volt below 
the values obtained immediately after the polarising current was 
cut off. In the commutator method, therefore, the potentials to 
be considered for the determination of overvoltage are those obtained 
immediately after the current is switched off, with fairly high 
commutator speeds. 

When the current is suddenly switched on again, as a result of 
the rotation of the commutator the potential of the electrode, in 
general, rapidly reaches its maximum value for a given current 
density; hence the fact that the polarising current is off for half 
of a cycle has very little influence on the potential reached. The 
attainment of overvoltage equilibrium in the cases examined is 
thus a comparatively rapid process. When \mting tho previous 
i>aper in this series {loc. cit.), the author believed that a sort of 
dpamic equilibrium would exist over an appreciable interval of 
time, that a condition would be reached at which the rate of form- 
ation of gas at the electrodes would be equal to its rate of diffusion, 
and that the potential measured by the direct method with inter- 
niittent current would give an indication of the difference betw'een 
this equilibrium and that obtained with direct current alone. 
Tliis idea * is evidently incorrect, since the maximum potential is 
reached almost instantaneously when the current is started, and 
alls immediately the current is stopped, hence the potential 
measured with intermittent current would be the mean T>otential 
over the whole cycle. 

It has also been found that a moving-coil ammeter indicates 
e arithmetic mean of the current passing over the whole cycle, 

tacitly, although probably erroneously, assumed 
hulk alternating current effects; for example, Grube and 
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and henoe with an apparent current density of, say, 0*03 amp 
per sq. cm. indicated, the actual current density, when the current 
is on for half of the total time, is at least 0*06, and may be more. 
It^as thus been observed that a lead cathode in sodium hydroxide 
solution gives a slightly higher overvoltage by the commutator 
method than it does by the direct method at the same apparent 
low current density, 0-003 amp. per cm.®. As a consequence of 
these facts it is clear that when the polarising current is on for 
four-fifths of a cycle, the potential measured may bo lower than 
when the current is on for only half the time at the same current 
density, as indicated on the ammeter. In the following experi. 
ments the polarising current was passing through the circuit for 
roughly half of each cycle. 

Final Measureinents . — Four series of experiments were camed 
out: A. Lead anode in A-sodium hydroxide; B. Lead cathode in 
.^-sodium hydroxide; C. Lead anode in A' -sulphuric acid; D. Lead 
cathode in A" -sulphuric acid. In each series measurements 
made by methods I and II described above, under three different 
conditions in each case : (a) with an ordinary circuit containing no 
special inductance, {b) with a high self-inductance in the circuit, 
and (c) with self- and mutual-inductance. The self-inductane? 
used was the primary coil of a transformer of 60 ohms resistance, 
which had been employed for transforming 100- volt 60-period alter- 
nating current to 6- volt ; when the secondary coil w.as short-circuited, 
mutual inductance was also set up in the main circuit. A fov 
experiments w^ere also made ^nth a condenser placed between tk 
contact makers a and 6 (see Fig. 2). 

The general procedure on setting up an electrode was to pass 
the polarising current for at least fifteen minutes until the potential 
had become fairly steady ; then with each arrangement of the 
apparatus potential readings were taken wlieii the polarising 
current was just off, in the middle of the off period, and just before 
the current was started again, and then also when the current 
was just on, midway in the on period and just before it was .swhehed 
off again ; the results below are given in this order and indicate 
the change in measured potential over the whole of a cycle. '1^® 
three arrangements (a), (6), and (c) were made as rapidly as J 
so that the electrode did not change appreciably during the pen 
of measurement. A fresh electrode w-as used for each di eren 


method (I and II). a fferent 

Although experiments were carried out at a number o i 
current densities and at varying commutator speeds, yet t 
obtained wore all very similar and only those for an 
density of 0-015 amp. /cm. 2 and with a commutator speed u ‘ 
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4^000 changes per minute are given in detail below. All experiments 
were carried out at room temperature (about 20°). 

The columns headed P.D, contain the overvoltages in volts, 
whilst those headed G.D. give the corresponding current densities 
in araps./cm.2; t,iie currents are marked with a negative sign when 
they and the polarising current travel in opposite directions. 


Results. 


Series A, 


{a), 

Method I P.D. C.D. 

0- 85 
0*82 

' 0*80 
1*01 0-023 

1*02 0*023 

1*04 0-022 

Method II 

0*83 -0*004 

0*80 -0*003 

0*78 -0 001 

1- 00 0-030 

1*02 0*020 

1*04 0*029 


( 6 ). 

P.D. C.D. 

0*93 

0*90 

0*87 

0*96 0012 

0*98 0*016 

0*98 0*026 


0*93 0*016 

0*89 0*010 

0*86 0*0045 

0*96 0*017 

0*98 0-023 

0*98 0*027 


(c). 

P.D. C.D. 

0*86 
0-83 
0*81 

1 02 0*022 

I'Ol 0*022 

1*02 0-023 


0*94 0*0012 

0*91 0-0008 

0*89 0*0015 

1*02 0*022 

1*04 0*022 

1*04 0*023 


Method I 

0*89 

0*84 

0*80 

1*06 

0*028 


1-12 

0*030 


1*19 

0*030 

Method II 


0*87 

-0-004 


0*86 

-0*0028 


0*85 

— 0*0025 


1*12 

0*030 


1*17 

0*031 


1*20 

0*035 


Series B. 


098 0*89 

U-92 0*86 

0-83 

1‘02 0*0125 1*06 

1*12 0*019 112 

M8 0-025 1*15 

1-03 0*011 1 04 

0*99 0*007 1*02 

0*9 7 0*0045 0*99 

1-11 0017 1*09 

1*16 0*022 Mo 

1*20 0*028 1*21 


0*028 

0*025 

0*027 


0*0007 

0*0005 

0*0004 

0*026 

0*026 

0*029 


Method I 

0*82 

0*80 

0-78 

0*94 

0-96 

0*97 

Method II 

0*83 

0*80 

0*79 

0*03 

0*94 

0*95 


Series C, 



0-83 


0*80 



0*80 


0*77 



0*78 


0*75 


0*030 

0*89 

0*013 

0*88 

0*024 

0*035 

0*93 

0*027 

0*92 

0*034 

0*035 

0-96 

0*040 

0*95 

0*040 

— 0*005 

0*83 

0*012 

0*83 

0 0026 

—0*0046 

-0*0042 

0*80 

0*78 

0*007 

0*0032 

0*81 

0-78 

0*0020 

0*0012 

0*026 

0-90 

0*014 

0*92 

0*02 7 

0 03.3 

0*92 

(►’019 

0*94 

0*029 

0*033 

0*93 

0*024 

0*95 

0*030 
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Series D. 






{a). 

■ (t»). 



(c). 

Method I 

P.D. 

C.D. 

P.D. 

V.D. 

P.D, 

C.t). 


0*75 


0-89 


0*77 



0*74 


o-so 


0*75 



0*72 


0-85 


0*73 



1*03 

0*025 

0*97 

0*012 

1*01 

0'021 


1*05 

0*0275 

0*98 

0*018 

1*01 

0*02f> 


1*05 

0*0275 

0*99 

0*028 

1*02 

0*02f) 

Method IT 








0-74 

-0*0045 

0*90 

0*012 

0*86 

0-004 


0*72 

-0*0035 

0*89 

0*011 

0*84 

0*0015 


0*70 

-0*0025 

0*88 

0*006 

0*82 

O-OOl 


1*04 

0*024 

0*97 

0*015 

1*04 

0*024 


1*04 

0-024 

1*01 

0*025 

1*04 

0*025 


1*05 

0-028 

1*04 

0*020 

1*04 

0*025 


Additional ObstTvalions, — In the course of these experiments it 
was found that on some occasions the results obtained during 
the period the polarising current was off were very much lower 
than usual; this discrepancy was found to correspond with con- 
siderable sparking at the commutator. When the contact brushes 
were adjusted so that the sparking was reduced, the potentiak 
obtained were 0*1 to 0*2 volt higher. If a condenser was placed 
across the spark gap, then in method I (a) alone the potential was 
increased by 0*05 to 0 07 volt in series A, B, and D. Further, if 
in method II a resistance coil of 28 ohms was used instead of the 
usual 1000-ohm coil, considerable induced currents were produced 
and the potentials me asured were often 0*3 volt lower than those 
recorded above ; the introduction of another resistance coil caused 
the induced currents to decrease and the irotential to rise. 

Discussion . 

It is clear from the results given above that induced currents 
must have some inti uci ice on the potential measured by the com- 
mutator method ulieii the polarising current is off: the actual 
exteiit of this influence uill depend on the resistance and general 
arrangement of the apparatus, and also on the amount of sparking 
at the commutator contacts. 

In method I, it is seen that, in general, in aiTangeiucuts (a) and 
(c), similar potentials are obtained, whilst those obtained in {h) 
are higher when the current is off and lower when it is on. This 
behaviour is rather unexfiected, since in case (6) the induced currents 
must be greater than in (a), where the inductance is small, or m 
(c), where self- and mutual-inductances compensate one another to 
a great extent . The only explanation that can be offered is t a 
the current in case I (6) ri.scs to a maximum very s1oav1> 
the opposition of induced currents, and at the instant of s\u c n 
off a very higli value must be reached in order that the a^cra 
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current may be O^OIS amp. ; the result is that the potential measured 
immediately the current is stopped corresponds to a much higher 
current density than that actually indicated. 

In method II (a), when the main current is switched off a reverse 
current always flows through the circuit; this may be due to the 
discharge of the electrolytic ceU, hut is equivalent to an alternating 
current superimposed upon the direct polarising current. The 
introduction of a large self-inductance, as in (i), alters the form of 
the current, so that positive current is in the circuit the whole 
time and naturally higher potentials are obtained when the polar- 
ising current is supposed to be off. The introduction of a mutual 
inductance compensates the self-inductance, and the form of the 
current becomes such that only very smaD positive currents flow 
in the intervals; since the error in the potential measurements 
caused by these small currents is negligible, it is believed that 
the values obtained under these conditions approximate most 
closely to the true overvoltage. The difference between the 
potentials obtained at the end of the on-period of the current and 
the beginning of the off-period, in method 11 (c), will then be due 
to the error caused by the resistance of the metal-gas-electrolyte 
system at the surface of the test electrode, wliilst the corresponding 
difference of potential in method I (o) will include both this error 
and also that due to induced currents. Tlie results may be summer- 
ised as follows : 


J-)iffereiicc bettreen direct and cornmntator 
})otnntials due to : 

_ Induced currents. Surface resistance * 

Senes. Volt^ 

A O-OP ,,13 

® U13 o-l.-, 

V- U12 

“ 1112 0-18 

fiv*e hnnJlrZTi”" "ccur rioring the first 

five hundredth part of a second that elapses after the current is switched off. 

At higher current densities, tiie relative effect of induced currents 
fhat due to the resistance effect increases 
y rapidly, but not nearly in proportion to the current. 

smsV experiments it has been found that if 

there w currents arc superimposed upon direct current 

electroTei d lowering of potential in the case of 

(electrodn n’ u ^ anode in sulphuric acid 

isexartl alternating current will have very little effect, tliis 
ill the J agreement with the results obtained above. Further, 
fie effect ^ound that alternating currents had 

e potential of an electrode of clectrolytically deposited 
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lead dioxide if sodium hydroxide or sulphuric acid was the electro, 
iyte, and experiments with such electrodes on the lines described in 
this i)aper showed that methods I (a) and II (c) gave almost identical 
results, indicating that the induced currents also had no effect on 
the potentials of these electrodes. 

CoTi^lusion. 

It appears that electrode potentials measured by the direct 
method are too high owing to the fact that the resistance of the 
metal-gas-electrolyte system at the surface of the test electrode 
causes a potential, in addition to that of the test and standard 
electrodes alone, to be applied to the potentiometer system. On 
the other hand, potentials measured by the commutator method 
may be too low on account of the fall of potential that occurs when 
the current is off, and also on account of induction effects in the 
circuit. Sparking at the commutator contacts appears to cause a 
diminution in the measured potential. As far as can be seen at 
present, the best determinations of overvoltage appear to be those 
made by the method II (c) described in this paper, provided the 
potential measurements are made as soon as possible after the main 
current is switched off. Experiments wdtk other electrodes may 
give more information on this point. 

The author wdshes to express his thanks to the Chemical Society 
for a grant from its Research Fund which enabled him to purchase 
the rotary commutator used irr this w'ork.^ 

UMVFRSITY ColOEO:*, KvKTUI!, [/iVtv/rr/r/, Jw/y 1D23.] 


(V.CXIjVII.-- Slice hn/I fluorescein and Dtn'irMivts. 

By Sidney Biggs and Fkank Geo. Pope. 

Xencki and Sieder (J. pr. Chem., 18S1, [ii], 23, 154), in the course 
nf an extended investigation on the condensation of phenols 
with aliphatic acids, first described siicciny]fluore.«cein and pre- 
pared one or two of its derivatives. A more extended examination 
of this substance has now been made and the lesults are embodied 
in the present communication. 

The fluorescein is analogous in nearly all respects with orduiary 
fluorescein, one gn at point of difference, however, being its behaviour 
with phosphorus pentachlorido. Using this reagent, Baej^r 
(Anmlen, 1876, 183, 18) found that fluorescein gave a chloride, 
CjoHioOaCIj, in tlio form of a colourless, crystalline powder. 
attempts to pi'opare a similar rhloro-deiivalive frrffl succ®) 
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luorescein have so far failed. A green mass, soluble in sodium 
liydroxide, and containing both chlorine and phosphorus, has 
invariably been the product of the reaction, whatever conditions 
have been employed. All attempts to purify this and to isolate 
the pure chloride have as yet been ineffectual. Using thionyl 
chloride in place of phosphorus pentachloride, a brown product 
containing sulphur was always obtained. 

Experimental. 

Succinylfluorescevi, was prepared by Nencki and Sieber 

by heating its components with concentrated sulphuric acid at 
190°. On account of the amount of by-product formed, the yield 
amounted only to 60 — 70 per cent, of the theoretical. We have 
found that a yield of about 90 per cent, can be obtained by working 
under the following conditions. 

A mixture of 11 grams of succinic anhydride, 25 grams of 
icsorcinol, and 53 c.c. of 73 per cent, sulphuric acid is boiled under 
reflox for six hours. After cooling, the product is poured into a litre 
of water and carefully neutralised by sodium hydroxide. The 
jirecipitated fluorescein is collected, wtII washed, and crystallised 
from 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid. For analysis, it is further 
twice crystallised from hydrochloric acid, dissolved in wmrm sodium 
carbonate solution, precipitated by acetic acid, collected, washed, 
and dried. This method of treatment appears to be necessary, 
since the product crystallised from hydroclfloric acid retains a small 
amount of chlorine. It was also found necessary to dry the 
fluorescein to constant weight at l(i0° owing to the obstinate 
retention of a small quantity of w ator (Found : C = 67-33 ; H = 

; 4-42. Calc, for 0 — 67-60; H ~ 4-22 per cent.). Suc- 

iiiylfiuorcscein crystallises from hydrochloric acid in dark crimson 
needles shoTving a blue reflex. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol 
or acetic acid, giving yellow solutions showing a green fluorescence. 
It is very soluble in solutions of the alkali hydroxides, carbonates, 
and bicarbonates, in the latter cases witli evolution of carbon 
dioxide. It melts at 234° (decomp.). Heducing agents such as 
zinc dust and alkali, sulphurous acid, or sodium hyposulphite 
f-onvert it into succinylfluorescin, which is thrown down as a 
colourless solid, but almost immediately reverts to the coloured 
fluorescein owing to oxidation on exposure. 

The sodmn salt, CigH^jOgNa, wuus obtained by boiling the 
fluorescein with a quantity of sodium carbonate insufficient to 
di^olve the whole. Tlie solution was filtered from unchanged 
and concentrated until crystallisation commenced, 
the salt separated as a reddish-brown, crystalline powder, which 
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was rather hygroscopic (Found : Na — ^‘67. Calc, for 
Na = 7-52 per cent.). Solutions of various metallic salts ^erp 
mixed with solutions of the sodium salt with the following results. 
Lead salts — orange needles ; stannous salts yellow crystals ; cobalt 
gal-^s — yellowish -brown needles ; cadmium salts brown needles ; 
mercury (ous, ic), antimony, calcium, strontium, and barium salts 
give yellow, amorphous precipitates; copper, aluminium, nickel, 
and manganous salts give huff-coloured, amorphous precipitates. 

Sticcinylfl'uorescein diacetate^ C2oHie07, was obtained by heating 
the fluorescein with four times its weight of acetic anhydride for 
a quarter of an hour. The cooled solution was poured into alcohol 
and kept until the excess of acetic anhydride was destroyed. Water 
was added, and the precipitate was collected, washed, and reciysta]. 
lised from boiling dilute alcohol (with the addition of animal char- 
coal). It separated as a practically colourless, crystalline powder, 
melting at 157° (Found : C — 65’41 ; H — 4*51. Calc, for C2oHjgOj, 
G = 65-22 ; H — 4*35 per cent.). It is easily soluble in acetic acid, 
alcohol, chloroform, tetrac hi oroe thane, or ethyl acetate, sparingly 
soluble in benzene or xylene, and practically insoluble in ether. 

Svccinyllhioresceifi Vihenzoate, C30H2OO7. Two grams of the 
fluorescein were heated with 6 grams of benzoyl chloride for four 
hours. The resulting dark-coloured mass w’as repeatedly boiled 
with water until the excess of benzoyl chloride and benzoic acid 
were removed. It was then extracted with hot alcohol, from 
which the benzoate separated on cooling. On recrystallisation 
from alcohol, it separated as an almost colourless, crj’stalline 
powder melting at 250° (dccomp.) (Found : C = 72-78; H -3-61. 
Calc, for C30H20O7, C - 73-17 ; H - 4-06 per cent ). It is readily 
soluble in benzene, xylene, or chloroform, and sparingly soluble 


in alcohol or acetic acid. 

Succinylfluorcsceinanilide, C22Hi7^4^- I^l^cher and Hepps 
method of preparing fluorcsceinanilide (Ber., 1893, 26, 2236) wasj 


slightly modified in the following manner. 

Five grams of the fluorescein w ere heated with 20 grams of ires 3 
distilled aniline and 10 grams of aniline hydrochloride on t e 
water-bath for a day. The mixture was made alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide, and the excess of aniline removed in a current ^ 

The alkaline solution was then filtered into an excess 0 1^ 

hydrochloric acid, whereby a considerable amount of tarry ^ 
was precipitated. This was removed and the 
neutralised by sodium hydroxide solution, when a 
soUd wa3 precipitated. The precipitate was collected, ’ j. 

crystallised from dilute alcohol, separating as ‘ for 

line powder melting at 260° (decomp.) (Found . N — 
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^ N = 3*90 per cent.). The anilide is soluble in alcohol, 

acetic acid, or acetone, and insoluble in benzene or chloroform. 

Diethyl Ethers . — Two possibilities arise in the case of these ethers, 
namely, the coloured qnuionoid form, and the colourless lactone form. 


EtOi 




\Y\9Y\Y 


Qainonoid form. Coloured. 


Y KtO, , 

and I i 




,OKt 


c,h,Y \o 

CO 

Lactone form. Colourless. 


Twenty- eight grams of succinylfluorescein and 12 grams of 
^wtassium hydroidde were dissolved in 250 c.c. of 96 per cent, 
alcohol, 32 grams of ethyl iodide were added, and the w^hole w^as 
heated under reflux for eight hours. A further gram of potassium 
hydroxide and 3 grams of ethyl iodide were then added, and the 
heating was continued for another eight hours. The product was 
poured into 2 litres of water and the resulting precipitate collected 
and washed with water. It was then further w'ashed several times 
with dilute alkali in order to remove any unchanged fluorescein, 
and fluorescein monoethyl ether. After drying, it was recrystallised 
from a mixture of chloroform and light petroleum (Found : C — 
70*64; H = 5*85. Calc, for CgoHgoOg, C — 70*58; H — 5*88 per 
cent.). It separates from the solvent as a yellowish-brown, crystalline 
powder and is readily soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, chloroform, 
or benzene. It is insoluble in cold dilute solutions of the caustic 
alkalis. It melts at 170°. 

Lactone Form . — The crude diethyl ether prepared as above was 
dissolved in hot xylene, and a browm solid separated on cooling. 
This was collected, w'ashed, dried, and recrystallised from alcohol 
(with the addition of animal charcoal). After three redy^tallis- 
ations from alcohol it was obtained in colourle.ss, hair-like needles 
which melted at 106—197'" (Found : C = 70*65 ; H = 6*18. Calc, 
for C20H20O5, C= 70*58 ; H == 5*SS i:>er cent.). Tt Ls very soluble 
w acetic acid, alcohol, or chloroform, but sparingly soluble in benzene 
or light j)etroleum. It is insoluble and uJiaffccted by boiling 
dilute alkali, whereas the coloured form dissolves and is hydrolysed. 

Monoeihjl Ester (coloured carboxylic form). 


I 


) 1 II 

\Y\cY\/ 

aHi-COjKt 

-rwciity grams of succmylfluotrsccin and a mixture of 40 gr 
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of 96 per cent, alcohol and 30 grams of sulphuric acid were heatej 
under reflux for eight hours. The mixture was poured into a litre 
of water and sodium hydroxide added until the precipitate jujt 
dissolved, A stream of carbon dioxide was passed through the 
liquid and the ester was thus precipitated as an orange-red powder 
This was collected, washed, and crystallised from alcohol, from 
which it separated as a brown powder melting at 186 — 187® (Found- 
C = 68-87 ; H = 5'30. Calc, for CigHjeOs, C = 69-23 ; H = 5.13 
per cent.). It is readily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, ethyl 
acetate, or benzene, and sparingly soluble in acetic acid. It dis. 
solves unchanged in cold dilute sodium hydroxide solution, but b 
hydrolysed, yielding the fluorescein, when this solution is heated 
Alkali Fusion of Succinylfluorescein . — Twenty grams of succinvl- 
fluorescein were heated under reflux for two hours wdth SO grami 
of potassium hydroxide and oO c.c. of w-ater. At the end of this 
time the fluorescence Avas completely destroyed. The solution wa« 
then made up to 500 c.c. with water and carefully neutralised 
with acid. The solid wliich separated w^as collected, and tk 
mother-liquor extracted several times with ether. The ether 
solution was distilled and tlic residual solid added to the original 
precipitate. The total solid was dissolved in water, boiled with 
animal charcoal, and allow-ed to crystallise. By two further 
recrystallisations from water, the decomposition product was 
obtained in colourless needles which melted at 205®. The acid 
thus obtained appears to be p-2 : 4-clihydroxybenzoyIpropionic acid. 


\ - /\ X 




^co CjHj-COjH 

(Found : 0 - 5C-o9; H = 4-89, Calc, for C10H10O5, C - acU; 
H = 4-76 }X}r cent.). It is v(*ry soluble in hot water and in ether, 
and sparingly soluble in alcohol, aeetirt acid, tw Ix'iw.rne. It gives 
a reddish -violet coloration with fen*ic chloride. 

The silver salt of the acid W'as obtained by dissolving 2 gra® 
of the acid in 150 c.c. of Avator and neutralising the solution vith 
ammonia. Any excess of ammonia was removed by boiling |hp 
solution and the silver salt was then precipitated by the addition 
of a slight excess of silver nitrate. The precipitate was ccUectc ^ 
washed, and recrystallised from hot water, separating in 
needles (Found: Ag ^ 33*77. Calc, for ^ vht 

j)er cent.). This rf*sult gives the value 213 as the moleniilar wcip 
of the acid, the calculated value for CjoHioQo htdrig 210. 
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Svccinyleosin^ CigH^OgBr^, was first obtained by Nencki and 
Sieber {loc. cU.) by the addition of a slight excess of bromine to a 
solution of the fluorescein in 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid. A 
better method of preparation consists in dissolving the fluorescein 
in a slight excess of sodium hydroxide solution, and the theoretical 
amount of bromine in a separate quantity of sodium hydroxide. 
The two solutions were filtered, mixed, stirred rapidly, and the 
whole was then poured into a slight excess of dilute hydrochloric 
cid. The brick -red precipitate was collected, W’ashcd, dissolved in 
odium hydroxide, and reprecipitated by acid. After wasliing and 
rying, it was dissolved in ethyl benzoate and the warm solution 
iltered into cold benzene, from which it separated as a brick-red, 
rystalline precipitate (Bound ; C = 32-52; H ==146; Br = 53-35. 
'ale. for Ci0HgO5Br4, C = 32-00; H = 1-33 ; Br — 53-33 per cent.), 
t is very soluble in ethyl benzoate and in phenol, moderately soluble 
a nitrobenzene, but almost insoluble in the common organic 
oivcnts. When heated, it blackens at 250® and decomposes. It 
s readily soluble in solutions of the alkali hydroxides, carbonates, 
md bicarbonates, in the latter cases with evolution of carbon 
lioxide. 

The solution of the eosin in sodium hydroxide gives crimson 
precipitates on the addition of solutions of most metallic salts. 
^Vith cadmium, magnesium, and nickel salts these appear to be 
irystalline, whilst lead, chromium, zinc, manganese, calcium, 
strontium, and barium salts jdeld amorphous prccipitate.s. Iron 
and copper salts give brownish -red precipitates. 

Snccinyhosin diacetate ^ CjgHgOgBr^ (CO *0113)2, was obtained by 
dissolving 2 grams of the eosin in 10 grams of acetic anJrydride, 
and adding a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid, when the 
mixture became warm. After twelve hours, 50 c.c. of alcohol 
were added, the whole was warmed on the water-bath for an hour, 
and the solution poured into water, the precipitate collected, 
washed, and reciystallised from alcohol. It separated in small, 
colourless leaflets which on heating turned red at 185® and melted 
M 189® with decomposition (Found: Br = 46-26. Calc, for 
p2oBi20,Br4, Br = 46-7S per cent.). It is soluble in acetic acid, 
alcohol, or chloroform, and moderately soluble in benzene. 
Succinykosin dibemoaie, was prepared by 

eating 5 grams of the eosin with an excess of benzoyl chloride 
or two hours at 150®. The cooled mixture w as poured into 100 c.c. 
j a cohol, Warmed on the water- bath for an hour, and diluted with 
* c.c. of water. The precipitate was collected, washed, dried, 
extracted several times udth hot amyl alcohol, from which it 
arated on cooling as an almost colourless solid. It was further 
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dissolved in epichlorhydrin and precipitated by alcohol as a colour, 
less powder (Found : Br 39'92. Calc, for C 3 oHig 07 Br 4 , Br ^ 
39*60 per cent.). When heated, it softens at 220®, and melts at 
275® (decomp. ). It is very soluble in epichlorhydrin, ethyl benzoate 
or tetrachloroethane, sparingly soluble in amyl alcohol, and almost 
insoluble in ethyl alcohol. 

Succinyleosin Diethyl Ether (coloured quinonoid form), 

Br Q Br q 

CaH^-COgEt 

— Seven grams of the eosin silver salt were heated with 50 c.c, of 
alcohol and 3 grams of ethyl iodide, in a pressure bottle, for eight 
hours at 100®. After cooling, the liquid was filtered from the 
precipitated silver iodide and concentrated until crystallhation 
commenced. The crystals were collected, washed, and recr\^laj. 
lised from dilute acetic acid, separating in red needles which melted 
at 210® (decomp.) (Found : C — 36-36 ; H = 1*91 ; Br = 47-81I. 
Calc, for C 2 oHig 05 Br 4 , C — 36-58 ; H = 2*44 ; Br = 48*8 percent). 
The ether is very soluble in acetic acid, alcohol, or ether, and spar- 
ingly soluble in benzene. 

Snccin uleosincarboxylic ester, 

Ho/\/ 


BrI 


k 


CjH,-COjEt 


was prepared by heatuig 20 grams of the eosin with 3U grains of 
sulphuric acid and 40 grams of 96 per cent, alcohol under reflux 
for eight hours. The mixtuie was then poured into an excess of 
a dilute solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate, the precipitate 
obtained being collected, washed, and dried. It wRvS purified by 
crystallisation from tetrachlorr>c thane, separating as a crimson, 
crystalline powder (Found : Br -- 51*02. Calc, for C„H„0iBr, 
Br = 50*96 jier cent,). It is very soluble in acetone, alcohol, or 
epichlorhydrin, moderately soluble in ethyl acetate, ethyl benzoate, 
or tetrachloroethane, and almost insoluble in acetic acid, benzene, 
or xylene. 

Dibromosnccinyl fluorescein, "as prepared in * 

manner similar to that used for the eosin, half the correspondioS 
amount of bromine being used. The precipitate was collected, 
w’ashed, dissolved in warm sodium carlxjnate solutioe., and wpre- 
■cipitated by the addition of acid. It was agaui collected, wasne , 
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dried, dissolved in phenol, and the solution poured into benzene. 
The precipitate wae collected and washed with benzene until it was 
free from phenol. The dull red powder obtained melted and decom- 
posed at 237°. It is soluble in phenol, ethyl benzoate, or nitro- 
benzene (Tound i Br — 36'6. Calc, for CjgHj^Q05Br2, Br = 36*2 
per cent.). 

Binitromccinylfiuore^cein hydrate^ CigHigOjoNg, was obtained by 
dissolving 5 grains of the fluorescein in 100 grams of concentrated 
nitric acid which had previously been cooled to 0° to —10°, and 
then adding quickly with constant stirring 10 grams of fuming 
nitric acid. The mixture wag immediately poured into water, the 
precipitate collected, well washed, and dissolved in 10 cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution. The solution was then just acidified 
with dilute acetic acid and kept over-night. Any slight precipitate 
of succinyifluorescein was removed by filtration and the dinitro- 
hydrate precipitated by the addition of dilute hydrochloric acid. 
It separated in very small, pale yellow prisms and was purified by 
reciystallisation from a large volume of hot water (Found : N = 
6-99. Calc, for CigHiaOioNa* ^ == cent.). The hydrate, 

which probably arises from the fission of the pyrone ring, is very 
soluble in alcohol or acetic acid, moderately soluble in hot water, 
and insoluble in benzene or chloroform. It decomposes suddenly 
with great violence at temperatures above 300°. 

Diniirosuccinylfliiorescein diacetatej C20H 2402^X3, was prepared 
by heating 0*8 gram of dinitrosuccinylfluorescein hydrate with 
1 gram of fused sodium acetate and 4 grams of acetic anhydride 
for six hours on the water-bath. The mixture was poured into 
50 c.c, of alcohol, warmed on the water- bath for half an hour, and 
kept over-night. It was then gently warmed and water added 
until a faint turbidity was produced ; the brown, crystalline powder 
that slowly separated w’as collected, washed, and recrystallised 
from dilute alcohol. It is readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, or 
acetic acid, and practically insoluble in benzene or chloroform. It 
decomposes with explosive violence at about 200° (Found : K = 
6-32. Calc, for N = 6-11 per cent.). 

Tetranitrosuccinylftuoresceinj CigHgOj3N4j was obtained by heat- 
ing 5 grams of succinyifluorescein with 40 c.c. of fuming nitric 
acid for hstlf an hour on the water-bath. The product was poured 
into KXl c.c. of water and the orange-yellow jirecipitate collected 
and washed. The solid was then dissolved in 10 per cent, sodium 
i hydroxide solution and the sodium salt thrown down in the form 
of a yellow, crystalline precipitate by the addition of saturated 
-brine solution. The salt was collected, decomposed by dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the resulting crude tetranitro- compound washed 

VOL. exxm. 5 F 
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with a small quantity of cold water and finally recrystalliaed from 
dilute alcohol, from which it separated in lemon-yellow rosettes of 
crystals. It melts at 203® and explodes violently at higher tem- 
peratures. It is very soluble in ethyl alcohol, moderately soluble 
in hot water, acetic acid, or chloroform, and slightly soluble in 
benzene. It decomposes the alkali carbonates, with evolution of 
carbon dioxide (Found : N = 12-25. Calc, for CjgH 3013^4, 
N = 12-07 per cent.). 

The sodium salt of the tetranitro -compound, 
may be prepared by direct salting out from the tetranitro-compound 
by the addition of brine, but so prepared it contains a large pro- 
portion of sodium chloride, from which it cannot be freed. It 
was finally obtained by dissolving the tetranitro-compound in 
alcohol and adding a s%ht excess of sodium hydroxide, also dis- 
solved in alcohol. The lemon-yellow, flocculent precipitate, which 
became crystalline on standing, was collected and washed with 
alcohol until free from alkali. It is very soluble in water. Owing 
to the violent explosive decomposition of the substance on heating, 
the sodium content could not be estimated by ignition with sul- 
jjhuric acid, but was determined indirectly by evaporation of a 
weighed quantity of the salt wth excess of hydrobromic acid on 
the water-bath. The residue was dissolved in water and the 
evaporation repeated, the amount of sodium bromide formed 
being then determined by precipitation with silver nitrate in the 
usual manner (Found : Na — 9-14. Calc, for 
Na = 9*05 per cent.). 

The didceiyl derivative, obtained by heating 

0-8 gram of the tetranitro-compound with 1 gram of fused sodium 
acetate and 5 grams of acetic anhydride on the water-bath for three 
hours and then finally boiling the mixture for half an hour. The 
product was poured into 50 c.c. of alcohol, heated on the w’ater- 
bath for half an hour, and then kept for several hours until the 
excess of acetic anhydride was destroyed. The precipitate was 
collected and washed, first with alcohol and then with hot water. 
It was then dissolved in hot acetone and precipitated by pouring 
the solution into benzene. It does not melt, but explodes with 
violence when heated above 350®. It is fairly soluble in hot acetone, 
slightly soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, or ethyl acetate, and 
insoluble in benzene, chloroform, ether, or xylene. It is very 
•soluble in boiling pyridine, but is there hydrolys^ to the tetra- 
nitro-compound (Found : K — 10*13. Calc, for C30HJ2O15N4, 
N = 10*22 per cent.). 


One of us (S. B.) desires to tliaiik the Advisory Council of I he 
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CCCXLVIII . — A New Type of Reduction-Oxidation 
System. Part /. Cysteine and Glutathione. 

By Malcolm Dixon and Juda Hiesch Quastel. 

The discovery of glutathione as a normal constituent of all living 
tissues (Hopkins, Biockem. J., 1921 , 15 , 286 ), the peculiar relation- 
ships existing between it and the tissues, and its importance in the 
role of cell respiration have made the study of the dynamics of the 
oxidation of glutathione one of considerable interest. Glutathione, 
SH-CH2'CH(C0aH)-NH'C0-CH2'CH2'CH{NH2)'C02H, is a dipeptide 
of cysteine, SH*CH2*CH(NH2)*C02H, and glutamic aCid, and, as 
might be expected, its behaviour in the tissues seems to be closely 
paralleled by that of cysteine. It has many features in common 
with cysteine, and the differences are such as not to indicate any 
essential dissimilarity between the chemical behaviour of the two 
compounds. Of considerable practical importance, however, is 
the difference between the solubilities of their oxidised forms 
(I and II). 


CO-NH-CH (JH-NH-CO 

CHg CO2H CO2H CH2 

VH2 

CH(NH2)'C02H CH(NH2)*C02H 

(k) 


CH2“'8*-S--9H2 
GH-XHo GH-NH., 

CO2H CO2H 

(H.) 


Oxidised glutathione is quite soluble in neutral, acid, or aLkaline 
aqueous solutions, whilst cystine is soluble only in distinctly acid 
or alkaline solutions. 

The RSH — >■ R*S*S*R system has hitherto been studied only 
from the point of view of reaction velocities. Electrometric evidence, 
which is necessary if the system is to be classed with the usual type 
of reversible reduction-oxidation process, is lacking. This lack of 
electrometric information appears to he due to the extraordinary 
difficulties experienced when potentials due to compounds of the 
type RSH are being measured. Continuous and extensive drifts of 
tlic potential appear to form the main feature of the system, if 
Uk^ ordinary platinum-calomel cell be adopted. 
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We have made an inquiry into the nature of these drifts, and 
although it is, as yet, difficult to state finally their actual causes, 
we have been successful in eliminating them to some extent in a 
modification of the platinum-calomel cell and in obtaining another 
cell which proves to be practically free from them. In no case, 
however, have we been able to attain the extremely high accuracy 
of measurement which obtains in tlie platinum-calomel cell con- 
taining such oxidation-reduction systems as the quinol-quinone 
or the ferrous-ion-ferric-ion. Nevertheless, the accuracy which 
has been attained is such that complete reliance may be placed on 
the potentials actually obtained — within the limits of error specified. 

Our first inquiries turned, naturally, to the elucidation of those 
factors governing the drift of potential in the platinum-calomel 
cell. It is well known that extensive drifts in potential will occur 
when platinum is used as an electrode, but never when the cell 
contains an oxidation-reduction system of the usual type. This 
system immediately stabilises the potential, so that readings to a 
fraction of a millivolt are easily obtained and may be repeatedly 
reproduced. With cysteine-cystine mixtures, however, no such 
steady potential could be obtained. The readings in this case rose 
gradually to a maximum and then slowly fell. Our problem, then, 
was to determine how far the cysteine or cystine was responsible 
for the drift. With this point in view, we were able to trace three 
distinct factors governing the drift in bufier solutions containing 
neither cysteine nor cystine. These were : 

(1) The nature and previous history of the electrode. 

(2) The rate of stirring of the solution in which the platinum 
electrode was immersed. 

(3) The hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ion concentration of the solution. 

The facts that platinum will act as a very efficient hydrogen 

electrode and that under the conditions of our experiments it 
possessed a hydrogen pressure which was being continually varied 
by diffusion, etc., seem to be a plausible explanation of the normal 
drift. In the presence of cysteine the same factors operate in a 
similar manner, but superimposed upon the normal drift is the 
rate at which the electrode attains equilibrium with the cysteine. 
The latter, however, is generally fairly quick, so that the potential 
due to the cysteine is fairly rapidly reached, and this then slowly 
falls in the usual manner of non-cyst cine solutions. With cystine, 
the normal drift alone appears to occur. The fact that the whole 
of the drift in cysteine solutions can be attributed to changes in 
the metal electrode itself is easily demonstrated by the foUow'ing 
experiment. If the electrode, the drift of which has become small 
and regular, and has acquired a certain potential, be transferred to 
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a fresh cysteine solution (of the same composition as that from 
which the electrode has been transferred), the drift is resumed from 
this potential at the same small and regular rate. The temperature, 
of course, must remain the same throughout the work. We can 
safely exclude, therefore, the possibility of cysteine itself under- 
going changes in solution which bring about a drift in the 
reduction potential. 

The next step in the inquiry was to investigate the possibility 
of modifying the cell so that relatively steady potentials could be 
rapidly attained. Replacing our electrode (which was a short 
stout piece of platinum wire) by a platinum foil coated with 
platinum -black only resulted in the slowing of the drift. Since the 
foil could not by any means be obtained in a condition which 
eliminated the drift, it was finally abandoned Numerous attempts 
were then made to control the drift, and of these the following 
scheme proved to be the most efficient. 

Two platinum electrodes cut from the same wire and of the 
same length were used in conjunction with the calomel electrode. 
The cysteine solution was placed in the cell and a very small polar- 
ising current (of 10“^ amp.) passed between the metal electrodes. 
The polarisation was continued until the potential difference 
between either of the metal electrodes and the calomel had attained 
an approximately steady value, 'i'he polarising current was then 
discontinued and the rate at which the metal electrodes returned 
to an equilibrium point observed. The equilibrium point was 
attained far more rapidly in alkaline than in acid solutions. Both 
electrodes then gave steady values which were not affected by 
stirring or bubbling with nitrogen. The values, too, seemed to 
he independent of the initial states of the electrodes — for example, 
the values were the same whether the electrodes had been previously 
ignited or not. In alkaline solutions (Ph^’I'O), the system proved 
to be very satisfactory, both metal electrodes quickly assuming 
identical steady potentials. In acid solutions, however, the system 
was by no means so satisfactor}% the electrodes only slowly attain- 
ing a steady value and then giving considerably different readings. 
A certain amount of work u as done with this system on cysteine in 
alkaline solutions, but since it was subsequently found that at 
a Ph greater than 9*5 the behaviour of cysteine diverged consider- 
ably from the laws which were found to govern it below this p^, 
the utility of the system w as considerably limited. It w’as evident 
that, on the whole, platinum was an unsatisfactory electrode for 
this particular type of oxidation-reduction system. 

We therefore investigated other metal electrodes and of these 
pure gold proved to be the only one satisfactory. 
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The electrode actually adopted consisted of a pure gold plate 
(2'5 cm. by 1 cm. and 0‘5 mm. thick). This gave very steady 
readings, independent of the rate of stirring, equally good in acid 
or alkaline solution, which returned to their initial values after 
slight anodic or cathodic polarisation. There was the objection, 
however, that the potential given by a definite concentration of 
cysteine or glutathione could not always be reproduced with great 
accuracy. Small deviations occurred which were probably con- 
nected with the conditions of the electrode system previous to the 
addition of the cysteine, but these were in no case sufficiently large 
to affect appreciably the magnitude of the potential. Whenever 
possible, in determining the effect of or of f^he concentration of 
the sulphydryl compound on the reduction potentials, the same 
initial conditions were obtained. 

The cell consisted of a closed vessel through which a stream of 
pure nitrogen was passed by means of a tube dipping in the solu- 
tion. The bubbling was continued while observations w'ere taken, 
this being quite an efficient method of stirring, calomel cell 
(containing saturated potassium chloride solution) was connected 
by means of a salt bridge to the solution in the vessel. In taking 
readings, the procedure, briefly, was to pipette a definite volume of 
a buffer solution into the vessel, to bubble nitrogen through vigor- 
ously, and to wait, until the gold-calomel potential had reached a 
steady value. Tlie gold electrode had been previously well washed 
with water, no other treatment being necessary. The steady value 
was usually attained in two or three minutes and gave us an indi- 
cation of the initial state of the system. If, on repeating the work, 
this particular value was not obtained, the contents of the vessel 
were rejected and the gold v»as rewashed and fresh buffer solution 
used. Generally, we were able to reproduce the initial value Mdth 
considerable accuracy. A known volume of the solution of the 
.substance under investigation was then introduced into the vessel 
and the potential of the solution, when steady, determined in the 
usual way by the potentiometer. The temperature was maintained 
throughout at 22°. 

Since the substance.? under investigation were of such a nature 
that they were easily susceptible to oxidation by the air, solutions 
of them, when made up to the correct pHj were placed in tubes which 
were then thoroughly evacuated. Practically all the air was in this 
way removed from the solutions, which were not re-exposed for any 
yjeriod greater than the extremely short time necessary for the 
introduction of a quantity of the solution into the electrode vessel. 
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Thf. Reduction Potentials of Cysteine-Cystine Mixtures, 

The most characteristic feature of oxidation-reduction systems 
of the usual type is the assumption of a stable potential difference 
which is determined by the ratio of the concentrations of the 
reduced to the oxidised form. The curve expressing the variation 
of the potential differences with the ratio of the concentrations of 
reduced and oxidised forms is always /-shaped, the point of inflec- 
tion lying at the point of equal concentrations of both forma. 
This follows theoretically from the conception of electronic transfer 
in reversible oxidation-reduction processes. 

With cysteine-cystine mixtures we found no such /-shaped 
curve. Fig. 1 illustrates the variation of potential differences 


Fig. 1. 



with different relative concentrations of cysteine and cystine at a 
constant pn These results were obtained with the platinum 

system referred to above, and have been checked with considerably 
greater accuracy with the gold electrode. The observed potential 
differences can be converted to normal hydrogen electrode reference 
by the addition of 0*2475 volt. 

The unusual form of this curve led us to believe that cystine 
was not exerting an oxidation potential. The effect of adding 
cystine to cysteine solutions was therefore investigated, and it 
was found that the addition was entirely without effect on the 
reduction potential. Cystine, too, did not affect the steady potential 
attained in a buffer solution containing no cysteine. Hence Fig. 1 
exhibits the relation existing between various concentrations of 
cysteine and their potential differences (at the same pn)* is 
quite independent of the quantity of cystine present. It does not 
express an oxidation-reduction curve of the usual type — the 
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reduction potential depends apparently solely on the concentration 
of the reduced form. 

In determining accurately the form of this curve under various 
conditions, cysteine alone was subsequently used — this procedure 
being quite justified by the absence of any effect duo to cystine. 
In the following work, only the gold-calomel system was used. 
The cysteine was prepared by the reduction of cystine, which was 
itself prepared from the products of hydrolysis of hair. The 
cysteine was separated and recrystallised a number of times as 
the hydrochloride (m .p . 172° uncorr . ) . Analysis gave the theoretical 
quantities of nitrogen and chlorine. 


Variation with of the Potentials due to a Constant 
Concentration of Cysteine. 

Two methods are available for this determination. The first 
consists in making up buffer solutions of different hydrogen-ion 
concentrations and adding a volume of a standard solution of 
cysteine to known volumes of each buffer so that the concentration 
of cysteine in the buffer is always kept the same. The potential 
difference of each solution is then determined. The second method 
consists in adding a quantity of the standard solution to a known 
volume of the buffer solution and titrating the latter with alkali 
(or acid) to definite concentrations of hydrogen-ion. The second 
method proves to be the more accurate of the two, for the same 
initial conditions of the system obtain at each reading. Correc- 
tions are made for the alterations in concentration of cysteine by 
the addition of the titrating solution, but if a suitably high con- 
centration of cysteine be initially used the changes of potential 
due to the concentration variations are of the order of a small 
fraction* of a millivolt. The limit of error in all the following 
observations is 0 002 volt. 

Table I gives the results obtained w*ith cysteine when the first 
method was adopted. The symbols r, ttq, and are defined by 
equations to be given later. 

Table IV gives those obtained with glutathione when the second 
method was adopted . 

In the first scries of results (Table I), the concentration of the 
cysteine was iV/fifiS, 4 c.c. of a A/50-solution of cysteine being 
added to 50 c.c. of a buffer solution of known pH- Experiment 
showed that the addition of the cysteine solution had no per- 
ceptible effect on the pn of the buffer solution. 

Fig. 2, in w^hich the results given in Table I are plotted, demon- 
.strates the linear relationship existing between the concentration 
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Obs. E.M.F. 
(volt). 

Table I. 
.^/665-Cysteine. 

X. 

X(j. 

rn. 

2-2 

- 0-027 

+ 0-2205 

+ 0-184 

11-84 

30 

— 0-074 

+ 0*1735 

-b 0-184 

11-83 

3*8 

- 0-134 

-+- 0-1135 

+ 0-170 

11-48 

4-2 

- 0-140 

+ 0*1075 

+ 0-187 

12-07 

4-8 

- 0-206 

+ 0-0415 

+ 0-157 

11-04 

60 

- 0-207 

-b 0-0405 

+ 0-169 

11*38 

6'6 

- 0-238 

-b 0-0095 

+ 0-172 

11-52 

60 

- 0-255 

— 0-0075 

+ 0-178 

11*64 

6*2 

— 0-275 

- 0-0275 

4- 0-171 

11-46 

7-0 

- 0-309 

- 0-0616 

+ 0-183 

11-89 

8-2 

- 0-370 

— 0-1225 

+ 0-192 

12-20 

8'8 

— 0-410 

- 0-1625 

-b 0-182 

12-02 

9-8 

- 0-441 

~ 0-1935 

-b 0-205 

12-95 


Average 
Average tb. 

= -f 0-176 (excluding pa 9'8). 

— 11-70 (excluding Ph 9-8). 



FlO. 2. 



of hydrogen-ions and the potential differences of a constant concen- 
tration of cysteine. 

VaricUion of Fotential Difference with Concentration of Cysteine 
at a Constant Hydrogen-ion Concentration, 

The method adopted here was to introduce known quantities of 
a standard cysteine solution of a known into 50 c.c. of a buffer 
solution of the same pH- The quantities of cysteine, which were 
generally small, were added consecutively to the same solution, 
and the strength of the solution was calculated after every addition. 
In the experiment the results of which are tabulated in Table II, 
five quantities of 1 c.c. of 3^/50- cysteine at fn 6 0 were added 
consecutively to 50 c.c. of a buffer solution at Ph 6 0. In another 
c.vperiiiieiiL where the initial conditions of the system appeaud 

to be somewhat different from those iu the previous experunents, 

fi w* 
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the magnitude of the potentials for equivalent concentrations also 


Concentration. 

Table II. 
Cysteine (pn^'O). 

Observed E.M.F. 

Calculated E.M.F. 
from ttq — 0-176. 

Y/2550 

- 0-230 ± 0-002 

- 0-2234 

Y/1300 

- 0-244 

- 0-241 

NISSZ 

— 0-250 „ 

— 0-250 

Y/675 

- 0*256 „ 

- 0-257 

xV/550 

~ 0-260 

~ 0-262 


Precisely the same relationship held, however, between cysteine 
concentration and E.M.F. in this experiment as in the last. This 
will be seen from the close agreement existing between the observed 
and calculated values given in Table III. 


Table HI. 


Cysteine (pH b*0). 


0‘1 C.c. of A' /50-cysteine to 
50 c.c. of buffer solution 
0‘ 1 C.c. of cysteine further added 
01 C.c. 

«-2 C.c. 

0'5 C.c. ,, ,, ,, 


Concentration Observed 
of cysteine. 

.Y/25050 - 0-230 

A7127o0 -0-249 

Y/8383 -0-200 

Y/5050 - 0-271 

A 7255 O — 0-287 


Calculated E.M.F. 
from iTp = O'llO. 


- 0-231 

- 0-2485 

- 0-259 
-0-271 

- 0-289 


Giutathiofid. 


Glutathione was investigated in a precisely similar manner to 
cysteine. It was found that the oxidised form behaved in a similar 
manner to cystine. It had no perceptible oxidation potential. 
Its action, however, was somewhat peculiar, in that its addition 
to a reduced glutathione solution invariably caused the potential 
to drift slowly a few millivolts in the direction of higher reduction 
potential. Reduced glutathione behaved similarly to cysteine. 

Tables IV and V summarise the results. 


Table IV. 
y /(>45- Glutathione. 


T ^ obs. E.M.F. 


PH. 

Obs. E.M.F. 

+ 0-2475. 

Tq. 

rfi. 

6-0 

- 0-2025 

+ 0-0450 

+ 0-232 

13-54 

6-2 

-0-2135 

-i- 0-0340 

0-232 

13-56 

6-4 

- 0-225 

d- 0-0225 

+ 0-232 

13-57 

6-6 

- 0-235 

-r 0-0125 

+ 0-234 

13-62 

6-8 

- 0-2475 

0-000 

-i- 0-233 

13-60 

7-0 

- 0-259 

- 0*0115 

-r 0-233 

13-61 

7-2 

- - 0-2705 

~ 0 0230 

-r 0-234 

13-61 

7-4 

- 0-2805 

- 0-0330 

-r 0-235 

13-67 

7-6 

- 0-2915 

- 0-044 

-i- 0-230 

13-6t> 

7-8 

- 0-3015 

- - 0-054 

-! 0-23S 

13-75 

8-0 

- 0-3105 

- 0-063 

+ 0-240 

13-80 
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Table V. 

Glutathione 6 0). 

Calc. E.M.F, 

Cone, of from 

glutathione. Ohs. E.MJ'\ 0-22S. 

O’l C.c. of .N' /50-glutathione {p^ G'O) 
added to 50 c.c. of buffer solu- — 0‘09 


tictti (pH 6’0) 



A /25050 

(not steady) 

- 0*113 

0*1 C.c. of glutathione further added 

A'/12750 

- 0*132 
-i- 0*002 

- 0*130 

01 C.c. 

,, 


A^/8383 

- 0*144 
i 0-002 

- 0*141 

0*1 C.c. 

,, 


A'/6300 

- 0*152 
-i- 0*002 

- 0-148 

0*5 C.c. 

,, 


Nj2S2S 

- 0*170 

~ 0*168 

1 C.c. 

,, 


A/ /1 360 

- 0*180 

~ 0*186 

1 C.c. 



Ar/912 

- 0-197 

- 0*197 

1 C.c. 



Njhdi 

- 0*204 

- 0*203 

2 C.c. 



A^/474 

- 0-214 

- 0*214 

5 C.c. 

tl 


Ar/279 

- 0-232 

- 0*227 


In both the cases of cysteine and glutathione, the potential 
difference at a higher than 9’5 had an anomalous value. Prob- 
ably the divergence from the linear relationship existing between 
and the potential difference for a constant concentration of 
cysteine and glutathione commences at a louver but it does 
not become marked until this high value is reached. In this 
phenomenon, cysteine and glutathione both resemble the quinol- 
quinonc system. The relationship between the logarithm of the 
concentration of cysteine or of glutathione (at a constant j^n) and 
the potential difference is also linear and this linearity appears to 
be independent of the concentration of hydrogen-ions. 

The experimental results may be summarised briefly in the two 
equations ; 

E (observed potential difference for constant concentration of 

E (observed potential difference for constant p„) = k" log c 4- k'", 
where k, k\ k'\ and k!” are constants and c ~ concentration of 
RSH. 


Di^emssion. 

Assuming the oxidation of cysteine to cystine to take place 
according to the scheme 

2RSH -20:^ R-S-S-K H- 

\vc liave for the affinity equation 


.{ - 


m 


l^>g A 


HT [RSHp 


a) 
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where K is the equilibrium constant of the equation given above 
and the square brackets denote concentrations. 


E{E.M.F.) — A j2 (since E ■ 


affinity per gram -equivalent) 
BT, [RSH]2 


B7 


BT, ^ MT 
-■ 2 ^ log ^ y 


BT, 

Ph - log 


[RSH] 


F ^ \/[R*S*S'R] 


It is evident that this equation must yield a curve of the usual 
/-shaped type, and, moreover, the potential will be dependent on 
the concentration of cystine. A comparison of the actual results 
with the equation shows that the latter will apply rigorously if the 
term [R*S-S*R] be regarded as a constant. 

All the calculated results in the tables given above have been 
derived from the equation 

- = -o + -/'og[H+]-?Jiog[CSH] . . . (2) 


where v ~ observed E.M.F. given with reference to the normal 
hydrogen electrode, ttq ^ “ normal reduction potential ” referred 
to the normal hydrogen electrode, and [CSH] = concentration of 
cysteine or glutathione expressed in gram -equivalents per litre. 
The constancy of tt^ is shown in Tables I and IV and the agree- 
ment between observed and calculated values is sufficient to place 
the accuracy of the equation (2) — below a pn of 9‘0 — beyond 
doubt. In Tables I and II, the values of ra [(using the notation 
of Clark, vide Clark, “ Determination of Hydrogen-ions,” 2nd edit., 
p. 260) where rH=— logp, and p = (hypothetical) hydrogen 
pressure at the electrode in equilibrium with the solution, and the 


relation of ir to is given by tt 


F 


log [g'T]0''’'a = 



have been given. It will be seen that these are constant at the 
concentration specified. Above Pn 9'5 there is considerable diver- 
gence from the constancy of or of ttq. This is probably due to 
ionisation of or to some change in the condition of the — SH group 
at high concentrations of hydroxyl -ions. 

If the [R*S*S*R] term is to be regarded as a constant, it is obvious 
that this cannot represent the concentration of cystine. It seems 
almost necessary, therefore, to postulate the possible presence of 
an intermediate compound which would be the “ true ” oxidised 
form of cysteine and is transformed irreversibly into cystine. In 
such a case tlio concentration of this intermediate oxidised sub- 
stance would appear to be maintained at a constant value- as 
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though the solution in presence of cysteine (or glutathione) must 
be “ saturated ” with respect to this particular compound. Con- 
cerning the existence or nature of the hypothetical substance, 
however, it would be unwise to make any further speculation until 
we know more of the dynamics of irreversible oxidations and 
reductions. 

Summary. 

1. The reduction potentials of cysteine-cystine and glutathione- 
oxidised glutathione mixtures have been investigated. 

2. The platinum-calomel cell usually employed for the deter- 
mination of the reduction potentials of systems of the type quinol- 
quinone is not suitable for work on the KSH — Il’S*S*R type. A 
modification of this cell, which is only useful within a restricted 
range of pjj, is described. 

3. A gold-calomcl cell has been substituted for the platinum- 
calomel with satisfactory results. 

4. The reduction potentials of cj^steine and of glutathione are 
independent of the presence or absence of their oxidised forms. 

5. The variation of reduction potential with concentration of 
RSH and with is given by the relation 

, RT, ruT+i 

= ’"o + ^ log [H+] - log c, 

where r = observed potential, “g ^ normal reduction potential 
and is a constant, and c — concentration of RSH. 

6. The significance of this equation in relation to that of the 
usual type of reduction-oxidation system is discussed. 

We are indebted to Prof. F. G. Hopkins for his interest and 
encouragement in this work, and to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for grants. 

Biochemical Laboratory, 

Cambridge. [Heceival, 2S/A, 1923.1 


CCCXLIX .— Acciiraie Determination of Elevation 
of Boiling Point, 

By Kazimierz Jablczynski and Stanislaw Kon. 

In order to improve the ebullioscopic method of determining 
molecular weights and bring it to the high degree of accuracy 
necessary for our investigations we devised a new model of the 
apparatus, based on the use of a thermostat and the vigorous 
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stirring of the boiling liquid.* As a result of the stirring, a whirl 
is produced which sucks the vapour of the solvent into the liquid 
in the shape of small bubbles ; these form ebullition centres which 
together with the motion of the liquid render it thermally homo- 
geneous and produce regular and quiet boiling. When a thermo- 
stat is employed, it is possible to control the heating of the liquid 
and to avoid almost completely the danger of superheating, because 
a difference of only a few degrees between the boiling point of the 

solvent and the temperature of 
the thermostat is sufficient to 
cause regular boiling. 

The apparatus, as illustrated, 
consists of a test-tube (A) blown 
out on one side at the bottom to 
allow the stirrer to revolve freely. 
The stem of the stirrer (0) passes 
through a glass tube forming a 
hydraulic seal and is prevented 
from vibrating when in motion by 
an india-rubber ring (B). A few 
centimetres above the driving 
pulley a revolution counter is 
fixed. The height of the tube is 
215 mm,, the general width 35 
mm., and the bulbous portion 
55 mm. in diameter. The ebuUio- 
scopic vessel has the usual two 
side-tubes, pointing upwards at 
an angle of 45°. One of the 
tubes is connected with the 
condenser and the second one is 
used for introducing the pellets. 
The sides and bottom of the 
thermostat are covered with asbestos ; it contains 4 litres of glycerol. 
A gas-pressure regulator and a mercury tbcnno-n'gulator maintain 
the temperature within limits of i 0-1®. 

The Beckmann thermometer used in the determinations w'as 
very carefully calibrated, all the usual corrections being intro- 
duced. These corrections, amounting sometimes to 25 per cent., 
are neglected by the majority of workers; the inaccuracy of the 
ebullioscopic method is partly attributable to this cause. 

* A thermostat and a stirrer were employed by Beckmann (Z. anoTg. 
CAem., 1914, 89, 171) in dctormmation.s made with mercury as solvent, as 
in that case the ordinary Beckmann method failed completely. 
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As the result o£ a number of experiments the average value of 
1*519° on the Beckmann thermometer was found to correspond 
with 100°. 

Effect of Stirring, — Seventy^five c.c. of freshly distilled water were 
introduced into the cbullioscopic vessel, the temperature of the 
thermostat was maintained constant, and the number of revolu- 
tions per minute of the stirrer was gradually mcreased from 0 to 
the maximum (2300). At each speed, ten observations were made 
every fifteen seconds. In Table I, the results are given for the 
thermostat temperature 107° and barometric pressure 751*2 mm. 
(corr.). 


Table I. 


Revs, per rain. ... 0 400 GOO 900 1900 

Readings 3 650 to 3*500 to to 1*794 to 1‘71« to 

3-950 4*080 1*909 1-801 1-719 

Average 3*848 3-765 1'873 1*797 1-718 


The interpretation of these results is simple. At rates exceeding 
900 r.p.m, the stirring is sufficiently rapid to form a whirl which 
sucks vapour into the liquid and prevents superheating; regular 
boiling Is thus obtained. A further increase of the speed gives 
but a slow decrease of the superheating, which at the same time 
becomes more and more constant for the same number of revolu- 
tions; thus, for 000 revs, the variations amount to 0-007°, for 
1900 only to 0*002°. Such a degree of accuracy has not previously 
been attained in ebullioscopic measurements. 

It is obvious that there is a limit to the decrease in superheating 
caused by the increase in the number of revolutions. This limit is 
the true boiling point of water, which would be at tamed with an 
infinitely great rate of stirring. This temperature was calculated 
by means of the extrapolation equation 


t -- f. d- 


B 


- U 





- Q; t. 


— ^ ^2 
i-Q^ 


where t is the temperature corresponding to n revolutiou-s per 
minute, and is the true boiling point. Tf our supposition were 
coi-rect, we should obtain the same value for by direct measure- 
ment (above). A series of measurements was carried out for 
various thermostat temperatures and various barometric pressures, 
the rates of stirring varying from 1000 to 2200, The results obtained 
for the thermostat temperature 108° and corrected barometric 
pressure 769-7 mm. are given in Table IT. 
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Table II. 


n. 

t. 


n. t. 

*0* 

1180 

2011*’ 

1-718° 

2050 1*960° 

1-703° 

1410 

1*987 

1-889 

2200 1*951 


1600 

1*981 

1*827 

Mean 

CO 

t- 

1800 

1-972 

1‘782 

Corrected and reduced to 
760 mm. 

1*519 

In Table III, the data obtained for (q are given. 

Table III. 

Thermostat 


temperature. 

107^ 

108° 109° 

iir 114° 115° 

121° 

fo- 

1*521° 

1-495° 

1-519° 1-494° 

1-521° 

1-558° 1-538° 1-563° 

1-535° 

1-595° 


The average value of Iq is 1*529° at a barometric pressure of 
760 mm. and for = co . Direct measurement gave 1*519°. The 
agreement, although not so good for the higher thermostat tem- 
peratures, is satisfactory between 107° and 109°. 

Influence of the Thermostat Temperature . — The influence of the 
temperature of the bath was found to be unexpectedly great ; this 
temperature must be at least 104° to give regular boiling, the 
stirrer working at full speed; 107° appears to be the best. An 
increase of 1° in the thermostat temperature causes (for the same 
rate of stirring) a rise of 0*01° on the Beckmann thermometer, 
and for tliis reason it is necessary, during a series of determinations, 
to maintain a constant speed of stirring and a constant thermostat 
temperature. 

Superheaivig . — It is obvious from what has been said that it is 
impossible to avoid superheating completely. Wc are, however, 
only concerned wdth the determination of differences in boiling 
point, and these can be accurately determined, the essential con- 
dition being that the degree of superheating must remain constant 
during the experiment. This condition is not fulfilled in the 
ordinary apparatus of the Beckmann type, and is the chief cause 
of the untrustworthiness of the ebullioscopic method (compare 
Beckmann, Z. physikal. Ckem., 1908, 63, 182). 

In the present apparatus, the degree of superheating is ahvays 
strictly constant, because the conditions under which the liquid 
boils do not vary. This is proved by placing a control Beckmann 
thermometer in the vapour of the boiling solvent, when it is found 
that the differences in the readings of the two thermometers observed 
under widely differing atmospheric conditions do not vary by more 
than 0*002°. These differences do not, of course, represent the 
degree of superheating owing to the difference in the setting of the 
100° point on the two thermometers. 
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The real degree of superheating for difiercnt rates of stirring 
can be calculated by subtracting the true boiling point of water 
(1*519°) from the average temperatures given in Table I, corrected 
to normal barometric pressure (760 mm.). 


Table IV. 

n 0 400 640 900 1100 1300 1600 1900 2200 

Superheating 2-370® 2-283^ 0-305® 0-225® 0-202® 0-181® 0-163® 0*14.5® 0*133® 

Method of Making Determinations , — The following optimum 
working conditions for the ebullioscopic apparatus were adopted : 
{a) Temperature of the thermostat 107°, (6) Number of revolu- 

tions per minute 1850. For controlling the barometric variations 
a control Beckmann thermometer, placed in the vapour, was used. 
The thermometer was tapped with an electric knocker to prevent 
the mercury remaining in the capillary tube. Observations of the 
temperature were made with the ebullioscopic thermometer every 
fifteen seconds, the average being taken. The variations never 
exceeded i 0*002°. 

The amount of water introduced into the ebullioscopic vessel 
was 74-93 grams (75 c.c. at 15-2°). The amount of water condensed 
in the form of vapour was estimated as follows : to the usual 
quantity of water about 4 grams (carefully weighed) of pure sodium 
chloride were added and the stirrer was set in motion. When 
thermal equilibrium was established, the solution was siphoned 
off without intomipting the stirring, cooled, an aliquot portion 
(about 25 c.c.) evaporated to drpicss and ignited, and the residual 
sodium chloride w'eighed. From these data it was calculated that 
1-32 grams of the original 74-93 grams of water were condensed 
against the walls or present in the form of vapour; the remaining 
73-61 grams were contained in the solution. In subsequent deter- 
minations the weight of water in the solution was assumed to be 
73*61 grams. 

Boric Acid . — -The commercial substance was i-e crystallised three 
times from water and dried at 50°, In Table V and subsequent 
tables the following symbols arc used : k ^ con-ccted barometric 
pressure, g = number of grams of the substance in 73-61 grams of 
Water, iV^o — number of gram- molecules of the substance in 1000 
grams of water, M — elevation of the boiling point, M/Nq = mole- 
cular elevation of the boiling point, and M = molecular weight as 
calculated from the equation 


M 


0-52 X 1000 g 
73-61 ^ M ■ 
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Table V. 


Boric acid, H3BO3. Mol. wt, 62-02. h =- 737-3 mm. 


9- 

No. 

At. 

AtjNo, 

M. 

1-8700 

0-409G 

0-214'* 

0*5225 

61-73 

3-6664 

0-8030 

0-421 

* 0-5242 

61-52 

5-4318 

M897 

0-625 

0-5253 

61-40 

7-3042 

1-5998 

0-838 

0-6238 

61-67 

9-2681 

2-0300 

1-061 

0-5227 

61-71 

11-0338 

2-4167 

1-265 

0-5234 

61-62 

12*8661 

2-8180 

1-472 

0-6223 

61-75 

U-5030 

3-1766 

1-666 

0-6213 

61-86 



Mean 

0-5232 

61-64 


It -will be seen from this table that the maximum deviation 
between two determinations does not exceed 0-8 per cent, and 
the average calculated molecular weight differs from the theo- 
retical only by 0-6 per cent. ; such a degree of accuracy has not 
been attained hitherto. It can also be seen that there is no differ- 
ence between the first determination and those following : the 
change of surface tension has no influence on the boiling point; 
this is not the case when an apparatus of the Beckmann type is 
used. It is also another proof that the degree of superheating in 
our apparatus is constant. 

Electrolytes . — One of the chief aims of the pi-esent work was h) 
obtain exact ebullioscopic data for strong electrolytes in order to 
verify the Jahlczyiiski and Wisniewski dilution law"" niJiiQ ^ A', 
where n is the concentration of one of the ions and Vfj the c-od- 
centration of the non-ionised molecules. In order to calculate n 
from ebullioscopic data the equation used was 




0-52 




( 1 ) 


If solvation occurs, this equation becomes 

_ Af/0'52~xYo 

1+ 0-0l8^Ai/0-52 


( 2 ) 


where A is the iiurahcr of water molecules combiiu'd with one 
kation and one anion. 

As electrolytes, sodium, potassium, and ammonium chlorides, 
bromides, and iodides, and hydrochloric acid were used. 

Sodium Chloride . — ^The Kahlbaura preparation “ zur Analyse ’’ 
was dissolved in water, precipitated with hydrogen chloride gas, 
washed, dried, and ignited in a platinum vessel. 


♦ JabtezyAski and Wisniewski, Spraw. Tow. Nauk. Waraz., 1918, 11 , 351; 
Reezniki Chemji, 1921 , 1, 1 16 ; A., 1922, ii, 190. The mathematical deduction 
of the law is given in the first -mentioned paper. 
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Table VI. 

Sodium chloride, h = 757*0 mm. 





^1- 



Ki. 

N,. 

AL 

K. 

(C'SH^O). JVq. 

AL 

K, 

(G-oHaO). 

[0*2085 

0*191® 

1*73 

1*38] 1*5045 

1-493® 

10-99 

2*14 

0*4924 

0*469 

3-67 

2 18 1*7672 

1*780 

17*61 

2-14 

0*9208 

0*888 

5*46 

2*15 1*9824 

2*022 

30-99 

2-13 

1*2250 

1-200 

7*81 

2*17 2*2639 

2*347 

205-03 

Mean 

2-12 

2-15 


For h = 751*2 mm., the mean value of is 2*07. 

In the third column of each series is the equilibrium constant, K, 
calculated from equation (1); it increases rapidly with the con- 
centration. If it is assumed that the ions are hydrated and that 
sodium- and chlorine-ions are both combined with 6*5 molecules 
of water (Jablczyhski and Wisniewski, loc, cit.)^ and is calculated 
by means of equation (2), a remarkably constant value is obtained 
(column four). The cause of the abnormal value of the first measure- 
ment (and, in general, of measurements below* a concentration of 
0‘5iV) is being investigated. In the present paper, the values for 
concentrations below 0-5 A" are omitted. 

K was also calculated from the equation of Washburn and Read 
(J. Amer. Ckem. Soc., 1919, 41, 729), a constant value being obtained ; 
taking A ~ 7 H 2 O, the constant thus calculated, iC ^ = 2*54, was 
slightly higher than that given above. 

Potassium Chloride , — The Merck preparation “zur Analyse'’ 
contained small quantities of bromide. In order to eliminate 
this, a saturated aqueous solution of the salt was saturated with 
hydrogen chloride, boiled, evaporated, and the potassium chloride 
twice re crystallised from water and finally precipitated from its 
aqueous solution with hydrochloric acid, washed, dried, and ignited 
in a platinum vessel. The yield from 1 kilogram was 200 grams. 

Table VH. 



Potassium chloride. 

h “ 749-") mm. 




AL 

K. 



K. 

A, 

(4H,0). 

10*3853 

0-358® 

2*48 

1*97] 

0-0740 1-006® 

3*83 

2-16 

0*5343 

0*496 

2*95 

2-03 

1*2678 M92 

4*24 

2-17 

U‘7133 

0*661 

2*05 

2*02 

1*4533 1*371 

4*02 

2*14 

0*8842 

0*824 

3-39 

2*10 


Mean 

2*10 


For h — 748*1 mm., the mean value of ^lj( 4H20) is 1-99. The 
average of the two series is K = 2*05 for 4 H 2 O combined with 
the ions. The constancy is good. It must bo remembered that 
a variation of 0*001® in A/ has a marked effect on the value of 
Ammonium CWoride.— Merck's preparation “ zur Analyse ” was 
twice recrystallised from water and dried at 100®. The results of 
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a series of detenniriations are given in Table VlII. The con. 
stancy of K-y is remarkable; the hydration of the ammonium 
chloride is nearly the same as that of potassium chloride, which 
is to be expected, as these salts are chemically very similar. 


Table VTH. 

Ammonium chloride, h = 765'1 mm. 


^0- 

Ai. K. 

o" 

^0- 

tJt. 

K. 

(4H,0). 

[0-3818 

0-357® 2-66 

2-22] 

1-2309 

1-128® 

3-14 

2-03 

0-6281 

0-578 2-62 

2-04 

1-4690 

1-338 

3-36 

2-02 

0-8255 

0-757 2-77 

2-03 

1-6731 

1-535 

3-62 

2-00 

1-0288 

0-942 2-93 

2-02 

1-8970 

1-749 

3-87 

2-03 






Mean 

2-02 


For h = 7o5-0 mm., the mean value of is 1-99. Thi- 

average value of A'-j(4H20) for both scries is 2-01. The equilihriuin 
constant was also calculated from the vapour pressure data of 
Tammann (Landolt-BSrnstein tables, 3rd cd., p. 414), the number 
of ions, Jij, being calculated from the van’t Hoff equation, assuming 
hydration, log = (Aq + 7ij)/( 1000/18 — An^) ; the average 
value of was found to be 1-94. 

Sodium The preparation was twice recrystallised from 

water and dried at 150° to constant weight. 

Table IX. 


Sodium bromide. % — 746-8 mm. 


2s\. 

Af. 

K, 

(9H„0). 

.Vo. 

A^ 

K. 

( 911 , 0 ). 

[0-3643 

0-340® 

2-67 

1-bl 

1-5319 

1-603® 

- 95-42 

2-io 

0-7444 

0-730 

G-75 

2-11 

1-7501 

1-866 

~ 25-16 

2-10 

1-1082 

M18 

15-89 

2-11 

i-99:u 

2-169 

- 15-90 

2-02 

1-3324 

1-372 

54-07 

2-13 

2-2320 

2-472 

- 11-84 

1-99 


Mean 2 08 


For h ~ 752-4 mm., the mean value of Jri(9H20) is 2-05, the 
average value for both series Ymng 2-06. The higher hydration 
of sodium bromide in comparison wdth sodium chloride agrees 
with the greater solubility of the bromide in water and with its 
hygroscopic nature. The sodium bromide solutions used by us 
were stable ; after half an hour’s boiling, the reaction was neutral 
and they were colourless. Jahn therefore was in error when he 
attributed the discrepancy between the cryoscopic measurements 
obtained with sodium bromide and the values calculated from his 
equation to the oxidising action of atmospheric oxygen (Z. fhy^iM. 
OAem., 1904, 50, 166), and his equation was founded on false 
premises. 

Potassium Bromide . — The Kahibaum preparation was twice 
recryataUised from water and dried at 150° to constant weight. 
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Table X. 



Potassium bromide. 

h = 

746-6 mm. 



N,, 

AL 

K. 

(6H,0). 

N,. 

At. 

K. 

(6H,0). 

[O’ 3504 

0-326® 

244 

1-81] 

1-0406 

0-995® 

4-98 

2-05 

0-5239 

0-492 

3-37 

1-98 

1-1987 

1-152 

5-60 

2-03 

0-6990 

0-659 

3-60 

1-99 

1*3749 

1-331 

6-59 

2-03 

0-8708 

0-827 

4-26 

2-03 



Mean 

2-02 

For h 

= 7530 

mm., 


is 1-98 (mean value). 

and the 


average value for both series is 2*00. The greater degree of 
hydration of potassium bromide in comparison with potassium 
chloride is doubtless connected with the fact that potassium bromide 
is more soluble in water and more hygroscopic than potassium 
chloride. 

Ammonium Bromide , — The Kahlbaum preparation was twice 
recrystallised from water and dried at 90 — 100®. 

Table XI. 

Ammonium bromide, h = 751-0 mm. 


-Vo- 

At, 

X. 

K,. 

( 4 - 5 H 2 O). Xo- 

At. 

K. 

(4-5HjO). 

[0-4471 

0-414® 

2-51 

l-90j 1-3857 

1-308® 

4-60 

2-06 

0-6768 

0-632 

3-17 

2-07 1-6400 

1*556 

5-17 

2-03 

0-9175 

0-854 

3-38 

1-98 1-9874 

1-899 

6-11 

1-99 

1-1568 

1-085 

3-99 

2-04 


Mean 

2-03 


The ammonium bromide decomposed in the boiling solution, 
for the odour of ammonia was detected. The hydrolysis * had 
only a very small effect on the boiling point, as a corresponding 
quantity of hydrogen bromide was produced. 

Potassium Iodide , — The preparation was twice re crystallised 
from water and once from absolute ethyl alcohol. The salt was 
then dried at 130 — 140° and kept in a desiccator in a dark bottle. 
The yield from 1 kilo, was 60 grams. After being made, the pellets 
were dried for four hours at 130 — 140°. 





Table 

xn. 





Potassium iodide. 

h = 746*8 mm. 












At. 

K. 


K,. 

At. 

K. 

(SH*0). 

[0-4191 

0-390® 

2-60 

1-80] 

1-0056 

0-083® 

7-03 

1-99 

0-5782 

0-549 

3-71 

1-90 

1-1432 

M30 

9-18 

2-02 

0-7114 

0-682 

4-55 

1-95 

1-2778 

1 273 

11 47 

2-00 

0-8709 

0-846 

6-00 

2 01 



l^Iean 

1-98 

For h 

= 749-4 

mm., 

Kiimfi) - 2-00 

(mean) ; 

the 

average 


value for both series is 1 09. The greater degree of hydration in 

* Naiimauii and Kuckrf tlio dogreo of hyiJrolysis of ainmonivmi 

Womido iu A'-solution an equal to U'U3 i^er coat, at iUo boiling point. 
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comparison with potassium bromide is in keeping with the greater 
solubility in water of potassium iodide. 

Ammonium Iodide . — The crude product showed signs of decom- 
position. In order to free it from iodine it was repeatedly washed 
with ether. The slightly coloured salt was then dissolved in pure 
ethyl alcohol and precipitated wdth chloroform, and the crystalline 
powder washed with chloroform and kept in a dark desiccator. 
It was dried directly before use; the product thus obtained was 
snow white. The pellets were once more dried before being 
weighed. 

Table XIII. 



Ammonium iodide, h 758-0 mm. 









Ap. 

AL 

K. 

( 5 - 5 H 2 O). h\. A/. K. 

{5-5H,0). 

[0'4G52 

0-439“ 

3-18 

2-14] 1-2248 1-168“ 

5-06 

2-02 

0-6280 

0-589 

3-2G 

2-00 1-5280 1-474 

6-46 

2-02 

0-8990 

0-847 

3-88 

1-99 



1-0552 

1-004 

4-GG 

2-07 

Mean 

, 2-02 

Tor h - 

759-0 

mm., 

Xi( 5-5H20) — 1-94 (mean); 

the 

average 

value for 

both 

series 

is 1-97. The constancy of 

is good, 


although the variations are greater than in the case of the other 
salts. Ammonium iodide also decomposes slightly when its 
solution is boiled. 

Sodium Iodide . — A solutioji in ethyl alcohol of the iodide, coloured 
brown by iodine, was filtered, the alcohol evaporated, and the salt 
twice recrystallised from water and dried in a vacuum at 90 — 100“ 
and finally at 130 — 14-0'^. The lesulting crystalline powder was 
snow white and absolutely dry. The pellets were dried again for 
four hours at 130 — 140'’. 

Table XIV. 




Sodium iodide. 

h -- 755' 

’7 mm. 






X, 




Xi 


AL 

K. (12'5H40). 

Ao- 

At. 

K. (12-5H,0). 

0*3432 

0-334“ 

4-.H 

2-04 

1-3B89 

1*509“ 

- 13-89 

1-88 

0-6927 

0-702 

16-10 

2-13 

1-5819 

1*752 

- 10-55 

1-81 

1-0038 

1-051 

-- 293-1 ’ 

2-04 

1*7691 

1*997 

- 8-74 

1-75 

1-2057 

1-2S6 

- 22-02 

1-94 

1-9644 

2- 260 

- 7-62 

1-69 


Sodium iodide dillers entirely from the other salts. Tbo 
equilibrium constant calculated for the anhydrous salt increases 
very rapidly and for a normal solution gives negative values, 
showing the high degree of hydration of the sodium and iodine 
ions. The hydration of these ions must be greater than in the 
case of potassium iodide, just as sodium chloride and sodium 
bromide arc more highly hydrated than ^wtassium chloride and 
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bromide. Furthermore, the equilibrium constant with hydration 
for sodium iodide must be nearly the same as for the above-men- 
tioned salts, as they are all electrolytes of the same strength. 
Taking these considerations into account, K was calculated for 
i2’5H20. The constant, unfortunately, decreases distinctly for 
higher concentrations. This phenomenon is doubtless caused by 
the association of the sodium iodide molecules ; it is to be expected 
that lithium iodide will show the same peculiarity to an even 
greater extent. Unfortunately, this salt was not available for 
experiment. 

Hydrochloric Acid . — The acid used was quite pure. Seven 
solutions of different concentrations were prepared and a separate 
observation was carried out with each. The barometric pressures 
were nearly identical. 

Table XV. 

Hydrochloric acid. 


X,. 

At. 

K. 

(8-5I£,0). AV 

At. 

K. 

(S'oHjO) 

0-2892 

0-278" 

3-51 

2-22 1-5107 

l-627<" 

17-67 

2-71 

0-5870 

0.583 

8-21 

2-68 1-8453 

2*046 

10-94 

2-63 

0-8926 

0-908 

20- 

2-70 2-1612 

2*466 

8-73 

2-57 

1-2269 

1-287 

63-98 

O - y o 


Mean 

2-67 


ComjxirisoTi of the Results . — The equilibrium constants and the 
hydration of the ions are given in Table XVI. 

Table X\T. 


Chloride. Ilromidc, Iodide. 

/vj. Hydrtii. K^. Hydrtn. K^. Hydrtn. 

Hydrogen - <57 S-j ■— — — — 

Sodium li'li (j'o 2-U{) 9-0 -- — 

Potassium 2 4-0 2*00 G*0 1*09 S O 

Ammonium 20l o'O 2*03 t'o 1*07 5*.> 


The equilibrium constant is nearly identical for all the salts; 
they must therefore be equally ionL'=^ed. A higher value is observed 
only for hydrochloric acid ; the acid is thus a stronger electrolyte 
than its salts. The hydration depends on the anion and the kation, 
and the following rule can be deduced : in the case of the alkali 
halides, the hydration increases with the weight of the anion and 
decreases with an increase in the weight of the kation. 

From the data obtained by us it is impossible to calculate the 
hydration of each separate ion ; this must be done by other means. 

Institute of Inohqanic Chemistiiy, 

Univeksitv of Warsaw. July 27//i, 1023. J 
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CGCL.— Experiments on the Synthesis of the Polyacetic 
Acids of Methane. Part VIII. An Improved 
Synthesis of Methanetriacetic Acid. 

By Marcel Henry Dreifess and Christopher Kblk Ingold. 

The synthesis of methanetriaoetio acid starting mth commercial 
citric acid (Ingold, T., 1921, 119, 341) sufiers from the disadvantage 
that the preparation of acotonedicarboxyUo acid and its reduction 
to S-hydroxyglutario acid are laborious operations when conducted 
on a large scale. An alternative method of synthesis (Ingold and 
Perren T. 1922, 121, 1414), which starts with commercial ethyl 
malonate and is based on a series of balanced reactions, is slow, 
because the balanced reactions catalysed by 
about a month to reach equilibrium; moreover, the yields are 
considerably smaller than in the first synthesis. 

P-Hydroxyglutaric ester has now been prepared by a method 
suftabfe to krge-scale working. The commercial starting pomt i. 
a-dichlorohydrin, and the reactions are those represented by the 
following formula) : 


CHoCl 

;h-oh 

;h,ci 


If 


CHa-CN 

KON in ns. MeOH (jJJ.QH 

^ CH,-CN 


CHa-COjEt 

Eton aDd H,S 04 ^ j; 

Cl 


CH-OH 

CH^-COgEt 


The formation of the nitrile and its conversion, P”" 

fication, into the ester both take place ^“oothly, the jield^of 
P-hydroxyglutaric ester being 75 per cen . ca cu 
cWorohydrin originally employed. 3 . 777 ^ t®t 

Morgenstem and Zerner {Momilsh., 1910, Jl, H )> 

obtained dicyanohydrin as an amorphous substance which c 
not be purified, did not succeed in hydrolysmg it to > 

g utario'^icid. but obtained glutaconic acid from it by tre^^n 
lith alkalis; a result which is rea^y 
Fichter and Dreyfus’s experiments {Ber., 1900, 
dehydration of p-hydroxy-acids in the presence of atote- 
lA order that ethyl acetoacetate or ethyl 
employed in place of the less available ethyl 
introduction of the third acetic acid group 
glutarate, which does not appear to condense y 

extent with either of the former substances, is ^ t 

phorus pentachloride into ethyl p-chloroglutarate ( 8 ^ ^ ® 
yield); this substance reacts with ethyl malonate or cUiyUceto^ 
acetate to give ultimately methanetriacetic ucid or to ^ 

even better yield than that obtained in the ongmal process ( 
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^Hj-COjEt 


;r VH-CH(C02Et)2 
CH,.CO,Et 

CHj'COjBt 

(J;Hca 

CHj-COaEt 


DQate HjSO* 

CH(CH,-C0,H)3 

-f 1 


na 

(qaantitative) 


Eton, 

HjSOt 

(nearly 

qnantl- 

tatiye) 



CHa'COaEt 

CH*CH(C02Et)‘C0*CH3 

CHg-COaEt 


Alcoholic 

KaOEt 


fylcM 5W) 

per cent.) 


I 

CHtCHg'COgEtla 


Experimental. 

Preparation of Ethyl ^-Hydroxyglutarale from n-Dichlorohydrin , — 
A solution of pure dichlorohydrin (64 grams) in 100 c.c. of methyl 
alcohol was boiled under reflux for half an hour ^^'hiIe a solution 
of 6 a 5 grams of potassium cyanide in 60 c.c. of water was gradually 
added. The mixture was left on the steam-bath for one hour, 
cooled, the potassium chloride removed, the filtrate evaporated under 
reduced pressure, and the residue mixed with a small quantity of 
absolute ethyl alcohol. This solution was filtered, and evaporated 
under reduced pressure at 40 — oO®. The brown, amorphous 
residue (53 grams) consisted essentially of a -dicyanohydrin. 

The crude product was mLxed \\ith 100 grams of ethyl alcohol 
and 40 grams of concentrated sulphuric acid (or the same quantity 
of ethyl alcohol saturated with hydrogen chloride), and the solu- 
tion boiled for eight hours, cooled, and poured on to crushed ice. 
The oil was extracted with ether, and the extract washed with 
aqueous sodium carbonate and dried with sodium sulphate. The 
residue obtained on evaporation of the ether yielded on distillation 
a fraction, b. p. 154 — 157®/! 1 mm., weighing 76 grams, and con- 
sisting of pure ethyl p-hydroxyglutarate, the yield amounting to 
75 per cent, of the tlieoretical calculated on tlie dichlorohydrin 
employed * (Found : C = 52-8 ; H = 7-9, Calc., C = 52-9 ; 
H 7*8 per cent.). A fraction, b, p. 135 — 14S®/11 mm., weighing 
5 grams, and consLsting essentially of ethyl glutaconate, was also 
collected. 

a-Dibromohydrin may be used in place of a-dicblorohydrin in 
the above preparation. The ultimate jdeld is the same. 

* Lespiran haa recently {BuU. Soc, c/itm., 1923, [iv], 33, "25) described 
tlie conversion of a-dicyanohydrin into ethyl 0 -hydroxyglutarate, but ho 
obtained only a 60 per cent, yield even after complete purification of the 
nitrile. 
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Synthesis of Methanetriacetic Acid using Malonic Ester. 

Ethyl ^-Chloroglutarate . — Ethyl p-hydroxyglutarate (50 grams) 
was dissolved in 250 grams of dry ether and treated with 50 grams 
of phosphorus pentachloride. The product of the reaction was 
poured into water, and the ethereal solution washed with aqueous 
sodium carbonate, dried with sodium sulphate, and evaporated. 
The yield of ethyl p-chloroglutarate, 48 grams, was 87 per cent, of 
the theoretical. (The ester cannot be distilled.) 

Ethyl o)-Carboxymetha7ietriacetate . — Ethyl malonate (32 grams) 
and ethyl p-chloroglutarate (44 grams) were successively added to 
a solution of sodium ethoxide prepared by dissolving 4*6 grams of 
sodium in 60 grams of alcohol. The mixture became neutral after 
heating for half an hour on the steam-bath, and was then poured 
into water. The solution was evaporated sufficiently to remove 
the bulk of the alcohol, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and ex- 
tracted with ether. The extract was washed with aqueous sodium 
carbonate, dried with sodium sulphate, and evaporated, and the 
residue distilled. A fraction, b. p. 200 — ^205” /1 2 mm., was obtained, 
weighing 58 grams, and consisting of pure ethyl tn-carboxymethane- 
triacetatey the yield amounting to 85 per cent, of the theoretical 
(Found : C = 554; H = 7*75. requires C — 55-5; 

H = 7’5 per cent.). 

Unlike the condensation product with ethyl acetoacetate, the 
above ester must be carefully purified by distillation, as other- 
wise the methanetriacetic acid obtained from it does not solidify 
completely and has to be purified through its ester. 

Methanetriacetic Acid . — The pure ester (1 part) was mixed with 
cold concentrated sulphuric acid (1 vol.), after v hich water (1 vol) 
was added, and the whole heated until carbon dioxide ceased to 
be evolved (about forty minutes). The mixture was cooled, a further 
quantity (2 vols.) of water added, and the whole boiled for three hours 
under a reflux condenser short enough to permit the escape of 
alcohol vapour. Finally, the solution was cooled, saturated with 
ammonium sulphate, and the methanetriacetic acid extracted with 
ether. The yield of nearly pure acid, m. p. 110 — 115°, was 90 per 
cent, of the theoretical. 

Ethyl M eihan f triacetate . — The synipy methanetriacetic acid 
which is obtained if the tetraethyl ester is not distilled before 
hydrolysis may be purified by way of its ester. A mixture of non- 
crystallisable syrup {9 grams), 25 grams of ethyl alcohol, and 1 gram 
of concentrated sulphuric acid was boiled for eight hours, a current 
of ethyl alcohol vapour being passed through the solution in order 
to carry away the water formed during the reaction. The product 
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was poured into water and extracted with ether, and the extract 
washed with aqueous sodium carbonate and dried with sodium 
sulphate. After evaporation of the ether the residue distilled 
at 200 — 205°/19 mm. The yield was 12 grams, that is, 94 per 
cent, of the theoretical (Found : C — 56-7 ; H = 8-2, 
requires C = 56*9; H = 8*1 per cent.). The distilled ester gave 
pure methanetriacetic acid on hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid. 

Synthesis of M ethane iriacelic Acid using Acetoacetic Ester, 

Ethyl 10 ‘Aceiylmeihaneiriacelaie . — An alcoholic suspension of ethyl 
sodioacetoacetate, prepared from 26 grams of ethyl acetoacetate, 
4-6 grams of sodium, and 60 grams of alcohol, was mixed with 
44 grams of ethyl p-chloroglutarate, and the mixture warmed for 
three-quarters of an hour, when it became neutral. The ester, 
isolated by pouring the solution into dilute hydrochloric acid, 
extracting it wdth ether, and washing, drying, and evaporating the 
extract as usual (the jdeld of crude ester was 50 grams, that is, 
80 per cent, of the theoretical), was purified for analysis by dis- 
tillation, and was isolated as a colourless liquid, b. p. 198 — 203^/11 
mm. (Found : C = 57*l; H = 7*7. C15H24O7 requires C = 57*0 ; 

H — 7*6 per cent.). For the preparation of methanetriacetic acid 
it is unnecessary and even undesirable to distil the crude ester, 
because the chief impurity is the alcoholysis product, ethyl methane- 
triacetate, from which ethyl acetylmethanetriacetate is separated 
only mth difficulty and loss of material. 

Ethyl Mcthanetriacetate. — The preceding crude ester (32 grams) 
^\'as boiled for two hours with a solution of sodium ethoxide pre- 
pared from 2*3 grams of sodium and 30 grams of ethyl alcohol, and 
the product was poured into dilute hydrochloric acid and extracted 
with ether. The extract, after the usual treatment, ^fielded a 
residue which on distillation gave 24 grams of pure ethyl methane- 
triacetate, that is, 00 per cent, of the theoretical. 

Methanetriacetic Acid. — The ester w^as boiled for three hours 
with 30 per cent, sulphuric acid (4 vols,), a condenser being used 
sufficiently short to permit the escape of alcohol vapour. The 
cooled solution was saturated with ammonium sulphate and ex- 
tracted with ether, from which a quantitative yield of nearly pure 
methanetriacetic acid, m. p. 114 — 119*^, was obtained. A single 
crystallisation from dry ether yielded the acid in a state of purity, 
in. p. 126® (Found : C == 44*4 ; H ^ 5*2. Calc., C =- 44-2 : H = 5*3 
per cent.). 

Impkriai. College of Science and Teohxolooy, 

South; Kensdtqton. [Received, September 2 iHh , 1923.] 
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GCQ'lA.~-Chloro-o-xylenols. Part L 5-Chloro-o-^-. 
xylenoly 6-Chloro-o-3-xylenol, and 5‘ChlorO’’oA-xylenol. 

By Leonard Eric Hinkel, Wiluam Thomas Collins, and 
Ernest Edward Ayling. 

The object of this series of investigations is the synthesis of the 
chlorO'O'Xylenols, since they are not described in the literature. 
In a previous communication (T,, 1922, 121, 2498) it was shown 
that phosphorus pentachloride reacts with chlorodimethyldihydro- 

pTT .pQ 

resorcinol, ^^2 c^>CHCl (I), in a complicated manner, 

several simultaneous reactions taking place with the formation of 
hydroaromatic and aromatic compounds. From the latter, a 
monochloroxylenol melting at 80 — 81^ was isolated, but beyond 
the fact that on treatment with chlorine it yielded a trichloroxylencil 
melting at 181°, no evidence of its constitution could be obtained. 

It has been shown (Crossley and Renouf, T,, 1914, 105, KiSj 
that the action of heat on 4 : 5-dibromo-l : 1 -dimethyl- A^-c^efo- 
hexen-3-one results in the formation of a mixture of 5-bromo-o- 
3-xylenol and 6-brorQO-o-4-xylenol. The corresponding dichloro- 
dimethylc?/c?ohexouone is more stable than the dibromo-compoiind 
and does not yield a chloroxylenol on heating ; moreover, it is the 
chlorine atom in position 5 which is the more easily removed, 
since monochlorocb me thyldi hydroresorcinol (I) can bo readily 
regenerated from it (compare Crossley and Renouf, he. cit.). 

It would therefore appear that the monochloroxylenol melting 
at 89 — 81° is produced, not directly from the dichlorodimethyl- 
eyeZohexenone, but at some earlier stage of the reaction between 
phosphorus pentachloride and chlorodimethyldihydroresorcinol 
The first stage in this reaction results in the formation of a very 
unstable trichloro -derivative (II) which readily loses hydrogen 
chloride (T., 1922, 121, 2499). This loss may occur in two wayp, 
either at the carbon atoms 4 and 5 or 5 and 6. It is probable that 
both decompositions take place, resulting in the formation, in tlie 
former x^ase, of the stable diehlorodimethylcyc/ohexenone (III) 
and, in the latter case, of an unstable compound (IV) which should 
readily transform into an aromatic compound, since much less 


Mej 

Me, 

Me. 

Me 

/\h 


■ (;ili B ■ 

\/ 

ci!i joH 

C/I 

H Cl 

H Cl 


(III.) 

(11.) 

(IV.) 

(V.) 
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rearrangement would be necessary than that occurring in some of 
the cases previously recorded (compare Crossley and Hills, T., 
1906, 89, 876; Crossley and Renouf, loc. ciL). Moreover, only on© 
monochloroxylenol, namely, 5-chloro-o-3-xylenol (V), should be 
derived from it. This constitution of the resulting chloroxylenol 
melting at 80 — 81® has been proved by the synthesis of the compound 
from 5-nitro-o-3-xylidine : 


Me IMe ]\Ie 

'^Me — ^ I'^'NMe *“- >■ (V.) 

Two processes suitable for the preparation of 6-chloro-o-3-xylenol 
start with o-3-xylenol and 3 : 6 -diiiitro-o- xylene respectively. The 
amount of each of these substances available was very small, and 
in order to obtain a suflScient quantity of the requii’ed chloroxylenol 
it was necessary to adopt both methods of synthesis. 

In the first case, o-S-xylenol in alkaline solution was coupled with 
benzenediazonium chloride. The constitution of the benzen&azo-o- 
Z-xylenol (VI) formed was proved by the identity of the chloro- 
Me Me Me 


PhNsj/'' 


-^Me — > NH /\Me — ► Cl/Vle 

JOH \;oH i^;oH 

(VI.) (VII.) (VIII.) 

xylenol derived from it with that prepared from 3 : 6-dinitro-o- 
xylene. The azO'Compound' was reduced to G-ainino-O'^-xylenol 
(VII) by means of sodium hyposulphite in the way described by 
Hiepolder [Ber,, 1911, 44, 2498), and the amino-group was then 
replaced hy chlorine by means of the diazo -react ion, 6-cbloro-o-3' 
xylenol (VIII) being produced. 

In the second case, 3 : 6-dinitro-o-xylene (IX) (Crossley and 
Renouf, T., 1909, 95, 210) was reduced to 3-nit ro-6-amino-o- 
xylene (X) by alcoholic stannous chloride (compare Crossley and 
Wren, T., 1911, 99, 2342), the amino-group uas replaced by 
chlorine, and the resulting 6-chloro- 3 -nit ro-o- xylene (XI) reduced 
to 6-chloro-3-amino-o-xylene (XII), from which 6-chloro-o-3- xylenol 
(XrV) was obtained by replacing the amino-group by hydroxyl : 


(Me 

'NO., 


Me 

Mo 

Me 

No/Ve 



'\>o. 


k/' 

(IX.) 

(X.) 

(XI.) 


(Xii.) ci| 


Me 

/\ 

I . 

\x 


iMe 

!nh^ 


(VIII.) 
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It was subsequently discovered that this chloroxylenol could 
be prepared much more readily from aceto‘0>3-xylidide (XIII) 
by direct chlorination to 6-chloroaceto-o-3-xylidide (XIV) and the 
following series of reactions : 

Me Me Me 

i^'NHAc l^^'NHAc 

(XIII.) (xrv.) 

The synthesis of 5-chloro-o-4-sylenol was accomplished by means 
of o-4-xylenol. Diepolder has shown {Ber., 1909, 42, 2918; 1911, 
44, 2498) that when bcnzencdiazonium chloride is coupled \sdtli 
o-4-xylenol in alkaline solution, a mixture of 83 per cent, of 1 ; i>. 
dimethyhl : 5-benzoquinone-5-phenylhydrazono (XV) with 17 per 
cent, of 1 : 2-dimethyl-3 : 4-benzoquinone'3-phcnylhydrazono (XVI) 
is formed. 

X-NHFh 

Me/'^.rO ^ Mef^NoH 

Me‘>^':N*NHPh Mci^^Cl 

(XV.) (XVI.) (XVII.) (XVIII.) 

These compounds can readily be separated by crystallisation froin 
alcohol. 1 : 2-Dimethyl-4 : 5-benzoquinone-5-phenylhydrazone was 
reduced by sodium hyposulphite, and the resulting 5-ainino-o-4- 
xylenol (XVII) converted into o-chloro-o-4-xyIenol (XVIII) in the 
usual way. 

Experimental. 

0 - Chloro - 0 - ^-xylenol . 

5-Nitro'0‘3-xylidine (Crossley and Morrell, T., 1911, 99, 23ol) 
was converted into 5-nitro-0‘3-xylenol by Oossley’s method (T., 
1913, 103, 2180), a modification in the purification of the nitro- 
xylenoi being adopted in which the crude material was dissolved 
in boiling water, from which on cooling it crystallised in fine, pale 
yellow needles melting at 120 — 121 

The nitro-compound was reduced to 5-amiuo-o- 3 -xylenol, 2-S 
grams of which were diazotised in the usual w^ay, the solution was 
added to 2-5 grams of cuprous chloride in 30 c.c. of concentrated 
liydrochloric acid and after one hour distilU^d with steam; the 
product extracted from the distillate with ether was purified hy 
crystallisation from light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80"') (Found: 
Cl - 22 61. Calc., Cl 22-68 per cent.). 

O'Chloro-o^'i- xylenol is very sobible in the cold in most of the 
common r»rganic solvents, but is sparingly soluble in cold figl'l' 
]>etroieum (b. p. GO -80' ). It dissolves readily in this solvent 
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when hot and crystallises therefrom in fine, glistening needles, 
m. p. 81 — 82°. 

The benzoyl derivative, prepared in the usual manner, crystallised 
from alcohol in transparent prisms, m. p. 88° (Found : Cl — 13-70. 
Calc., Cl — 13-62 per cent.). 

2'richloro-o-3~xyle7ioly prepared by passing chlorine into a solution 
of 0-5 gram of 5-chloro-o-3-xylenol in 10 c.c. of light petroleum 
(b. p. 40 — 60°) until the liquid became yellow, and removing the 
solvent, crystallised from dilute alcohol and finally from light 
petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°) in fine, silky needles, m. p. 180 — 181° 
(Found : Cl — 46-96. Calc., Cl = 47*23 per cent.). 

The benzoyl derivative, prepared in the usual manner, crystallised 
from alcohol in transparent, glistening plates, m. p. 128 - 129° 
(Found : Cl - 32-41. Calc., Cl 32*32 per cent.). 

6-Chloro-0‘'S-xylenol. 

Preparation and Reduction of id-Benzeneazo-o-3-xylenol, — The 
requisite amount of benzenediazonium chloride solution was coupled 
with 7 grams of o-3-xylenol in slightly alkaline solution. The 
orange-red precipitate was purified by dissolution in boiling water ; 
on cooling, it crystallised in bright yellow, flocculeiit masses of 
fine needles, m. p. 132°. 

To a hot alcoholic solution of the azo- compound (4 grams) a 
saturated solution of sodium hyposulphite was gradually added 
until the colour was discharged (compare Diepoldcr, Ber., 1911, 
44, 2498), the solution was made alkaline with ammonia, and the 
alcohol removed by evaporation, when the aminoxylenol separated 
in white crystals. These crystallised from ethyl acetate in colourles-s 
needles, m. p. 175°, which rapidly oxidised on exposure to air 
(Found : N = 10*45. Calc., N — 10-22 per cent.). 6-^4wu‘?io-o- 
'^-xyleiwl is readily soluble in alcohol or warm w'-ater. 

Mkloro-o-3~xylenol. — 6-Amino-o-3-xylenol (0*5 gram) was diazo- 
tised and the solution treated with cuprous chloride in the usual 
way. The product isolated by distillation witli steam crystallised 
from well-cooled light petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°) in long, silky 
iieedlea, m. p. 84-5° (Found ; Cl — 22-71. Calc., CT ~ 22*68 per 
cent.). 

The chloroxylenol is readily soluble in the cold in most of the 
usual organic solvents, with the exception of light petroleum. It 
does not yield a trichloroxylcnol on treatment with chlorine iu 
fight petroleum solution, but a vigorous action occurs resulting in 
complete destruction of the xylenol. 

The benzoyl derivative, prepared in the usual manner, erystalliswl 
from absolute alcohol in trazisparent plates and from aqueous 
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alcohol in fine needles melting at 102® (Found : Cl == 13'46. Calc., 
Cl = 13-62 per cent.). 

Preparation of 6-Chloro-o-Z-xyUnol from 3 : Q’Dinitro-o-xylene. 
— 6-AininO“3-mtro-o-xylene, prepared from 3 : 6-dinitro-o-xylene 
(Crossley and Wren, loc. ciL), in quantities of 1 gram, was suspended 
in 20 c.c, of water and 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and diazotised at 60® with 20 per cent, aqueous sodium nitrite. 
The resulting solution was poured into 1-2 grama of cuprous chloride 
in 12 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and after remaining 
for one hour the whole was steam-distilled, when 6-c^ro-3-?iiho-o- 
xylene passed over as a white solid. The compound is sparingly 
soluble in light petroleum (b. p. 40—60°) and crystallises froja 
alcohol in felt-like, glistening, silky, faintly yellow needles, m. p. 
62°, W'hich form a waxy mass when pressed (Found : Cl~ 19-14. 
Calc., Cl == 19-13 per cent.). 

Two grams of the chloronitroxylene, dissolved in 20 c.c. of alcohol, 
w'cre slowly treated with 9 grams of stannous chloride in 15 c.c. of 
concentrated- hydrochloric acid, the mixture was heated for several 
hours on the water-bath, and the colourless oil obtained by distilling 
the basified liquid with steam was extracted with ether. After 
evaporation of the ether, a liquid remained which solidified when 
cooled in a freezing mixture. It crystallised from well-cooled light 
petroleum (b. p. 60 — 80°) in transparent, colourless rosettes, m. p. 
30 — 31° (Found : Cl = 23*04. Calc., Cl = 22-83 per cent.). 
6-Chtoro-o-3~xylidine is very soluble in the cold in all the common 
organic solvents except light petroleum (b. p. CO — 80°). 

Two grains of 6-chloro-o-3-xylidine w^cre added to 40 c.c. of 
40 per cent, sulphuric acid, with which it formed a sparingly soluble 
sulphate, and diazotised at 50°. The mixture was gently heated 
with 100 c.c. of 40 per cent, sulphuric acid until the evolution of 
nitrogen ceased, and distilled with steam, when 1-4 grams of 
6-chloro-o-3-xylenol, identical with the chloroxylenol described on 
p. 2971, were obtained. 

Chlorination of Aceto-o-3-x)jlididc . — Dry chlorine was passed into 
a solution of aceto-o-3-xylidide (3 grams) in glacial acetic acid 
(30 c.c.) at 0° until the gain in weight corresponded with tlje sub- 
stitution of one chlorine atom for hydrogen; towards the end of 
the reaction a white solid separated. 

The mixture was poured into 400 c.c. of water and the ^-chhro- 
aceto- 0 ‘Z-xylidide filtered, washed with w^ater, and crystallised from 
aqueous alcohol, from which it separated in spherical masses of 
needles, m. p. 150° (Found : a = 18-27. Calc., G = 18-00 per 
cent.). The substance is almost insoluble in light petroleum, but 
is soluble in hot benzene. 
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The chloroacetoxylidide (4 grams) was hydrolysed by heating 
it with a mixture of 40 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 60 c.c. of water 
for two hours. The addition of an equal volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to the cooled mixture precipitated the insoluble 
hydrochloride of the base ; the base, obtained by distillation with 
steam in presence of excess of caustic soda, was purified in the way 
described on p. 2972. 

^‘Chloro-o-^-xylenol. 

Two grams of 1 : 2-dimethyl-4 : 5-benzoqumone-5-phenylhydr- 
azone (XV), prepared and isolated by Diepolder’s method 
{loc. cit.)t were reduced in hot alcoholic solution (100 c.c.) with a 
saturated solution of sodium hyposulphite (compare Grandmougin, 
Ber., 1906, 39, 2494). On evaporation of the alcohol and cooling, 
5-amino-o-4-xylenol separated in fine, glistening crystals. These 
were purified by crystallisation from alcohol (compare Crossley 
and Bartlett, T., 1913, 103, 1299). 

The aminoxylenol (2*8 grams) was diazotised and then treated 
with buprous chloride (1-5 grams) in the usual way. The product 
isolated by distillation with, steam and extraction with ether was 
crystallised from light petroleum (b, p. 40 — 60°), 5-cAZoro-o-4- 
xylenol being obtained in colourless needles, m. p. 71*5 — 72*5° 
{Found : Cl — 22-24. Calc., Cl = 22-68 per cent.). It does not 
yield a trichloroxylenol on treatment with chlorine. 

The benzoyl derivative, prepared in the usual manner, is very 
soluble in all the common organic solvents and crystallises from 
well-cooled alcohol in transparent, rhombic crystals, m. p. 43° 
(Found : Cl = 13-64. Calc., Cl = 13-62 per cent.). 

One of the authors (L. E. H.) desires to express his thanks and 
great indebtedness to Dr. A. W. Crossley for a generous gift of 
many organic preparations which has rendered this investigation 
possible. 

U>a\-ERsiTY College, Sw.^nsea. [Received, July 28ih, 1923.] 


CCCLII . — Inorganic Complex Salts. Part 111. Race^ 

misation and the Stability of Complex Ions. 

By William Thomas and Ronald Fraser. 

It has been suggested (Thomas, T., 1921, 119, 1140) that the 
racemisation of inorganic complex salts may be due to secondary 
ionisation. Evidence in support of this idea was obtained during 
an investigation on the autoracemisation of potassium chromi- 
VOL. CXXTTT. 5g 
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oxalate (Rideal and Thomaa, T.. 1922, 121, 196). If it k conect, 
the mechanism of the racemisation is very simple and can be 
represented as follows i 


C,0, 




Ca04<7~li ~7 


C,0, 


V “ 


'U 




c,o. 


In this rM(C, 04 )a]’-ion the two oxalato-groups are m the same 
plane (compare the configuration of complex salts wth co-ordm- 
ation number four) ; when the reverse proce^ takes place, evidently 
there will be an equal chance of the formation of the a- and of the 

* present investigation was carried out in order to test the 

above suggestion. The salts chosen for this purpose were potassium 
cobalti-oxalate, potassium chromi-oxalate, and potassium ferri- 
oxalate, as these racemise at very difieieut rates; the active cobalt 
complex is fairly stable (Jaeger and Thomas, K. Akad. ekvsli. 
Amsterdam 1918, 21), the chromi-complex loses its activity m one 
and a half hours (Werner, Ber., 1912, 45. 3061), the fern- 
complex becomes inactive in less than one hour (^omas, T., 
1921 119 1140) These complexes produce oxalate-ions on 

secondary ionisation. It was decided to determine the concen- 
tration of these in solutions of various concentrations, in the hope 
that a connexion between secondary ionisation and autoracemisation 

might thereby be traced. . u u 

^terminations of E.M.F. were considered the most suable 
method of measurement. Silver is known to have no tendency 
to form complex oxalates (Abegg and Schafer, Z anorg. Chem 
1905, 45, 293), hence the solubUity of silver oxalate will be less 
in solutions containing oxalate-ions than m water; the effect o 
solutions of these complex salts on the solubility of silver oxalate 
wUl therefore give a measure of the extent of their seconda y 

°The solubility product of silver oxalate was first determined by 
the EJLF, of the following concentration cell. 

AgW/lO-AgNOaiNH^NO,: Ag,Cjpj8at.) ,Ag. 

' I (sat.) m A'/lO-NajCA 

The E.M.F. was found to be 0 223 volt, and therefore the con- 
centration of silver.ion equals lAl X 10-^. Sodium oxalate 
ionised to the extent of 75 per cent, at this concentration, _ 

therefore the concentration of oxalate-ion equals 0 037o (CjO,) 
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per litre. The solubility product is then given by the expression 
S - [AgpCCgOJ - 7'44 X 10-12. 

The foUowing values are given for the solubility product of 
silver oxalate : Bottger, 6'96 x IO -12 (Z, pJiysikal, Chem., 1902, 
46, 602); Kohlrausch, 5 62 x IO -12 (ibid., 1908, 64, 168); Abegg 
and Sch&fer, 1*03 X IQ-n. The former two determinations were 
carried out by the conductivity method. The high value obtained 
by Abegg and Schafer is due to the fact that they assumed the 
sodium oxalate to be completely ionised, an assumption which is 
not justifiable at the concentrations used in their experiments. 

The qf the following cells were then determined : 

Ag I A/lO-AgNOg I NH4N03(sat.) ; [M(C304)3]K3 Ag, 

! I or KN 03 (sat.) sat. with Ag 2 C 204 

where [M(C 204 ) 3 ]K 3 represents the complex cobalti-, chromi-, and 
ferri-oxalate, at concentrations MjlO, Jf/20, Jf/40, and Jtf/80. 

The E.M.F. was found by Poggendorf’s compensation method, 
using a calibrated Ostwald cylindrical bridge and a capillary electro- 
meter. The silver-ion concentration was calculated for each 
solution, and from this and the solubility product of silver oxalate, 
the concentration of oxalate-ion was found. 

The results were as follows : 


[Ag]' in a saturated solution, of Ag,C 204 = 2 AG x 10~*. 
rn n 1'' _ 1.0*1 ^ 


[c^o^r' „ 



1-23 X 

10-^; 


E.M.F. volt. 

[Ag]' X 10“*. 

rCjO^]" X 10--*. 

[Co(C,04),]K, M/10 

0-149 

2-48 

1-04 

„ „ ilf/20 

0-154 

2-04 

1-80 

„ „ ilf/40 

0-150 

2-39 

1-30 

» „ ilf/80 

0-145 

2-54 

1-23 

[Cr{C, 04 )a]K 3 ilf/10 

0-186 

0-58 

23-2 

„ „ ilf/20 

0-175 

0-91 

9-02 

„ „ iVf/40 

0-171 

1-07 

6-53 

» „ itf/80 

0-166 

1-31 

4-35 

[FelCjOalalKa ilf/10 

0-179 

0-77 

12-6 

» „ ilf/20 

0-173 

0-99 

7-63 

„ ilf/40 

0-1G8 

1-21 

5-08 

» „ ilf/80 

0-167 

1-25 

4-77 


These results show that the secondary ionisation of the chromi- 
and ferri-complexes is much more marked than that of the cobalti- 
complex ; this difference is in harmony with the fact that the 
active chromi- and ferri-salts racemise rapidly, whereas the active 
cobalti-salt is stable. It will be seen from the results that whilst 
the chromi-complex ion is more unstable than the ferri-ion, the 
active ferri-complex racemises more rapidly than the chromi- 
complex. This indicates the probability of a second factor in- 
fluencing the racemisation of the ferri-salt, which might be the 

602 
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readiness with which the ferri- is reduced to the ferro-complex, as 
suggested by one of us (T., 1921, 119, 1140). 

It is proposed to determine the concentration of the metallic 
ions in solutions of these salts, and therefrom to calculate their 
instability constants. 

Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining consistent results 
when the E.M.F.'s of solutions of the chromi- and fern-complexes 
were being measured, and this was attributed to the readiness with 
which these salts are reduced to the cobalto- and ferro-forms and 
free alkali oxalate : 

2[M"'{C,04),]K3 2[M^\CA)2]K, + KAO 4 + 2CO,. 

This view was tested by preparing a solution of the cobalti-salt, ex- 
posing a part of it to diffused light for half an hour {light accelerates 
the reduction), and measuring the of the exposed and un- 

exposed solutions. An increase of 10 per cent, in the former value 
indicated an increased concentration of oxalate-ions. The amount 
of the salt reduced under those conditions must have been verv 
small, but it sufficed to produce a large increase in the 
and therefore the explanation of the irregularities alluded to above 
may be correct. 

The authors desire to thank Professor Eindlay for facilities to 
carry out the above work and for his valuable advice and critieism. 

The UNivEasiTY, Aberdeen. [Received, July 2Zrd, 1923.] 


CCCLIII . — Sodium ^‘Ghloro-^-niiro-m-ioluenesulfhoi\- 
ate — a New Reagent for Potassiunu 
By Herbert Davies and William Davies. 

A BRIEF account (Davies, T., 1922, 121, 786) has already been 
given of the interesting difference in solubility of sodium and 
potassium B-chloro-S-nitro-m-toluenesidphonates, and the present 
investigation is a more detailed examination of the value of the 
sodium salt as a qualitative and quantitative reagent for potassium. 

The solubilities (grams in 100 grama of water) of the potassium 
salt at 0® and 20° are 0*235 and about 0*40, respectively, which 
compare favourably with the solubilities of potassium perchlorate 
(0*705 and 1*67) and the usually accepted values of potassium 
chloroplatinate (0*74 and 1*12) at the same temperatures. The 
new reagent is a good electrolyte, being formed from a strong 
and a strong acid, and can be used in cold strongly alkaline or m 
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dilute mineral acid solution, and is thus of wider application than 
the ohloroplatinate (which is really a test for potassium chloride 
and not the potassium-ion), tartaric acid, cobaltinitrite, and picrate 
methods. Moreover, the ratio of the solubilities of the sodium and 
the magnesium to that of the potassium sulphonate (about 40 and 
above 170, respectively, at the ordinary temperature) is large, 
and potassium can accordingly be detected in solutions containing 
large quantities of sodium and magnesium. As is the case with 
the usual reagents for potassium, ammonium must be removed 
before the reagent is added. The reagent will detect 1 part of 
potassium in about 2,500 parts of water. 

With regard to the quantitative side, the percentage of potassium 
in potassium chloride, Rochelle salt, and potassium alum has been 
determined by this method, and results agreeing to within 0-5 per 
cent, of theory are obtained. After the addition of the reagent, 
the aqueous solution is not evaporated almost to dryness and then 
treated with alcohol as in the ohloroplatinate and perchlorate 
methods, but the reaction is carried out in aqueous solutions dilute 
enough to enable the potassium salt to dissolve completely at the 
boiling point, and the precipitate formed on cooling and standing 
is washed with a little water and weighed. A considerable excess 
of the reagent is taken, so that owing to the influence of the common 
ion, the solubility of the potassium salt is still more depressed. 
The volume of the solution is purposely taken so small that the 
amount of the unprecipitated salt is almost negligible. 

The quantitative side, however, is capable of further development 
along the lines suggested on page 2981. The presence of sulphate 
is without prejudice to the method, the contrary being the case 
with chloroplatinic acid (W. A. Davis, /. Agri. Sci,, 1912, 5, 56), 
and even with perchloric acid (Davis, T,, 1915, 107, 1679). The 
presence of moderate amounts of aluminium, sodium, and pre- 
sumably of magnesium is not detrimental, but, on the other hand, 
the alkaline-earth metals must be removed. 

Experimental. 

The following observations amplify the descriptions already 
given of some of the salts of 6-chloro-5-nitro-m-toluenesuIphonic 
acid and of their methods of preparation. 

^ the conversion of the sulphonyl chloride into the corresponding 
acid, boiling for three hours is sufficient to bring about complete 
ydrolysis of the ester intermediately formed. The hydrogen 
chlOTde produced is removed by concentration on the water-bath 
(or by distillation), followed by dilution with water, and by repeating 
procedure several times. The sulphonic group is not hydrolysed 
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at all under these conditions, for the solution ia completely free 
from sulphuric acid, even when the evaporation on the water-bath 
has been carried on for a period of twenty-four hours. Such a 
solution is converted into any desired salt by treatment with the 
hydroxide or carbonate of the corresponding metal. When the 
desired salt is only slightly soluble in cold water, it is convenientiy 
obtained by double decomposition from an already prepared soluble 
salt. The potassium, ammonium, and barium salts are best 
obtained from the sodium salt in this way. The attempted pre. 
pa ration of salts of 6-chloro-5-nitro-m-toluene8ulphonic acid by 
boiling the sulphonyl chloride with an aqueous solution of alkaline 
hydroxides resulted in considerable replacement of the nuclear 
chlorine atom by hydroxyl (Davies, toe. cit., p. 790). 

The ammoniuin salt {made by double decomposition) contains, 
like the sodium and potassium salts, no water of crystallisation. 
It usually consists of glistening laminae, but like the potassium 
salt, when slowly crystallised from hot solutions, it sometimes 
separates in needles (Found : HgO — 0-3 per cent. 1*1763 of the 
anhydrous salt gave 1*2412 of the corresponding potassium salt.* 
Theory requires 1*269). The Tnagnesium salt is formed by treating 
the free sulphonic acid with excess of magnesium carbonate and 
concentrating the filtered solution almost to dryness. It coneistB 
of minute, compact crystals containing 2 mols. of water (Found : 
HgO — 6*3. Ci4HioOioN2Cl2S2Mg,2H20 requires H 2 O = 6*4 per 
cent. 0*6185 of the anhydrous salt gave 0*7367 of potassium salt.f 
Theory requires 0*7515). At 15°, 3*5 c.c. of water rapidly dissolve 
2*0 grams of the hydrated salt, hence the solubility (considerably 
exceeding 50 per cent.) of the salt at this temperature is probably 
too great for the presence of moderate amounts of magnesium to 
cause interference in the estimation of potassium. The magnesium 
salt is extremely soluble in hot water, and readily soluble in ethyl 
alcohol, hot and cold. Like the aluminium salt, it is too soluble to 
be conveniently obtained by double decomposition. 

* The ammonium salt was dissolved in 25 c.c. of hot water, 80 c.c. of a 
15 per cent, potassium chloride solution were added, and the solution was 
boiled. The precipitate formed after twenty hours was washed with 15 c.c. 
of cold water. 

t The magnesium salt was dissolved in 10 c.c. of wnter and treated as 
above with 15 per cent, potassium chloride (31 c.c.). The precipitate was 
washed with 10*5 c.c. of water. These and other results show that in the 
analysis of salts of C'Chloro-S-nitro-m-tolucnesulphonic acid by converting 
them into the potassium salt, it is advisable to use os ifeagent excess of an 
almost saturated solution (at the ordinary temperature) of potassium chlon e, 
and to wash the solution with only a small quantity of water, or better 
a moderate amount of a cold saturated solution of the potassium sulphona e 
(see p. 2981). 
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Residues of the potassium salt are best reconverted into the 
Bodiiun salt via the sulphonyl chloride in the following way : A 
mixture of the dry potassium salt (6 grams) with phosphorus 
pentachloride (9 grams) and phosphoryl chloride (4 grams) is 
heated in a boiling water-bath with exclusion of moisture, and 
after an hour the oily contents are poured into 200 o.c. of water. 
After standing for several hours, the chlorine derivatives of phos- 
phorus are decomposed, and the residual solid sulphonyl chloride 
is washed with water and dried on a porous plate. lie yield is 
almost theoretical. The product is quite pure, melts at 50°, and 
is converted into the sodium sulphonate in the way already 
described. 

Solubility of the Potassium^ Ammonium^ and Sodium SaUs. — Solu- 
tions saturated at definite temperatures were obtained by keeping 
initially supersaturated solutions in contact with the solid substance 
for a period of fifteen to twenty -four hours. Some of the solution 
was decanted or filtered from the precipitate, the solution evapor- 
ated, and the solid dried at 110°, The solubilities recorded for the 
temperature 12*3° are not very trustworthy, owing to the difficulty 
of maintaining the thermostat constant at that temperature. The 
temperature range investigated is from 0° to 30°; the curves, 
however, are probably of the same type up to 100°, since all the 
salts are more soluble at this temperature than at 30° The solu- 
bility curves are of the usual simple tyx)e. The following solubility 
data represent grams of the salt dissolved in 100 grams of water. 

Solubility of Salts of 6-Chloro-5-n%tro-m.‘iolvenesulphonic Acid in 
Water. 


Temperature. 

Potassium. 

Ammonium. 

Sodium. 

0° 

0-235 

0-935 

10-4 

12-3 

0-30 

1-48 

12-0 

16-45 

— . 

— 

13-3 

20- 1 

0-405 

1-77 

15-05 

30 

0-57 

2-58 

20-0 


Qualitative Investigation of the Peagent. — The addition of several 
drops of a concentrated solution of the reagent to N /50 or stronger 
solutions of potassium chloride at once causes a precipitation of the 
potassium sulphonate, which separates in characteristic, voluminous 
scales. N /60 to A/100-SoIutions of potassium chloride slowly give 
precipitates on keeping, and, in fact, precipitation from A/100- 
potassium chloride is extremely slow’, and in warm weather does 
not take place. ^Buch a solution contains 1 part of potassium in 
about 2,600 parts of water. 

When the solution to be tested contains ammonium, it is sufficient 
1 the ammonia is expelled by boiling sodium hydroxide solution 
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and the reagent added to the cold alkaline solution. The reagent 
can be used in cold concentrated sodium hydroxide solution {for 
moderately dilute solutions, see Davies, loc, cit., p. 790; this vol.^ 
p. 2981), and also in the presence of dilute mineral acids. As might 
be expected, however, the potassium salt is moderately soluble in 
concentrated mineral acids. 

Quantitative Investigation of the Reagent.'— T!he estimation of 
potassium in potassium chloride, potassium sulphate, sodium 
potassium tartrate, and potassium alum has been undertaken in 
order to determine the best experimental conditions. The potassium 
chloride and potassium sulphate used were Kahlbaum’s products 
(“ zur Analyse mit Garantieschein ”) and were used without further 
purification. The potassium alum and Rochelle salt (Kahlbaum) 
were crystallised twice from water and air-dried at room tem- 
perature \mtil no further loss of weight occurred. Some charac- 
teristic results are tabulated below. 

Estimation of Potassium in Different Salts. 

Wt. of potassium Percentage of 


Salt. 

Weight 

(grams). 

sulphonate. 

Found. Theoretical. 

potassium, 

Found. Theoretical. 

KCl 

0'58l5 

2-2391 

2-260 

51-9 

52-31 


0-87534 

3-4033 

3*401 

52-35 


KNaC4H40e,4Hj0 

1-15765 

1-1942 

1*189 

13-87 

13-83 


1-1940 


13*87 




M938 


13-87 


KA 1 (S 04 ) 2 , 12 H 20 

2-5271 

1-5581 

1-.544 

8*30 

8-23 

, KCl 

0-87,534 

3-3998 

3*401 

52-34 

52-31 


0-43767 

1-7015 

1*7005 

52-38 


KjS 04 

0-4515 

1-5184 

1-502 

45-3 

44-9 


In the cases where at least two weights of a given salt are iden- 
tical, a standard solution of the salt has been prepared, and the 
potassium found in an aliquot part. In the other cases, the solid 
potassium salt has been analysed directly. The general method 
adopted is as follows : A hot solution of the potassium salt in 
15 to 25 c.c. of water (in about the proportion of 1*5 of potassium to 
100 of water) is treated with 25 to 40 c.c. (at least 30 per cent, 
excess of theory) of a solution of the sodium sulphonate saturated 
at the ordinary temperature, and gently boiled for at least five 
minutes until the precipitate dissolves, more water being added 
if necessary. After remaining for twenty -four hours at the ordinary 
temperature, the potassium sulphonate is collected on a Gooch 
crucible, well drained, slowly washed with two to three times its 
weight of water, and dried at 110"^ until its weight is constant. 
The first analysis (KCl) was carried out under too dilute conditions, 
the salt having been dissolved in 20 c.c. of water and 40 c.c. o 
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about a 7 per cent, reagent solution added. The precipitate was 
washed with 5 c.c. of water. The second analysis of potassium 
chloride, those of Rochelle salt, and that of potassium alum were 
carried out under the more concentrated conditions already indi- 
cated. It is noticeable that all the values in the case of Rochelle 
salt and that in the case of potassium alum are a trifle high. These 
and other experiments show that when the original salt contains 
much sodium or other metals, it is advisable to wash, not with a 
small quantity of water, but with a few c.c. of a solution of a 
potassium sulphonate solution saturated at the ordinary tem- 
perature. 

The two analyses of potassium chloride near the bottom of the 
table constitute an attempt to estimate potassium in the presence 
of a large amount of sodium hydroxide solution, by the use of 
which it was hoped to reduce the excess of sodium sulphonate other- 
wise required. In the first case, potassium chloride in 25 c.c. 
of water was treated with 35 c.c. of a saturated solution of the 
reagent, and, on cooling, 25 c.c. of a 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution were added and stiired with the semi-solid mass. The 
precipitate was collected after twenty-four hours and washed with 
10 c.c. of water. The excellent result is supported by another 
estimation with half the quantity of potassium chloride. This 
interesting modification of the process has not been further pursued, 
as it is to be expected that the effect of the increase in the concen- 
tration of the common ion (Na), might, especially when sodium is 
initially present in the salt under analysis, be sometimes detri- 
mental. The use of sodium hydroxide solution, however, would 
involve no pitfalls in stereotyped estimations of substances of 
approximately the same composition. 

In the final result, potassium sulphate was dissolved in 20 c.c. 
of water and treated with 40 c.c. of a saturated solution of 
the reagent, and the precipitate after twenty-four hours was well 
pressed and drained with suction, but not washed with pure water 
at all. This was done in order to measure the effect of washing 
in other cases. The result, which is only a little higher than 
theory (0*016 on 1*502), indicates that it is not necessary to wash 
the precipitate with a large volume of water when potassium is 
initially the only metal present. 

It wiU be noticed that the amount of precipitate is extremely 
large. This is l^ecause it was felt desirable in preliminary experi- 
ments to work with a moderate quantity (40 to 70 c.c.) of filtrate 
lor washing ” purposes. With the aid of small beakers, however, 
there should be no difficulty in estimating the potassium (say 
0 078 gram) in a salt dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, which would give 
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the comparatively small precipitate of 0*579 gram. But the best 
way when working with relatively small quantities will be to add 
the weighed solid salt to the saturated solution of the reagent, 
dilute with the requisite volume of water (in this case 6 c.c,), boil 
the solution until it is clear, and then proceed as above. In this 
connexion, it should be remembered that the factor of the potasslnm 
salt for potassium is small, namely^ 0*1347. 

Surmmfy, 

(I) Potassium G-chloro-S-nitro-w-toluenesulphonate at the ordi- 
nary temperature is less soluble than most of the ordinary potassium 
salts used for the detection of potassium. The sodium salt is about 
forty times more soluble than the potassium salt at the ordinary 
temperature, and in the absence of ammonium is a useful and 
inexpensive reagent for potassium in neutral, alkaline, or dilute 
mineral acid solution. By its means, I part of potassium in about 
2,600 parts of water can be detected. The aluminium and mag- 
nesium sulphonates are very soluble. 

(II) The reagent gives satisfactory results in the estimation of 
potassium in the presence of sodium or aluminium (and presumably 
of magnesium), and of sulphate. The method is at least as trust- 
worthy as the chloroplatinate method, and in some cases may be 
even more convenient than the perchlorate process. 

The Chemical Department, The Dyson Perrins Laboratory, 

Manchester University. South Parks Road, Oxbord. 

{Beceivedj September 4i/i, 15)23,] 


CCCLIV . — Derivatives of the Four Isomeric Sulphonk 
Acids of m^Tolyl Methyl Ether, 

By Robert Downs Haworth and Arthur Lapwohth. 

An investigation of the products obtained by sulphonating m-cresol 
which has been in progress in these laboratories for some time 
presented problems which rendered it necessary to make a careful 
study of derivatives of r/i-cresolsulphonic acids by means of which 
identification and, if necessary, separation of the isomerides could 
readily be effected. 

A suggestion made by Professor H. E. Armstrong to one of us 
in 1895 in connexion with the characterisation of sulphonic acids 
of p-naphthol (compare P., 1895, 11 , 49) led to most satisfactory 
results, and the authors decided to adopt the principle in the present 
instance. The suggestion was to replace in each case the phenolic 
hydrogen atom by an alkyl group, when the resulting compounds, 
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unlike the parent acids, could be converted into the corresponding 
sulphonyl chlorides, amides, etc., which are usuaUy well adapted 
for characterisation purposes. 

In order to identify the resulting products, it was thought most 
satfefactory to prepare the sulphonic acids of w-tolyl methyl ether 
synthetically by methods which would leave no doubt as to their 
true structures. The present paper contains an account of the 
main results obtained in effecting the required syntheses. 

The authors have been successful in synthesising all four possible 
derivatives of m-tolyl methyl ether in which one hydrogen in the 
aromatic nucleus is replaced by means of their salts, their chlorides 
and other derivatives. The 4 : 6-disulphonic acid (or rather a 
series of its derivatives) has also been made, and in addition a 
number of other new compounds have been prepared and their 
properties defined. 

3-Methoxytoluene-6-suIphonic acid (I) corresponds with the only 
monosulphonic acid of w-cresol which has hitherto been described 
(Claus and Krauss, Ber,, 1887, 20 , 3089), namely, w-cresol-6- 
sulphonic acid, which was isolated from the products of sulphonation 
of wi-cresol. 

During the work described in the present paper the acid (I) and 
its three isomerides were synthesised from the corresponding nitro- 
m-cresol, which was first converted into its methyl ether, the 
nitro-group in which was then reduced to the amino-group. The 
amino-group was then replaced by the sulphinic acid group, Gatter- 
mann’a method being used, and the resulting sulphinic acid was 
subsequently oxidised to the sulphonic acid. 

The structures assigned in this paper to the four isomeric 3-meth- 
oxytoluenesulphonic acids thus depend mainly on those adopted 
for the nitro-compounds from which they were prepared. The 
orientation of three out of the four possible nitro-m-cresols has 
recently been discussed by Gibson (this voL, pp. 1269 et seq.\ 
whose work renders it unnecessary for the present authors to 
justify the structures which they assign to the 6-sulphonic acid (I), 
the 2-sulphonic acid (II), and the 4-sulphonic acid (III). 
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The structure (IV) assigned to the fourth acid follows first from 
e f^t that it is distinct from the other three isomerides and, 
secondly , from its synthesis ; as it was prepared from 3 : 6-dinitrt>- 

5 0*2 
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toluene, one nitro-group in which was replaced by methoxyl and 
the other by the sulphonyl group. 

Gibson (Zoc. cit.) describes 2-mtro-jn-cresol for the first time, 
his description anticipating the present authors, who had made 
the compound and its methyl ether in 1921. The melting points 
given by Gibson were in some cases decidedly higher than those 
observed by the present authors ; but a direct comparison of 
samples proved complete identity and the discrepancies have been 
traced to the inaccuracy of the thermometer used by Gibson. 
Apart from this feature, observations of the present authors are 
generally in good agreement with those of Gibson and confirm his 
definite rejection of the earlier data recorded for 2-nitro-ni-cresol 
and its methyl ether (Khof insky and Jacopson-Jacopmann, Ber., 
1909, 42, 3097). The present authors did not make any attempt 
to confirm the structure assigned to their 2>nitrO'7n'Cresol, as the 
other three possible isomerides were already known; independent 
evidence provided by Gibson removes any possible doubt which 
may have remained. 

The course of the reaction by means of which Gibson made 
2-mtro-wi-cresoI is by no means self-evident. The process devised 
by the present authors represents a synthesis in which each step 
is quite clear. For this reason and also because the same principle 
may prove applicable in other similar syntheses, it is worth giving 
in full, especially as a number of alternative syntheses, apparently 
much simpler, of the compound were tried unsuccessfully. 

m-Tolyl methyl ether, in carbon disulphide or chloroform solu- 
tion, was sulphonated with chlorosulphonie acid, yielding mainly 
the 6-sulphonic acid (I). This was converted in situ into its 
sulphonyl chloride (V), which is readily soluble in chloroform. The 
solution of the sulphonyl chloride in the last-named solvent was 
treated with another molecular proportion of chlorosulphonie acid, 
and thus converted into the half chloride (VI) of 3-methoxytoluene- 
4 : 6-cUsulphonic acid. This mixture was again converted in situ 
by means of phosphorus pentachloride into the disulphonyl chloride 
(VII), which was easily isolated and purified. 


Me Me Me Me 



(V.) (VI.) (VII.) {VIII.) 


By nitrating the disulphonyl chloride, the 2-nitro-derivative 
(VIII) was readily obtained and when hycLroIysed either by means 
of acids or alkalis gave practically pure 2-nitro-»i-cresol. 
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In addition to the preceding, attempts were made to sulphonate 
4 ; 6-dibromo-w-cresol (IX) and also its methyl ether (X). It was 
somewhat remarkable to find that chlorosulphonic acid had no 
appreciable action on the dibromo-ether at the ordinary tem- 
perature, Fuming sulphuric acid, at 70°, caused disruption of the 
molecule, the only organic product detected being tribromo-w- 
cresol; the action of sulphuric acid on the free dibromocresol 
itself also caused profound decomposition with formation of some 
tribromocresol. 

The extraordinary resistance of dibromocresol to further sulphon- 
ation was shown by the fact that chlorosulphonic acid merely con- 
verted it into the corresponding dibromotolyl hydrogen sulphate (XI). 
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The nitration of 4 : 6-dibromocresol (IX) has already }>een 
studied by Gibbs and Robertson (T,, 1914, 105, 1885), who observed 
a migration of the bromine atom from position 6 to position 2, a nitro- 
group entering the place vacated. A second nitro-group displaces 
the 4-bromme atom. 


Yet another synthesis of 2-nitro-wi-cresol was attempted from 
3-bydroxy-p-toIuic acid, through the 6-bromo-2-nitro-3-hydroxy- 
p-toluic acid (Gibbs and Robertson, loc. cH.) detected among the 
nitration products of 6-bromo-3-hydroxy-p-toluic acid. After 
heating and reducing the crude nitration product of 6-bromo-3- 
hydroxy-p-toluic acid, a small quantity of a yellow n it ro -compound, 
volatile in steam, was isolated ; this was probably 2-nitro-77i-cresoI, 
but the yield was much too small for the purposes of the present 
research. 

Experimental. 


General Remarks and Methods. 

One or two general methods adopted may be described at this 
point with the object of avoiding unnecessary repetition. 

The wi-cresol used in the experiments was either the excellent 
product prepared by Graesser and Co. or one which we have our- 
selves made from lower grade m-cresol ; both contain at least 
97 per cent, of pure ?7i-cresol (estimated by the standard method 
devised by Raschig) with probably traces of p-cresol and o-cresol. 

The sodium or potassium salts of the sulphonic acids were methyl- 
ated by boiling the alkaline solution (water 10 parts, alkali hydroxide 
2 mols.) with methyl imlphate (1 mol.) until a neutralised sample 
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developed no violet coloration with ferric chloride; the ‘ time 
required for this varied considerably. The filtered solution was 
concentrated and fractionally crystallised. 

Meihylaiion of Nitrocresols . — ^The methyl ethers (yield about 
90 per cent.) were prepared as follows ; A mixture of the nitro- 
cresol (75 grams), xylene (300 c.c.), and diy potassium carbonate 
(110 grams) was boiled under a reflux condenser, and methyl 
sulphate (80 grams) slowly added; after eighteen to twenty dour 
hours, the yellow colour of the solution had usually disappeared. 
The whole was then cooled, mixed with 100 c.c. of water containing 
2 or 3 grams of sodium hydroxide, and distilled with steam, the 
break in the speed of distillation when the xylene had passed over 
being readily observed. In the residue, on cooling, the nitrotoly] 
ether solidified and was filtered off and washed with water. The 
quantity of nitrocresol recoverable from the alkaline fluid was 
very small and as a rule not worth securing. 

Conversion of Amino-derivaiives of m-Tolyl Methyl Ether into 
the Corresponding Sulphinic Acids . — For this purpose, Gattermann’s 
method [Ber., 1899, 1136) was adopted. For the success of the 

method it was found essential that the copper powder should be 
freed from all traces of grease by washing it thoroughly first with 
alcohol and then with ether. The sulphinic acids were usually 
isolated by extraction with ether. The extracts were shaken with 
sodium hydroxide solution, the aqueous extract was acidified in 
the cold with dilute sulphuric acid, and the sulphinic acid again 
dissolved in ether. Thomas's method (T., 1909, 95, 342) was not 
found generally applicable, as the ferric salts were not as a rule 
precipitated on addition of ferric chloride to the acid solutions. 

Conversion of ^’Metho.tytolitenesulphinic Acids into the Corn- 
sponding Snlphonic Acids. — Gattermann’s method ifoc. cit.) was 
followed, but the present authors found it more convenient first to 
prepare the barium salts, from which other salts are very readily 
made. A filtered solution of the barium salt prepared from 10 grams 
of S-methoxytoluenesuIphinic acid was heated with a slight excess 
of 1 per cent, solution of barium permanganate. The oxidation 
was complete after a few minutes, after which time a little alcohol 
was added to destroy unchanged permanganate, the whole being 
then filtered and the residue of manganese dioxide well washed 
with hot water. The crystalline barium salt, obtained in excellent 
yield by concentrating the filtrate, was purified by recrystallisation. 

Z-Methoxylolmne-^- and A-sfulphonic Acids (I and III)* 

m-Cresol (100 grams), nitrated by Staedal’s method {Anmlen, 

1883, 217, 49; 1890, 259, 208), yielded 26 grams of 4*mtro*m- 
$ 
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crcsol,- m. p. 65 — 56°, and 52 grams of G-nitro-m-cresol, m. p. 
127 — 128°. The methylation of the two nitrocresols was carried 
out as described on p. 2986. 6‘Nitro-wi-tolyl methyl ether crystal- 
lised from alcohol in white needles, m. p. 54 — 55°, and the isomeric 
4-nitro-compound melted at 60 — 61° (compare Reissert and Sohenck, 
5er., 1898, 31, 394). 

Q-Amiiw-ui-tolyl methyl ether was made by heating the nitro- 
ether (60 grams) on the steam-bath with stannous chloride (270 
grams) dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid (350 c.c.) 
diluted with water. After three hours, the clear solution was 
rendered strongly alkaline with sodium hydroxide and distilled 
with steam. The chloroform extract of the distillate yielded a 
residue which, on distillation in a vacuum, gave 41 grams of 6 -amino- 
m-tolyl methyl ether, b. p. 188~189°/25 mm. The acetyl derivative, 
prepared by leaving the base with acetic anhydride dissolved in 
glacial acetic acid for an hour in presence of fused sodium acetate, 
separated from alcohol in colourless needles, m. p. 132° (Found : 
N — 8-0. C1QH23O2N requires N = 7-8 per cent.). 

3-Methoxytoluene-G-sulphinic Acid. — Ten grams of 6-amino-m- 
tolyl methyl ether, dissolved in sulphuric acid (30 grams) and 
water (100 c.c.), were diazotised at — 5° by sodium nitrite (5*25 
grams) in water (25 c.c,). A mixture of sulphuric acid (40 grams) 
and water (40 grams) was then added, and the diazo- compound 
converted into sulphinic acid by saturating the solution with 
sulphur dioxide and adding cop2>er powder during a period of one 
and a half hours, with constant stirring, the temperature being 
kept below 0° throughout. The filtered solution was finally 
extracted with ether and the acid isolated from the extract with 
the precautions described above and removal of the ether in a 
vacuum. The acid (11 grams) crystallised from dilute alcohol in 
colourless needles, m. p. 84 — 85° (Found: 0 = 51*4; H = 5*9. 
CgHjoOgS requires 0 = 51*6; H = 5*8 per cent.). It differed 
from its isomeridcs in quickly becoming sticky when exposed ; even 
in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid it became tarry in time. 
The same deterioration was noticed when the ethereal extract of 
the crude acid was evaporated with the aid of heat. The sticky 
material gave excellent sulphonic acid on oxidation. 

Salts of Z-Metkoxytoluene-G-sulphonic Acid (I). — The barium salt, 
decomp. 150°, crystallised in white, anhydrous, rhombic plates and 
was soluble to the extent of 2*5 grams in 100 grams of water at 18°. 
It was but sparingly soluble in hot and almost insoluble in cold 
alcohol. Its aqueous solution gave no coloration with ferric chloride. 
There was no loss of weight when it was heated at 100° for six hours 
[Found : Ba = 26*3. (CQHg04S)2Ba requires Ba = 25*5 per cent.]. 
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The potassium salt, prepared both by Gattermanji’s original 
method and also from the barium salt, crystallised from water in 
well-defined, square plates. Twelve grams of the anhydrous salt 
dissolved in 100 grams of water at 18°. It was moderately soluble 
in hot but nearly insoluble in cold alcohol (Found : H 2 O = 7-0 ‘ 
K=15-3. CeH 904 SK,H 20 requires H^O^T-O; K ^ 15-1 per 
cent.). 

The sodium salt crystallised in square plates. 

^-Metkoxytolnene-^-sulphonyl chloride (V) was prepared (a) by 
triturating the anhydrous potassium salt of the acid with phos- 
phorus pentachloride and working up in the usual manner, and 
(6) by passing chlorine through an alkaline solution of the corre- 
sponding Bulphinic acid in 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution 
(T., 1909, 95, 342). 

It dissolved freely in the cold in most of the usual organic media 
including light petroleum; when cooled in the ice-chest, the com- 
pound solidified and after being drained for some time on porous 
earthenware, melted at 23°. It appeared to be highly stable towards 
cold water (Found: C = 43-5; H 4-2. CgH^OaClS requires 
C = 43 5; H = 4-1 per cent,). 

The sulphonamide was prepared (a) by heating the chloride with 
excess of solid ammonium carbonate, and (6) in slightly better 
yield by passing chlorine gas through a solution of the corresponding 
sulphinic acid in excess of ammonia. It crystallised from hot 
water in white needles melting at 129 — 130° (Found : C = 47-5; 
H = 5*5. CgHiiOaNS requires C -- 47-8; H == 5-6 per cent.). 

The sulpkonanilide was prepared by dissolving the chloride 
(1 mol.) in cold ether, adding aniline (2J mols.), and, after half an 
hour, distilling ofi the solvent and removing excess of aniline from 
the residue by means of dilute hydrochloric acid. The compound 
crystallised from alcohol in white prisms melting at 104° (Found : 
C'==60*2; H==5-6. Ci^HigOaNS requires C =: 60-6; H = 5-5 
per cent.). 

4:-Amino-m tolyl methyl ether y prepared in 85 per cent, yield by 
reduction of the 4-nitro-ethcr in the same manner described for the 
6-isomeride, was a colourless oil, darkening rapidly on exposure to 
the atmosphere. It boiled at 179 — 180°/46 mm. and dissolved 
completely in cold dilute mineral acid and the usual organic media. 
Its acetyl derivative formed white needles melting at 131° (compare 
Khotinsky and Jacopmann, Ber.y 1909, 42 , 3103). 

^’MeihoxytolueneA-sulphinic acid, made from the preceding com- 
pound, formed large, colourless needles melting at 110—111 . 
It was found more stable than the 4-i8omeride and could be kept 
in the cr 3 ^taUine condition for some weeks, An acid solution did 
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not give a precipitate of ferric salt on addition of ferric chloride 
(Found : C = 51*5 ; H = 5-8. Calc, for CgHioOjS, C = 51*6 ; 
H = 6-8 per cent.). 

Derivatives of ^’Met}i<>xyt6luene‘4^-8ulph(mic Acid (III). — The 
barium salt, made from the preceding compound, formed small, 
colourless needles. A saturated solution at 19° contained 18 grams 
of the anhydrous salt in 100 grams of water. In its behaviour 
towards alcohol, ferric chloride, and mineral acids, the salt closely 
resembled the barium salt of the C-suIphonic acid [Found : H2O = 
14‘5. (C8Hg04S)2Ba,5H20 requires HgO — 14-3 per cent. Found : 

in the dried salt, Ba = 25-3. Calc., Ba = 25-4 per cent.]. The 
potassium salt crystallised in long needles. At 19° a saturated 
solution contained 31 grams in 100 grams of water. The salt was 
slightly soluble in cold alcohol and more readily in hot. It was 
anhydrous, and was quite stable at 130° (Found : K = 16*2. 
C8H9O4SK requires K = 16-3 per cent.). The sodium and amraon- 
iunt salts crystallised in white needles. 

^-MethoxytolueneA-sulptionyl chloride solidified readily and separ- 
ated from carbon disulphide in colourless plates melting at 79°. 
It was stable towards cold v'ater and dissolved freely in cold 
benzene, chloroform, or light petroleum (Found: 0 = 43-4; 
H = 4*4. CgH^OsClS requires 0 = 43*5; H = 4*1 per cent.). 

^’MethoctytolueneA-sulphonamide crystallised from hot water in 
white needles melting at 167 — 168° (Found : 0 = 47*4; H = 5-6. 
CgHijOgNS requires 0 = 47*8; H = 5-5 per cent.). 

Z-MethoxytolueTieA-sulpkonanilid^i crystallised from alcohol in 
white needles melting at 142° (Found : 0 = 60-5 ; H = 5*7. 

requires C = 60*6; H = 5-5 per cent.). 

Z-Meihoxytoluene-5-sulphon.ic Acid (IV). 
Aceto-p-toluidide was converted into its 3 : 5-dinitro-derivative 
by StaedeTs method {Annakn., 1883, 217, 187), a yield of 70 per 
cent, of recrystaUised product melting at 189° being obtained. 
Removal of the acetyl group was effected by hydrolysis with 50 per 
cent, sulphuric acid (compare Jacksoji and Ittner, Amer. Chem. </., 
1897, 19, 5), as alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the agent used by 
Staedel, brought about elimination of ammonia and formation of 
much dinitro-p-cresol. The dinit roace tot oluidide (100 grams) was 
suspended in 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, and the whole stirred 
vigorously while being heated to boiling. The amine did not go 
wholly into solution, but the solid swelled considerably and its 
colour changed from yellow to orange. When no further alteration 
could be detected, the whole w*as cooled, diluted with water, and 
the solid amine filtered off and washed. The amine (yield about 
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98 per cent.), after recrystallisation from alcohol, melted at 168®, 
It was converted into 3 : 5-dinitrotoluene by Staedel’s method 
{loc. cit., p. 153), the yield of the latter compound, pale yellow 
needles, m. p. 91 — 92°, being 60 per cent, of the theoretical. 

5-Nitro-w-toluidine was obtained from 3 : 6-dinitrotoluene in 
55 per cent, yield by adopting the following procedure (Staedel, 
loc. cit.^ records 85 per cent., but Neville and Winther, jBer,, 1882, 
15 , 2984, on repeating Staedera experiment, only secured a yield 
of 50 per cent.). 

3 : 5-Dinitrotoluene (5 grams) was mixed with methylated spirit 
(30 c.c.), and dry gaseous ammonia passed in until the gain in 
weight was 1-5 grams. A rapid stream of dry hydrogen sulphide 
was then applied, when the temperature rose considerably, and 
after half an hour the mixture was heated on a steam-bath for a 
few minutes and then poured into an equal volume of water. By 
extracting the washed solid with dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
amino (2-5 grams) was readily separated from sulphur and was 
obtained from hot water as brownish-red needles melting at 98\ 

5-Nitro-m-cresol w^as obtained by the following process, which 
gave much better results than the method used by Neville and 
Winther {loc. ctf., p. 2984). 5-Nitro-m-toluidine (10 grams), dis- 
solved in a mixture of sulphuric acid (50 c.c.) and water (50 c.c.) 
kept below 0°, was diazotised with solid sodium nitrite, the resulting 
solution dropped into boiling diluted sulphuric acid (b. p. 125 — ISO'^), 
and the cooled, filtered solution, after twelve hours, was extracted 
with ether. The solid on the filter was united with that obtained 
by extraction and the whole recrystallised from boiling water 
with the addition of some animal charcoal. S-Nitro-w-cresol was 
obtained as pale yellow needles, melting at 60 — 61°, which, according 
to Neville and Winther, is the melting point of the monohydrate, 
the yield being 55 per cent, of the theoretical. When methylated 
by the general process previously described (p. 2986), it gave a 95 per 
cent, yield of 5-nitro-m-tolyl methyl ether, yellow needles, m. p. 
70° (compare Blanksma, Rec. trav. chim., 1908, 27 , 26). 

5-Amino-m-tolyl methyl ether was made in 95 per cent, yield by 
reducing 5-nitro-m-tolyl methyl ether with stannous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid (compare p. 2987). It formed a colourless oil, 
b. p. 150 — 152°/22 mm., which solidified to a mass of needles 
melting at 46 — 47°. The sulphate is much less readily soluble in 
water than are the sulphates of the three isomeric bases, and 
crystallises from water in Jong colourless prisms. The oMtyl 
derivative crystallises from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, 
m. p. 110—111° (Found: N = 8*1. Calc, for C^oHi30gN,lN - 
7*8 per cent.). 
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S-Methoxytoluene-5-8iUpkinic acid^ prepared from 6-amino-m- 
tolyl methyl ether by the general process {p. 2986) in excellent 
yield, crystallises from water containing a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid, in colourless needles, m, p. 94 — 95®. It dissolves in the usual 
organic media and, unlike the isomeric acids, gives a sparingly 
soluble ferric salt on addition of ferric chloride to its aqueous 
solution. 

Derivatives of S-Methoxyfoluene-fi-sulphonic Acid (IV). — The 
barium salt is more readily soluble in water than the barium salt 
of the isomeric 6-suIphonic acid, but less readily soluble than that 
of the 4-8ulj)honic acid. In its behaviour to ferric chloride, alcohol, 
and to noineral acids, it resembles the barium salts of the 4- and 
6-8ulphonic acids. The potassium salt is readily soluble in water 
and also in hot alcohol ; it crystallises in needles with rosettes or 
fern-liko growths. 

^.Methoxytolue7ie-5-sulphonyl chloride solidifies readily and separ- 
ates from carbon disulphide or light petroleum in colourless, rhombic 
prisms, m. p. 47 — IS"". It dissolves freely in benzene, chloroform, 
carbon disulphide, or light petroleum {Found : G = 43’2 ; H — 4-3, 
CgHgOgClS requires C == 43*5; H = 4-1 per cent.). 

^-Methoxytoluene-^ sulphonamide is freely soluble in aqueous 
ammonia, but is deposited when the gas is expelled by heating. 
It crystallises in needles, m. p. 118 — 119® {Found: C = 47*5; 
H = 5-6. requires G = 47*8; H = 5-5 per cent.). 

"S- M ethoxy toluene-2 -suljihonic Acid (IT). 

3 -Methoxytoluene -4:6- disulphonyl Chloride {VII). — m - Tolyl 
methyl ether, dissolved in cold carbon disulphide, was slowly 
treated with freshly distilled chlorosulphonic acid (1 mol.). The 
solvent, containing any unchanged tolyl ether, was decanted, the 
mixed insoluble sulphonic acids were covered with chloroform, 
phosphorus pentachloride was added, and the whole warmed. 
The clear solution obtained was cooled, shaken thoroughly with 
cold water until freed from phosphoryl chloride, dried, and the 
solvent removed by distillation on the steam-bath. The crude 
residual oil, which was fairly pure 3-methoxytoluene-6-sulphonyl 
chloride {V) containing perhaps a little of the isomeric 4-sulphonyl 
chloride, was used for the second sulphonation process. 

The crude sulphonyl chloride (50 grams), dissolved in chloroform 
(100 C.C.), was sulphonated by addition, drop by drop, of chloro- 
sulphonic acid (16 C.C.), w^armth being finally used to promote the 
reaction. In a short time, a white solid separated, when more 
chloroform (50 c.c.) was added and the warming continued for 
thirty minutes. The white solid (mostly VI) so formed was 
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excessively deliquescent, as were the siiniiar ethoxynaphthalene- 
disulphonio acid monochlorides prepared by Lapworth (P., 1895, 
11 , 49) at the suggestion of Professor Armstrong. On adding the 
solid to water, rapid dissolution took place, and by warming the 
resulting solution with excess of lead carbonate, cooling, and filtering 
from lead chloride, the lead salt of 3-methoxytoluene-4 : 6-disiil. 
phonic acid was easily obtained and could readily be converted 
into the corresponding sodium, potassium, and barium salts, all 
of which, however, were extremely soluble in water and could only 
be isolated in caramel-like masses. 

The di sulphonyl chloride was prepared directly from the crude 
chloroform suspension of the above white solid by adding phos- 
phorus pentachloride (50 grams), when the solids dissolved with 
evolution of hydrogen chloride. The reaction was completed by 
warming until no more gas was evolved, when the resulting solution 
was shaken with water repeatedly and when free from phosphoryl 
chloride was dried over calcium chloride and evaporated. The 
oil which was left solidified on standing and yielded a homogeneous 
compound (48 grams) without difficulty when washed with light 
petroleum, and recrystallised from a mixture of benzene and light 
petroleum. 

ethoxy toluene A : ^-disulphonyl chloride (VII) is very stable 
towards cold water and is hydrolysed relatively slowly even by hot 
aqueous solutions of sodium hydroxide. It melts at 111 — ■112'^. 
The same compound was obtained by treating synthetic 3-inethoxy- 
toluene-4-8uIphonyl chloride with chlorosulphonie acid and phos- 
phorus pentachloride successively as above described. The 
constitution of the compound is therefore not in doubt {Found : 
C = 29-9; H = 2'6. CsHaOgCIgSa requires C ^ 30- 1 ; H = 2-5 
per cent.). 

%-MethoxyiolueneA : ^-disulphoyiamide crystallises from water in 
small, colourless needles melting at 259 — 260"^ (Found : C — 34 0 ; 
H = 4-6. CgHjgOsNgSo requires C = 34-3; H = 4-3 per cent.). 

2,-NitrO‘Z-rfiethoxytolueTieA : ^-disulphonyl Chloride (VIII). — The 
foregoing disulphonyl chloride (20 grams) was dissolved in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (100 c.c.) and 100 per cent, nitric acid 
(3 c.c. — 1 mol.) was added while the whole was stirred vigorously 
and the temperature kept below 35'^. A pale yellow solid was 
deposited and after tw'o hours the mixture was poured on ice and 
the solid separated. The nitro-compoiind was crystallised from 
a mixture of benzene and light petroleum, when it appeared as very 
pale yellow needles melting at 147 — 148*^ (yield 90 per cent, of the 
theoretical) (Found : C — 26 4 ; H — 2-0. Calc, for CgH 707 NCl 2 S 2 f 
C = 26-4; H = 2-0 per cwt.). 
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While it is evident that the disulphonyl chlorides must be fairly 
resistant to hydrolysis in sulphuric acid solution, the nitro -compound, 
in contrast with the preceding compound, is quickly attacked by 
cold aqueous sodium hydroxide, dissolving with evolution of heat 
and formation of a brown solution/ 

2-Nitro-^-methoxytoluenedisulpho7iamide crystallises from alcohol 
in pale yellow needles, m. p. 235° {Found : C = 29-4; H = 3-5. 
CgHigOyNgSg requires 0 ^ 29-5 ; H = 3-4 per cent.). 

Preparation of 2-Nitro~ra-cresol from 2-Nitro-^-7nethoxytoluene- 
(lisulphonyl Chloride (VIII). — The nitrodisulphonyl chloride may 
be hydrolysed by heating it in a closed tube with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid for seven hours at 130°. The product, when dis- 
tilled in a current of steam, yields 2-nitro-w-cresol as a volatile 
yellow oil which solidifies to a mass of bright yellow needles melting 
at 37 — 38° and is completely soluble in aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

For moderately large quantities, the following process was found 
very convenient. The nitrodisulphonyl chloride is hydrolysed by 
warming with the calculated quantity of 20 per cent, aqueous 
sodium hydroxide and the resulting brown solution,* doubtless 
containing the sodium salt of the nitrodisulphonic acid of tn-cresol, 
is mixed with such an excess of concentrated sulphuric acid that a 
mixture boiling at about 150° is obtained. This mixture is then 
distilled in a current of superheated steam at 150°. The distillate 
consists of an aqueous solution of 2-nitro-m-cresoI, in quantity 
corresponding with 80 per cent, of that theoretically possible. It 
may be isolated by extraction with ether or other suitable means. 

2-Nitro-«i-cresol crystallises from benzene in bright yellow 
needles melting at 39° (not 44° as stated by Gibson, this voL, 
p. 1273) (Found: C--54-6; H == 4-6. Calc., C = 54-9 ; H = 
4-5 per cent.). 

The methyl ether was made in almost quantitative jield by the 
general method (p. 2986), eighteen hours’ boiling in xylene being 
rcqurred for complete methylation. Li this instance, the xylene 
removed by steam distillation from the bulk of the product should 
be distilled in a vacuum, otherwise there is a marked drop in the 
yield of nitro -ether o\\dng to its marked volatility in steam. The 
compound crystallised from dilute alcohol or acetic acid in long, 
white needles and melted at 49° (not 54° as stated by Gibson, 
he. cit, p. 1274) (Found ; C = 57-3; H = 5*5. Calc., C = 57-5; 
H = 6-4 per cent.). 

The ease with which the methoxyl group suffers hydrolysis during 
reatment with alkali in this case, as contrasted with that of the unnitrated 
compound (VII), provides another example of the marked infiuence of the 
ui ro-group in certain positions on the stability of phenol ethers. 
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2-Ainino-m-tolyl methyl ether was prex)ared from the preceding 
compound by reduction with stannous chloride and hydrochloric 
acid (p. 2987), It boiled at 119 — 121“/16 mm. and melted at 31’’ 
as stated by Gibson {he. cit.). Its acetyl derivative crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in white needles, m. p. 167 — IBS'’ (Found : 
N = 8-0. CioHi 302 N requires N = 7'8 per cent.). 

^~Methoxytoluene’2-sitlpkinic acidj prepared from the preceding 
amino-compound by the general method (p. 2986), crystallises from 
dilute alcohol in colourless needles, m. p. 94 — 95^. This isomeride 
is fairly stable to air, and its aqueous solution does not yield a 
precipitate on addition of ferric chloride (Found: C = 51*4- 
H — 5-7. CgHipOgS requires C — 51*6; H = 5-8 per cent.). 

Derivatives of Z-3Ieikoxytoluene-2-sulphonic Acid (II). — The 
barium salt, prepared from the preceding sulphinic acid by oxidation 
with barium permanganate (p. 2986), crystallises from water in small 
tufts of needles. A saturated solution at 15° contains 16 grams of 
anhydrous salt in 100 grams of water [Found : HgO = 25*1 ; Ba = 
19«1. (C 8 H 9 O 4 S) 2 Ba, 10 H 2 O requires HaO-25-0; Ba = 19d 

per cent.]. The potassium salt crystallises from water in rhombic 
prisms, and at 18° is soluble in water to the extent of about 10 per 
cent. It is moderately soluble in hot alcohol, but nearly insoluble 
when cold (Found : HgO = 3-7 ; K == 16-8. CgHgO^SK.JHgO 
requires HgO = 3 6; K = 15*7 per cent.). 

^-Mdhoxytoluene-2- sulphonyl chloride crystalhses from carbon 
disulphide in colourless plates, m, p. 51 — 52°, and is fairly stable 
to cold water (Found : C = 43-3; 11=:^ 4-3. CgHjOgClS requires 
C — 43-5 ; H = 4*1 per cent.). 

Z-Methoxyioluene-2-snlphona7nide was made by heating the 
chloride with aqueous ammonia until dissolved, expelling excess of 
ammonia by heat, and then cooling the solution, when the amide 
separated in white needles. Recrystallised from alcohol, it melted 
at i27— 128° (Found : C = 47-7 ; H = 5 6. requires 

C = 47-8 ; H — 5-5 per cent.). 

Z-Meihoxyioluene-2-sulphoTuxnilide crystallises from alcohol in 
characteristic, rhombic prisms, m. p. 131 — 132° (Found : C = 60-5; 
H = 5-6. C 14 H 15 O 3 NS requires C = 60-6; H = 5-5 per cent.). 

Addenda. — ^The following observations collected during early 
unsuccessful attempts made to synthesise 3 -methoxytoluene- 2 - 
sulphonic acid may he recorded. 

Action of Sulphonaiing and Nitrating Agents on 4 : ^-Dibrome- 
m-cresol (IX) and its Methyl Ether (X). — 4 : 6-Dibromo-m-cresoI 
(Gibbs and Robertson, T., 1914, 105, 1885) dissolves in cold con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, giving a pink solution, without bemg 
Bulphonated. When the solution is gently warmed, a reaction 
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takes place, but the only product which could be isolated was 
tribromo-OT-cresol . 

The dibromooresol was treated in carbon disulphide with chloro- 
sulphonic acid (1 mol.) at — 10®. Hydrogen chloride was evolved 
and on extracting the acid product with water, neutralising the 
aqueous extract with barium hydroxide, and filtering, a solution 
was obtained which, when evaporated on the steam-bath, quickly 
deposited barium sulphate, indicating the presence of a salt of 
dibromotolylsulphuric acid (XI). The potassium salt of this acid 
was ultimately isolated as a white, flaky mass ; it is more readily 
soluble in hot water than in cold, and soluble in boiling alcohol. 
It gave no coloration with ferric chloride and was rapidly hydrolysed 
by water containing a little mineral acid, 4 : 6-dibromocresol being 
formed. These properties together with the great stability of the 
salt towards cold alkaline permanganate show clearly that the salt 
is derived from the tolylsulphuric acid and not a cresolsulphonic acid. 

4 : Q-Dihromo-m-iolyl methyl ether (X) was made by adding 
bromine (300 grams) in glacial acetic acid (135 c.c.) to a solution 
of m-tolyl methyl ether (100 grams) in glacial acetic acid (100 c.c.), 
the temperature being kept below 10°. After one and a half hours, 
the white crystals of the dibromotolyl ether formed were filtered 
off and crystallised from alcohol. The compound separated from 
alcohol in rectangtdar plates melting at 75 — 76® (Found : Br == 
56-7, 66-1. Calc, for CgHgOBrg, Br = 57 1 per cent.). When 
dealkylated by heating with a mixture of strong aqueous hydro - 
bromic acid and glacial acetic acid, it was converted into 4 : 6- 
dibromo-w-cresol (IX). 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolved this substance, giving a 
pink solution ; but no further change took place until the mixture 
was warmed. If the solution in slightly fuming sulphuric acid is 
warmed at 70°, the original pink colour disappears, a slight evolu- 
tion of sulphur dioxide and hydrogen bromide occurs, and white 
crystals appear on cooling ; w^hen the product is poured over ice, 
a white solid soluble in dilute alkalis, easily identified as tribromo- 
wi-cresol, is deposited. 

4 : 6-I)ibromo-m-tolyl methyl ether, dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid, is rapidly attacked by fuming nitric acid, but again profound 
change takes place, as evidenced by the liberation of bromine 
and hydrogen bromide. 


Summary. 

The methods of preparation and the properties of a number of 
derivatives of m-cresol, including the isomeric monosulphinic and 
naonosul phonic derivatives of its methyl ether, are described. 
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CCCLV. — The. Corrosion of Iron in Water and in 
NeiUral Salt Solutions. 

By John Albert Newton Friend. 

One of the great difficulties met with in the study of the corrosion 
of iron, completely submerged in water or in solutions of inorganic 
salts, lies in the fact that it has hitherto proved almost impossible 
to obtain satisfactory “ repeat ” results at different times. The 
rates of corrosion exhibit marked variation, which may amount to 
100 per cent, even when the experimental conditions appear to 
be identical, fluctuations in temperature and illumination being 
carefully guarded against. The variant most difficult to control 
over prolonged periods is the atmosphere, the pressure and humidity 
of which are liable to considerable fluctuation. Since the rate of 
corrosion is directly proportional to the partial pressure of the 
oxygen and hence, within small limits, to the barometric height, 
the necessary oxygen correction can easily be applied. But the 
humidity is not alloM’ed for in this way, and it does not appear 
to have occurred to investigators that possibly herein lies the 
cause of the above-mentioned discrepancies. (The present author 
dir^ted attention to this possibility in his Carnegie Memoir, Iron 
and Steel Inst., 1922, 11, 118.) It has been usual to account for them 
as resulting from eccentricities in the specimens of iron themselves 
rather than to seek an external cause. The recent work of Adeney 
and his co-workers {Sci. Proc. Boy. Dublin Soc., 1922, 17, 19) 
suggests that fluctuation in atmospheric humidity is probably a 
very much more important factor than has hitherto been supposed. 
Thus Adeney finds that the dry gases are absorbed at room tem- 
perature about twice as rapidly as the gases saturated with moisture. 
The reason appears to be that evaporation of water into the dry gas 
cools the saturated surface layers, which continuously sink or 
“ stream ” into the bulk of the liquid, thereby inducing circulation 
and more rapid aeration. 

It is to be anticipated, therefore, that the corrosion of 
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when completely immersed in water, will be influenced by the rate 
of solution of oxygen from the atmosphere. This is supported 
by the fact that when iron plates are suspended in aqueous solutions 
and allowed to rust, the initial corrosion frequently takes the form 
of vertical streaks of rust, more or less parallel with one another 
and extending down the metal. It appeared of interest, therefore, 
to study the reaction quantitatively. To this end, small plates of 
mild steel were immersed in water in glass jars connected in series 
by means of glass tubes. A steady stream of air was drawn 
through the jars over the surface of the water for varying periods ; 
the air admitted to half of them was saturated with moisture, 
but before admission to the others it was dried with calcium chloride. 


Fig, 1. 



At the conclusion of the experiments, the plates were removed, 
rubbed clean, and weighed, the loss of weight being regarded as a 
measure of corrosion. It was found that in every case the water 
exposed to dry air was approximately twice as corrosive as that 
exposed to air saturated with water vapour, a result in entire 
harmony with that of Adency. It would appear, therefore, that 
if the humidity could be controlled, as well as the pressure and 
other well-known factors, satisfactory "‘repeat ’’results might be 
obtained. 

Adeney, investigating the rates of solution of nitrogen in dilute 
solutions of sodium chloride, finds that the rate increases to a 
maximum with about 1 per cent, of sodium chloride, after which 
it faUs (Fig. 1). Owing to evaporation, the surface layers not only 
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become cooler, but more concentrated, and the density variation 
is proportionately enhanced. 

As the dissolution of nitrogen is a purely physical phenomenon, 
and oxygen has been found by Adeney to behave just like nitrogen 
in his other experiments, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
oxygen would yield a closely similar, if not indeed identical, curve. 
It now becomes possible, therefore, to offer for the first time a 
fairly complete and satisfactory explanation of the relative rates 
of corrosion of iron, immersed in solutions of different salts at 
varying concentrations . When these are plotted, a curve is 
obtained like ACD (Fig. 1), which may be regarded as typical for 
the majority of stable salts. The first addition of the salt increases 
the corrosion, which reaches a maximum at the critical concen- 
tration, after which it steadily falls. If the fall CD is steep, for 
example, in the case of sodium carbonate, the curve may cut the 
abscissa axis before saturation is reached, and at all concentrations 
above this limiting concentration the corrosion wiU be nil. In 
the majority of cases, saturation is reached before this. 

The relative rate of corrosion, C, is determined by four main 
factors : 

1. Chemical action of the dissolved salts, x- With ammonium 
salts, owing to hydrolysis, this is severe, and AC rises steadily. 
With chlorides and sulphates of the alkali metals, it is relatively 
small, 

2. Solubility of oxygen, p. C « p. 

3. Rate of solution of oxygen, It. As shown above, G <x E. 

4. Rate of precipitation of the corrosion catalyst, namely, 
colloidal iron hydroxide, by the negative ions, </>. This tends to 
retard corrosion (Friend, T., 1921, 119, 932), 

Assuming Cat x ^i^d l/<^, we have C a Of these factors, 

X and are less easily determined than p and E. For dilute solutions 
of sbdium chloride, x and are small and approximately constant. 
Hence at any concentration, tn, of the salt, 

where p and E&re expressed as percentages of the values for distilled 
water under otherwise identical conditions. 

To test this equation, experiments have been carried out in 
which mild steel plates were suspended by glass hooks in jars 
containing various concentrations of sodium chloride, and main- 
tained for three weeks at a mean temperature of 14°. The losses 
of weight were determined after cleaning. The tests were carried 
out in triplicate to minimise the disturbing effect of the individual 
variation so characteristic of corrosion phenomena. The results, 
expressed relatively to the loss in distilled water, were as follow - 
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N*C1 per cent 

0 

0-5 

i-0 

20 

3-0 

Mean relative corrosion. . . 

100 

126'7 

1221 

102-3 

95-4 

♦ 

100 

97 

94 

88-5 

85 

iJt 

100 

115 

136 

115 

102 

Calculated corrosion 

100 

112 

128 

103 

86 


♦ Calculated from Mac Arthur, J, Physical Chem.y 1910, 20, 495. 
f Calculated from Adeney’s curve for nitrogen. 


These results are shown in Fig. 1 . 

It will be observed that the curve for the calculated corrosion, 
AEFt closely approximates to that actually found, namely, ACD. 
Complete coincidence is not to be expected. Apart from the fact 
that X 4* absolutely constant, the data for R really apply 

to nitrogen, and to that gas at constant humidity, whereas the 
humidity of the atmosphere necessarily fluctuated slightly during 
the protracted corrosion tests. The agreement, however, is too 
close to he due to mere coincidence, and the above theory may be 
regarded as substantiated. 

If this is accepted, an important corollary follows, namely, that 
other metals may be expected to yield analogous curves when 
allowed to corrode under similar conditions. In a series of experi- 
ments carried out by ^Ir, J. S. Tidmus in conjunction with the 
author, which it is hoped to describe at a later date, this has been 
proved to be the case. 

The Corrosion Research Laboratory, 

The Municipal Technical School, 

Birmingham. [Recch-ed, October Wi, 1923.] 


CCCLVI . — Alkyl Hypochlorites, 

By Frederick Daniel Chattaway and Otto Guido Backebeeg. 

The alkyl hypochlorites have been little studied, on account of 
their explosive properties, since Sandmeyer prepared the first two 
members of the series {Ber.y 1885, 18, 1767 ; 1886, 19, 857). In 
the present paper, normal and isopropyl, primary, secondary, and 
tertiary butyl, and tertiary amyl hypochlorites are described. 

The alkyl hypochlorites are yellow, mobile, volatile liquids of a 
strong and irritating odour. They give off vapours which attack 
the eyes and mucous membranes \iolently. 

The primary and secondary hypochlorites are very unstable. 
When exposed to bright light, they decompose explosively, with 
production of flame. Even if light is carefully excluded, they 
decompose rapidly at the ordinary temperature and after leaving 
for a few minutes boil sjxintaneously, owing to the heat developed. 

The tertiary hypochlorites, on the other hand, are remarkably 
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irtable. (erf.-Bntyl hypocUorite, for example, can be distilled 
withont change, and if it is not exposed to bright light may be 
kept for months at the ordinary temperature with scarcely any 
decomposition. It is sufficiently stable for its vapour density to 
be determined by Victor Meyer’s method. The molecular weight 
thus obtained agrees with that determined cryoscopically, and 
shows that both in the state of vapour and when dissolved in 
benzene it has the simple formula (CHglgCOCI. This affords 
additional evidence that the molecular formula of hypochlorous 
acid is HOCl. The action of the acid on compounds, such, for 
example, as the sulphonamides, containing hydrogen attached to 
nitrogen, when this hydrogen is replaced by chlorine with elimin- 
ation of water, shows that it has the constitution H-O-Cl and 
contains a chlorine atom united to a hydroxyl group. 

When the primary and secondary hypochlorites are kept at a 
suitable temperature, they decompose quietly and slowly, yielding 
as primary products aldehydes or ketones. The tertiary hypo- 
chlorites undergo a similar decomposition when sufficiently heated 
or exposed to bright sunlight : 

R-CHaOCl — > R-CHO -f HCl. 

RgCHOCl — > RgCO + HCl. 

R3COCI R2CO + RCl. 

Experimental. 

All the alkyl hypochlorites described in this paper were prepared 
by a slight modification of Sandmeyer’s method [Joe. cit.). 

The requisite alcohol (1 mol.) w'as added to a strong solution of 
sodium hydroxide (about 2 mols.) and the resulting liquid diluted 
with water until a clear, homogeneous solution was obtained. 
This was placed in a long separating funnel jacketed and kept cool 
by iced water. Light was carefully excluded and the tap -funnel 
suitably inclined. Chlorine was then passed in beneath the liquid 
through the tap as long as it was freely absorbed. The insoluble 
alkyl hypochlorites, which were produced in practically theoretical 
amounts, separated as they were formed and rose to the surface, 
where they collected as yellow, mobile layers. When action was 
complete, they were separated and rapidly dried over fused calcium 
chloride, being kept as cold as possible during the operations. 

When an alkyl hypochlorite is brought into contact with a solution 
of potassium iodide acidified with acetic acid, iodine is set fre^ 
quantitatively and the alcohol reformed according to the equation 
R‘OCl + 2HI = R-OH + HCl + la- 
The estimation of the iodine thus liberated affords a ready method 
of analysis. 
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n-Propyl hypcxihhrite, CH^-CHg'CHg'OCl, is a yellow, mobile 
liquid with a penetrating and characteristic odpur which violently 
attacks the eyes and mucous membranes (Found : Cl = 3749, 
C 5 H 7 OCI requires Cl = 37*61 per cent,). AiVhen exposed to light, 
it explodes almost at once with a yellow flame. Unless kept very 
cold and in the dark, it undergoes rapid change. Even if light is 
excluded, it cannot be preserved at the ordinary temperature* 
Placed in a small distilling flask and allowed to reach the laboratory 
temperature, it decomposes quickly with evolution of heat, and 
after some minutes boils spontaneously. As in other similar 
decompositions, if this boiling is allowed to proceed unchecked 
the distillate contains both unchanged hypochlorite and some of 
the products of the decomposition, the amount of unchanged 
hypochlorite distilling over varying with the vigour of the decom- 
position. Hydrogen chloride and propaldehyde are the primary 
products of its decomposition. 

isoPrcpy/ hypochlonte, (CHglgCH-OCl, is a yellow, mobile liquid 
even less stable than the normal ester. Indeed, explosions may 
occur during its preparation if the cooling is inadequate (Found : 
Cl = 36*98 per cent.). On exposure to light, it immediately 
explodes, with a yellow flame and deposition of carbon. Even if 
light is carefully excluded, it can only be preserved for a short 
time at a low temperature. If the ester is placed in a distilling 
flask and allowed to assume the laboratory temperature as in 
the case of the normal isomeride, rapid decomposition and spon- 
taneous ebullition occur. Hydrogen chloride and acetone are the 
primary products of the decomposition. 

n-Butyl hypochlorite, CHg’CHgUHg'OCI, is a pale yeUow, mobile 
liquid of irritating odour (Found : Cl = 32*46. C 4 H 9 OCI requires 
Cl = 32*67 per cent.). When exposed to light, it almost imme- 
diately explodes with a yellow flame and the deposition of carbon. 
If allowed to assume the ordinary temperature, it decomposes 
and after a few minutes boils spontaneously. The piimary products 
of decomposition are hydrogen chloride and n-butaldehyde. 

SCG. -Butyl hypochlorite, CHMeEt’OCI, is a pale yellow, mobile 
liquid less stable than its normal isomeride (Found : Cl = 31*87 
per cent.). When exposed to light, it explodes with a yellow 
flame and the deposition of carbon. It can only be kept unchanged 
even for a brief period at a very low temperature. Allowed to rise 
to the ordinary temperature, it rapidly decomposes and after a 
short time boils spontaneously owing to the heat evolved. The 
primary products of the decomposition are hydrogen chloride and 
methyl ethyl ketone. 

tert.-. 8 zdy 2 hypochlorite, (CHgljC’OCI, is a pale yellow, mobile 
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liquid with a characteristio irritating odour. It violently attacks 
the eyes and mucous membranes. It is very stable, and if jnrotected 
from bright light can be kept for months at the ordinary temperature 
with little or no decomposition. It boils at 79*6^/760 mm. and 
has d]r 0*9583. 

A complete analysis was made, the chlorine being estimated 
volumetrically as described above and also by Carius’s method 
(Found: C = 43-95; H = 8-44; Cl == 32-67, 32-64, C^HgOCl 
requires 0 = 44-22; H = 8'35; 01 = 32*67 per cent,). The 

molecular weight determined by the lowering of the freezing point 
of benzene was found to be 109-6, and by Victor Meyer’s method 
at 100”, steam being used as the jacketing vapour, 110*9 (C^HgOCl 
requires M = 108*64). When exposed to bright sunlight, iert.- 
butyl hypochlorite decomposes quietly but with considerable 
evolution of heat, methyl chloride and acetone being the chief 
primary products. 

tert.- Amyl hypochlorUe^ CMegEt’OCl, is a yellow, mobile liquid 
closely resembhng the corresponding tertiary butyl compound. 
It boils with considerable decomposition ; a thermometer in the 
vapour recorded 76®/762 mm., hut this cannot, of course, be 
regarded as a boiling point. It has df 0*8547 (Found ; Cl ^ 
28*66. C5H11OCI requires 01 = 28*90 per cent.). The molecular 
weight determined by the lowering of the freezing point of benzene 
was found to be 120 (CMe2Et'OCl requires M = 122*46). After 
keeping at the ordinary temperature for two months, the ester 
was found to be practically unchanged (Found : 01 = 28-30 per 
cent.). When exposed to bright sunlight, fert.-amyl hypochlorite 
decomposes quietly with evolution of heat, leaving behind a 
colourless liquid. The nature of this decomposition is being studied. 
The chief product is acetone, but the decomposition is not a simple 
one. 

The action of chlorine on benzyl alcohol under siiniiar con- 
ditions has been examined. Thirty-six grams of benzyl alcohol 
were dissolved in a solution of 24 grams of sodium hydroxide in 
2 litres of water. After cooling, a stream of chlorine was passed 
in imtil no further rapid absorption took place. During the 
passage of the chlorine, drops of yellow, oily liquid rose to the 
surface and decomposed with a crackling sound such as would be 
expected from small explosions. Finally, about 33 grams of a 
nearly colourless oil sank to the bottom of the vessel. This smelt 
strongly of benzaldehyde, but a slight odour of benzoyl chloride 
was alw) recognised. It was separated, washed with water, dried, 
and distilled. It was found to boil at 178®, and consisted almost 
entirely of benzaldehyde. It is evident that, as with other primary 
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alcohols, a benzyl hypochlorite was first formed and immediately 
decomposed with evolution of hydrogen chloride and formation of 
ben^aldehyde : 

CgHfi-CHg-OH-^CeHg-CH^-OCI-^CeHg^CHO + HCl. 

The Queen’s College, Oxford. [Received, October 23rd, 1923.] 


CCCLVIL — Yohimbine (Quebrachine). Part II L 
Esterification of Yohimhic Acid, 

By Ellen Field, 

In Part II of this series (Barger and Field, this vol., p. 1038) it 
was pointed out that no evidence had so far been obtained which 
permitted of a choice between the formulae C22H28O3N2 and 
C21H20O3N2 assigned to yohimbine by Spiegel {Ber., 1904, 37 , 1759) 
and Foumeau and Page {Bull. 8ci. PhamuKol,, 1914, 21, 7), respec- 
tively. Before proceeding with further work on the constitution of 
the alkaloid, it appeared desirable to come, if possible, to a definite 
decision on this subject. The difficulty of distinguishing with cer- 
tainty between the two formulae lies in the small differences in their 
elementary composition. This is well illustrated by the analytical 
results already published. Thus Spiegel {loc. cit.) obtained results 
for the free base and for its hydrochloride which are in good agree- 
ment with the higher formula ; those for the nitrate, however, 
lie midway between the values required for this and the lower 
formula. In Part I of this series (Barger and Field, T., 1915, 
107, 1025) analyses were recorded which agreed well with SpiegePs 
formula. On the other hand, Foumeau and Fiore (Bull. 80c, 
chim., 1911, [iv], 9 , 846) and Foumeau and Page {loc. cit.), in 
establishing the identity of yohimbine with quebrachine, have 
analysed the alkaloid itself, as well as a number of its salts, and 
their results all agree equally well with the formula, which, 
moreover, had previously been assigned to quebrachine by Hesse. 
In view of the work already done, it seemed obvious that some 
method other than that of the direct analysis of yohimbine and 
its salts would have to be adopted to decide the question. 

Spiegel {Ber., 1903, 36 , 169) has obtained from yohimbine a 
monobasic acid (yohimbic acid), to the hydrated and anhydrous 
forms of which he assigns the formulae CgoHggO^Na and C20H24O3N2, 
respectively. Fortunately, the composition of this acid is not in 
thspute. It is in agreement with the formulae for anhydroyohimbio 
acid sulphuric ester, and for opoyohimbic acid hydrochloride estab- 
lished in Part II of this series, and it has further been confirmed in 
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the present investigation by analysis of the anhydrous form of the 
acid. Yohimbic acid is readily obtained by hydrolysis of yohimbine 
Tvith alkalis, and on esterification with methyl alcohol is reconverted 
into the original alkaloid. Assuming the correctness of the formula 
for yohimbic acid, it appears on the basis of the formula for 
yohimbine that the alkaloid is the methyl ester of the anhydrous 
acid. This accords very well with the facts that a Zeisel estimation 
reveals the presence of only one methoxyl group in the alkaloid, 
and that the third oxygen atom, as shown in a previous paper, 
is present in the form of a uon-phenolic hydroxyl group. On the 
basis of the C22 formula, however, Spiegel’s view must be accepted, 
that whilst acid (HI) hydrolysis removes only one methyl group, 
alkaline hydrolysis removes two, and, further, that these are 
readily replaced by simple esterification. Spiegel {loc. ciL) has 
sought to confirm this view by esterification of yohimbic acid with 
ethyl, propyl, and tsobutyl alcohols, and ho claims that two alkyl 
groups are added in each case. This phenomenon seems sufficiently 
anomalous to require adequate confirmation, especially as the 
analyses published by Spiegel in support thereof are not in very 
good agreement with his claim. It was therefore decided to 
submit this point to re-examination, with the hope that a final 
decision between the alternative formul® for yohimbine would 
thereby be rendered possible. 

A series of esters of yohimbic acid has accordingly been prepared. 
In each case the analytical results leave no doubt that only one 
alkyl group has been added. They may therefore be regarded as 
simple monoalkyl esters of yohimbic acid, and, since there is no 
apparent reason why esterification with methyl alcohol should 
take place anomalously, it accordingly follows that yohimbine is 
the monomethyl ester of the anhydrous form of yohimbic acid, 
and has the formula CgiHggOgNj first assigned to it by Foumeau 
and Fiore. It is therefore proposed to adopt this formula for the 
alkaloid in future. apoYohimbine will then have the corresponding 
formula, C21H24O2N2, and deoxy-yohimbine, C21H26O2N2. 


Experimental. 

The yohimbic acid used for the experiments described below was 
prepared according to Spiegel’s method, 10 grams of potassium 
hydroxide in 100 c.c. of 70 per cent, alcohol being used for each 
10 grams of yohimbine. Recrystallised from water, the acid melted 
at 256 ° and agreed in all respects with Spiegel's acid of the formula 
^20^2604^2. When this acid was shaken with methyl or etbfl 
alcohol, it passed rapidly into solution; almost immediately, 
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however, a crystalline precipitate was rapidly deposited. This 
was filtered and when recrystallised from methyl or ethyl alcohol 
melted at 296® and gave analytical results corresponding with 
Spiegers yohimbic acid anhydride [Ber., 1905, 35, 2830) (Found : 

C - 70-33 ; H = 7 08. Calc, for C20H24O3N2, C = 70-59 ; H = 7-06 
per cent.). Evidently the first stage in the esterification of yohimbic 
acid by these alcohols is the formation of anhydroyohimbic acid 
(yohimbic acid anh5"dride of Spiegel). On the other hand, the 
solutions in propyl and butyl alcohols did not give any separation 
of anhydrous acid even on standing, and corresponding with this 
the propyl and butyl esters retain water, the butyl ester, like the 
«.sobutyl ester prepared by Spiegel, containing 1 mol. of water of 
crystallisation, which is removed only after prolonged heating in 
a vacuum at 70®. 

Esterification of YohiTnbic Acid. — The methyl and ethyl esters 
were prepared by suspending 2 grams of yohimbic acid in 20 c.c. 
of the respective alcohols and saturating with gaseous hydrogen 
chloride. During thi.s process the solid slowly dissolved, and as 
the solution cooled the sparingly soluble ester hydrochloride 
separated in considerable amount. This was removed by filtration 
and the filtrate evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure. 
The total solid was then suspended in wuter, made alkaline with 
ammonia, and the ester removed by repeated extraction with 
ether. 

The propyl and butyl esters were similarly prepared. In these 
cases, however, no separation of the ester hydrochloride took place 
until the alcohols were evaporated. On evaporation of the ether, 
the esters were obtained in almost pure condition. They were 
recrystallised in each case from aqueous alcohol. 

The ethyl ester melted at 190® (Found : in material dried at 120®, 
C = 71*65; H = 7-61. C22H28O3N2 requires C = 71*68; H = 7*66. 
C24H32O3N2 requires C = 72*66 ; H = 8-14 per cent.). 

The propyl ester melted at 137® (Found ; in material 4ried at 
no®, C = 71*99; H=-7*S5. C23H3o03^^2 requires C = 72-22; 

H = 7*85. CggHggOgNg requires C = 73*52 ; H = 7*85 per cent.). 
Loss of water on the air-dried product was 3*54 per cent. 
C23H3JO4N2 requires HgO = 4*5 per cent. 

The butyl ester, hydrated, melted somewhat indefinitely between 
119® and 122°. Anhydrous, it melted at 127® {Found : in material 
dried in a vacuum at room temperature, C = 69-29 ; H = 7-89. 
^24^3404^2 requires C = 69*57 ; H = 8-21. C28H42O4N2 requires 
C = 71*43 ; H = 8*99 per cent.). Loss of water on di^dng over 
phosphorus pentoxide at 70® in a vacuum = 4*26, 
requires 11,0 = 4-34 per cent. 

VOL, cxxra. 5 H 
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CCCLVIII . — Studies of Electrovakncy, Part II L The 
Catalytic Activation of Molecules and the Reaction 
of Ethylene and Bromine. 

By Ronald George Wbeyford Norrish. 

The view originally put forward by Arrhenius (Z. physilcal, Chem.^ 
1889, 4, 226; 1899, 28, 317) that chemical action is necessarily 
preceded by a process of molecular activation has found extensive 
support from many authors, and is considered to be necessary to 
explain the high temperature coefficient exhibited by most reactions. 
Although there are many diverse views as to the mechanism by which 
molecular activation may be brought about, many authors appear 
to be agreed upon one point, namely, that it involves an absorption 
of energy by the molecule, so that the activated form is in a more 
highly energised state than the non-reactive, resting form. 

In this connexion, however, there is one important fact of chemical 
reactivity which, up to the present, does not appear to have received 
the consideration it merits, namely, the fact that even the most 
reactive substances become inert upon complete desiccation, and 
will then regain completely their lost activity by the addition of a 
trace of some polar substance.* In other w^ords, all chemical 


♦ Only a few of llie best established coses are quoted hero. On desiccation 
the following reactions are susiiendcd : 


2CO + O. = 200* 

2NO + Ch = 2 NO 2 

2 H 2 4- O, 2HsO 

Light. 

H, 4- Cl, - 2HC1 i 

K or 2Na h O, — NajO, or KgO* ... 

2Na f Ch — > 2NaC1 

HCl + NH, == NH,CI 

XH 4 CI = NH, -f HCl 

CaO 4- SO, = CaSO* 

CaO + CO, = CaCOa 

H.S 4 " metallic salts^ractaiUc sulphides 
2HC1 + CaCO, = CaCl, f HjO + CO, 


Dixon, Phil. Trans., 1884. 

Baker, T., 1894, 85, 911. 

Dixon, Phil. Traus., 18S4; v. Meyer, 
Per., 1883, 

Mellorand Russel, T., 1902, 81, 1271. 
Holt and Simms, T., 1894. 
Wanklyn, Chem. News, 1869, 20, 2 J. 
Baker, loc. cU. 


^eley, T., 1892. 

[uges, Phil. Mag., 1893. 

[uires and Wilson, Phil Mag., 189... 


Most of the above reactions are quoted in an appendix given by Baker at 
the end of his paper on the influence of moiaturo on chemical ‘ 

cti.). For a further bibliography, aeo Mellor and Russel, T., 19f>2, Sb ■ 
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reaxjtions appear to be catalytic in nature. Except in the case of a 
few truly thermal decompositions of solids or liquids such as 
potassium chlorate, silver oxide, and lead acetate, the formation 
of ozone by the electric discharge, and possibly some unimolecular 
photochemical decompositions, this loss of reactivity on desiccation 
would appear to be a general rule of chemical reactivity, and, if 
accepted as such, it necessitates a revision of our views of activation ; 
the resting form of a molecule must be a far more inert substance 
than hitherto supposed, and require the association of some polar 
molecule before activation can take place. When we remember that 
the main characteristic of a polar molecule is its strong unbalanced 
field of force, it appears very probable that its function as a catalyst 
is to weaken, by close association, the intra-molecular forces of the 
resting molecule, and to render it more easily disintegrable. 

We may thus consider those molecules which have formed a 
close association with molecules of the catalyst to be at any rate 
partly activated, inasmuch as they alone are capable of any further 
chemical action. Whether this is the complete stage or only a 
preliminary stage of activation it is not proposed to consider here, 
but there would appear to be no difficulty in the explanation of all 
the phenomena of chemical reactivity by the kinetic theory coupled 
with this view of activation alone, and without recourse to other 
hypotheses, as, for example, the radiation theory.” 

The catalytic effect of traces of polar substances on gaseous 
reactions is only one manifestation of a much more general 
phenomenon, and it may be said that whenever any strong local 
disturbing force can bo applied to a molecule, so as to distort its 
stable configuration, that molecule becomes more vuhierable to 
attack. Thus the very numerous class of reactions w'hich take place 
in solution probably owe their existence to the action of the solvent, 
which exerts a weakening effect on the internal molecular forces 
of the solute, that may result, in extreme cases, in complete ionis- 
ation. Again, the phenomena of surface catalysis, and surface 
reactions, are manifestations of the same nature, and evve their 
existence to the high electrical fields of force which must exist 
unbalanced at the surfaces of most solids and liquids, and result in 
the adsorption and weakening of the structure of the reactant 
molecules. 

We may thus regard molecular activation as occasioned by a 
definite change of configuration or distortion of the molecule, brought 
about by close association with some polar catalj^t. Such a change 
0 configuration must take place with the absorption of energy, 
and thus the activated molecules will be in a more higldy energised 
state than the resting molecules. 
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These views are in harmony with those developed by Lowry in 
his work on the electronic theory of valency. In a comparative 
study of the reactions of unsaturated organic compounds (this vol, 
p. 832), he has drawn the conclusion that substances containing 
the double bond usually react as if one of the bonds were a covalence 
and the other an electro valence. On this basis, the formation of 
ethylene dichloride from ethylene and chlorine involves an unsyru- 
metrical instead of a symmetrical process of activation thus ; 
+ — + — 

CH 3 -CH 2 and Cl'CI give CHg-CHa and Cl Cl as an intermediate 
stage, rather than -CHa'CHg-" and 2C1". The chlorine is here 
represented as being broken into two ions instead of two neutral 
atoms, in the disruption which must precede or accompany its 
attachment to the ethylene. The unsym metrical rupture or 
opening out of the double bond of the ethylene gives rise to 
an analogous process of intramolecular ionisation, since the two 
charged atoms are not free but bound. The final interaction between 
the two activated molecules is then reduced to a mere neutralisation 

+ — 

of opposite ions. It differs from the union of Ag wdth Cl mainly 
in that the ions yield covalent bonds on neutralisation instead of 
undissociated ionic pairs. The analogy between the development 
of an electro valence on the one hand and the process of activation 
on the other is so complete as to suggest that the two phenomena 
are identical. 

The view set forth above, that molecular activation is a catalytic 
process of a polar character, is susceptible of direct experimental 
testing in the case of the gaseous reaction of ethylene and bromine, 
which has been'investigated by Stew'art and Edlund (J. Amer. Ckem. 
Soc.j 1923 , 46, 1014). These two authors have shown that (1) 
ethylene and bromine at 0°, when dry, do not react together in the 
gaseous phase, but only on the glass walls of the container, and 
(2y there is no indication of a preliminary gaseous reaction such as 
might be expected if a few of the ethylene and bromine molecules 
w^ere already activated in the gaseous phase. 

So far, these experiments are completely in accord with the 
hypothesis that activation of the ethylene molecule is due to 
polarisation induced in the ethylene molecule by association with 
some polar catalyst ; but they are also capable of being explained 
on a merely physical basis, for example, by adsorption of the two 
gases on the surface of the glass, without reference to the chemical 
character of that surface. 

It is, however, evident that if dry ethylene and bromine could 
be enclosed in a vessel with completely no7i-polar w'alls, it might be 
possible, if the above hypothesis of polar activation is correct, to 
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retard the reaction very greatly, or even to suppress it altogethei*, 
although it is by no means certain that in all cases such a suppression 
could be looked for. The results which are contained in the experi- 
mental section of the paper must be taken as strong confirmatory 
evidence in favour of this hypothesis. It has, for instance, been 
found that on enclosing the dry gases by a vessel the interior of 
which is coated with stearic acid, the reaction proceeds even more 
quickly than when the glass walls are bare, whilst, when parafiin 
wax is substituted for stearic acid, the reaction practically ceases 
to take place. Now the work of Hardy (Fourth British Association 
Report on Colloid Chemistry, 1922, 185. Also Proc. Boy. Soc., 
1922, [il], 86, 610), Harkins {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1917, 39, 354, 541), 
and lingniuir {Met. Chem. Eng., 1916, 15, 468; J. Amer. Ckem. 
Soc., 1917, 39, 1848) has led us to regard the former of these two 
substances as a particularly polar molecule, whilst the paraffins 
constitute probably the best approach to a completely non -polar 
substance. Thus, in spite of their great physical similarity, a stearic 
acid surface brings about the combination of bromine and ethylene, 
whilst a parafiin wax surface does not, and this difference in their 
behaviour can only be attributed to difference of i>olarity in the 
surfaces of the two substances occasioned by the marked chemical 
differences between their molecules. 

Experimental. 

The method of experiment consisted in bringing equiv^alent quanti- 
ties of pure dry ethylene and pure dry bromine, by way of separate 
delivery tubes, into the reaction chamber at 0°, and, after allowing 
the gases to stream through for some minutes, shutting all the stop- 
cocks, and observing the rate of change of pressure in the reaction 
chamber by means of a paraffin manometer. 

The pressure of the bromine was arranged to be less than that of 
the vapour pressure of liquid bromine at the temperature of the 
experiment, and that of the ethylene was made approximately 
equal to that of the bromine, so that the gases were present in the 
reaction chamber as approximately equivalent quantities. This 
was done by diluting the two gas streams with dry air, free from 
carbon dioxide. 

Preparation of the Pure Ethylene. — The ethylene was prepared by 
the action of sulphuric acid on ethyl alcohol, the evolved gas being 
passed through a purification train composed as follows : (1) Empty 
flask immersed in a freezing mixture at — 15°. (2) Woulfe bottle, 

containing water and fitted with a pressure release. (3) Three 
wash-bottles containing concentrated caustic soda solution. (4) A 
3oda-limc tower. (5) A tube cooled by solid carbon dioxide and 
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ether. Twelve litres of the gas were coUeoted and stored in an 

aspirator over dUute caustic „,ed was distihed 

twSe Cm brl"L; and twice from 

in an all-glass apparatus, the “Stilled direoti; 

being collected on each occas on. It was toa^y 

into the saturator m w ic ^ wash-bottles with shortened 

This saturator consisted ot three smau obtain 

latumtom cooled to the temperature at which bromme has a vapour 
pressure equal to the pressure requued. 



Pi. u«, .K. 

of the two-way tap, /, into 6-litre aspirator, *4, 

air stored over caustic soda solution m the t I 

which was calibrated to 50 c.c. n ^ is , aspirator, B, 

be diluted to a known partial pressure. solution. 

«b» ■■ 

The gases in ^ to B could be displaced by way ol 

by running in the caustic soda Chod of connecting Wli 

D, to which both were connected. Th^ m®“° ab- 

A and B to the same aspirator ensured th 

placing the gases was the same for purifying and drying 

from A and B passed through two identical puntymg 
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trains, composed as follows : wash-bottles containing con- 

centrated soda ; wash-bottles containing concentrated sulphuric 
acid; and M,M, U -tubes containing granulated calcium 

chloride; L,L, U-tubes containing soda-lime; long U-tubes 

(each limb being 1 foot in length) containing phosphoric oxide 
sprinkled on glass wool. 

After issuing from the phosphoric oxide drier, iV, the air stream 
from B passed through the bromine saturator, P, cooled by a freezing 
mixture to the requisite temperature. The two gas streams, the 
one consisting of bromine diluted with air to a known partial pressure 
and the other of ethylene equally diluted, now passed through the 
spiral coolers, Q^Qy immersed in the thermostat, P, and in this way 
were brought to the temperature of the thermostat; they then 
finally entered the reaction chamber, 

By by way of the stopcocks X and Y, Fig. 2. 

and, mixing therein, were allowed to 
stream through the apparatus at the 
rate of about 150 c.c. per minute. 

Finally, the stopcocks X and Y were 
rapidly closed, then the exit tube of 
the reaction chamber (not showm in the 
diagram), and the rate of change of 
pressure on the parafiin manometer, 

Uy was recorded every half minute or 
minute. The thermostat was filled 
with a mixture of half ice and half 
water, and kept rapidly stirred by 
means of the stirrer, S. The tempera- 
ture under these conditions never 
departed from 0“ by more than 0*1°. 

In Fig. 2 the reaction chamber is shown in detail. Two of these, 
of about 300 c.c. capacity and identical in size and shape, were 
employed, so that comparative exi>erimcnts with different wall 
coatings could be rapidly carried out under the same conditions. 
The gas streams entered by the tubes C and P by way of the stop- 
cocks X and Yy and the effluent gases passed out at Z. The tube 
A was connected by a paraffin wax- coated tube with the manometer, 
whilst the tube B w^as used for inserting cither liquid paraffin wax 
or other substance with which the walls w ere to be coated. Tlie 
process of coating the walls was carried out a.s follows : the whole 
apparatus was heated at about 60 in an oven, a thistle funnel with 
a narrow stem being inserted through the tube By and passing to 
he interior of the vessel. About 20 grama of clear melted paraffin 
^ax were then run into the vessel, and the whole was vigorously 
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BhaJ^en in order to wet the tubes C and D with wax ; the apparatus 
was then carefully turned round and round as the wax solidified, 
forming a uniform coating on the interior of the vessel; finaUy, the 
tube B was closed with a gas-tight plug of para^ wax. With a 
little practice, vessels could be easily coated in this way with either 
paraffin wax, stearic acid, or cetyl alcohol. The stopcock were 
carefully cleaned to remove any solidified wax, and then lubricated 

with a little vaseline, i- v 

The bromine saturators were immersed in a coolmg bath mam. 
tained by ice and salt at - 15^ At this temperature, bromine has 
a vapour pressure of 23-5 mm. and thus the stream of air contamed 


Fig. 3. 



3 per cent, of bromine vapour by volume. The composition of the 
ethylene-air mixture ivas regulated to 3 per cent, of ethylene y 
volume, and the partial pressures of bromine and ethylene m the 
reaction chamber, when the two gas streams were regulated to equal 
flow rates, were therefore each approximately 23-0/2 = il-5 
of mercury. Complete combination of ethylene and bromme vou 
thus occasion a total fall of pressure of about 23 mm. of mercury 

in the bulb. . ^ i 

In Fig. 3, examples are given of the experimental curves 
when the fall of pressure is plotted against time, whi m 
(in which p = diminution of pressure measured m cm. of p ' 
a: = fraction of total reaction completed, and k - 
reaction coefficient), the data of a number of experiments a g 
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lu which the wails of the reaction vessels consisted of glass, stearic 
acid, paraffin wax, and cetyl alcohol, respectively. The figures 
shown under p in the table are not observed values, but in order to 
efifect economy of space in tabulation were read off from curves (of 
which Fig. 3 is a fair sample), constructed from the experimental 
values. 

Discussion oj Results, 

It will be seen from Fig. 3 that the diminution of pressure ap- 
proaches asymptotically to a maximum value which corresponds 
to the completion of the reaction. If we denote this asymptotic 
value by a, and the diminution of pressure in the vessel at any time, 
^ minutes, after the commencement by p, then it follows that the 
fraction of the ethylene or bromine which has reacted at time t, 
as compared with that present at the commencement, when ^ = 0 

p/2 

is given by a; = smee a equals the sum of the initial partial 

pressures of the two reactants, which were present in equivalent 
quantities. 

Hence, if the reaction follows a bimolecular law, as observed by 
Stewart and Edlund, 

dxidt = A:'(i — = k{a — p)-, wheie k — 2k\ 

whence ^ = 1/t . pja{a — p). 

In the table, z and k have been tabulated beside the corresponding 
values of p, and it will be seen that the relative constancy of k 
confirms the statement of Stewart and Edlund that the reaction 
is bimolecular. 

It is of interest to note that in the case of the paraffin wax surface 
(Fig. 3) the reaction shows an induction period of about one minute 
duration, during which no change of pressure is observed. This 
observation is of importance, as it suggests that 7 io reaction whatever 
takes place at the paraffin surface. The subsequent action may be 
a result of diffusion of the reactants through cracks in the wax to 
the underlying glass surface, since initially a certain time would 
cla^e before the reactants reached the glass, giving rise to the period 
of induction ofc«erved. This explanation is corroborated by the 
observation that in most cases the jagged outline of the mnip 
cracks in the wax was marked by the ethylene bromide formed 
therein, coloured by dissolved bromine. On account of this 
mduction period, the values of the bimolecular velocity coefficient 
loathe paraffin wax reactions have been calculated from the point 
"7 ^ Jiot f = 0, as is the case for the others. Incidentally the 
m action period serves to emphasise the great difference in the 
catalytic activity of the paraffin surface and the other polar surfaces. 
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Thus in the case of the glass surface the reaction is approximately 
half completed at the end of the first minute, whilst the paraffin 
wax reaction has not even commenced.* 

There is one possible source of error in the above experiments 
which has not yet been mentioned, namely, the possibility that the 
coating of the wall may of itself adsorb or react with either the 
bromine or ethylene in quantity, thus causing a “ fictitious ” 
reduction of pressure. This possibility was tested and eliminated 
by a series of blank experiments, in which one only of the reactants 
(ethylene or bromine) was enclosed in the reaction vessel. It was 
found that in no ease was a diminution of pressure observed when 
ethylene alone was enclosed in the reaction vessel. In the case of 
bromine, small reductions were observed both for paraffin wax and 
stearic acid, but these diminutions of pressure were so slow and of 
such an order as not to reduce the reaction coefficients by more than 
1 per cent, in either case. 


Table II. 

Values of biraolecular reaction coefficient when walls 
of reaction vessel are coated with 


Number 
of expt. 

Gloss. 

Stearic acid. 

Paraffin wax. 

Cetyl alcohol. 

1 

0-0587 

0-0 723 

0-0025 

0-0258 

2 

0-0553 

0-0711 

0 00-20 

0-02 ;9 

3 

0-0493 

0-0932 

0-0023 

0*0272 

4 

0-0393 

0-1092 

0-0052 


Mean h ~ 

0-0506 

0-0864 

0-0030 

0-0206 


The most interesting feature of these results is the variation 
in the bimolecular reaction coefficient witli the nature of the inner 
coating of the reaction vessel. Table II, in which the velocity 
coefficients have been collected, shows that insulation of the glass 
surface by the non-polar paraffin wax slows the reaction down to 
about one -seventeenth of its original velocity in the glass vessel, 
whilst a stearic acid coating increases the velocity. A cctyl alcohol 
surface is not so active as either a stearic acid or a glass surface in 
promoting the reaction, but is ten times more effective than a paraffin 
wax surface. It is probable that had the drying of the gases been 
more complete, and the paraffin wax surface free from small cracks 
which admitted the reacting gases to the glass surface beneath, the 

♦ The difference ia really oven more marked, for during tlic time taken to 
close the stopcocks, an appreciable fraction of the reaction is comp etc , 
in the case of the stearic acid, glass, and cetyl alcohol surfaces, and 
measured by the pressure diminution. Thus at f — (t the concentra ion 
ethylene and bromine in contact with the above throe surfaces are 
0*8 times their concentration in contact with the paraffin wax surfac^ 
this is due the higher values of the asymptote a observed m tie 
paraffin wax. 
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reaction velocity in the paraffined vessel would have been even less 
than that observed. To a similar cause mo may attribute the 
variation of the velocity coefficient for a given surface. The vari- 
ation of rate of flow of the gases through the drying train and reaction 
chamber would inevitably affect the state of desiccation of the gases 
and thus cause secondary variation of the bimolecular coefficients 
for different experiments. The mean values of the bimolecular 
velocity coefficient for the four experiments are collected at the 
bottom of Table II, and they place the catalytic efficiency of the 
siufaces investigated in a certain order. It will be observed that 
this order is independent of the particular velocity coefficient 
chosen from the experimental figures to represent the surface, so 
that these variations are only of secondary importance. 

It is thus evident that the velocity coefficient of this reaction is 
a function of the chemical character of the walls of the containing 
vessel, and it should be possible to use the reaction as a measure of the 
polarity of surfaces, by a development of the accuracy of the method 
employed above. Such a comparative study of the polarity of a 
number of different surfaces with reference to their chemical consti- 
tution should yield many interesting results. 

A very simple demonstration of the non -reactivity of dry bromine 
and ethylene gases in contact with a non-polar surface was obtained 
as follows : The two gases, purified, dried, and diluted with air as 
already described, were passed by way of separate paraffin wax- 
coated tubes into a tightly corked paraffined test-tube. Thence 
the gas stream, after slow mixing in the paraffined tube, passed into 
a clean glass test-tube, provided also with an outlet tube. The 
whole system was immersed in an ice-bath. It was found, on 
passing about 2 litres of 4 per cent, bromine-air mixture and 2 
litres of 4 per cent, ethylene-air mixture through the apparatus in 
forty-five minutes, that no ethylene dibromide was formed in the 
paraffined tube (except for a trace where the wax was cracked), 
whilst about 0*25 gram of liquid ethylene dibromide collected at the 
bottom of the glass test-tube. 

The importance of the experimental results recorded in this 
paper is considered to lie in the fact that they provide evidence of 
a new character in favour of the theory that molecular activation 
is not only of a catalytic character, but consists in an induced polaris- 
ation of the reactant molecules by association with some polar 
catalyst, either in the gaseous, surface, or liquid phase. They also 
confirm Lowry’s deduction that molecules of unsaturated com- 
pounds may exist both in a non-polar “ resting form ” and in a 
polar reactive form, and further ^ow that the conversion of the 
former into the latter may be brought about by a polar catalyst, 

6 H** 2 
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This phenomenon is probably purely electrical in character, consist- 
ing simply in the production of an eiectrovaience from a covalence 
by a displacement of one of the electrons constituting the double 
bond, under the action of the electrical field of the catalyst. 

Summary, 

(1) The hypothesis is advanced that molecular activation is at 
any rate partly a catalytic process consisting in the polarising of 
the reactant molecule by association with the molecule of a polar 
catalyst, either in a gaseous, surface, or liquid phase, 

(2) This is supported by the fact that complete desiccation of 
reactants suspends reaction in the great maiority of the cases 
investigated. 

(3) Lowry’s view that the molecules of unsaturated organic 
compounds which are unreactive in their resting form may become 
reactive by developing an electrovalence in the double bond, for 
example, by contact with some polar substance (gaseous or other- 
wise), is a special form of this hypothesis in which the complete 
ionisation of the bond is postulated. 

(4) The hypothesis is tested experimentally by investigation of 
the reaction of ethylene and bromine. It is shown that the dried 
gases practically cease to react when enclosed by “ non-polar ” 
walls of paraflin wax, but that they react rapidly when enclosed by 
a “ polar ” surface of glass, stearie acid, or cetyl alcohol. 

(5) The reactivity of the gases as measured by the bimolecular 
velocity coeJfficient varies with the chemical nature of the enclosing 
surface, being greatest for stearic acid, the substance which may be 
considered the most polar of those investigated. 

(6) On passing dry ethylene and bromine diluted with air through 
a parafiined tube, and then through a glass tube, no ethylene di- 
bromide was observed in the parafihned tube, whilst about 0'3 
gram collected in the glass tube. 

(7) These results are considered as evidence in favour of the con- 
tention that molecular activation is normally associated with a 
process of catalytic polarisation. 

The author is indebted to Professor T. M. Lowry for suggesting 
this problem for research. He wishes to thank him and Lr. E. K. 
Kideal for their sympathetic interest in the course of the work. 
Kid thanks are also due to the Department of Scientific and Industria 
Besearch for a maintenance grant which has made the work possible. 

Depabtmbkt of Physical Chemistby, 

Gambbiooe Univebsity. [Received , ' 
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CCCLIX . — Cadmium Sulphide and the Estimation of 
Cadmium, 

By Alfked Charles Eoerton and Frank Victor Raleigh. 

The observations recorded in this paper were made during some 
work on the vapour pressures of cadmium-zinc alloys, and M^ere 
the outcome of an attempt to obtain a quick method of analysis of 
the alloys by precipitation of cadmium as sulphide. This in turn 
led to some observations of the behaviour of cadmium sulphide. 

So this note divides itself into two sections, analytical, and some 
qualitative observations on cadmium sulphide. 

Analytical. — The two metals are separated by precipitation of 
the cadmium as sulphide under definite conditions. The cadmium 
is estimated as sulphide (containing a fixed quantity of a complex 
salt), and the zinc is precipitated from the filtrate according to the 
usual method. 

Presenius [J. pr. Chem., 1858, 73, 241) advised double precipitation 
of the cadmium in order to remove zinc which may be carried down 
with cadmium sulphide, but when small quantities of zinc are present 
this seems to be unnecessary. It has, indeed, not been found to be 
necessary even when fairly large amounts of zinc are present at the 
dilutions employed in this work (for example, alloy 2). 

The conditions under which satisfactory results are obtained are 
as follows. A solution of about 0-2 gram of the alloy in the least 
quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid is neutralised with 
ammonia, diluted to 100 c.c., and then acidified with 4 c.c. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid in order to give the solution a fixed 
acidity. The solution, heated at 80®, is saturated with hydrogen 
sulphide and the orange-red, granular precipitate of cadmium 
sulphide is collected in a Gooch crucible, washed -well with a definite 
quantity of water, dried at 110 — 120°, and weighed. The filtrate is 
examined for zinc and estimated by the ammonium phosphate 
method. Under these fixed conditions, the composition of the 
cadmium sulphide obtahied appears to be sufficiently constant. 
The method, moreover, is quick, and docs not entail redissolving the 
sulphides or converting to sulphate or phosphate — operations which 
require time and provide opportunity for losses which are important 
when dealing with small quantities. 

If the precipitate so obtained is treated as being pure cadmium 
sulphide, the results would work out from 2 to 3 per cent, too high. 
Treadwell ('* Quantitative Analysis,** 1st edn., p. 151) states that 
cadmium sulphide is not pure, but contains a basic salt, CdS,CdCl 2 . 
The presence of such a salt would account for high results. The 
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amount of chlorine in several samples of precipitated cadmium 
sulphide estimated by means of silver nitrate was : (1) 3*61, (2) 3*46, 
(3) 3*64 per cent. These results serve to show that the percentage 
of chlorine present in the precipitated cadmium sulphide is constant 
when the conditions under which the precipitation is carried out 
are maintained the same. 

A calculation made on the basis that the cadmium sulphide 
contained the salt CdSjCdClg from the above figures showed that 
this salt ought to be present to the extent of 8*16 per cent, of the 
whole. The weight of the precipitate corresponding to 112*4 grams 
of the cadmium would therefore be 147*4 instead of 144*47 for pure 
cadmium sulphide. 

Experiments made with pure cadmium (redistilled in a vacuum 
as a check on the method) gave the following results : 

Weight calculated 

Gram of cadmium ( 147-4 ^ Cd 

taken (TK). Gram of sulphide. Vll2-4/ ' percent, 

0-1094-4 0-14350 0*14350 100*00 

0*10425 0*13686 0*13670 100*11 

0*10820 0*14205 0*1419tf lOOlO 

These figures justify the use of the value adopted for the molecular 
weight of the precipitate, which evidently has a constant com- 
po.sition provided the precipitation is carried out under the same 
conditions. 

The alloys made to the approximate composition given below 
were analysed by the above method with the following results (zinc 
%vas estimated by the phosphate method) : 

Analysis. 

Approximate _ " 


Alloy. 

coinpositioa. 

Cd. 

Zn. 


1 

72 : 28 

71-45 

28-55 

100-00 

2 

60 : 40 

.>9-89 

40 09 

99-98 

3 

SO : 20 

80- IS 

19*97 

100*16 


90 : 10 

f 90*66 

9*86 

100*32 

4 

1 90*75 

8*43 

99‘18 


65 : 35 

f64*76 

34*35 

99*10 


\64*74 

34*63 

99*37 


The values for the zinc \vere not in satisfactory agreement in 
the case of alloys 4 and o, owing to the small quantity of zinc 
present in the solution (about 0*02 gram) ; it will be noted, however, 
that the cadmium results agree w^eli in the two seimratc analyses 
for each of these alloys. 

It follows from the above results that the separation of cadmium 
as sulphide in a 4 per cent, acid solution at the dilution chosen js 
sufficiently complete to make double precipitation unnecessary. 
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The errors which would be so introduced would be greater than 
those due to possible incompleteness of precipitation. 

Cadmium Sulphide . — During the course of this work, certain 
observations were made on cadmium sulphide. Allen, Crenshaw, 
and Merwin (Amer. J. Sci., 1912, 34 , 341) have described similar 
results, so we find, in their work on the Crystalline Forms and 
Genetic Conditions of Zinc, Cadmium, and Mercury Sulphides,” 
but in view of recent work on lead oxide (Glasstonc, T., 1921, 119 , 
1689, 1914) and Applebey and Reid (T., 1922, 121 , 2129), it may be 
of interest to record some of the observations made. 

Cadmium sulphide can be obtained in an orange-red and in a 
yellow form. The yellow form is obtained when a solution of 
cadmium, to which a small quantity (2 c.c. per 100 c.c, of solution) 
of strong hydrochloric acid has been added, is saturated with hydro- 
gen sulphide. The suspended precipitate changes to red on heating 
and turns yellow again on rapid cooling. Under similar conditions, 
the same volume of concentrated sulphuric acid will yield an orange 
precipitate, which deepens colour on heating but returns to the light 
orange shade on cooling. The red form (or orange-red) is obtained 
when the cadmium sulphide is precipitated hot (80“^) from such a 
sulphuric acid solution or one containing twice the volume of 
hydrochloric acid. The yellow is also obtained when alkaline 
sulphides are emplo3^ed in the cold, also from alcoholic solutions. 
If the yellow sulphide is maintained wet in the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide, it becomes orange. 

Follenius first noted this difference of colour of precipitated 
cadmium sulphide, but ascribed it to impurities such as chloride 
and sulphate of cadmium carried domi with tlie sulphide. Buchner 
{Chem. Zig., 1887, 11 , 1087) and Beng {ibid., p. o36; 1891, 15 , 329) 
considered, on the contrary, that cadmium sulphide \sas pure and 
existed in two forms, the yellow and the red, KJobukow (J. pr. 
Ckem., 1889, [ii], 39 , 413) stated that the densities of the two 
modifications were slightly different. The following experiments 
were made to investigate the behaviour of these two varieties of 
cadmium sulphide. 

(1) Analytical results gave the same composition for the red and 
yellow sulphides. 

(2) On heat mg, the dried yellow sulphide changes to the red shade 
and oil cooling it returns to the yellow shade again. On heating 
the red, the colour tends to deepen, but on cooling changes to 
yellow. The change is not monotropic. 

(3) The yellow^ form w^as heated in air on a strip of platinum, 
the resistance of which served to measure the temperature. Tlu 
strip could be viewed under the microscope while heating. Tho 
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sulphide appeared to deepen to orange at 120® and to red between 
3^0® and 340®. Above 400®, the sulphide commenced to decompose 
and blacken. There was no definite transition point marking the 
colour change. 

The particles do not appear, under a high power magnification, 
to alter as to state of aggregation when changmg colour. The 
smaller the aggregates, however, the less their colour seems to 
change. The yellow variety is generally composed of smaller 
particles than the red. 

(4) Examined with a spectroscope, the light reflected from the red 
variety shows absorption of violet and blue and to some extent 
of green light ; that of the yellow reflects more green, hut otherwise 
no difference was observed. 

(5) Bubbed in a mortar, the yellow form goes dark ochre^ 
orange and remains that colour. Examined under the micro- 
scope, the general effect is that the smallest particles this time 
have become the darkest. On heating the rubbed material, it 
darkens and on cooling returns to an ochre-yellow, not a lemon 
yellow, 

(6) Dry cadmium sulphide can be vaporised by heating in a 
vacuum and condenses in the lemon -yellow form, which changes to 
the red on heating. 

Midst the complicated phenomena exhibited by oxides, sulphides, 
etc. which occur in differently coloured varieties, the foIloAving 
properties seem to be in common in those cases which have been 
proved to show poly- or di-morphism. 

(1) Mode of Formation . — ^The more strongly alkaline the solution 
from which the siibstanoe is precipitated, the greater the amount 
of stable form produced. Acid solutions tend to give the unstable 
form. This is the case for lead oxide (Applebcy and Reid, loc.. cit.\ 
Ruer, Z. anorg. Ckem., 1006, 50, 225; and others), for mrrciuy 
sulphides and zinc sulphides (see Allen and Crenshaw, loc. cit.), 
also for mercury oxide, etc. 

(2) Behaviovr iotvards Heat. — When it is heated dry, the stable 
form changes over to unstable, thus red to yellow monoxide, or red 
to yellow mercuric iodide. The transition is often characterised 
by a very small energy change, making observation of a transition 
point difficult. Tlie reverse change is slow even in the case of wiirt- 
zite (ZnS) at 1020® (Allen and Crenshaw). 

(3) Behavi&ur on Crushing . — The unstable forms give the stable 
forms on cnishing. 

Differences of solubility, of density, and of crystalline form are 
apt to lead to erroneous conclusions, unless the different forms are 
obtainable in the pure state. 
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Alongside these definite conclusions we can compare the behaviour 
of cadmium sulphide. 

(1) The yellow form is obtained from alkaline or cold solutions, 
the orange from hot or acid solutions. 

(2) The yellow goes to the orange-red on heating, the reverse 
change talcing place readily on cooling. 

(3) The yellow changes to a dark orange on crushing. 

The first and second observations would lead by analogy to the 
conclusion that the yellow is composed mainly of the stable form and 
the red of the unstable, if such different forms exist. On the other 
hand; the behaviour of the sulphides is akin to the behaviour of lead 
oxide described by Glasstone {loc, ci7.), of mercury oxide by Ostwald 
{Z. fhysikal. Chem., 1900, 34, 495), and of precipitated mercuric 
sulphide by Allen and Crenshaw (loc. ct7.). The colour change is 
ascribed by these workers to difference in state of aggregation, the 
larger particles being generally associated with the deeper colour. 
Allen and Crenshaw’s work and the observations here described 
seem to support the view that size of particle and change of absorp- 
tion of the light with temperature could together account for the 
observed change of colour of cadmium sulphide. The yellow would 
change to red on heating because the general absorption would 
extend further towards the red on rise of temperature. 

There arc difficulties, however, in this view. In each of the other 
cases (PbO, HgO, and probably HgS), definite dimorphism has been 
proved and the colour changes can be ascribed to partial change of 
one form into the other. It is probable enough that changes of 
state of aggregation in the case of the amorphous precipitates 
would affect the colour even granting they are mixtures of two 
definite forms. The evidence, however, is conflicting. Applebey and 
Reid found that the red form of lead monoxide had a smaller particle, 
while Glasstone considered the red form to be larger than the 
yellow particles obtained by crushing, and if the red form of cadmium 
sulphide is produced by agglomeration, the change to the yellow 
colour of lead monoxide cannot be well ascribed to the same cause. 

In the case of cadmium sulphide and mercuric sulphide (below 
325®), the colour is very easily reversed by simply heating and 
cooling, whereas with the pure lead monoxide and mercuric oxide 
(Schoch, Amer. Chem. J., 1003, 29 , 319) the changes are probably 
monotropic, indicating perhaps a different cause for the change of 
colour. 

Allen and Crenshaw found that mercury sulphide became per- 
manently black at 445®, due to a thin coating of the black form (HgS). 
They ascribed change of colour below this temperature to increase of 
light absorption with temperature, but may not this increase be also 
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due to changes within the molecule which imply momentaiy forma- 
tion of the other form? In spite of many unsuccessful efforts to 
prepare a pure crystalline unstable red form of cadmium sulphide 
it seems quite possible that it may be capable of existence. 

Sumimry, 

(1) A constant proportion of cadmium chloride in cadmium 
sulphide obtained under certain conditions of precipitation renders 
possible estimation of cadmium as sulphide, 

(2) Observations on the yellow and red forms of cadmium sulphide 
are discussed. 

Clarendon Laboratory, Oxeord. [Received, August 25th, 1923.] 


CCCLX . — The Vapotir Pressure of Cadmium and its 
Alloys with Zinc, 

By Alfred Charles Egerton and Frank Victor Raleigh. 

Apart from measurements of the vapour pressures of mercury 
amalgams, the effect of one constituent of a binary alloy upon the 
vapour pressure of the other does not appear to have been investi- 
gated quantitatively. This paper is an account of some preliminary 
work undertaken to investigate the mutual influence of metals on 
the properties which determine their vapour pressures. 

In the case of molten alloys, tw'o completely miscible metals 
the molecules of which influence each other in the same way as they 
influence themselves in respect of the domain occupied and the 
forces acting between them, may be expected to obey Raoult’s law, 
the vapour pressure of the mixture being simply dependent on the 
conce^^T^tin p g f the onnstitnonts. If those influences are different 


the vapour pressure ot the mixture being simply dependent on the 

lead to further complication. In some cases, as has been shown by 
Berry {Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 1911, 86, A, 67), the compound itself tnll 
vaporise. If these complications do not enter, then departures 
from Raoult’a law should provide means of determining constants 
which would depend on the mutual forces between the atoms of the 
respective metals. 

In the case of solid eutectics, the change of surface concentration 
would render measurements of vapour pressure very difficult 
Vanstone (T., 1910, 97, 429) showed that the vapour pressure o 
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two miscible solids (camphor and bomeol) followed the ordinary 
mixture law. 

In this work, which follows on that by Egerton on the vapour 
pressure of cadmium, zinc, and mercury (PhiL Mag. 1917 [vi], 33, 
33; 1920, fvi], 39, 1), two metals, namely, cadmium and zinc, were 
used, one of which (zinc) is hardly vaporised at the temperature 
used compared with the other. The experiments carried out on 
pure cadmium agree with the results previously obtained in apparatus 
arranged differently : it has therefore been possible to check again 
the values of the chemical constant. For the alloys, it appears 
that Raoult’s law is obeyed, and it is probable that the interatomic 
forces between the atoms of cadmium and zinc are not very different 
from those between the atoms of cadmium alone. 

Experimental. 

The vapour pressure was measured by the method of effusion 
through a hole into a high vacuum. The apparatus used has 
been described by Egerton {Proc. Rog. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 469). 
The same selenium cell temperature control was employed and the 
average range of temperature variation for experiments 1 — 15 of 
the alloy series was i 0*27°. The iron-const ant an thermo-couple 
was standardised several times during the course of the experiments 
against the standard platinum-platinum-rhodium couple. A 
borosilicate glass tube and a pot of slightly different shape {so as to 
hold about 10 grams of metal) were used instead of the quartz 
tube and small pots. It was necessary to have a fairly large amount 
of alloy, otherwise its composition W'ould change appreciably during 
the experiment. The area of the hole in the lid of the conical-shaped 
pot was measured in the same manner as before, and was about 
1 mm. in diameter. A disk of mica was placed inside, on whicli 
metal deposited which would otherwise have condensed on the upper 
portions of the tube. The deposit had to be analj^sed in order to 
con-ect for the density of the vajxjur, and this disk was necessary 
to prevent loss of metal. The weight of metal vaporised was 
ascertained by W’eighing the pot before and after the experiment, 
as in the work on the vapour pressure of lead, to "which reference 
should be made for other experimental details. 

At the end of the cxi^jcriment, the alloy in the pot was dissolved 
in acid and analysed. Knowing also the composition and the 
''eight of the metal vaporised and deposited in the tube, the com- 
position of the alloy at the beginning of the experiment was calculated. 

' these two values was taken as being the composition 

^ the alloy for that particular experiment. The alloys were made in 
inantities of at least 100 grams at a time from cadmium (99*9 percent. 
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purity) and zinc (99-99 per cent.) by melting the requisite quantity 
of zinc in a graphite crucible and adding the cadmium with 

stimng^ethod employed for estimating the cadmium in the aUoys is 
described in the preceding paper (this vol., p. 3019). Tte approxi. 

mate compositions of the alloys investigated were : ^Cd.lOZn; 
80Cd20Zn; 72Cd,28Zn; 65Cd,35Zn; 60Cd.40Zn. The actual 

compositions are given in the table of results (see Table I). 

(Photomicrographs were made of the vanous alloys showing the 
change of structure with increase in percentage of zinc ) 

Vapour Presmre oj Alhys.-Tbe vapour pressures of the cadmium 
and zinc ahoys have been measured at two temperatures, namely. 
295-1° and 303-7°. It appears that the vapour pressures in the 
molten state obey Eaoult's law. The straight line dravm in the 
graph represents the values to be obtained if Raoult s law held. 


Fia. 1. 



The points obtained by experiment are shown. Raoult’s law is 
obev^ within the error so long as the molten metal is in the base ol 
the pot and the temperature is above that at which a solid con- 
j denosit men the temperature and the composition 

b. i" •'» 

Tn the pot is disturbed and the vapour pressure seems to haie 
Wome near that for the metal with the higher vapour pressure. 
The method is not applicable to the measurement of the vapom 
pressures of solid alloys, as the surface concentration is change 
L the vaporisation of the more easily vaporised componen . 

..n.ot 1, .PPIM I" «“• 

. An alloy containing 60 per cent, of cadmium at 300” so that hj 

BoUd at the above temperatures; an alloy ^ Lorenz anJ 

melts at 293” and remains ^"'^2 “ ,rnd Sandoimi, 19>2’ 

Plumbndge.ii. anorg. CTcm., 19 ,8^ . metals 

78 , 273; Hindrichs, <hd., 100 ,, 65 , 41 ,). me pu ^ ^ 

out from the alloys; no compounds or mixed crj. 
eutectic (82-5 per cent, of cadmium) melts at 203 . 
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The equations are given by Porter (Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1921, 
16, 336) in the form 

logir = logTTo, + log/Xa -f P(1 — 

lOgTT = lOgTTz,, + 10g(l — /Aa) -h P(/la)^ 

where tt is the vapour pressure of the alloy, and -n-oa are the 
vapour pressures of zinc and cadmium at the same temperature, 
is the molecular concentration, and (3 is a constant depending on 
forces of attraction and repulsion between the unlike atoms in the 
alloy. In this case, p = 0 and the expression reduces to that of 
Raoult. 

It is interesting to compare this result with the work that has 
been done on amalgams. Ramsay (T., 1889, 55, 521) first studied 
the vapour pressure of amalgams ; he concluded that ” the atoms 
of metals were identical in solution with the molecule.” He 
observed, however, departures from the law of Raoult, the lowering 
of vapour pressure being sometimes greater and sometimes less 
than expected, Hildebrand and his co-workers (J. Amer, Chem, 
Soc., 1913, 35, 501 ; 1914, 36, 202; 1915, 37, 2452; 1920, 42, 542) 
have measured the deviation from Raoult’s law for many amalgams 
(Au, Bi, Cd, Tl, Zn, Pb, and Sn). In some cases the deviations 
appear to be attributable to association (Zn), sometimes to com- 
pound formation (Cd, Hg), but more often (Pb, Sn) to the causes 
indicated in van Laar’s theory of binary mixtures (Z. physiM. 
Chem., 1910, 72, 723). This theory takes into account the volumes 
occupied by the solute and solvent molecules and the heat change 
on mixing ; Raoult’s law then only holds when molecules of the solute 
can move about in the same way in the solvent as in the solute 
itself and can escape from it as easily. Hildebrand found that only 
in the case of the dilute silver amalgam Raoult’s law accorded with 
the experimental measurements. He considers (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1916, 38, 1452) that the law is only obeyed when the internal 
pressure of the solute is the same as that of the solvent metal. In 
our case, therefore, it would follow that the internal pressure of 
cadmium is much the same as that of zinc at the temperature 
investigated, as is indicated by their compressibilities and expansion 
coefficients at lower temperatures. 

Vapour Pressure of Cadmium. — The results obtained in this work 
for the vapour pressure of cadmium are in general agreement with 
the results previously obtained by Egerton (Phil. Mug.^ 1917> 
[vi], 33, 33). Small quartz pots were used in the first three experi- 
ments. In experiment 4, a large glass pot was used and the resu 
is not in close agreement with the others owing to lack of temper 
ature equilibrium within the pot. 
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It is satisfactory that these measurements in a differently arranged 
apparatus support the results obtained in the work carried out 
at South Kensington in 1914, for the latter observations have been 
used by one of the authors (Phil Mag,, 1920, [vi], 39, 1) and also 
by Heidhausen (Z. Ehktrochem,, 1921, 27, 69) for the calculation 
of the chemical constant of cadmium. It is of importance to have 
confirmation of the theoretical deduction that C = 1*5 logH -f C 
and it was shown in the papers cited that agreement was obtained 
within the experimental error. Since then the results of the careful 
work by Brauno (Z, anorg, Chem,, 1920, 111, 109) on tlie vapour 
pressure and specific heat of molten cadmium and zinc have been 
published, from which he also has calculated their chemical constants. 

Fig. 2. 



Measurements carried out by RuS and Bergdahl (ibid., 1919, 106 , 76) 
appear to be of less value from tlie point of view of consistency ’and 
accuracy. The graph (Fig. 2), reduced from a large-scale plot, 
indicates the measurements which have been made on the vapour 
pressure of cadmium and zinc ; Log P is plotted against the 
reciprocal of the temperature. 

The vapour pressure of the solid plotted in this way is a straight 
me w ich cuts, as it should, the vapour pressure curve of the 
liquid at the melting point, so that the work of Braune on the liquid 

ol^tained by the authors for the 
0 1 . The vapour pressure of cadmium has thus been accurately 

tio*n measured the rate ot evapora- 

PressuTfi surface of cadmium and obtains the ratio of the apparent 

e saturation pressure extrapolated from the measurements by 
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observed over the range 10"^ miu. to 10® miu, aud appears to agree 
with the 

logP == 4“ 6*053 for the solid (Egertou) 

and ^ 

logP = - ~ + 1-28 log 2’,+ 12-282 for the liquid (Braune). 
(atmos.) 

In Table UI are given the values deduced by Heidhausen from 
Egerton’s results, the observed results, and the results calculated 
from the straight linp through the points given by the above e(iua- 
tion; also the comparison of the results obtained by Braune aud 
by Egertou by extrapolation in opposite directions to the melting 
point, 

Table UI 

iiog Fjjinia. 


Temp. 

Heidhausen 

Lgerton 

Egerton 
(calc, from 

Braune 

(extra- 

(abs.). 

(calc.). 

(obs.). 

equation). 

polated). 

421-9“ 

-5*033 

-4-959 

-5-028 


482-6 

-3-279 

-3-276 

-3-272 


513-6 

—2-539 

-2-538 

-2-536 


523-0 

-2*332 

-2-332 

-2-329 


523-5 

-2-129 

-2-118 

-2-129 


545-3 

-1-863 

-1-878 

-1-864 


594-0 
(m, p.). 



-0-983 

-0-971 


The specific heat of cadmium is not known with certainty at very 
low temperatures.* Braune takes the value 147 for ^v, similar to 
the value used by Egertou ; both figures were calculated from Linde- 
mann’s melting-point formula using rather different suppositions. 
Heidhausen gives 172, showing that this figure agrees best with the 
specific heat measurements of Dewar at low temperatures and of 


Liebig. The following table shows iliat his experiments are in very much 
better agreement on the basis of the author’s values than ou that oi tlio extra- 
polated values he assumed to be correct. The omission coefficient becoinea 


urnty ; 



Bennewitz* 

Bennewitz* 

Temp. 

Liebig. 

Egerton. 

198-5“ 

0-42 

0*91 

203-8 

0*39 

0-78 

213-3 

0-36 

1-21 

234-5 

0-65 

MO 

Mean 

0-45 

0*98 


The value obtained for mercury 
was 0*80S. Kuudsen has shown that 
if the metal is perfectly clean the 
coefficient becomes 1, but the slight- 
est trace of impurity (grease, etc.) 
will reduce the value enormously* 


* Recent measurements at low temperatures by Kodebush {J . Amer. C 
<S’oc., 1923, 45 , 1413) confirm those of Dewar and support the liighor v ue e 
adopted by i^idhausen and l^chrodinger. 
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Wiist at higher temperatures. Schrodinger, in a critical survey 
{Physikal. Z., 1919, 20 , 450), from Griffith’s and Ewald’s measure- 
merits deduces a similar figure, 168. 

Chemical Constant of Cadmium.^The following are the values of 
the constant calculated from the experimental data : Egerton 1-65 
Heidhausen 1*52, Braune 1-54,* Theory (3-076— 1-589) = 1-48?! 
Using Eraune’s vapour pressure measurements and the value for pv 
experimentally determined (168), the constant has the low value 1-36 ; 
on the other hand, using the present author’s results, == 26484 
instead of Braune ’s XTm = 26370, and the same value (168) for 
the constant becomes 1-41. Either the experimental value of Pv 
is a little high or X is not quite high enough to obtain exact agree- 
ment— for this, Xq would have to be 27124 cals, and = 26680 
cals., taking the mean (Braune, Egerton) value of prm == 0-105 mm., 

and Cp = /( ~^ ) “f- 1-22 X lO'^T^ . The experimental work which has 


been done on this point clearly demonstrates that C lies between 
1-5 and 1*4 ; in fact, the theoretical figure is well confirmed. 

Chemical Constant of Zinc . — The few measurements made on the 
vapour pressure of zinc (see Fig. 2) during this work were not in 
quite such good agreement with those previously obtained; they 
were all higher to the same extent and the values do not agree so 
weU with Braune’s result. The error is probably a degree or two in 
the temperature measurements. It is unnecessary to discuss these 
further, as the experiments are being repeated. It is important to 
obtain an accurate measure of the vapour pressure of zinc, for the 
uncertainty in the value of the specific heat is less than in the case 
of cadmium. The lino representing the vapour pressure of zinc 
deduced by Heidhausen from Egerton's previous measurements does 
not cut the Braune curve exactly at the melting point ; on the other 
hand the following, logP = - 6997-7/^ + 6-403, agrees more 
closely with the observed results and satisfies Braune’s value at the 
melting point. Both Egerton and Braune took 235 as the value 
of Pe, whereas Heidhausen takes the later value of Nemst, 228. 

1 constant slightly greater. The values calculated 

are 1-23 (Egerton), M08 (Heidhausen), M14 (Braune). If Braune’s 
va ues are combined with the later value of (228), the value 

itt 1*19. The theoretical value, 1-134, lies between these 

last figures. 

Taking into consideration the constant calculated from the 
our pressure of mercury and of argon, the theoretical deduction 


COESW quoted by Braune {he. eil.) which lead to hU figure for the 

of the to add to 1*558 and not 1*54 ; a recalculation, however, 

ara gurea leads to a result, 1*543, confirming his conclusion. 
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of the constant of a monatomic substance is being well supported 
by experiment. 

Summary, 

(1) The vapour pressures of molten cadmium and zinc alloys 
have been measured at two temperatures and Raoult’s law is found 
to rule. 

(2) Measurements of the vapour pressure of cadmium are critically 
studied and the value for the chemical constant of cadmium has 
been confirmed and agrees closely with the theoretical value. 

Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. [Receivtdt August 25#ft, 1923.] 


CCCLXL — Products of the Destructive Distillation 0/ 
Sodium Anthraquinone~\~ and -l-sul'phonates. 

By Arthur George Perkin and William Gawan Sewell. 

In a communication of 1885 (A. G. and W. H. Perkin, T., 47, 
679) it was shown that on dry distillation sodium anthraquinone- 
2-sulphonate yielded anthraquinone, 2 -hydroxy anthraquinone, and 
a sparingly soluble, orange -red compound (compound A), appar- 
ently free from sulphur, to which the formula C2gHi40g w'as assigned, 
This substance, characterised by the magenta colour of its sulphuric 
acid solution, gave anthracene by distillation with zinc dust, and 
by alkali fusion, alizarin. With cold nitric acid [d 1'5), it vas 
oxidised to the colourless substance, which yielded a 

brownish-yellow, crystalline salt with aniline and when fused vrith 
alkali w^as in part converted into alizarin and in part reduced to 
the compound C28H14O6. Oxidation with chromic acid gave the 
compound C28H44O8 or Ci4Hg04, and this also, by alkali fusion, 
gave alizarin. More recently, the suspicion again arose that the 
substance CggHijOg contains sulphur and especially so as it closely 
resembles in properties 2 : 2'-dianthraquinonyl sulphide {D.K.-P. 
255591, 1912). A trace of the original preparation being available, 
it was re-examined, and although by means of bariuTn chloride 
and nitric acid, as on the previous occasion, no sulphur could be 
detected, the sodium nitroprusside test proved it to be present. 
There was therefore little doubt that the compounds designated 
as C28 Hi 406, C28HJ4O7, and C28H44O8 consisted, respectively, of a 
dianthraquinonyl sulphide, C28H14O4S, the sulphoxide, C28Hi4^6^’ 
and the sulphone, C28H 44058, and these formulje are in full agree- 
ment with the many carbon and hydrogen analyses given in t e 
original paper. In the earlier experiments, the “ silver aa , 
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contained in an iron tube, was placed between the bars of an old- 
fashioned grate containing a hot fire, but in the present investig- 
ation a combustion furnace only was available. Curiously enough, 
this slower-heating process gives a distillate much more difficult 
to separate into its constituents than was formerly the case, and 
it has only been possible, after very numerous experiments, to 
obtain the compound CggHj^Og ?, now known to be CggHj^^O^S, 
pure enough to give anal^ical numbers similar to those obtained 
originally. This difficulty, it has been found, is duo to the 
fact that a considerable quantity of the hitherto unknown 
2 : -dianihraquinonyl ether (I) is present, 


CO CO CO CO 



(T-) (IT.) 


and although this substance is even more sparingly soluble than 
the substance C28H14O4S, its marked tendency to form super- 
saturated solutions has rendered its complete separation from the 
latter, by fractional crystallisation, practically impossible. 

Examination showed that this oxide is readily hydrolysed to 
2-hy(iroxyanthraquinone by the action of baryta or weak alkali 
at 180®, and by means of stronger alkali is converted into alizarin. 
This hydrolysis, it was ascertained, takes place less easily in the 
case of the compound C2aHi404S {loc. cit.), and by carefully making 
use of this method of preferential hydrolysis the latter substance 
was eventually obtained free from the oxide, and found to melt 
at 289®. 

The anthraquinone oxides previously described are the 1 : 2'- 
(D.R.-P. 216268, 1909) and the 1 : r-derivative (D.R.-P. 283482, 
1915), the former being prepared from 1-chIoro- and 2-hydroxy, 
anthraquinones, sodium acetate, and copper powder in presence 
of boiling nitrobenzene. 

In preparing the 2 : 2'-derivative from the 2-chloro- and 
2-liydroxy-anthraquinones in a similar way, it was found that a 
much higher temperature is necessary, and the combination is 
9^° using 2-chloroanthraquinone as solvent at 250 — 

260°. 2 : 2'-compound can thus be obtained in good yield 

and IS identical with that present in the distillation products of 

sodium anthraquinone-2.sulphonate. 

sulphide, melting at 289®, corresponds with 
: 2 -compound described in D.R.-P. 255591, 1912, but the 
Dieitmg point is there given as 276—276®. Adopting the method 
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of preparation there recommended, it was, however, ascertain^ 
that the 2 ; 2'-8ulphide (II) in reality melts at 290-5— 291 and ia 
■without doubt, identical with the substance (A) obtain^, as above 
stated, from sodium anthraquinone-2-8ulphonate by istillation. 

From the synthetical 2 : 2’-sulphide, by means of fuming nitric 
acid and chromic acid in presence of acetic acid, the 
SO{Ci 4H702)2> and sulphone, S02(Ci4H70a)2, not hitherto 
described in the literature, were respectively obtain^. 

These compounds were again prepared from the 2 : 2 -sulphide 
obtained from the distillation of sodium anthraquinone-2-sulphonate, 
and they corresponded exactly in their properties with the com- 
pounds and " ” de^rib^ m the former 

communications. Interesting is the fact that the sulphoxide, as 
was originaUy noted, gives a coloured, crystaUine salt with anihne 
and as it has now been found, with allied bases; the o-toluidme 
compound, C28H„OsS,C,H5N, forming lustrous orange-red needles. 
These salts, which are not given by the sulphone and are dMom. 
posed by dilute acid, boiling alcohol, or by heating at 140 and 
above, with regeneration of the sulphoxide, may, it is suggested, 

contain the grouping NHPh-S<Q . 

The sulphone caimot give such compounds because there the 

sulphur is sexavalent. , , . , . ■ 

^ As was fonnerly ascertained, the sulphoxide, on fusion with 
alkali, is in part reduced to the sulphide with the simultanMus 
formation of alizarin, and it has now been found that m certain 
cases it behaves as an oxidising agent ; thus, for example, when i 
is boiled with commercial acetic acid or dimethylan^ne, an almost 
quantitative production of the sulphide occura. ^e 
taelf has now been isolated from the product of the distiUation 
of sodium anthraquinonesulphonate, so that 
by the method given above consists essentially of 2-hydro y 
anthraquinone, 2 : 2'-dianthraquinonyl ether, the 2 : 2 -sulpM , 
the 2 : 2'-sulphoxide, and anthraquinone. The reactions mvoh^ 
in the formation of 2 ; 2’-dianthraquinonyl ether and 4.- 
sulphide during the distillation would appear to consist in t 
friction, i^^he first place, of ^ 

Lthraquinone 2-mercaptan, 2 mols. of the former yielding 

-OH -f OH- -0-, 

and 1 mol. of each, or 2 mols. of the latter, yielding the sulph 


-OH + SH- 
-SH -t- SH- 


-s- 

-S-. 
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Experiment has shown that whilst potassium anthraquinone- 
2-suIphonate on destructive distillation gives some quantity of 
the 2 : 2'-sulphide, the correspontog ammonium and aniline salts 
give, under these conditions, merely anthraquinone. On the other 
hand, the distillate from sodium anthraquinone -1-suIphonate con- 
tains, in addition to anthraquinone, a trace of l-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone, but no 1 i 1 -sulphide is present. This difference between 
the behaviour of the sodium 1- and 2-sulphonates may be due to the 
higher decomposition temperature of the former. Preliminary 
experiments have been made on the preparation of the anthranol 
(III) of 2 : 2'-dianthraquinonyl sulphide, 



and a crystalline acetyl compound, apparently derived from this 
substance, is described in this paper. 

Experimental. 

Commercial sodium anthraquinone -2 -sulphonate in quantities 
of 100 grams, contained in a copper tube welded at one end and 
into the aperture of which was screwed a copper pipe bent at right 
angles, was destructively distilled by means of a combustion 
furnace. The distillate condensed in a large flask averaged 35 per 
cent. 

In the earlier experiments of the present investigation, the 
distillate, freed from 2-hydroxyanthraquinone by means of dilute 
alkali, was extracted repeatedly with boiling acetic acid, 27 frac- 
tions being thus obtained. Fractions 1 to 7 consisted mainly of 
anthraquinone, whereas fractions 8 to 19 formed orange needles, 
uhich melted at about 276° and were soluble in sulphuric acid with 
a magenta coloration. Fractions 11, 12, and 14 contained, re- 
spectively, 5*65, 5’64, and 5*52 per cent, of sulphur, whereas fraction 
18 gave C = 72*67 ; H ~ 3*54 per cent., the latter figures being 
^ry different from those formerly obtained {loc. cit . ; C = 75-25 ; 
H = 3*38 per cent.) for the substance ?. Recrystallisation 

rom pyndiue revealed the presence of two compounds, a mixture 

0 needles and leaflets being thus obtained, the latter being present 
ni much larger amount in the fractions 20 to 27. As fraction 25, 

ich melted at 312°, gave by analysis but 1*96 per cent, of sulphur, 

1 appeared evident that the main constituent therein was free 

om sulphur. A complete separation of these two compounds by 
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this method, however, proved to be impossible and the employ- 
ment of acetic acid and xylene, as solvents, was now studied. 

From 150 grams of the distdlate, 7 grams of 2-hydroxyanthra- 
quinone were removed and subsequently, by seven extractions 
employing in each case 600 c.c. of boiUng acetic acid, 55 grams of 
nearly pure anthraquinone wore obtained. By means of boiling 
xylene the residue was now separated into 6 fractions : 

Coloration 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
(i 


28 grams 
15‘u „ 

13-4 „ 

5-2 

5-0 „ 

1-0 „ 


Non-crystallinc 

Needles 

Needles and leaflets 


M. p. 
266 — 271 ° 
270 
280 
313 
over 315 


Leaflets 


with 

Red magenta 

Magenta 
Red brown 

Yellow brown 


Isolation of 2 : 2' -Dianihraquinonyl Ether . — Fractions 4, 5, and 6 
(11-2 grams) were repeatedly extracted with boiling acetic acid 
until the residue (8-7 grams) melted at 314 — 317°. Finally, after 
numerous crystallisations from pyridine, the product, at first a 
mixture of plates and needles, was obtained as yellow needles 
melting at 326°. These were very sparingly soluble in all solvents 
and dissolved in sulphuric acid with a yollowish-brown coloration 
{Found: C = 77-9; H = 3-51. requires C = 781; 

H = 3-26 per cent.). , , . , 

This compound, suspected to consist of 2 : 2 ‘dianthraquinonyl 
ether (I), was heated under pressure with baryta water at 180- 
200^ for eight hours. The product, diluted with water, on neutral- 
isation deposited dull yellow flocks, which were extracted 
dilute alkali. Addition of baryta water to the extract caused tlie 
deposition of the barium derivative of alizarin, which was removed 
and the filtrate acidified. The yellow precipitate gave an acety 
compound melting at 158", and consisted, without doubt, o 


2-hydroxyanthraquinone. 

After numerous trials, this hitherto unknown compoun 
prepared in bulk as follows : A mixture of 2-chloroanthra(iumone 
(15 grams), 2-hydroxyanthraquinone (7-5 grams), anij 
sodium acetate (6 grams), and copper powder (3 grams) “ 

aUy heated with stirring from 230° to 250—260 
hours. To avoid charring the mass, which must remain g 
of necessity in the fluid condition, the temperature is ^ 
as possible. The dark-coloured product was extracted v i ^ 

to remove 2-chloroanthraquinone, then with water ” . 

sodium salts, and was subsequently freed from . ^24° 

decantation (yield 10 grams or 66 per cent.). 
after repeated crystallisation from pyndine, and was 
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with *2 : 2'-dianthraquinonyl ether isolated from the distillate. 
From dilute pyridine solutions it is deposited in boat-shaped 
crystals, from stronger solutions in pale yellow needles (Found • 
C = 78*24; H = 3*49 per cent.). 

By means of cold nitric acid (d 1*5}, in which it slowly dissolves, 
this oxide yields at least two crystalline nitro -derivatives, one 
sparingly soluble in acetic acid and melting at about 278^ and 
the other more easily soluble and melting at about 290°. 

IsoUUion of 2 : 2' -Dianthraquinonyl Sulphide.—Foi this purpose, 
the xylene fraction 1 referred to above was first employed. From 
this, by repeated crystallisation, employing successively benz- 
aldehyde, dimethylaniline, and acetic acid as solvents, a further 
amount of the dianthraquinonyl ether was yemoved, and 1 gram 
of the more pure sulphide, melting at 284°, isolated. This, how- 
ever, still contained some of the oxide, the complete removal of 
which could only be effected by the action of alkali solution at a 
higher temperature. 

The substance (0*5 gram), rendered colloidal by solution in 
sulphuric acid and reprecipitation with water, was heated in a 
small iron autoclave with caustic soda (7 grams) in water (18 c.c.) 
at 185° for six hours. The product, diluted with water, was 
acidified, filtered, the residue washed with dilute alkali to remove 
alizarin, and finally crystallised from acetic acid. It wns thus 
obtained in lustrous, orange-red needles melting at 289°, and it 
possessed the properties of the compound * described 

in the earlier communication {loc. cit.) (Found : C = 75-14 ■ H == 
3-28; S := 6-68. Calc, for CggHj^O^S, C = 7o-31 ; H = 3-16 • 

S = 7-18 per cent.). ^ 

Further amounts of this substance, evidently 2 : 2'-dianthra- 
quinonyl sulphide (II), w’ere obtained in the same way from the 
xylene fractions 2 and 3 described above. To identify tliis com- 
^und with certainty, 2 : 2 '-dianthraquinonyl sulphide was prepared 
by a modification of the method given in the patent (D.R.-P. 
-■^0371), which proved to be the most suitable for laboratory 

A mixture of 2-chloroanthraquinone (60 grams), potassium 
xazitliate (60 grams), copper powder (1 gram),t and amyl alcohol 
{ c.c.) was heated at the boiling point for sixteen liours with 

being of advantage to add an additional 
grams of 2-chIoroanthraquinone every four hours. After removal 

analyses of this substance given in the former 
t Ti ~ ^ cent. 

^ound to copper powder, not mentioned in the patent, was 

^ ‘^6 nnportant. 
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of uuattaoked 2 -ohloroauthraquinon 6 by means of benzene, the 
residue was repeatedly crystallised from xylene. The product 
(30*8 grams) melted at 290*5 — 291*, and not at 275 — 276*, as is 
stated in the patent (J’ound : C = 75*3 ; H = 3-29 ; S = 7*23. 
Calc, for C 28 H 4 O 4 S, C = 75*31 ; H - 3*16; S = 7*18 per cent.). 

A mixture of this preparation with the sulphide obtained by the 
distillation of sodium anthraquinoue-2'Sulphonate melted at 
290—291*. 

2 ; 2' -DianihraquiTKmyl Sulphoxide. — 2 ; 2'-Dianthraq^uiiiouy 

sulphide was dissolved in cold nitric acid {d 1 * 6 ), and the solution 
poured into water. The colourless product was crystallised first 
by solution in hot aniline, followed by the cautious addition of 
hot alcohol, and finally from acetic acid. It formed small, colour- 
less needles melting at 261*5*, and was identical with a preparation 
obtained in the same manner from the sulphide isolated from the 
(HstiUate (Found : C = 72*9 ; H = 3*1 ; S = 7*06. 
requires C = 72*7 ; H = 3-05 ; S = 6*94 per cent.). 

This compound, evidently the sulphoxide, is that originally 
designated as C 28 HJ 4 O 7 , which, as shown in the former commuiii- 
cation, gave on analysis C = 73*01 ; H = 3*45 per cent. 

By prolonged digestion with boiling commercial acetic acid or 
dimethylaniHne, it is reconverted into the sulphide, which crystallises 
on cooling, and therefore is evidently a powerful oxidising agent. 
By the action of strong aqueous sodium hydroxide at 180— 200^ 
it yields alizarin and the sulphide. 

The o-toluidiTie salt, 02511 ^ 4058 , separated in orange needles 
on addition of benzene to a hot solution of 2 : 2 '-dianthraquinonyl 
sulphoxide in o-toluidine. It was collected and washed with benzene. 
Heated at 140°, it is reconverted into the sulphoxide, and it is 
slowly decomposed by contact with boiling alcohol, or more quickly 
by means of dilute acid. 

To a suspension of 0*4500 gram of the salt in water, a little hydro- 
chloric acid was added and the mixture boiled for five minutes. 
There was thus obtained 0-36o6 gram of sulphoxide or a loss of 
weight of 18*76 per cent., the theoretical loss for 1 mol. of o-tol mdiiie 
being 18*80 per cent. 

The orange-brown aniline salt and pale brown p-ioluidm salt 
decompose, respectively, when heated, at 190* and 150°. 

2 : 2 '-I>ianthraquinonyl sulphoxide is itself present to a 
extent in the distillate from sodium anthi:aquinone- 2 -sulpho“^^®’ 
and was isolated from the xylene fraction 1 , above referred 
This, by solution in hot commercial henzaldehyde, on cooling ^ 
posited crystals of the impure sulphide, which were removed, an 
from the filtrate, on keeping, pale yellow needles separated. 1 
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after recrystallisation, melted at 263“ (Found : C = 72*52 ■ H = 
3*15 per cent.). The identity of this compound with the sulphoxide 
was confirmed by a mixed melting-point determination. As a 
proof of its actual recurrence in the distillate, it was ascertained 
that no conversion of the sulphide into sulphoxide occurs, even 
after a prolonged treatment of the former with boiling commercial 
benzaldehyde. 

2:2'~IHanthraquirwnyMphone.~~ThiH compound, to which the 
formula C 2 gHi 40 g or Cj 4 Hg 04 was originally given (Found : C = 
70*35; H — 3*15 per cent.), is obtained by digesting a solution of 
either the sulphide or sulphoxide in boiling acetic acid with chromic 
acid. The yield is almost quantitative, 2*8 grams of the sulphone 
being produced from the sulphide (2*5 grams), acetic acid (250 c.c.) 
and chromic acid (30 grams). It crystallises from acetic acid in 
colourless needles melting at 303*5“ (Found : C ^ 70*45 ; H = 3-13 * 
S = 6*55. CagHj^OgS requires C = 70-27 ; H = 2*95 * S = 6-71 
per cent.).* The sulphoxide is here the finst product of the oxid- 
ation of the sulphide, and it can be thus prepared by the action 
of a minimum of chromic acid on a very dilute glacial acetic acid 
solution of this substance. 


Reduction of 2 ; 2' ^Dianihraquinonyl Sulphide . the sulphide 
in the colloidal condition was digested with a boiling solution of 
stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid, reduction ensued, but was 
incomplete. By heating, however, the sulphide (1 gram) with 
stannous chloride (10 grams) and hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.) in a 
sealed tube at 140 — 150“ for five hours, a pale yellow product 
resulted. This yielded an acetyl derivative, which crystallised from 
acetone in pale yellow needles melting at 1 9^—205“ (Found : C == 
76*7; H = 4*7. C32H22O4S requires C -= 76*5; H = 4*4 per cent.). 
Ap^rently, therefore, this compound consists of the diacetyl 
derivative of dianthranol-2 : 2'-sulphide (III). 

On the other hand, by reducing the sulphide with aluminium 
lewder and sulphuric acid in the usual manner, and acetylating 
e pro uct in the presence of pyridine, a comi)ound which crystal- 
used in yellow needles was obtained. This gave the same figures 

® = ’’“t possessed^ 

e me mg point. Tho examination of these compounds is 
reserv^ for further study. 

1 : y-DmrMiraquivonyl Sviphide.—'Oih substance, which accord- 


sulphoxide and sulphone by the Carius 
“fer the onerattn >“°Iubl6 matter being invariably present 

sodiuin peroxidft Pw>ce8a finally adopted consisted in the use of 

hoar and aulLel^e^’f “o'!. S«° f°'- 
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ing to tlie literature has hitherto been prepared by the interaction 
of l-chloroanthraquinone with anthraquinone 1 -mercaptan, can be 
mom readily obtained in the laboratory by the xanthate method. 
A mixture of 1-chloroanthxaquinone (4 grams), potassium xanthate 
(4 grams), copper powder (0*5 gram), and amyl alcohol (40 c.c.) was 
boiled for twenty-four hours. After removal of l-chloroanthra- 
quinone, and crystallisation of the residue from pyridine, red 
rectangular prisms melting at 32 1*5® were obtained (yield 2-35 
grams). No melting point of this compound appears in the patent 
(D.R.-P. 274357, 1911), which merely states that it dissolves in 
sulphuric acid with an olive-green colour (Found : C =: 75-54 • 
H = 3-24 ; S - 7-16. Calc, for C 75-31 ; H 3 - 16 ; 

S = 7-18 per cent.). 

1 : V -Dianthraquinonyl sulphoxide is readily obtained from tlio 
1 : T-sulphide by means of nitric acid {d 1-5) and crj^stalHses from 
acetic acid in orange needles melting at 309-5®. It gives a yellow 
coloration with sulphuric acid (Found: C = 72-(>4; H == 31. 
C28H14O5S requires C — 72-69 ; H — 3-05 per cent.). It resembles 
the 2 : 2" -sulphoxide, and gives ^^ith aromatic bases coloured salts. 
The o-toluidine compound forms small, red needles, which at about 
2(X)® become colourless, with evolution of o-toluidine. 

1 : V-Dianthraquinonylmdphone, prepared from the sulphide or 
sulphoxide by means of chromic acid, forms yellow needles melting 
at 321® and is soluble in sulphuric acid with a yellow coloration 
(Found : C == 70-39 ; H 3-08. requires C 70-27; 

H = 2-95 per cent.). 

In the anticipation of obtaining 1 : F-dianthraquinonyl sulphide 
from sodium anthraquinone- 1-sulphonate, 58 grains of the latter 
were destructively distilled and yielded 15 grams of a greenish- 
yellnw product. This consisted of anthraquinone admixed -nith a 
small amount of l-hydroxyanthraquinone, no sulphide being 
present. 

The distillates obtained from both ammonium and aniline anthra- 
quinone-2-sulphonatea (Perkin and Sewell, J. Soc. Che^n. hd., 
1923, 42, 27 t) consist almost entirely of anthraquinone. 

Clothworkebs’ Research Laboratory, 

The University, Leeds. [Received^ October I 2 th, I92o.] 
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CCCLXII. — The Udationshif between Colour and Con- 
stitution in the Nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones, 

By Fbkdeeick Daniel Chattaway and Geoege Roger 
Clemo. 

The brilliant colour of many of the nitro -substituted hydrazones,* 
the existence of a large number in polymorphic modifications, 
and the exceptional beauty of the crystals give to these compounds 
a peculiar interest. Those containing a nitro-group in the ortho- 
or para-position in the aldehyde residue generally have an intense 
red colour, varying from scarlet to garnet-red, the ortho -compound 
as a rule showing a more orange shade than its para-isomeride. 
On the other hand, those containing the nitro-group in the meta- 
position are almost t without exception orange or yellow, for 
example, 


CK— 


CH=: 


CH= 

:N-NH 
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/\q1 
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/\ 
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\/ 
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Cl 


Cl 
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Bright scarlet prisms. Bright yellow prisms. Deep scarlet prisma. 


The scarlet or red colour of these compounds is associated with 
the crystalline state only, since it differs in shade in polymorphic 
modifications and since all the nitrobenzaldehy dehydra zones 
without exception give pure yellow solutions on suflSeient dilution. 

The presence of negative substituents in the hydrazine residue 
s as a rule I vdthout effect on the yellow colour of the ?»-mtro- 
Denzaldehyde compounds, but affects markedly the colour of their 
3rtho- and para-isomerides. 

This influence depends in a striking manner on the position of 
the substituent. Thus, a substituent in the ortho-position causes 
the red colour to become more orange, whilst the presence of two 
substituents in the ortho-position causes the red or scarlet colour 
to disappear, a yellow hydrazone being obtained alike in the ortho-, 
meta-, or para -series. 


Hjdrazonoa containing other substituting groups are generallv colour- 
less or pale yellow. 

t The presence of a nitro-group in the ortho -position of the hydrazine 
'aid to red w-nitrobenzylidene derivatives. Thus, w-nitrobenz- 

^ ^'‘^■’^^trophenylhydrazon© exists in bright scarlet prisms. 

VOL. cxxni. 5 1 
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The following .erie. of 

the general influence of substitution in the hyora 

® xr.AT 


CH=N-NH 


Br 

Dark crirtteon prisms. 
CH=N-NH 

/Nno, 




^ Br 

Bright scarlet prisms. 

CH=N-NH 


CH=N-NH 

/\ A 

1 ;no, 

^ Br 

Orange prisms. 
CH=N*NH 

Jno 


CH= 

/\ 


=N*NH 

/\ 
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Br 

Deep yellow prisms 

CH^ — N-NH 


iNO, 


Br^NBr 


\/ 

Bright orange plates. 

ch==n-nh 
/NnO, Brj^Vi 

k/ \/ 

Br 

Slender yellow prisms. 


iNO, 


Brj^'^jBr 
\/ 


\/ Y 

NOj Br 

Bright crimson prisihs. 

CH=N’NH 

0 0 

NOj Br 

Brick-md prisms. 

CH==N-NH 
Br/Nbr 


Canary-yellow prisma. 
CH=-N-NH 
\ Br,/ >r 

Jno, 


\/ \/ 

NO, 

Bright orange prisms, 

CH=:^N-NH 

0 "<)'■ 
NO, Br 

Bright yellow needles. 


Br 

Bright yellow plates. 

Slender yeiio>v pi.o...... e 

■ 1 au* -TYiop-lrprl pffect of ortho -substitution 
on®tL'c°oToTonhe^c*ryste^^^^^ meta-aubstitution exerts only a slight 
influence. 


Thus 

■CH==N-NH 

^NO, 
s/ 


CH=N-NH 


Y-cQa (>V' 'Yo. ”V 

/'ll ... nri<?a 


/\ 

Oil Jci 
\/ 

Cl 

Brick-red needles. 


CH=:=N'NH 

ciOci 


NO2 

Vermilion-red prisms. 


Cl 

Yellow plates. 

Brick-red needles. . 

All the nitro-suh^ituted benzaldehyd^—s show 

aeteristic and distinctive behaviour towarf 

Speaking generally, i^ben a „|^oholic solution of » i»l'“ 

hydTxide in alcohol is added to -“.c so 
substituted bonzaldehyde XTsBIo" a vivid gt«nY 

ia in the aldehyde residue in the “^‘‘Jp.^ition a bnlh 

the meta-position a bro^, a ^ nitro-group is 

cobalt-blue colour is produced. When 
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hydrazine residue, if it is in the ortho -position a violet, if in the 
meta a brown, and if in the para a magenta colour is produced. 
When alcoholic potash is added to a saturated alcoholic solution 
of a nitrobenzaldehydehydrazone derived from an unsymmetrical 
secondary hydrazine* little or no alteration in colour is produced 
whether the nitro-group occupies an ortho-, meta-, or para-position 
in the aldehyde residue. 

In all cases except where the action of the alcoholic potash has 
been so prolonged as to cause profound decomposition, the hydrazone 
can be recover(xi unchanged from the coloured solution by the 
addition of acid. 

With the primary o-nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones at the ordinary 
temperature, brown or olive -green solutions are often obtained 
which become bright green on warming or increasing the concen- 
tration of alkali, the shade reverting to brown or olive-green on 
cooling or dilution with alcohol. 

With the primary m-nitrobcnzaldehydehydrazones, the brown 
colour produced at the ordinary temperature deepens on warming 
or addition of a large excess of alkali and reverts to the paler shade 
on cooling or dilution with alcohol. 

With the primary p-nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones, the colour 
produced at the ordinary temperature is sometimes green or 
greenish -blue, the intense blue colour only appearing on warming 
or adding a large excess of alkali. 

All these vividly coloured alkaline solutions, whether green, 
browTi, or blue, become pure yellow on sufficient dilution with alcohol, 
the degree of dilution necessary varying with the nature of the 
substituents in the hydrazine residue. 

Generalising from the large number of examples studied, uhen 
the nitro-group is in the aldehyde residue it is necessary for the 
I production of vivid colour not only that the nitro-group should 
occupy the ortho- or para-position with regard to the -CH- group 
[of the aldehyde residue, but also that a hj^drogen atom should be 
ttached to the nitrogen atom contiguous to the cyclic residue of 
he hydrazine,t that is, the hydrazone must be derived from a 
mary hydrazine. When, how’ever, the nitro-group is in the 
lydrazine residue, although it must occupy the ortho- or para- 
wsition with respect to the nitrogen chain, the presence of a hydrogen 

So far, we have not prepared hydrazones from sooondarj" hydrazines 
Koctaining a nitro-group, auch, for example, as NOj(^ 

t The only exceptions which have been encouub*red to this rule are the 
Jtrobenzaldehydehydrasonea derived from 2 : 5-dichloro-(3-n.itrobenzaUle- 
y Thus 2 : S-dichloro-d-nitrobenzaldehydephenylliydrazone gives no 

^ of a green colour with alcoholic potash. 


5r2 
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atom attached to the carhon atom of the chain is not necessary, 
as vivid colours are produced by the o- and p-nitrophenylhydrazones 
derived from ketones such as acetone, acetophenone, benzophenoue 
and cyclohexanone. 

Thus in, say, o-nitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone, 
{o)N02*CeH4-CH:N-NH*CeH6, 

the imino-hydrogen atom is necessary for the production of vivid 
colour, whilst in benzaldehyde-o-nitrophenylhydrazone, 
CgHB-CHIN-NH-CeH^-NOato), 

the methine hydrogen is not necessary for such colour production, 

This is borne out by the behaviour of o- and p-nitrobenzylidene. 
azines, N 02 'CgH 4 *CH;N'N:CH*CgH 4 *N 02 , and of o- and^-nitrobenzyl. 
idoneanils, NOa'CgH^'CHIN'CgHg, not one of which gives any 
marked colour with alcoholic potash. 

A simple explanation of the production of the vivid green, bke, 
or violet colours from the ortho- and para-substituted hydrazones 
by alkalis suggests itself. 

Although a quinonoid configuration is not a necessary condition 
of colour, intense colour is frequently associated with it and it seems 
reasonable to assume that those under discussion are due to the 
presence of such a configuration within the molecule. Highly 
coloured salts, having a quinonoid structure,* are probably produced 
from the tautomeric forms of the nitrohydrazones, for example, 

C6H5'CH:N-NH-C6H4-N02(o) CjHj-CHIN-NICjH^INO-OKW 

Yellow in alcoholic solution. Bright violet-blue. 

C,Hj-CH:N-NH-CjH,-N02(y) C(,Hj-CH:N-N:C5H,:N0-0K(f) 

Yellow in alcoholic solution. Intense magenta -violet. 

Some further alteration in structure appears to be necessiiry 
for the production of the intense green or blue colour by alkalis 
when the nitro-group is in the ortho- or para-position in the aldehyde 
residue, for the assumption of tautomeric change gives no explana- 
tion of the fact that these colours are not given by the similarly 
constituted derivatives of unsym metrical secondary hydrazine* 

It can scarcely be due to an alteration of basicity, since methy 
phenylhydrazine and diphenylhydrazine behave similarly in givm 
hydrazones in which the colour with alkali is suppressed. Tk 
being so, it seems likely that the explanation must be sought j 
the greater mobility of the iraino-hydrogen atom, which migrate 
to the carbon atom of the aldehyde group with the conse^uen 
production of an azo -linking between the nitrogen atoms. 

* The work of Lifschitz 1915 , 48, 1730 ; 1922 , 55, \S]t 
recalled in this connexion. He attributes the intense colour pioducf 
the action of alkalis on such o- and p-nitro-substituted compounds as 
benzyl cyanide and o- and p-nitrodeoxybonzoin to the formation o 
having the quinonoid structure. 
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Thus, for example — 
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Yellow in alcoholic solution. 


CH n:n 

/\:N0-0K Br.^Br 


Bright groen. 

)H — n:n 




Yellow in alcoholic solution. Brilliant cobalt- blue. 

An alternative explanation, postulating the formation of an 
additional ring system on the addition of the alkali in the following 
manner, 


H 


0^ \k 


cannot bo sustained, since on this basis it would be expected that 
the hydrazones derived from, say, o-nitroacetophenone would show 
a similar colour reaction, which they do not, and further, this 
explanation would not account for the colours given by the p-nitro- 
benzylidene compounds. 

An equally simple explanation of the production of a deep brown 
colour by alkalis when a nitro-group is present in the meta-position 
only in either or both residues is not forthcoming. 

It may possibly be due to a kind of salt formation by the addition 
of potassium ethoxide.* Thus, for example, 

CH=N.NH N»NH 

I ] EtOK EtO 

^ !^/.|;no-ok (^J 

Yellow in alooholio solution. Deep brow-n. 

eiiunln colours produced by the action of alcoholic potash upon 

^y beeMtrryeapTai^^ed'^®^'''^ nitrotoluenes 
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Yellow in alcoholic solution. 
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:N NH 

EtO./% 
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Intense brown. 
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The consistent variation of the colours of the cry^als of the 
0 - m- and jj-nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones, and of the effect of 
neirative substituents in the hydrazine residue upon them is not 
so easy to explain, although a theory plausible at first has been 
suggested. The colour of many of the o- and p-nitrobenzaldehyde- 
hydrazones is surprisingly like that of many azo-co mounds. 
If the formulae of such hydrazones are examined, it will be seen 
that an azo-linking between the nitrogens could be brought about 
by the migration of the imino-hydrogen atom . 

NOj-CeH4-CH:N-NHPh -> NO^-CeHi-CHj-NtNPh, 

If such a migration actually took place during the formation 
of these nitro-substituted hydrazones owing to the augment^ 
negative affinity of the o- or p-nitrophenyl group of the aldehyde 
residue for the positive hydrogen atom, the briUiant scarlet cota 

of, say. p-nitrobenzaldehyde-p-chlorophenylhydrazono would be 

accounted for by its having the azo-structure, 


(p)N02'CeH4-CH2-N:N-C6H4Cl(p). 

On this assumption, not only should the benzaldehydehydrazones 
be pale yellow or colourless, as they are, but even in the case of the 
0 - and p-nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones. if sufficient negative 
groups were introduced into the hydrazine residue, these should 
counteract the negative attraction of the o- or p-mtrophen^ poop 
of the aldehyde residue. At first, this explanation s^med 
factory since, although the introduction of one or even two haloge 
Toms in the 2 i 4-positions scarcely altered the scarlet colour d 
the crystals, the introduction of two halogen atoms « ^ - 
positions or of three in the 2 : 4 : 6-positions changed he cotom to 
a yellow scarcely distinguishable from that of the met 
For example, 

(p)N02-C8H4'CH2-N:NPh 

Scarlet. , 

(p)NO,-CeH4-CH,-N:N-OeH4ClW 


CsHs-CHlN-NHPh 
Pale yellow. 




(p)NO,-CeH4-CH2-N:N-C,H3Cl,(2 ; 4) 


Scarlet. 


(pjNOg-CeH^-CHiN-NH'CgHaCy^ ^ ^ • 

2 8 « YeUow. 


6 ) 
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On this basis also, the m-nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones might be 
expected to be yellow, as indeed they are, since the presence of the 
nitro-group in the meta-position would, in accordance with the 
alternate polar theory, lessen the tendency of the methine carbon 
atom to attach an extra hydrogen atom. 


+ 

c— 



This explanation cannot, however, be maintained. If the nega- 
tive nitro-group in the aldehyde residue determined the position 
of the hydrogen atom, it might be expected that, in some cases 
at any rate, the presence of other negative substituenta in place 
of the nitro-group would cause the hydrogen atom similarly to 
wander, with the consequent introduction of the azo-linking and 
production of red or scarlet colour. This, however, is not the case, 
such hydrazones being either colourless or of a very faint yellow 
colour. 

Further evidence against the necessity for assuming that the red 
bydrazones have an azo -structure is furnished by the fact that the 
crystals of o-nitro ben zaldchydephenylmethylhydra zone, 
(o)N02*C6H4*CH:N'NMe*C6H5, 

in which there is no imino -hydrogen atom which could wander — 
are brilliant scarlet. Again, the nitrobenzylidenc derivatives of 
bases like p-aminodimethylaniline closely resemble the nitro- 
benzaldehydehydrazones in colour — the o- and p-nitro-compounds 
being red or scarlet and the w-nitro -compounds yellow’ — which 
shows that red or scarlet colour similar to that of the o- or p-nitro- 
benzaldehyde compounds can be associated with the azomethine 
structure, 

The fact that all the red or scarlet o- and p-nitrobenzaldehyde- 
hydrazones give pure yellow alcoholic solutions on sufficient dilution 
indicates that the colour only appears when the molecules are brought 
into close proximity in the solid state. The colours themselves 
recall the colours of the salts of the nitrophenols, and this suggests 
that they may be due to something analogous to salt formation, 
and that the loss of the scarlet or red colour in the case of the highly 
negatively substituted hydrazones may be owing to the loss of 
positive character by the hydrazine part of the molecule owing 
to the introduced negative substituents, aided perhaps by some 
steric hindrance, preventing a sufficiently near approach of the 
attracting groups. 

An assumption which appears satisfactorily to account for what 
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is observed is that the colour is due to an attraction which acts 
effectively over a limited distance only, between the nitro-group 
of one molecule and the imino-group of another. 

Owing to the configuration of the molecules, when the molecules 
of o- or p-nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones arrange themselves in 
crystals this kind of loose salt formation occurs. When the com- 
pounds are dissolved, this condition exists to some extent in strong 
solutions, hence their red colour. When, however, dilution separates 
the molecules widely, this attraction, or strain, or electronic oscilla- 
tion is so weakened or prevented that no action upon light such as 
that which is exerted by the solid material can take place and the 
clear yellow, which may be termed the molecular colour of these 
compounds, appears. 

The crystal units being built up differently in the polymorphic 
modifications, the relative positions of the acidic and basic groups 
in the crystals would be dissimilar, thus accounting for the different 
colours of the crystals of polymorphic modifications. It must 
be assumed that the position of the nitro-groups in the m-nitro- 
isomerides does not allow the potentially attracting groups to 
approach sufficiently near in the crystals for the condition producing 
the red colour to exist. 

This view seems to be supported by the fact that any configura- 
tion which diminishes sufficiently the basic character of the hydrazine 
residue causes the disappearance of the scarlet or red colour; for 
example, 


R:N-N]VIe R:N‘N-C6H5 RIN-N-CHa-CgHs R:N*N 


/\ 

- - 

/\ 

— a — ■ — a ^ o 

/\ 

CPO 

u 

k/' 

k) 

Scarlet. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 


R = 

[o]NO,-C,H,-CH 



Experimental. 

The nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones are all easily made by mixing 
equivalent amounts of the requisite nitrobenzaldehyde and hydrazine 
in alcoholic solution. Heat is generally evolved and the solid 
hydrazone separates as the alcoholic solution cools, although in 
some cases the reaction has to be completed by heating on the water- 
bath with the addition of a little acetic acid. The nitrobenzaldehy e- 
hydrazones almost alw'ays crystallise well, the crystals 
strong and distinctive colours. Many exist in polymorphic mo 
cations differing markedly in crystalline form and colour. 

Those derived from primary hydrazines are sharply charac ns 
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by the intense green, blue, violet, or brown colours produced by 
the addition of an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide to 
their saturated alcoholic solutions. In a few cases, to develop 
the colour fully it is necessary to add powdered potassium hydroxide. 
Heating also causes the full colour to develop, the shade first pro- 
duced reappearing as the solution cools. In all cases, sufficient 
dilution of these alkaline, coloured solutions with alcohol gives a 
yellow solution. 

On adding slight excess of an acid to the coloured alkaline 
alcoholic solution, the hydrazone is re-formed except in a few cases 
where heating or prolonged action of the alkaline hydroxide causes 
profound decomposition. 

As, in order to study the effect of constitution upon the colour 
changes, many compounds had to be examined before any sort 
of generalisation could be made, it is necessary to describe them 
briefly, and in the following descriptions the name of each 
compound is given first, then in the case of a compound already 
known the reference to the paper where it was first described is 
given. A brief description of the colour and shape of the crystals 
is next given. When the compound exists in polymorphic modifica- 
tions, the labile form is always described first. The colour produced 
by adding a saturated alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide 
to its alcoholic solution is next given, and, finally, any further change 
of colour brought about by heating this coloured solution completes 
the description. 

In the case of compounds not hitherto described, the melting 
point and analytical result are given after the name. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone. 1887, 20, 1343. 

Crimson prisms. Bright green. Unaltered. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone. Ber,, 1884, 17, 2097. 
Bright orange prisms. Deep brovn. Darker shade. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone. Ber., 1887, 20, 1343. 
Dark crimson prisms. Deep greenish-blue. Bright cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-tolylhydrazone. Scarlet prisms. M. p. 
149*5“, Bound: N = 16*6. Calc. N = 16*5. Greenish-brown. 
Bark olive-green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-tolylhydrazone. Reddish -orange prisms. 
M. p. 170®. Found ; N = 16*6. Yellow. Unaltered. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-toIylhydrazone. Scarlet prisms. M. p. 
162®. Found : N = 16*3. Olive-green. Dark olive-green. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-w-tolylhydrazone. Garnet-red, twinned, 
irregular . prisms. M. p. 129*5®. Found : N = 16-4. Greenish- 
brown. Dark olive-green. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde-tn-tolylhydrazone. Bright yellow, six-sided, 

5 1 * 
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flat prisms. M. p. 127-5“. Found : N = 16-5. Orange. Slightly 
browner. 

^-Nitrobenzaldehyde-w-tolylhydrazone. Small, dark cnmson 

needles. M. p. 109°. Found : N = 16-4. Deep olive-green. 
Bright green. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-tolylhydrazone. Long, dark garnet-red 
prisms. M. p. 150-5“. Found : N = 16-7. Dark brown. Dark 
olive-green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-tolylhydrazone. Bright orange-yellow, 

rhombic plates. M. p. 150-5“. Found ; N = 16-6. Pale brown. 
Deep brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-tolylhydrazone. Reddish -orange, six-sided 

plates. M. p. 161-5°. Found : N = 16-5. Dark olive-green. 
Cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-ohlorophenylhydrazone, Bright orange, 

flattened prisms. M. p. 156°. Found: Cl = 12-6. Calc, Cl = 
12-9. Olive-green. Brighter green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-chlorophenylhydrazone. J. pr. 

1907, [ii], 75, 135. Bright yellow prisms. Brown. Very dark 
brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-chlorophenylhydrazone. Long, slender, 

scarlet prisms. M. p. 194“. Found : Cl = 12-6. Bluish-green. 
Deep cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-m-chlorophenylhydrazone. Bright scarlet, 

flattened prisms. M. p. 170“. Found : Cl = 12-7. Dark olive- 
green. Lighter green. 

ni-Nitrobenzaldehyde-m-chlorophenylhydrazone. Small, bngbt 

orange needles. M. p- 134“. Found : Cl = 12-7. Deep brcm 
Darker brown. on,?. 

n-Nitrobenzaldehyde-m-chlorophenylhydrazone. omal , eep 

cnmson prisms. M. p. 147“. Found : Cl = 12-5. Dark bluab- 
green. Deep cobalt-blue. . 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-chlorophenylhydrazone. Dark crimso 

prisms. M. p. 181“. Found : Cl = 12-7. Dark olive-green. 
Clear green . 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-chlorophenylhydrazone^ Bnght orange, 

flattened prisms. M. p. 153“. Found: Cl = 12-8. Pale brown. 
Dark brown. , crimson, 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-chlorophenylhydrazone^ ^ « >.4 OTeen 

rhlbic prisms. M. p. 158“. Found: Cl = 12-7. Bnght g^n 
Indigo-blue. nriffht orange 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-bromophenylhydrazonm g ,j 

prisms. M. p. 158“. Found: Br = 24-9. Calc. 2o-0. bng 
green. Unaltered. 
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ni-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-broniophenylhydrazone. Bright yellow 

needles. M.p. 145-5°. Found : Br = 24-8. Pale brown. Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-bromophenylhydrazone. Bright scarlet 
prisms. M. p. 206°. Pound : Br = 25-2. Bright green. Bright 
cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-ra-bromophenylhydrazone occurs in two 

polymorphic modifications. Labile form slender, scarlet prisms 
Stable form bright crimson, short, six-sided, rhombic prisms 
M.p. 181°. Found: Br = 25-0. Dark olive-green. Clear green.’ 
m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-m-bromophenylhydrazone. Labile form 

slender orange-red prisms. M. p. 124°. Stable form small, bright 
yellow needles. M. p. 128°. Found : Br = 25-2. Pale brown. 
Dark brown. , 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-m-bromophenylhydrazone. Small, crimson 
needles. M. p. 150-5°. Found ; Br = 24-9. Deep grcefi.’ Indigo- 
blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-;>-bromophenylhydrazone. Atii i?. Accad, 

Livceiy 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Bark crimson prisms. Olive-green. 
Clear green. 

7n-Nitrobenzaldehyde-;3-bromophenylhydrazone. Atti i?. Accad. 
Limei, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Reddish-orange prisms. Pale brown. 
Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-bromophenylhydrazone. Atti E. Accad. 
Li-mei, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Bright crimson prisms. Beep- green 
Indigo-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-iodophenylhydrazone. Bright orange 
needles. M. p. 149^ Found : I 34-9. Calc. 24-6. Clear green 
Unchanged. ® 

«i-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-iodophenylhydrazone. J.pr. Chem., 1907, 

[ii], 75, 139. Labile form flat, yellow prisms. Stable form compact’ 
deep oranp prisms. M. p. 171°. Pale brown. Deep clear brown’ 

p-Witrobenzaldehyde-o-iodophenylhydrazone. ^ 

M. p. 203°. Found : I = 34-6. Greenish-blue. 
o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-m-iodophenylhydrazone. 


Bull scarlet prisma. 
Deep cobalt -blue. 
Rosettes of dark 


p. 188°, Found : I = 34-8. Bark olive- 


gamet-red prisms. M. 

Clear green. 

Small, orange 

nNit ^'°“"d:I = 34-5. Bream. Dark brown 

t)rL« ™T^"’®'‘^®’'y‘^®-’”-“‘^ophenylhydrazone. Deep garnet-red 
St blu!’ e-n. Deep 

o-Nitroten^ldehyde-p-iodophenylhydrazone. Annalen, 1888,248, 


5i*2 
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m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-iodophenylhydrazone. Imc, cit Labile 
form slender, orange needles. Stable form short, brilliant scarlet 
prisms. Pale brown. Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p'iodophenylhydrazone. hoc. cit. Bright 
garnet-red prisms. Bright green. Deep cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 ; 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone. Long, bright 
scarlet, rhombic prisms. M. p. 192-5*. Found : Cl = 23-2. Calc 
22-9. Dark olive-green. Unaltered. 

tn-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 ; 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone. Slender 
yellow prisms. M. p. 211-6*. Found: Cl ~ 230. Pale brown! 
Dark brown. 

p -Nitrobenzaldehyde- 2 : 4 - dichlorophenylhydrazone. Labile form 
slender, bright orange needles. Stable form short, brilUant scarlet 
rhombic prisms. M. p. 202*. Found : G = 23-1. Deep greenish- 
blue. Bright cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 5 -dichlorophenylhydrazone. Labile form 
slender, bright orange needles. Stable form short, compact, 
bright orange, rhombic prisms. M. p. 159*. Found : Cl == 22 - 6 . 
Dark olive-green. Unchanged. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 5 -dichlorophenylhydrazone. Bright 

orange plates. M. p. 173-5*. Found ; Cl = 22-6, Pale browTi. 
Deep brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : S-dichlorophenylhydrazone. Bright 

orange plates. M. p. 222*. Found : Cl = 22*4. Deep indigo- 
blue. Unaltered. 

o-NitrobenzaIdehyde-2 : 4-dibromopbenyihydrazone. Atti R. 

Acc€^. Linceiy 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Scarlet prisms. Deep olive- 
green. Unaltered, 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dibromophenylhydrazone. Aiti E. 

Accad. Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76, Deep yellow, flattened prisms. 
Pale brown. Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 ; 4-dibromophcnylhydrazone. Aiti R. 

Accad, Lined, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Brick -red, flattened prisms. 
Gear cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 6-dibromophenylhydrazone. Bright 
orange plates. M. p. 132*. Found : Br — 39-9. Calc. 401. 
Gear bluish green. Rather more blue. 

»i-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 6-dibroraophenylhydrazone. Canary- 
yellow, hair-like prisms. M. p. 128*. Found : Br = 39-8. Pale 
brown. Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 6-dibromophenylhydrazone. 
orange, rhombic prisms. M. p. 148*. Found : Br ~ 40, Clear 
cobalt-blue. Unaltered. , 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-3 : 4-dibromophenyIhydrazone. 
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brownish-crimson needles. M, p. 218°. Found : Br == 40*5. Dark 
olive-green. Unaltered . 

TO-NitrobenzaIdehyde-3 : 4-dibromophenylhydrazone. Small 
reddish-orange plates. M. p. 176°. Found : Br = 40*5. Reddish- 
brown. Darker brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-3 ; 4-dibromophenylhydrazone. Small, dark 
crimson plates. M. p. 241°. Found : Br = 404. Deep indigo- 
blue. Cobalt-blue. 

o.Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-chIoro-4-broraophenylhydrazono. Labile 

form deep orange, hair-like needles. Stable form brilliant scarlet 
six-sided prisms. M. p. 192—193°. Found : Cl = 10-0 ; Br = 22-6! 
Calc., Cl = 10-0, Br = 22-5. Dark olive-green. Unaltered. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-chloro-4-bromophenylhydrazone. Bright 

yellow, slender prisms. M. p. 213°. Found: Cl = 10-1; Br = 
22-7. Pale brown. Clear dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-ch]oro-4-bromophenylhydrazone. Bright 

scarlet, flat prisms. M, p. 196—197°. Found : C[ = 10-1 ; Br = 
22-7. Intense cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-chloro-2-bromophenylhydrazone. Bright 

scarlet, flat prisms. M. p. 203°. Found: Cl = 10-0; Br = 
22*7. Dark oUve-green. Unaltered. 


m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-chloro.2-bromophenylhydrazone. Bright 

yellow, slender prisms. M. p. 201°. Found: Cl = lO-lj Br = 
22*7. Pale brown. Clear dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-chloro-2-bromophenylhydrazone. UbUe 

form bright orange, flattened prisms. Stable form bright scarlet 
six-sided prisms. M. p. 198—199°. Found: Cl =100; Br = 
22-6. Deep cobalt- blue. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 6-trichlorophenylhydrazone. Bright 
yellow, slender, hair-like prisms, M. p. 167°. Found : Cl = 
30*9. Calc. 30*9. Deep greenish-blue. Unaltered. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde.2 : 4 : G-trichlorophenylbydrazone. Labile 
form thin, bright yellow plates. Stable form bright orange-red 

psms. M. p. 159°. Found : Cl = 30-8. Pale brown. Dark 
brown. 


p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 6-trichlorophenylhydrazone. Canary- 
yellow, hair-like prisms. M.p.212». Found ; Cl = 30-9. Brilliant 
cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 


o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-3 : 4 : 5-triohlorophenylhydrazone. 
bnck-red needles. M. p. 273^ Found ; Cl = 30-5 
green. Unaltered. 

^ ' ^-^^richlorophenylliydrazone. Orange- 
ycuow, thin plates. M. p. 275'' "" 

wown. Clear dark brown. 


Small, 
Dark olive- 


Found ; Cl = 30*7. Pale 
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j?-NitrobenzaIdehyde-3 : 4 : 5-trichIorophenylhydrazone. Ver- 
milion-red, slender prisms. M. p. 305 — 308°. Found : Cl ?= 30-8. 
Deep clear cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobonzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 6-tribroinophenylhydrazone. Long, 
slender, pure yellow prisms. M. p. 169-5°. Found : Br = 501. 
Calc. 50-2. Bluish-green. Deeper green. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 6-tribromophenylhydrazone. Bright 
yellow, irregular plates. M. p. 171°. Found : Br — 50-3. Pale 
brown. Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 6-tribromophenylhydrazone. Bright 
yellow, hair-like needles. M. p. 200°. Found ; Br = 49-8. Intense 
cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 5-tribromophenylhydrazone. Pale 
orange, long needles. M.p. 220 — 221°. Found: Br ~ 50-6. Dark 
olive-green. Unaltered. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 5-tribromophenylhydrazono. Bright 
orange-yellow plates. M. p. 251 — 252°. Found : Br =; 50 - 4 , 
Brown. Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaidehyde-2 : 4 : 5-tribromophenyihydrazone. Deep 
orange, slender needles. M. p. 261°. Found ; Br — 50-0. In- 
tense cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

o-NitrobenzaIdehyde-2-chloro-4-methylphenylhydrazone. Bright 
crimson, rhombic plates. M. p. 160°. Found : Cl = 12-0. Calc, 
= 12-2. Dark olive-green. Dark emerald-green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-chloro-4-methylphenylhydrazone. Bright 
orange, flattened prisms. M. p. 174 — 175°. Found : Cl — 11-9. 
Slight brown. Unaltered. 

j?-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-chloro-4-methyIphenylhydrazone. Vivid 
scarlet prisms. M. p. 140°. Found : Cl = 12-1. Deep bluish- 
green. More blue in shade. 

o-Nitroben2aldehydc-4-chloro-2-methylphenyihydrazone. Bright 
crimson, slender prisms. M. p. 184 — 185°. Found : Cl = 12 -. 
Brownish -green. Dark olive-green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-chloro-2-methylphenyIhydrazone. Long, 
orange-yellow plates. M. p. 235 — 236°. Found : Cl = 12-2. Pak 
brown . Unaltered. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-chloro-2-methylphenylhydrazone. Long, 

slender, crimson prisms. M. p. 224°. Found : Cl = U-9- 


green. Bluish-green. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde*4'Lodo-2'methylphenylhydrazone. Labie 

form dark gamet-red needles. Stable form bright crimson, rhoin ic 
prisms. M.p. 179°. Found : I == 33-4. Calc. 33-3. Faint green. 
Clear dark green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-iodo-2-methylphenylhydrazone. Orange 
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needles. M. p. 187-5°. Found : I = 33-3. Unaltered. Slightly 
brown. 

;j*Nitrobenzaldehyde - 4 - iodo - 2 - methylphenylhydrazone. Deep 
gamet-red, irregular plates. M. p. 195°. Found : I = 33-2. 
OUve-green. Bright green. 

O'Nitrohenzaldehyde - 2 ; 6- dibromo - 4 - methylphenylhydrazone. 
Reddish-orange, irregular plates. M. p. 136—137°. Found : 
Br = 38*7. Calc. 38-7. Deep clear green. Darkens. 

W'Nitrobenzaldehyde -2:6- dibromo - 4- methylphenylhydrazone. 
Bright yellow plates. M. p. 141-5°. Found : Br = 38-5. Pale 
brown. Darker brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde -2:6- dibromo - 4 - methylphenylhydrazone. 
Bright orange, hair- like needles. M. p. 186°. Found : Br = 38-7. 
Intense cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 5-trimethyIphenylhydrazone. Dark 
crimson, twinned rhombic prisms. M. p. 141-5°. Found : 
N = 14-8. Calc. 14*8. Dark brown. Olive-g^^n. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 5-trimethylphenylhydrazone. Thin, 
reddish-brown plates. M. p. 171°. Found : N = 14-6. Brownish- 
yellow. Unaltered. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 5-trimethylphenyihydrazone. Dark 
gamet-red, slender prisms. M. p. 179°. Found : N = 14-6. 
Greenish-brown, Dark green, almost black. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-hydroxypheny I hydra zone. Dark purple, 
almost black, slender prisms. M. p. 192 — 193°. Found : N — 16-D 
Calc. 16-3. Deep indigo -blue, changing in a few seconds to pale 
brown and then in a few minutes to a purple shade which becomes 
bluer on heating. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-hydroxyphenylhydrazone. Small, dark 
crimson prisms. M. p. 174—175°. Found : N = 16-2. Dark 
brown. On standing or more rapidly on heating, becomes deep 
indigo-blue. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-hydroxyphenylhydrazone. Dark purple, 
almost black prisms. M. p. 212°. Found: N = 16-0. Brilliant 
deep violet, which soon fades to a dirty brown and then changes 
to a pale indigo-blue, which soon darkens, especially on heating, 
to a deep clear blue which is unaltered on dilution. 

In the three preceding cases, profound decomposition occurs 
on heating, and the original colours are not restored on cooling 
or dilution. 

®’^itrobenzaldehyde-2-methoxyphenylhydrazone. Thin, glisten- 
ing, crimson plates. M. p. 133°. Found : N = 15-3. Calc. 15-5. 
hrown. Brownish-olive-green, 

wi Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-methoxyphenylhydrazone. Labile form 
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reddish-orange, slender prisms. Stable form dark orange-red, stout 
prisms. M. p. 166-5°. Found: N = 16-3. Very pale brown. 
Unaltered. 

®.Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-methoxyphenylhydrazone. Deep cnmson. 

slender prisms. M. p. 161-5°. Found : N = 15-4. Greemsh-brown. 
Olive-green. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-3-methoxyphenylbydrazone. Slender, gar. 

net-red prisms. M.p.l50°. Found: N = 15-5. Brown. Olive-green. 

OT-Nitrobenzaldehyde-3-methoxyphenylhydrazone. Labile form 

deep yellow, slender prisms. Stable form short, stout, deep orange, 
rhombic plates. M. p. 127°. Found: N = 15-4. Brown. Dark 

'^'^p^itrobenzaldehyde-3-mothoxyphenylhydrazone. Slender, bright 

scarlet prisms. M. p. 155°. Found : N = 15-6. Clear green. 
Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-methoxyphenylhydrazone. Long, slender, 

brownish-red prisnjg. M. p. 18^184°. Found: N = 15-2. 
Greenish-brown. Dark olive-green. 

ni-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-methoxyphenylhydrazone. Bright orange, 

rhombic plates. M. p. 130-5°. Found; N = 15-4. Brownish- 
orange. Clear dark brown. 

p.Nltrobenzaldehyde-4-methoxyphenylhydrazone Dark cnmscm, 

six sided, rhombic plates. M. p. 182°. Found : N = 15-4. Dark 
olive-green. Indigo-blue. 

o. Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-carboxyphenylhydrazone. Orange-red 

plates. M. p. 242— 243°. Found : N = 14-8. Calc, 

20 per cent, alcoholic potash, reddish-brown, unaltered; but with 
much stronger alcoholic potash, reddish-brown. Ohve-^een 

ni-Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-oarboxyphenylhycirazone. Pale yellow, 

slender prisms. M. p. 267°. Found : N = 14-9. Unaltered, even 
on heating. ^ ^ a r 

p. Nitrobenzaldehyde-2-carboxyphenylhydrazone. ^ng, slender, 

reddish-orange prisms. M. p. 283-285°. Found: N = 14-8. 
Olive-green. Clear green. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-3-carboxyphenylhydxazone. ^bile tor 

small, brownish-crimson needles. Stable form sho , ^ > 

bright crimson prisms, M. p. 260^^ with decomposition. Found. 

N = 14*7. Greenish-brown. Dark olive-green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-3.carboxyphenylhydrazon^ ® Brownish 

orange needles. M. p. 252°. Found : N = 14-5. Brownisn 

°™Xtrobe'i^Sehyde-3-caTboxyphenylhydrazone. BrigM 

yeUow, six-sided plates. M. p. 272° with decomposition. 

N = 14-8. Clear green. Blue. 
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o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-carboxyphenyIhydrazone, Small, reddish- 
orange prisms. M. p. 276® with decomposition. Found : JN = 14-5. 
Deep olive-green. Unaltered. 

m-Kitrobenzaldehyde-4-carbox3^henylhydrazone. Small, bright 
orange plates, M. p. 278®. Found : N — 14*9. Pale brown. 
Deep brown. 

^-Nitrobenzaldehyde-4-carbox3rphenylhydrazone, Compact, dull 
scarlet prisms. M. p. 285®. Found : N = 14’7. Deep clear green. 
Blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-diphenylylhydrazone. Alii J?. Accad, 

liv/ceii 1911, [v], 20, ii, 579. Dark reddish-brown prisms. I^rk 
greenish-brown. Dark olive-green. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-diphenylylhydrazone. Aui R, Accad. 
Lincei, 1911, [v], 20, ii, 579. Labile form red, irregular nodules. 
Stable form pale yellow plates. Pale brown. Dark brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-diphenylylhydrazone. Atti R, Accad. 

Lincei, 1911, [v], 20, ii, 579. Orange-red, irr^lar plates. Clear 
green. Bright cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-a-naphthylhydrazone. Small, elongated, 
deep crimson plates. M. p. 148°, Found : N = 14-3. Calc. 14*4. 
Greenish-brown. Dark olive-green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-a-naphthylhydrazone. Six-sided, dark 

reddish-orange plates. M. p. 197°. Found : N — 14-5. Pale 

brown. Unaltered. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-a-naphthylhydrazone. Small, dark crim- 
son plates. M. p. 205°. Foimd : N = 14*2. Dark greenish- 
blue, Clear cobalt-blue. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-naphthylhydrazone. Dark red, slender 
prisms. M. p. 208°. Found : N = 14*1, Greenish-brown. Dark 
olive-green. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-IS-naphthylhydrazone. Thin, pale yellow 
plates. M. p. 202°. Found : N = 14*4. Brownish-yellow. Pale 
brown. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-^-naphthylhydrazone. Deep orange, six- 
sided plates. M. p. 232°. Found : N = 14-3. Greenish-blue. 
Beep cobalt-blue. 

The nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones derived from secondary 
hydrazines are prepared similarly to those derived from the primary 
hydrazines and resemble them closely in appearance and general 
behaviour. Their alcoholic solutions, however, are not altered 
in colour when a saturated alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide 
18 added to them, whether the second radical of the hydrazine 
residue is of a positive character such as methyl or benzyl or of a 
negative character such as phenyl. 
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o-Nitrobenzaldehydephenylmethylhydrazone. AtH R, Accad, 

Lincei 1911, [v], 20, ii, 579. Brilliant scarlet, slender prisms. Un. 
altered, even on heating. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehydephenylmethylhydrazone. Atti R. Accad^ 

Lincei, 1911, [v], 20, ii, 579. Bright scarlet, flattened prisms. 
Unaltered even on heating. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehydephenylmethylhydrazone. Atti R. Accad. 

Lincei, 1911, [v], 20, ii, 579. Deep orange, flattened prisms, 
Unaltered even on heating. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehydediphenylhydrazone. AUi R. Accad. Lim\ 

19y, [v], 20, ii, 579. Orange- scarlet prisms. Unaltered even on 
heating. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehydediphenylhydrazone. Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 
1911, [v], 20, ii, 579. Short, compact, pale yellow prisms. Un- 
altered even on heating. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehydediphenylhydrazone, Atti R. Accad. Limi, 
1911, [v], 20, ii, 579, Reddish -orange, irregular plates. Unaltered 
even on heating. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehydebenzylphenylhydrazone. Atti R. Accad. 

Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Bright orange, flattened priams. 
Unaltered even on heating. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehydebenzylphenylhydrazone. Atti R. Accad. 

Uvjcci, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Bright yellow, flattened prisms. Un- 
altered even on heating. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehydebenzylphenylhydrazorie. Atti R. Accad. 

Lincei, 1913, [v], 22, ii, 76. Slender, yellow prisms. Unaltered 
even on heating. 

To decide whether the presence of two groups or only the absence 
of hydrogen attached to nitrogen in the hydrazine residue was the 
cause of the indifference to alcoholic potash of the nitrobenzaldehyde 
secondary hydra zones, the three nitrobenzaldehydecarbazyl- 
hydrazones have been prepared. It is interesting to note that none 
gives a colour with alcoholic potash and that the three isomerides 
are alike yellow in colour. The latter fact lends further support 
to the suggestion that red colour is due to a species of salt formation, 
the carbazyl radicle being only slightly negative in character. 
o-Nitrobenzaldehydecarbazylhydrazone. DuU orange, elongated 

plates. M, p. 149“. Found : N = 13-6. Calc. 13-3. Unaltered 

even on heating. . 

m-Nitrobenzaldehydecarbazylhydrazone. Long, pale yellow 
M. p. 195°. Found : N = 13*5. Unaltered even on heating. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehydecarbazylbydrazone. Long, slender, ye ow 
pri*ms. M. p. 220^ Found : N = 13*6. Unaltered even 
heating. 
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To determine whether the presence of a nitro-group either in 
the aldehyde or hydrazine residue is an essential condition for the 
appearance of marked colour in the crystals or in their alcoholic 
solutions in the presence of alcoholic potash, a number of hydrazones 
containing various other substituents in both residues have been 
prepared. It may be mentioned in support of the suggestion of the 
addition of potassium ethoxide to explain the brown colour produced 
with w-nitrobenzaldehydehydrazones, that a number of hydrazones 
not containing the nitro-group, although not showing any vivid 
green, blue, or violet colour on the addition of alcoholic potash, 
resemble the m-nitro-compounds in giving yellowish-orange solu- 
tions which deepen in shade on heating and again revert to the paler 
shade on cooling. 

o-Chlorobenzaldehyde-o-chlorophenylhydrazone. Slender, colour- 
less prisms. M. p. 121°. Found : Cl = 26-4. Calc. 26-8.' Slight 
yellow. Bright yeUow. 

o-Chlorobenzaldehyde-o-bromophenylhydrazone. Slender, colour- 
less prisms. M. p. 125°. Found: Cl ^ 11-2. Calc. 11-4. Clear 
yellow. Orange. 

o.Chlorobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone. Colourless, 
hair-like needles. M. p. 173°. Found ; Cl = 35-7. Calc. SS-s! 
dear yellow. Orange. 

2 : 4-Dichlorobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone. Colour- 
less, slender needles. M. p. 172°. Found : N = 8-6. Calc. 

8-4. I>eep yellow. Orange. 

2 : 5-Dichlorobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone. Colour- 
less, minute needles. M. p. 150°. Found : N = 8-6. Pale 

yellow. Orange. 

2 : 6.Dichlorobenzaldehyde.2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone. Colour- 
less, long, slender prisms. M. p. 174°. Found : N = 8-5. Bright 
yellow. Orange. 

o-Chlorobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 : 6-trihroraophenylhydrazonc. Colour- 
less, slender prisms. M. p. 150-5°. Found : Br = 51-4. Calc. 
51-1. Clear yellow. Orange. 

o-Chlorobenzaldehyde-4-chloro-2-methylphenylhydrazone. Very 

pale yellow needles. M. p. 150°. Found : N =. 9-9. Calc. 10-0. 
Orange- yellow. Deep orange. 

o-Chlorobenzaldehyde-2-chloro-4-methyIphenylhydrazone. Very 
yellow needles. M, p. 123-5°. Found : Cl -= 25-4. Calc. 
25-4. Deep yellow. Pale orange. 

0 -Chlorobenzaldehy de - 4- iodo - 2 - met by Iphen ylhydrazone . V ery 

pale yeUow, flat plates. M, p. 137°, Found : I = 34-3. Calc, 
34-2. Yellow. Orange. 

o*Chlorobenzaldehyde-4-nitrophenylhydrazone. Bright orange 
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plates. M. p. 249*’. Found : N = 15*0. Calc. 15*2, Intense 
violet. Unaltered. 

2 : 5-I)icliloro-6-nitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone. Deep orange 
prisms. M. p. 153°. Found r N = 13*4. Calc. 13*6. Clear deep 
brown, unaltered on rapidly boiling, but on boiling for a few seconds 
the colour almost disappears. No trace of a green colour is obtained. 

2 : 4-Dichloro-5-nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone. 
Bright yellow, slender prisms. M. p. 237°. Found : N = 112. 
Calc. IM. Reddish-brown. Deepens. 

2 : 5-Dichloro-6-nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydrazone, 
Bright yellow, hair-like prisms. M. p. 211°. Found : N = IM. 
Dark reddish-brown, colourless. No trace of green. 

2 : 6-Dichloro-3-nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dichlorophenylhyclrazone. 
Bright yellow, slender prisms. M. p. 170°. Found : N = IM, 
Reddish-brown. Deeper brown. 

2:6: 6-Trichloro-3-nitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydr- 
azone. Pure yellow, hair-like needles. M. p. 233°. Found : N = 
10*0. Calc. 10-0. Reddish-brown. Colour deepens and then 
disappears. 

2:4- Dichloro -5 - aminobenzaldehyde - 2 : 4-dichlorophenylhydr- 
azone. Slender, colourless prisms. M. p. 190°. Found : N = 12*1. 
Calc. 12-0. Bright yellow. Deep orange, 

A number of hydrazones derived from ketones, and others with 
nitro-groups both in the aldehyde and hydrazine residues, have been 
prepsured to ascertain the effect of these grbups on the colour of 
the crystals and on the colour produced by alcoholic potash. 

Acetone-p-nitrophenylhydrazone. Rer., 1893, 26, 1306, etc. Deep 
brownish-orange plates. Deep bright red. Unaltered. 

Benzaldehyde-o-nitrophenylhydrazone. Ber., 1889, 22, 2803. 

Thin, bright scarlet plates. Slightly violet-blue. Unaltered. 

Benzaldehyde-m-nitrophenylhydrazone. Ber., 1889, 22, 2813- 

Brick-red plates. Dark brown. Unaltered. 

Benzaldehyde-p-nitrophenylhydrazone. Rer,, 1899, 32, 1813. 

Brick-red plates. Intense magenta-violet. Unaltered. 

Acetophenone-o-nitrophenylhydrazone. R. 1905, 24, 37. Bright 
scarlet prisms. Dark greenish-brown. Dull violet. 

Acetophenone-m-nitrophenylhydrazone. Rer., 1889, 22, 2814. 
Dull, brick-red hairs. Clear brown. Dark brown. 

Acetophenone-pipitrophenylbydrazono. Rer., 1899, 32, 181 . 

Brick-red, flat prisms. Deep magenta. Unaltered. 

Benzophenone-o-nitrophenylhydrazone. R. 1905, 24, 37. ng 
scarlet prisms. Dark greenish-brown. Dark blackish-purple. 

Benzophenone-m-nitrophenylhydrazone. R. 1905, 24, ^6. P 
orange, slender prisms. Slight brown. Deepens somew a . 
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Benzophenone-j?-nitrophenylhydrazoue. Ber.^ 1899, 32, 1814. 
Deep yellow, slender prisms. Deep reddish- violet. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-nitrophenylhydrazone. B. 1905, 24 37. 
Bright orange needles. Bright indigo-blue. Unaltered. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-wi-nitrophenylhydrazone. Bull. Soc. chim., 
1899, [iii], 21, 594. Dark claret aggregates. Dark green. Bright 
green. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-nitrophenylhydrazone. R. 1903, 22, 439. 
Bright crimson prisms. Clear bluish- violet. Unaltered. 

w-Nitrobenzaldehyde-o-nitrophenylhydrazone. R. 1905, 24, 37. 
Scarlet prisms. Deep bluish- violet. Unaltered at first, but changes 
to wine red on standing. 

wi-Nitrobenzaldehyde-7W-nitrophenylhydrazone. Bull. Soc. chim., 
1899, [iii], 21, 694. Orange-yellow aggregates. Deep clear brown. 
Unaltered. 

m-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-nitrophenylhydrazone. Ber., 1899, 32, 
1813. Bright orange needles. Intense violet. Unaltered. 

p-Nitrohenzaldehyde-o-nitrophenylhydrazone. R. 1905, 24, 37. 
Bright scarlet needles. Greenish -blue. Indigo-blue and finally a 
wine-red on standing. 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-w-nitrophenylbydrazone. Bull. Soc. chim., 
1899, [iii], 21, 595. Dark brick-red aggregates. Deep cobalt-blue. 
Unaltered, 

p-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-nitrophenyibydrazone. Ber., 1899, 32, 
1813, Scarlet plates. Clear intense cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

2 : 4-Dinitrobenzaldehydephenylhydrazone. Bet., 1902, 35, 1230. 
Dark crimson needles. Intense cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

2 : 4-Dinitrobenzaldehyde-4-nitrophenylhydrazone, Ber., 1902, 
35, 1230. Crimson prisms. Deep greenish-blue. Olive-green and 
then dirty black. 

2 : 4-Dinitrobcnzaldehyde-2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazone. Bright 
yellow, rhombic plates. M. p. 258“". Found : X = 22-2. Calc. 
22*3. Deep cobalt-blue. Unaltered. 

2:4:6- Trinitrobenzaldehyde-2 : 4 - dinitrophenylhydrazone. 
Slender, orange needles. M. p. 208°. Found : N = 23-1. Calc. 
33*3. Brilliant blue, becoming almost at once dirty brownish-red 
and on boiling almost colourless. 

o-Nitrobenzaldehyde-p-sulphophenylhydrazone. Deep crimson, 
slender prisms. Deep green. Unaltered. , 

2 : 4-Dinitrobenzaldehyde-p-sulphophenyIhydrazone. Ber., 1902, 
2705, 2711. Deep brilliant crimson prisms. Brilliant cobalt- 
blue. Unaltered. 

p-Aminomethylaniline, like the hydrazines, reacts readily with 
0 nitrobenzaldehydes with the elimination of water, giving well- 
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crystallised, highly coloured compounds. Their alcoholic solutions 
do not give vivid colours with alcoholic potash, as although there 
is the possibility of quinonoid structure being formed there is no 
imino-hydrogen atom which can wander to the aldehydic methine 
carbon atom. 

o>Nitrobenzylidene-4-methylaminoaniline. Reddish-orange, flat 
prisms. M. p. 118°. Found: N = 16-2. Calc. 16*4. Unaltered 
even on boiling. 

w-Nitrobenzylidene-4-methyIaminoaniline. Bright yellow, hair- 
like needles. M. p. 182°. Found : N ~ 16-3. Unaltered even on 
boiling. 

p-Nitrobenzylidene -4- methylami noaniline. Six-sided, deep purple 
plates. M. p. 203°. Found: N = 16-6. Unaltered even on boiling, 

The Queen’s College, OxFoao. [Received, October 6th, 1923,] 


CCCLXIII . — A Qiuintitative Investigation of the Photo^ 
chemical Interaction of Chlorine and Hydrogen, 

By Muriel Catherine Canning Chapman. 

In a communication to this journal by Chapman and Whiston 
{T., 1919, 115, 1264) on the influence of mass on the interaction 
of hydrogen and chlorine the authors indicated that there was 
a discrepancy between their results and those previously published 
by Bodenstein and Dux (2. yhysikal. Chem,, 1913, 85, 297). The 
latter investigators found that the reaction between equimolecular 
proportions of hydrogen and chlorine was of the second order. Asa 
consequence, the rate of formation of hydrogen chloride should be 
given by the formula 

d[HCl]/d/ - ^-[Cl2r[H2]- (A) 

in which n m ~ 2. 

Chapman and Whiston, however, observed that the value of 
m Ti in the above equation was nearly equal to unity. 

Moreover, experiments by Bodenstein and Dux with mixtures 
containing unequal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen indicated 
that ffi — 0 and w = 2 when the concentration of the hydrogen 
exceeded one -fourth of that of the chlorine. This implies that the 
hydrogen has no inhibitive effect, in contradiction to the results 
obtained by Chajpoan and Underhill (T., 1913, 103, 496), and 
confirmed In some unpublished work by 0, P. Jones. 

Therefore, in two particulars the results of the work done in t is 
laboratory are in disagreement with those of Bodenstein and Du*- 
The first section of this experimental research is chiefly an 
examination of these discrepancies. 
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I have repeated under more favourable conditions the experi- 
ments of Chapman and Whiston, first using, as they did, white 
light as Ml illuminant and later repeating the experiments with 
light which had traversed 18 cm. of chlorme at atmospheric pressure.* 
The results I have obtained are in substantial agreement with 
theirs. My experiments indicated that working with electrolytic 
gas to which a small proportion of oxygen had been added between 
the pressures of half an atmosphere and one atmosphere, the rate 
of chemical change was given roughly by the formula (A), m -f- n 
being in the mean equal to 1-15 and the constant, being, of 
course, inversely proportional to the concentration of the oxygen 
and dependent oii the intensity of the lig ht | 

An attempt was next made to obtain information concerning 
the values of m and n. As already stated, Bodenstein and Dux 
affirm that m is zero for mixtures of chlorine and hydrogen at 
moderately high concentrations. On the other hand, Chapman 
and Underhill assert that m is actually negative, or, in other words, 
that hydrogen acts inhibitively. 

There are two methods of deciding which of these views is the 
correct one. In the first place, n can be determined and m deduced 
from the equation 

w + n = 1-15. 

In the second place, m can be directly determined by a method 
described below which demonstrates at the same time that any 
observed inhibitive effect of the hydrogen cannot be due to 
inhibitors introduced into the actinometer with the hydrogen. 

The mean of several direct determinations of n furnished the 
result n = 1-6, and therefore m must be negative if the relation 
expressed by the above equation is correct. 

The method adopted for directly determining m can be best 
explained by taking as an example one of the experiments per- 
formed. The results of the experiment are tabulated below : 


Pressure in cm, of mercury of 


(1) 

Chlorine. 

Hj^drogen. 

Oxygen. 

Sensitiveness. J 

17-2 

34-8 

6-5 

52 

(2) 

34*1 

34-4 


166 

(3) 

17*5 

17-8 


71 

(4) 

17-3 

35-6 

„ 

51 


^ t Relative rates of formation of hydrogen chloride induced by the same 
Intensity of illumination. '* 

* In all subsequent experiments the actinometer was illuminated by light 
w le had been filtered through a sufficient depth of chlorine to remove most 
0 © rays for which chlorine possesses a high coefficient of absorption. 

T According to Baly and Barker (T.. 1921, 119 , 653), k must not be 
assumed to be proportional to the intensity of the light. 
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The mixture (2) was obtained by adding chlorine to the mixture 
(1). The mixture (3) was obtained from the mixture (2) by expos, 
ing the latter to light until the pressures had faUen by the amounts 
recorded. The mixture (4) was obtained from the mixture (3) 
by the addition of hydrogen. 

Now by comparing row (3) with row (4), it will be seen that 
the result of doubling the concentration of the hydrogen is a 
reduction in sensitiveness of 20 units, and this reduction cannot 
be due to any inhibitor contained in the hydrogen, since the 
mixture (1) has approximately the same composition and the 
same sensitiveness as the mixture (4). 

The values of ft and wi calculated from the numbers given in 
rows (2), (3), and (4) are, respectively, 1*720 and — 0’452, whence 

w + n = 1*268 : 

whereas from the measurements of the sensitiveness of electrolytic 
gas at different pressures it was estimated that 

r» + » = 1*16. 

But as the equation (A) can only hold between limited ranges of 
pressure, an exact correspondence between the two values of 
m n cannot be expected. 

The rest of my work is an attempt to express the rate of reaction 
by a formula which is true for all concentrations of the hydrogen, 
chlorine, and oxygen. 

With this in view, the rate of photochemical change was measured 
when the actinometer contained (a) very little hydrogen, a variable 
but large amount of chlorine, and a constant amount of oxygen, 
(6) very little chlorine, a variable but large amount of hydrogen, 
and a constant amount of oxygen. 

In case (fi). the rate of formation of hydrochloric acid could be 
represented approximately by the equation 

d[nC\]ldt = iki[Ha][Cl2] (i) 

and in case {b) approximately by the equation 

d[HCl]/</i = ijEClF/CHali-' 

in which a: is a fraction less than J. 

Now it will be seen that the equation 

A;i[Hjagr , . . . (iii) 

“2 

reduce* to (i) when [H,] is made very small, and to (ii) when [ClJ 
is madid very small. 
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Moreover, if the concentration of the chlorine is kept constant 
the value of <f[HCl]/cft reaches a maximum value at a definite 
value of [Hj]. 

Adopting the formula (iii) provisionally as giving the rate of 
formation of hydrogen chloride when the concentration of the 
oxygen was constant, I next endeavoured to discover how the 
constants contained in it depended on the concentration of the 
oxygen. A clue to a means of obtaining information on this point 
quickly was furnished by an accidental observation made while 
conducting the previous experiments. In the determinations of 
^the degrees of sensitiveness of mixtures which contained small 
proportions of hydrogen, it was noticed that the values for two 
mixtures which contained different quantities of oxygen, but the 
same quantities of chlorine and hydrogen, in unit volume, were 
not inversely proportional to the respective concentrations of the 
oxygen. The observed difference in the degrees of sensitiveness 
was much less than the calculated difference. 

A further examination of this unexpected result led to the dis- 
covery that, as the proportion of hydrogen is reduced, the rate of 
photochemical combination tends to become independent of the 
concentration of the oxygen, whereas whenever the concentration 
of the hydrogen is moderately large, the sensitiveness is almost 
inversely proportional to the concentration of the oxygen. These 
and the other experimental results can be represented by a formula 
derived from (iii) by the substitution of kJO.] for kJk., that is 
by the formula 

A&1LC12? 

di [cy • • • 

The most important results of this investigation are those which 
demonstrate that oxygen is not an inhibitor unless appreciable 
quantities of hydrogen are present in the mixture, a fact which 
makes it probable that the forms of energy which cause the union 
of the chlorine and the hydrogen are removed from the system, 
or degraded, by the joint agency of the hydrogen and oxygen 

Experimental. 

It is essential that the apparatus and materials used in the 
expenments should be almost entirely free from inhibitive impurities. 

the utmost care is taken to ensure that this is the case, the 
results are untrustworthy. 

In the experiments to be described the pure water used in the 
dl obtained in the following manner : ordinary 

® water in which chlorine had been dissolved was redistilled 
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from a glass retort and then boiled for several hours in a flask on 
to which a reflux condenser had been fused. It was then syphoned 
out into a glass vessel which was only open to the air through two 
narrow tubes, one of which was graduated in c.c. By means of 
this apparatus a measured quantity of purified water which had 
only been in contact with a small volume of enclosed air could be 
introduced into the actinometer. 

Water parepared as above was almost fr^ from inhibitors and 
these could generally be completely removed in the following 
manner. 

The insolation vessel, after the desired quantity of water had' 
been introduced, was filled with sensitive electrolytic gas. It was 
illuminated for two minutes and then shaken until the index 
remained stationary. This was repeated until the amount of hydro- 
chloric acid formed during the two minutes’ illumination was 
constant, and, in order to be quite certain that all the inhibitors 
had thus been removed from the solution, another reading was 
taken after the insolation vessel had been kept in the dark for 
twelve hours. A fall in the degree of sensitiveness after this period 
was seldom observed. It may be remarked that even in the freshly 
filled insolation vessel combination started instantly on exposure 
to light. 

In the experiments to be described, whenever possible, each 
important measurement was made twice over in order to test for 
destructible inhibit ive impurities, the presence of which would 
have been indicated by the second measure of the sensitiveness 
being greater than the first.* This test is the only trustworthy 
method of detecting a small “ induction period,” for since in a 
Bunsen and Roscoe actinometer the formation of hydrochloric 
acid reduces, for the time, the pressure of the water vapour in the 
actinometer, the apparent rate of combination is at first rapid 
and then falls off gradually, and it is therefore not possible to 
detect a slight increase in sensitiveness during a single observation. 

An expansion when the mixture is first exposed to light does 
not prove the absence of any “ induction period ” ; it only shows 
that combination commences immediately, that is, that the 

induction period ” is not pronounced. 

The experiments of which the results are given below, under 
series 1, were conducted in a similar manner to those of Chapman 
and Whiston, and the apparatus used did not differ essentially 
from theirs. 


• In the few exceptional caaee in which the above test for purity was 
satiafactory. mention wiU be made of the fact in recording the results 
expehmentfl. 
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The rate of combination of electrolytic gas to which a little 
had been added wa^ measured at pressures of one atmosphere 
and of half an atmosphere. 

A source of error in the investigation of Chapman and Whiston 
was the presence of 5 c.c. of water in the insolation vessel, for since 
the concentration of a saturated aqueous solution of chlorine 
increases with the partial pressure of the gas, a small error was 
occasioned by chlorine being withdrawn from solution when the 
pressure was reduced. 

In order to diminish this error in my experiments, only 2 c.c. 
of water were introduced into the insolation vessel. The volume 
of the latter was 120 c.c. and its diameter 2-8 cm. It was fixed 
in a vertical position. Owing to its length, its vertical position, 
and to the amount of liquid contained in it being small, its contents 
could not be rapidly brought into equilibrium by shaking. In 
fact, at each measurement twenty-four hours had to elapse before 
the final reading could be taken. 

The rate of combination was measured by a vertical capillaiy 
manometer filled with water, as in the subsequent experiments. 
In some of the experiments a light filter was used. This was a 
glass globe, about 18 cm. in diameter, filled with chlorine. The 
same light filter was used in moat of the subsequent experiments. 

The results obtained are tabulated below. It will be seen that they 
are in substantial agreement with those of Chapman and Whiston, 
and indicate that, when the correction is made for the change in 
pressure of the oxygen, the order of the reaction approximates 
very much more closely to the first than to the second. 


Series (1). 


(A) Experiments with white light. 


No. of 


Sensi ti veneaa 

Sensitiveness 

Percentage 

at one 

at half an 

expt. 

of oxygen. 

atmosphere. 

atmosphere. 

1 

1-00 

89-5 

78-5 

2 

0‘50 

1770 

163 0 

3 

0>80 

1720 

161-0 

4 

1*00 

163-0 

161*0 


Light used. 

Osram lamp. 

Tungsten lamp at dis- 
tance of 37 cm. 
Tvmgsten lamp at dis- 
tance of 33 cm. 


(B) Experiments with filtered light. 


No, of 

Percentage 

Sensitiveness 
at one 

Sensitiveness 
at half an 

expt. 

of oxygen. 

atmosphere. 

atmosphere. 

5 (a) 

unknown 

118 

94 

6(6) 

0-50 

168 

160 

6 (c) 

0-25 

331 

320 
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In these, and in all experiments subsequently described, the 
intensity of illumination was not necessarily the same if the numbere 
assigned to the experiments are different. When, however, care 
was taken to maintain the intensity of the light constant by keep, 
ing the lamp and light filter in exactly the same position during 
a series of experiments, the separate experiments of the series are 
designated by the same numeral with different index letters. Thus 
in the experiments 5a, 56, and 5c, of which the results are recorded 
above, the intensity of illumination was maintained as constant 
as the method of illumination permitted. 

All subsequent experiments were conducted with the form of 
apparatus shown in the figure. The gases could be separately 
introduced into the actinometer and the effect of altering their 
relative concentrations could be investigated. 

The hydrogen and chlorine were generated in the electrolytic 
ceU, Cy a U-tube filled with pure hydrochloric acid. Iridium 
electrodes were used. The gases passed separately through the 
wash-bottles, E and Fy and entered two wide tubes, a and b, which 
had been tightly packed with glass wool. By means of a tem- 
porary furnace these tubes were kept at a temperature of 270“. 
Thus the gases were heated for some time before entering the 
actinometer. This was done in order to destroy any nitrogen 
chloride in the gases and to remove any chlorine which might be 
present in the hydrogen.* The tubes were fixed in a sloping posi- 
tion in order that they might be easily cleaned with chromic acid 
in situ. 

The insolation vessel, ri, immersed in the thermostat, Hy was 
of such a design that its contents could rapidly be brought to 
equilibrium. It was fixed in a horizontal position by the long 
capillary tubes, through which the gases were introduced and 
withdrawn, and contained 6 c.c. of pure water, which was spread 
in a shallow layer over its lower surface. Owing to its mode of 
suspension (which admitted of its being shaken) and to its horizontal 
position, equilibrium could be attained with the desired rapidity. 

Combination was indicated by the movement of the water in 
the tube, K, which was connected through the tap to the 
water reservoir, R. The reservoir could be connected by the three- 

* The aenaitiveneaa of the gas, which had been heated aa described above, 
was measured, and the percentage of oxygen, contained in it estimated to 
be about 0-02. It was thus evident that no appreciable amount of oxjgeii 
was formed by the interaction of chlorine and water vapour in the hot tube. 
By allowing some of the hydrogen which escaped at the tap to 
through potassium iodide solution, a rough estimation was mado of t o 
chlorine which remained in it. The percentage of chlorine was found to 
be about 0-20. 
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way tap both with the bottle, B, immersed in the thermostat, 
which served to keep the pressure in the reservoir constant during 
an experiment, and with the large bottle, B\ outside the thermo- 
stat, in which the pressure could be adjusted to any desired value. 


Fra. 1. 



rhe pressure in the insolation vessel could be measured by 
the reservoir into connexion with the bottle B* (the 
necessary adjustment of pressure in B' being, of course, made), 
^be pressure in on a mercury manometer, 
he fall of pressure due to combination, measured by the move- 
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ment of the water in K, was accompanied, of course, by a slight 
decrease in volume. In order to make a correction for this, a 
small U-tube, 0 , containing water was introduced between the 
reservoir and the bottle B. After equilibrium had been attained, 
the tap 7^12 ^as closed and the water index drawn down to its 
original position. The change of pressure at constant volume was 
then measured by the difference in level of the water on each side 
of the tap 

None of the taps or ground glass joints with which the gases 
came into contact before entering the insolation vessel was lubri- 
cated. Taps lubricated with grease and with metaphosphoric acid 
were tried and had to be abandoned ; the former because grease 
was liable to be washed into the insolation vessel and render its 
inner surface dirty, and the latter because metaphosphoric acid 
sometimes contains ammonia. 

In order to prevent any leakage of gas through the taps and 
Tiq when the pressure in the actinometer was low without resorting 
to the use of lubricants, the procedure described below was adopted. 
The long tube leading from the T-piece, J, was fitted into a rubber 
stopper on to which a glass pipe, P, fitted tightly. The pipe, P, 
was connected by a long tube, L, to the bottle By reducing 
the pressure in to a value a little below that in the actinometer, 
and opening the taps Tg, 7 \o» insolation vessel 

could be drawn up the capillary tube to any desired position, and 
kept there, after closing the taps, while an experiment was being 
made. 

When the gas from the cell was not entering the actinometer, 
it was allowed to escape through the water in the cylinder, D. 
While the actinometer was being filled care was taken that the 
water in D should be only slightly sucked up the long tubes which 
dipped into it. It was thereby ensured that the pressure in the 
apparatus outside the actinometer never fell below that of the 
atmosphere. The actinometer could be exhausted with the pump 
through the tap 

Before introducing any gas into the actinometer, the tuDes 
immediately outside the tap up to the tap Tg were evacuated 
and filled with the required gas several times in order to be certaui 
that air which might have diffused through the tap Tj ha een 


removed. 

Small measured quantities of gas were introduced m the followmg 
way. The three-way tap, was turned so that the 
was connected with the bottle B. Then the reading on the wate 
index was taken and gas admitted until the 
previously estimated amount. Then the water in e 
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vessel was drawn back to its previous position — generally to a 
fixed mark just beyond tap — and the final reading taken. This 
gave the partial pressure of the gas introduced (after corrections 
for the changes in volume occasioned by bringing the index liquid 
to the fixed reading on the scale had been made) in cm. of water. 
All readings of pressure on the mercury manometer were taken 
with the water in the insolation vessel drawn up to a fixed position, 
and with the water in iT at a fixed reading on the scale. 

In all the experiments recorded, the current of the lighting 
circuit was measured on an ammeter with a wide scale, and w^as 
kept constant with a variable resistance worked by hand. 

The thermostat was heated by electrolysing i\74 -sulphuric acid 
solution in the annular space between two glass tubes. This 
method of heating is very convenient for photochemical experi- 
ments, since no light is produced by it. The temperature of the 
thermostat was kept constant in the usual way by means of an 
electric thermo -regulator. 

Series (2).— Experiments showing the effect of altering the con- 
centration of the chlorine alone in mixtures in w^hich the con- 
centrations both of the chlorine and of the hydrogen were moderately 
great. Filtered light was used. 


Pressure in cm, of mercury of 



cq. 

\ 

0,. 

Relative degrees 
of sensitivenesa. 

25*0 

20*0 

unknown 

69 

24*6 

39*0 


201 

24*7 

22 1 

0*45 

252 

24-2 

39-0 


630 


Series (3).— Experiments showing the effect of altering the con- 
centration of the chlorine alone, and also of altering the concen- 
tration of the hydrogen alone in mixtures in w^hich the concentrations 
both of the chlorine and of the hydrogen were moderately great. 

In the three following experiments the second mixture was 
obtained by adding chlorine to the first, after the sensitiveness 
of the latter had been measured. The third mixture was obtained 
by exposing the second mixture to light until the pressure of the 
chlorine had been reduced to approximately its original value, and 
the fourth mixture was obtained from this by adding hydrogen 
until the pressure of this gas also was at its original value. 

Since the experiments were conducted in such a way that the 
composition of the final mixture was approximately the same as 
original mixture, and as the degrees of sensitiveness 
th f mixtures proved to be nearly the same, it is obvious 

a he marked fall in sensitiveness occasioned by the addition of 
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hydrogen was not due to the presence of oxygen (or other impuntyj 
in the added gas. Li this series of experiments filtered light ^35 
used. 


Pressure in cm, of mercury of 


No. Of 




^ 

Relative degrees 

expt. 

H,. 

Cl,. 

0,. 

of sensitiveness. 

1 

27-2 

20-3 

00 

110 


26-8 

40-8 


344 


7-4 

21-4 


150 


26-9 

2M 


103 

2 

271 

20-4 

0-6 

118* 


25-5 

39*3 


390 


6-7 

20-5 

11 

185 


26-4 

19-8 

>, 

103 

3 

34-8 

17-2 

0-5 

62t 


34-4 

34-1 


106 


17-8 

17-5 


71 


35-6 

17-3 

,, 

51 


* In this experiment, consecutive moasuromenta of the degrees of sensi. 
tiveness were in bad agreement, indicating the presence of destructible 
inhibitive impurities in the insolation vessel of the actinometer. The figures 
in column 4 are therefore not entirely to be relied on. In the experimenta 
1 and 3, however, I obtained no indication of the presence of inhibitive 
impurities when the same test was applied. 

t The light was filtered through a greater column of chlorine, ita intensity 
being thereby reduced. 

It will be seen from the experimental results included under 
series (2) and series (3) that doubling the concentration of the 
chlorine in mixtures in which the partial pressures of the chlorine 
and the hydrogen lie roughly between J and J an atmosphere 
causes the rate of combination to become about 3*2 times as great. 
The experimental results included under series (3) demonstrate, as 
we have already stated, the inhibitive effect of hydrogen. 

Series (4). — Experiments showing the effect of altering the con- 
centration of the chlorine in mixtures containing a small proportion 
of hydrogen. Filtered light was used. 


No. of 

Pressure in 

cm. of 

mercury of 

Relative 

Ratio of the 
two values 

■ 

— . .. 

degrees of 

of the 

expt. 

H,. 

Cl,. 


sonsitiveneas. 

aonsitivenoss, 

1( a ) 

9-85 

25-32 

0*50 

36*5 


if>) 

9*55 

50-35 


107*0 

293 

2(a) 

4-90 

29*80 

0*45 

64*0 


ib) 

4-54 

59-15 


162*0 

2-47 

3(a) 

2 41 

29-90 

0-30 

64*5 


ib) 

2-44 

59-80 


140*0 

2 17 

^(«) 

211 

29*67 

0-60 

48-0 


» (fc) 

2-10 

54-70 


99*5 

2-07 

5 (a) 

0*80 

26-27 

0*70 

26-25 

2-15 

( 6 ) 

0-78 

54*47 

,, 

56-5 
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I It will be seen that as the pressure of the hydrogen is reduced 
the sensitiveness of the mixture becomes more nearly Dronortional 
to the concentration of the chlorine. J I nai 

Series (5).-Experiments showing the effect of alterine the 
ionoentration of the hydrogen in mixtures in which the con 
^ntration of the hydrogen is smaU and that of the chlorine 
appreciable. 

The experiments were performed in the following wav The 
Molation vessel contammg the given mixture was expLed to 
ight for a definite period of time (generally ten minutes), a^nd after 
ts contents had been brought to equilibrium in the manner already 
escribed a readmg of the fall in pressure was taken. From thk 
eadmg the constant, k, in the last column of the following tables 
.as calculated. The same operation was then performed succes- 
ively until the pressure of the hydrogen had become so small 
lat It was no longer practicable to make measurements of the 
mount of combmation with a sufficient degree of accuracy to furnish 
-ustworthy values of the constant k. After the last mLurement 

I t “eolation vessel was expo.sed to an intense 

kite Ijght for at least twelve hours in order to remove the whdl 
the hydrogen. The final reading taken after this exposure was 
I cheek on the accuracy of the figures given for the hydrogen 
ontemed m the insolation vessel towards the end of the^expfri- 

It is obvious that, owing to the necessarily small magnitude of 
he measurements taken at the end of each experiment, elc ptl„a 
re had to be taken to perform all the operltions involved S 
he utmost degree of accuracy. I'uivea with 

rSsures to iLht n successive 

posures to light, and the numbers in the column headed I the 

> al exposure to light in minutes. The “ constant ’ Tt the I t 
d[HCl]/dt = I:[H2][C1j], 

■- more precisely, in accordance with the equation 




t(c~h) 


\ ’og: 


2h 
10 oV" 


c 

I' 


.droBTO'arthe^tT"’- pressure.s of the chlorine and 

VOL. cxxiii ^ exposure, and t the time of exposure. 

5k 
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No. of 
expt. 

1 (a) 


1 { 6 ) 


2{fl) 


2 ( 6 ) 


3(a) 


3(6) 


Pressure in cm. of mercury of 


Cl,. 

H,. 

X. 

t. 

k X 103. 

29-90 

29-64 

29-39 

29-16 

28-95 

28-57 

2-409 

2-150 

1-901 

1-665 

1-461 

1-080 

0-518 

0-498 

0-472 

0-408 

0-762 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

0-166 

0-181 

0-197 

0-195 

0-228 

27-82 

27-74 

27-64 

0-330 

0-252 

0-146 

0-156 

0-212 

0 

10 

30 

0-421 

0-428 

69-80 

59-50 

69-25 

58-99 

58-76 

58-37 

2-438 

2-150 

1-888 

1-628 

1-395 

1-008 

0-576 

0-524 

0-620 

0-466 

0-774 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

0-183 

0-190 

0-218 

0-228 

0-241 

57-54 

57-49 

57-43 

0-181 

0-135 

0-073 

0-092 

0-124 

0 

5 

15 

0-444 

0-464 


Pressure of oxygen throughout = 0-30 cm. of mercury. 


29-57 

29-38 

2-108 

1-923 

0-370 

0 

10 

0-132 

28-92 

28-77 

28-62 

28-47 

28-33 

28-20 

27-96 

27-77 

27-63 

27-54 

27-49 

1-463 

1-312 

M63 

1-015 

0-873 

0-742 

0-505 

0-318 

0-182 

0-094 

0-048 

0-302 

0-298 

0-296 

0-284 

0-262 

0-474 

0-374 

0-272 

0-176 

0-092 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

70 

90 

110 

130 

150 

0-164 

0-182 

0-207 

0-231 

0-250 

0-298' 

0-361 

0-437 

0-520 

0-530 

54-70 

54-32 

53-96 

2-479 

2-097 

1-736 

0-764 

0-722 

0 

10 

20 

0-133 

0-151 

53-69 

53-41 

53-14 

52-89 

52-68 

1-469 

M90 

0-922 

0-673 

0-463 

0-558 

0-536 

0-498 

0-420 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

0-171 

0-227 

0-258 

0-308 

52-55 

52-43 

52-34 

0 333 
0-212 
0-119 

0-242 

0-186 

0 

10 

20 

0-374 

0-481 


Pressure of oxygen throughout = 0-60 cm. of mercury. 


26-27 

0-803 

26-06 

0-589 

25-89 

0-415 

25-81 

0-338 

25-68 

0-210 

25-63 

0-159 

25-56 

0-091 

25-52 

0-048 

54-47 

0-783 

54-25 

0-563 

54-07 

0-382 

53-92 

0-237 

53-82 

0-139 

53-77 

0-085 


0-428 

0-348 

0-154 

0-2oG 

0-102 

0-136 

0-08G 

0-440 

0-362 

0-290 

0-196 

0-108 


0 

20 

40 

50 

70 

80 

100 

120 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 


Pressure of oxygen throughout — 0-70 cm. of mercury. 


0-257 

0-293 

0-345 

0-402 

0-471 

0-474 

0-532 


0-264 

0-311 

0-384 

0-430 

0-397 
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A comparison of the pressures of the hydrogen with the corre- 
sponding values of k will show that the order of the reaction with 
respect to the hydrogen lies between 1 and The order appears 
to approach 1 as the pressure of the hydrogen is reduced. It 
certainly falls, as the •earlier experiments show, through zero to 
a negative value as the pressure of the hydrogen is increased. 

Series (6). — Experiments showing the effect of varying the 
concentration of (a) the chlorine, (6) the hydrogen in mixtures 
containing a small proportion of chlorine. 

Since the rate of combination of mixtures containing small 
proportions of chlorine is exceedingly small, the actino meter was 
illuminated with white light in order that a measurable rate of 
combination might be obtained. Since the pressure of the chlorine 
was very small, the amount of light absorbed in the actinometer 
must also have been very small and therefore the use of a light 
filter was unnecessary. 


(o). 



Pressure 

in cm. of mercury of 

Relative 

Ratio of the 

No. of 

, 

, . ^ 


degrees of 

two values of 

expt. 

Hydrogen. 

Chlorine. 

Oxygen. 

sensitiveness. 

the sensitiveness. 

1 

29-75 

2-29 

unknown 

218 



28-50 

1-19 


65 






corrected value 






58 

3-93 

2 

60-04 

1-68 

0-13 

12 0 



59-94 

2-44 

0-13 

580 

4-41 


The above experiments demonstrate that for mixtures containing 
small proportions of chlorine the rate of combination is proportional 
to the square of the pressure of the chlorine. In expt. 1, the rate 
of combination was measured in a mixture containing no added 
oxygen. Then the hydrogen and chlorine were combined until 
the pressure of the latter had reached half its original value and 
another measurement of the rate was then made. A correction 
was applied for the error due to the solubility of the chlorine. 

In expt. 2, the rate of combination was measured in a mixture 
containing a little added oxygen. The concentration of the chlorine 
w^as doubled by the addition of chlorine evolved from the electro- 
lytic cell when the hydrochloric acid in it w'as very concentrated, 
and another measurement of the rate made. 

( 6 ). 



Pressure in cm. of 

mercury of 

Relative 

Ratio of the 

No. of 

, . 



degrees of 

two values of 

expt. 

Hydrogen. Chlorine 

. Oxygen. 

sensitiveness. 

the sensitiveness. 

1 

28-50 M93 

unknow-n 

65- 1 



56-75 0-943 


31-3 

2-08 

2 

29-92 2-41 

0096 

72-0 



69-70 2-27 

0-096 

4M 

1-78 


5 K 2 
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The above experiments demonstrate clearly that hydrogen acts 
inhibitively and that, if an allowance is made for the small amount 
of chlorine contained in the hydrogen, its effect is such that the 
sensitiveness is inversely proportional to a power of its concentration 
which is a little less than one. The determinations of the rates 
of combination were difficult to make with accuracy on account 
of the extreme insensitiveness of the mixture. 

E-ffejci of Oxygen, 

Series (7). — Experiments showing the effect of varying the con- 
centration of the oxygen in mixtures containing a small proportion 
of hydrogen. 

Press lu'o in cm. of mere my of 


No. of 


-- - 


Fall in 

Time 


expt. 

Cl,. 

H,. 

0,. 

pressure. 

exposed. 

k X 10>. 

1 («) 

59-88 

59-81 

.59-77 

59-74 

0-239 

0-165 

0-121 

0-093 

006 

0-148 

0-088 

0-056 

0 

5 

10 

15 

0-539 

0-451 

0-383 

1 (5) 

59-64 

59-59 

59-55 

59-52 

59-50 

0-203 
0-152 
0-1 10 
0-082 
0-059 

0-423 

0-102 

0-084 

0-056 

0-046 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

0-422 

0-471 

0-429 

0-480 

2 (a) 

60-20 

60-09 

60-01 

59-97 

59-94 

0-362 

0-250 

0-173 

0-129 

0-102 

very small 

0-224 

0-154 

0-088 

0-054 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

0-535 

0-532 

0-458 

0-340 

2(fc) 

59-83 

59-75 

69-68 

59-62 

59-57 

59-53 

59-50 

0-442 

0-366 

0-294 

0-231 

0-182 

0-142 

O-lIO 

0-516 

0-152 

0-144 

0-126 

0-098 

0-080 

0-064 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

0-274 

0-319 

0-351 

0-347 

0-362 

0-373 

2(c} 

59-39 

59-33 

59-27 

59-22 

59-17 

59-12 

59-08 

59-05 

59-02 

0-491 

0-431 

0-372 

0-317 

0-266 

0-220 

0-180 

0-146 

0-118 

1*058 

0-120 

0-118 

0-110 

0-102 

0-092 

0-080 

0-068 

0-056 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

0-191 

0-216 

0-235 

0-257 

0-279 

0-295 

0-308 

0-313 


If the results of experiments 1(a) and l(i) of series 5 are com- 
pared with the results of experiments 2{a), 2{b), 3(a), 3(6) of the 
same series, it wdll be seen that the rate of combination in mixtures 
in which the pressure of the oxygen was 0-30 cm. of mercury was 
less th^tn twice the rate of combination in mixtures of the same 
composition with respect to hydrogen and chlorine in which the 
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pressure of the oxygen was 0*60 cm. and 0*70 cm. of mercury. 
Further, it will be seen that when the pressure of the hydrogen 
had been reduced to a very small value by combination, the rates 
in corresponding mixtures became practically equal, and the 
calculated constants h of nearly the same value. It thus appears 
that the rate of combination is independent of the concentration 
of the oxygen when the pressure of the hydrogen is very small. 
The conclusion is, however, not entirely legitimate, since, as we 
have already stated, no special precautions were taken to keep 
the intensity of illumination quite constant in experiments 
designated by different numbers. 

Therefore, in order to test the conclusion more stringently, the 
rates in mixtures containing no added oxygen were compared with 
those in mixtures containing fairly large quantities of added oxygen. 
The results are recorded on p. 3076. Filtered light was used. 

These experiments demonstrate that, in mixtures containing very 
small proportions of hydrogen and variable proportions of oxygen, 
the rate of combination Is nearly independent of the concentration 
of the oxygen. 

Series (8). — Experiments showing the effect of varying the con- 
centration of the oxygen (a) in mixtures containing moderate 
proportions of hydrogen and chlorine, (6) in mixtures containing 
small proportions of chlorine. 



Pressure in 

cm. of mercurj* of 


No. of 




s. 

Relative degrees 

expt. 

Cl.. 

H,. 

o,. 

of sensitiveness. 

1 (a) 

3500 

35-00 

0-235 

120-00 

34-75 

34-75 

0-470 

58-00 


34-60 

34-GO 

2-560 

10-70 

l{b) 

2-265 

59-70 

0-100 

18-70 

2-107 

59-54 

0-192 

10-65 


These experiments demonstrate that both in case {a) and case (6) 
the ordinary relation holds, namely, the rate of combination is 
inversely proportional to the concentration of the oxygen. 

Mixtvres of 3Iaximvm Sensitiveness, 

A rough determination was made of the quantity of hydrogen 
that must be added to a given quantity of chlorine in order to 
produce the maximum degree of sensitiveness. Hydrogen was 
added in small }X)rtions to a mixture in which the partial pressure 
of the chlorine was 00 cm. of nuTCiiry and that of the oxygon 
0*4 cm. of mercury. 

The mixture attained its maximum sensitiveness when the pivs- 
sure of the hydrogen ^vas between 11*0 cm. of ihcrcury and 16*0 cm. 
of mercury. 
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Conclusions, 

(1) The rate of combination of the hydrogen and chlorine in 
mixtures of electrolytic gas and oxygen is nearly independent of 
the pressure of the gas. 

(2) In mixtures in which the concentrations of the hydrogen and 
the oxygen are kept constant the rate of combination is 

(а) proportional to the first power of the concentration of the 

chlorine when the proportion of hydrogen is small ; 

(б) proportional to a power of the concentration of the chloiiiie 

between the first and the second when a moderate pro- 
portion of hydrogen is present ; 

(c) proportional to the square of the concentration of the 
chlorine when the proportion of chlorine is small and 
that of the hydrogen large. 

(3) In mixtures in which the concentrations of the chlorine and 
oxygen are kept constant the rate of combination is 

(а) proportional to the concentration of the hydrogen when 
the proportion of hydrogen is small; 

(б) inversely proportional to a power of the concentration of 

the hydrogen which is rather less than i when the pro- 
portions of hydrogen and chlorine are moderate ; 

(c) inversely proportional to a power of the concentration of 
the hydrogen which is rather less than 1 when the 
proportion of chlorine is small. 

(4) The rate of combination is independent of the concentration 
of the oxygen in mixtures in which the concentration of the hydrogen 
is very small ; for all other mixtures, it is inversely proportional to 
the concentration of the oxygen. The results can be summarised 
by the formula 

4HC1] _ Ji[H2][cy2 

dt - 43iH,]--[o;] +^tcy 

We are forced to the conclusion that the observed inhibit ive effects 
of oxygen and of hydrogen are not^ — ^as has been hitherto assumed- 
due to the direct and independent action of these gases, but to 
the joint agency of both. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank my liusband for having suggested 
this investigation and for his advice during the course of the 
experiments, which were performed in the chemical laboratory 
of Jesus College, Oxford. 
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Note on the Theory of the Change. 

(By D. L. Chapman and M. C. C. Chapman.) 

It has already been stated that the discoveries announced in 
this paper cannot be explained by the unmodified working hypo- 
thesis of one of ns and his collaborators. We will now indicate 
briefly what changes in the old hypothesis can, in our opinion, 
render it capable of explaining the facts recently discovered. 

It has hitherto been assumed that when light is absorbed by 
chlorine unstable active chlorine molecules are formed, which by 
collision with oxygen molecules can lose their activating energy. 
Oxygen was, in fact, supposed to play the r 6 le of a deactivating 
catalyst. For the arguments, based on quantitative measurements 
and on analogy, in support of this view, previous papers must 
be consulted. It would, however, now appear to be probable 
that active chlorine is not deactivated by oxygen alone, but by 
the joint agency of oxygen and hydrogen. It seems to us that 
the simplest way of explaining this fact is on the supposition that 
the active energy is shared between the chlorine and oxygen, 
and the hydrogen can rapidly remove it from the oxygen. If we 
represent an active chlorine molecule by the symbol Clgf, in which « 
is the active energy combined with the molecule of chlorine, then 
in a mixture of chlorine and oxygen the reversible change given 
by the equation 

CV d- O 2 0 ,. + Clg 

would take place, and in the steady state the proportion of active 
chlorine to active oxygen would be determined by the mass 
equation 

- t3[O20[Cl2]- 

We shall suppose that equilibrium is very rapidly established, that 
is, that the constants ^3 very large. 

Now when a gaseous system in which only an infinitely small 
amount of chemical change can take place is absorbing light, the 
efficient energy absorbed by the molecules is degraded to heat 
with comparative rapidity. The process of degradation is some- 
times accompanied by the phenomena of resonance and fluorescence, 
which admit of its being investigated; but as yet very little is 
known about the laws which control the change. In the present 
case we shall assume that the rate of degradation per unit volume 
is proportional to the concentration of the active chlorine, and is 
given by /:4[Cl2e], in which is a constant. 

The usual assumption that the rate of formation of active chlorine 
is proportional to the rate of absorption of liglit energy will also 
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be made. It will now be seen that, the rate of increase of con- 
centration of active chlorine is given by the equation 

- ^2[Cla.][02] + yClglCOgc] - JclCy] (i) 
in which I is the intensity of illumination, and /fcj a constant. In 
the steady state, is, of course, zero. 

We have now to account for the removal of activating energy 
from molecules of oxygen by means of hydrogen. The simplest 
hypothesis is that the active oxygen combines with hydrogen to 
produce water, the active energy being simultaneously degraded. 
If the rate of formation of water is given by the normal mass 
equation, the rate of disappearance of active oxygen attributable 
to this cause would be given by the expression A:6[02€][H2]2, in 
which ^5 is a constant, and the total rate of increase of concen- 
tration of active oxygen would clearly be given by the equation 
d[0,.]/A = i,[Cl,.][0,] - yCIalO,.] - . (ii) 

in which again d[02^]!dt will become zero when the steady state 
is reached. 

Putting {/[ClgcJ/di = 0 and d[02e]ldt = 0 in equations (i) and 
(ii) and solving for [Clgc]) we obtain 

rn . ii/[Ci,]i^3[Ci,] + 

Remembering that by hypothesis and k^ arc large in comparison 
with k^ and k^^ we see that 


Whence 


[C],c] = 




• k TH irn -- 


(iii) 


d[HCl ] 
dt 

in good agreement with the equation deduced from the experimental 
results. 

It will, no doubt, have been observed that this hypothesis (as 
well as the older one) implies that the degradation of energy which 
occurs when hydrogen combines with active chlorine is negligible.* 


* The mc«t obvious method of justifying the implication is to assume 
that active chlorine can form with hydrogen a moderately stable molecular 
compound, the molecules of which break up on colliding with ordinary 
chlorine molecules in accordance with the equation 
H,a,f + Oj = 2HC1 -1- Cl.f, 

According to thw view the active chlorine would function as a species of 
catalyst, and cause an increase in the velocity coefficient of both the action 
and the reverse action, but, owing to its instability, not necessarily in the 
same ratio aa would be the case with a normal stable catalyst. One would, 
in fact, expect such a catalyst to shift the thermal equilibrium in the sense 
which is accompanied by the absorption of energy. It is also possible that 
tJ]ie energy required to activate a molecule of chlorine is small. 
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On this point, the reader should consult Nemst {Z. Elektrochem.j 
1918, 24, 335), whose theory, with the aid of assumptions similar 
to those made above, will explain the facts which are kno^vTl about 
the photochemical union of hydrogen and chlorine, l^he assump- 
tion that water is formed when a mixture of chlorine, hydrogen, 
and oxygen is exposed to light under the conditions of these 
experiments needs confirmation. It is certain that the oxygen 
disappears very slowly (if at all). Baly and Barker {loc. cit.) 
assert that oxygen is produced during the illumination. On the 
other hand, Weigert (Ann, Physik^ 1907, 24, 253) has shown that 
water is formed when mixtures of hydrogen, oxygen, and chlorine, 
in which the proportion of oxygen is large, are exposed in a glass 
tube, to the light from a mercury arc lamp. 

[Receivedj September llthj 1923.] 


CCCLXIV . — The Interaction of Bromine with Acetic 
Anhydride. 

By Kennedy Joseph Previte Orton, Herbert Ben Watson, 
and (the late) John Edwin Bayuss. 

It was first shown by Urech (Ber., 1880, 13 , 1687) that acetyl 
bromide and mono bromo acetic acid could be isolated by fractional 
distillation from the product of the action of bromine on acetic 
anhydride at a somewhat elevated temperature. At the ordinary 
temperature, Lapworth (T., 1904, 85, 30) found that acetic anhy- 
dride is only very slowly affected, but that after saturation with 
hydrogen chloride or addition of a few drops of sulphuric acid the 
action is so vigorous that the temperature rises. In the course 
of researches on the halogen at ion and nitration of anilines and 
anilides, it was discovered (Orton and M. Jones, T., 1912, 101 , 1720) 
that solutions of chlorine and bromine in acetic anhydride remained 
unchanged in the dark, but exposure to light was followed by a 
reaction. Moreover, the addition of small quantities of sulphuric 
or perchloric acid or ferric chloride always led to reaction. It 
was found that the rate of disappearance of bromine was not depend- 
ent on the concentration of the bromine, and that the presence of 
water retarded the reaction. 

Our fuller examination of the interaction of bromine and acetic 
anhydride has shown that sulphuric acid, ferric chloride and bromide, 
stannic chloride and bromide, and hydrogen bromide are good 
catalysts, and that acetyl chloride and hydrogen chloride are poorer 
catalysts, but that iodine, nitric acid, and water are without effect. 

5 k* 
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With all the catalysts, except hydrogen bromide, the reaction 
follows the same course. There is an initial period of small velocity 
(or period of acceleration), followed by the attainment of a constant 
maximum velocity which is independent of the concentration of 
bromine (see Fig. 1). This latter characteristic is similar to Lap- 
worth's [loc, cit.) original observation on the action of bromine on 
aqueous acetone, and to Dawson’s (Dawson and Leslie, T., 1909, 
95, 1860; Dawson and Wheatley, T., 1910, 97, 2048) on the action 
of iodine on ketones, and on aliphatic aldehydes (Dawson, Burton, 
and Ark, T., 1914, 105, 1275). The rate is independent of the 
concentration of the halogen. This peculiarity was satisfactorily 
explained fay Lapworth {loc. cit.) by assuming an interaction— 
practically instantaneous— between bromine and an enolic tauto- 
meride of acetone, which is formed only slowly from the predomi- 
nant ke tonic form. The velocity measured is the rate of change of 
ketone to enol. Meyer {Ber., 1912, 45, 2864) finds that bromin- 
ation of malonic acid and ke tonic acids and esters is similar, and 
Aschan {Ber., 1912, 45, 1913) has adopted Lapworth’s suggestion 
to explain the a-l>roraination of carboxylic acids, which he formulates 
as follows when acetyl chloride is brominated : 


ch2:c<®^ —V 

yBr 

CH.Br-C^-OH 

\C1 


CHaBr-COCl + HBr 
^ CHaBr-COBr + HCl 


It may be suggested that the interaction of acetic anhydride and 
bromine follows a similar course. The catalyst hastens the form- 
ation of the reactive form (enol) from the inactive, or perhaps 
forms a complex which is itself reactive. On the first supposition, 
the series of changes may be represented thus. 


CH, 


Catalyst 

>0 — 

•c:o 


CH, 


>0 

•c;o 


(I.) 


(II.] 


/Br 

CHaBr'C-" OH 

> 

CH.-CIO 

(III.) 


CH-Br-CIO 

(IV.) >0,HBr ^ CHaBrCO-OH -f CHg-COBr (V.) 

CHg-cro 

Of these transformations, the change to the enolic form proceeds 
with measurable velocity, the action of bromine thereon being too 
fast for measurement. It is possible that the hydrogen bromide is 
not free/’ but at stage IV remains in some sort of combination. 
If a compound of the type III reacts like free bromine and can 
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be titrated, as is indicated, the fall in bromine concentration is 
determined by the conversion of 111 into IV, which is not improb- 
ably a reversible change. 

The maximum velocity and the duration of the period of low 
velocity vary with different catalysts and with different con- 
centrations of the same catalyst. Fig. 1 shows curves obtained 
with sulphuric acid as catalyst, and these are typical of those got 
with each of the seven catalysts. The actual course of the reaction 


Fin. 1. 



is represented hy AC B. The net result is obviously equivalent to 
that of a period of zero velocity (period of induction) followed by 
the immediate attainment of the maximum velocity, as represented 
by ADB, The reaction was regarded from this point of view, 
and the value of the maximum velocity and the duration of the period 
of induction were calculated as follows. Extrapolation of the 
straight line to the time axis (jxiint B in figure) gives the time after 
which the bromine concentration is zero, that is, the time after 
which the reaction is complete. Let this time be T, Then if 

5 k* 2 
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be the concentration of bromine after a time t, the maximum velocity 
(represented by BD) vill bo given by 

= xl{T ~ i). 

Moreover, the equation of tlie straight line is of the form 
t = - xjK 4- T. 

The equation of a parallel line will be 

« = - x/A + T\ 

and if this passes through the point ic = a ; ^ = 0 (a being thp 
initial concentration of bromine), then T measures the period 
of induction, P. Therefore 

P:=.T -T' = T - ajK. 

Table I gives the values obtained for the maximum velocity 
and the duration of the period of induction under the influence of 
different catalysts at varying concentrations. In all cases, increase 
in the concentration of the catalyst shortens the period of induc- 
tion, and in some cases increases the velocity subsequently attained. 
There is no obvious mathematical relation between the concentra- 
tion of catalyst and the velocity of the reaction or the length of 
the period of induction. Of the seven catalysts used, ferric chloride, 
ferric bromide, and sulphuric acid are the most effective, giving the 
shortest induction periods and the highest velocities. Acetyl 
chloride and hydrogen chloride give the longest induction periods, 
that in the case of hydrogen chloride being extraordinarily long 
(which is possibly due to a direct reaction with the anhydride, 
CHa-COgH -f CHg-COCl). 

The general form of the velocity curves recalls the observations 
of Hell (JBer., 1880, 13, 531) on the bromination of aliphatic acids. 
He observed first a period of feeble action lasting until from 10 
to 20 per cent, of the bromine had reacted, then a period of rapid 
substitution, and finally, after some 60 per cent, of the bromine 
had disappeared, a diminution in the rate of substitution. Dawson 
and his co-workers [loc. cit.) found that the velocity of absorption 
of iodine by ketones dccieavscd towards the end of the reaction; 
they considered it to be due to the reversibility of the reaction. 
In the present series of experiments, the reaction continued to 
completion, that is, until all the bromine had disappeared, but at 
least with acetyl chloride as catalyst, the reaction appeared to slow 
down towards the end. 

Hydrogen bromide is a good catalyst of the reaction, but the 
velocity curves are very markedly different from those given by 
other catalysts. In the first place, no period of low velocity was 
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observed, and, secondly, the velocity was found to vary directly 
but not proportionately as the concentration of the bromine. 
Experiments with different concentrations of catalyst showed that 
the velocity of bromine absorption was roughly proportional to the 
square root of the concentration of hydrogen bromide. It may 
be suggested that the unusual behaviour in presence of hydrogen 
bromide is connected with the formation of an additive compound 
similar to the additive compounds of acetic acid, bromine, and 
hydrogen bromide described by Steiner {Ber., 1874, 7, 184) and 
by Hell and Miihlhauscr (Ber., 1877, 10, 2102 ; 1879, 12, 727), and 
mentioned by Michael (Amer. Chem. J., 1884, 5, 202) and Ward 
(T., 1922, 121, 1161). Hell and Muhlhiiuser give the formula of the 
most stable of these compounds as (C 2 H 402 Br 2 ) 4 HBr, and consider 
that the formation of such compounds is responsible for the catalytic 
effect of hydrogen bromide on the bromination of aliphatic acids. 
The formation of hydrogen perbromide, HBr^, takes place to a con- 
siderable extent in glacial acetic acid solutions containing hydrogen 
bromide and bromine (W. J. Jones, T., 1911, 99, 392) ; its formation 
here is highly probable, and it may be also an important cause of 
the peculiar behaviour of hydrogen bromide ; but a fuller investig- 
ation of this point is necessary. 

Pure dry iodine has no catalytic effect on the interaction of 
bromine and acetic anhydride, but in presence of small quantities 
of water it Is a good catalyst. For a given concentration of iodine 
and of water the velocity curve is of the usual type. The value of 
the maximum velocity attained decreases somewhat with increase 
of water concentration, but the main effect of variation of water 
concentration is to change the duration of the |X!riod of induction. 
With constant iodine concentration, this period decreases with 
increase of water concentration up to 1*8 per cent, of water, but 
beyond 1*8 per cent, it increases. The effect of water is not due 
to the reaction Bfg J- HgO — HBr + HBrO, for water alone does 
not catalyse the reaction, and, further, water increases the period of 
induction and reduces the velocity when ferric chloride is the cata- 
lyst. The effect was not likely to be due to hydrogen iodide pro- 
duced by hydrolysis of the iodine, for the equilibrium constants 
of the reactions Brg -f HgO ^ HBr + HBrO and I 2 + HgO — 
HI + HIO at 25^ are [H'][Br'][HBrO]/[Br 2 ] == 2*4 X lO'S and 
[Hn[I'][HlO]/[T 2 ] = 0*6 X 10-12, respectively (Bray, J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1910, 32, 932). The period of induction, moreover, was not 
reduced by keeping the acetic anhydride, iodine, and water in 
contact at 25“ for nine hours before adding bromine. On sub- 
stituting as catalyst iodine bromide, IBr, for the iodine, a velocity 
curve identical with that given by iodine was obtained when the 
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concentrations of iodine and water were the same in both cases. 
This result seems undoubtedly to point, to the conclusion that 
catalysis by iodine and water in conjunction is due to the hydrogen 
bromide liberated by hydrolysis of iodine bromide first formed. 

The effect of dilution of the system with glacial acetic acid was 
studied, sulphuric acid being used as catalyst. The velocity curves 
obtained were of the normal type, but the dilution was found to 
increase very greatly the period of induction, and to lower con- 
siderably the subsequent velocity. Table II shows a comparison 
of the experiments in pure acetic anhydride with those in acetic 


anhydride diluted with glacial acetic acid. 



Table II. 




Concentration of HjS 04 in moles 
per litre 

0-002 

0-004 

0-006 

0008 

Duration of period of induction in 
minutes : 

Pure AcjO. [Ac,0] 103/ ... 

Diluted AcjO. [AcjO] = 5*63/ 

71 

108 

1-9 

55 

0-6 

30 

0 

19 

Velocity (gr. -atoms of bromine per 
minute) : 

Pure Ac jO, [AcjO] ~ 103/ ... 
Diluted ACjO. [ACjO] ^ 5*63/ 

0-0111 

0-0042 

0-0133 

0-0042 

0-0132 

0-0045 

0-0223 
0 0058 


Inactivity of Nitric Acid. — W, H. Gray [Rep. Brit. Assoc. ; Thesis, 
University of Wales, 1913) found that a solution of bromine in 
acetic anhydride, in ])resence of nitric acid at a concentration of 
0-00283/, showed no fall in thiosulphate titre in forty and a half 
hours. Dilution with glacial acetic acid had no effect : in mix- 
tures containing 60, 40, or 20 per cent, of acetic anhydride, and 
nitric acid at 0*00183/, no fall in the thiosulphate titre was found 
after fifty hours. It is clear that nitric acid occupies a unique 
position here, as it does also in its effect on the hydrolysis of acetic 
anhydride (Orton and M. Jones, T., 1912, 101, 1708), and in its 
peculiar reaction with anilines in acetic acid solution in presence of 
acetic anhydride (Orton, T., lt)02, 81, 495; Smith and Orton, 
T., 1908, 93, 1242). This inactivity of nitric acid is most probably 
due to the formation of the compound diacetyhiitric acid, 
{CH3*C0*0)2N(0H)3, described by Pictet and Genequand (Ber., 
1902, 35, 2526), or of acetyl nitrate, CHs'CO’O^NOa (Pictet and 
Khotinsky, Ber., 1907, 40, 1163). 

Experimental. 

Preparation oj Pare Materials . — The acetic anhydride was obtained 
from Kahlbaum‘8 “ acetic anhydride free from homologues ■' by 



[H,S0,1 0002Af 0'004Af 0006M 0-008il 

Initial [Br] = a O-SSSIAT 0-6467J^ 0-5346Z/ 0‘4942J 

T' in minutes 57 43 41 22 
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redistillation, as described by Orton and Jones (T., 1912, 101, 1720). 
The bromine was shaken with an equal quantity of water, separated, 
and then shaken with concentrated sulphuric acid, and allowed to 
stand for three hours. Finally it was separated and distilled. 

Method of Velocity Measurements. — 0*33 C.c. of the purified 
bromine was added to the required quantity of a solution of the 
catalyst in pure acetic anhydride, and the whole made up to 25 c.c. 
at 25® with pure acetic anhydride. This gave, approximately, moles 
Br 2 : moles AcgO — 1 : 40. Two c.c, were at once withdrawn 
and added to excess of potassium iodide, and the iodine liberated 
was titrated against A/l 0-sodium thiosulphate. The titration was 
repeated at intervals. 

Sulphuric Acid as Catalyst . — A standard solution of sulphuric 
acid “ pure for analysis ” was prepared and used as described 
above. Table HI gives the figures obtained with sulphuric acid as 
catal3rst. 

Ferric Chloride as Caialysi.—A specimen of anhydrous ferric 
chloride was distilled into a glass bottle from a bulb tube. The 
bottle had previously been cleaned, dried, and kept in a vacuum 
desiccator for a week. After sublimation, the sample was placed 
in a vacuum desiccator over potash to remove traces of hydrogen 
chloride. A standard solution of the pure ferric chloride in acetic 
anhydride was prepared by weighing. Table IV gives figures 
obtained with Jerric chloride as catalyst. 

E§ect of Water on Catalysis by Ferric Chloride . — The ferric chloride 
concentration was kept constant (0’0012J/) and varying small 
amounts of water, previously distilled from permanganate and 
potash, were added. Table V gives the results obtained. 


Table V. 


[HaO] 

Initial [Br] = a 
Tin minutes 

1 f*' 

^ /O 

0-5503.Y 

80-5 


2% 

0-5530.V 

118-5 


3% 

05316.Y 

144 



X 



X 



X 

t. 

X. 

T-t 

U 

X. 

T-t 

t. 

X. 

T-t 

Values of 44 

0-5129 

— 

49 

0-5365 

— 

60 

0*4990 

— 

velocity, 55*5 

0-4207 

0-0168 

61 

0-5029 

0*0088 

70 

0*4753 

0-0064 

^ * 62 

0-2939 

00159 

66 

0-4742 

0*0090 

80 

0*4295 

0-0067 

* - T~t 67 

0-2201 

0-0163 

69 

0-4351 

0*0088 

90 

0*3584 

0-0066 

70 

0-1820 

0-0173 

74 

0-4053 

0*0091 

97 

0*3033 

0-0064 




78 

0*3656 

0*0090 

102 

0*2680 

00064 




84 

0-3154 

0*0091 

105 

0*2454 

0-0063 




91-5 

0-2432 

0 0090 

110 

0*2261 

0-0066 




96 

0-2073 

0-0092 

115 

0-1941 

0-0066 

Mean value of K 

0-0166 


0-0090 


0*0065 

f - T - a/K 

47 



57 



62 
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It might be noted here that solutions of ferric chloride in acetic 
anhydride of the strengths used have a violet colour, and on 
addition of water the colour changes to 3rellow. 

Ferric Bromide as Catalyst . — The ferric bromide was prepared from 
iron wire and bromine. Clean dry iron wire and 5 o.c. of bromine 
were kept in a stoppered bottle for twenty-four hours. The excess 
of bromine was then removed by means of a slow stream of dry 
carbon dioxide; and a solution of the ferric bromide in acetic 
anhydride was prepared and estimated gravimetrically. The 
figures obtained with ferric bromide as catalyst are given in 
Table VI, 

Table VI. 


[FeBra] 

Initial [BrJ = a 

T in minutes 


0-00065il/ 

0-540 liV 

32 

X 


u 

X. 

T-t 

Values of velocity, 

7 

0-5375 

— 

IT ^ 

23 

0-2879 

0-0319 


27 

0-1429 

0-0286 

Mean value oi K 

T-alK 

30 

0-0817 

0-0338 

16 

0-0408 


Stannic Chloride as Caialysi . — A specimen of stannic chloride 
was distilled, and the pure compound came over as a practically 
colourless liquid of boiling point 113°. A standard solution in 
acetic anhydride was made by weighing. Table VII gives the 
figures obtained with stannic chloride as catalyst. 


Table VII. 


[SnCbl 

0-00097.4/ 


0-001 9A/ 


0-0029.1/ 

Initial [Br] ^ a 

0-5089.V 


0- 5423V 


0-5835.V 

T in minutes 

117 


no 


104 


X 


X 


X 

t. 

X. T-t 

t. 

X. T-i 

t. 

X. T-i 

Values of 37 

0-4963 — 

35 

0-5235 — 

35 

0-5266 — 

velocity, 56 

0-4538 0-0074 

48 

0-4763 0-0077 

49 

0-4810 0-0087 

X 72 

0-3586 0-0080 

65 

0-3465 0-0077 

59 

0-3821 0-0085 

^ = TZ-t 92 

0-1911 0-0076 

70 

0-3073 0-0077 

70 

0-2802 0-0082 

107 

0-0785 0-0079 

75 

0-2727 0-0078 

75 

0-2518 0-0087 



81 

0-2282 0-0079 



Mean value of K 

0-0077 


0-0078 


0-0085 

P = T ~alK 

51 


40 


35 


Stannic Bromide as Catalysi . — The stannic bromide was prepared 
by dropping bromine on to tin contained in a distilling flask, and 
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driving oflf the excess bromine by warming. The bromide was then 
distilled into a dry vessel. It came over at 201° as a light yellow 
liquid which, on standing, completely solidified to a hard, white, 
crystalline mass. A standard solution in acetic anhydride was 
made by weighing. Table VIII gives figures obtained with stannic 
bromide as catalyst. 

Fig. 2. 



I. [HBr] =0-0375il/. II. [HBr] = 0 0753/. III. [HJ^r] = 0-1 1253/. 
IV. [HBr]= 01503/. 


Acetyl Chloride as Catalyst . — The acetyl chloride was purified 
by bubbling dried air through it and then distilling into a clean, 
dry, specially constructed, pipette-stoppered bottle of about 180 c.c. 
capacity (Fig. 3). A standard solution was made rapidly in another 
similar bottle. The figures obtained with acetyl chloride as catalyst 
are given in Table IX. 

Hydrogen Chloride as Catalyst . — Pure concentrated hydrochloric 
acid was run into pure concentrated sulphuric acid, and the hydrogen 
cblori<|^‘^ gas liberated passed over calcium chloride and then into 
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Table TX. 


[AcClJ 


U'273i 



0-54M 



0*813/ 


Initial [Br] ~ 

■ a 

0*59343r 


0*4903 TV 


0*5707xV 

T in minutes 


203 



185 



153 





X 



X 



X 


t. 

X. 

T-t’ 

L 

X, 

T--t' 

t. 

X. 

T~t’ 

Values of 

138 

0*5404 

0*0083 

114 

0-3750 

0*0053 

77 

0*4825 

0*0063 

velocity, 

148 

0*4620 

0*0084 

129 

0-2813 

0*0050 

92 

0-3909 

0*0004 


168 

0-3082 

0-0077 

141 

0-2162 

0*0049 

106 

0*2851 

0*0061 

^ “ 3’— « 

174 

0*2338 

0-0080 

149 

0-1764 

0*0049 

115 

0*2338 

0*0062 


181 

0-1869 

0*0085 

160 

0*1257 

0*0050 

135 

0*1329 

— 


188 

0*1489 

— 

170 

0*0976 

— 




Mean value of K 

0*0082 


0*0050 


0*0062 

P = T - a!K 

130*5 



87*5 



62-5 



pure acetic anhydride contained in the pipette-stoppered bottle. 
The concentration of the solution was determined gravi metrically. 
The figures obtained with hydrogen chloride as catalyst are given 
in Table X. 


Table X. 


[HCl] 

Initial [Br] = a 
T in minutes 


Values of velocitj’. 


Mean value of K 
P = 2’ - alK 


0 0272Af 
0-5156iV 


1464 



X 

f. 

X. 

T~t’ 

1430 

0*3490 

00103 

1435 

0*2520 

0*0087 

1440 

0*2067 

0 0086 

1450 

0*1528 

0*0109 


0009G 

1410 


0081631 

0*54593-' 



372 

X 

i. 

X. 

f-t' 

314 

0*4169 

0*0072 

317 

0-3915 

0-0071 

322 

0-3000 

00072 

327 

0-3215 

0*0071 

332 

0*2741 

0-0069 

337 

0-2371 

0*0008 

347 

0*1770 

0*0071 

358 

0*1021 

0*0073 


0*0071 



295 



Hydrogen Bromide as Catalysl , — A small distilling fiask was half 
filled with phosphorus pentoxide, and Kahlbaum's hydrobromic 
acid dropped in slowly. The evolved hydrogen bromide gas was 
passed into pure acetic anhydride contained in the pipette-stop- 
pered bottle, and the concentration of the solution determined 
gravimetricalJy. The velocity curves obtained with hydrogen 
bromide as catalyst are shown in Fig. 2. Table XI shows the 
figures obtained. 
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Table XI. 



For first 2-5 p.e. 

For second 2-5 c.c. 

For 

third 2-5 c.c. 


titre fall. 

titre fall. 


titre fall. 

[HBr] = C. 

Time = T. TVC. 

Time = T. TVC. 

Time 

= r. tVC^ 

003 75M 

15-5 min. 3-00 

16 min. 3-10 

21-5 

min. 4-16 

0*0750 JV/ 

11 „ 3-01 

12-5 „ 3-42 

18 

4-93 

0-1125M 

8-5 „ 2-85 

9-5 „ 3-19 

14-5 

» 4-86 

0-15003/ 

7 „ 2-71 

9 „ 3-48 

13 

„ 5-03 


CcUalysis by Iodine and Water in Conjunction . — A quantity of 
Kahlbaum’s resublimed iodine was ground up in a mortar with 

some previously ignited barium 
oxide, sublimed over a small flame, 
and dried in a desiccator over 
calcium nitrate. This pure dry 
iodine was found to have no cata- 
lytic effect, and experiments were 
therefore carried out keeping the 
iodine concentration constant 
(0’0047A') and adding varying small 
quantities of water, previously 
distilled from permanganate and 
potash. Table XII (p, 3091) gives 
the figures obtained with iodine and 
water as catalyst. 

The curve connecting period of 
induction Nvith water concentration 
shows a minimum period of induc- 
tion at T8 per cent, of water. 

Iodine Bromide as Catalyst . — A 
mixture of pure iodine with exce.ss 
of pure bromine was kept for half 
an hour in a current of dry carbon 
dioxide at a temperature of 40'' to 
60°. The carbon dioxide drove off 
the excess of bromine, and iodine 
bromide solidified, on cooling, to a black solid. It was dissolved in 
acetic anhydride, and the concentration of the solution determined 
by adding 2 c.c. to potassium iodide solution and titrating the 
liberated iodine : HI -f IBr = HBr -f Tj. 

An experiment was carried out with iodine bromide and water as 
catalyst, the concentration of iodine {a.s IBr) being 0*005 KY and 
that of water 2 per cent. Table XIII (p. 3096) shows a comparison 
of the results with results got when iodine (as such) and water were 
used as catal 3 ^t, at similar concentrations. 
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Table XIIL 


Iodine bromide. 


Catalyst 

Initial [Br] = a 

T in minutes 

Iodine — 0*0047JV 

H,0 = 2%. 

O-66O0iV 

212 

Iodine 

as IBr = O-OOolN 
H,0 == 2%. 

0-5809N 

215 




X 



X 


t. 

X. 


t. 

X. 

T^t' 

Values of velocity, 

180 

0-3532 

0-0110 

176 

0-3730 

0-0095 


187 

0-2394 

0-0096 

180 

0-3126 

0-0089 

IT 

T^t 

191 

0-2031 

00097 

187 

0-2490 

0-0089 


199 

0-1218 

0-0094 

212 

0-0358 

0-0119 


206 

0-0620 

0-0103 




Mean value of K 


0-0099 



0-0098 


P -=T ^a}K 


156 



156 



Effect of Dilution with Glacial Acetic Acid (H2SO4 as catalyst).— 
0*33 C.c. of pure bromine, a measured quantity of the solution of 
sulphuric acid in acetic anhydride, and a further measured quantity 
of acetic anhydride were made up to 25 c.c. at 25° with glacial 
acetic acid. The amount of acetic anhydride added in each case 
gave a concentration of 5*6J[/, instead of the 103/ in the experi- 
ments with acetic anhydride alone. Table XIV (p. 3095) gives 
the figures obtained by the velocity measurements. 


Summary. 

1. Bromine and acetic anhydride do not perceptibly react in the 
dark at the ordinary temperature. Illumination induces reaction. 

2. Sulphuric acid, ferric chloride and bromide, stannic chloride 
and bromide, and hydrogen bromide are good catalysts of the 
reaction. Acetyl chloride and hydrogen chloride are less effective. 
Iodine, nitric acid, and water are without effect, but iodine in con- 
junction writh a small quantity of water is a good catalyst. 

3. A period of slow velocity precedes the attainment of a maximum 
velocity, which is independent of the concentration of the bromine. 
With hydrogen bromide, there is no period of slow velocity, and 
the velocity curves have a different character. 

Work on this subject is being continued. 


The expense of this research was in part defrayed by grants 
from the Royal Society and the Council of the British Association, 
to whom the authors tender their thanks. 


Univebsity Coixeoe of North Waues, 

Banqoe. [Received, October 3rd, 1923.] 
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CCCLXV, — The Bromine Compounds of Phenanthrene. 
Part II. 

By Herbert Henstock. 

The bromination of phenanthrene at temperatures between 0° and 
76° has been carried out systematically with var 5 dng quantities of 
bromine at each temperature. With one and ^vith one and a half 
molecules of bromine, the only substances isolated in any quantity 
at these temperatures were lO-bromophenanthrene, m. p. 63°, and 
unchanged hydrocarbon. None of the remaining possible raono- 
bromo-compounds was found, the most probable reason for this 
being the fact that the bridge is the weakest spot with respect to 
the attack of bromine. With two or three molecules of bromine, 
the dibromophenanthrenes isolated were 10 : 4-, m. p, 113° (Werner, 
Annalen, 1902, 321, 331); 10 : 2-, m. p. 161° (T., 1921, 119, 55); 
10 : 6-, m. p. 143*5° (Schmidt and Ladner, Ber., 1904, 37, 3571 ; 
compare Sandqvist, Ber,, 1920, 53, 168) ; 10 : 8-, m. p. 123° (Sand- 
qvist, Ber., 1915, 48, 1146); and 2 : 7-, m. p. 199 — 200° (Hayduck, 
Annalen, 1873, 167, 181 ; Schmidt and Mezger, Ber., 1907, 40, 
4562). 9 : 10-Dibromophenanthrene (Hayduck, loc. cit.) was not 
formed in these reactions, but a minute yield of a dibromo-com pound 
melting at 203°, also described by Hayduck, was obtained. 

The reaction temperature may have influenced the orientation 
in some cases. In general it may be stated that at low temperatures 
a small quantity of bromine seems to favour the production of the 
monobromo-compound, whilst a large quantity tends to produce 
dibromo-compounds having one bromine atom in the bridge. At 
high temperatures, with a large quantity of bromine, 2 : 7*dibromo- 
phenanthrene is produced. 

The same compounds were rejx^atedly formed in these reactions, 
and therefore they are the most stable and the most easily formed 
of all the bromophenanthrenes. In examining the reasons for the 
production of these particular compounds, recourse may be had to 
Lapworth’s theory of induced alternate polarities of atoms (Mem. 
Manchester Phil. Soc., 1920, 64, 1 ; T., 1922, 121, 416 ; compare 
also Kermack and Robinson, T., 1922, 121, 427). In the formation 
of 10-bromophenanthrene, bromine adds on at the 9 : 10 -positions, 
as though *CHXH’ were an etliylenic group, forming phenanthrene 
9 : 10-dibromide, w^hich on elimination of hydrogen bromide yields 
lO-bromophenanthrene. 
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A second bromine atom would attack the molecule in those positions 
where the negative carbon atoms are situated and thus the 10 : 2-, 
10:4-, 10 : 6-, 10 : 8- and 10 ; 9- dibromo-compounds would form. 
These are indeed the substances actually produced. Compounds 
having one bromine atom in the bridge w^ould be more difficult to 
prepare and would probably be unstable. 2 : 7-Dibromophenan- 
threne would be formed in an analogous fashion, but it is not clear 
why the 2 : 1-, 2 ; 3-, and 2 : 5-compounds also should not be produced 
in the same reaction ; all that can be stated is that, when the bridge 
is vacant, bromine enters the molecule in positions as far apart as 
possible. 


Experimental. 

Experiments were carried out by adding the calculated quantity 
of bromine, in 50 grams of the solvent, to 10 grams of phenanthrene 
dissolved in such an amount of solvent that no crystallisation 
of phenanthrene occurred at the chosen temperature. Every 
precaution was adopted to ensure thorough drying of the materials, 
and the additions were made in such a way as to ensure the reactions 
taking place at constant temperature. 

In the experiments at 0° and \5°, after the solid phenanthrene 
9 : 10-dibromide had been removed, the mother-liquor (Q) was 
treated with about one -tenth of its volume of alcohol and well 
shaken; two layers formed, which, on separation and evaporation 
of the solvents, yielded mixtures of solids that were separated by 
repeated recrystallisation, first from suitably dilute alcohol and 
afterwards from solvents appropriate to each substance. 

Where two and three molecules of bromine were used, in the 
reactions at 30® and 45®, the mother-liquor (Q) was evaporated, 
yielding a dark brown oil, which was distilled under a pressure of 
about 40 mm., when a nearly colourless oil came over between 
270® and 280®, and a smaller fraction, b. p. 280—290°, both of which 
soon solidified. Their constituents were extracted as described 
above, dilute acetone taking the place of dilute alcohol. The 
chief part of the dibromo-compounds occurred in the higher boiling 
fraction. Brominations at the boiling points of chloroform and 
carbon tetrachloride w’ere conducted on the water-bath for twelve 
hours. The resulting oil solidified, on standing at about 0®, and the 
mass was extracted twice with cold light petroleum, leaving 
2 : 7-dibromophenanthrene (yield 55 per cent.). This procedure 
gives a better yield, and obviates most of the difficulties met with 
in the method given by Schmidt and Mezger {loc. cit.). The melting 
points of the substances isolated at each temperature are given 
on p. 3099. 
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Temp, of 

Solvent, 

Molecules of bromine used and m. 

p.’s of 

reaction. 


compounds produced. 



1 . 

U- 

2 . 

3. 

0 " 

OCI 4 

63“ 

63“ 

63“ 

63“ 




113 

113 

113 





123 

123 

15 

CX^l, 


63 



__ 


CHClj, 

— 

— 

63 

63 





162 

162 

30 

cell 

63 

63 

63 

63 





143-5 

143-5 

45 

(Xb 



63 

63 

61-5 

CHCla 


- 

199—200 

199—200 

76 

CCl, 

,, 


63 

63 





199—200 

199—200 


The yields were generally low ; those of the dibromo- compounds 
were as follows : 10 : 2-, 8-3 ; 10 : 4-, 4-4 ; 10 : 6-, 7-2 ; 10 : 8-, 3-0 
per cent, of that theoretically possible. The best yield of mono- 
bromophenanthrene was 21-75 grams, obtained from 32 grams of 
the hydrocarbon, which compares favourably with the 20 grams 
obtained by Austin (T., 1908, 94, 1760). 

The author’s thanks are due to the Research Fund Committee 
of the Chemical Society and to the Government Grant Committee 
of the Royal Society for grants in aid of the work. 

Chemical Research Laboratory, 

School Gardens, Shrewsbury. [Ueceived, July 25iA, 1923.] 


CCCLXVI . — Quantitative Measurements of the Re- 
activity of the Halogens in Aromatic Compounds, 

By Arthur Henry Rheinlander. 

The enhanced reactivity conferred on a halogen atom in the benzene 
ring by the presence of nitro-groups in the nucleus w^as first noticed 
by Pisani in 1854. The problems arising from inquiries into the 
causes of this, and the wider study of reactivity in general, have 
since attracted a large number of chemical workers. Many recent 
investigators have assumed that substitution in these compounds 
is preceded by addition (compare Flurscheim, J. pr. Chem., 1907, 
[ii], 76, 165), and in certain cases intermediate additive compounds 
have been isolated (ui’rfe Picton and Sudborough, T., 1906, 89, 
o83; Giua, Marcellino, and Curti, Gazzeita, 1920, 50, ii, 300). 

Kenner and his co-workers, in recent j)at)ers (T., 1914, 105, 
-717; 1920, 117, 852; 1921, 119, 1047, 1053), have directed atten- 
tion to the important interrelation between certain groupings and 
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their orientation in the nucleus in problems concerning reactivity. 
They also adopt the addition theory of chemical reaction. 

On the other hand, the quantitative measurements of the reactions 
between organic halogen compounds and various bases made by 
Lulofs {Rec, trav. chim., 1901, 20 , 292), Segaller (T., 1913, 103, 
1154), Senter and Ward (T., 1912, 101 , 253), Senter and Wood 
(T., 1915, 107 , 1070), etc., clearly point to typical bimolecular 
reactions and preclude the existence of additive compounds in 
large proportion. 

In view of the conflicting results and of the various theories 
briefly referred to above, it is clear that more quantitative work 
from the kinetic point of view is desirable to elucidate the problem. 
So far as concerns the actual determination of the velocity coeffi. 
cients of reactions between halogenated nitrobenzenes and various 
bases, Lnlofs’s work (toe. cit.) appears to be the only contribution; 
some comparative tests on the relative reactivity of these substances 
were, however, recently published by Franzen and Bockhackcr 
{Ber., 1920, 53, 1174). The present investigation was originally 
undertaken to obtain quantitative measurements of the reactivity 
of l-bromo-2 : 4- dinitrobenzene with aniline and methylanilinc, 
with the special object of ascertaining whether the reactions were 
unimolecular or bimolecular, and so to obtain evidence of the 
existence or non-existence in appreciable quantity of intermediate 
additive compounds. The work was subsequently extended to 
embrace the mono- and tri-nitrobromo-derivatives with the same 
object in view, and then further extended to obtain data on the 
order of the reactivities of chlorine, bromine, and iodine in the 
analogous compounds. 

Experimental. 

The ethyl alcohol used as solvent in these experiments was 
commercial ‘‘absolute” alcohol, 0*79784 {99'16 per cent, by 
volume). In the examination of the reactivity of the mononitro- 
compounds with sodium ethoxide the effect of even 0-84 per cent, 
of water might be important, and in these cases the above-mentioned 
alcohol was dehydrated by Merriman’s method (T., 1913, 103, 
628), giving after one treatment a density of 0*79390, corresponding 
to 99*94 per cent, by volume. 

The sodium ethoxide used was prt'pared by adding the calculated 
weight of metallic sodium to a known volume of absolute alcohol, 
and the exact normality subsequently determined by titration 
against standard sulphuric acid. The calculated volume equivalent 
to 10 c.c. of 0 *2 -solution was delivered direct into the reaction 
tube. 
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The aniline was prepared by the hydrolysis of pure acetanilide 
with subsequent extraction and fractionation. 

The methylaniline was prepared by converting technical mono- 
methylanilino into the phenylmethylnitrosoainine, which was then 
reduced, and the regenerated methylaniline .separated and purified 
by fractionation. 

The three aniline hydrogen halides were prepared by adding the 
calculated quantity of pure concentrated halogen acid to the pure 
base. The white salt that separated on cooling (and evaporating 
where necessary) was filtered with the aid of the pump, washed 
twice with a small quantity of a mixture of ether and alcohol to 
remove any un combined acid or base, and then dried. By this 
means pure white aniline salts were readily obtained. 

With the exception of o- and 7?i-bromonitro benzenes, which were 
obtained from ICahlbaum, the whole of the nitro -compounds used 
were prepared specially for this work. The mono- and dinitro- 
derivativea were obtained by nitration of the appropriate benzene 
halogen compound with the usual nitrating mixtures and subsequent 
repeated recrystallisation until the correct melting point was 
obtained. The nitration was done in two stages, as by this method 
it proceeded more easily and obviated the formation of any of the 
2 : 6-isomeride. 

As regards the trinitro- series, the method described by Frankland 
and Gamer (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1920, 39 , 257t) for picryl chloride 
gave good yields and also worked well for the preparation of picryl 
bromide from 2 i 4-dinitrobromobenzene, this process being a great 
improvement as regards yield on the method described by Jackson 
and Earle {Amer. Chem, J., 1903, 29 , 212). The application to 
picryl iodide, however, was not successful, a considerable quantity 
of free iodine from the di-iodo-compound being liberated, Picryl 
iodide was therefore prepared from piciyl chloride by treatment 
with excess of powdered potassium iodide in alcoholic solution 
(Hepp, 1882, 215 , 361). The small solubUity of this com- 

pound in absolute alcohol rendered difficult the use of concentrations 
higher than N /20 wdthout alteration of the general experimental 
conditions. 

The picryl bromide and iodide melted respectively at 121 — 122'’ 
and 165® (uncorr.). 

The thermostat was controlled at first by an ordinary mercury 
thermo-regulator, but later a toluene-filled bulb Mas attached. 
This was found to be very efficient and maintained a temperature 
of 50 0® constant to within 0*1® for months. 

Ihe determinations of the velocity coefficients Mere carried out 
as follows : 
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The reactions were carried out in hard glass tubes of about 
30 c.c. capacity. A weighed quantity of the nit ro- compound was 
dissolved in 10 c.c. of alcohol by shaking and, if necessary, warming 
in the well -stoppered tube. An alcoholic solution of the base of 
the required normality was separately prepared, and 10 c.c. were 
transferred to the reaction tube. The contents were well mixed 
by shaking and the tube was immediately immersed to the top of 
the neck in the thermostat. 

Prom time to time tubes were removed from the thermostat and 
the contents transferred with alcohol to a separator containing 
water, 10 c.c. of O-lA-silver nitrate, and about 30 c.c. of benzene. 
The whole was vigorously shaken until the lower layer became 
colourless on standing, the unchanged base, the nitro-compound, 
and the condensation product being dissolved in the upper benzene 
layer. The excess of silver nitrate remaining in the aqueous 
portion was estimated by the Volhard method with approximately 
A/20-ammonium thiocyanate. The benzene was twice washed 
with water and the washing added to the titration flask. It was 
observed that the silver halide remained entirely in the upper layer 
or at the junction of the layers ; a fact rendering unnecessary the 
filtration which would otherwise have been required in the case of 
the chloro- compounds. 

In the case of the reaction of the mononitro-compounds with 
sodium ethoxide, the titration was modified by adding sufficient 
nitric acid to the contents of the separator to prevent the formation 
of silver oxide. It was ascertained that under the conditions of 
experiment the halogen compounds did not react with the silver 
nitrate solution used for the precipitation of the displaced halogen 
(see Table VI). 

Calculation of the Experimental Data . — The coefficients were first 
calculated by the ordinary unimolecular and bimolecular formulae, 
but (except w'here the base concerned was sodium ethoxide) neither 
expression gave satisfactory values. It was, however, observed 
(see Table I) that even after twenty -four hours less than half of 
the available halogen had been eliminated and that the slowing 
down had become very marked. It seemed probable, therefore, 
that the hydrogen bromide formed during the reaction united with 
the unchanged aniline to form aniline hydrobromide and that this 
undissociated salt no longer reacted with the halogen, reducing 
in effect the concentration of the reacting base. Thus, 
2CeH,-NH2 -f CeH3Br(N02)a == C + 

C,H3;NH„HBr 

The velocity equation expressing this hypothesis is dxjdt — 
k{a — 2x){b — x). Three cases had to be considered, namely, 
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a >26, a — 26, and a <26. The solution gave rise to three special 
bimolecular expressions : 

When a = 2b, k =i , ^ ^ • 

2t 6(6 — x) 


a > 2by k == 


a < 2b, k 


{a 


1 ,6a 


2x 

b ~ X ' 


(26 


__ ] ® b — X 

- a)t b a ~~2i‘ 


The recalculation of the coefficients with these expressions gave 
satisfactory values. As a justification of this hypothesis, it was 
found on investigation that the reaction velocity of 1-bromo- 
2 : 4- dinitrobenzene with aniline hydrobromide was about one 
hundred times slower than with the free hase, and it is probable 
that even this velocity is due, to some extent, to the trace of water 
known to be present in the alcohol used as solvent. 


Discussion of Results, 

Records of a few of the actual measurements made are annexed 
by way of illustration, and a concise summary of all the experimental 
results is given at the end of this paper. 

As regards the effect of varying the relative concentrations of 
base and halogen compound, it will be observed that when the 
concentration of bromo- dinitrobenzene was kept constant and that 
of the base increased, the value of k diminished. When that of 
the bromo-com pound was increased, the value of k also diminished, 
but more slowly. Thus when the concentration of the base was 
eight times that of the bromo- compound the velocity coefficient 
had fallen to 0-00383, whereas when the concentration of the bromo- 
compound was eight times that of the base the velocity coefficient 
was still 0-00444. In general, throughout the whole range of the 
experiments, k \vas diminished by an increase in the concentration 
of the reactants, and in particular the effect of a variation of the 
base was more important than that of the halogen compound. 
This supports the observation of Segaller {loc. cd.). 

On mixing the reacting solutions, a colour immediately developed ; 
a fact which is generally taken as indicative of the formation of an 
iutermediate compound. This coloration w^as most noticeable with 
methylaniline, but with the dilutions used was not so strong as 
would be expected from the remarks on this subject found in the 
literature. In this connexion, Hibbert and Sudborough (T., 1903, 
83, 1336), in a paper on the Additive Compounds of s-Trmitro- 
benzene and Alkylated Arylamines, ' remark “ that when solutions 
of the coloured compounds were considerably diluted, the depth 
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of colour diminished considerably and the determinations of the 
molecular weights of some of the additive compounds in moderately 
dilute benzene solution have proved that these substances are almost 
completely dissociated into their two components, even although 
the solution still retains an appreciable amount of colour,” 

Were any additive intermediate compound formed in large pro- 
portion as a preliminary to the final condensation product, tlie 
values of k deduced from such large variations in the concentration 
of the two reactants would differ very widely and approximate 
to that for the unimolecular reaction. In no instance is this the 
case, and these experiments indicate that additive compounds 
are not formed to more than a very small extent. That is to say 
that, at 50“ and at the concentrations shown, the course of the 
reaction between the halogenonitrobenzenes and sodium ethoxide, 
and aniline, and methylaniline in ethyl-alcoholic solution, is approxi- 
mately bimolecular. 

It may be noted in passing that in the cases previously cited, 
where an intermediate compound has been isolated, the nitro- 
compound has contained three nitro-groups, although the presence 
of certain additional substituents may even then inhibit the forma- 
tion of additive compounds (see Sudborough and Picton, loc. cit). 
With fewer nitro-groups present in the nucleus, the intermediate 
compound, if formed, appears to be less stable, and, when detected, 
the reactants have been originally in the solid phase, no solvent 
being present. In these cases, the criteria of the presence of the 
additive compound lie in physical observations and in examination 
of eutectic mixtures; no proof is offered of its existence at high 
temperatures and in dilute solutions. 

The reaction between the picryl halides and aniline was found hi 
every case to be too rapid for measurement. Even at room temper- 
ature, within three minutes of mixing 0*1 .^-solutions of aniline 
and picryl bromide, the reaction had* proceeded beyond the halt- 
way point; much more was this the case at 50“, that is to say, 
the point had been reached where (on the previous hypothesis) all 
the aniline remaining had combined with the hydrogen bromide 
liberated to form the aniline salt, and therefore the bromo-compound 
was presumably reacting with the aniline hydrobromide. The 
reaction therefore probably proceeds in two stages : first, the 
reaction with free aniline, which is very fast, and then the reaction 
with tlie aniline salt, which is slower. As a consequence of this, 
in these three cases measurements were taken of the reaction 
between the piciyl halide and the corresponding aniline salt, with 
the hope that, whilst not strictly comparable, the figures obtained 
would be roughly indicative of the speed of reaction. Even so, 
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the velocity was so considerable as to render the effects of initial 
disturbances of great importance, and in order to eliminate these 
as far as possible the first reading in each of the series of reactions 
was used as a blank. The values of k so determined are still some- 
what erratic, especially in the case of picryl chloride and aniline 
hydrochloride. This, no doubt, is to be accounted for in part 
by the displacement of chlorine in picryl chloride heated in alcoholic 
solution at 50° (see Table VI). This fact necessitated a slight 
correction in the amount of halogen acid as determined by titration 
(see col. 5 of Table IV). 

The reaction velocities of the picryl halides with methylaniline 
were considerably slower, but the correction just alluded to was 
made in the case of picryl chloride. 

The reaction velocity of the mononitro- compounds with aniline 
was too slow for convenient measurement, and the base used in 
these cases was sodium ethoxide. It will be observed that the 
p-bro mo -compound is about twice as reactive as the ortho-, whilst the 
rate of reaction of the w-bromo -compound is so very slow as almost 
to be negligible. This is consistent with the suggestion referred 
to above (Kenner, loc. cit.), that a met a- directive group, such as 
the nitro-group in the meta-position to a substituent ar, would 
strengthen its attachment to the nucleus and so render it less 
mobile. 

Rough experiments on the effect of water on the reaction velocity 
showed that in 90 per cent, alcohol the speed of reaction of the 
ortho-compound was diminished from 6*38 X 10“® to 2*71 X 10”® 
or was 2*35 times slower than in absolute alcohol. Por the para- 
compound, the figures were 1-23 X 10“* and 0-82 x 10"*, or 1-5 
times slower. These experiments were made under exactly com- 
parable conditions as regards concentration, temperature, and 
strength of alcohol, and it is not easy to account for the considerable 
difference in the effect of the same quantity of w’ater on the reaction 
velocity of the two compounds (compare Lobry de Bruyn and 
Steger, Bee. trav. cAm., 1899, 18, 311, and Lulofs, loc. cit., who 
found that, in the reaction with sodium ethoxide, the influence 
of dilution was more marked with chloro- than with bromo- or 
iodo-dinitrobenzene). 

A comparison of the velocity coefficients of the various nitro- 
compounds with a nilin e and methylaniline shows in every case 
that the former reacts more rapidly than the latter. In view of 
the fact that methylaniline is a stronger base than aniline, this 
effect is doubtless due to steric hindrance. The actual ratios, 
however, are by no means uniform ; as regards the dinitro-halogen 
derivatives, the ratio of the reaction velocity of methylaniline 
VOL. oxxin. 6 h 
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to aniline is 1 ; 9*3 for the chloro-, 1 : 4*8 for the bromo-, and 1:6-8 
for the iodo-compound. For the trinitro-halogen derivatives the 
corresponding ratios are 1 : 38*5 for the chloro-, 1 : 12*3 for the 
bromo-, and 1 : 2-G for the iodo-compound. 

The experimental results of the investigations do, however, 
enable comparisons to be made as to the order of the reactivities 
of chlorine, bromine, and iodine in similar nitro- compounds. In 
the reaction of the dinitro- and trinitro- derivatives with aniline, 
the order is iodine, chlorine, bromine; the iodo-compound being 
the least reactive. The actual numbers representing the ratios of 
the velocity coefficients are given at the end of the paper, from 
which it will be seen tliat the behaviour of picryl iodide with methyl- 
aniline is abnormal, and that the general order of halogen reactivity 
is remarkable, chlorine reacting more rapidly than iodine and less 
rapidly than bromine, with the one exception just noted. There 
is, however, no uniformity in the increase of speed of reaction of 
chlorine and bromine over that of iodine with the various sub- 
stances used. 

Preston and Jones (T., 1912, 101, 1932) refer to an anomaly in the 
behaviour of methyl iodide, this substance reacting very much more 
quickly with triisoamylamine than would be expected. Menschutkiu 
{Z. ^hysikal, Chem,, 1890, 5, 589) also noticed an unusually great 
velocity in the reaction of methyl iodide with tricthylamine. It ia 
not quite easy to relate these observations with the abnormality 
of picryl iodide and methylaniline, but a connexion between the 
two seems likely, especially in view of the acidic character possessed 
by picryl compounds as compared with the mono- and di-nitro- 
derivatives, with which methylaniline reacts normally. 

As regards the order of halogen reactivity, Lulofs {loc, ciL)^ 
working with the halogenodinitrobenzenes and sodium ethoxide, 
found the order to be chlorine > bromine > iodine. The changing 
of the reacting base from sodium ethoxide to aromatic amine has 
therefore been accompanied by an important change in the 
order. 

An interesting case of unusual order of halogen reactivity has 
also been observed by Drushel and Simpson {J, Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1917, 39, 2453), who investigated the velocity of hydroxylation of 
the halogen-substituted aliphatic acids in water solution, and 
found the order to be bromine > iodine > chlorine. 

The order found by Franzen and Bockhacker [loc, cU.) confirms 
both that of Lulofs with sodium ethoxide and that found in the 
present work with aniline. Franzen and Bockhacker did not use 
methylaniline, so no comparison can be made for that substance. 
The very different conditions under which Franzen’s work was 
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carried out prevents any quantitative comparison, but it may be 
noted that they found o-bromonitrobenzene more reactive than 
the para-compound with sodium ethoxide. This is contrary to 
the results of the present investigation. As their experiments 
with these substances were carried out at 100®, it would appear 
probable that some very interesting and remarkable changes take 
place in the temperature coefficients in these reactions, and further 
work in this connexion is most desirable. 


Eesulia of Typical Measurements. 

In the following specimen tables the concentrations refer to the 
total volume after mixture of the reacting substances. Column 2, 
headed “ C.c. of A’/20-thiocyanate,” gives the burette readings for 
the back titrations of the unchanged silver nitrate with ammonium 
thiocyanate. In general, 20*0 o.c. of A’/20-silver nitrate were 
added before titration; therefore the figures in this column sub- 
tracted from 20'0 give the c.c. of iV /20-halogen acid eliminated 
during the t hours that reaction has proceeded. 


Table I. Table II. 

l-Bromo-2 : 4 -dinitrobenzene l-Chloro-2 : 4 -dinitrobenzene 


A/20. Aniline A 72 O. A/10. MethylanUine A/10. 



a ~ 20, b 

-20. 



a — 40, 6 

-40. 


Time 

C.c. of ^/20- 



Time 

C.c. of .Y/20- 
thiocyaiiate* 



(hra.). 

thiocyanate. 

X. k 

X 103. 

(hrs.). 

X. 

k X 103. 

1'6 

17*6 

2-4 

4*57 

2*1 

18*9 

M 

— 

2-3 

16*9 

31 

4*40 

5*0 

17-6 

2*4 

0*299 

3-1 

16*0 

4*0 

4-53 

7*5 

17*0 

3*0 

0-281 

4-0 

15*4 

4*6 

4*43 

23*0 

12-4 

7-6 

0*290 

5-5 

14*5 

5-5 

4*33 



3Ieaa 

0*290 

7-3 

13*5 

6*5 

4*45 





24-0 

10*3 

9*7 

— 







Mean 

4-45 






Table III. 

Picryl bromide N /20. Aniline hydrobromide A /20. a == 20, 6 == 20. 



C.c. of A 72 O- thio- 


C.c. of A\*'20-HBr 



cyanate (40 c.c. 

Total c.c. 

derived 


Time 

of A 720 -AgNOs 

of A7'20- 

from picryl 


(hra.). 

added). 

H13r = 0.^ 

bromide = a*. 

k X 10’. 

0*083 

15*4 

24*6 

4*6 



0*316 

13*8 

26-2 

6*2 

32*4 

0*750 

11*4 

28*6 

8*6 

34*2 

M25 

10*1 

20*9 

9*9 

32*7 




Mean 

33*1 


5l2 
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Order of Reactivity. 



1. 

Cl. 

Br. 

Dinitro -compounds with aniline 

1 

2-3 

3-4 

„ „ „ methylaniline , . . 

1 

1-4 

41 

Trinitro- „ „ aniline salt 

1 

11 

1-9 

„ „ „ methylaniline ... 

1 

0074 

0-40 


1. The reaction between the halogenonitrobenzenes and (a) 
sodium ethoxide, (6) the aniline bases in ethyl-alcoholic solution 
is a bimolecular one of a somewhat special type, in that the velocity 
coefficient varies slightly with the initial concentration . K o 
evidence of the presence of additive compounds in appreciable 
proportion w^as obtained. 

2. An increase in the concentration of the base or of the halogeno- 
compounds diminishes the velocity coefficient, the effect of the 
former being the more marked. 

3. The mononitrohalogenobenzenes react very slowly with aniline. 
The 2 : 4-dinitrohalogenobenzenes react very slowly with aniline 
salts, but fairly rapidly with free aniline at 50°. The 2:4: 6-tri- 
nitrohalogenobenzenes react with extreme speed with aniline and 
rapidly with aniline salts at 50°. 

4. In the reaction between the three mononitrobromobenzenes 
and sodium ethoxide at 50*0°, the meta-compound reacts too slowly 
for accurate measurement, the reactivities of the ortho- and para- 
compounds are measurable, the latter reacting twice as fast as 
the former. 

5. In all cases, methylaniline reacts more slowly than aniline, 
but there is no uniformity in the ratios. 

6. The order of halogen reactivity with the aniline bases is 
bromine > chlorine > iodine. 

7. The speed of reaction between methylaniline and picryl iodide 
is abnormal, as in this instance the iodide reacts more rapidly than 
either the bromide or chloride. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank Dr. G. Senter, Principal of this 
College, for valuable suggestions and advice in the conduct of this 
research. 


Birkbecx College, London. 


[Received, August lOtk, 1923.] 
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CCCLXVII . — Studies in Nitration, Part I, The 
Velocity of Nitration of Phenol, 

By Francis Arnall. 

In those lew instances in which the velocity of a nitration has been 
measured, it has been found that the reaction is approximately 
bimolecular. Thus in the nitration of nitrobenzene three bimolecular 
side reactions occur (HoUeman and de Bruyn, Rec. trav. chim.^ 1900 
19, 79, 188, 364; 1901, 20, 206, 3o2) and in the nitration of nitro- 
benzoio acid, using a large excess of the nitrating acid, three uni- 
molecular side reactions take place (Holleman, Z. phy^kal. CJiem., 
1899, 31, 79). Also in the nitration of phenol in ethereal solution 
at 25°, the reaction is approximately bimolecular (Klemenc, Monatsh., 
1914, 35, 85), whilst Wibaut {Rec, trav. chiin,, 1915, 34, 241) found 
that although this was the case with benzene and chlorobenzene, 
yet with bromobenzene the value of the velocity coefficient increased 
as the nitration proceeded, and no satisfactory value could be 
obtained for the velocity coefficient in the case of toluene. 

It is improbable that the nitration of phenol can be expressed as 
the sum of three bimolecular side reactions, because in general there 
is a marked period of induction before nitration commences ; 
thereafter it is apparently accelerated auto-catal 3 rtically and the 
reaction proceeds readily. This is especially the case if one employs 
nitric acid which has been boiled with carbamide to free it from 
nitrous acid, or which has been treated with a small quantity of 
hydrogen peroxide. The following experiments were therefore 
carried out. 

Experimental. 

The experiments were performed at 2o*5°. The solvent was 
absolute alcohol, which retarded the reaction so appreciably that 
there was no difficulty in maintaining the mixture at a constant 
temperature. The thermostat employed was heated electrically, 
and the temperature remained constant to within 0*02° throughout 
the experiments. It was found convenient to use solutions con- 
taining 10 per cent, of phenol and an equivalent quantity of nitric 
acid. The progress of the reaction was followed by measuring the 
amount of free acid at the end of definite time intervals. This can 
be done by direct titration with a solution of alcoholic potash, the 
Ditrophenol itself acting as an indicator. But it is difficult to 
determine the end-point with accuracy, as the solution becomes 
coloured. The free acid was therefore estimated by adding an 
excess of potassium iodide and potassium iodate and titrating the 
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liberated iodine with ^/5-8odium thiosulphate in the presence of 
starch (compare Klemenc, loc. cii.). 

Equivalent quantities of phenol and nitric acid reacted somewhat 
slowly. 


Time 

Thio. used 


Time 

Thio. used 

% Nitrated. 

(mins,). 

(C.C.). 

% Nitrated. 

(mins.). 

(C.C.). 

0 

25 

0 

330 

24-0 

4-0 

120 

24'76 

1-0 

420 

23-4 

6-4 

180 

24-6 

1-6 

640 

22-6 

10-0 

240 

24-5 

2-0 





The amount of nitrous acid present was too small to vitiate the 
results obtained. From these figures it is seen that the reaction is 
accelerated auto-catalytically and that it is impossible to obtain 
a constant for the velocity of reaction. As it seemed most probable 
that the auto- acceleration was due to the presence of nitrous acid, 
formed by subsidiary reactions, the effect of adding a small 
quantity of this acid to the nitration mixture was determined. 


0*02 Per cent, of nitrous acid added to a solution containing 
10 per cent, of phenol. 

Expt. I. HNO, added at « = 0. Expt. II. HNO, added at « = 120. 


Time. 

% Nitrated. 

k X 10*. 

Time. 

% Nitrated. 

0 

0 



0 

0 

60 

1*5 

0-25 

60 

0-5 

150 

10-0 

0-74 

150 

1-3 

195 

160 

0-98 

180 

3-0 

255 

26-5 

1-41 

270 

16-0 

330 

43-0 

2-29 

315 

24-0 

420 

60-5 

3-65 

360 

34-0 

480 • 

69-0 

4-61 

450 

53-5 

570 77-5 607 

city coefficients, k, have been calculated 

from the simplest 


expression for a bimolecular equation in which equivalent quantities 
of the two reacting substances are used. The results are plotted 
in Fig. 1. The two curves are approximately parallel. For 
comparison, the curve for the reaction using pure nitric acid alone 
is given. In order to determine whether the nitration in alcohol 
was retarded by an excess of nitric acid, and accelerated by an 
excess of phenol, as would be expected from the results of Klemenc, 
the velocities of nitration, in the first place with an excess of acid, 
and secondly with an excess of phenol, were measured. When half 
the equivalent quantity of acid was used, the reaction was very slow 
at 26-6°, but took place readily at 60°. With an excess of nitric 
acid, the following results were obtained : 
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Expt, III. 100% Expt. IV. 50% Excess of 

Excess of HNO,. HNOs and 0-02% of HNOj. 


Time. 

% Nitrated. 

Time. 

% Nitrated. 

10 

0 

0 

0 

56 

2-9 

40 

41 

115 

35-6 

80 

22-5 

152 

80-0 

120 

52-5 

195 

102-6 

160 

760 



190 

890 



220 

96-5 



240 

99-0 


Fig. 1. 

E^eci oj nitrous acid upon the nitration velocity of phenoL 10 Per cent, 
solution in absolute alcohol. Temperature 25-5®. 



Time in minutes. 


These results are plotted in Fig. 2. They are especially interesting 
in that they show that the reaction proceeds during the early stages 
more slowly and less regularly in the presence of a large excess of 
nitric acid alone than in the presence of a little nitrous acid and a 
smaller excess of nitric acid. The experiments indicate the 
marked auto -catalytic acceleration apparent in the formation of 
the nitrophenols, and suggest that the acceleration is due to the 
production of nitrous acid. If this is so, it would seem as if the latter 

5l* 
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first attacks the phenol with the formation of nitrosophenol, which 
reacts subsequently with nitric acid : 

NO-CeH^-OH + HNO3 = NOg-CgH^-OH + HNOg. 

This explanation is feasible when one considers the great readiness 
with which p-nitrosophenol is formed by the action of nascent 
nitrous acid even at low temperatures. But as the main product 
of the interaction of nitrous acid and phenol is the p-nitroso- 
compound, one would expect p-nitrophenol to be the principal 


Fia. 2. 

Effect oj excess of HNO, upon velocity of nitration. 10 Per cent, 
phenol in absolute alcohol. Temperature 25’5'’. 



Time in minvies. 

isomeride obtained by the nitration of phenol. To test this, the 
velocity of nitration of phenol in the presence of a small quantity 
(0*05 per cent.) of freshly prepared p-nitrosophenol was determined. 
It was found that the velocity of reaction was almost exactly the 
same as that of solutions of phenol and pure nitric acid alone. 
Therefore the reaction must proceed in some other way than by the 
intermediate formation of this compound. It is possible that the 
reaction might be expressed by the equations 

HNO3 + HNO2 ^ N2O4 + H2O 
CeHg-OH + N2O4 = NOa-CgH^'OH + HNO^. 
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It should be remembered that nitrations may be carried out >vith 
nitrogen tetroxide. Finally, in order to prove that the auto- 
acceleration of the reaction was caused by the formation of small 
quantities of nitrous acid, the velocity of the reaction was measured 
in the presence of carbamide, hydrazine sulphate, and phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride. With carbamide (0*5 per cent.), the 
reaction was considerably retarded, but not inhibited entirely. 
The reaction was entirely prevented by the presence of 0-5 per cent, 
of hydrazine sulphate, although this is practically insoluble in 
alcohol, and by the presence of 0-5 per cent, of phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride (primary hydrazines readily react with nascent 
nitrous acid to form unstable nitroso-derivatives). 

Conclusion. 

It would seem, therefore, to be beyond dispute that the nitration 
of phenol is auto-catalytic, and that this is due to the formation 
of nitrous acid by subsidiary reaction. The nitration may be 
prevented by the presence of small quantities of hydrazine and its 
derivatives in the same way that the dissolution of metals in nitric 
acid is inhibited by the addition of urea (Veley, Proc. Roy, Soc., 
1890, 46, 216). 

The author wishes to acknowledge Ids indebtedness to Mr. J. B. 
Coleman and Dr. J. C. Crocker, who have afforded him every 
facility for carrying out this work. 

Chemical Research Laboratories, 

Chelsea Polytechnic, S.W. 3. [Received , Augiisi '20th, 1923.] 


CCCLXVIII. — So7Jie Derivatives of the V inyldiaceton- 
allcamines. 

By Frederic Stanley Kipping. 

During the war, in view of the deficient supply of mydriatics, the 
author undertook the preparation of euphtalmin and of related 
substances, which might be of physiological importance. 

Euphtalmin is a mydriatic, prepared by methylating the labile 
form of vinyldiacetonalkamine (4 -hydroxy- 2 : 2 : 6-trimethylpiper- 
idine) and then converting the A"-methyl base into its mandelic 
ester. Harries, who first obtained the compound, treated the 
labile piperidine base with methyl iodide (2 mols.) and isolated 
the iV-methyl derivative in crystals melting at 70 — 72 {Annalen, 
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1897, 296 , 328). The yield, although not given, was evidently a 
poor one, owing to the formation of the quaternary iodide. 

The investigation of this method showed that in warm methyl- 
alcoholic solution the labile base gives an almost immediate 
precipitate of the crystalline quaternary salt; at the ordinaiy 
temperature, also, the principal product is the methiodide of the 
.^-methyl base. When one equivalent of methyl iodide is used 
a large proportion of the original substance remains unchanged 
and its separation from the iV^-methyl base is rather troublesome. 
Methyl sulphate, also, gives very little, if any, monomethyl 
derivative. 

It was then found that the labile base could be converted into 
the desired product with the aid of formaldehyde, which, as Esch- 
weiler has shown (^er., 1906, 38, 880), is a most useful methyl- 
ating agent at high temperatures in presence of acids. In this 
case, however, methylation took place very easily and practically 
quantitatively when the base was merely heated with formalin on 
a water*bath and the pure methyl derivative was obtained with 
great facility (m, p. 78°). 

The conversion of the W*methyl derivative into its mandelic 
ester was accomplished under the conditions used by Harries 
{Ladenburg^s method) ; the euphtalmin thus obtained melted at 
113°, but sintered at 108°, as observed by Harries, and seemed to 
be a mixture, which, in view of the asymmetric groups in the 
molecule, is not surprising. The ttopic ester and the benziUc 
ester of the methyl base were also prepared, and the former, 
according to a report for which the author is indebted to Dr, 
Dale, F.R.S., was found to be superior to euphtalmin as a mydriatic 
in cats. 

Since the labile base (m. p. 162°) could be so easily transformed 
into its .N^*methyl derivative, the stable isomeride (m. p. 138 ) 
was also treated with formalin with the object of preparing from 
the product some A-methyl-p*eucaine. The reaction was carried 
out as before ; the product in this case was an oil, but it gave a 
crystalline hydrochloride, which appeared to consist entirely of a 
single substance. The hydrochloride, heated with benzoyl chloride, 
gave a viscous oil which would not crystallise ; the free b^c as 
well as the sulphate, oxalate, and other salts showed a similar 
behaviour, which contrasted very markedly with that of ^-eucaine 
and its salts. The cinnamate, on the other hand, crystallised very 
readily and an examination of this salt proved that the 
derivative was practically homogeneous and was that of the ^ 
base. The hydrochloride of this A- methyl- p-eucaine, prepar rom 
the pure cinnamate, was then obtained in a crystalline form, 
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action was kindly examined by Dr. Dale, but it was found to b© 
definitely inferior to p-eucaine as a local anaesthetic. 

PrepaTation of 4:-Hydroxy-\ : 2 : 2 : ^4etrameihylpiperidine . — From 
the mixture of bases obtained by the reduction of vinyldiaceton- 
amine oxalate with sodium amalgam and water, the labile alkamine 
(m. p. 162°) can be easily isolated if, instead of adding acid during 
the process, some concentrated sodium hydroxide solution is used ; 
the solubility of the labile base is thereby diminished to such an 
extent that it separates in crystals together with the sodium oxalate 
and can be extracted from the latter with boiling benzene. The 
extracts give a product melting at about 155° which after one 
recrystallisation usually affords a pure preparation; the stable 
base, and also a considerable proportion of the labile form, remain 
in the aqueous alkaline solution of the reduction product. 

As stated above, the methylation of the labile base by the method 
described by Harries and also methylation with methyl sulphate 
give very unsatisfactory results. For the preparation of the 
A^-methyl derivative, the base is heated on the water-bath with 
about twice its weight of a commercial 40 per cent, solution of 
formaldehyde; the base gradually dissolves and bubbles of gas 
escape slowly. At the end of about three hours, the solution is 
evaporated almost to dryness, the glue-like mass is treated with a 
little solid sodium hydroxide to decompose the formate present, 
and then extracted with boiling light petroleum; this extract 
gives an almost colourless deposit of practically pure xV-methyl 
derivative and the yield is almost theoretical, the only by-product 
being an oily substance which does not dissolve readily in boiling 
light petroleum ; after recrystallisation from ether, the base melts 
at 78—79°. 

The mandelic ester of the methyl-base (euphtalmin) was pre- 
pared by the process used by Harries {loc. cit.); after recrystalHs- 
ation from ether, it melted from 108 — 113°. 

The tropic ester, C^NHigO-CO-CHPh-CHa-OH, was obtained by 
adding excess of tropic aeid to a solution of the methyl base in 
excess of hydrochloric acid, evaporating on the water-bath, and 
heating the residue during some twelve hours with the occasional 
addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid. When the product 
was stirred well with water and a little dilute acid, a thick oil 
separated, and the filtered acid solution gave ^ith excess of sodium 
carbonate a crystalline precipitate of the tropic ester, but the 
yield was very poor. The ester was recrystallised, first from ether 
and then from aqueous methyl alcohol; it melted fairly sharply 
at no— 111® and was soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid ; its 
behaviour towards organic solvents was similar to that of euph- 
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talmin. The oily by-product (see above) was not appreciably 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid or in sodium carbonate, but it 
was slowly hydrolysed by a concentrated solution of sodium hydr. 
oxide, giving basic vapours and apparently a solution of tropic 
acid ; it was not examined further. This is possibly the substance 
described as tropyl-iV^-methylvinyldiacetonalkamine in a German 
patent {Centralblatt, 1898, I, 968) as an “ erstarrendes Oel.” 

From the results of several experiments in which the mydriatic 
action of this tropatc was directly compared with that of euph- 
talmin, Dr. Dale found that the former was superior to the latter 
in cats, both in the rapidity and in the extent of its action, but that 
its effect was altogether below that of atropine or even homatropine. 

The benzilic ester of the iV-methyl derivative was prepared by 
evaporating a solution of the base in excess of hydrochloric acid 
vith benzilic acid and then heating the residue on a water-bath 
during some ten hours. The syrupy product, treated with an 
excess of a dilute solution of sodium carbonate, gave an oily pre- 
cipitate, which gradually solidified and was then separated and 
washed. It was recrystallised from ethyl acetate, from which it 
separated in large, flat, very brittle prisms, melting sharply at 
156 — 157® and rather sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, even less 
soluble in ether ; it dissolved in hydrochloric acid and was repre- 
cipitated by sodium carbonate solution as a fine, crystalline powder 
(Found : C = 74*3 ; H = 8-0. C23H29O3N requires C = 75-2; 
H = 7*9 per cent.). Five grams of the methyl base gave about 
0*6 gram of the benzilic ester, but more could be obtained by 
working up the original alkaline filtrate. 

4^^Benzoylozy-l : 2 : 2 : 6-tetramethylpiperidine.--The methylation 
of the stable form of vinyldiacetonalkamine (m. p, 138“) with 
formalin was carried out as described in the case of the labile base, 
but the treatment was more prolonged. As the product was very 
readily soluble in light petroleum, from which it separated as an 
oil, the crude methyl derivative was repeatedly evaporated with 
hydrochloric acid, until free from formaldehyde, and the crystalline 
residue washed with alcoholic ether. The hydrochloride of the 
iV- methyl derivative was thus obtained in crystals melting at 
about 208® and the yield was almost theoretical; the salt was 
very readily soluble in cold water, much less soluble in cold alcohol; 
from the latter it separated in large, pyramidal crystals and then 


melted at 213 — 214°. 

The cru&e hydrochloride was heated with excess of benzoyl 
chloride; only a slow reaction occurred at about 130°, so the 
mixture was heated at about 160® during an hour, at the end 0 
which time the evolution of hydrogen chloride had ceased. T e 
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product, freed from unchanged benzoyl chloride by extraction 
with ether, was a glue -like mass readily soluble in cold water and 
did not crystallise when the solution was evaporated, although 
judging from the yield the salt could not have contained much, if 
any, unchanged methyl derivative. The base, liberated by alkali 
and extracted with ether, was an oil [Ceniralblatt, 1898, II, 693) 
which did not crystallise in the course of some weeks; it was 
transformed into its sulphate, oxalate, and other salts, but none 
of these showed any signs of crystallising from water. 

The cinnamate, on the other hand, crystallised immediately, so 
the whole of the crude hydrochloride was converted into this salt 
by precipitation with a slightly alkaline solution of sodium clxmam- 
ate. The fractional crystallisation of this product from aqueous 
alcohol showed that it was homogeneous (except for traces of 
cinnamic acid) and a direct comparison of the salt with the cinnam- 
ate of p-euoaine (which crystallised in large tablets and melted at 
160—161°) showed that the treatment with formalin had resulted 
in the coipplete conversion of the stable base into the iV'-methyl 
derivative. 

i-Benzoyloxy^l : 2 : 2 ; 6-tetramelhylpiperidine cinnamate separates 
from aqueous methyl alcohol in lustrous plates and needles melting 
at 83 — 84°, and is only very sparingly soluble in water, but dis- 
solves freely in aqueous acetone and in moist ethyl acetate (Found ■ 
C = 73-3; H = 7-6. requires C - 73-3 ; H = 7-6 per 

cent,). The base, prepared from the pure cinnamate, is a thick 
oil ; its hydrochloride separates from a mixture of acetone and ethyl 
acetate in slender needles melting at about 195°, and although not 
hygroscopic, is extremely soluble in water and in methyl alcohol, 
and very readily soluble in acetone. 

Dr. Dale’s report on this preparation was as follows : The 
substance, A-methyl-p-eucaine hydrochloride, was tested in com- 
parison with P-eucaine lactate for its power of producing anaesthesia 
in the cornea of the rabbit, when locally applied. It was found to 
have a distinct local anaesthetic action, but definitely inferior to 
that of p-euoaine, especially by reason of the extreme evanescence 
of the effect. As regards the completeness of the anaesthesia, we 
found it necessary to employ a 2 per cent, solution to produce an 
effect of about the same depth as 0*5 per cent, p-eucaine.” 

University College, Nottingham. [Received, September 2-th, 1923.] 
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CCCLXIX . — The Constitution of the Disaccharides, 
Part IX. Gentiobiose : Its Identity with 
Amygdalin Biose. 

By Walter Norman Haworth and Birkett Wylam, 

Gentiobiose, one of the most rare of the natural disaccharides, 
has been synthesised by the action of emulsin on glucose, but its con- 
stitution has remained unknown (Bourquelot, Herissey, and Coirre, 
C<mpt, rend.y 1913, 157, 732). For the purpose of the present 
research, the sugar was prepared by the lengthy process of fermenting 
the trisaccharide, gentianose, which had been extracted from gentian 
root. The best process hitherto available for this purpose, that of 
Hudson and Johnson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1917, 39, 1274), yielded 
only 1 per cent, of the octa -acetate of the biose. By a modification 
of their procedure we have been able to increase the yield to more 
than 3 per cent. 

In Part VI of this series of researches on “ The Con^itution of 
the Biose of Amygdalin,” it was stated that the structure of gentio- 
biose was under investigation in these laboratories with the intention 
of deciding whether its structure corresponded with that of maltose, 
and, if this were found to be the case, then gentiobiose, which 
is a glucose p-glucoside, would be the stereoisomeride of maltose, 
and identical with the biose of amygdalin. Although definite 
evidence was lacking that in the amygdalin biose the two hexose 
residues were united by a p -linking, it was apparent that, whilst 
maltose and the biose of amygdalin possessed the same structural 
arrangement, these two sugars could not be identical. Most of the 
known p-glucosides of maltose are dextrorotatory, but amygdalin 
and also amygdalinic acid are Isevorotatory glucosides, and the 
sign of rotation of the latter could not be greatly influenced by the 
aromatic residue, which, moreover, in the case of amygdalinic acid, 
is racemic. 

Confirmation of this surmise has appeared in the interim. Kuhn 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 867) has studied the rotation changes undergone 
by amygdalin in the presence of emulsin, and has arrived at the 
conclusion that amygdalin biose is a glucose ^-glucoside, having 
the structure which Haworth and Leitch have already formulated. 

There was still wanting a solution to the problem as to the 
identity of amygdalin biose with some known disaccharide, and m 
the course of our work we have been able to establish the fact that 
the dis^charide which is present in amygdalin is, indeed, gentio- 
biose. The steps which have led to this decision may briefly be 
enumerated. Gentiobiose passes by methylation into heptamethyl 
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methylgentiobioside, a crystalline compound showing [ajj, = — 33*9® 
in water. Cleavage of this crystalline derivative with dilute 
mineral acid leads to the isolation of two methylated glucoses, one 
of them being recognisable as the usual form of 2 : 3 : 5 : 6 - 
tetramethyl glucose (IV) and the other being 2:3: 5-trimethyl 
glucose (III), which readily gives a crystalline glucoside melting at 
92 — 96°. Both these methylated glucoses had previously been 
isolated on two occasions as cleavage products of methylated maltose 
and amygdalin biose, and to each of these disaccharides the 
structural formula I has already been allocated by determination 
of the constitution of the degradation products (Haworth and 
Leitch, T., 1919, 115, 809; 1922, 121, 1921). Since the latter 
sugar has been shown to be a glucose p-glucoside just as is gentio- 
biose, and as it follows from the present work that gentiobiose is 
also structurally identical with amygdalin biose, it is finally 
established that the latter sugar is in every way identical with 
gentiobiose. The following scheme illustrates the procedure 
adoptedi^ the course of the experimental proof : 
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Amygdalin must therefore be represented as mandelonitrile 
P-gentiobioside, or mandelonitrile p-glucose-6-{3-glucoside. We are 
at present engaged on the problem of the synthesis of amygdalin, 
and we have succeeded in establishing the identity of hepta -acetyl 
amygdalinic ethyl ester, prepared from amygdalin, with a synthetic 
compound obtained by condensing ethyl mandelate with hepta- 
acetyl p-gentiobiose. This work will form the subject of a later 
communication, 
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Inveiiase hydrolyses the trisaccharide gentianose to gentiobiose 
and fructose, but some emulsin preparations effect the cleavage in 
another part of the molecule, yielding sucrose and glucose. Since 
sucrose is then a constituent part of the molecule of gentianose, this 
latter sugar may be regarded as having the constitution shown 
below : 



Sucrose. Gentiobiose. 

Gentianose, 


Experimental. 

Preparation of Gentiobiose, 

At the outset the procedure described by Hudson and Johnson 
{loc, cit.) leading to the isolation of gentiobiose was imitated. On 
the grounds of the expense involved in this process, due to the 
quantities of pure methyl and ethyl alcohols recommended by these 
workers, it was found essential to modify considerably the means of 
extraction. Not only have the modifications furnished a cheaper 
method of obtaining gentiobiose, but it is gratifying to observe that 
the yield of product has been increased to three times the amount 
which had previously been obtained by Hudson and Johnson. 

The following is the procedure which was finally adopted in the 
course of this work. Finely powdered gentian root (Gentiana him) 
(200 grams) was placed in a large flask along with tw o litres of u ater. 
Fresh yeast (20 grams) was added in tw'o portions during twenty- 
four -hours and the mixture was maintained at 30® for two days. 
Following the addition of 100 c.c. of basic lead acetate solution 
(d = 1*25), the mixture was filtered and the dissolved lead pre- 
cipitated with hydrogen sulphide, and excess of the latter reagent 
was removed by means of a current of air. Decoloration of the 
solution was effected by filtering through a column of charcoal and 
thereafter the solvent was removed under diminished pressure, 
whereupon a brown syrup w’as obtained. This was extracted with 
five separate quantities, each of 200 c.c,, of dried and purified 
methylated spirits; the five extracts were tinited and yielded, 
after distillation of the solvent under diminished pressure, a brown 
gum weighing about 17 grams, which contained gentiobiose. This 
was now acetylated by digesting during four hours with 70 grama of 
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rectified acetic anhydride containing also 4 grams of freshly fused 
sodium acetate. When cooled and poured into water, the reaction 
mixture deposited after three days a pasty, crystalline mass. This 
was collected, roughly dried, and extracted with ether, which 
removed much impurity in the form of a dark gum, whilst the 
crystals remained undissolved. The latter were washed with ether, 
dissolved in hot 90 per cent, ethyl alcohol, and this solution was 
decqlorised with charcoal. On cooling, 8 — 9 grams of colourless 
crystals of gentiobiose octa-acetate were collected, melting at 191 — 
192°, and this weight represented the yield from 200 grams of gentian 
root as compared with a yield of 2*5 grams quoted by the previous 
workers (Found: C = 49-53; H = 5-74; CH3-CO = 51-2 per 
cent.). 

Hydrolysis , — A process was developed for the removal of the 
acetyl residues from the octa-acetate and this was based upon the 
method described by Maquenne and Goodwin {Bull. Soc. chim.y 1904, 
[iii], 31, 854) for the regeneration of cellobiosc from its octa- 
acetate.# 

Potassium hydroxide (12 grams) ivas dissolved in 40 c.c. of absolute 
alcohol under reflux. To the cooled solution, 10 grams of gentio- 
biose octa-acetate were added and the temperature was maintained 
below 35°. The mixture was kept for two hours, filtered, and the 
solid product, which was the potassium derivative of gentiobiose, 
was washed with absolute alcohol and weighed 15 grams. This 
hygroscopic, white solid, which contained some potassium hydroxide, 
was dissolved in a little tepid water and the solution exactly 
neutralised with perchloric acid. The precipitated potassium 
perclilorate was removed by filtration and the filtrate evaporated 
in a vacuum to a yellow syrup and repeatedly extracted under 
reflux with absolute ethyl alcohol. On removal of the solvent, 
4^ grams of syrup were obtained which crystallised. Its identity 
with gentiobiose was verified by preparing the phenylosazone 
(Zemplen, Ber.^ 1915, 48, 237), and this was found to melt at 
162 — 167° with decomposition. 

He/ptamethyl Metkylgentiobioside. 

The colourless, hygroscopic solid derived from gentiobiose octa- 
acetate as already described, and consisting chiefly of the potassium 
derivative of the sugar, was dissolved in water and methylated in the 
same manner as in the case of cellobiose (Haworth and Hirst, 
T., 1921, 119 , 193), Two digestions were required with methyl 
sulphate and sodium hydroxide, followed by the use of Purdie’s 
reagents. Immediately on evaporation of the ether employed as 
solvent after the final methylation, the whole of the product crystal- 
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Used in colourless needles, which were purified from Ught petroleum 
(b. p. 45 — 60'^), and melted at 106^ (Found : C = 52*88 ; H = 8-32; 
OMe = 64’0 per cent. C 2 oH 3 gOii requires C == 52-90 ; H = 8*37 ; 
OMe = 54-6 per cent.)* The above figures corresponded with those 
required by a completely methylated biose, and the compound 
was therefore heptamethyl methylgentiobioside. It was devoid 
of action towards Fehling's solution. Polarimetric data were 
recorded : 

[a]j) ~ — 33*9® in water, ~ 29*9° in ethyl alcohol, — 30*0° in 
methyl alcohol, and — 27*0° in acetone (c =: 0*57). 

Isolation of the Hydrolysis Products of Heptamethyl Methylgentiobioside, 

The conditions established for the hydrolysis of the bioside were 
as follows. Aqueous hydrochloric acid (5 per cent.) was mixed with 
the methylated gentiobiose in quantitiis which yielded a solution 
containing 0*7 per cent, of the sugar. This was maintained at 
90 — 95°, and the rotation changes were charted. 


Time (mins.) ... 10 75 105 135 170 200 

[ob - 22-9'’ + 25-0'’ -f 40*3“ + 61-3° + 61*5“ + 68-8" 

Time (mins.) ... 230 260 290 350 

[ajp -f 72-5“ + 74-2'^ + 75-4'’ + 76-5'’ (constant). 


A graph representing these specific rotation values plotted against 
the time period shows the usual logarithmic curve. 

When hydrolysis was completed the solution was neutralised 
with barium carbonate, filtered, and concentrated under diminished 
pressure. The greater part of the inorganic material w&s removed 
by precipitation with alcohol and a yellow syrup was finally obtained. 
Traces of mineral matter were removed from the latter by solution 
in dry ether. On evaporation of the solvent the syrup partly 
crystallised, and repeated extraction with light petroleum separated 
the product into two approximately equal parts ; needle-shaped 
crystals were deposited from the petroleum extract, whilst the 
residual portion was a yellow, viscid syrup. 

The crystals were purified from light petroleum containing a trace 
of ethyl acetate and yielded colourless needles melting at 88-5®. 
The properties of this compound w ere in close agreement with those 
of crystaUine tetramethyl glucose (IV), and a mixed melting-point 
determination confirmed this view (Found : C = 50*74 ; H = 8 42 ; 
OMe = 52*40 per cent.). Polarimetric determinations showed the 
specific rotation to be -j- 85*2° in water (c = 1*9), falling after 
catalysis to the equilibrium value, [aj^ = -}- 83*05®. 

Attempts to crystallise the liquid portion having failed, it was 
decided to prepare from it the methylglucoside. With this end in 
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view, a 1 per cent, solution of the sugar was made in 0*5 per cent. 
Hjetbyhalcoholio hydrogen chloride. This was sealed into a thick 
glass tube and heated for twelve hours at 110'^. Thereafter the 
contents were neutralised with freshly prepared silver carbonate 
and filtered. Removal of the solvent yielded a yellow syrup which 
distilled at 108°/0'01 mm., and the distillate crystallised immediately 
on nucleation with a crystal of 2 : 3 : 5- trimethyl p-methylglucoside. 
This compound was recrystallised from light petroleum and showed 
a melting point of 92*6'*, and a mixed melting-point determination 
with 2:3: 5-trimethyl p-methylglucoside prepared from amygdalin 
showed no depression (Found : C — 51-27 ; H — 8*65 ; OMe = 
51-6 per cent.). 

= — 26-1° in methyl alcohol. 

There could therefore be no doubt that this second cleavage 
product was 2:3: 5-trimethyl glucose (III), since this gives rise 
on oxidation to a trimethyl saccharolactone, 

C0-[CH-0Me]»-CH-CH(0Me)-C02H. 

I 0 J 

The authors are greatly indebted to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for a grant which has enabled one of them 
to participate in this work. 

University of Durham, 

Armstrong College, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. [Received, Kovember 3rd, 1923 .] 


CCCLXX . — The Constitution of Raff^nose. 

By Walteb Norman Haworth, Edmund Langley Hirst, and 
David Arthur Ruell. 

Raffinose is the most important of the trisaccharides, and its 
relationship to sucrose renders a determination of its constitution 
of peculiar interest in view of the new constitutional formula 
which has been assigned to sucrose by Haworth and his co-workers. 
It occurs in sugar beet and accumulates in the molasses, from 
which it is not removed by the strontium hydrate treatment. It 
is present, also, in eucalyptus manna, and in the leaves of the 
common yew {Taxus baccala), but the most fruitful source of 
raflfinose is cotton seed. From decorticated cotton-seed meal it 
has been extracted for the purpose of the present work. 

Kaffinose yields on hydiolj’sis with dilute acids, melibiose and 
fructose; and with stronger acids, the hexoses galactose, glucose, 
and fructose are formed in equal proportions. With emulsin, it 
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changes into sucrose and galactose, whilst invertase converts the 
trisaccharide into melibiose and fructose. 

It will be clear from the above observations that raffinose is a 
complex containing galactose and fructose residues situated on 
either side of a glucose residue, and the linking between galactose 
and glucose must be of the P-type, since this is severed by emulsin. 
On the other hand, the linking which joins fructose to glucose 
must be similar to that in sucrose, since this union undergoes 
scission by means of invertase. 

When rafiinose w’as completely methylated, under the conditions 
described in this communication, eleven methoxyl groups were 
introduced, and the Jiendecaraeihyl raffiyiost was a viscid syrup 
distilling at 238 — 240°/0-02 mm., having Wj, 1*4680, and [a]^ 
+ 128*4° in water. During the methylation with methyl sulphate, 
neutral conditions were observed as far as was possible, but owing 
to the development of local acidity, a small proportion only of the 
sugar was degraded to melibiose and fructose. With use of 1 per 
cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid, the methylated raffinose was 
hydrolysed, and yielded three methylated fragments which were 
recognised to be tet ram ethyl galactose, giving a crystalline anilide 
identical with that derived from methylated lactose; secondly, a 
trimethyl glucose, which gave a crystalline glucoside, identical 
with that isolated from methylated amygdalin and consequently 
having the structure of 2 : 3 : 5-trimethyl glucose (butylene oxidic); 
thirdly, a tetramethyl fructose, which was dextrorotatory and 
identical with that obtained from methylated sucrose, so that this 
fructose fragment contained an amylene oxide ring structure. On 
the basis, therefore, of previous work with other sugars, it was 
easily possible to assign a structural formula to raffinose, since the 
degradation products could all be compared with other authentic 
specimens which were in our possession and for which the structural 
formulae have been ascertained by oxidation methods. 

Thte steps which have led to the allocation of the constitution I 
to raffinose are indicated on p. 3127. 

The tetramethyl galactose formula (V) is represented as con- 
taining an amylene oxide ring, since its lactone is dextrorotatory, 
and must thus have its oxide ring engaging the hydroxyl group 
attached to the fifth carbon atom as shown by Pryde (this vol., 
p. 1808). It would be more correct to represent the Hudson nile 
as requiring that a lactone having its oxide ring on the right should 
show a greater dextrorotation than the acid from which it is formed, 
and it has been ascertained that this is the case. The usual form 
of tetramethyl galactose must therefore be represented as having 
methoxyl groups in the positions 2 : 3 : 4 : 6 and not 2 : 3 : 5 ; 6 
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as was formerly thought to be the case^ and the lactose and meli- 
bjose formulae should now be modified to conform with this view. 
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From tliis determination of the structure of raffinose, it may be 
inferred that the constitution of meUbiose proposed by Haworth 
and Leitch (T., 1919, 115, 809) receives substantial confirmation, 
but inasmuch as structural changes may occur in the resulting 
disaccharide when the fructose residue is eliminated from raffinose, 
it has been thought desirable to undertake a separate inv'estigation 
of melibiose, which is now in progress. 


Experimental. 

Preparation of Raffinose . — The method of preparation adopted 
resembled that described by Hudson and Harding {J. Arner. Chem. 
Soc., 1914, 36, 2110), using decorticated cotton-seed meal as the 
source of the sugar. The yield of crystalline raffinose hydrate 
from 14*5 kilos, of cotton-aced meal was 341 grams, which melted at 
77—78® and showed [aj^ -j- 101 The ash content was 1-4 per 
cent. The figures (or pure raffinose are m, p. 78°, [a]j, -f- 104°. 
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A sample of these crystals was purified by reorystaUisation and 
gave pure anhydrous raffinose melting at 118°. This contained 
0*41 per cent, of ash and showed [a]p -j- 123° (c = 2). 

Methylation of Raffinose . — Raffinose hydrate, in quantities of 
30 grams, was dissolved in a little water, and methyl sulphate 
(100 o.c.) was added very slowly, along with the equivalent quantity 
of alkali (100 grams of sodium hydroxide in 30 per cent, solution). 
During the procedure, which occupied about four hours, the tem- 
perature was maintained at 70°, and the mixture was thoroughly 
agitated by mechanical stirring. When the whole of the reagents 
had been added, the solution was heated for an hour at 100°. On 
cooling, sodium sulphate separated, and the supernatant liquor 
was decanted and extracted thrice with chloroform. The separ- 
ated solid was also extracted with this solvent. The united chloro- 
form extracts were dried and evaporated, and yielded only 20 
grams of a syrup. The poor yield at this stage showed that much 
of the product remained in the aqueous solution and this was 
verified by a polarimetric reading. Consequently, the aqueous 
portion was evaporated and the residue, after pow^dering, was 
extracted with absolute alcohol under refiux. This treatment 
yielded a yeUow syrup weighing 15-3 grams and containing only 
little mineral matter. The collected chloroform extracts were 
subjected to further methylation with methyl sulphate, and like- 
wise also the syrup, extracted with alcohol, from the aqueous 
portions. In all, 105 grams of raffinose hydrate were methylated, 
corresponding to 94 gi‘ams of raffinose, and the total amount of 
syrup collected after two methylations was 80 grams. After one 
methylation with silver oxide, the product contained 46-7 per 
cent, of methoxyl. In order to ensure complete methylation, this 
material was again treated three times with Purdie’s reagent. 

Isolation of Hendecamethyl Raffinose . — The product arising from 
the repeated methylation of raffinose was purified by fractional 
distillation, and this operation was conducted several times with 
methylated products prepared on separate occasions. The follow- 
ing example serves to illustrate the general procedure. The dis- 
tillate from 15 grams was collected in three fractions, which are 
indicated below along with their physical properties. 


Boiling point. Weight. «»■ 

Fraction 1 76 — 150°/0-15 mm. 0-65 gram 1-4594 

Fraction II 179— 22GV0-1 mm. 3-2 grams 1-4660 

Fraction III 238—240° /0-02 mm. 7-7 „ 1-4680 


The first two fractions distilled as colourless liquids from an 
oil-bath, but the third fraction required the use of a metal-bath, 
by the aid of which the distillation proceeded steadily, yielding 
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what proved to be the hendecamethyl raffinose which, on cooling, 
changed from a faintly coloured liquid to a viscid, amber syrup. 
There remained in the distilling flask a brown residue weighing 
about 3 grams and this was collected with other similar residues 
left from a corresponding distillation, when together they yielded 
a further quantity of the material represented by fraction III. 
Fraction I gave rise on further rectification to a mobile liquid 
distilling at 82‘’/0*07 mm. and having 1-4628 ; it gave analytical 
figures agreeing with those of a tetramethyl hexose. Fraction 11 
crystallised on keeping, and, after purification from light petroleum, 
melted at 78° with previous sintering at 72-5°. Analysis showed 
that this crystalline compound was a completely methylated 
disaccharide (melibiose). 

A more detailed examination of the main fraction, III, was 
undertaken, and the analytical evidence indicated that this was 
a completely methylated specimen of raffinose containing eleven 
methoxy] groups (Found ; C = 52-69; H = 8-18; OMe = 49*9. 
C 2 »H 54 ^i 6 requires C = 52*9; H = 8-2; OMe — 51-8 per cent.). 
The optical rotations showed appreciable variation under different 
temperature and concentration conditions, a circumstance which 
is to be attributed to the presence of fructose and galactose residues 
in the compound. 


[«]d- 

Temp. 

Solvent. 

C. 

+ 126-1“ 

18-5“ 

Water 

1-838 

128-4 

16-5 

Water 

1-005 

112-1 

18 

Ethyl alcohol 

1-05 

112-7 

16 

Ethyl alcohol 

1-05 


The completely methylated raffinose had no reducing action on 
Fehling’s solution and showed no tendency to crystallise. It 
remained over a long period without darkening as an amber-yellow, 
viscid syrup. Its behaviour towards hydrolytic agents indicated 
that it was less sensitive than methylated sucrose. Hydrochloric 
acid of 0*5 per cent, concentration had little effect at 80°. On the 
other hand, it was hydrolysed with considerably greater ease than 
methylated reducing disaccharides like maltose or lactose. Using 
1 per cent, hydrochloric acid, no change was observed in the polari- 
metric readings until a temperature of 85° was reached. 

holaiion of the Cleavage Products of Hendecamethyl Raffinose. 

After a series of preliminary experiments designed to effect 
complete hydrolysis of hendecamethyl raffinose under conditions 
of temperature and of acid concentration which would not impair 
the yield or purity of the cleavage products, the following con- 
ditions were finally adopted. The hydrolysing medium was 1 per 
cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid containing 2 per cent, of the 
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methylated sugar in solution. This mixture was heated under 
reflux on a water-bath at 90®, and polarimetric readings were taken 
during a period of twenty -two and a half hours. From these records, 
which are reproduced below, it appeared that the rotation reached a 
constant value after eighteen and a half hours, when the specific value 
showed a diminution from +116® to 82®. If the latter figure be 
corrected for the weight of hexoses generated, it appears as + 77-5°, 


Houra 0 5 9 10 15^ 161 181 201 221 

[oJd -f 116-2® 102-8® 94-4® 93-0® 86-4® 84-2® 82-1® 82-1® 82-1® 


On the completion of this hydrolysis, the solution was neutralised 
with barium carbonate, and the filtrate from the mineral matter 
was concentrated at low temperature and pressure until the barium 
chloride could be conveniently removed by the addition of alcohol. 
Repeated treatment with absolute alcohol produced a filtrate which 
was free from mineral salts, and evaporation of the alcohol left a 
syrup which was completely soluble in dry ether. Distillation of 
the latter solvent yielded a straw-yellow, mobile syrup which 
represented 80 per cent, of the original weight of methylated 
rafiinose. This was divided into three fractions on distillation; 
the first of these was collected at 117 — 120®/0*035 mm. and showed 
Tip 1*4567 ; the second distilled at 132— 135°/0*4 mm. and showed 
Tip 1*4676, and there remained as residue an approximately equal 
amount, which was not distilled but was purified by glucoside 
formation. Redistillation of the first fraction gave a pure, colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 110®/0*2 mm., having Jip 1*4558, and a specific 
rotation of +31*7® (final value). The combined analytical data 
and general behaviour proved tlie identity of this cleavage product 
with tetramethyl -y-fructose (III) (Found : OMe = 49-0 per cent.). 
It reduced neutral permanganate freely, and behaved in other 
respects in exactly the same manner as a specimen of this compound 
prepared from methylated sucrose (Haworth, T., 1920, 117, 199). 

The second fraction and the still residue, indicated above, 
evidently contained both the galactose and the glucose fragments 
and, although the fractional distillation led to a rough separation 
of these two products, the second fraction mentioned above was 
evidently not quite homogeneous. It consisted largely of a tetra- 
methyl hexose, and on digesting for three hours with five times 
its weight of aniline and sufficient absolute alcohol to make a 5 per 
cent, solution of the sugar, a crystalline anilide separated as long, 
slender needles, which were purified from ethyl acetate. The 
anilide melted at 192® and showed [a]p’ — 83*0® in acetone (c = 
0*606).- After two hundred hours, the specific rotation had changed 
to the value + 40*0®. These data corresponded exactly with those 
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of the anilide of tetramethyl galactose (V) (Haworth and Leitch, 
T., 1918, 113, 188), which had been prepared from lactose, and a 
mixed melting point determination with an authentic specimen of 
the anilide, prepared from galactose, showed no depression. 

The stiU residue, remaining from the previous distillation, 
was a yellow, viscid syrup. This was dissolved in 50 c.c. of 
0 5 per cent, methyl alcoholic hydrogen chloride and heated 
under pressure at 110'" for ten hours. At the end of this 
time it no longer reduced Feliling’s solution, and had been con- 
verted into a methyl glucoside. On neutralisation of the acid with 
silver carbonate and evaporation under diminished pressure, a 
liquid was obtained which distilled at 109°/0-05 mm. and showed 
njy 1-4562, and this partly crystallised on keeping, yielding slender, 
colourless needle.s, which could be easily separated" from the liquid 
portion. On purification from light petroleum, they melted at 
74" and showed [x]\T — 24-8" in methyl alcohol (Found : OMe = 
51-5 per cent.). The crystalline product showed the behaviour of 
a trimethyl methylglucoside and resembled very closely the product 
isolated by Haworth and Leitcb from methylated amygdalin. The 
specimen of 2 : 3 : 5-trimethyl p- methylglucoside obtained by these 
authors was mixed with a portion of the crystals isolated as described 
above and a melting-point determination showed no depression. 
It was therefore clear that the product consisted of a methyl deriv- 
ative of 2:3: 5-trimethyl glucose (IV), and consequently this 
sugar represents the glucose fragment from the original methylated 
rafiBnose. The uncrystallised portion of the glucoside was evidently 
the a-form of the glucoside of this sugar. 

The authors are grateful to the Carnegie Trust for a scholar- 
ship and to the Armstrong College Council for a fellowship which 
enabled two of the authors to engage in this work. 
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GOCLXXl.—Condenmtion of Aldehydes with Cyano- 
acetamide. 

By Ronald Hamilton Cdbtis, James Nelson Edmund Day, and 
Lionel George Kim mins. 

ft was shown by Thole and Tborix; (T., 1911. 99, 422), Thorpe and 

film 5'’ (T - ^15, 

0) that ketones condense with cyauoacetamide in presence of 
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piperidine to form the six-membered cyclic compounds (I) (95 per 
cent.) and (11) (6 per cent.) by cis and trana addition and sub- 
sequent ring closure. Guareschi has shown that ethyl cyanoacetate 
and ammonia react with ketones, yielding compounds of type (II) 
only, and with aldehydes to give substances of type (III) (or rather 
the ammonium salt) as the main product. 

Day and Thorpe (T., 1920, 117 , 1466) found that cyanoaeetainide 
condensed with acetaldehyde, propaldehyde, and »-butaldehyde to 
form open- chain amides (IV) to the extent of about 99 per cent, 
of the total jdeld. The remaining 1 per cent, consisted of com- 
pounds (I) and (lH). In the case of benzaldehyde, however, no 
trace of a compound (IV) could be obtained, the product being 
either the compound (V) or a mixture of (III) and (VI). There 
thus appears to be a very marked difference in the behaviour of 
aliphatic and aromatic aldehydes with cyanoacetamide. An inter- 
mediate position is occupied by phenylacetaldehyde, which gives a 
product consisting to the extent of 10 per cent, of a substance of 
type (IV), the remainder being of type (V) (Stevenson and Thorpe, 
T., 1922, 121 , 1719). 

The behaviour of heptaldehyde and cinnamaldehyde was inves- 
tigated in 1920 by one of us (J.N.E.D.) in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor J. F. Thorpe. It was not possible, however, to finish the 
work at that time, and this author wishes to acknowledge Professor 
Thorpe’s permission to continue the investigation. 

i^oButaldehyde has been found to condense in the same way 
as n-butaldehyde. i^oValeraldehyde, however, gave only a 30 per 
cent, yield of the compound (I) together with a little of the Guareschi 
compound (III); no open-chain compound (IV) was obtained, 
although substances of this type appear to be characteristic of these 
condensations. The difference of behaviour in the two aldehydes 
is^ at present inexplicable. 

Heptaldehyde proved by far the most interesting of the aldehydes 
investigated. The first condensation, carried out in aqueous 
solution, gave only the compound (VII). The next condensation 
(in alcoholic solution) gave a mixture of (VII) and (IX). Later 
condensations gave the compound (VIII), and after this had once 
been obtained it was found very difficult to get any quantity of 
(VII) or (IX), the condensations, in either aqueous or alcoholic 
solution, giving chiefly the compound (VUI). A possible ex- 
planation of this fact is that the laboratory became seeded with 
nuclei of the compound (VIII), and thus in the condensation this 
always tended to precipitate. 

The structures of (VIII) and (IX) were proved by hydrolysing 
the substances to the imide (X) and the acid (XI) ; the latter was 
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identical with and confirmed the constitution of the p-n-hexyl- 
glutaric acid prepared by Blaise and Gault (Bull. Soc. chim., 1907, 
[iv], 1 , 94) from the dioxime of aa'-diketo-p-n-hexylpimeUc acid. * 
Cinnamaldehyde appears to react in a very similar manner to 
phenylacetaldehyde. Anisaldehyde, salicylaldehyde, vanillin, and 
piperonal have given only the compounds formed by condensation 
with cyanoacetamide in equimolecular proportions, no trace of 
substances of type (I) or (IV) being obtained. They therefore behave 
as benzaldehyde, and our hope that the influence of the side groups 
would be such that the aldehydes would condense with two mole- 
cular proportions of cyanoacetamide, and thus give (on hydrolysis) 
p-substituted glutaiic acids, the preparation of which was the 
object of this research, has not been fulfilled. 

HgN-OC-CH-CirNH). 

(I.) trarw. 

NC-CH Cq/ 


NC-CH-C(ONH,),. 

R2C< 

NC-CH CQ/ 


NC-CH-CO. 

^ sP < )NH (II.) cis . 
NC-CH-CQ/ 


(III.) 


) nr TfP«^C!(CN) CO^,™. 

) «'^^C(CN):C(OH)^^ 


CH(CN)-CO- 


(OM E-CH[CH(CN)-CO-NH,], R-CH:C(CN)-C0-NH, (V.) 
(VI.) e-ch2-ch(cn)-co-nh2 ch3-[cHj]5-ch:c(cn)-co-nh 2 (vn.) 

CH3.[CHJ,.CH<CHg);CO-NH3 ^ CH3.[C.H,],.CH<CH.;CO>jj^ 

(VIII.) 


CO 

ch(co*nh2)-c(;i\H) 

(IX.) 


(X.) 


ch3.[ch3],-ch<c|;Co,h 

{XI. } 


Experimental. 

The cyanoacetamide was recrystallised from alcohol and dried in 
t e steam-oven for tw’o to three hours. Liquid aldehydes were 
fractionated immediately before use. The condensations were 
carried out in glass-stoppered, wide-mouthed bottles. An aque- 
ous solution of cyanoacetamide at about 15° was treated in 
succession with the aldehyde (and alcohol if any) and the condensing 
agent, which might be diethylamine, piperidine, or sodium or 
po assium hydroxide, all of which were equally effective. 
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^oButaldekyde. 

oLa-Dicyano-^-isopropylgluUiramide (IV ; R = Pr^) was obtained 
in 79 per cent, yield from 7*2 grams of tsobutaldehyde, 16*8 grams 
of cyanoacetamide, and 0*5 c.c. of diethylamine in 100 c,c of water. 
The precipitate was collected after three hours and crystallised 
from a 50/50 mixture of alcohol and benzene, forming small, flat 
parallelograms, m. p. 151° (Found : C = 53-65 ; H = 6-65 ; N = 25 '43. 
C10H14O2N4 requires C = 54*00 ; H = 6-40 ; N = 25*22 per cent,). 
The substance is insoluble in cold dilute 2^-hydrochloric acid, 
slightly soluble in benzene, and moderately soluble in alcohol, 
Prolonged boiling with alcohol or water decomposes it with form- 
ation of cyanoacetamide. 

^-isoPropylgluiaric acid, CHPr^(CH2*C02H)2, was obtained in 
90 per cent, yield by boiling the above amide (27 grams) for four 
hours with 66 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted with 
190 c.c. of water, and extracting the product with ether in the 
usual way. It crystallised from w-ater or dilute hydrochloric acid 
in needles, m. p. 102° (Howies, Thorpe, and Udall, T., 1900, 77, 
944; Crossley and Pratt, T., 1915, 107, 174) (Found : C = 54-86 1 
H = 8*06. Calc., C = 55-16; H = 8-10 per cent. Found: for 
the silver salt, Ag — 55-70. Calc., Ag = 55*64 per cent.). 

G-IminO'3-cyano-5-mrbamyl-^-\so‘propyl‘2-piperidonej 

^ch(CO*nh2)-c(:nh)^'^"* 

— The filtrate from the above glutaramide, on keeping, deposited 
a further small precipitate, which was soluble in cold dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and reprecipitated unchanged by ammonia, and 
crystallised from alcohol as a microcrystalline, white powder which 
melted and decomposed at 224° (Found : N = 25*24. Cj^Hj^OgN^ 
requires N == 25-22 per cent.). On hydrolysis with hydrochloric 
acid, this substance yielded p-wopropylglutaric acid, which was 
identified by the method of mixed melting point. 

When the condensation was carried out in aqueous solution, only a 
very small amount of the ring compound was obtained. The 
addition of alcohol to the solution resulted in a better yield of the 
ring compound (m. p. 224°) at the expense of the open-chain com- 
pound (m. p. 161°). Thus, if 90 c.c. of w'ater and 90 c.c. of alcohol 
were used instead of 100 c.c, of water, a yield of 50 per cent, of 
the open- chain compound and 2*7 per cent, of the ring compound 
was obtained. When the quantity of alcohol was increased the 
maximum yield of the ring compound attained 4 per cent, of the 
theoretical, that of the open-chain compound declining to 25 per 
cent. 
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3 : 6-Dicyam}-2 : ^-dihydroxy^^-moprojyylpyridine (III ; R = Pr^). 
—When the filtrate from the above condensation waa acidified 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, a smaU precipitate formed 
(yield about 1 per cent.) which was very soluble in water, but could 
be crystallised from dUute hydrochloric acid in clusters of thick 
needles melting at 231° (Pound : in material dried at 120°, N = 20-76 
CiflHjOgNa requires N == 20-68 per cent. ) . The substance is evidently 
the above pyndme derivative, the iV^-ammonium salt of which was 
described by Guareschi {Aiti R. Accad, Sci. Torino, 1902, 38 291) 


^oVcderaldehyde. 

woVaJeraldehyde obtained from two independent sources and 
having the correct boiling point was employed. The p-nitrophenvl 
hydrazone melted at 110° (Found : N = 19-24. Calc., N L 19-^ 

percent.) (Dakin, ,/. Biol. Cherti.j 1908, 4, 237, gives m p 109 110° 

whhst Langheld, Ber., 1909, 42, 2369, gives 112°), and the semi! 
carbazone at 127° (Found : N = 29-53. Calc., N = 29-35 per 
cent.) (Semmler, Ber., 1909, 42, 2015, records m. p. 107°, but gives 
no analysis). ' ° 

Several attempts were made to condense this aldehyde with 
cyanoacetamide in aqueous solution, but only a small yield of a 
sticky solid was obtained. This on crystallisation from alcohol 
gave a smaU amount of a compound melting and decomposing at 
231 . No open-cham compound could be obtained either in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution. ^ 


^■Imino^^-cyano-6‘CarhamylA^\&ob\dyU2^piperidone 

was obtamed m a 30 per cent, yield from 8 grams of the aldehyde 
m 40 c.c. of alcohol, 16 grams of cyanoacetamide in 75 c.c. of water 
and 0-5 c.c. of diethylamine. The precipitate was collected after 
twetee houre, and obtained almost pure by washing twice with 
boiling alcohol. It W'as soluble in cold dilute hydrochloric acid 
and was reprecipitated unchanged by ammonia. It was only 
slightly soluble m hot alcohol, from which it crj^tallised as a fine, 
white powder meltmg and deeompo.sing at 231° (Found : C = 56-31 ■ 

N ~ 95^70 ^ ~ requires C = 55-89 ; H = 6-83 ; 

IN = s! 3-72 per cent.). 

3-eyono-2 : 6-iike<o-4-iso6i/tylpi>ndi«e-5-car6oryami(fe, 

• *^*^’^^‘^CH(C0-NH2)-C0>^"®- 

crvsten^ hydrolysis product of the above compound, 

ly^lted from water in plates, m. p. 138° (Found : N = 18-09 
^niiistlsNj requires N = 17-72 per cent.). 
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^-iaoButylglutaric acid was obtained in 60 per cent, yield by the 
•hydrolysis of the above piperidone. 6*6 Grams of the substance 
were boiled for five hours with 30 c.o. of concentrated hydrochloric 
, acid and 30 c.c. of water, the acid was extracted with ether after 
the solution had been saturated with sodium sulphate, and the ether 
was evaporated, the residue slowly solidifying when kept in ^ 
vacuum desiccator. It was crystallised with difficulty from dilute 
hydrochloric acid, when it formed short, thick needles, m. p. 47'> 
(Knoevenagel, Ber.y 1898, 31, 2590, gives the m. p. as 48® ) (Found : 
for the silver salt, Ag = 53*27. Calo., Ag = 53*68 per cent.). 

The anhydride, prepared by boiling the acid with acetyl chloride, 
was an oil insoluble in sodium hydrogen carbonate solution. 

The semianilide, (CHg)2CH*CH2*CH(CH2-CO*NHPh)*CH2*C02H, 
prepared by boiling the anhydride with aniline in benzene solution 
for one minute, melted at 138® after being recrystallised from 50 per 
cent, alcohol, from which it crystallised in very fine needles 
(Found : N = 5*51. CjgHgiOgN requires N = 5*32 per cent.). 

3 : 6-Dicyano~2 : MihydroxyA-isobutylpyridine (III; R = 
CHjPr^). — The filtrate from the above piperidone derivative, m. p. 
231°, was strongly acidified with hydrochloric acid; the white 
precipitate formed crystallised from water, on the addition of 
hydrochloric acid, in clusters of needles. The loss of weight at 
120° of the air-dried crystals corresponded approximately to one 
molecule of water of crystallisation. The anhydrous crystals 
melted at 239° and were hygroscopic (Found : N = 19 - 49 . 
CjjHiiOgNg requires N = 19*35 per cent,). The A“-ammonium 
derivative was described by Guareschi (Zoc. ciL, p. 294), 

HeptaMehyde. 

cLOL-EHcyano-^-hexylglutaramide (Formula VIII) is the main 
product of the condensation of hept aldehyde and cyanoaeetamide. 

11*4 Grams of the aldehyde in 125 c.c. of alcohol were mixed 
with 16*8 grams of cyanoaeetamide in 75 c.c. of water, and 0*5 c.c. 
of ’ piperidine was added. The precipitate which formed during 
the night was filtered off and washed with dilute alcohol (yield 
87 per cent.). It crystallised from alcohol in small, flat plates 
which melted to a clear liquid at 147° (Found : C = 59*28 ; H = 7*76 ; 
N = 21-51. C13H20O2N4 requires C = 59-06; H == 7-63; N = 21*2 
per cent.). 

The small quantity of the piperidone derivative (described below) 
which is usually present in the crude amide can be removed by 
extraction with cold dilute hydrochloric acid. 

^-Hexylglutaric Acid. — Ten grams of the above amide were boiled 
for five hours with 50 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
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50 c.c. of water, the solution, saturated with sodium sulphate was 
shaken with ether, the ethereal extract (A) shaken with sodium 
carbonate solution, and the aqueous extract, acidified with hydro- 
cWorio acid, was shaken with ether (B). The ether solution (A) 
contained p-hexylglutarimide. The ether was distilled from solu- 
tion (B) and the residue, which gradually solidified in a vacuum 
desiccator (yield 86 per cent.), was dissolved in boiling water and 
the solution treated with an equal volume of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and cooled with ice. The acid which then crystallised 
out melted at 38 (Blaise and Gault, loc. cit., give the m n as 
37-38°) (Found: C = 6102; H = 9-36. Calc., C = eiW- 
H = 9"32 per cent. Found: for the silver salt A^ = 'iO-IS 
Calc., Ag = 50-17 per cent.). ’ ^ 

&-Imi->w-Z-cyaJu>-5-carbamyl.i.hexyl-2-piperichne (Formula IX) — 
The filtrate from the dicyanohexylglutaramide (above), on keeping 
usually deposited a substance (yield 1—2 per cent.). This was 
dissolved in cold dilute hydrochloric acid, repreoipitated with 
ammonia, and recrystallised from a large volume of alcohol, when it 
separated in small plates which melted and decomposed’ at 225° 
(Found : C = 58-99^; H = 7-73; N = 21-38. C^H^OsN, requires 
0 = 59-06; H = 7-63; N = 21-20 per cent.). “ “ ^ ^ 

Hydrolysed in the same way as a^'-dicyano-ll-hexylglutarimide 
6-unmo-3-cyano-5-carbamyl-4-hexyl-2-piperidone yielded the same 

two products, namely, ^-hexykjlutarimide (in ether solution A) and 
p-hexylglutaric acid (in ether solution B). The former crystallised 
from hot water in iridescent plates, m. p. 115° (Found : C = 66-79 * 
H ^ 9-78 ; N = 7-15. requires C — 66*94 ; H 9-71 ■ 

N = 7-10 per cent.) and on complete hydrolysis with hydrochloric 
acid gave p-hexylglutaric acid in almost quantitative yield 
c^-Cyano-^-hexylcKrylamide (Formula VII).— This compound was 
formed together with a certain amount of the compound (VIII) by 
the condensation of heptaldehyde and cyanoacetamide in aqueous 
•solution It was very soluble in alcohol, and was separated 
from the mixed precipitate by taking advantage of this fact, 
ft .oiystallised from alcohol in clusters of flat plates which 
melted at 197° to a brown opaque liquid (Found : C = 66-53 - 
= 8^96; N = 15-70. CioHijONa requires C = 66-61 ; H = 8-95- 
^ = lo*o5 per cent.). 

^■Cyano-^-hexylacrylic Acid, CH 3 -[CHJ 5 -CH:C{CN)-C 0 „H.- 
Ihree grams of the amide were boiled for three hours with 30 c c 
of ddute hydrochloric acid (1:1). A considerable amount of decom-' 
posi ion ap^ared to take place and the odour of the aldehyde was 
jwticed. The solution was extracted with ether in the usual way 
evaporation of the ether, was recrystallised from 

0 M 
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benzene and light petroleum, when it melted at 127° (Fiquet, 
BuU. Soc, chim.y 1892, [iii], 7, 770, gives m. p. 116—118°) (Found: 
N = 8-50. Calc., N = 7-73 per cent.). 

Cinnamaldehyde . 

Cinnamylidenecy(i'fio(Uiet<imidey C gH g’CH ,CH ‘OH .C( CN) *C 0 ’K Hg. 
—Condensation of this aldehyde ^dth cyanoacetamide in 50 per 
cent, alcoholic solution yielded a viscous precipitate, from whicli 
no definite substance could be isolated. 

Condensation in aqueous solution (6-6 grams of the aldeliyde, 
8*4 grams of cyanoacetamide, 50 c.c. of water, and 0*3 c.c. of 50 per 
cent, potassium hydroxide solution) gave cinnamylidenecyanoacet. 
amide in 80 per cent, yield. The substance is moderately soluble 
in alcohol, very much less soluble in benzene, and crystallises from 
a mixture of these solvents in light yellow needles melting at IBP 
(Found : C - 72-97 ; H = 5-27 ; N = 14-08. CigHioONg requires 
C = 72-71 ; H = 5-08; N = 1415 per cent.). 

The precipitate obtained by using one molecular proportion of 
cyanoacetamide was very viscous and appeared to contain some 
aldehyde. 

Cinnamylidenecyanoacetic Acid, CgHg*CHICH*CH.C(CN)*C02H.— 
Ten grams of the amide were hydrolysed by boiling for five hours 
with 50 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1). A considerable 
amount of decomposition took place and the liquid blackened. 
The product was extracted ether, the extract shaken with 

sodium carbonate solution, and the aqueous extract nearly neutral- 
ised with hydrochloric acid, filtered from the black precipitate 
formed, and finally acidified. The precipitated acid (yield 50 per 
cent.) formed light yellow crj^tals, m. p. 210°, from benzene or 
benzene containing a little alcohol ; it was very soluble in alcohol 
alone (Found : C = 72-47 ; H = 4*85 ; N = 7-26. Calc., C - 
72-36; H=:4-55; N = 7-03 per cent. Found: for the silver 
salt, Ag = 34-9. Calc., Ag 35-2 per cent.). Fiquet (.trin. 
Chim., 1893, [vi], 29, 493) gives 212° as the ra. p. of this acid. 

oLOL'-Dicyano-^-styrylghtaramide (?) (IV; R = CHPhX’H).- 
When kept, the filtrate from the cinnamylidenccyanoacctamide 
(above) usually deposited a small precipitate which was in^^oluble 
in benzene, but crystallised from alcohol as a fine, white powder, 
m. p. 230° (Found : 0 64-12 ; H = 5*10 ; N = 19-89. Cl5HJ^02^4 

requires C = 63-83; H =- 5-00; X = 19*86 per cent.). Having 
once been obtained, this substance could be isolated in 10 per cent, 
yield by filtering the condensation mixture after two hours and 
seeding the filtratq. It was also prepared in 15—20 per cent 

yield by seeding a mixture (in alcohol) of cinnamylidenecyanoacet- 
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amide and cyanoacetamide to which a few drops of diethylamine 
had been added. The products of hydrolysis of this compound are 
being investigated. 

Anisaldehyde. 

^.Cyano-^A-methoxyphenylmrylamide (V ; R = CgH^’OMe). — On 
the addition of a few drops of 2A^-sodium hydroxide solution to 
2-7 grams of the aldehyde and 3 grams of cyanoacetamide in 15 c.c. 
of water a precipitate formed at once, and in about five minutes the 
mixture appeared solid. The product crystallised from alcohol in 
clusters of small, very light lemon-yellow needles, m. 207*^ 
(Found : N = 14T9. CuHnjOgNa rectuires N =: 13-87 per cent.). 
Condensation in aqueous alcohol (1:2) produced the same substance 
in 80 per cent, yield. 

iSalicylaldehyde, 

ix-Cyano-^-2-hydroxyphenylacrylamide (V ; R = CgH^-OH). — 
Three grams of the aldehyde were added to the same weight (about 
1*5 mols.) of cyanoacetamide in 20 c.c. of water. Sodium hydroxide 
was used as the condensing agent. A similar experiment was 
carried out in which sufficient alcohol was added to dissolve the 
aldehyde. Roth experiments gave a compound wffiich crystallised 
from alcohol in needles and melted and decomposed at 191° 
(Found: N ~ 14-99. CioHgOgNg requires N = 14-89 per cent.). 

VaniUin, 

a - Cyano - p - 4 - hydroxy - 3 - methoxyphenylacrylarnide ( V ; R = 
OMe-CgHj-OH). — Three grams of the aldehyde in 7 c.c. of alcohol 
were mixed with 3 grams of cyanoacetamide in 15 c.c. of w^ater. 
In another experimeait, 2 grams of cyanoacetamide in 10 c.c. of 
water w-erc added to a saturated solution of the aldehyde (about 
I gram in 100 c.c. of water). In both cases a few- drops of sodium 
hydroxide solution were added to the mixture. A precipitate 
[ormed during the night. It crystallised from alcohol in small, 
yellow prisms, m. p. 209° (Found : N = 12-99. Calc., N = 12-84 
per cent.). 

liccinini {Atti Ji. Accad. Sci. Torino, 1903 — 1904, 39, 1029) 
describes this compound, m. p. 210— 210-5°, as one of the products 
of the reaction of the aldehyde with ethyl eyanoacetate and 
ammonia, or witli cyanoacetamide and ammonia. 

Piperonal. 

^'Cyano^^-piperonyUdeneaoeiamide {V ; R = CflH3l02CH2). — 
Three grains of the aldehyde in 20 c.c. of alcohol were mixed with 
the same weight of cyanoacetamide in 15 c.c. of water, and a few 

5 M 2 
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drops of sodium hydroxide solution added. In a few minutes 
crystals commenced to form, and in a very short time the mass 
appeared solid. The precipitate was filtered off (yield almost 
quantitative) and crystallised from alcohol, when it separated 
in light yellow needles, m. p. 210° (Found : N = 12*98. Calc., 
N = 12*96 per cent.). 

The same compound was obtained when cyanoacetamide in water 
was mixed with a saturated solution of the aldehyde in water, 
and a little sodium hydroxide solution added. 

Piccinmi {Atti i?. Accad. Sci. Torino, 1902 — 1903, 38, 917) gives 
the melting point of this substance as 209°, but later (ibid., 1904-- 
1905, 40, 472) he records m. p. 212—213° for the material prepared 
from cyanoacetamide and piperonal in glacial acetic acid or 15 per 
cent, ammonia solution. 

The Ralph Fohster Laboratory or Oroanic CnEMiaTRY, 

University College, London, [Received, October 16«/t, 1923.] 


CCCLXXII.— Formation and Stability of spiro- 
Gompounds, Part XI, Bridged o-Compoimh 
from cycloPentane. 

By Christopher Kelk Ingold, Eric William Lanfear, and 
Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

The original hypothesis of Beesley, Ingold, and Thorpe (T., 1915, 
107, 1080), that the strain inherent in a carbon ring is communicated 
through each carbon atom to the pair of valencies external to the 
ring, was suggested as a result of the comparative study of the 
structures (1) and (II). 

Experiment showed that groups attached to the carbon atoms 
(1) and (2) interacted more readily ^vhen (3) participated in a 
cycZohexane ring, and that, in the derived cycZopropane structures 
(III) and (IV), the cyc?ohexane ring conferred enhanced stability 
on the cyclopropane ring, and especially on the spirocyclopropane 
bonds (1 — 3) and (2 — 3) : 


,t, CH3-.p./C'‘’ 


(ir.) 



(IV.) 


(]l 

(0 

(VI.) 
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At a later date (T., 1919, 115 , 320) the comparison was extended 
to the more complex ring structures (V) and (VI), and it was found 
that the principal influence exerted by the c/yc^ohexane ring con- 
^igtcd in diminishing the stability of the spirocydo^voi^H.ne bonds 
^ 1 ^ 5 ) and (4 — '5), whilst second- order effects appeared in the more 
remote parts of the molecule. 

The (at first sight) curious fact that the s piracy cloprop^no, bonds 
should be stabilised by the cyclohexane ring in (IV) but rendered 
less stable in (VI) received ready explanation on the lines of the 
original hypothesis, which also accounted in a natural manner for 
all the subsidiary effects ; and in view of the agreement with theory, 
and the possibility which it opens of predicting the susceptibilities of 
complex systems of associated rings, it seemed desirable to carry out 
the obvious tests afforded by the group of compounds derived from 
the eyeZopentane structure (VII). The angle of the eyeZopentane 
ring is very close to that at which two valencies emerge from a 
carbon atom in the unstrained condition, and hence the structure 
(VII) should resemble the ym- dim ethyl ring structure (V), rather 
than the cyc/ohexane-spiran structure (VI), in all the respects in 
which these latter differ from one another. Thus the bond (o — 1) 
in (VII) should be as stable as it is in (V), and not singularly unstable 
as in the cyclohexane structure (VI) ; whilst, as regards the bonds 

i) and (3 — 4), the second- order diminutions of stability, noticed 

in the case of the cyc?ohexane derivatives, should not appear. 


CHg'CHa C*C 


(VII.) 


It may be stated at once that each of the predictions of theory 
accords well with the facts which emerged in the course of the 
experimental investigation described in this paper. 

The most remarkable contrast with the cyclohexane series was 
observed in experiments designed to test tlie susceptibility to fission 
of the bond (5 — 1). The fission of this bond was brought about with 
great ease in certain substances of the cyc/ohexane series by alkaline 
reagents which were without effect on corresponding compounds of 
the yem-dimethyl class. Mlaen the cyc/opentane derivatives were 
examined, they were found to be just as stable as the y cm -dimethyl 
compounds, and to resist the attack of reagents wdiich completely 
decomposed their ring honiologiies of the cyc/ohexane scries. 

Evidence regarding the secondary influence on the bond (3 : 4) 
\vas also obtained. The expected effect is in the nature of a small 
increase in stability when comparison is made with the cyc/ohexaiic 
senes, the cyc/opentane structure closely resembling the yem- 
dimethyl structure. Owing to the smallness of the effect, ai^d to 
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experimental difficulties arising from the instability of the bond 
(6 : 1) in the cyc/ohexane series, we have not succeeded in finding a 
reagent capable of bringing about the fission of the bond (3 : 4) 
one series but not in the other. We have, however, examined the 
establishment of the bond {3 : 4), a process in which, as explained in 
the former paper, the influence of the eyeZohexane ring, as transmitted 
through the bonds of the cyc/opropane ring, is magnified sufficiently 
to render it capable of easy experimental detection. The result of a 
series of comparative experiments has been to show very clearly 
that the closure of the cyc?obutane ring by the establishment of the 
bond (3 : 4) proceeds much more smoothly in the eyefopentane 
series than in the cyclohexane series, and that in this respect the 
cyc/opentane derivatives closely resemble the compounds of the 
yem-dimethyl series. 

The bond (1 : 4) undergoes fission in certain corresponding acids 
of all three series when these acids are treated with sodium 
amalgam, two atoms of hydrogen being added to the molecule. It 
is to be expected that in the eyefopentane series this reaction will 
proceed much as it does in the yem-dimethyl series, that is to say, 
considerably less easily than when eyeZohexane derivatives are 
employed. Comparative experiments with acids of all three series 
have shown that this is the case, and that the reaction velocities arc 
related to one another in the manner which the hypothesis of strain 
transmission requires. 


Establishment of the Bond (3:4). 

The bridged -ring compounds described in this |xij)er * were 
synthesised by a method precisely similar to that employed in the 
former investigation; that is to say, cyc^opentane-l : l-diacctic 
acid was brominated and the dibro mo -ester (VIII) converted by 
treatment with ethyl sodiomalonate iiito a cyc/opcntancspirocyc/o- 
propane ester (IX), from which the bridged-ring sodio-cstcr (X) 
was prepared by the application of Dieckraann’s reaction. 


r H ^p/CHBr-CO^Et - 
^4«8>^\CHBrC02Et . 

(VIIL) 


ethyl sodio- 
— ^ 
m iilonate 

sodiitiil 


c4H8>c<J: 

CiH8>C<J 


^^(COaEtj-CHICOaEt), 
H-COsEt 
(IX.) 

(C02Et)-C-C02Et ,x.) 
{CO2Et)-C-0Na 


* As explained in former pap^^rs, tlio coinponnds of this sorios possess 
distinct sets of projx^rtie.'s, one referable to the bridged structure itself, tUK 
the other to a rnonooyelie tautoriu rir form. Tlie present paper di'nls only "‘tu 
the chemistry of tlie bridged individual form. The reactions of the mono 
cyclic individual and its re lation to tho bridged form will bo made the subjeet 
o£ a future paper. 
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The compound (X) is plainly of type (VII), and the comparison 
of Its derivatives with those of the analogous compounds (XI) and 
(XII) forms the basis of the experimental investigation oj which 
th-G prccGclin^ con.sidGrfli'tions lia,vG Iigcd .^roundccl 

.C(CO,Et)-C.CO,Et 

CH3 6{CO,Et).d-OXa ^^CH,-CH,'^^‘^6(CO,Et).d-ONa 

(xir.) 

Both the diethyl and cyclohexane bridged-ring compounds can 
be prepared directly from the corresponding dibrorao-esters (type 




S,xliomalonate in the presence of 

^moothly, the maximal ymld of the compound (XI) being about 
0 per cent. In the latter ease, the .second stage of the ration", 

compLmd (XII)‘° '”'1"® bridged-ring 

"bout P*" brought- 

>5d rf th! fairly smoothlv, die 

'helttaUhatT^"": ‘n^ 

III erder’to mat ^ the pew-diniethyl series. 

‘Ti>oc!/cl!!ro ® more definite, the cyclopemtane- 

SeTTr ! " mid then converted by 

sodium ethoxide into the bridged ester (X). The 
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corresponding reaction in the grem'dimethyl series leads to the 
formation of the bridged-ring compound (XI) in 70 per cent, yield 
after three hours at 75°, and in a maximal yield of 75 per cent, after 
five hours. In the cyclohexane series, the closure of the ring takes 
place with greater difficulty, the yield of the compound (XII) 
being only 23 per cent, and 29 per cent, respectively, after three and 
five hours' heating at 75°. In the cyc/opentane series, a yield of 
70 per cent, was obtained after two hours at 75°, and a yield of 73 
per cent, after four hours, so that there can be no doubt that the 
cyc^opentane series resembles the grewi-dimethyl series rather than 
the cycZohexane series so far as concerns the establishment of the 
bond (3 : 4) in the bridged compound (X). 

The progress of the reaction in the three series is shown by the 
curves of Fig. 1 . 

Stability of the Bond (4 : 5). 

Evidence of a marked difference in stability between the bridged 
spfro-compounds of the cyck?pentane and cyclohexane series wag 
obtained in the course of experiments on the action of alkaline 
hydrolysing agents on the compound (X). 

It will be recalled that in the cyc/ohexane series alkaline hydrolysis 
of the original sodio -ester (XII) proceeded in certain well-defined 
stages, the first product being a monobasic acid ester (XIII) and the 
next a basic acid ester (XIV), the further hydrolysis of which 
resulted in the scission of the bond (4:5), and the formation of an 
acid represented by formula (XV) : 


C5 Hio>C< 


^(C02H)-C-C0,Et 

3(C02Et)-C'0H 

(XIII.) 


C5Hio>C 


/C(C02H)-CH-C02H 

'^CiCOjEtJ-CO 


(XIV.) 


CjH, 

On the other hand, 




JICO^H) CH, 

i(0H)(C02H)-C0 
when the ffcw-dimethvl J 


(XV.) 

Loid ester (XVII 


which corresponds with (XIV), was examined, it was found to he 
almost unaffected under conditions in which the cyclohexane 
analogue (XIV) underwent complete conversion into the fission 
product (XV). Even prolonged treatment with alkalis yielded no 
trace of a fission product, but only the monocarboxylic acid (XMI) 
formed by the elimination of the labile carboxyl groups : 


(CH3)2C<J 


(COjHj-CH'COjH 

(CO,Et)-CO 

(XVI.) 


(CH3)2C<J 


(C02H)-c;H2 
H CO 


(XViL) 


The action of cold alcoholic potassium hydroxide on the cydo’ 
pentane sodio-6ster (X) yields a well-defined dipotassium derivative 
of the acid eater (XVIII), analogous to (XIII). Further hydrolysis 
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leads to the dibasic acid ester (XIX), a singularly stable substance 
which yields no fission product, and, indeed, remains unattacked 
under conditions in which the corresponding compound of the 
cz/c/ohexane series (XIV) is completely decomposed. 

C4H8>C<?(C02H)-CH-C0,H 
C{C02Et)-C-0H ‘ S'" C(CO„Et)-CO 

(xvin.) ('xix ) 

Both these acid esters are converted by mineral acids into the 
monobasic acid described below. 

Stability of the Bond {1 ; 4). 

The first action of mineral acids on the sodium compound (X) 
is to convert it into the free enol -ester {XX). The further 
hydi’olysis of this substance by mineral acids proceeds in a number 
of more or less definite stages, the isolable products being an acid 
ester (XM or XXII), a dicarboxylic acid (XXIII), and a mono- 
carboxylic acid (XXIV). The last two acids, which are produced 
side by side when the sodium compound (X), the enol-ester (XX), 
or any of their previously mentioned hydrolysis products are boUed 
for several hours with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid, represent the 
ultimate products of acid hydrolysis, and they correspond exactly 
with the mono- and di- basic acids which form the ultimate acid 
hydrolysis products both in the i/cm-dimethyl and the cydohexane 
series : 

' C(G02Et)-C-0H ' ^CH CO 

(xxr.) 

(XXII-) {XXIII.) 

C4Hs>C<V(J^WJH, (XXIV.) 

Further degradation of the structure can be brought about rrith 
the aid of reducing agents rvhich readily effect the fiasion of the 
bond (1 : 4) in the monocarboxylic acid. The product is cych- 
peiUanesptVocyclopentanoiiecarboxylic add (XXT), and its consti- 
tuhon follows from the fact that on oxidative de.gradation by nitric* 
acid It yields a mixture of cyrtopontane-l : 1-diacctic acid (XXVT:) 
andci/rfopentane-l-acetic-l-carboxylic add (XXVII). 

'^^'■•)C4H3>C<CH(C02H)-CH2 c h,>C<CH2-C02H 

CH2 Co " CHyCO^H 

G4Hs>C<;^.q2j^ ^ (xxvir.) 

5 M* 
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It will be recalled that the reduction of the bridged monobasic 
acid of the cyclohexane series (type XXIV) to its unbridged derivative 
(type XXV) occurred with considerably greater ease than in the 
^ew-dimethyl series. This was established by a series of com. 
parative experiments which showed that, under the conditions 
employed, the reduction of the cyclohexane compound proceeded 
about 1*8 times as fast as that of the grem-diraethyl compound. 

The comparison has now been extended to include the cye?o. 
pentane series, with results which are depicted in the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 2). But at an early stage of the experimental work 
it was noticed that reductions carried out under conditions which, 


Fia. 2. 



in the eyeZohexane series, led to a large yield of the reduced acid 
yielded much unchanged material in the cyc/opentanc case. 1 urtlicr 
experiment showed that the reduction takes place at only about 
half the rate at which it occurs in the cydohexiinc series, and that the 
velocity is, in fact, very close to that which obtains for the j/fw- 
dimethyl compounds. 

Thus in three separate instances of ring closure or ring fission, 
namely, the closure of the bond (3 : 4) and the fission of the bonds 
(4 : 5) and (1 ; 4), the hypothesis of strain transmission has correeth 
predicted the susceptibilities of the structure under investigatioin 

It may be added that the constitution of the substances descri e 
in this paper were established by methods similar in many respects 
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to those employed in the former paper, and that the nature of the 
evidence can easily be gathered, without further explanation here 
by co-reference to the introduction of that paper and the expori’ 
mental portion of this one. ^ 

Experimental. 

(A) Formution of the Bridged ^^ho^Sodio^esler (X) 
ryrloPentane-l : l-diacetic acid was prepared by condensing 
ci/rfopentanone with cyanoacetic ester and alcoholic ammonia 
(Guareschi reaction), and hydrolysing the resulting imide with 
.sulphuric acid. It was dibrominated by the Hell-Volhard-Zelinskv 
method and the neutral dibromo-ester, obtained by pouring the 
dibromo-acid chloride into ethyl alcohol, was purified by careful 
distillation under a low pressure. 

Elhijl ^yo\oPen1anes^ho-\-niethykyc\opropane-\ : 2 ■ w • wietra 

carboxylate (IX).— The dibromo-e.ster (20 grams) was added to a 
solution, in 30 grams of alcohol, of ethyl sodiomalonate prepared 
from 2-3 grams of sodium and 16 grams of ethyl malonate The 
solution was heated until neutral, cooled, and poured into dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The oil was extracted with ether, washed with 
dilute sodium carbonate, dried, and distilled. It yielded as the 
principal fraction a colourless oil, b. p. 24.5— OoS’/ll mm fFound 

0 = 60-1; H = 7.7. C,„H3oO« requires C = CO-3 ; H = 7-7 per 
cent.). ^ 

Ethyl •Sodiocyclopciitonespirodicvclopcnfaa - 3 - one - 1 - - 4 tri 
carboxylate (X).-(a) From ethyl cyelopentane-l : 1 -dibrom“oacetate 
ethyl malonate, and sodium cthoxide.* Five grams of sodium’ 
(ljs.soIved m 90 grams of ethyl alcohol, were treated with 2o grams 
ot ethyl malonate. The .solution was cooled to 20“ and carefully 
im.xed with 15 grams of the dibromo-ester, the solution being kept 
below 2o by immersion in cold water. After half an hour the 
■solution was heated for three hours on the water-bath, cooled, and 
nitered. The yellow solid substance was washed on the filter 
successively with alcohol, water, and alcohol and ether. It was 
eiysstaUised for analysis from ethyl alcohol, from which it separated 
ubnght yellow needles (Found : Na = 0-0. Ci3H330,Xa requires 

the thcoretkal.““*'’‘ ^ 

(6) from ethyl cycfopentane.spi>o-l-incthylrye/opropane-l : 2 : w : 

aodium ethoxide.— The ester (4 grams) was 
alcnh7 of sodium dissolvixl in 7 grams of ethyl 

^ o , and the mixture heated at 75° for several hours, after which 

®- “ eamful 

onditiona necessary to secure a good yield. 


5 M* 2 
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the yellow sodium compound was collected and washed as described 
above. The yields obtained after heating for one, two, and three 
and a half hours were 55, 70, and 73 per cent., respectively, of the 
theoretical {see Fig. 1). 

Ethyl cycIoF*ento?iespirodicyclopewto?i-3-on.e-l : 2 : ^-iricarboxijl. 
ate. — The yellow sodium compound was suspended in ether and 
shaken with dilute hydrochloric acid until no solid remained and the 
yellow colour had completely disappeared. The ether extract was 
dried with calcium chloride and evaporated. The ester was thus 
obtained as a colourless oil (Found : C = 60*9 ; H = 6*9. CjgHg^Oj 
reqrdres C = 61*3 ; H = 6*8 per cent.) which gave a deep wine-red 
colour with ferric chloride, and on treatment with dilute sodium 
hydroxide passed back into the original sodium compound. 

(B) Hydrolysis of the Bridged spiio-Ester. 

Diethyl Potassium Pofcw^tocyclopcJitonespirodicyclopen^an-S- 
one.l : 2 : Urkarboxylate, C,H8>C<gOg-gCO,Et _ 

yellow sodium compound (4 grams) was passed through a fino- 
meshed sieve and then suspended in 30 c.c. of 2-5 iV'-alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide. After a short time, it passed into solution, 
and a can ary -yellow precipitate gradually separated, which was 
collected, w^ashed with alcohol and ether, and dried. The yield 
was theoretical (Found : K — 19-7. Ci 6 HjgO,^K 2 requires K = 19-5 
per cent.). This substance gives a claret colour with ferric chloride. 

Diethyl Hydrogen cycloPen<a7icspirodicyclopc«taK-3-o«e-l ; 2 : 4- 
tricarhoxylaie.—Thii^ above potassium salt was suspended in ether 
and shaken with dilute hydrochloric acid until the colour had 
vanished. The ether layer was dried ^vith sodium sulphate and 
evaporated. The acid ester, thus obtained as a mass of crystals 
melting at about 60°, was very soluble in the usual organic solvents 
and did not appear capable of being easily reciystalliscd. It was 
therefore converted into the silver salt (Found : Ag = CO’8. 
CigHigO^Agg requires Ag — 60*0 per cent.). The acid and its 
silver salt give a claret colour with aqueous-alcoholic ferric chloride. 

Ethyl Dihydrogen cycloPc?iton€S])irodicyclopcn/ftn-3'0;ie-l : 2 : 4- 
tricarhoxylate. — The yellow sodium compound (5 grams) was boiled 
with 40 c.c. of 3iV-ethyl -alcoholic potassium hydroxide until the 
yellow colour was discharged. The precipitate w’as collected, 
washed with alcohol and ether, dried in a desiccator, and then dis- 
solved in dilute hydrochloric acid. The acid, which was extracted 
from this solution by means of ether, melted at 124^ after crystal- 
lisation from ether or water, and gave a violet colour with feme 
chloride. 
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Xhe silver salt was. obtained as a white precipitate (Found : 

C = 32*7 ; H = 2*8 ; Ag — 42-6. C| 4 Hj 407 Ag 2 requires C — 32*9 ; 
H - 2*8 ; N = 42*3 per cent.). 

90 

The anhydro-esler, prepared by 

heating the acid ester at 100 ^ for one hour with acetyl chloride in a 
closed tube. The residue obtained on evaporation was an oil, 
which was insoluble in cold alkali and was converted into the original 
acid ester on boiling with water (Found : C = 60*0 ; H = 5-3. 
requires C = 60*4 ; H — 5*0 per cent.). 

The acid ester Is stable towards alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
under conditions in which the cyclohexane analogue is completely 
converted into products of ring-fission, and on prolonged boiling 
with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid undergoes conversion into the 
monocarboxylic acid described below. 

Ethyl Hydrogevr cycloPenianefn^ivoiWcycXojpenian-^^one-l : 2-di- 
carhoxylate . — The yellow sodium compound or its ester was heated 
with ten times its weight of 20 cent. Jiydrochloric acid for three 
hours, and the sparingly soluble oil washed with hot water and dried 
in a vacuum. Thus obtained, the acid ester forms a viscous gum, 
Avhich gives a browTi colour with ferric chloride, and behaves as a 
monobasic acid on titration (Found: C = G1*2; H = 6 * 6 , 
CjgHigOg requires C = Gl-0; H — 6*35 p(*r cent.). 

cycloFentoespirodicyc]ope?J/ff n-3-o«c-l ; 2‘dicarhojryUc Add . — 
The yellow sodium compound or its ester W'as heated with ten times 
its weight of 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for five hours, and the 
solution cooled and filtered from the cr^*stals of monocarboxylic 
acid (below). The filtrate was extracted six times with equal 
volumes of ether, and the residue obtained on drying and evaporating 
the ether was dissolved in ammonium hydroxide and treated with 
ammonium chloride and a strong solution of calcium chloride. 
After twenty-four hours, tlie completely precipitated calcium salt 
was collected (with tlie addition of any similar calcium precipitate 
obtained in the purification of the monoearboxjiic acid), decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid, and the free dicarboxylic acid extracted 
with ether. The re.sidtxe obtained after drying and evaporating 
the ether was cr 3 ^ta]Uscd from a small amount of hot water, from 
which the dibasic acid separated in needles, m, p. 160° (Found : 
0 = 58*6; H = 5*3. requires C = 58*9; H == 5*4 per 

cent.). The acid gives an insoluble calcium salt, and a brownish- 
red colour with ferric chloride. 

The anhydride was obtained by heating the acid with acetyl 
chloride fdr one hour at 100 ° in a closed tube, and evaporating the 
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solution in an evacuated desiccator containing potassium hydroxide. 
The crystalline residue was re crystallised from benzene, from whieli 
prisms separated, m. p. 162° . (Found : C — 64-0 ; H = 4.9 
^11^10^4 requires C — 64-1 ; H = 4-8 per cent.). On boiling witjj 
water, the anhydride regenerates the acid from which it was pre. 
pared. 

C.H.>C<J W'X w„ p„p..<Kl b, ...i, 

a warm solution of the anhydride in benzene with one of p-xylidine 
in the same solvent. The crystalline product was purilit cl liy 
rccrystallisation from alcohol and thus obtained in feathery nccdlos 
m. p. 173° (Found: C — 69-5; H = 6*5. requires 

C ^ 69-7 ; H “ 6-4 per cent.). 

cycloPcw/ftMcspirodicycIo pentan-'^-onc - 1 -carhoxyli c A c\d~ -Tlie 

sparingly soluble crystalline acid obtained in the hydrolysis by 
hydrochloric acid (above) was dissolved in ammonium hydroxide* 
and treated with ammonium chloride and calcium chloride, .hiV 
calcium salt which separated in the course of twenty -four hours wm 
collected (and worked up for the dibasic acid), and the filtrate* 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. The precipitated monoha.^ie acid 
was collected, dried, and crystallised from ether, from which it 
separated in needles, m. p. 217° (Found: G = 66-8; H~6*7 
CioHjgOg requires C — 66-7 ; H = 6-7 per cent.). This acid does 
not give a colour with ferric chloride, and its calcium sail is .soluble 
in water. 

The semicarba-zone was pre|)ared from the free acid and aqueous 
semicarbazide acetate, and crystallised from glacial acetic acid, from 
w'hich it separated in leaflets, m. p. 258° (dccomp.) (Found : C = .75*3; 
H = 6*3. GjjHjgOgXg requires C ~ 55-7 ; H — 6-3 per cent.). 

(C) Reduction of the Bridged Mo7ioba^sic Acid. 

cycloPentancupirocyclopentan-Z-oucA-carboxylic Acid (XX\ ).— 
Five grams of the Ijridgcd monobasic acid were neutralised witJi 
aqueous sodium carbonate and the whole made up to 400 c.c. Tlii^ 
solution was surrounded by cold water and maintained in contact 
with carbon dioxide, while 10 gram.s of sieved 3 p(T cent, sodium 
amalgam w*ere added every half-hour for twelve hour.^. Tk 
mercurial layer was removed, and the aqueous solution coneentratfd 
and acidified. The oily acid thus precipitated w^as extracted ritli 
ether, from which it was obtained by evaporation as a colourle^ 
syrup, which, on rubbing, set to a bard cake of crystals, m. p. 

70°, The acid was crystallised from a mixture of ether and ligroiO) 
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from which it separated in dense prisms, m n 7^ j 

TT = 7.7 n TT n V. ’ (J^ound : 


14U3 requires C = 65'9; H = 7-7 


per 


C = 65-7; H = 7*7. 

cent.). 

The o»me crystaUised in the course of twelve hours from a cold 
solution containing equivalent proportions of hydroxykmine 
acetate and the “rboxylio acid It separated from water in stout 
prisms, m. p. 176 (Found: C = 60-6; H = 7-0 r tt nxr 
requires C = 60-9 ; H = 7-6 per cent.). 

The phenylhydrazone quickly separated, as a yellow oil which 
rapidly solidified, from a solution containing the carboxylic acid 
and phenylhydrazinc acetate. It was crystallised from dilute 
alcohol, from which it separated in buff ro.settc.s of minute needles 
m. p. 99° (Found: C = 7()'3; H = 7-,5 0 H O W r ■ ’ 
C ^ 70-6; H = 7-3 per cent.). < require.. 

The semicarbazone crystallised rapidly and quantitatively from a 
solution, in dilute alcohol, of the acid and .semicarbazide acetate 
It separated from hot glacial acetic acid in small needles m n 217° 
(decornp.) (Found: C = 55-2 ; H =. 71 C H O N 
C = 55-2; H = 7-1 per cent.). requires 

torfafion 0/ cycloFe)dai(espirocyclopc)itoH-3-one-I-cwJory/!-c Jcid- 

cyclaFs«toe-l : l-di«refic Acid and l-Carbo.ryoyAopenlaLMc 
dr.d.-The acid was boiled with dilute nitric acid until red fumes 
ceased to be evolved, and the resulting solution evaporated ivith the 
occasional addition of water. l-Carboxycyckpentane-l-acetic acid 
the mam constituent of the crystalline residue, was identified by 
analysis (Found : C = 55-5 ; H = 7-3. Calc., C = 5,5.8 ■ H = 7 o 
Fr cent ), and by comparison with an authentic specimen, and 
ryrfopentane.l : I-diacctic acid, obtained from the ultimate mother 
liquors of the crystallisation, by direct comparison and a mfxed 
melting-point determination. ^ 

Velocity of Eedmion of the Bridged Monolja^ic Acid -The.se 
experiments were carried out exactly as described in the former 
paper {loc. cit.), and the percentage conversion was determined for 

hree, and five hours, the number of atoms of hydrogen taken 

tL msuirS'' tespectively. 

^^Penments, and some additional ones on the 

.--dimethyl and cyclohexane series. 

aid'll r irir in 

Ihpksial CoLLroE or Science and Technolouv. 

South Kens.notok, S.W. 7. ocober 15t;,, 1023.] 
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CCCLXXIII. — An X.-Ray Investigation of Certain 
Organic Esters and Other Long-chain Compounds. 

By George Shearer. 

In a recent paper, Miiller (this vol., p. 2043) has given the results 
of an X-ray investigation of some of the higher fatty acids. He 
found that these compounds give excellent X-ray reflections from 
what are presumably their cleavage planes and that the size of 
the “ spacing ’’ of these planes increases uniformly with the number 
of carbon atoms in the molecule. Such results indicate that in 
this way X-ray measurements yield valuable information as to the 
lengths of the molecules themselves, even although the crystal 
structure is far from completely determined. 

The work described here is a continuation of those experiments, 
dealing with the esters of palmitic and stearic acids and with 
certain other long- chain compounds which, in addition to the 
long CHg chains, contain in their stnicturc a benzene ring. 

Experimental. 

The experimental method adopted was very similar to that 
employed by Miiller and need not be described in detail again. 
One slight modification may, however, be mentioned. The sub- 
stance to be examined is mounted in the form of a very thin layer 
on a strip of mica. This is oscillated on the X-ray spectrometer 
table through an angle of about 8° on cither side of the direct 
X-ray beam. During this oscillation the cleavage plane of the 
mica passes through the reflecting angle (5® 30' for iron K radiation, 
which was used in these experiments), so that there appear on the 
photographic plate, not only the lines characteristic of the substance 
on the mica, but also the Ka and first-order reflections from 
the mica. These give exceedingly sharp lines corresponding to a 
spacing of 10*1 A. and calibrate the plate automatically. If 
required, the second-order mica reflections also can be obtained by 
oscillating the crystal through a slightly greater angle. 

Substances Investigated. — The substances here discussed are four 
esters of palmitic acid (methyl, ethyl, octyl, and cetyl), two esters 
of stearic acid (methyl and ethyl), and three chain compounds, 
which also possess a benzene or phenol group — octadecylbenzene, 
p-hexadecylphenol, and p-octadccylphenol. All these substances 
were pure specimens most kindly supplied by Mr. N. K. Adam, 
of Sheffield University. The author wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his indebtedness to Mr. Adam for providing 
these specimens. 
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Experimental Results. — As was found in the case of the fatty- 
acids, these compounds gave very good reflections from what are 
probably their cleavage planes. Many different orders of reflection 
for these planes occur on the plates, and it is possible by combining 
the measurements of these various orders to obtain tJie fundamental 
spacing of these planes with considerable accuracy. The results 
of such measurements are given in the following table, where the 
cleavage spacing is denoted by dy 


Table I. 


Substance. 


Formula. 

iSpacInpj in 

A. 


Methyl palniitato 

C 

.sHjpCOOCHa 

22 V 1 

407 


(/g. 

3-72 

Kthyl „ 

c 

isH.pCO-OC.llg 

22 -2 

4-07 


3-07 

Octyl „ 

c 

17 

30'4 

4- 10 


3-72 

Cetyl » 

c 

1 jttg 1 -CO '0 -C 1 23 

40-4 

4-05 


3-00 

Methyl stearate 

c 

xrHgsCOO-Ca, 

24(} 

4-07 


.3-74 

Ethyl 

c 

irHas’COOC'.Hs 

2r>-2 

4-14 


3-00 

Ootadecylbenzniio 

c 

1 slt37‘t. gHj 

4!>-2 

— . 


— 

p-Hcxadecylphonol 

V 


-IfPo 

— 


— 

■p Oc tadecy 1 phei lu 1 

c 





— 

In addition to the 

various order reiloetions 

of the 

cleavy 

ge 

[>Iane, 


certain other lines corresponding to relatively small spacings occurred 
on the plates. In the case of the esters, two strong, rather diffuse 
lines appeari'd at about 4-1 and 3-7 A. and those line.s were very 
nearly the same for all the esters examined. They arc^ given in 
the table in the columns headed and ^ 3 . J^imilar results were 
found by Miiller for the fatty acids, and a suggestion as to their 
interpretation is given in his pajK^r [lor. c/L). 

Discussion of Results. 

An examination of Table I im mediately reveals the fact that the 
cleavage spacing of the esters increases with the number of carbon 
atoms in the ester chain. This variation is sho^vn in Fig. 1, where the 
spacing is plotted against the number of carbon atoms on the ester 
side of the molecule in the case of the esters and against the number 
of carbon atoms in the chain in tlic case of tlic other compounds. 

It is clear from this figure that the addition of a CHg group to 
the molecule results in an increase in the length of the cell. In 
the case of the palmitates, this increase is the same throughout 
the whole range examined. The number of stearates so far investi- 
gated ia too small to show whether this is also true for the estere 
of stearic acid, but the fact that the two stearates lie on a line 
which is, within experimental error, parallel to the line on which 
the palmitates lie is a strong argument in favour of the assumption 
that this increase of length per CH 2 group is constant also for the 
stearates and has the same value in the two cases. 
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This increase of length per CHg group can be calculated with 
considerable accuracy in the case of the palmitates, as there is a 
variation of from one to sixteen carbon atoms in the ester chain 
with a corresponding increase of about 90 per cent, in the length 
of the cell. If this is done, we find 

Arfj/An = 1*22 A., 

where Aff^/Aii denotes the increase of spacing per OHg group in 
the chain. 

A similar result to the above was found for the fatty acids by 
Mliller, but the increase per CHg group was found to be 2-0 A. 


Fig. 1. 



Muller points out that the length of the cell is probabl}^ that of 
two molecules and that therefore tJie increase in the length of the 
molecule per carbon atom is 1*0 and not 2*0. This difference, with 
some other points of interest, Is discussed in a joint paper (this 
vol., p. 3156). 

As is to be expected from their formulae, the stearate.s are longer 
than the corresponding palmitates. The increase per carbon atom 
on the acid side of the molecule Is I *0, a value which is in agreement 
with Muller’s results. 

The accepted “diameter” of the carbon atom is 1'5 A. It is 
clear, therefore, that either the general direction of the molecules is 
not even approximately perpendicular to the cleavage planes or the 
carbon atoms of the chain are arranged in some spiral or zig zag 
fashion. If we calculate the angle, between successive pairs of 
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carbon atoms on the assumption that the arrangement is a zk-zae 
one, we find ^ 

sin 612 = l-5/4'22 or 6 = 109° 30'. 

This is almost exactly the angle (109° 28') which the normals from 
the centre to the faces of a tetrahedron make with each other. 'The 
significance of this result is discussed in the paper referred to above. 

If the results obtained with the compounds which contain a 
benzene ring are examined, it will be seen that the observed spacing.s 
are about twice as great as the measurements of the esters would 
lead u.s to expect, on the assumption that the length of the cell is 
also a measure of the length of the molecule. Also the increase of 
length I)cr OHj group is about twice a.s great as for the c.stcrs. 
These facts would naturally suggest that in these eases, as in the 
fatty acid,s, we arc measuring (he lengtli, not of a single molecule, 
but of two placed end to end, probably in opposite directions. On 
ibis assumption, we find for the lengths of the molecules the following 
values : 

Octadecylbenzene ' 24-6 

j?-Hcxadccylpheiiol 23*3 

j9-Octadccylphenol 25 -6 

Here again the increase correstxfiiding to two CH^ groups is 2*3, 
but the accuracy of the raeasurcnients is not sufficient to permit us 
definitely to decide which type of chain is present. 

The difference in length bet\M’cn the octadecylbenzene and p-octa- 
docyJphenol molecules is 10 A. This is about what is to be 
expected for the oxygen atom which forms the only difference 
between the two molecules. 

From our knowledge of atomic radii/’ it is possible to calculate 
tlio lengths of the molecules on tlie assumption that the acid chain 
increases 1-0 and the ester chain 1-22 jier CHg group. The results 
of such a calculation are given in Table II. In these calculations 
the chain in the benzene comtxiunds has been assumed to be the 
same as in the acids, and the dimensions of the ring are those 
suggested by Bragg {Proc, PJrjsical Soc., 1921, 34, 33). 

table II. 


Substance. 

Methyl nalmitatv 

ilthyl „ 

Calculat-ed 

length. 

30'G 

1 ■ 8 

Observed 

spacing. 

220 

23*2 

30-4 

40' 4 
240 
2o'2 

Ortvl 

2Q-1 

Cetyl 


Methyl steam to 



Hthyl 


Octadecvlbenzcne 



‘>3.5 

240 

23-3 

2r>*8 

p-Hexadeeyhihenol 

p-Octadeevlphenol 

22-8 

24-8 


The agreement is as good as could be expected. 
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In conclusion, the author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Professor Sir W. H. Bragg, F.R.S., in whose laboratory these 
experiments were carried out, for his continual kindness and helpful 
suggestions; also to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, whose financial help made the work possible. Reference 
has already been made to the assistance rendered by Mr. Adam in 
supplying the material. 

Davy Dakauay Laboratobv, 

Koyal Institution. [Heceived, November 3rd, 1923,] 


CCCLXXIV. — Furiker X^Ray Measurements oj 
Long-chain Compounds and a Note on their 
Interjyretation. 

By Alex Muller and George Shearer. 

In two joapcTS communicated to this Society, the authors (this voi., 
pp. 2043, 3152) have desciibed the results of the measurements 
by X-ray methods of certain organic compounds which contain in 
their structure long carbon chains. It is proposed here to give 
some further results of such measurements and, in addition, tu 
discuss all til 0 results so far obtained. 

In the papers referred to, it was shown that, in the case of the 
normal saturated fatty acids, and also in the case of the esters of 
these acids so far examined, the addition of a CHg group to the 
molecule resulted in an increase in the spacing of the cleavage 
plane as measured by the X-ray spectrometer. The fatty acids 
showed an increase of 2-0 A. per CH 2 group added, whilst the esters 
increased by T22 A. for a corresponding change in the molecular 
stiaicture. Other compounds containing CHg chains sliowed similar 
phenomena. 

On the other hand, in the case of the acids and the esters, there 
appeared on the plates two fairly strong lines the spacings of which 
{4T and 3*7 A.) w'ere, within narrow limits, the same for all these 
compounds. It w'aa suggested that the planes giving rise to these 
reflections depended, not on tlie length, but merely on the cruss- 
section of the molecules. 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of these results, certain 
new data which are now' available may be given. 


Further Experimental Results. 

In addition to the normal saturated fatty acids already described 
jertain others whose total number of carbon atoms is odd have 
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now been measured; also certain unsaturated acids have been 
examined, ^ot all the specimens used, the authors arc once more 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. N. K. Adam. The results of these 
measurements are given in the following table : 


Substance. 

Formula. 

d,. 

d,. 


Undecylic acid 


2.5-8 

— . 


l^entadceylic „ 

15 ^34^)2 

50-2 

4-00 

.3*70 

Margaric „ 

^134^^3 



3-77 

Oleic JT 

Ci8H3,03 

3U-2 { 0 

— 

— 

Klaidic „ 


48-5 

4 '0.3 

3’ 0.1 

i^oOleic 1, 


55-i) 

— 

— 

Krucic 


40-3 

4-22 

3-72 

Braasidic ,, 


59-9 

4-2.1 

3-72 

The bearing of these results on each other and 
results will be discussed later in this paper. 

. on the 

previous 


The Significance of X.-Ra?j Measurements. 

What is measured by the X-ray spectrometer is the perpen- 
dicular distance between two planes of the crystal vhich are 
identical with each other. It is clear, therefore, that, in general, 
the spacing of any one plane will have only a very indirect con- 
nexion with the dimensions of the molecule itself. It is bnly by 
a complete investigation of the crystal stimcture that the dimensions 
of the molecule can be determined. In the case of such com- 
plicated compounds as those under discussion, such a complete 
solution is, at present, out of the question. 

However, it happens that in the case of these long-chain com- 
pounds there appears to be a very close connexion between the 
length of the molecule and the spacing of the cleavage plane. In 
both the acids and the esters it is found tliat the coji tinned addition 
of CHg groups results in a uniform increase in the spacing of the 
cleavage planes, although the amount of this increase is different 
in the two series. The obvious conclusion is that in any one series 
the crystals are all of approximately the same type and that the 
molecules are arranged lengthwise between successive cleavage 
planes. The observed increase of s|>acing as the number of CHj, 
groups in the chain is increased also shows that the purely chemical 
reasoning that the carbons arc actually arranged in long chains is 
essentially correct. 

It does not follow that the general direction of the length of the 
molecule is perpendicular to the cleavage plane, but, in order to 
explain the uniform increase of spacing of tliis plane per CH 2 grou]), 
it IS necessary to conclude that for any one series the molecules 
arc all inclined at the same angle to tliis plane. 

A consideration of the spacings of the acids w'ill show that there 
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is a strong probability that between two successive cleavage planes 
there must be not one molecule but two, probably arranged end 
to end in opposite directions. Such an arrangement is very common 
in crystal structure and is the result of the s3Hnmetry properties 
of the crystal (compare Bragg, T., 1922, 121 , 2766). This follows 
from our knowledge of the “ diameter ” of the carbon atom 
(1*5 A.). Even if all the carbon atoms were placed one above the 
other, the length of the molecule would be considerably less than 
the observed spacing. This is even more clearly demonstrated if 
the spacings of the acids are compared with those of the esters. 
For an equal number of carbon atoms in the molecule the spacing 
of the esters is only a little larger than half that of the acids. For 
example, cetyl palmitate with 32 carbon atoms has a spacing only 
a little larger than that of stearic acid with 18 carbon atoms. 
Similar results were shown to hold for p-hexadecyl- and p-octadeeyl- 
phenol and for octadecyl benzene. 

It is therefore concluded that in the case of the acids wc are 
dealing with two molecules placed end to end, and that the average 
increase per CHg group is 1*0 as compared with 1*22 in the ester 
series, where we are dealing with only one molecule between 
successive cleavage planes.* 

The Structure of the Carbon Chains. 

Let us, in the first place, assume that the molecules in all these 
compounds are, within narrow' limits, arranged perpendicularly to 
the cleavage planes, and sec whether the observed increase of 
length can be explained in terms of a reasonable arrangement of 
the carbon atoms in the chain. 

It is well known that in the diamond structure each carbon atom 
is surrounded by four others and that the lines joining their centres 
make angles with each other which are the same as the angles 
between the normals from the centre of a regular tetrahedron on 
its faces (109" 28'). Such a result might have been, and indeed 
was, anticipated by the quadrivalent property of the atom. It is 
therefore natural to assume that in these carbon chains the carbon 
atoms are so arranged that the lines joining the centres of adjacent 
atoms make this angle with each other. The question arises— 
What chains are possible which satisfy this condition and also have 

* Langmuir [Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci.y 1917, 3, 251), in hia invostigations of 
films on water, deduced for the lengths of the molecules values which for 
most of the acids are almost exactly half those found by the authors for the 
cleavage spacings, and values for the esters nearly equal to the X-ray 
spacings. These results are in agreement with the above liypo thesis. He 
also showed that the carbon atoms in the chains must be arranged in some 
zig-zag fashion. 
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the property — observed experimentally — that the continued addi- 
tion of a limited number of atoms to the chain always results in a 
uniform increase in the length of the chain ? 

There are several chain structures which satisfy these conditions. 

(1) The longest possible chain is such that all the atoms are in 
one plane and are arranged in zig-zag fashion as in Fig. 1. If the 
diaraeter of the carbon atom is taken as 1-5 A., this chain would 
show an increase of i'22 A. per carbon atom. 



the carbon atoms in a spiral, the fourth being directly above the 
first, the seventh above the fourth and so on, as in Fig. 2. The 
increase per carbon is the same for each member of the chain and 
has the value 1-12 A. 

(3) The third longest chain is shown in Fig. 3. In this the 
carbon atoms are arranged in sets of four, the fifth being directly 
above the first. Every two carbons contribute 2*0 to the length 
of the chain, but of this amount one of the pair contributes 1'5 
and the other only 0*5 A, Each set of four lies in a plane, but 
the planes of successive sets are not necessarily the same. 

These are the simplest jx»ssiblc chainsSvhich satisfy the conditions 
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laid dowD. Other arrangenientB are possible. For example, a 
chain may be made by combining the first and third of the above 
chains. Such a chain, however, although having a different arrange, 
ment in space, would show the same rate^of increase of length as 
number (3). It is also possible to arrange the atoms in such a 
way that the sixth is above the first, the eleventh above the sixth, 
and so on, but in such a case the increase for the first set would 
be different from the increase for subsequent sets and such a chain 
would be inconsistent with the experimental results. It is inter- 
esting to note that the case of a closed ring of six atoms is the 
limiting case of a chain — a chain in which the average increase 
per carbon is zero. 

In the diamond structure there are present, in addition to the 
closed rings, chains which show increases of 1-22 per carbon atom 
and 2-0 per two carbon atoms. The former is identical with that 
of Fig. I ; the arrangement of the latter is more complex than that 
of Fig. 3, although the increase in the direction of length is the 
same. The spiral arrangement is not shown by the diamond, 
although the silicon atoms in quartz form a spiral as in Fig. 2. 

The two chains observed in these experiments show average 
increases of length per carbon of 1-22 and 1-0 for the esters and 
the acids respectively. These values agree extremely well with 
the first and third chains described above and it appears highly 
probable that the arrangements of the carbon atoms in these 
compounds are actually represented by Figs, 1 and 3. This striking 
vagreeraent with experiment is in itself a very considerable argument 
in favour of the assumptions originally made, that the direction 
of length of the molecules is approximately perpendicular to the 
cleavage planes and that the carbon atoms tend to join togcliier 
at the tetrahedral angle. 

Other Possible Inter preiaiions. 

Certain other possibilities must also be considered. It is quite 
conceivable that, although the inclination of the molecules to the 
cleavage planes may be the same for any one scries, it may not 
be the same for all the series. The observed difference between 
the acids and the esters may be due to a difference in the inclinations 
of the molecules in the two series. 

There are certain experimental results which seem to indicate 
that this hypothc.sis is not valid and that there really exist two 
different chain arrangements. For example, the difference m 
spacing between methyl palmitatc and methyl stearate is 2-0, 
and the difference between the ethyl esters of those acids has also 
this value.* In this case, we have added two CH 2 groups to the 
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acid side of the molecule and the increase is the same as between 
palmitic and stearic acids and different from ^sdiat would result 
from the addition of two groups to the ester side. If this could 
be shown to hold over a larger range, the argument would be a 
strong one in favour of the existence of two chains, but even with 
the limited observations so far available, considerations of the 
error limits of the experiments suggest that this test is of con- 
siderable value. 

There is, how^ever, still another possibility which might be 
suggested. The ester molecule may have a sharp bend at the 
C0*0* group and thus, in itself, have two inclinations to the 
cleavage plane. If this were so, the argument in the previous 
paragraph would collapse. Such an arrangement appears improb- 
able from the observations of the constancy of the spacings 
and ^ 3 -* The constancy of these spacings in itself suggests that 
the inclination of the molecules to the cleavage plane is the same 
in the two series. If these spacings are taken as giving an indication 
of the other dimensions of the crystal cells— they might w'ell be 
half the fundamental spacings of the other two planes — then the 
dog- legged molecule suggested above appears to be very improb- 
able from a crystallographic point of view, as the projection of the 
molecule on the plane of and dg would be much greater than 
either side and therefore would extend over several cells. On the 
whole, therefore, this evidence supports the assumption of two 
different chains. 

Again, if wo consider Fig. 3, we see that, if this is an actual 
representation of the acid chain, an increase of two carbons results 
in an increase of 2*0 A., but the two carbons do not contribute 
equally to this amount. If, therefore, the accuracy of the experi- 
ments were sufficient, tlierc would be a difference between the 
acids containing an odd number of carbon atoms and those with 
an even number. This difference is almost within experimental 
error, but it is a significant fact that if the odd acids are plotted 
on a similar diagram to that used to represent the even-number 
acids the points representing thcmi all lie just above the line showing 
tile variation of the even-number acids. TJiis evidence is directly 
in favour of such a chain as is shown in Fig. 3. 

Let us now’ consider the unsaturated acids. There is, as is shown 

* In order to test the constancy of these spacings, which were represented 
lauur photograplis by soroowdiat diffuse liin s, experiinoJits with^'ariolls acids 
■k'ere made by Dr. Ih’pgott and Dr. Wtirk, -A. transmission metliod was used, 
and it was found tliat within the limits of experiment al error and dj were 
the same for all the aeiris so examined. Our tliaiiks are due to them for 
their assistance. 
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in the table, a very lai^e difference between eruoio and brassidic 
acid. Each contains twenty-two carbon atoms, the same number 
as behenic acid. Erucic acid shows a spacing just smaller than 
that of behenic acid, whilst the spacing of brassidic acid is \2 A. 
longer. The obvious suggestion would be that here we have two 
isomerides, the one with the one type of chain, the other with the 
other. The ratio of the spacings is 1-29, which certainly supports 
such a hypothesis. Again, the ratio of the spacings of elaidic and 
stearic acids is 1-25. These results in themselves might offer little 
support to the reality of the two chains, but, taken in conjunction 
with the other evidence, they are certainly suggestive. 

On the whole, therefore, the balance of evidence appears to 
support the hypothesis of two different types of chain rather than 
the other possible explanations of the observed results which have 
been put forward here. 

General Considerations. 

It will have been noticed that, in w-hat has preceded, sometimes 
it has been assumed that there is one molecule only between succes- 
sive cleavage planes, and sometimes two have been postulated. 
This is more or less what is to be expected from chemical con- 
siderations. In the acid.s, w-e have at the ends of the molecule 
the active carboxyl group, and the presence of such a group may 
well tend to cause twD of the molecules to join together end to end 
in the crystal cell. On the other hand, in the esters we have no 
such active group at the end of the molecule and in the ease of these 
compounds there is no sign of the double spacing found in the 
acids. The pre.scnce of a benzene or phenol group also apparently 
facilitates the junction of two molecules end to end. Here again, 
this arrangement is probably due to the presence of the active 
group. Thus, so far as the experiments have gone, the general 
arrangements of the molecules in the cells are what might be 
expected from their chemical properties. 

The difference between the acids containing an odd and an even 
number of carbon atoms is interesting. It is well known that 
similar differences arc found in their melting points. Also the 
even-number acids are common in nature, whilst the odds arc very 
rare. It w-ould therefore appear that there is a stronger tendency 
to add two carbon atoms to the acid chain than only one. 

It might appear at first sight that, if there arc two different 
chains, we might cxi)ect to find a difference between the 
of the molecule according as it contains the one chain or t c o 
Measurements of the heat of decomiwsition show that 
the same increase takes place whether a CH 2 g^'oup is ad e 
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ester side or to the acid side. A consideration of the chains repre- 
sented in Figs. 1 and 3 will show that the two chains are very 
approximately equally probable. They both involve the attach- 
ment of a fresh carbon atom to the existing chain at the tetrahedral 
angle. Thus, although the increase of length of the chain is 
different in the two cases, there would be little if any difference in 
the energy. 

The unsaturated acids on the above hypothesis would have 
formulse which might be represented as in Figs. 4 and 5, where the 

Fig. 4. 

c— c c=c c-c 

Fm. 5. 

''c/ 

arrangement of the carbons on either side of the unsaturated carbon 
atoms is shown. A comparison of these figures with the formulae 
generally accepted for cmcic and brassidic acids is interesting. 
These acids are usually written 

Brassidic acid 

-H- rl 

the former as a “ trans ’"the latter as a “ ci.s ’’ acid, A comparison 
of these formulae with the arrangements represented in Figs. 4 
and 5 shows a great similarity between the two, but they are 
interchanged, brassidic being the trans^ and erucic the m-acid. 
Similar results apply to elaidic acid. This appears to have the 
first type of chain and therefore w^ould, on the above considerations, 
be a trans- and not a cm - compound. Whether this is compatible 
with the chemical evidence is a matter for the chemical expert. 

The small difference between erucic and behcnic acid — l-o for 
two molecules — is probably to be associated with the so-called 
double-bonded carbon atoms. Some slight difference in the chain 
here from that of the normal saturated acids might explain the 
difference. Experiments are in progress with oleic acid, which is 
iquid at the ordinary temperatuiv, and althougli the results are 
not yet conclusive, there is evidence tliat tlie length of this cell 
IS 3C-2, a value 2-5 less than that for the corresponding saturated 
acid— stearic acid. The difference (ff 2*8 A. l>etAs’een jVooIeic acid 
^^^d stearic acid is of the same order of magnitude. MoOleic acid, 
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however, does not show the same spacings and ^3. It would 
appear, therefore, that there is some structural change, although 
the chain is essentially the same as in stearic acid. 

If the interpretation of these experimental results is correct, wo 
have fresh evidence that the tetrahedral angle is closely associated 
mth the carbon atom, not only in such crystal structures as diamond 
but also in actual molecular structures. It would appear that the 
tendency of one carbon atom to join to another is very strong in 
certain directions only and that these directions are closely con- 
nected with the directions of the normals from the centre of a 
regular tetrahedron on its four faces. 

In conclusion, the authors wish to express their indebtedness to 
Professor Sir W. H. Bragg, F.K.S., for his many helpful suggestions 
during the course of the work. 

Davy Faraj>ay IjAeoratory, 

Royal Ixstitution. {Received, November 1923 .] 


CCCLXXV . — The Inflitence of Dilution on the Hydrolytic 
Dissociatioii of some Oxime Hydrochlorides. 

By Leonard Beaumont Tansley. 

The majority of the measurements of hydrolytic dissociation in 
the past have been made on salts which are hydrolysed only to a 
relatively small extent and Ostwald’s dilution law, K ~ — a:)r, 

holds for those within narrow limits. In certain cases weaker bases 
have been studied and in some instances good constants obtained 
at moderate dilutions (Walker and Aston, T., 1895, G7, 576; 
Walker and Wood, T., 1903, 83, 484; Farmer, T., 1904, 85, 1713; 
Amall, T., 1920, 117, 835). 

In the present paper, a study has been made of the hydrolysis 
of the hydrochlorides of a number of oximes, using the polariraetric 
method to determine the concentrations of free acid formed at 
dilutions ranging from A/ 10 to A/ 160 at 55-7°, With the exception 
of acetoxime hydrochloride in dccinormal solution (Farmer, Bnt. 
Assoc. Reports, 1901, 240), the salts formed by oximes with acids 
do not appear to have been previously studied. 

On hydrolysis, these compounds yield products falling into two 
clas-ses : (1) soluble oximes, (2) sparingly soluble oxirae.s. 

For substances in cia.s.s 1 Ostwald s dilution law does not give a 
true constant when the salts are strongly hydrolysed, and deviations 
are obtained which are similar to those presented by the dissoci- 
ation of strong electrolytes. Rudolphi s formula, K — x^l(l — r)y 
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gave slightly better constancy. Several other empirical formul®, 
proposed ui the past, have been tried, but the best concordance is 
given by taking into account the possibility of some electrical action 
between the ions and the molecules of the solute (a) and between 
the ions themselves (6), Jahn’s formula for this hcing K~nie^jN — 
where I = — {aN /n) + n^i2a — 6)/n (Z. physikal. Chem., 1902, 41, 
257). Goebel {ibid.y 1902, 42, 59) put the constant in the form 

K == - e 2S„C - - B„)C, 

■ ^ c-g/ 

where Byi and take the place of a and 6 above. For the present 
purpose this last formula has been used in the form 
(1 z 
K. =77^ 

being the concentration value for the hydrolysed part of the 
raoiecule and G'j that for the unhydrolysed portion, whilst A 
and B denote and respectively. To determine these 
constants, A and three sets of experimental values (marked * 
in Table III) of and were used for each substance. It is 
noteworthy that the constant values for K calculated by this 
method agree with those obtained by Ostwaid’s formula w^hen this 
is applied at the highest dilutions only, as shown in the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th columns of Table I. This is in accordance with the view 
that strong electrolytes in very dilute solutions do obey the law 
of mass action (Washburn, Arner. Chetn. Soc., 1918, 40, 106). 
For purposes of comparison, urea nitrate was experimented with 
in the same “way at higher dilutions than had been previously 
used for salts of this compound and gave results showing a similar 
divergence, from which, however, a dissociation constant could be 
calculated. 

In the case (2) of sparingly soluble oximes, the old dilution law 
ceases to hold and calculation shows that the degree of hydrolj^is 
is independent of the dilution ; for, applying the law* of mass action 
to the case of this simple hydrolytic dissociation of hydrochloride, 
we can write, denoting the concentration of oxime aa base by [B], 
since no compound of the type B'OH is formed, 


[B] X [HA] 
[BA]x[H-dH] 


= constant. 


[B] itself, how^ever, must be constant too, since the oxime is only 


sparingly soluble and the solution is always saturated with respect 
to it ; also [H*0HJ is constant, thus 


Concentration of h ydrolysed salt _ [HA] _ x v 
Concentration of unhydrolysed salt ~ [BA] “ i? ' (1 — a'} 
and therefore a:/(l — a;) constant. 
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Table I. 

Hydrolytic Dissociation Constants of the flydrochlorides of Oximta^ 
Class /, and their Basic Constants, 


Hydrochloride 
of the btise 
(class I). 

Diethyl ketoxime .... 
Methyl ethyl ketoxirae . 
Methyl n- propyl ket- 

oxime 

Acetoxime 

Acetaldoxime 

Diacetylmonoximc . . . • 


Vol, {^2 
litres) 

Hydrolytic 


Basic 

dissociation constants. 

ing 1 

Ostwald’s 


constants 

equiva- 

extra- 

Mean 

of the 

lent of 

polated 

values. 

oximes. 

salt. 

Ostwald. value. 

Goebel. 

Ki — KyfjK. 

140 

0-000632 0-000350 

0-000349 

2-95 X lO'i# 

ICO 

0-00120 — 

0-00126 

8-13 X 10-”. 

120 

0-00157 — 

0-00156 

G-.57 X lO-'i 

120 

0-00278 0-00200 

0-00182 

6-64 X 10->i 

100 

0-0461 0-0230 

0-0211 

4-86 X 10-« 

100 

0-293 ~ 

= 1-025 X 

0-2097 

4-88 X iO-w 


This true value for K|p{= dissociation constant for water at 55-7°) was found 
by interpolation between those given by Lorenz and Bbhi at intervals on the 
temperature scale, and its \ise is more satisfactory than that of the general 
value 1-2 X 10“^* often used. 


This conclusion was exactly borne out by experimental results 
shown in Table IV and the values of the constants found are given 
in Table 11. 

Table II. 


Degrees of Hydrolysis a^id Constants for Hydrochlorides of Syaringhj 
Soluble Oximes, 


Class II (sparingly soluble). 

Acetophenone oxime 

a> and «yn-Benzaldoxlmes 

Dimethylglyoxime 

Behzylideneacctoxime 

Benzophenoneoxinie 

B-Benzildioximo 


% Degree of 
hydrolysis 
(lOtte) 
63-77 
78-50 
82-35 
82-70 
89-67 
93-30 


Constant for 
hydrochloride. 
K = r/11 - X). 
1-754 

3 - 651 

4 - 050 
4-780 
8-708 

13-920 


Experimental. 

In the determination of the degree of hydrolysis at each dilution, 
a freshly prepared 5 per cent, sucrose solution was mixed in a 
thermostat with the solution of the oxime hydrochloride, and the 
concentration of free acid found in the usual way by means of 
polarimetric readings. The polarimetor tube, fitted with false 
glass ends, was maintained at constant temperature by circulating 
water from the thermostat through a jacket surrounding it. T c 
inversion velocity coefficients were calculated by two independen 
methods. 
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The degree of hydrolysis was found to be independent of the 
quantity of sucrose present, and titrations with caustic alkali and 
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The following hydrochlorides were prepared in th© pure solid 
state for the determinations : Benzophenoneoxime hydrochloride, 
m. p. 125°; acetophenoneoxime hy(irochlo|ide, m. p. 103°; benzyl, 
ideneacetoxime hydrocliloride, m. p. 146°; and the benzaldoxime 
hydrochloride, m. p. 63—65°, usually known as the syn-iom, 
prepared by passage of carefully dried hydrogen chloride through 
a solution of the pure onii-oxime in dry ether. The last- mentioned 
hydrochloride has been shown to be a hydrate by Brady and Dunn 
(this vol., p. 1783). An iV/5-suspension in water appears to be 
converted rapidly into the oily anii-oxime, but the A/20-su8pension 
of the solid 5^71 -oxime persists for eighteen hours, finally changing 
to the oil and partly dissolving at 56°. Both these specimens gave 
sensibly the same degrees of hydrolysis as were shown by the 
partly soluble in hydrochloric acid at various corre- 

sponding dilutions. In general, the results obtained with the 
solutions prepared from the solid hydrochlorides were almost 
identical with those found for solutions of the oximes in the 
equivalent quantities of hydrochloric acid. The determinations 
in the case of the aliphatic oximes were all made by the latter 
method. 

As it could not be substantiated by the ordinary methods of 
titration that acetaldoxime does not decompose under the con- 
ditions employed, solutions of acetaldehyde and hydroxylaminc 
hydrochloride w^ere mixed and the extent of the reaction was 
followed in the pola rime ter by measuring the increase in concen- 
tration of free acid until a stable condition was reached. This 
corresponded wdth the fullest formation of oxime hydrochloride, 
oxime and consequent free acid, and showed apparently no decom- 
position of the oxime itself. The concentration of free acid here 
was nearly thirty times greater than that given by an equivalent 
solution of hydroxylaminc hydrochloride alone, which was con- 
firmed as being practically non-hydrolyscd under the conditions 
employed. 

In the experimental results the product, for hydrochloric acid 
alone, of velocity coefficient and dilution, shown as which 
was found to be constant within very narrow limits for all con- 
centrations up to A /lOO, has the value 0-442 in most cases, and 
at higher dilutions it is knowTi to be constant (Fales and Moral), 
J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 2071). 

Conductivity water was used throughout the exiieriments and 
also for making up the solution of hydrochloric acid used. Solid 
oxime suspensions were kept and shaken before being placed m 
the polarimeter tube, in which they settled, thus affording a clear 
view for accurate readings. 
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^ABUS III. 

% Degree of 

1 hydrolysis 

Hydrolytic constants. 

Dilution. 

Vel. coeff. 

(100a?). 

Ostwald. 

Goebel. 

^v 

X 10®. X — k’^ViJJCfV^. X 10®, 

Diethyl Ketoxime Hydrochloride. 

X 10®. 

10 

7-85 

17-70 

3-81 

0-329 

20 

4*27 

19-33 ♦ 

2-32 

0-352 

30 

305 

20-70 

1-80 

0-354 

40 

2-45 

22-19 

1-58 

0-345 

50 

2-07 

23-45 

1-44 

0-347 

00 

1-81 

24-50 * 

1-33 

0-351 

80 

1-38 

24-94 

1-04 

0-368 

100 

M2 

25-35 

0-861 

0-362 

120 

0-94 

25-52 ♦ 

0-728 

0-350 

140 

0*81 25'65 0-032 

Methyl Ethyl Ketoxime Hydrochloride. 

0-335 
Mean 0-349 

20 

615 

25-58 ♦ 

4-39 

1-31 

30 

4-18 

20-34 

3-14 

1-40 

40 

3-21 

20-95 

2-48 

1-41 

50 

2-G8 

28-10 

2-20 

1-37 

60 

2-27 

28-50 * 

1-90 

1-31 

80 

1-79 

30-03 * 

1-67 

1-26 

100 

1-49 

31-25 

1-42 

1-16 

120 

1-28 

32-20 

1-27 

1-07 

160 

1-05 

35-27 

1-20 

1-07 
Mean 1-26 


Methyl Propyl Keloximc Hydrochloride. 


10 

12-5 

26-20 

9-32 

(0-86) 

20 

0-45 

27-05 

5-01 

1-57 

30 

4-42 

27-80 

3-57 

1-60 

40 

3-45 

28-90 

2-93 

1-69 

60 

2-45 

30 -SO 

2-00 

1-61 

80 

1-92 

32-20 

1-91 

1-49 

100 

1-03 

34-20 

1-78 

1-47 

120 

1-39 

35-00 1-57 

Acetox imc HydrocJdorlde. 

1-45 

Mean 1-50 

8 

18-7 

31-4 * 

18-0 

1-S5 

10 

10-7 

35-9 

12-6 

(1-43) 

24 

7-48 

3T-7 

9-52 

1-00 

32 

5-73 

38-6 ♦ 

7-58 

1-80 

40 

4-66 

39-2 

0-32 

1-93 

48 

4-00 

40-3 

5-67 

1-93 

80 

2-50 

42-0 * 

3-81 

1-88 

100 

2-06 

43-2 

3-29 

1-81 

120 

1-72 

43 4 

2-78 

1-68 


^lean 1'82 


A cela Idoxi me H yd rochloriik. 


10 

33-4 

77-0* 

25 S 

20-59 

20 

17-3 

78-85 

147 

22-40 

40 

8-85 

81-0 ♦ 

90-4 

20-58 

50 

7-14 

82-3 

70-7 

21-17 

80 

4-52 

83-4 

52-3 

21-10 

100 

VOL, cxxiir. 

3-CC 

84-5 * 

40-1 

20-57 

Mean 21 -1 

5 N 
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Table III (contifiued). 




% Degree of 





hydrolysis 

Hydrolytic constants. 

Dilution. 

Vel. coeff. 

(lOOx), 

Ostwald. 

Goebel. 


X 103. 


X lO*. 

X 103. 


Diacetylmonoxime Hydrochloride. 


20 

20-4 

92-45 * 

566 

207-8 

40 

10-4' 

94-20 

382 

200-8 

50 

8-40 

95-10* 

379 

207-8 

60 

7-06 

95-80 

364 

217-0 

80 

6-33 

96-50 

332 

218-1 

100 

4-28 

96-80 * 

293 

207-8 




Mean 200-7 



Urea Nitrate. 



10 

35-0 

82-5* 

388 

47-8 

20 

18-2 

85-9 

262 

39-1 

40 

9-36 

88-1 ♦ 

163 

47-7 

60 

6-32 

89-4 

126 

49-8 

80 

4-80 

90-6* 

109 

50-6 




Mean 47-2 



Table IV. 







% Degree o 



Dilution 

Vel. coeff. 

hydrolysis 



(v*). 


(lOOr). 


A cetophenoneoxim e U ydrochdoride. 




10 

0-0282 

63-80 



20 

0-0141 

63-80 



40 

0-00706 

63-75 



60 

0-00470 

63-75 


Mean 63-77 

The Benzaldoximc Hydrochlorides. 


syn- 


10 

0-0330 

76-2 

anti-oximo in HCl . 


10 

0-0334 

770 

>> M M 


10 

00347 

79-9 

tfyn- hydrochloride . 


20 

0-0171 

78-8 


40 

0-00851 

78-5 

orW* -oxime in HCl . 


40 

0-00865 

79-7 



60 

0-00561 

77-6 

i> »> »* 


80 

0-00426 

78-0 

ft t* t* 


100 

0-00348 

80-1 




Mean 78-5 


%Degreo of 



% Degree of 

dilution Vel. coeff. 

hydrolysis 

Dilution Vel. coeff. 

hydrolysis 


(lOOjr). 



(lOOr). 

Dimeihylglyozirne Hydrochloride. 

Benz 

ophenoneoxime Hydrochloride. 

20 0-0181 

82-0 

10 

0-0389 

89-63 

40 0-00900 

82-3 

20 

0-0194 

89-40 

60 0-00600 

82-3 

40 

0-0097 

89-40 

100 0-00360 

82-8 

60 

0-00655 

90-55 


Mean 82-35 

100 

0-00388 

89-40 





Mean 89-07 

Benzylideneacetoxime Hydrochloride. 

am ph i-Benz ild ioxinie H ydrochloride. 

10 0-0365 

82-55 

20 

0-0206 

93-3 

20 0-0184 

83-30 

40 

0-0103 

93-3 

40 0-0091 

82-40 

60 

0-00687 

93-4 

60 0-0061 

82-90 

100 

0-00412 

93-3 

100 0-00364 

82-40 



Mean 93-3 


Mean 82-7 
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Summary, 

(1) Ostwald’s dilution law and the law of mass action are not 
followed by the hydrochlorides of the oximes examined, owing to 
the hydrolytic dissociation being, at the higher dilutions, far less 
than that required to satisfy the equation K ^ x^j[\ — x)v. This 
anomaly is not due to any appreciable decomposition of the oximes 
themselves and is precisely similar for the majority of them. 

(2) The variations in the degrees of hydrolytic dissociation are 

analogous to those shown in the electrolytic dissociation of strong 
electrolytes. To the values obtained at various dilutions the 
application of a simplified formula based on those of Jahn and 
Nemst, K == allows a true hydrolytic “ dissociation 

constant/’ K, to be calculated in each case, 

(3) The degrees of hydrolytic dissociation of the hydrochlorides 
of those oximes which are only partly soluble in water are inde- 
pendent of the concentration, owing to the presence of immiscible 
solid or liquid phase, and the formula K ~ xjl — xis strictly borne 
out by experiment, the constant K including the solubility of the 
oxime. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Principal, 
Mr. S. Skinner, to the Head of the Chemical Department, Mr. J. B. 
Coleman, of this Institute, for the many facilities provided, and to 
Dr. J. C. Crocker for his unceasing interest. A grant from the 
Chemical Society for materials is also gratefully acknowledged. 

Chelsea Polyteohnic Institute, S.W, [Received, August lOiA, 1923.] 


CCCLXXVL — A Synthesis of m-Ofianic Acid* 

By William Henry Perkin, jun., and Francis Wilbert Stoyle. 

jb-Opianic acid was first obtained as one of the products of the 
degradation of cryptopine in 191C (T., 109, 928) and subsequently 
its synthesis was accomplished (T., 1921, 119, 1724) essentially 
in accordance with the scheme ; 

Me0./\cO’CH, Ate0/\C0-C0.>H Meo/NcHO 

MeOl^jCHj Me0l^/C0,H ' MeOl^^CO^H 

^x^-l)im^hc>xy'0'iolyl 4 ; h’Dimethoxg^hOuilQixlc acid. jn^Opianic acid, 
methyl ketone. 

During the course of experiments which had another object in \'iew, 
we have worked out another synthesis of this interesting acid. 

6n2 
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PEKON AND STOYLB : 


When o-veratrio acid (I) is digested with strong aqueous hydro, 
bromic acid, one only of the methoxy-groups is attacked and aa 
acid is produced which may be represented either by formula (II) 
or (III). 

COgH 

ohQ 

Had the acid (III) been produced, then application of the 
Tiemann-Reimer reaction would have furnished an aldehydo-acid 
which should yield opianic acid on methylation and thus the 
synthesis of this important acid would have been accomplished. 
It was, however, more probable that the acid of formula (II), that 
is, 0 - vanillic acid (guaiacolcarboxylio acid), would result from the 
demcthylation of o-veratric acid under the conditions employed 
and we have been able to show that this is what actually happens. 
In the first place, the acid resulting from this demcthylation (m. p. 
152®) gives a deep blue coloration with ferric chloride, which it 
would not do if it were a -hydroxy-acid, and, secondly, the same 
acid (II) is obtained w^hen o- vanillin is fused with potassium 
hydroxide. 

On treatment wdth chloroform and potassium hydroxide, this 
acid is converted into 2-hydroxy-^i-mdhoxy^^-aUehjdohenzoic acii 
(IV) which, if it could be methylated, would give rise to a new 
isomeride (V) of the opianic acids. 

COgH CO^H 

(IV.) 

MeOl.^^bHO MeO^^fcHO 


COaH 


Meo/N 


(!■) 


COgH 


HO, 

MeO! 


/'I 

\/ 


(II.) 


Unfortunately the hydroxy-group in this acid resists methylation 
to such a remarkable degree that, with the small amount of material 
at our disposal, w'e have been unable, cither with the aid of methyl 
sulphate or by employing methyl iodide and alkali, to obtain any 
of the dimethoxy-acid. 

Wc next attempted to synthesise opianic acid from ordmar) 
veratric acid (VI) by employing a process similar to that outlme 
above in the case of o-veratric acid. Tiemann {Ber., 1875, 8, oi ) 
has shown that veratric acid, when heated with dilute hydrwhloric 
acid, yields a mixture of vanillic (Vll) and aVovanillic (VIH) a. 


(VI.) 




MeO,"^ YO2H 
MeOl 


(VII.) 
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We find, however that, when the demethylation is carried out 
with the aid of hydrobromic acid, the sole product appears to be 


It was hoped that the application of the Tiemann-Reimer reaction 
would convert laovanillic acid into the two isomeric aldehyde 

MX I fl,nn iXi •' 


(IX.) Ho/NcOjH 

MeOl^yCHO 


CHO 

(X.) Ho/'Xco H 


CHO 

Me0/\C0,H (XI.) 


If this were the case, the acid (IX), on methylation with alkali 
and methyl sulphate, should yield m-opianic acid, whereas the acid 
(X) might be expected, in the same circumstances, to yield 
i/-opiamo acid (XI), an acid which, so far, has only been obtained 

Kxperiment shelved, unfortunately, that only one aldehydo-acid 
IS produced when o-vanilhc acid is digested with chloroform and 
pota.ssium hydroxide, and that this acid is 5-hydroxy-4.-methoxy 
2-ddehydxibenzmc acid (IX) is proved by the fact that, on methyl 
ation, it IS converted into wi-opianic acid. It is in this way that 
the second synthesis of m-opianic acid has been achieved. 


The Action of Alcoholic Potassium Hydroxide, on o-Veratraldehyde. 

A method which gives a good yield of o-veratryl alcohol and 
o-veratric acid i.s the treatment of o-veratraldehyde with aqueous 
potassium hydroxide (Perkin and Robinson, T., 1914 105 ‘1384) 
According to Doiiettcau [BM. Soc. chim., 1911 , [i’v], o’oss)’ 
alcoholic potash gives the same products. 

On repeating the latter process, a very unexpected result was 
obtained. When o-vcratraldehyde was left for some hours at the 
ordinary temperature with strong ethyl alcoholic potassium hydr- 
oxide, an almost quantitative yield of o-veratryl alcohol was 
obtamed. On acidifying the alkaline solution, instead of pure 
peratno acid, a mixture of acids was precipitated, and this, on 
iractional crystallisation, yielded o-veratric acid (m. p. 120') and 
^iiHjaOj, melting at 180°. 

The detailed examination of the latter acid, described on p. 3174 
conclusively that it is 2 : 3-dimethoxycinnamic acid 
beHslOMelj-CHlCH-COjH. 

,. . ^ cnly is the formation of a cinnamic acid under these con- 
ions remarkable, but the yield is considerable (4 grams from 
The probable explanation is that 
the ethyl alcohol is oxidised to aldehyde, which then. 
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under the alkaline conditions, condenses with the o-veratraldehyde 
to yield 2 : S-diwieiAoajycwwamdiieAydc, 

(MeO)2C6H3'CHO + CHg-CHO = (MeO)2C6H3-CH:CH-CHO + HgO, 

and that this then suffers further oxidation with the formation of 
the cinnamic acid. We are engaged in determining whether this 
reaction is a general one, and a preliminary experiment seems to 
indicate that small quantities of cinnamic acid are produced when 
benzaldehyde is left in contact with ethyl -alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. 

Experimental. 

Action of Alcoholic Pofmsivm Hydroxide on o-Verairaldehjde. 
Formation of 2 : S-Dimetkoxycbinamic Acid. — In studying this 
change, o-veratraldehyde (20 grams), prepared by the methylation 
of pure 0 - vanillin in alkaline solution with methyl sulphate, was 
dissolved in ethyd alcohol (25 c.c. of 97 per cent.), added to a solu- 
tion of potassium hydroxide (30 grams) in alcohol (75 c.c.), and 
kept at the ordinary temperature over-night. The yellow solution, 
mixed with an equal volume of water, was evaporated on the 
steam-bath until free from alcohol, the deep brown liquid extracted 
wdth benzene, and the extract dried and distilled, when o-veratryl 
alcohol (8*5 grams) passed over at loo — 160°/17 mm. The hot 
aqueous alkaline layer gave, on acidifying with hydrochloric acid, 
a yellow precipitate, which was immediately collected by the aid 
of the pump; the hot filtrate deposited, on standing, a white, 
crystalline acid (3 grams) w hich proved to be almost pure o-vcratric 
acid. The yellow precipitate was rccrystallised from benzene, 
from which a colourless acid separated in glistening needles which 
melted at 180^* (Found : C = 63-0; H — 6-0; iff, by titration, = 
205. CijH]204 requires C — 63-5 ; H = 5*8 per cent. ; iff ~ 208). 
The ethyl ester of this acid melted at 43° and the dibromide at 152'^ 
(compare Krannichfeldt, Ber., 1913, 46, 4021) and, on oxidation* 
with alkaline permanganate, the acid yielded o-veratric acid. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the acid of melting point 
180° is 2 : 3-dimethoxycinnamic acid. The yield of the pure acid 
obtained in the above experiment was 4 grams. 

o- Vanillic Acid and its Conversion into 2-Hydroxy-3-methoxy-5- 
aldehydobenzoic Acid. — The demethylation of o-veratric acid to 
o- vanillic acid (compare p. 3172) was brought about by boiling 
the former acid (20 grams) with hydrobromic acid {d 1-3; 20 c.c.) 
and water (20 c.c.) for three hours in a reflux apparatus. On dilut- 
ing with water and allowing to stand for some hours, a colourless, 
cry^stallinc mass was deposited which separated from benzene m 
needles .melting at 162°. The aqueous solution gave, on the 
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addition of feme chloride, a blue coloration, and the other pro- 
perties showed that it is o-vaniUic acid identical with the acid 
obtained by fusing o-vaniUin with potassium hydroxide under the 
Mowing conditions : Potassium hydroxide (200 grams), moistened 
with water (5 c.c.), was fused in a nickel crucible and to the just 
molten mass o-vanillin (20 grams) was gradually added durum 
eight minutes with efficient stirring. The cold mass, dissolved 
as little water as possible, was gradually acidified with hydro 
chloric acid, the whole being kept cold in a freezing mixture during 
the operation, as otherwise charring is apt to occur. The o-vanillic 
acid separated at first as an oil, but this rapidly crystallised and 
was collected; a further quantity was obtained by extracting the 
filtrate with ether. The wdiole was recrystallised from as little 
water as possible, from which the acid separated in needles con- 
taining 1 mol. of water (Found : C = 5M ; H — 5-3 C H 0 H O 
requires C = 51-5; H = 6-3 per cent.)'. The anhydrous" acid 
separates from benzene m needles melting at 152°, which Fritzsch 
(Annakn, 1898, 301, 354) also states is the melting point of 
o-vanillic acid (guaiacolcarboxylie acid). ^ 


2-Hydroxy.Z-melhoxy.5-aldehydobenzoic Acid (IV).— This acid is 
obtained in small yield when o-vanillic acid is subjected to the 
Tiemann-Reimer reaction. o-VanUlic acid (10 grams), chloroform 
(7-1 grams), and sodium hydroxide (11-9 grams) were heated 
together in a reflux apparatus on the steam-bath for five hours 
The deep green liquid was rendered acid to Congo paper with 
hydrochloric acid, and the brown precipitate collected and washed 
with ether. It was then extracted with boiling water and the 
undissolved portion crystallised from acetone with the addition of 
animal charcoal. From the concentrated acetone solution crystals 
(1 gram) of 2 }iydroxy-'i.mdhoxy-5-aldehydobenzoic acid separated 
' C = 54-8; H = 4-2. requires 

1^ 55T ; H _ 4-1 per cent.). The aqueous solution of the acid 

gives, with ferric chloride, a blue coloration and reduces ammoniacal 
silver solution. It is mentioned in the introduction that we were 
not successful with the small amount of material at our disposal 
into 2 : 3-dimethoxy-5-aldehydobenzoic 


._Ti, Acid and m-Opianic Acid. 

Ihe demethylation of veratric acid and its conversion into iso- 
vaniUic acid were carried out under the following conditions. 

Veratric acid (20 grams) was heated in a reflux apparatus with 
} obromio acid (d 1-3; 100 c.c.) and water (30 o.o.) for twenty- 
our ours, the product mixed with water, and the crystalline mass 
separated was dried and extracted twice with boiling benzene. 
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which removed unchanged veratric acid and a little ^wvanillic 
acid. The residual wovanillic acid separated from water, in whicij 
it is sparingly soluble, in colourless plates melting at 250°. In order 
to convert the isovanillic acid into 5-hydroxy-4-methoxy-2-aIde. 
hydobenzoic acid, the pure acid (20 grams), dissolved in wat^r 
(46 c.c.) and sodium hydroxide (23-8 grams), was boiled in a reflux 
apparatus, and chloroform (14-2 grams) gradually added. After 
five hours, the deep green liquid was made acid to Congo paper 
with hydrochloric acid, when a white precipitate separated which 
proved to be unchanged iVovanillic acid. The filtrate from this 
was evaporated to dryness, the mass extracted with hot acetone 
and the acetone extract evaporated, when an oil remained which 
solidified to a yellowish-green mass. After repeated recrystal- 
lisation from water, a colourless, sandy, crystalline powder was 
obtained which contained 1 mol. of water of crystallisation (Found : 
C = 51*1 ; H = 4-7. CgH805,H20 requires C = 50-5; H = 4 7 
per cent.). The water of crystallisation is lost at 100° and the 
anhydrous acid melts at about 178°. 

m-Opianic Acid . — The methylation of 5-hydroxy-4-methoxy- 
2-aldehydobenzoic acid was carried out by adding the acid (1 mol.) 
to sodium methoxide (2 mols.) and heating with excess of methyl 
iodide at 100° in a bottle immersed in boiling water. Water was 
added, the methyl alcohol removed by evaporation, the solution 
acidified with hy^drochloric acid, extracted several times with 
ether, and the ethereal solution washed with thiosulphate to 
remove iodine. After distilling off the ether, a brown syrup remained 
which only partly crystallised, but, after hydrolysis with methyl 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide and acidifying, a sandy powder 
separated which after crjTstallisation from water melted at 183— 
184° and proved to be w-opianic acid. 

The identity w’as confirmed by conversion into the phenylhydr- 
azone, which melted at 228° and had the characteristic properties 
observed by Fargher and Perkin (T., 1921, 119, 1743). 

One of us (F.W.S.) desires to thank the Advisory Council of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant winch 
has enabled him to take part in this rosearcli. 

The Dyson Pewrins Laboratory, 

Oxford. [J?cceivcd, Noveinber Isf, 1023.] 
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CCCLXXVII .— Condensation of Aromatic Amino^ 
svlphonic Acids with \soCyanic Acid^ Phenyl- 
carhimide, and Cyanamide, 

By John Eichaed Scott and Julius Beeend Cohen. 

In the condensation of para-substituted aniline-o-sulphonic acids 
(I) with t^ocyanic acid, which was the subject of a previous com- 
munication (T., 1922, 121, 2034), it was si) own that, when X — H, 
CH 3 , or SO 3 H, the product is a carbamido-acid ( 11 ), and when 
X = Cl, Br, or I, the product is a biuret derivative (ITT). 


nh-co-nh, 

/NSO3H HC.-JO 

NH, 

NH-CO-NH-CO-I^Fa 

2 HCXO /NsO^H 

] 

ky 

X 

(f-) 

' ^ 1 1 
\/ 

X 

(III.) 


Since the formation of a biuret derivative by the condensation 
of an amino-acid with fsocyanic acid has apparently not been 
observed previously, it was thought of interest to determine 
the conditions which bring about this reaction. The following 
influencing factors have been investigated : 

(i) The nature of the atom or group X. In addition to the para- 
substituted aniline -o-sulphonic acids (T) previously investigated 
[loc. cit.), some other acids of this type have now been examined. 

When X = COgH (p-amino-zn-sulphobenzoic acid), the product 
Ls an apparently homogeneous substance, whicli, however, con- 
sists of the unchanged amino -acid mixed with a small amount of 
a condensation product the nature of which could not be deter- 
mined, as it could not be isolated. p-Amiiio-m-sulphobenzoic acid 
was therefore converted into its ethyl ester (X = C 02 Et), but on 
treating this with wocyanic acid, no condeusation appeared to take 
place, as the ester w^as recovered unchanged. 

When X = NHo (p-phenylenediaminesul phonic acid), the pro- 
duct was a mono- carbarn ido-couipound, which might be repre- 


NH-CO-NHg 

l-^NsOaH 

'n/' 

NH, 

(IV.) 


NH-CO'NH» NH-CO-NH., 


/\ 


ISO3H 


V 


Br 


NH., 

(V.) 


NH-CO'NHg 

/\ 

Br 


sented by formula IV or V. An attempt was made to determine 
the constitution by replacing the amino -group by bromine, and 

5 N* 
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identifying the resulting bromo-acid, since both isomerides of the 
latter have been prepared. Although a little bromo-acid was 
apparently formed, it could not be isolated in sufficient quantity 
for its identification. 

(ii) The position of the atom or group X; as apparently the 
presence of a halogen atom is necessary in order to bring about 
condensation with tw'o molecules of isocyanio acid, the succeeding 
experiments -were confined to halogen derivatives. 

5-ChIoroaniline-o-suIphonio acid (VI) combines with one mole- 
cule of isocyanic acid, giving a carbamido-compound, whereas the 
corresponding p-chloro-acid (VII) gives a biuret derivative (Scott 
and Ck)hen, loc. cit.). 

NH2 


NH, 


(VI.) 


Cli 


'iSO.H 


\/ 


(iii) The position of the sulphonic acid group. p-Bromoaniline- 
w-sulphonic acid (VIII), unlike the o-acid (IX), gives a carbamide* 
compound ; o-bromoaniline-p-sulphonic acid (X), however, gives a 
biuret derivative. It is therefore evident that if the ortho- and 
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/\ 
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NH, 




/'SO3H 

Br 
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1SO3H 


/■ 
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Br 
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iBr 


/\ 


SO3H 


\/ 

Br 


iCO,H j 


para-positions to the amino-group are filled, a biuret compound 
will be formed by the action of wocyanic acid, irrespective of 
whether the halogen occupies the para -position and the sulphonic 
acid group the ortho-position, or vice versa \ if, however, one of 
the substituents is moved to the meta-position, the condensation 
product will be a carbamido-compound. 

(iv) The nature of the acid group. S-BromoanthranOic acid 
(XI) gives a carbamido-compound, whereas the corresjwndiJig 
sulphonic acid (IX) gives a biuret derivative. 

Experiments were also made to determine whether those sul- 
phonic acids which condense with 2 mols. of wocyanic acid would 
also condense with 2 mols. of its derivatives, phenylcarbimide and 
cyanamide. It was found that the latter do not resemble %so- 
cyanic acid in this respect, since the condensation of p-chloro- 
and p-bromo-aniline-o-sulphonic acids (and also of p-toluidine- 
w-sulphonic acid) with cyanamide gives derivatives of pheny 
guanidine (XII), and the potassium salts of p-bromoaniJme-O' 
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sulphonic acid and j^-toluidine-wi-aulphonic acid give, by the action 
of phenylcarbimide, phenylcarbamido -derivatives (XIII). 


NH-C(:NH)-NHa 

NH — c;nh 

NH-CO-NHPh 
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Summarising the above results, we may say that, of the amino- 
acids so far examined, the only ones which condense with 2 mols. 
of z^ocyanic acid to give biuret derivatives are those of the type 
XtV, where A is a sulphonic acid group and B a halogen atom, 
or vice vena ; these acids, how^evcr, do not condense with 2 mols. 
of cyanamide or of phenylcarbimide. 

Incidentally, it has been found that the sulphonation of para- 
substituted acetanilides affords a more convenient means of pre- 
paring certain para-substituted aniline -o- sulphonic acids than the 
methods described in the literature. In the preparation of p-tolu- 
idine-m-sulphonic acid by the sulphonation of p-toluidine (von 
Pechmann, Annalen^ 1874, 173, 195), a troublesome fractional 
crystallisation is necessary to separate the me ta- acid from the 
accompanying ortho-acid, and the final yield is only 20 per cent. 
By the sulphonation of aceto-p-toluidide, lio\\'ever, only p-tolu idine- 
m-sulphonic acid is formed, and the yield is about 50 per cent. 
Kreis {Annalen^ 1895, 286, 381) obtained p-bromoaniiine-o-sul- 
phonic acid by the sulphonation of p-bromoacctaniJide ; p-chloro- 
acetanilide has been found similarly to give a good yield of p-chloro- 
anilinc-o -sulphonic acid. p-Amino-w^sulphobcnzoic acid, originally 
obtained by the action of ammonia on p-bromo-?«-siiIphobenzoic 
acid, is readily prepared by the sulphonation of p- ace tyla mine - 
benzoic acid. It is interesting to note that the action of sulphuric 
acid on p-aminobenzoic acid docs not give the corresponding sul- 
plionic acid, but the sulphone (X\^) {Michael and Xorton, Ber., 
1877, 10, 580). o-Bronioaniline-p-sulphonic acid (XVT) has also 
been prepared by the sulphonation of o-bromoacetanilide. 
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COjH COgH 
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It will be noticed that in all these sulphonations of acetylamino- 
compounds, the product has the sulphonic acid group in the ortho- 

5n*2 
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or para-position to the amino-group, whereas in the sulphonation 
of the corresponding amino -compounds the sulphonic acid group 
enters mainly or entirely the ortho- or para-position to the halogen 
and in the case of p-toluidine enters partly ortho to the methyl, 
and partly ortho to the amino-group (von Pechmann, loc. cit)\ 
this is shown’ by the fact that p-chloro- and p-bromo-anilines give 
mainly the m-sulphonic acids (Armstrong and Briggs, P., 1892, 8 
40; Claus and Mann, Annalen, 1891, 265, 94), whilst o-bromo. 
aniline gives 6 -bromoaniline-w- sulphonic acid (XVII) (Augustin 
and Post, Ber., 1875, 8 , 1500; Andrews, Ber., 1880, 13, 2120). 
These facts suggest that the ace tylamino -group has a more pownn-ful 
ortho-para-directing influence than the amino-group. 

E X r E E I M E N T A L. 

^-Amino-m-s^lphohenzoic Acid. — This acid has apparently only 
been prepared previously by heating p-bromo-m-sulphobenzoic 
acid with ammonia in a sealed tube (Fischer, Ber., 1891, 24, 3801; 
van Dorssen, Rec. trav. clmn,, 1910, 29, 374); as this methods 
inconvenient for preparing the acid in quantity, the sulphonation 
gf p-acetylaminobenzoic acid was investigated, and found to he a 
satisfactory method for preparing p-amino-m-sulphobenzoic acid. 

p-Acetylaminobenzoic acid was obtained in 65 per cent, yield 
by the method of Kaiser (Per., 1885, 18, 2942), "who, however, 
gives the yield as 50 per cent. Forty grams of the acid were mixed 
with 35 grams of fuming sulphuric acid {d 1-880, containing 10 p{^r 
cent, of SO 3 ) and the resulting mass was heated in a basin on a 
sand-bath. At 140°, effervescence (due to the evolution of acetic 
acid) commenced, and proceeded rapidly at 170°; after keeping’ 
at this temperature for a short time, the mass became almost 
solid, and, to avoid charring, the heating was continued in an 
oven (170°) until the mass was quite dry. It was then dissolved 
in 1500 c.c. of hot water, neutralised with barium carbonate, filtered, 
and the barium precipitated from the filtrate by sulphuric acid. 
The solution of the free acid, Rafter decoloration with animal cliar- 
coal, was cooled, when a portion of the sulphonic acid separated in 
small, glistening plates; the greater part of the acid was obtained 
by concentrating the mother-liquors. The first crop evidently 
contained a little p-acetylaminobeuzoic acid, as it softened at 
250° (thef^efcing point of the latter compound) ; it was therefore 
recry^fkajjli^d^from hot water. The total yield was 26 grams 
( == Si^. peB^rit. of the theoretical) ; the purity of the product wa> 
proi 5 !^||r%daly 8 i 8 [Found : 0'1512 gram neutralised 11*52 c.c. of 
hydroxide. Calc, for CyH^O^NS (dibasic), Udio 
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The position of the sulphonic acid group follows from the rules 
of substitution, as both the carboxyl jind acetylamino- (or amino-) 
groups tend to produce substitution in the meta-position to the 
carboxyl group ; it is confirmed by the fact that the acid, like that 
obtained by Fischer and van Dorsscn, ciystallises in anhydrous, 
glistening plates, whereas p-amino-o-sulphobenzoic acid forms 
monohydrated needles. 

The aniline salt of p-amino-?/i-suIphobenzoic acid is prepared by 
adding aniline to a suspension of the acid in a little hot alcohol; 
on cooling the clear solution thus formed, the salt separates in 
colourless, prismatic needles. After recrystallisation from alcohol, 
in which it is readily soluble, it melts with vigorous effervescence at 
228 — 229°, at the same time turning yellow. 

Action of Poiassmm Cyanate on p-Amivo-msidphobenzoic Acid. 

By the action of 2 or 4 mo Is. of potassium cyanate on p- amino - 
w-siilpliobeiizoic acid, the former is decomposed, yielding the 
potassium salt of the sulphonic acid and possibly a small amount 
of a carbamido- or biuret derivative, which ^\as difficult to isolate 
and too small in amount to investigate furtlicr, 

Ethyl j)-Amuio~m‘Si(lphobenzoate . — Seven grams of p- amino- wi- 
sh Iphohcnzoic acid were boiled under reflux for ten hours with 
150 c.c. of alcohol (dried over sodium) containing 6 grams of hydrogen 
chloride ; the sulphonic acid did not pass into solution, as the ester, 
like the free acid, is practically insoluble in alcohol. After the 
reaction mixture had been cooled, the crude ester was filtered off 
and reciystallised from hot water. The yield of pure ester was 
i grams (= 50 per cent, of the theoretical). It crystallises from 
* water, in which it is sparingly soluble, in anhydrous, thin, glistening 
plates, which turn orange -red and decompose with vigorous effer- 
vescence at 263° (Found : X = 5-05. requires 

5-71 per cent, 0-2130 Gram neutralised 747 c.c. of 01196xY- 
godium hydroxide. Calc, for monobasic acid, 7*27 c.c.). It was 
assumed to be a carboxylic ester by analogy with the sulphobenzoic 
acids, all three of which give carboxylic esters on esterification by 
the Tiseher-Speier method. By the action of potassium cyanate 
in the usual way, the ester was recovered unchanged. 

Condensation of p-Phenylenediaminc sulphonic Acid with hoCyanic 
Acid. — Forty -nine grams (1 mol.) of p- phony lenediaminesulphonic 
acid (D.R.-P. 64908), 42 grams of potassium cyanate (2 mols.), and 
26 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 mol.) were mixed with 390 c.c. of 
water and the solution was evaporated as far as jx)ssible on the 
water- bath. The residue consisted of a purple, viscous mass which 
showed no tendency to crystallise on cooling ; it could not be 
crystallised from water, and on adding alcohol to an aq^ueous 
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solution the substance separated as a viscous liquid. The whole 
was therefore heated with 170 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, when it 
mostly dissolved, but after a short time a solid began to separate. 
The heating was continued for thirty minutes and the mixture 
then kept over-night. The resulting pasty mass was filtered and 
the solid recfystallised from 160 c.c. of boiling water, with the 
addition of animal charcoal. Crude p-ammophenylcarbamide-w- 
(or o)-sulphonic acid was thus obtained as minute, pale violet 
plates; for analysis, it was recrystallised from water. 'p-Amino^ 
phcnylcciTb(iTnid6~itL{oT o)~sulphoyiic acid forms minute plates having 
a slightly violet colour, probably due to impurity. It is anhydrous, 
and decomposes at about 274° to a bulky froth which gradually 
acquires a deep purple colour (Found : N = 17-82. 
requires N = 18-18 per cent. 0-203o Gram neutralised 10-45 c.c. 
of 0-0856iV-sodium hydroxide. Calc, for monobasic acid, lO-ilO 
C.C.). Unlike all the other carbamidosulphonic acids yet examined, 
it is rather sparingly soluble in water. 

To examine the action of nitrous acid on this substance, it was 
dissolved in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, and sodium nitrite 
(1 mol.) added. On acidifying the solution with hydrochloric 
acid, a yellow coloration w^as produced, and soon crystals began to 
separate, but there was no evolution of nitrogen. After .standing 
for fifteen minutes, the crystals were filtered off, w^ashed, and dried. 
This substance forms yellow, thin, glistening flakes, practically 
insoluble in water, and decomposing, without melting, to a dark 
brown mass at 171—173°. As it gives a red azo-colour with alkaline 
p-naphthol, it is presumably a diazo-compound ; it is quite different 
in crystalline form from the diazo-compound produced from' 
p-phenylenediaminesulphonic acid. 

In order to replace the diazonium group by bromine, the sub- 
stance was suspended in warm water and added to warm cuprous 
bromide solution. Nitrogen W'as evolved and the substance soon 
passed into solution. The liquid was acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, and the copper precipitated by hydrogen sulphide. The 
filtered solution was evaporated to small bulk and treated with an 
equal volume of hydrochloric acid. The crystals which separated 
consisted of sodium bromide and contained no organic matter. 
The filtrate from this, on further evaporation, gave a little solid 
substance which decomposed to a violet, frothy mass at about 
260°. This may therefore have contained a p-bromophenyicarb- 
amidesulphonic acid, but the amount was too small to permit o 
its separation from the inorganic matter. . 

Actim of Anilim on ^•Aminophcnylcarbamide-m {or 
Acid^A mixture of 1 gram of the acid and 1 gram of aniline 
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heated to 160°, when it liquefied, and then, after about five minutes, 
resolidified to a stiff paste. After heating for a further ten minutes, 
the mass was cooled, ground with ether to remove excess of aniline, 
and the solid boiled with 50 c.c. of dilute sodium hydroxide solution. 
Xhe insoluble residue was recrystallised from alcohol, with the 
addition of animal charcoal. It then formed small, colourless 
prisms and was identified as s-diphenylcarbamide ; it melted at 
236-0 — ^236-5°, and at 236 — 237° when mixed with an authentic 
specimen (m. p. 237-0 — 237-5°). The presence of a carhamido- 
group in the product of condensation of p-phenylenediamine- 
sulphonic acid and ^>ocyanic acid is thus proved, since it has been 
shown (T., 1922, 121 , 2035) that carbamido-sulphonic acids give 
s-diphenylcarbamide by heating with excess of aniline, whereas 
biiirct derivatives give ^-diphenylbiurct. 

When the crude p-aminophenylcarbaraide-m (or o)-sulphonic 
acid was added to boiling 60 per cent, hydrochloric acid it dissolved, 
but almost immediately a crystalline solid began to separate. 
After cooling, this was filtered off and dried in air. This substance 
forms thick, square plates, decomposing at 270° to a dark mass; 
it is apparently a hydrochloride of the carbamido-acid, since by 
the action of silver nitrate in dilute nitric acid solution, silver 
chloride is precipitated {the chlorine was estimated in this way) 
(Found : Cl = 7-32. 20711304^38, HCl requires Cl = 7-12 per cent. 

0-3266 Gram neutralised 16*02 c.c. of 0-1184A' -sodium hydroxide. 
Calc, for tribasic acid, 16-60 c.c.). 

Condensation of b-CMoToanilim-o-sulphonic Acid vnth \s>oCyanic 
Acid , — Eight grams (1 mol.) of 5-chIoroaniline-o-sulphonic acid 
♦ (Claus and Bopp, Annalen, 1891, 265, 105) and 4*8 grams of potass- 
ium cyanate (1*5 mols.) were mixed with 70 c.c. of water; 2 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (0-5 mol.) were added and the mixture was 
evaporated to dryness. The residue was rc crystallised by boiling 
with 30 c.c. of alcohol and adding hot water until solution was 
complete. The filtered liquid, on standing over night, deposited 
a little solid matter, and a further quantity was obtained by con- 
centrating the mother-liquors. The whole of the solid was dis- 
solved in 10 c.c. of hot water and after the addition of 20 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid the mixture was evaporated to a pasty con- 
sistency and then cooled and filtered. The solid, after drying on 
a porous plate, was heated with 15 c.c. of water; some insoluble 
matter was filtered off and the filtrate cooled, when a little amor- 
phous solid separated. The filtered solution was treated with an 
equal volume of hydrochloric acid ; the cr^rstals of potassium 
chloride, which separated on standing, were filtered off and the 
filtrate was concentrated and allowed to stand in an open vessel. 
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when minute nodules, mixed with potassium chloride, slowly 
separated. This mixture was dissolved in 3 c.c. of boiling water 
and the solution filtered and cooled, when a mass of minute plates 
separated ; these were filtered off and dried in air. As this product 
contained potassium and was neutral to Utmus, it was evidently 
the potassium salt of the condensation product. Potassium 
6-cMorophemjlcarbamidc-o-sulphoruUe was thus obtamed as minute, 
colourless plates, decomposing at 285° (Found: m air-dried 
material, H20 = 5-32: in material dried at 1M , N = 952. 
C,H.04N2C1SK,H20 requires HjO = 5-87. C7H5O4N2CISK requires 
jj _ 9.71 per cent.). It is readily soluble in water, and when 
treated with sodium nitrite in acid solution gives nitrogen and a 

diazonium salt. . . j 

Condenealion of p-BTomoaniUne-m-sulphomc Acid mill isoCt/uwc 
Acid— Five grams (1 mol.) of p-bromoaniline-m-sulphoiiic arid 
(Kreis, Annalai, 1895, 286 , 377), 24 grams of potassium cyanate 
(1-5 mol-s.), and 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (0-5 mol.) were dLssolvod 
in 40 c c ’of water and the solution was evaporated to dryness. 
The residue was dissolved in a little boiling water, and the pasty 
solid which separated on cooling and standing, filtered off, dried 
on a’porous plate, and dissolved in a little hot water. The filtered 
solution was treated with twice its volume of hydrochloric acid, 
boiled for a minute, and cooled, when p-bromophcnylearbamide. 
m-sulphonic acid separated in granular crystals. It was recrystal- 
lised twice by dissolving in hot water, adding an equal volume of 
hydrochloric acid, and cooling. p-Bromophenylcarbamide-m-sd- 
phonic acid then separated in anhydrous, colourles^ rhomhic 
plates, decomposing at 26,5—268° (Found : N - 9-16. CjHj^NjBrS 
requires N = 949 per cent. 0-3015 Gram neutralised 12-1.) c.c. of 
0-0856 A-sodium hydroxide. Calc, for monobasic acid, 11 -9a c.c.). 
It is very soluble in water, and is decomposed by nitrous acid, 
eiving nitrogen and a diazonium salt. . , , , , 

o.Bron,oaniline-p-sulphonic Acid.-This acid, which has not ten 
previously described, w-as obtained by the 

Lctanilide. o-Nitrobromobenzene (Ullraann, Ber., 29, 1880 ) 

w^ reduced to o-bromoanilinc according to and 

(T 1898 73, 2,^), and the product acetylated w ith acetic an > 

U’enty-two grams of o-bromoacetanilidc were sulphonated into 

11 grams of fuming sulphuric acid (d 1-880), the same metW 

i^hTused as in the preparation of ! 

from aceto-p-toluidide (p. 3190). The 

more rapidly than with the latter substance, an 

the reaction in an air-oven, the resulting of 

was broken up and dissolved in a hot solution of 12 g 
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anhydrous sodium carbonate in 150 c.c. of water. The solution 
was boiled with animal charcoal, filtered, and acidified with 35 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid. On cooling, the sulphonic acid separated as a 
thick mass of hair-like needles ; a further quantity was obtained 
by concentrating the mother-liquors. The yield (after drying in a 
vacuum) was 19 grams (= 74 per cent, of the theoretical); for 
analysis, a portion was recrystallised from hot water. 

o-Br(moaniUne-^-sulphonic (u^id crystallises in felted masses of 
colourless, hair-like needles, which are anhydrous [Found : 0*3362 
gram neutralised 11*21 c.c. of O-l 184.V-sodiiim hydroxide. Calc! 
for CgHgOgNBrS (monobasic), 11*2.5 c.c.]. It is sparingly soinble 
in cold and moderately soluble in hot water, and doe.s not melt or 
decompose below SOO"". 

The position of the sulphonic acid group was determined by 
boiling 0*5 gram of the acid with 0*75 gram of zinc dust and 10 c.c. 
of 5 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution for twelve hours. The 
solution was then filtered and acidified with hydrochloric acid 
The sulphanilic acid that separated on cooliiig was identified by 
comparison with an authentic specimen (efflorescent, rhombic plates : 
colour reaction with dilute sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide! 
reddish -violet, changing to violet-brown on boiling; metanilic acid 
gave a purplish-browH colour changing to dull brown on boiling, 
and ani I ine-o -sulphonic acid gave a yellowish -green colour changin'’' 
to bro^vn). ^ ^ 

The aniline salt of o-bromoanilino-p-sulphonic acid was prepared 
by heating the acid with aniline and alcohol ; on cooling the clear 
solution thus obtained, the salt separated in prisms which, after 
recrystaUisation from alcohol, melted at 22F to a brown 'liquid 
which gradually acquired a purple colour. 

Condensalion of o-Bromoaniline^p-staphomc Acid with isoCyanic 
-4c*d.-^ixteen grams of the sulphonic acid (1 mob), 7*6 grams of 
potassium cyanate (1*5 mols.), and 3*2 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(0*5 mob) were together dissolved in 120 c.c. of water, and the 
resultmg clear solution was evaporated to drymess. The residue 
was dissolved in sufficient boiling water to make 30 c.c. of solution 
which waa filtered hot and kept over-night. The white, pasty 
substance which separated was filtered off, dried on a porous plate, 
and (^solved in 25 c.c. of hot water. After the addition of 50 c.c! 

0 y^ochloric acid and bringing to the boiling point, the mixture 
was allowed to cool, when glistening plates of o-bromophenylbiuret- 
Fsu phonic acid first separated (A). These were filtered off while 

6 iquid was still hot, and on further cooling the filtrate, a mass 
« very fine needles separated. The latter was filtered off, dried in 
a vacuum to remove hydrochloric acid, and recrystallised from 
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40 c c of hot water. The product then formed hair-like needles 
and was identified as o-bromoaniline-p-sulphomo acid hy means of 
its aniline salt, which formed colourless pnsms m. p. 222 , ai^ 
melting at 221“ when mixed mth an authentic specimen. On 
Wmg the mother-liquor from this acid with an equal volume o 
hyLchloric acid and keeping it over-night. - f^^her fanOty „f 
o-bromophenyl-biuret-p-sulphonic acid separated; this, however, 
was not mixe^d with the main fraction, as it contained some of tk 
amino-acid, which could not be removed by recrj^talhsation 
The first crop of the biuret derivative (A) weighed 1-7 grams; 
it dissolved readily in 10 c.c. of cold water, and on addmg 10 ec, 
of hydrochloric acid the substance agam separated m thm, glistening 
platL, which were recrystallised twice from boilmg, dilute hydro- 
chloric acid (2 vols. of acid to 1 of water). , * ■ . • 

o-Bromophenylbinret-^-snlphonic aad was thus obtained m 
glistening, elongated laminie. decomposing to a frothy m^s a 
999 _ 93 i° The product purified as described above still showed 
Trather high nitrogen content, but the amount of substance remam- 
i„g was insufficient to permit of further purification (hound : m 
Zterial dried over sulphuric acid, H,0 = 10-07 ; m material 
dried at 140“, N = 13-05. C3H,0,N,BrS.2H,0 requires H O = 

0 fiq C H O N,BrS requires N — 12-43 per cent. 0 14iG Gram 
of the h^dmted substance neutralised 3-33 me. of 0-1184-V-sodi.im 
hydroxide. Calc, lor monobasic acid. 3-33 c.c ). This aei b 
Sdily soluble in cold water, and shows the characteristic behavioii 
of a biuret derivative towards nitrous acid. The latter reagen 
produces no evolution of nitrogen, and the subsequent addition of 
alkaline fi-naphthol gave only a pale orange-yellow coloration 
(compare the action of nitrous acid on potassium p-broraop lenj ■ 
S 0 Bulphonate. and on a..phenylbiuret, Scott and Cohen, T., 

ig^tnliffif te a hot, concentrated, alcoho.ic solution of 

the acid and cooling, no crystals separated, 
of chloroform, an amorphous solid ^vas prccipi - 
filtemd off, washed with chloroform, and dried in a 
product, which was prcsumatily the amhne salt, was a w i po 

trr'isS 

of hydrochloric acid (4 mols.). On adding 3- took pla«. 
potassium cyanate (4 mols.) a vigoroii. gltered solu- 

and a little amorphous solid ^hich threw 

tion was cooled and acidified with hydrochlonc acid, w 
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down a yellow precipitate of 5-bromo-o-carbainidobenzoic acid 
mixed with some unchanged amino-aeid. To remove the latter 
the precipitate was dissolved in a little warm, aqueous sodium 
carbonate, and the solution, after filtering, acidified with excess 
of dilute hydrochloric acid , the carbamido-acid was re precipitated 
while the amino-acid remained in solution as the hydrochloride! 
The precipitated acid was dissolved in hot, dilute alcohol; on 
cooling the solution, a small quantity of floeculent crystals' first 
separated. These were filtered off and, on further cooling the 
filtrate, the pure carbamido-acid separated in clusters of small 
prisms. 

^-Bromo-o-carhamidobenzoic acid forms small, pale buff prisms 
which are anhydrous (Found : N = 10-92. CgH^OgNgBr requires 
N = 10-81 per cent.). It Is sparingly soluble in water, but readily 
soluble in alcohol, and decomposes at 182-5'’. The hydantoin was 
prepared by evaporating to dryness on the water-bath a mixture 
of 1 gram of the carbamido-acid, 14 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and 
fi c.c. of water. The residue was heated A^ith 20 c.c. of 50 per 
cent, alcohol to remove any unchanged acid, and the insoluble 
hydantoin filtered off and dried in a vacuum (Found : N = 11*58 
^8^502^2®^ requires N -= 11-62 per cent.). It is a cream-coloured 
jjowder, insoluble in water and sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

Condemaiion of p-Bromoaniline-o^sulphonic Acid with Cyanamide. 
-A mixture of 20 grams (1 mol.) of p-bromoaniline-o-sulphonic 
acid (!., 1922, 121 , 2043), 13-75 grams of sodium cyanamide 
(2 moLs.), 24 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (3 mols.), and 200 c.c, of 
water was heated on the water-bath, when a clear solution was 
soon obtained; after a short time, a bulky mass of fine needles 
separated and the mixture acquired a pale green colour. It was 
evaporated to dryness, the residue boiled with 500 c.c. of water, 
and filtered hot. The greater part of the product remained undis- 
solved and consisted of cnjdc p-bromophenylgiianidine-o-sulphonic 
acid. A portion of it was recrystallised from a very large volume 
of boiling water with the addition of animal charcoal ; on cooling, 
the pure acid separated in fine, colourless needles. 

V'^romophenylgiiamdinC'O-mlphonic acid forms colourless, long, 
hair-like needles, which do not melt or decompose below 390° 
(round : in material dried over sulphuric acid, HgO = 5*77, 5*79 ; 
m material dried at 140°, C = 28-39; H = 2*79; N= 14*35. 
07Hg03N3BrS,H2O requires HjO ^ 5-77. C^HgOaNgBrS requires 
V -28*57; H = 2*72; N = 14-28 per cent.). This acid is spar- 
soluble in water (giving a neutral solution) and in glacial 
ic acid, but practically insoluble in alcohol or acetone; it 

so ves in sodium hydroxide, but not in sodium carbonate solution. 
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The potassium salt was prepared by treating the acid with sufficient 
boiling, aqueous potassium hydroxide (8 per cent.) to give a clear 
solution ; on cooling, the salt separated in glistening, flattened 
needles or elongated plates. It was filtered off, washed Mith 
alcohol, and dried over sulphuric acid (Found: K = 1144. 
CTH^OsNaBrSK requires K = 11-75 per cent.). Except in the 
presence of excess of alkali, this salt is hydrolysed by water, the 
free acid being precipitated in fine needles. 

Condensation of p-CUoroaniline-o-sulphonic Acid with CyanamUk. 
“—This was carried out in the same way as for the bromo-acid (see 
above), using 4-4 grams of p-chloroanilinc-o-sulphonic acid (pre- 
pared Ls described on p. 3190), 3-4 grams of sodium cyanamide, 
6 c.c, of liydrochloric acid, and 40 c.c. of water. 'The product 
obtained by rccrystallisation from water, liowever, i)roved to be 
impure (Found : in material dried at 135°, N = 18-05, 18-11 per 
cent.). It was therefore converted into the potassium salt (as in 
the preparation of potassium p-bromophenylguanidinc-o-sulphonale 
described above), which was dissolved in a largo volume of hot 
water, and the solution acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
On cooling, the pure sulphonic acid crystallised out. 

p-Chloivphe7iylgxianidlne-0’S\ilphonic acid was thus obtained as 
fine, colourless needles, remaining unchanged below 300° (Found : 
in material dried over sulphuric acid, HgO — 6-64, 6-78 ; in material 
dried at 135°, N - 16-46. C^HgOaNgClS.HgO requires H^O = 6-73. 
C^HgOgNgClS requires N = 16-83 per cent.). Its properties resemble 
those of the corresponding bromo-acid, but it is more soluble in 
water than the latter. The potassium salt forms rectangular or 
octagonal plates, and is dissociated by water with liberation of the 


free acid. , . , -j 

Condensation of p^Toluidine^m-sulphonic Acid mith CyammulL 

A mixture of 9*75 grams (I mol.) of p-toluidine*?n -sulphonic 

acid (p- 3190), 8-6 grams of sodium cyanamidc (2 mols.), 15 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid (3 mols.), and 100 c.c. of water was c\aporatcd 
to diyness and the pale green residue rccrystallised from 400 c.c. 
of boiling water, with the addition of animal charcoal to decolorise 
the solution. On cooling the filtered solution, p-guanidmotoluene. 
m-sulphonic acid separated in fine, colourless needles Ib^ 
product, however, was shown by analysis to be impure (Found . 
in material dried at 145% 41-27; H == 4-87 N = 19v • 

€ H 0»N,S requires C = 41-92 ; H 4-80 ; N = 18-34 per cent ! 

crysUUisations from water or dUuto 
did not yield a pure product. The substanco wa.s Hierefore d ^ 
in a little warm sodium hydroxide solution ; on coolmg, -- 
salt separated as a mass of needles, which was filtered 
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dissolved m a large volume of boiling water. The solution was 
acidified with, hydrochloric acid and cooled, when the pure sulphonic 
acid crystallised out in fine needles, which were dried for several 
days over sulphuric acid. 

■g-Guanidinotoluene-m-sulphonic acid forms colourless, long, fine, 
silky needles, which do not melt below 300° (Found : in material 
dried over sulphuric acid, H^O = 7-48 ; in material dried at 145°, 
N = 18-54. C8 Hii 03N3S,H20 requires H^O = 7*29. CgHjjOgNgS 
requires N ^ 18*34 per cent,). Its properties are similar to those 
of p-bromo* and p-chloro-phcnylguanidine-o-sulphonic acids, but 
it is more soluble in water and in alcohol. The sodium salt forms 
fine, colourless needles, and is dissociated by water with formation 
of the free acid. 

Condensation of p-Bromoaniline-o-sul phonic Acid with Phenyl- 
carhimide. — p-Bromoaniline-o-sulphonic acid was prepared by the 
method previously described (T., 1922, 121, 2043); 2*7 grams of 
this acid (1 moL), and 0*56 gram of potassium hydroxide (1 mol.) 
were dissolved in 35 e.c. of water, 2*4 grams of phenylcarbimide 
(2 mols.) were added, and the mixture was shaken, when a curdy, 
white solid soon separated. After an hour, the mixture Avas heated 
to decompose excess of phenylcarbimide, diluted to 120 c.c., boiled, 
and filtered. The insoluble residue consisted of s-diphenylcarb- 
amide (m. p. 234—235°). The filtrate, on cooling, deposited a 
little more of the latter substance ; after removing this by filtration, 
the liquid was concentrated and allowed to crystallise. 

Potassium 4:-bromo-s-diphe7iyIcarhamide-2-sulphonale w^as thus 
obtained as colourless needles, -which sintered to a thin core 
at 126 — 128° and then melted with decomposition at 218 — -223° 
(Found : in material dried in a vacuum over sulpluiric acid, 
HgO — 7*6.5, 8*09 ; in material dried at 130°, X = 6*88. 

^i3^io04^"^2^rSK,2H20 requires H^O = 8*09. CiaHj^O^NgBrSK 
requires X 6-85 per cent.). This salt is moderately soluble in 
hot water, hut sparingly soluble in cold water. 

Condensalion of 'p-Toluidine-m-sulphofnc Acid ivith Phenylcarh- 
imide. ^This w*as carried out exactly as for p-bromoaiiiline-o- 
sulphonic acid (see above), using 1*95 grams of p-toluidine-w- 
stil phonic acid in place of the former. On sliaking with phenyl- 
carbimide, a slight, flocculent precipitate was first formed, but soon 
the condensation product separated in long, silky needles. It was 
isolated in the manner described above. 

Potassium ^‘phenyhp4olylcaTbamide‘2’-s\dphonaic crystallises from 
ot water, in which it is moderately soluble, in long, colourless, 

Z it sinters at 175 — 185° and, after partially melting 

^ > resolidifies (Found : in material dried over sulphuric 
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XT o — 7*1 5 7-26 • in material dried at 135°, N = 8'26, 

XlgU — t 3.^, t i-, TT XT CJTT _ 


acid, 


7’28. C14H13O4N2SK 


CuHi304NsiSK,l-5Hj0 requires H^O 
quires N = 8-14 per cent.). .... . . , 

Preparation of T^-Tolmdine-m-siilpkomc Aetd from Aceto-p-tolu- 
.•*-&!.-Acet<,-p-toluidide (25 grams) was mked with fuming 
sulphuric acid (19 grams, containing 10 per cent of bOj) and the 
resulting hot, brown, viscid mass heated on a sand-bath. At about 
140° the mass liquefied and the reaction commenced, acetic acid 
vapour being given off. The temperature was then raised to, 
and maintained at, 170° until, after about forty-five mmutes, the 
mixture was converted into a pasty solid. This was broken up 
and the heating continued at 170° in an air-oven untd a portion 
was completely soluble in sodium carbonate solution. The hard 
mass was ground up with 40 c.c. of water, and the solid filtered 
off and recrystallised from 600 c.c. of boiling water, with the addition 
of charcoal. On cooling, p-toluidine-m-sulphomc acid 

separated in smaU, faintly yellow needles, a further quantdy being 
obtained by concentrating the mother-liquors. The yield wa^ 
17 grams (= 51 per cent, of the theoretical) and the product ivas 
shotm hy microscopic examination to be entirely free from p-tolu- 
idine-o-sulphonic acid (the characteristic rhombic plates of the 
latter substance can readily be detected m a mixture of the m.acid 
with a small quantity of the o-acid). Its purity was wnfirmed hy 
analysis (0-4054 gram neutralised 17-35 c.c. of 0-1 184A -sodium 
hydroxide. Calc, for C,H3N-S3H.0-5H3O, 17-46 c^c.). 

Preparation of f-Chloroamline-o-ndphomc Aad from p-Chloro- 
aecton^ttdc.-p-Chloroacetanilide (32-5 grains) wa-y ulphonated with 
20 grams of fuming sulphuric acid (10 per cent, of SO,) the process 
being simUar to that u.sed in preparing p-to!uidine-m-sulphomc acid 
(see above). Instead of recrystaUising the crude preduct from 
water, however, it waa dissolved in a hot solution of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate in 500 c.c of water, the oh » 
decolorised with animal charcoal, filtered hot and ''‘‘h 

115 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, when the sulphonic acid vas pie 
cipitated in small, oblong platM (33 grams = 83 F" 
theoretical) By recrystallisation from hot water, 

“is finl colorless needles; it« if "^ity 
aniline-o-sulphonic acid obtained from P-«Woroanilme and a»d 

sulphonic aid (Paal. Be.., 1901, 34. 2753) was PfTf 
its aniline salt, which formed glistenmg, ’ pjs 

211-5-212-0°. The aniline salt of the f f Pf specimens a* 
mettqd melted at 211°, and a mixture of the two spe 

This ;acid crystallises from hot, aqueous solutions m y 
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prismatic needles, and from dilute, almost cold solutions in fine, 
inonohydrated needles (Found : HgO = 8 * 03 . CgHgOgNClSjHaO 
requires HgO = 7-98 per cent.) ; the monohydrate is not mentioned 
in the literature. 

The Okqanic Chemical Laboratokies, 

The University, Leeds. [Received, Awjuat ?> Td , 1021.] 


QCOhX^Vlll—Sulphonation of para - Substituted 
Phenylcarbamides, 

By John Richard Scott. 

Since Scott and Cohen (T., 1922, 121, 2034) have shown that the 
action of wocyanic acid on the p-halogenoanilme-o-sulphonic acids 
gives rise to biuret derivatives (I) instead of carbamide -derivatives 
(II), it was considered desirable to prepare the latter by other 
methods and to determine whether they could be converted into 
the corresponding biuret derivatives. 


NH-CO-OT-CO-NHa 

NH-CO-XHa 

NH-CO-NH. 


/NsOall j 

|/'\|S 03 H 

\/ 

X/ 

\/ 

Hal. 

Hal. 

Me 


Three methods for preparing these carbamido-aeids were 
investigated, (a) the action of ammonia on the corresponding 
urethane, (6) the halogenation of o-carhamidobenzenesulphonic 
acid, and (c) the sulphonation of the appropriate p-substituted 
phenylcarbamides. The la.st metliod gave the mQ.st satisfactory 
results; the first failed entirely. p-Chloro- and p-bromo-phenyl- 
carbamides gave the corresponding o-sulphonic acids (II), re- 
spectively, whilst p-tolylcarbamidc gave p-carbamidotoluene-w- 
sulphonic acid (III) and a small amount of p-carbamidotoluene- 
o-sulphonic acid. The m-acid (III) was identical with that pro- 
duced from p-toluidine-m-sulphonic acid and t^ucyanic acid {loc. 
ett) and was obtained in greatly improved yield. In the sulphoii- 
aboa of p-iodophenylcarbamide, iodine was split oS and p-carb- 
amidobenzenesulphonic acid resulted. 

The following methods for converting p-chloro- and p-bromo- 
phenylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acids into the corresponding biuret 
derivatives were tried : 

(i) The reaction between the p- ha logenoaniline-u-sul phonic 
a^ida and t^ocyanic acid probabl}? takes place in two stages, since 
ne simultaneous condensation with 2 mols. of wwyauic acid 
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would be a termolecular reaction, which is known to be an un- 
common type. If the carbamido-acid (IV) is involved as an 


NH, 

(IV.) f f 
I ] ^ v / 


NH-CO-NHa 

/\S0,H 


NH'CO-NH*CO‘NH, 


\/ 

Hal. 


\/ 

Hal. 


noj;o 

^ 


/\|S 03 H 


Hal. 


intermediate product, this substance should condonao mth a 
molecule of wocyanio acid to form the biuret derivative. Actually, 
however, no condensation took place when potassium cyaiiato was 
added to p-chloro- or p-bromo-phenylcarbamidc-o-sulphomc acid 
in aqueous solution, or to the bromo-acid in dilute hydrochlonc 
acid solution. It is therefore evident that if an mtermediatc 
carbamido-acid is produced in the reaction formulated above, it 
must have a structure different from that of the acids obtamcd 
by the sulphonation of p-substituted phenylcarbamides The 
latter acids, for reasons given below, are believed to have the , sc 
carbamide structuio; the intermediate product (IV) may herefore 
have the normal structure as shoum. It may be noted that Werner 
(P 1914 30 262) obtained a 4 per cent, yield of isobiuret by 
the actio’n of wocyanic acid on carbamide in hydrochloric acid 

“S Although carbamide reacts ^Ith ethyl chloroformate to 
nroduce ethyl allophanate, the carbamido-acids do not behave 
similarly, and the compound SOjH-CsHjX-NH-CO-NH-COj nas 
not obtained. i 4 . j 

(iii) p-Bromophenylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid was heated wi 

carbamide, but there was no evidence of the formation of a biiirc 

d0riv3<tiv^ • 

As-ethyl chloroformate readily condenses with the ainmo-groiip 
in potassium p-bromoaniline-o-sulphonate (p. 3201), its 
condense with the carbamido-acids suggested th®/*^® 7 Tv^heir 
amino-group in these compounds. This was conhrmet 7 
behaviour towards phenylcarbimide ; neither “‘"J- j „ 

amide-o-sulphonic acid, nor potaa.sium 
sulphonate, nor potassium p-carbamidotoluene-m-su P 
denses with this reagent, whereas p-hromoanilme-o-sulp 
p-toluidine-m-sulphonic acids condense tliere- 

The iaocarbamide structure, SOjH-CjHjX-NH-C^OH). , 
fore suggested for the o-carbamidosulphonic acids. 

One of the objects of the original investigation 
loc. cit.) was to determine whether the o-carl»mu 
could be converted into nng compounds (V) y 
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in the same way that hydantoins (VI) are formed from o-carbamido- 
carboxylic acids. 

-ZZ-fL /\nH-C.OH 


XI^/.'S 03 H 


- IJ,0 

(V.) 


\/ 


•CO-N 


' -I (VI.) 

Expenments on the action of hydrochloric acid, acotyl chloride 
thionyl chloride, and benzoyl chloride on p-oarbamidotoluene -1 
sulphonic acid gave no evidence of ring formation. The substance 
obtained by the action of phosphoiyl chloride on this acid as 
described previonsly (foe. ciL), has proved, on further examination 
not to have the composition required by the ring compound (IX)’ 
It IS evident, therefore, that the o-carbamido-sulphonic acids do 
not form these ring compounds so readily as the convspondin. 
carboyho acids smee the latter are quantitatively converted into 
hydantoins by heating with hydrochloric acid. 

The action of phosphoiyl chloride on potassium p-carbamido- 
toluene-w-sulphonate gives a small yield of S-chloro-T-methyl- 

l; 2 : 4 .benzosulphonedia 2 ine (VII), which is probably formed as 
indicated : a .7 va a© 



!™H ,.x., S 

NaOn 


(VII.) 


1 

(VIII.) 


vS, T ‘ 7. ’ to be more 

^ isfactoty than the alternative (VIII), since the substance is 

aS if E a ® ^ monobasic 

acid, the hydrogen (*) being replaceable by metals. Moreover 

oISTt “ ^^oda solution; pro- 

hydroxy.com- 

Obtained f ■ the analogue of the hydantoins 

tamed from o-carbamido-carboxylic acid.s, has thus been obtained 

nLateiTa'"-'^^ method. The chloro-eompound (VH) can also bo 
nitrated, giving a mononiiro-derivative, 

E X r E K I E N T A L. 

^tolvlcarh^*^ — A niixfurc of 23 grams of 

y amide and 115 grams of fuming sulphuric acid (10 per 
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cent. SO3) was heated at 60® untU, after about thirty minutes, a 
test portion dissolved completely in cold water; the liquid was 
then poured gradually into 170 c.c. of water and, after one hour, 
the pink crystals of p-carbamidotoluene-m-sulphonic acid were 
filtered off, washed with a little hydrochloric acid, and dried in a 
vacuum. p-Carbaraidotoluene-o-sulphonic acid was isolated from 
the filtrate by the method described below. The crude meta-acid, 
30 grams (= 79 per cent, of the theoretical), in 150 c.c. of hot 
water, was treated with animal charcoal and then with an equal 
volume of hydrochloric acid ; the pure sulphonio acid separated in 
short, colourless prisms, which were dried in air. The substance 
was identified as p-carbamidotoiuene-w-sulphonic acid (III) by 
analysis (Found : in air-dried material, N = 11‘40. Calc., N =: 
11‘29 per cent.), and by comparison with an authentic specimen 
obtained from p-toluidine-m-sulphonic acid and potassium cyanate 
(Scott and Cohen, loc. cit.). The two acids, and also their aniline 
salts, showed identical crystalline forms and melting points, and a 
mixed melting-point determination with the aniline salts confirmed 
their identity. 

The product was shown to be free from the isomeric p-carbamido- 
tnluene-o-sulphonio acid by hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid. 
Microscopic examination of the product showed it to consist entirely 
of p-toluidine-m-sulphonic acid, no trace of the characteristic 
crystals of the o-acid being recognisable. 

ji-Carhamidotoluene-o-sulphonic Acid . — The filtrate from the 
crude ?n-acid was diluted, neutralised with barium carbonate, and 
filtered. The filtrate, after removal of barium as sulphate, was 
evaporated, a little unchanged p-tolylcarbamide and p-toluidine- 
wi-sulphonic acid successively separating. The final liquor (30 c.c.), 
after the addition of an equal volume of hydrochloric acid, slowly 
deposited minute, oval plates of p-carbamidotoluene-o-sulphonic 
acid; a hot, aqueous solution of these was treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and, on cooling, the pure sulphonic acid separated in 
rhombic plates (the yield was variable, the average being about 
1*5 grams from 23 grams of p-tolylcarbamide). 

H-Carhamidololvene-o-s^dpko7iic acid forms thin, colourless, 
rhombic plates which are anhydrous and decompose at 2o5— 
256°, after turning yellow at about 245° (Found : N = 12’ 14. 
C8H10O4NJS requires N = 12*17 per cent.). It is very soluble in 
water, sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid, and, like the other 
carbamido-acids, is decomposed by nitrous acid in acid solution 
with formation of nitrogen and a diazonium salt. As only two 
sulphonic acids of p-tolylcarbamide are theoretically possible an 
the m-compound has already been obtained (see above), ten 
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acid must be the o-compound. This deduction was confirmed 
the acid yielding p-toluidine-o-sulphonic acid on hydrolysis with 
hydrochloric acid. 

The ■potassium salt, which is very soluble in water, was obtained 
by dissolving the acid and potassium hydroxide in hot, 90 per cent 
alcohol, adding acetone, and cooling. The minute prisms which 
separated were washed with acetone and dried over sulphuric acid 
(Found : K = 13-09 ; loss on heating at 140° = 8-02. 

CgHsO^NsjSK.O-SCjHgO 

requires K = 13-40; C^HgO = 7-90 per cent.). The presence of 
alcohol of crystallisation was proved by the iodoform reaction 

Action of PhenylcarUmide on Potassium p-CarhamiMoluene- 
m-sulphonaie. An aqueous solution of the potassium salt (1 mol.) 
was shaken with phenylcarbimide (1 mol.). After twelve hours, 
the salt was recovered unchanged, the carbimide having been 
converted into ^-diphenylcarbamide. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to convert p-carbamidotoluene- 
m-sulphonic acid into a ring compound (IX) by the following 
methods : (i) heating with hydrochloric acid ; (ii) boiling for four 
hours with acetyl chloride ; on evaporating the mixture to dryness 
and adding hydrochloric acid to the aqueous solution of the residue, 
p-acaykarbamidotoluene-m-sulphonic acid separated in minute 
prisms decomposing at 198—201° (Found : in air-dried material, 
N = 9-60. CjjHjjOjNjS.HjO requires N = 9-66 per cent.). The 
water of crystallisation could not be removed by heating without 
decomposing the substance ; the presence of the acetyl group was 
confirmed, however, by treating the substance with nitrous acid 
and then with an alkalme solution of P-naphthol, which gave only 
a yeUow coloration ; (iii) heating with acetyl chloride in a sealed 
tube at 110°; p-toluidine-m-sulphonic acid was the only product; 
(iv) heating with thionyl chloride ; or (v) with benzoyl chloride ;’ 
in neither case was any definite product isolated. 

Action of Phosphoryl Chloride on p-Carbamidotolmne-m-sulphonic 
Aad.—A mixture of 12 grams of the acid (dried at 130°), 35 grams 
of phosphoryl chloride, and 100 c.c. of benzene was heated under 
reflux on the water-bath for four hours. After filtering, and 
removal of the excess of benzene and phosphoryl chloride by 
d^tillation under reduced prcs.sure at 80°, the viscous residue was 
dissolved m a little ivarm acetone, the solution poured into water, 
and the mixture boiled for some time. The spongy, insoluble 
residue, which hardened on cooling, was dissolved in acetone and 
e solution allowed to evaporate spontaneously, when a w-hite 
nrystallme substance separated. This was extracted with hot 
acetone, and on adding water to the extract colourless, rhombic 
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plates separated. These were recrystallised from acetone and then 
formed minute rhombohedra which, after sintering at 170—180°, 
melted to a brown liquid at 277°. It dissolved sparingly in water, 
giving a neutral solution, and was unacted upon by sodium carbonate 
solution (Found : loss on heating at 140° = 13*62 ; in material 
dried at 140°, N =: 12*02, 11*75; S = 17*43 per cent,). These 
percentages are not compatible with formula (IX) (Calc., N = 13*21 ; 
g _ i 5.()9 per cent.). The aqueous solution in which the crude 
product had been boiled contained only p-toluidine-w-sulphonie 


acid. 

Action of Phosphoryl Chloride on Potassivm p-CarhamidotolutM- 
m-^lphonaie.—k mixture of tlie potassium salt (43 grams, previously 
dehydrated by heating at 150° for eight hours) with 43 grams of 
phosphoryd chloride was heated under reflux in a boiling water- 
bath for one and a half hours, the mass gradually becoming semi- 
liquid and hydrogen chloride being evolved. The solid obtained 
on cooling was dissolved in aqueous sodium hydroxide (50 grams 
in 500 c.c. of water) and the cooled solution filtered (the small 
quantity of prismatic needles obtained was not identified). The 
filtrate, on acidification with dilute hydrochloric acid, yielded a 
crystalline precipitate of cnide 3’Chloro-7 -methyl- 1 : 2 : 4-beiizo- 
sulphonediazine together with lumps of a viscous substance (.A). 
The latter were removed, the diazinc was collected and dissolved 
in 170 c.c. of hot water containing just sufficient sodium hydroxide, 
the solution treated with animal charcoal, and the diazine rrpn- 


cipitated by hydrochloric acid; purified in a mLxture of alcohol 
and water (1:2) with the aid of animal charcoal, the prodiicl 
(4-4 grams) melted at 265°. On boiling the alcoholic mother- 
liquor with the substance A, the latter mostly dissolved, and after 
treatment with animal charcoal the solution was filtered and cooled, 
when a further 1*2 grams of the diazine (m. p. 260°) separated. 
The yield (5*6 grams) is 14 per cent, of the theoretical. 3-»ro- 
l-niethyl-l : 2 : 4-henzosvlphonediazine (VII), twice rocrystaW 
from dilute alcohol, was obtained in colourless, flattened needles 
or prisms, m. p. 273—274°, giving a brown liquid, with slight 
evolution of givs (Found: in material dried over siilphimc 
acid, UoO = 7*56; in material dried at 130°, C = 41*90, 41 
H==3*34, 3*10; N 12*01, 12*06; 8 = 14*17; Cl = lo lh. 

08H702N,C1S,H20 requires H^O = 7*24. 

C ~4105; H^3-04; N = 12*15; 8 = 13*88; Cl = 1^40 ^ 
cent.). It dissolves very sparingly in water, but readily m a co o 
or hot nitrobenzene ; from the latter, on cooling, it J 

anhydrous prisms (Found : N = 12*49 per cent.), t e 
a monobasic acid, being soluble in sodium hydroxide or car 
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and giving an acid solution in water (Found : 0*1444 gram of 
anhydrous substance was equivalent to 6*34 c.c. of 0*liV^-acid 
Calc., for monobasic acid, 6*27 c.c.); it is reprecipitated from 
alkaline solutions by acids, including acetic acid. When it is 
treated with nitrous acid, no nitrogen is evolved and the sub- 
sequent addition of alkaline p-naphthol gives only a pale yellow 

coloration. 

The sodium salt forms minute needles very readily soluble in 
water. The ^Iver salt was prepared by adding silver nitrate to a 
neutral solution of the sodium salt; it formed a white, amorphous 
precipitate which was washed with hot water and dried in a vacuum 
(Found : Ag = 31*66. CgHgOaNgCiSAg requires Ag = 32*00 per 
cent.). Addition of alcoholic silver nitrate to a solution of the 
diazine in hot, dilute alcohol precipitated minute needles of an 
impure silver salt (Found : after drying at 145® Ag = 30*87 ner 
cent.). ■ » 6 

J^itraiion of 3-C^oro-7-me%M : 2 : i^-benzosuli}honediazine.--llhe 
diazine, dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, was nitrated with 
fuming nitric acid {d\-b)\ the mixture soon became solid and 
after the addition of water the nitro -compound was filtered and 
recrystallised from a large volume of 50 i>er cent, alcohol. 

The nitro-derivative forms minute, pale yellow, glistening plates, 
which are anhydrous and melt and decompose to a brown mass at 
253 (Found : N = 15*52. CgHgO^N^CIS requires N == 15*25 per 
cent.). It resembles the unsubstituted diazine in its behaviour 
towards nitrous acid, and dissolves in aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
giving a bright yellow solution. 

Z-IIydroxy-l’7nethyl-\ ; 2 : A^-henzosulplionediazine (IX). — 3-Chloro- 
V-methyl-l : 2 : 4-benzosulphone(iiazine (0*5 gram) was boiled under 
reflux for five hours with 20 c.c. of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium 
hydroxide solution. The hydroxy-derivative separated in colour- 
less flakes on acidifying the resulting solution with sulphuric acid. 
It was recrystallised twice from 60 per cent, alcohol and dried over 
sulphuric acid; the product was then free from halogen. This 
substance forms colourless, flattened needles or plates which are 
anhydrous and melt with decomposition at 300® (Found : N = 
13*07. CgHgOgNgS requires N = 13*21 per cent.). It dissolves 
sparingly in water, but readily in alcohol ; its behaviour towards 
alkalis and nitrous acid is similar to that of the original chloro- 
compound. 

^ul'pfwnution of ^-Chlorophetujlcarhamide . — This was carried out 

in the case of p-tolylcarbamide (described above), vith 10*7 
grams of p-chlorophenylcarhamide and 04 grams of fuming sulphuric 
^ci ( 0 per cent. SOj) ; the mixture was heated for one hour. 
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The crude acid (3d©ld 12*5 grams = 75 per cent, of the theoretical) 
was purified in the same way as the p-tolyl compound. 

ip-Chlorophenylcarhamide-0’6ulj>hon%c acid (II) was thus obtained in 
glistening, rhombic plates or rhombohedra, or occasionally in 
flattened needles. It decomposes to a dark-coloured, frothy mass 
at 253° (Pound : in air-dried material, N = 10-29 ; H^O = G-ij 
C7H704N2C1S,1-5H20 requires N = 10-09; HgO = 9-75 per cent.)! 
The acid is very soluble in water or alcohol, but sparingly soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, the addition of the latter to an aqueous solution 
causing the acid to crystallise out. 

As the sulphonic acid on hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid gave 
p-chloroaniline-o-sulphonic acid, identical with an authentic speci- 
ment, the constitution of the original carbamido-acid was conclusively 
proved. 

The potassium salt of p-clilorophenylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid 
forms colourless, narrow, rectan^lar plates or prisms, moderately 
soluble in hot, but sparingly soluble in cold water (Found : in air- 
dried material, by heating at 160°, HgO = 6-08 ; in anhydrous 
material, K = 13-03. C7H604N2CISK,H20 requires Rfi ^ o-88. 
C^HgO^NgClSK requires K = 13-52 per cent.). The amvionium 
salt separates from water in rectangular plates, melting vAih 
decomposition at 241°. The aniline salt separates as a mass of 
fine needles on adding aniline to a hot, concentrated, alcoholic 
solution of the acid. After recrystallisation from alcohol, it melts 
to a viscid liquid, with slight dccompc^ition, at 187°. 

When an aqueous solution of p-chlorophenylbarhamide-o-sul- 
phonic acid is treated with sodium nitrite, scarcely any nitrogen 
is evolved, but on acidifying the mixture, a copious evolution of 
gas takes place, and the resulting solution, on addition of alkaline 
P-naphthol, gives a red colour. 

Action of Potassium Cyanate^ Phenylcarhimidey and Ethyl 
CUoroformate on p’Chlorophenylcarhamide-O’Sulphonic Acid [or its 
Potassium Salt). — An aqueous solution of the sulphonic acid 
(1 mol.) and potassium cyanate (3 raols.) was evaporated to dry- 
ness; the residue, after recrystallisation from water, was found 
to be potassium p-chlorophenylcarbamide-o-sulphonatc (Found . 

N = 9-53. Calc., N = 9-13 per cent,). 

Potassium p-chlorophenylcarbamide-o-sulphonate was recovered 
unchanged (Found : N = 9-38 per cent.) after shaking its aqueous 
solution with phenylcarbimide (1 mol.), the latter being quanti- 
tatively converted into 5-diphenylcarbamide. 

(a) An aqueous solution of p-chlorophenylcarbamide-o-sulphoMc 

acid (1 mol.) and potassium carbonate (2 mols.) was shaken 
ethyl ehloroformate (2 mols.) .until the latter disappeare , 
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only l^duot isolated from the resulting solution was the potassium 
salt of the carbamido-acid (Found : N = 9-19 per cent ) 

(b) The carbamido-acid was boiled under reflux with excess of 
ethyl chloroformate for three hours, and the ester then distilled 
off; the residue consisted entirely of unchanged p-chlorophenvl- 
carbamide-o-sulphonic acid (Found ; after reciystallisation from 
dUute hydrochlono acid, 0-2120 gram neutralised 9-37 oc of 
0'0856iV^-sodium hydroxide. Calc., 8-93 c.c.). 

SnlphoruUion of P-Bromophenylcarbamide.—p.BTomo&name was 

readily obtained from its acetyl derivative by the following method 
(a modification of that of Mills, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1860 10 590) 
Seventy grams of p-bromoaeetanilide were added to a solution of 
60 grama of sodium hydroxide in 500 c.c. of water, and the mixture 
was distilled with steam. The base, which solidified in the receiver 
was filtered off and dried. Yield 47 grams (= 83 per cent, of the 
theoretical); m. p. 60 — 62°. 

p-Bromoaniline (47 grains), dissolved in a mixture of 41 c c of 
hydrochloric acid and 800 c.c. of water, was treated with a filtered 
solution of 30 grams of jiotassium cyanate in 100 c c of water 
The precipitate of p-bromophenylcarbamide was filtered off weU 
washed with water, and dried in a vacuum. Yield 52 CTams 
(=88 per cent, of the theoretical). As this compound had^not 
been previoimly ppared by this method, a portion was recrystallised 
from alcohol when it formed colourless needles, decomposing and 
charring without melting, at 265“ and upwards (Found : N = 13-20 
Ulc., N = 13-02 per cent.) (compare Richter, Ber., 1891, 24^ 

The sulphonation was carried out as in the case of p-folylcarb- 
iSraJ; f I'-bromophenylearbamide and 

^Oa) ; the reaction 

was complete m forty-five minutes. The crude acid (yield 20 
r^ound P“"fied like thfp-tolyl 

obtained 

Lteted nT^lI ^'^°“I' 0 )^ 0 dra, or occasionally in 

263“ if? a decomposes to a purple, frothy mass at 258 — ■ 

H,0 = S.22; in material 
*^8 OHnWtel ■ C^Il 704 N,BrS,l- 5 H ,0 requires H,0 = 

resembk fhi*^f if Properties 

teUlfm tr I‘?.‘=“™«POodmg chloro-compound, but it is less 
m water and m alcohol than the latter. 

hydrooh'brte^'f id hydrolysing the substance with 

anautheX • P-)'''“““^n^“e-o-solpbonic acid, identical with 
nentic specinien, being obtained. 
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The potassium salt of ^J-bromophenylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid 
forms narrow, rectangular plates, or prismatic needles (Found: 
in air-dried material, HgO = 6’31. C7Hg04N2BrSK,H20 requires 
HjO = 5-13 per cent.). The ammonium salt forms rectangular 
plates, melting with decomposition at 235 — 236°. The aniline 
salt, prepared like the corresponding chloro-compound, forms fine 
needles melting at 183—185° to a viscid liquid (Found : N = 1103. 

requires N = 10-83 per cent.). 

Action of Potassium Cyanate, Phenylcarhimide, Ethyl CMm> 
formate^ and Carbamide on p-Bromopksnylcarhamide’Q-&ulp}ionic 
Acid (or its Potassium S<di)—(a) On evaporating to dryness an 
aqueous solution of the acid (1 mol.) and potassium cyanate (3 
mols.), the residue was found to consist of potassium p-bromophenyl- 
carbamide-0- sulphonate (Found : after recr3^tallisation, N = 8-22. 
Calc., N = 7*98 per cent.). (6) The sulphonic acid, dissolved in 
hot, dilute hydrochloric acid, was treated with a large excess of 
solid potassium cyanate. Evaporation of the resulting solution 
gave a mixture of the unchanged acid and its potassium salt 
there was no evidence of the formation of a biuret derivative. 

A solution of p-bromophcnylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid (1 mol) 
in A-hydrochloric acid was shaken with phenylcarhimide (2 mols.) 
until the odour of the latter disappeared. The resulting clear 
solution, on standing, deposited flattened needles, consisting of 
aniline p-bromophenylcarbamide-o-sulphonatc (Found : after re- 
crystallisation from water, 0-2150 gram neutralised 6-63 c.c. of 
0-0856A-sodmm hydroxide. Calc., 6*48 c.c.), T^ich, alone or 
mixed with an authentic specimen, was further identified by the 
melting-point test. This salt was formed almost quantitatively 
from the original acid. 

Two experiments with ethyl chloroformatc were performed 
similar to those with the cliloro-acid (see above), and gave similar 
re.sult8. 

An equimolecular mixture of p-bromophenylcarbamide-o-sul- 
phonic acid and carbamide was heated at 140° for an hour; the 
resulting mass, however, was found to contain only the original 
materials together with a little p-bromoaniline-o-sulphonic acri 
No evidence of the presence of a biuret compound could be obtained. 

Attempts were made, as in the case of p-carbamidotoluene- 
m-3uIphonic acid, to obtain a ring compound (V) from p-bwnio 
phenylcarbamide-o-sulphonlc acid by the action of hydroc one 
acid or acetyl chloride, but without success. By using phosphoOl^ 
chloride, a small quantity of a substance was obtained 'vv ic 
appeared to have the properties of a ring compound, but the amou 
tvas insufficient for anatysis. 
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Snlphonation of y-Iodofhenylcarhamide , — On mixing 21*5 grams 
of ^-iodophenylcarbamide with 37 grains of fuming sulphuric acid 
(10 per cent, of SO 3 ) a dark brown liquid containing much free 
iodine was obtained. This was heated at 55*^ for five hours and 
then poured into 400 c.o. of water, when a black, viscous mass 
separated. The mixture w'as heated for an hour on the water- 
bath, cooled, and filtered; the insoluble residue consisted mainly 
of iodine. The filtrate was neutralised with barium carbonate 
and filtered, the barium removed as sulphate, and the filtrate 
decolorised with animal charcoal and evaporated to 30 c.c. On 
cooling, a small quantity of fine needles separated; the amount 
of this substance was insufficient for its identification, but it did 
not possess the properties of an iodophenylcarbamidesulphonio 
acid. The filtrate from the needles was treated with an equal 
volume of hydrochloric acid, when minute, thin plates separated ; 
they were recrystallised from dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1 ). 
The brown, thin, glistening plates thus obtained decomposed to a 
violet, frothy mass at 260 — 263°, and were identified as p-carb- 
amidobenzenesulphonic acid by analysis (Found : in air-dried 
material, HgO — S-OG; in material dried at 135°, N = 12-61. 
Calc, for € 711304 X 28 , 1120 , HgO = 7-69. Calc, for CyHgOiNgS, 
N = 12-96 per cent.) and by comparison (and also of the ammonium 
salts) with an authentic sijecimen obtained from sulphanilic acid 
and potassium cyanate. 

p-Carbamido(^nzenesuIphonic acid (Ville, Bull. jSoc. chim,, 1891, 
[iii], 6 , 6 ; Pellizzari and Matteucci, Amtaleu, 1888, 2-48, 156) is 
conveniently prepared by treating the potassium salt, dissolved 
in the minimum of boiling water, with t^vice the volume of hydro- 
chloric acid : the acid, which separates in minute flakes on cooling, 
is recrystallised from 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid. Ville does 
not mention the fact that this substance decomposes to a frothy 
mass at 256 — 258°, and that, although very soluble in w^ater, it is 
sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

The amTnonium salt crystallises from water, in w'hich it is very 
soluble, in fine needles, m. p. 244 — 245° (deeomp.). 

Potass^ium 'p-Bromophenylureihu7ie-o-sulphoiUite . — solution of 
p-bromoaniline-o-sulphonic acid (3 grams) and potassium carbonate 
(4 grams) in warm w^ater (35 c.c,) was shaken with ethyl chloro- 
formate (2 c.c.). The ester soon disappeared, and after a short 
time a bulky mass of fine needles separated ; these were filtered 
off and recrystallised from hot water. Poiassium p-hromophenyP 
’^^^thane'O'Sulphonate was thus obtained in long, fine, colourless 
needles, melting with decomposition at 259 0 — 259*5° (Found : in 
air-dried material, HjO = 7-22; K = 3-76. CgHgO.NBrSKA-SHgO 
VOL. exxm. 5 o 
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requires HjO — 6*04; N = 3-60 per cent.). It is readily soluble 
in hot, but rather sparingly soluble in cold water ; when it is treated 
with nitrous acid, no nitrogen is evolved and the subsequent addilion 
of alkaline p-naphthol gives only a pale yellow coloration. 

Action of Ammonia. — (a) The urethane was heated with aqueous 
ammonia (d 0*880) in a sealed tube at 100° for five hours; tbe 
resulting solution, however, contained only the unchanged material. 
(6) A s imil ar experiment was performed at a higher temperature^ 
(120 — 130°), but on acidifying the product with hydrochloric acid 
p-bromoaniline-o-sulphonic acid was precipitated, this being the 
only substance isolated- In neither of these experiments was there 
any evidence of the formation of a carbamido-compound. 

Action of Bromine on o-Carbamidobe7izenesulphonic Acid.— The 
sulphonic acid (Scott and Cohen, loc. cit., p. 2042), dissolved in 
warm, glacial acetic acid, was treated with bromine; granular 
crystals slowly separated, which, recrystallised from dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, formed rhombic plates, apparently identical vitli 
p-hromophenylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid. As the sulphonation 
of p-broinophenylearbamide furnishes a convenient method for 
preparing the bromo -sulphonic acid, the action of bromine on 
o-carbamidobenzcnesulphonic acid was not examined further. 

The author wishes to take this opportunity of thanking Prof. 
J. B. Cohen, F.R.S., for his advice and suggestions during the 
course of this work. 

The Organic CHEmcAL Laboratories, 

The University, Leeds. [Received, Jidt/ 2Sth, 1923.] 


CCCLXXIX» — The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen 
.with S2dphur. Fart IV. The Direct Union of 
Oxygen and Sulphur. 

By Konald George Wreyford Norrish and Eric Kkiohtley 
111 DEAL. 

In two papers recently published on the reaction of hydrogen 
sulphur, and its catalysis by oxygen (this vol., pp. 095, 1689), 
evidence was furnished suggesting that the work done in detaching 
a molecule of hydrogen sulphide adsorbed on the surface of the 
liquid sulphur was equal to that done in subliming a molecule of bji 
and it followed from the theoretical considerations there developed 
(loc. cit., p. 1700) that an equal amount of work should beexpeu J 
in removing a molecule of sulphur dioxide similarly adsorbed on t e 
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surface. It was therefore considered of interest to examine the 
reaction of oxygen and sulphur with a view to test if possible 
the theoretical prediction, and the results of this investigation are 
given in the present communication. Whilst the reaction proved 
to be more complicated than had originally been expected, and 
developed a very interesting feature when the influence of pressure 
was studied, the predictions of the theory advanced in the previous 
papers have received striking confirmation. Thus it was predicted 
that the reaction of oxygen and sulphur at the surface of the latter 
would have a temperature coeflacient of 1'48. Actually it has been 
found that oxygen combines with sulphur by way of two independent 
simultaneous surface reactions, one of which has the predicted 
temperature coefficient of T48, whilst the other has a temperature 
coefficient of 1*77. The nature of this second surface reaction is 
discussed at the end of this paper. 

The reaction of oxygen and sulphur has been studied by Boden- 
stein and Caro {Z. physikal. Chem., 1909, 75, 30), who drew the 
conclusion that it is practically completely confined to the, surface 
of the sulphur. No trustworthy data were, however, obtained on 
the influence of pressure and temperature on the reaction, factors of 
prime importance in obtaining an insight into the mechanism of the 
reaction. 

Experimental. 

The experimental arrangement adopted was the dynamic flow 
method used in the investigation of the reaction betAvecn hydrogen 
and sulphur (Part I, loc. cit,). This method has proved itself 
extremely trustworthy so long as great care is taken in keeping 
constant the rate of flow of gas through the sulphur bulb, and 
the temperature of the bath. In the first place, air, freed from 
carbon dioxide and water vapour, was passed through the sulphur 
bulb, and the variation in the velocity of sulphur dioxide formation 
with temperature studied between the limits of 235 and 385°, 

The effect of variation of oxygen pressure was next investigated at 
the three temperatures 245*^, 265"^, and 285^ by passing various 
o.xygen-nitrogen mixtures of known c on c'cnt ration over the liquid 
sulphur and measuring the rate of sulphur dioxide formation. 

Finally, by using bulbs of different dimensions and adding varying 
quantities of sulphur, the effect of surface extent was investigated. 

The velocity of formation of sulphur dioxide was determined by 
allowing the effluent gases to pass at constant flow^ rate through a 
known volume of standard ioduie solution, the time taken to dis> 
charge the colour of the latter being observed, w ith the help of starch 
solution, added as indicator as the end-point was approached. 
To establish equilibrium in the apparatus, it was generally found 

fio2 
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necessary to allow the gas to stream through the reaction chamber 
maintained at the desired temperature, for about two hours, the 
rate of gas flow being kept constant. At the end of this interval, the 
time of discharge of the iodine colour became constant, and from it 
the rate of production of sulphur dioxide in the reaction bulb coaJd 
be calculated, since at equilibrium the weight of the latter carried 
over by the gas stream per second, and absorbed by the iodine, 
equal to its rate of formation in the reaction chamber. Xhe 
strength of iodine solution employed varied from 10 c.c. of iV/looo. 
iodine, diluted to 200 c.c., to 10 c.c. of A/20-iodine, similarly diluted 
according to the rate of sulphur dioxide formation to be measured 
In no case was the time of discharge allowed to fall below six 
minutes, and if it did so, stronger iodine solutions were taken. 

The efflowing gases contained in some cases a considerable per. 
centage of sulphur dioxide, and it was necessary to correct for the 
pressure in the bulb according to the formula 

_ 63 X 10«a; 

^ 130 + 126x10%’ 

developed in Part II of this series {loc. cU.)^ where P — actual 
oxygen pressure in the reaction chamber, p ^ pressme of oxygen in 
gas flowing into the reaction chamber, and x — rate of formation of 
sulphur dioxide in grams per second. 

In Table I are given the results of the investigation of the effect 
of temperature on the rate of sulphur dioxide formation. It is 
shown below that the velocity of sulphur dioxide formation is pro- 
portional to the oxygen pressure, and accordingly, in column 4, 
the observed velocities, in column 2, have been corrected for the 
lowering of oxygen pressure in the reaction bulb, being scaled up 


Table I. 


Influence of TempercUure. 


Pressure of oxygen in inflowing gas —0-21 atm. (air). 
Rato o£ flow of gaa —136 c.c, per hour. 
Reoction bulb I. Internal radius 2-6 cm. 


Oba. velocity Pressure of 
Tern- of SOj forma- oxygen in 
per- tion. Gms. reaction bulb, 
ature. persec. xlO*. Atmospheres. 


23o* 34-2 21 0 

245 66-7 20-75 

265 145*8 20*3 

285 364*2 19-3 

305 860*0 17*3 

325 1543 14-7 

345 1931 13-4 

365 2233 12*4 

385 2387 11*9 


Corrected 
velocity. 
Gms. per 
sec. X 10*. 
.34-2 
57*3 
150-8 
395*9 
1049 
2204 
3017 
3781 
4217 


Reciprocal 
Temp, of obs. 
coeff. temp. 


1-67 

1*61 

1*63 

1*62 

1*45 

1*17 

M2 

1*06 


0-001909 

0-U01931 

0-001859 

0-001792 

0’001730 

0-001673 

0-001618 

0*001567 

0-001520 


logjoSO. 

velocity. 

- 6-4660 

- 6-2418 

- 5-8220 

- 5-4024 

- 4-9792 

- 4-6568 

- 4-5204 

- 4-4224 

- 4-3760 
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Table II. 

Influence of Pressure. 

Rate of flow of gas 136 c.c. per hour. 

Reaction bulb I. Internal radius 2-6 cm. 
Temperature, 

245®. 266®. 285®. 


Pressure 

Pressure 

Vel. ofSOa 

Pressure 

Vel. of SO2 

Pressure 

Vel. of SOj 

of inflow- 

of oxygen 

formation. 

of oxygen 

formation. 

of oxygen 

formation. 

ing g®®* 

in bulb. 

Gms./sec. 

in bulb. 

Gms./sec, 

in bulb. 

Gms. /sec. 

% Atm. 

% Atm. 

xlO*. 

% Atm, 

xio«. 

% Atm. 

X10», 

7 

6*9 

15-72 





10 



9-7 

64*0 

9*2 ‘ 

179-0 

21 

20*7 

56*7 

20-3 

145-8 

19*4 

364*2 

34 



33*0 

228-9 



42*6 

42*1 

112*3 

41*3 

288-3 

39*5 

725*6 

58*1 

57*5 

129-5 

56*6 

342*5 



59*4 





55*4 

907*0 

78*6 

78*0 

146*1 

77*7 

420*7 

73*8 

1111 

09 

98-2 

, 168*5 

97*0 

484*8 

Sulphur 

vapour * 


exploded. 


* Above a pressure of 0*75 atm. at 285® the sulphur vapour and oxygen 
in the bulb exploded with considerable violence, and at the same time a blue 
fioine began to play over the sulphur. These explosions sometimes occurred 
at lower temperatures and pressures and upset completely the equilibrium 
in the bulb, necessitating restarting of the experiment. 


Table III. 

Effect of Surface, 

Rate of flow of gas —136 c.c. per hour. 

Pressure of oxygen —0-21 atm. (air). 

Dimensions of Vessels. Reaction vessel I : Internal radius 2*6 cm. Total 
area of glass surface including Hj delivery tube 02 sq. cm. Reaction 
vessel II : Internal radius 3*96 cm. Total area of glass surface including 
II3 delivery tube 220 sq. cm. 

Total in- 


No. of 
reaction 

Weight of 
sulphur 
in bulb. 

Area of 
liquid 
sulphur 
surface. 

ternal area 
(glas3_ -f 
liquid 
sulphur). 

Velocity 
of SO, 
formation. 
Grams per 

V'elocity. 

vessel. 

Grama. 

Sq. cm. 

Sq. cm. 

sec. X 10*. 

Total area. 

I 

1 

4*5 

92 

148 

1*61 

II 

1*8 

7-06 

219*6 

363*8 

1*66 

II 

4*5 

11*3 

219*4 

360*4 

1*64 

II 

8*8 

16-0 

219-3 

358*9 

1-63 

II 

47*4 

32*1 

311-6 

350*8 

1*66 

II 

120*8 

45*3 

107-7 

346*3 

1-75 


to the oxygen pressure of the inflowing gas, — 0*21 atm. This gives 
a series of comparable figures w'hich can be used for the calculation 
of the temperature coefficients of the reaction shown in column 5, 
which will be seen to remain sensibly constant between the temper- 
at\jres 235'^ and 305°, Above this latter temperature, however, they 
rapidly diminish, suggesting that some disturbing factor here 
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becomes of importance to the course of the reaction. This disturb- 
ing action on the sulphur dioxide reaction was traced to the secondary 
formation of sulphur trioxide, which was found to become apparent 
at temperatures above 305°. Thus, at 305°, no trace of sulphate 

Fia. 1. 


Temperature, 



formation could be detected on collecting the effluent gases in 
caustic soda solution, for half an hour, and testing with baii^ 
chloride solution, whereas similar tests carried out at ^ 
temperatures always indicated the presence of sulphate in 7 
increasing quantity as the temperature was raised. iNtO 
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tative me^urements were earned out on the production of sulphur 
tnoxide at these higher temperatures (> 305°), all future measure 
ments on the sulphur dioxide reaction being carried out 
the temperatoes 235° and 305°, where the secondary oxid^tioTto 
sulphur trioxide, if it occurs at all, is too insignificant to eaut an^ 
appreciable error. 



^■3 0-5 0-7 0-9 M 

Pr&ssure of oxygen. Atmospheres. 

In Fig 1 the logarithms of the velocities are plotted against the 
?• temperatures, the dotted curve indicating 

snlnh sulphur dioxide reaction if we imagine secondary 

Iphw tnoxide formation to be absent . It will be seen that below 
le relationship is approximatclv linear, eorresponding to a 
nearly constant temperature coefficient . 

siilnt?, of -table II, showing the elleet of oxygen pressure on the 
beLer. .^o^otion, are graphed in Fig. 2, from which it wUl 

a whilst the velocity of the reaction is in all cases pro- 
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portional to the oxygen pressure, very marked breaks occur in the 
straight lines at the oxygen pressure of 0413 atmosphere, without 
any appreciable variation for the three temperatures investigated. 
These breaks, which formed a most unexpected feature of the 
investigation, can only be taken as evidence of the heterogeneity ♦ 
of the hitherto apparently homogeneous sulphur dioxide surface 
reaction. Each of the broken straight-line curves may split up 
into two straight lines as has been done in Fig. 3, along one of which 
the reaction velocity finally reaches a maximum constant value with 
increase of oxygen pressure, whilst along the other it continues to 
increase, in a linear manner with pressure. 

The figures of Table III show beyond all doubt that the total 
reaction is a surface reaction to such an overwhelming extent that 
any gaseous reaction is entirely negligible. Thus the ratio of 
velocity to total area is the same for flasks of widely different 
dimensions, whilst the velocity is independent of the weight of 
sulphur present (except in so far as it decreases the extent of total 
surfaces), and of the area of the liquid sulphur surface. In this 
connexion, it should be mentioned that sublimed sulphur contains 
much absorbed sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, and that 
until this is remov^ by continually heating the sulphur to ca. 300 ° 
in a vacuum figures independent of the weight of sulphur in the 
bulb win not be obtained. When these preliminary precautions 
were taken, reproducible results were always obtained. 

It follows therefore that the heterogeneity of the sulphur dioxide 
formation must be confined to the surface and we are forced to the 
conclusion that the formation of sulphur dioxide can take place on 
the surface of the sulphur and of the vessel by way of two indepen- 
dent reactions, whilst the ratio in which the sulphur dioxide form- 
ation is divided between these two reactions must be independent 
of the nature of the surface — that is, whether liquid sulphur or glass— 
since variation in the liquid surface produces no appreciable change 
in the total quantity of sulphur dioxide formed. This fact points to 
the probability of a complete liquid film covering the whole of the 
glass surface, and identical in composition with the surface film 
of the liquid sulphur itself. This liquid sulphur film made itself 
apparent by the interference colours developed on the walls of 
the reaction vessel when it w'as rapidly withdrawn from the heating 
bath, and in the dendritic grovrth of sulphur crystals which formed 
on the walls as they cooled. 

* The term heterogeneity is not used here, and in what follows, in ths 
sense usually implied in catalysis, but rather oa indicating that the sulpha 
dioxide reaction observed in the surface of sulphur is not simple, but t 0 
sum of two (or more) simple surface reactions. 
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For convenience of further discussion we shall designate the two 
independent surface reactions by the letters A and B, “ A '' referring 
to that reaction which reaches a constant maximum velocity with 
increase of pressure. 

Fig. 3, 



Table IV". 

Velocity of SO. Velocity of SO* Velocity of SO, • 

Pressure formation at 245*. fonnation at 265“. formation at 286*. 

of oxygen Qrm. pereoc. X 10*. Gins, per sec, X 10*. Grns. per sec. X 10*. 

in reac- , < ^ ^ - ^ ^ ^ 

tion Total Total Total 

bulb, reac- A reac* B reac- reac- A reac* Breoc- reac- A reac- B reac- 
Atm. tion, tion. tion. tion. tion. tion. lion. tion tion. 

J‘20 54 31 22 140 71 60 367 loO 217 

HO 106 63 44 280 141 139 731 300 431 

HO 131 65 06 353 145 20S 959 312 647 

HO 153 65 88 423 145 278 1174 312 862 

100 175 05 no 492 145 347 1393 312 lOSl 

3 0 * 
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The A and B reactions have been plotted in Fig. 3, for temperatures 
245'", 265°, and 285°, by splitting the corresponding composite 
curves of Fig. 2. This was done by producing the upper segments 
of the curves of Fig. 2 backward to cut the ordinate, and measuring 
the slopes of the lines so produced. Straight lines of the same slope 
drawn to pass through the origin gave the B reaction cur^ of Fig. 3, 
The A reaction curves were then obtained by subtrai^g the B 
curves from the corresponding composite curves of Fig, 2. 

The data from the curves in Fig. 3 have been tabulated in Table IV, 
and from any corresponding sets of figures in this table the teni. 
perature coefficients of the two reactions may be obtained. Tlioy 
are better obtained graphically, however, by taking the square 
root of the ratio of the slopes of corresponding pressure-velooitv 
curves in Fig. 3. 

Thus, if 1 ? represents the temperature coefficient calculated for a 
10° rise, we have, for the A reaction, 

/Slope of A reaction curve at 285° ^ ^ 

Slope of A reaction curve at 265° 

__ /Slope of A reaction curve at 265° ^ ^ 

^ “ -yj Slope of A reaction curve at 245° 

Similarly, for the B reaction, 

= 1-765 and y^l — 1-775. 

Hence, denoting the temperature coefficients of the A and B 
reactions, respectively, by and t/b, we have 

7^4 = 1*48 and t^b ~ 1* m . 

The temperature coefficients of the two reactions, while diiit*rmg 
widely from each other, thus remain con.stant over the temperature 
range investigated. It follows from this that the constant tem- 
perature coefficient observed for the total reaction between 235 aiK 
305°, and tabulated in Table I, was to some extent accidental KUice 
the total reaction is the sum of two surface reactions of dil eren 
temperature coefficients. When, however, as in Table V, the tota 
ration is calculated from the figures for the A and B reactions 
245° and 0-21 atm.* oxygen pressure, by means of their respec 
temperature coefficients, good agreement with the total o sen 
reaction up to 305° is obtained, after which the discrepancy e 
theoretical and observed values gradually increases, i 

already been shovm, to the secondary formation ot F 
trioxide. 

• Tlie experlinentrti fiyures for any olbtT pressure servo o(iuaIl> ^ 
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Table V. 



Obs. vel. 
of SOj 

Observed 

Vel. of so; 

formation 
cale. as sum 


formation. 

apparent 

of A and B 

Temper- 

Gms./»ec. 

temperature 

reactions. 

ature. 

xl0». 

cot-fficient. 

Gms./sec. x JO*. 

235^ 

34*2 

1C7 

35-0 

245 

57*3 

1-Gl 

60-7 

265 

150-8 

146-8 

285 

395-9 

1 u<> 

1-03 

393-0 

305 

1049 

1087 

325 

2204 

1-45 

117 

3000 

345 

3017 

1-12 

l-OO 

8752 

365 

3781 

2.5,800 

385 

4217 

77,2tK> 


Calculated 

apparent 

temperature 

coefficient. 

1-G9 

1-01 

1-63 

1-05 


lor; 

1-71 

1-72 

1*73 


The facts relating to the reactions of hydrogen and oxygen with 
sulphur at the surface of the latter, considered in this and the 
previous papers of this series, may now be summarised as follows : 

(1) The surface reaction of hydrogen and sulphur is independent 
of the pressure of the hydrogen (Part I, loc. cit.), 

(2) It is catalysed by the admixture of small percentages of 
oxygen Avith the hydrogen, but, when the quantity of oxygen is 
increased, the catalysis passes through a maximum, finally falling 
off to a complete poisoning effect, when the hydrogen contains more 
than 10 per cent, of oxygen {Part 11, he. cit.). 

(3) At the same time sulphur dioxide is formed at a rate pro- 
portional to the oxygen pressure (Part II, loc. cii.). 

(4) When the oxygen percentage is greater than that required 
to poison the hydrogen sulphide reaction, sulphur dioxide formation 
is still proportional to the oxygen pressure. 

(5) A break in the curve connecting the velocity of sulphur 
dioxide formation with oxygen pressure, however, indicates that 
at these higher oxygen pressures, sulphur dioxide formation proceeds 
by two distinct surface reactions, having definite but different 
temperature coefficients, one of which becomes independent of 
oxygen pressure at about 0-4 atm, of oxygen, whilst the other 
remams proportional to oxygen pressure up to 1 atmosphere of 
oxygen. 

(6) The temperature coefficient of the hydrogen sulphide reaction 
is I’is, leading to a heat of activation of 25,750 cals, at 300®. This 
heat of activation is nearly equal to the heat of sublimation of a 
molecule of Sg from the surface (28,000 cals.), and la half the heat 
of activation found for the gaseous hydrogen sulphide reaction, 
51,460 cala. at 300®. 

(I) The assumption was made that in the former two cases we are 
^f^asuring the work done in detaching a molecule of HgS or Sj from 

5 0*2 
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the surface by the brealdiig of one bond, whilst in the latter case 
we are measuring the work done in dissociating the molecule, by 
breaking two bonds. The hypothesis predicts that the work done 
in detaching a molecule of sulphur dioxide from the surface should 
be of the order 26,000 cals. This has been found to be so 
in the present paper for the A sulphur dioxide reaction, the heat 
of activation calculated from the temperature coefficient (1-48) 
being 25,750 cals, at 300®. For the B reaction, however, the heat of 
activation is 37,450 cals, at 300®. 

The facts enumerated above may all be harmonised by an ex- 
tension of the theory advanced in Part HI (/oc. cit.) of this series. 
It was there postulated that since the vapour of sulphur at 260—300° 
consists almost completely of Sg molecules, the sulphur surface in 
equilibrium witli it must be very largely composed of Sg molecules 
also. These molecules are probably highly saturated and non-polar^ 
and therefore incapable of the adsorption of hydrogen or oxygen. A 
small number, however (constant for a given temperature), may at 
any moment be considered to be activated to a polar form. For 
example, if the saturated Sg molecule is a closed ring, it may be 
activated by the rupture of a bond, possibly as a result of collision, 
the free ends then being available for hydrogen or oxygen adsorption. 
If pure hydrogen be in contact with the sulphur surface, all the 
polarised sulphur molecules will immediately become attached to 
hydrogen, hydrogen sulphide formation occurring by the evapor- 
ation of tlie hydrogen molecule with the sulphur atom, with the 
concomitant rupture of a sulphur Unking, The activated sulphur 
molecules, by reason of their high polarity, must be supposed to 
attach hydrogen extremely rapidly, so that at any moment all but 
a smaU fraction of the sulphur molecules available for hydrogen 
adsorption are occupied. This mechanism results in the surface 
formation of hydrogen sulphide being independent of hydrogen 
pressure except for very low pressures. Admixture of oxygen widi 
the hydrogen atmosphere results in the displacement of some 
hydrogen from the surface, and owing to the preferential adsor^ion 
of the former, the hydrogen is completely displaced from the su ace 
wjien the gaseous atmosphere contains more than 7 10 per cent, o 
oxygen according to the temperature, resulting in a 
poisoning of the hydrogen sulphide reaction. It has already 
shown how this gradual replacement of hydrogen by oxygen on 
surface can also explain quantitatively the catalytic and poison 
activity of the latter (Part II, loc. cit.). 

It was therefore expected that when ike oxygen ^ 

increased beyond that required to poison the surface mth 
hydrogen mdphide formaiion, the rate of formation of sulym 
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y^fyuld become independent oj oxygen pressure, since all the active 
sulphur molecules which previously adsorbed hydrogen would now 
be occupied by oxygen, and therefore the surface should be saturated 
with respect to oxygen. 

The data of the present communication, however, do not fulfil 
tills expectation, for the velocity of formation of sulphur dioxide 
continues to increase with the pressure of oxygen, far beyond the 
point at which the above hypothesis indicates that it should become 
constant. By assuming in addition, however, that oxygen mole- 
cules are able to activate some non -polar form of sulphur molecules 
in the surface by collision, and thereafter become adsorbed by them, 
the hypothesis can be extended to account satisfactorily for all the 
observed facts. The number of sulphur molecules activated by 
collision per second, and therefore the number of oxygen molecules 
adsorbed per second, would be proportional to the number of oxygen 
molecules striking the suxface per second, and hence to the oxygen 
pressure over the sulphur surface. Thus the velocity of sulphur 
dioxide formation, limited by the \elocity of oxygen adsorption, 
would be proportional to the oxygen pressure as found experiment- 
aUy. We have up to the present considered only the Sg molecules, 
which must constitute the major portion of the sulphur surface, at 
the experimental temperatures, since at these temperatures the 
sulphur vapour in equilibrium wdth it consists almost completely 
of Sg complexes. It is apparent, however, since the existence of 
two sulphur dioxide surface reactions has been demonstrated, that 
at least two types of sulphur molecules must exist in the surface 
which can also adsorb oxygen proportionally to the pressure of the 
latter and give rise to sulphur dioxide. Tliis conclusion Is in har- 
mony with the fact that liquid sulphur is known to be a mixture of 
at least two forms of sulphur — S/x and SA — existing in dynamic 
equilibrium with each other. In any sulphur surface, either on the 
glass walls of the vessel or on the sulphur liquid itself, one only of 
‘these forms will be deposited from the vapour state, and then in the 
liquid film subsequently give rise to the second modification. At a 
certain pressure of oxygen (about 0 4 atm.) the rate at which the 
second form is removed by formation of sulphur dioxide is equal to 
its rate of regeneration from the parent form of sulphur molecules. 
At this point the velocity of sulphur dioxide formation will become 
constant and independent of any further increase of oxygen pressure, 
since it is now limited by the rate of formation of the alio tropic 
sulphur molecule. In this way we can account for the A surface 
Inaction, which is at first dependent on o.xygen pressure and finally, 
beyond 0*41 atm., independent of it. Furthermore, at the points 
F, and Q in Fig. 3, where the A reactioj) just becomes independent 
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of pressure, the velocity of sulphur dioxide formation by the A 
reaction is a measure of the velocity of allotropio change of the 
sulphur, as explamed above, and by takmg the ratio of the« 
velocities we can obtain the temperature coefficient of this allotropic 
change On calculation, this is found to be 1-49 between 245“ and 
265“ and 147 between 265“ and 285“. giving a mean value of 1-48. 
identical with that of the A reaction, and the hydrogen sulphide 

surface reaction. i - , . 

Simultaneously, the parent form of liquid sulphur, which n 
deposited from the vapour on to the glass and liquid sulphur SAirfaces, 
and therefore probably consists of closed Sg molecules, continues to 
give active adsorbing molecules on collision with oxygen mole- 
cules; consequently sulphur dioxide is produced at a rate pm- 
portional to the oxygen pressure as already desenbeffi Dus 
reaction constitutes the B reaction. Theoretically, if a sufficiently 
high oxygen pressure could be obtained in the bulb, the B reaction 
shoM also become independent of oxygen pressure, at the point 
where the rate of oxygen adsorption becomes equal to the rate of 
deposition of Sg molecules from the va^ur. 

It will now be of interest to examine the A and B reactioiib from 
the point of view of their temperature coefficients. 

Ttoc temperature coefficients, 1-48 for the A reaction and l o 
for the B reaction, correspond to critical increments, calculated at 
300“ of 25 750 cals, for the A reaction and 37,460 cals, for the B 
reaction In Part HI, reasons were given for expeotmg that the 
surface formation of sulphur dioxide would have a critical increment 
of “ffiOOO cals., corresponding, as explained there, to the breakage 
of one sulphur bond.* The critical increment of the A reaction 
above is in complete agreement with this prediction and may 
therefore be taken as a measure of the work done in either 

(1) preparing the new form of sulphur molecule from the pan 
form (Sg) by the rupture of one bond per potential sulphur dioxi 

molecule in some way, or Awam 

(2) activation of the new form by collision with o.jg 

(3) detaching a molecule of sulphur dioxide from the surfdte 

88 exolained in Part in of this series. , 

Aif these processes, which together form a 
have the same critical increment, namely, that requ . 

• Although it miglit be considered 

critical energy increment in any way with too ^ a„d tin 

that it haa some connexion with the chcmic P j,; ^1,^, s„lpliui 

constancy of the energy value m a seriea ^ the coo«P‘»» 

molecule aa shown m Table VI certainly . ■ ^jjjroughout thi* "oA 

Which we have found valuable aa a gmdmg hypotbeaa tnro g 
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one sulphur bond, but only that of the slowest reaction would be 
measured by the temperature coefficient, since, as already explained 
in Part HI, the tem^rature coefficient of a chain of linked reactions 
is that of the slowest reaction in the chain. 

Thus, the above series of reactions might'be represented as foUows : 


Allotropic change. 


(I) 


s-s s— 

_ 

i\ 1 

M + S-f 



s— s 

‘.s s' 



s-s 


^2 % 


(3) 

S 8 

> .S2 + 2 SO, 


Activation by collision 
with oxj’^gen. 


Xteaction of adsorbed 
oxygen, and detaching 
of sulphur dioxide. 


Each of the above suggested reactions involves the production of 
me free bond for each iiotential sulphur dioxide molecule and 
therefore, accori^g to our hypothesis, the expenditure of 26 000 
cals, per mol. of sulphur dioxide produced. When the ra^ of 
mmoval of S, by reaction with oxygen .shall have become equal to 
Its rate of prc^uction from S„ the velocity of the sulphur dioxide 
reac ion won d become independent of the pressure of oxygen, and 
would be limited by the rate of production of S„ as we hafe found 
expenmen tally for the A surface reaction. 

In harmony with the above scheme, the temperature coefficient 
of the allotropic change of the sulphur molecules has already been 
shown to be 1.48 leading to a critical increment of 25,750 cals, at 
300 , as required by the hypothesis put forward 
The reaction kinetics of the B surface reaction open up the 
mtercstmg problem of activation by molecular collision, which it is 

ou I* '“‘‘y be pointed 

out tha thereritical mcrement, 38,000 cals., observed is approxtoately 

hvdnwpT ^ ^ observed for the A reaction and for the 

mSth ^ supposition might be 

made that we are here engaged in activating by oxygen collision 

that -t ' differing from those already considered, in 

cotenti fui-mation of one and a half free bonds for every 

LtW molecule produced, and that the rate of 

conJta r ®“'Pbur dioxide production. The 

bv ttrfi^ “ the energy value of the ‘ half ” sulphur bond is shown 

5uW I""".' “ here collected from the various 

P r reactions we have dealt with in this scries. 
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Table VI. 

No. of 
free 

Crit, in- sulphur 
crement at bonds 


Reaction. 

|(2H,H-S,) gaseous ♦ 

H, + S surface t 

■|{S« ' — >- 2S) gas dissoc-l 

Liq. S — > S 2 gas 11 

Latent heat of liquid sulphur per 

gm.-atom^l 

Allot ropic change of liquid S 

O, + S surface A 

O, -j- S sxarface B 


Teit^, 

300'* =c 

produced 

Const. =s 

coeff. 

cals. 

X2=n. 

c/n. 

2-19 

51,460 

4 

12,865 

i-48 

25,750 

2 

12,875 


60,000 

4 

12,500 


28,000 

2 

14,000 




11,600 

P48 

25,750 

2 

12,875 

1-48 

25,750 

2 

12,875 

1-78 

37,450 

3(T) 

12,480 


* Part I, loc. cii. 
t Ibid. 

t Budde, Z. anorg. Chem., 1912, 68, 169. Seo also Part III, loc. cM. 
11 Pollitzer, ihid.y 1909, 64, 121. 

Person, Pogg. Ann., 1849, 70. 310, 386. 


There is, however, an alternative explanation of the high critical 
increment of the B reaction, namely, that the critical increment 
of the activation of a given sulphur molecule by oxygen collision is 
different from the critical increment of activation of the same 
sulphur molecule by collision with a similar sulphur molecule. All 
the reactions but the last in Table VI may be represented as 
depending on the production of polarised sulphur molecules by the 
mutual collision of unpolarised sulphur molecules or atoms. The 
last reaction, however, depends on the collision of oxygen and sulphur 


molecules. 

The factors governing the magnitude of the critical activation 
increments in the two cases depend on consideration of the 
momentum and energy exchanges of the colliding molecules and will 
be discussed in another place. It may be pointed out here, however, 
that if the activation of a molecule by collision depends on the 
exertion of a certain minimum intermolecular force, then, no matter 
what the mass of the second colliding molecule may be, fAe sairn 
quantity of mcmentum must disappear in each case. Thus, for the 
three collisions Sg against Sg, S2 against O2, and S2%gainst if for 
simplicity w'e suppose the fimt colliding molecule (that is, the Sg) to 
be stationary and the second colliding molecule (that is, the Sg, 02> 
or Hg) to move up to it with the same ener^ in the three cases 
(that is, at the same temperature), then the intermolecular forces 
exerted during collision will be very different in the three cases ^ 
wiU depend oh the momenta and not the energies of the coIU g 
molecules. The force exerted between the two sulphur molecues 
will be greater than that between the oxygen and sulphur molecules, 
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and boa much ^ater than the force exerted between the hydrc^en 
and sn phur molecules. Whilst in the former two cases the^“ 
molecular everted may be sufficient at a certain temperatu^ 

to cause the distortion in the sulphur molecule which we c^ 
‘‘polarisation or activation” that called forth in the latter 
by reason of ite much smaller magnitude, may be insufficient. It 
will thus be_ clear that it is legitimate to imagine activation by 
oxygen collision when it d^s not take place at the same temperatum 
by hydrogen coOision. Furthermore, it follows from thfabove 
reasoning that, m order that the same intermolecular force may be 
exerted between two colliding sulphur molecules as between a 
su phur and an oxygen molecule colliding, a greater energy exchange 
will take place m the latter case than in the former, that is for tL 
same nunimum polarising force in the two coUisions different 
cntical mcrements are mvolved. It is possible, with certain plausible 
assumptions, to calculate the ratios of the critical increments for 
sulphur activation by different collisions from the ordinary laws of 
inelastic impact, and the results obtained arc of the right order but 
until something more definite is known of the actual magnitude of 

the sulphur complexes undergoing coUision, such calculations can 
have little further value. 

Summary. 

(1) The reaction of oxygen and sulphur has been studied by a 
dynamic flow method between the temperatures of 235’ and 385’ 
Between 235’ and 305’ it proceeds normally, with an apparent 
tem^ratui^ coefficient of 1-63. Above 305’, the temjS-ature 
cwfflcient falls off very rapidly owing to the secondary formation 
of sulphur tnoxide. 

{2) The reaction has been shown to be practically limited to the 
surface of the sulphur and the walls of the vessel, and to proceed aa 
wen on the latter as on the former, pointing to the existence of a 
liquid him covemg the whole surface of the vessel, 
tai reaction is proportional to oxygen pressure. 

( ) 1 0-41 atm. pressure of oxygen, a break occurs in the pressure- 
velocity curves, which indicates that the reaction on the surface is 
TOmp ex an liwlc up of the sum of two surface reactions, one of 
wmen-the A reaction— becomes independent of pressure beyond 
e above oxygen pressure, whilst the other— the B reaction— 

1 proportional to the oxygen pressure at least as high as 

pjffi *''1° reactions have been separated and their temperature 
fficients obtained ; these are : — 


For the A reaction — 1-48. 
For the B reaction — 1-77. 
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(6) The critical increments calculated from these temperature 
coeflScients at 300° are 

A reaction — 25,750 cals. 

B reaction — 37,450 cals. 

The former fulfils a prediction of the hypothesis advanced in the 
earlier papers of the series. 

(7) The assumption is made that the sulphur surface contains 
two types of sulphur molecules, which react along two different 
courses with the oxygen striking the surface, giving rise to the A and B 
reactions. The fact that the A reaction tmally becomes independent 
of the oxygen prt'ssiirc indicates that the rate of production of the 
second allotropic form of sulphur now limits the velocity of the 
reaction. 

(8) The temperature coefficient of the interconversion of the two 
allotropic forms is shown to be 1-48 as required by the hypothesis 
advanced. 

(0) A tabic is given of seven different sulphur reactions, show'ing 
that their critical increments arc simple multiples of a constant 
quantity wliich is considered to bo the half value of the work 
required to create one free sulphur bond. 

We desire to thank the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for a grant to one of us (R.G.W.N.) wkich has enabled this research 
to be carried out. 

Department of Physical. Chemestry, 

C.oiniuDGE, > [/?ccei'rct?, Aufjmt Tiih, ln2?;.] 


CCCLXXX . — The Hafnium Content of Zirconmm Ores. 

By George Hevesy and Valdemar TirAL Jaxtzen. 

The complex nature of what has hitherto been regarded as the 
element “ zirconium ” Is made very clear by the X-ray analysis 
of zirconium minerals. The results of such work aro enmmunioated 
in the pn,‘Sont pa{)er. 

For the mast part, minerals of known chemical composition 
were chosen. The original analyses were performed before the 
complexity of zirconium was known, and hence the hafnium con- 
tent of these minerals is included in the zirconium estimation. 
The amount of zirconium found by cliemical analysis had thus 
to be split up in conformity with the results of X-ray sijectroscopy 
into zirconium and hafnium. In some cases, we have determine 
the zirconium content also by the X-ray method. 
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In order to determine the hafnium content of the minerals, a 
known amount of the neighbouring element, tantalum, was mixed 
with the sample, and the relative intensities of the hafnium and 
tantalum lines w^ere compared. The ratio of the intensities of 
corresponding line^ in the spectrum yielded the relative 

proportions of hafnium and tantalum present. A detailed account 
this method has been given by Coster (Chem, News^ 1923, 127, 
05). 

Analysis (per cent.) of Zirconium Minerals. 

(A) Zirconium Oxides : 

(1) Baddeleyite * ; Occurrence ; Brazil. 

CaO. FcjOj. SiOj. ZrO,. H^O. 

0-06 0‘82 0*11) 97-1 }*S 0-28 

(2) Zirconium oxide favas : Occurrence : Brazil.f 

Al^Oa. Fe^O^. SiOj. TiO,. ZrO^. HJO,. H,0. 

0-04 3-03 3’Olj O'C'J 9M2 2 007 

(3) Zirconium oxide favas : shell : Occurrence : Brazil. 

ZrO, ... 59 ///O 3 . . . 1 

(4) Zirconium oxide favas : nucleus : Occurrence ; Brazil. 

ZrOa ... 74 UJO., . . . i 

(B) Zirconium silicates [Zircons) : 

(5) Colourless (white) zircon : Occurrence : Carinthia, Austria, 

ZrOg . . . C5 lijOi ... 4 

(6) Reddish-brown zircon : Occurrence : Norway (Cochran, 
Chem. Neivs, 1872, 25, 305). 

Fe^Os. SiOj. ZrOj, 

2*85 32-53 00-55 3-5 

(65) Grey syenite : Occurrence : Xorn ay, 

W/Oj ... 3-5 

(7) Brown zircon : Occurnuicc : Rredcriksvarn (Rammelsberg, 
“ Mineralchemie,'’ Leipzig, 1875, p, 171). 

SiOj ZrOa IIJO. 

34-56 (1,3-OU 2’S 

* Blako and Smitli, 71/ ni. Mag., 1907, 17. 378. Tlie data ZrOj = 98*90 
J>er cent, given by these authors waa corrocted on the basis of our A -ray 
determination to ZrUj = 97*1 and HfOj — 1-8 per cent. 

t Weiss, Z. anorg. Clam,, 1910, 65, 192, Theso minerals are generally 
considered to be a mixture of zirconium oxido and zireonium silicate. 
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(8) Reddish-brown zircon : (J^rrence : Greenland. 

HfO^ ... 3 

(9) Brown zircon : Occurrence : Langesund. 

H/O, , . , V7 

(10) Greyish-broivn zircon : Occurrence : Larvik. 

H/Oa . . . G 

(11) Brown zircon : Occurrence : North Carolina. 

iIJO, . . . /■3 

(12) Reddish-brown zircon : Occurrence ; Ceylon. 

/i/Og ... 2 

(13) Grey zircon : Occurrence : Madagascar. 

HJOt ... 3 

(14) Yellowish-brown zircon : Occurrence : unknown,* 

HfO; . . . G 

(15) Greyish-brown zircon : Occurrence : Miasc (Kammelsbei^, 
op. cit.). 

FeOg. SiO,. ZrO,. HJO^. 

1-91 32-44 59-9'2 5-4 

(16) Hyacinth : Occurrence : Espouilly (Le Puy). 

Fe.Og. SiOg. ZrOg. 

0-63 33-23 64-23 if 

(17) Hyacinth : Occurrence : Vicenza. 

HJO. ... 7-3 

(18) Zircon separated from monazite : Occurrence : Brazil. 

ZrOj . . . G3-7 ///Oj ... 7-3 

09) Zircon separated from monazite ; Occurrence : India. 

ZrO, . . . 62-3 HJO^ ... 2-7 

(20) Cyrtolitc : Occurrence : U.S.A. 

ZrO, ... 40 ///a, ... 9 

(21) Alvite : OccurTonce : Kragero.t 

ZrO, ... 34 77/0, . . . 1$ 

* Selected from an occurrence of tliorianite crystals, and kindly supplied 
ick US by Dr. R. B. Moore, Chief Chemist, Bureau of Mines, W ashingtoc. 
Compare also Ogawa, Chem. News, Nov. 27, 1908. 

f Kindly supplied to us by Prof. V. M, Goldschmidt in Christiania. Biat 
the hafnium content of alvite is particularly high was first shown by Gol 
Schmidt imcl 'niomasen {Norsk geologisk Tidskrijt, 1923, 7* ^1)> 
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Alvite exhibits a ratiier varying hafnium content, other samples 
containing 3 (Kragero), 8 (ICragero), 9 (Giersted), 10 (Risor), and 
15 per cent. (Kragero). 

(22) Naegite : Occurrence : Mino, Japan (Wada, Beiir. Min, 
Japan, Nr. 2, Tokio, 1906, p. 23). 

y Os. CbjO.-fXagOj. UO,. SiOj. ZrO,. HJO^, TliO^. 

9.12 7-G9 3-03 20-58 48-30 7 5-01 

(23) Eudialyte : Occurrence : Greenland.* 


Na^O. MgO. CaO. MnO. FcO. 
15-90 0-16 10-57 0-42 5-54 


Ce^Og, Pr^Og. 
NdjOg, La^Oj 

2-27 


SiO^. ZrOg. HfO^. 
48*63 14-30 0 19 


(24) Eucolite : Occurrence ; Norway (Rammclsberg, Z. geol. 
Ges„ 1886, 38 , 500). 


CfejOg, Pr^Og, 

Nd,0*, La.O,. 

Ka,0. K,0. CaO. MaO. FeO. 

8-80 1*24 10-63 0-52 7-28 


4-07 


SiOo. 

48-88 


ZrO,. 

14-47 


njo,. 

0-7 


(25) Cataplcite : Occurrence : Greenland. i 


NagO. 

tA.nn 


FeO. 


SiOg. 


ZrO,. 


H/Og, 


H,0. 


(26) Wohlerite : Occurrence : Langesund (Tschemik, Bvll. 
Acad. Imp, Sci., Peirograd, 1909, 3, 903). 

NagO. MgO. CaO. MaO. FeO. SiOg. ZrOg. H/Og. CbgOg. HgO. F. 

7-67 0-16 26-78 0-57 0-70 30-11 17-55 0'7 12-80 0-26 2-80 

The X-ray investigation of fergusonite and euxenite, the chief 
constituents of which are columbium and elements of the rare- 
earth group, gave no indication of the presence of hafnium in these 
minerals. From amongst twenty analyses of fergusonite (Doelter’s 
“ Handbuch der Miueralogie,” 1918, III, 253), zirconium was 
detected in only two samples (namely, 1 per cent, and 2 per cent.), 
and of twenty-four analyses of euxenite (op. cii., p. 203) only three 
contained zirconium (namely, 1*3 per cent., 1-8 per cent., and 
2-8 per cent.). That the minute quantities of zirconium present 
in these minerals are not free from hafnium, however, is evidenced 

* Loreuzen, M.ctg.y 1SS2, 5 , 63. Potassium silicofluoride, prepared 

by Julius Thomsen, from eudialyte, was found to contain hafnium to the 
extent of 0-6 per cent, of its zirconium content, an appreciable part of the 
hafnium originally present having been presumably removed in the mother- 
liquor when the crystals were prepared. 

t Flink, Mcdd, GnSniond, 1899, 24 , 102. In 1S52, Sjogren thought he 
had discovered a new element, similar to zirconium, in catapleite, but his 
results could not be reproduced by later investigators, including Marignac, 
It is of interest to note that catapleite haa an especially low hafnium content. 
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by the fact that, when fergusonite and euxenite were treated in 
large quantities on an industrial scale, the extracted zirconium 
contained 5 to 6 per cent, of hafnium. These preparations were 
kindly presented to us by Baron Auer von Welsbach. 

It is of interest to note that thorium minerals free from zirconium 
were found to contain no hafnium. 

(1) Thorianite : Occurrence : Ceylon (Dunstan and Jones 
Proc, Roy. Soc., 1906, 77, 547). 

CaO. PbO. FegOg. ThO^. U 3 O,. HJO^. H ,0 

0-91 2’54 0-87 1-47 78-08 13-40 0 1.2s 

(2) Orangite : Occurrence : Norway (Schilling, Z. angew. Ckem. 
1902, 15, 921). 

NaaO. K.,0. CaO. Fe,0,. SiO^. TliO,. U^Oa. IIJO.,, H,(). 

0-30 0-41 M3 0-82 1-20 17-59 09-98 1-08 0 " 0-!)r> 

(3) Thorite : Occurrence : Norway. 

H/0, , . . 0 

Furthermore, titanium minerals like rutile and ilmenite were 
found to be free from hafnium. 

It is well known, chiefly as a result of the measurements of 
R. J. Strutt, that all zircons exhibit radioactive properties, by 
virtue of the presence in them of minute amounts of uranium and 
thorium. Zircons with a large thorium or uranium content were 
also found to contain rather largo amounts of hafnium, and the 
radioactivity of zircons accordingly shows a rough parallelism with 
their hafnium content. Radioactive measurements may thus prove 
very useful when a search is being made for zircons with a high 
hafnium content. The following numbers were found hir the 
relative activities of zircons by Strutt : 


Cyrtolito 8*98 

Alvito 1-81 

Malakon 1*40 

Zircon (Virginia) 0*52 

Zircon (North Carolina) 0-30 

For similar minerals w'e found the following redativo activities ; 

Cyrtolite (Rockport) 3-8 

Alvito (Kishr).... 3-0 

Alvite (KragerO) 1-2 

Zircon (Norway) 0-10 


Both series show a parallel diminution in their hafnium content. 

Clark {“ Bata of Geochemistry,’' Washington) estimates the 
zirconium content of the earth’s crust at about 0-015 per cent. H we 
take the average hafnium content of zirconium to be 3 per cent., 
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we find the hafnium content of the earth’s crust to be 0*00045 per 
cent. The actual hafnium content of the earth’s crust probably 
lies between 1/100,000 and 1/300,000, 

Our best thanks are due to Professor 0. B. Boggild, Director of 
the Mineralogical Museum, Copenhagen. University, for suppljdng 
us with a large number of zirconium minerals, and to Dr. D. Coster, 
for his valuable help with the X-ray investigations. 

INSTITITTK OF TirEORETICAI. PHYSIC'S, 

The UNIVER.S1TY, Copenhagen. [Rictivtd^ Oci’thtr 20i/i, 1923.] 


COCLXXXI . — The Chemistry of Fosidonia Fibre. 
Part L 

By John Campbell Earl. 

The fibrous remains of Posidonia australis accumulate in beds of 
very considerable extent along the coasts of certain parts of Australia, 
and from time to time the commercial possibilities of the fibre have 
been tested mth some degree of success (Winterbottom, Bulletin 
No. 4, vSouth Australian Department of Chemistry, Adelaide, 1917), 
An investigation of the material covering a considerable range was 
carried out by Read and Sinitli under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Institute of Science and Industry (Bulletin No. 14, Melbourne, 
1919), and among the properties observed was the behaviour of the 
fibre on treatment wdtli hot 3 per cent, sulphuric acid, which 
occasioned a loss in weight of about 36 per cent. The acid solution 
on neutralisation had a strong reducing action on Feh ling's solution, 
but was not further examined. 

The Action of Hot Dilute Sid2)huric Acid on Posidoriia Fibre.— 
The present investigation was undertaken vith a ^fiew to ascertain 
the nature of the material extracted from the fibre by means of hot 
dilute sulphuric acid. To remove all likelihood of hydrolysis of 
the cellulose taking place, the acid employed was very dilute, at no 
time exceeding 2 per cent., whilst the duration of the treatment was 
also made as short as possible for tlie same reason. It was found 
that immersion of 100 grams of the air-dried crude fibre (containing 
12 n> per cent, of moisture and 10*4 per cent, of ash) in 2 per cent, 
sulphuric acid with passage of steam for one and a half hours yielded 
59*7 grams (corrected for moisture) of a material which underwent 
very slight further loss on repeating tlie treatment. Even under 
these mild conditions, the loss in weight w*as thus very considerable. 

The reducing action of the extract, after neutralisation with 
barium carbonate, removal of chloride by treatment with silver 
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sulphate, and concentration to small bulk (250 c.c.) under dimmished 
pressure, was found to be due mainly to a pentose or a mixture oi 
pentoses, the quantity of which, calculated on the dry, ash-free 
fibre, was between 10 and 15 per cent. This estimate was arrived 
at from observations made on the reducing power of the solution 
and the formation of phenylosazones. ^ 

The optical rotation of the solution in a 1-dcm. tube was ag +M0“, 

The quantity of reducing sugars calculated as pentoses was 81 
grams. A^nming all the reducing sugars to be pentoses, their 
mean specific rotation would be [a]”' + 33-5°. 

Isolation of a Pentosephenylosazone . — A mixture of 25 c.c. of the 
above solution, 2'6 c.c. of phenylhydrazine, and 2-6 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid was heated on a boiling water-bath for an hour. Dark, 
oily drops soon separated and, on cooling and shaking, the crude 
osazone was obtained as an orange-brown powder which, dried in a 
vacuum desiccator, weighed 1*67 grams, equivalent to 8*4 grams of 
pentose from the original 100 grams of air-dried fibre. When 
recrystallised once from benzene to which 10 per cent, of its volume 
of alcohol had been added, it melted at 155°. A second recrystallis- 
ation from benzene to which 20 per cent, of its volume of alcohol 
had been added yielded about 50 per cent, of the osazone in minute, 
lemon-yellow needles, melting at 160—161°. Further recrystalUs- 
ation from the same solvent, or from dilute alcohol contaming 
pyridine, raised the melting point to 166-167°. The product 
from the latter solvent was in the form of shining leaflets , on keeping 
for a few weeks, its meltmg point fell to 162° (Found ; C = C2-3; 
H = 6*5 ; N = 17-4. Calc, for C = 62*2 ; H = 6*1 ; 

N = 17*l per cent.). The substance appeared to be optically 
inactive in pyridine-alcohol solution and is possibly a df-pentose- 
phenylosazone : the melting point corresponds with that of dl- 
arabinosephenylosazoiie. 

A comparison of the properties of the Posidonia osazone wth 
those of recorded pentoseosazones is shown in the following table ; 


Osazone 
from : 
f-Arabinose 
cf-Xyloee 
di-Arabinoee 
Xylose 
Posidonia 


Highest m. p. 
recorded. 


160“ 

170 

160—170 

210—216 

166—167 


OD (0-2 gram in 10 e.c. of 
pyridine-alcohol). 

+ 1 “ 10 ' ♦ 

-0“ 15' 
inactive 
inactive 
inactive 


Neuberg, Bcf., 1899, 32, 3384. 


Since the sugar solution from which the osazone 
optically active, it is evident that the inactive osazone isolateu 
representa only a part of the sugar in solution. 
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Xo detennine whether any fermentable sugars were present in the 
solution under examination, 50 c.o. were mixed with a little fresh 
yeast and kept in a warm place for some hours. The solution was 
then filtered and made up to 100 c.c. with water. Its optical 
rotation was found to be practically unaltered when referred to the 
original concentration. 

A further portion of the solution (140 c.c.) was evaporated to a 
gynip under diminished pressure. The syrup was extracted with 
boiling methyl alcohol and the solution filtered. Water (10 c.c.) 
was added to the insoluble residue and the resulting mixture again 
extracted with methyl alcohol (100 c.c,). After repeating this 
treatment, the united methyl-alcoholic extracts were evaporated to 
a thin syrup. Excess of ethyl alcohol was then added, and the 
precipitated syrup macerated with more alcohol until it was solid 
and powdery. The solid so obtained (1-2 grams) reduced Fehling’s 
solution, but gave 14-8 per cent, of ash on ignition. Its aqueous 
solution showed a very small Isevorotation. The alcoholic liquors 
were evaporated, but attempts to obtain a solid product from them 
were imsuccessful. 

The investigation of these sugars is being continued. 

The Action of Hot Dilute Sulphuric Acid on Posidonia “ Cellulose ^ 
—The source of the pentoses obtained as described above may be 
regarded as a readily hydrolysable pentosan present in the fibre. 
This pentosan is not readily affected by chlorine, and a “ cellulose ” 
isolated from the fibre by the customary method of Cross and Be van 
(49-2 per cent., calculated on the dry fibre) still suffers a considerable 
loss on treatment -with hot 2 per cent, sulphuric acid. In one case, 
the " cellulose ” so obtained lost one- third of its weight by the acid 
treatment. The loss is not due to a progressive hydrolysis of the 
“ cellulose,” sitice there is no further loss on re]>eating the treatment 
(compare Read and Smith, he. cit., p. 1 9). The acid extract yielded 
a phenylosazone which melted, after recrystallisation, at 152° and 
was apparently identical with that previously obtained from the 
raw fibre. 

The pentosan is not removed from the fibre by treatment with 
aqueous alkalis. The first stage in the method of CVoss and Bevan 
involves boiling with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, yet the final 
“ cellulose ” contains a considerable quantity of pentosan. Read and 
Smith observed that the loss on (5-hydrolysis of the fibre (boiling 
with 1 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution for one hour) was very 
small, the highest 'falue recorded being 6-3 per cent. ; moreover, 
treatment of the fibre with a solution of sodium hydroxide of 
mercerising strength resulted in a loss of only 3 per cent. (loc. cit.^ 
P* 15). 
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The resistance of the pentosan to the chlorination treatment jo 
doubt accounts for the divergent values recorded for the percentage 
of “ cellulose ” in the fibre. The quantity of pentosan remaming in 
the “ cellulose ” will vary with certain factors in the process, (or 
example, the rate at which the chlorination is carried out. During 
the treatment the fibre mass becomes warm and hydrochloric acid 
is formed ; this presumably brings about partial hydrolysis of the 
pentosan, and the extent of the hydrolysis will be affected hy the 
temperature and by the amount of water present. 

The amount of ceUulose in the acid-treated fibre was found tote 
48-7 per cent. This is equivalent to 33-2 per cent, of the original, 
dry untreated fibre, and corresponds very closely with the value 
of 33-9 per cent, of cellulose obtained by treating the “ cellulose” 
from the original fibre with hot 2 per cent, sulphuric acid. 


The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the McCaughey 
Research Fund of the University of Sydney for a grant in aid of the 
investigation, to Mr. R. K . Newman, B.Sc. , for assistance in its early 
stages, and to Professor Read for the interest he has shown 
throughout. 


Department of Obganic Chemistry, 
University of Sydney. 
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CCCLXXXII.— 'Z’/te Action of Hujhhj Concntlmled 
Hydrochloric Acid on Celbdose and on some 
Derivatives of Glucose and of Xylose. 

By Edmund Langley Hirst and Donald Robertson 
Morrison. 


Fuminq hydrochloric acid on several occasions in the past proved 
to be a useful reagent for effecting the hydrolysis of complex carbo- 
hydrates, and on more than one of those important 
results were claimed. Thus Willstatter and Zechmeister (Ber UU, 
46 2401), from a study of the hydrolysis of cotton cellulose b) 
th4 method, stated that the polysaccharide is convertible quan- 
titatively into glucose, whilst Heuser and Boedeker ( . fl'J • 
Chem., 1921, 34, 461), in the course of work with wood P“'P ‘ 
lose, advanced similar claims. An examination of the 
experimental evidence reveals that m the fitrmer case the c • 
elusions were based on evidence provided by a ^ 

reducing powers and the optical activities of glucose and » 

Xn JTlved in fuming hydrochloric acid; whilst in the latter 
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case observations of the same nature were supplemented by the 
isolation of a substance which gave the usual reactions of glucose. 
The abnormal exaltation of the specific rotations of glucose and its 
methylated derivatives in hydrochloric acid solution introduces, 
however, an element of uncertainty into the deductions made from 
these experimental observations, and a further investigation of 
this subject has since been undertaken by Zechmeister (Z. ‘physikal. 
Chem.f 1922, 103 , 316), who finds that the exaltation is dependent 
on the concentration of the acid and that the effect is a reversible 
one. In view of the possibility, which was therefore still open, 
that profound structural changes might have taken place during 
the treatment of a sensitive compound such as glucose with fuming 
hydrochloric acid, it was felt that the whole reaction required 
reinvestigation before complete reliance could be placed on results 
obtained by this method in the course of structural investigations 
in the carbohydrate group. These considerations involved an 
investigation of the action of hydrochloric acid on glucose and on 
cellulose, and it seemed desirable to extend the range of the experi- 
ments to include a study of the action of the concentrated acid on 
typical methylated sugar derivatives. The application of the 
process to the constitutional study of the complex polysaccharides 
involves ultimately the hydrolysis of the methylated derivatives, 
which are in some cases substances displaying remarkable stability, 
and if recourse is to be had to fuming hydrochloric acid as the 
hydrolytic agent it is necessary to prove in the first place that the 
products of hydrolysis are themselves stable in the presence of the 
acid. For this reason it was decided to investigate the stability, 
under the given experimental conditions, of representative sugar 
compounds which might be expected to arise from the hydrolysis 
of substances such as the methylated derivatives of cellulose, starch, 
or xylan. The work of Denham and Woodhouse on the hydrolysis 
of methylated cellulose (T., 1913, 105, 2337) may be cited as 
emphasising the importance of the considerations just advanced. 
Using fuming hydrochloric acid, these authors obtained from their 
methylated derivative various partly methylated glucoses, but the 
fully substituted tetramethyl glucose appeared to be entirely absent. 
This is of profound importance from the point of view of the con- 
stitution of cellulose and therefore it is essential, particularly with 
regard to future possible investigations, to be certain that this 
failure to isolate tetramethyl glucose was not due to the destructive 
action of the acid on the compound. 

It is obvious that the value of the evidence as to constitution 
obtained from investigations of this nature must depend very 
largely on the actual yields of the various substances produced in 
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thie course of the experiments and in view of the importance of thia 
consideration special attention has been directed to the quantitative 
aspect of the reactions. Experiments have been carried out to 
determine the action of fuming hydrochloric acid on the following 
substances : tetramethyl glucose, 2:3; 6-trimethyl glucose, 2 : 3 ; 5- 
trimethyl glucose, a dimethyl glucose, trimethyl methylxyloside, 
trimethyl methylarabinoside, and glucose itself. Finally, in the light 
of the knowledge gained from these experiments, studies were made of 
the action of the same acid on cellulose, xylan, and esparto cellulose. 

Methylated Derivatives of Glucose t Xylose, and Arabinose. 

In the case of the methylated glucoses the experimental evidence 
points conclusively to their complete stability under the conditions 
of hydrolysis employed by Willstatter and Zechmeister, and the 
substances may be recovered unchanged after the experiment. The 
optical activities in acid solution of the methylated hexoses invest!, 
gated all showed marked exaltation, in which respect their behaviour 
is parallel to that of glucose itself. The values of the specific 
rotations remained constant over a period of several days, and the 
change governing the exaltation would appear to be completely 
reversible. The greater stability of the methylated derivatives as 
compared with free glucose was, however, revealed in the observ. 
ation that the specific rotations of the former remained constant 
under conditions which occasioned considerable changes in the case 
of glucose. Somewhat surprising results were obtained with the 
two fully methylated pentoses. It was already known that methyl- 
ation tends to increase stability in t he glucose series and accordingly 
it was thought probable that the methylated pentoses would show 
a similar stability. On the contrary, however, it was found that 
formation of furfural took place in the cold with the fully methylated 
derivatives of both xylose and arabinose, resulting in a rapid destruc- 
tion of the sugar molecule. These results are of direct practical 
importance in that they show that during the hydrolysis of methyl- 
ated polysaccharides derived from glucose it is improbable that the 
yields of the various hydrolysis products will be diminished by the 
destructive action of the acid employed, whilst, on the other hand, 
in the study of the pentosans hydrolysis cannot profitably be 
carried out by this method. 

Glucose . — At low temperatures and for small concentrations oi 
sugar, it is known that the specific rotation of glucose m fuming 
hydrochloric acid remains constant for at least twenty-four ou^ 
' (Willstatter and Zechmeister, loc, cit.) and, in view of the results 
obtained with methylated glucoses referred to above, it mus 
considered highly probable that under these conditions glue 
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remains unchanged in the presence of the acid. Slight variations, 
however, in concentration or temperature serve to initiate changes 
of a profound nature, and the inconvenience of the reaction is 
emphasised further by the fact that attempts to isolate the glucose 
quantitatively in the form of the readily recognisable crystalline 
methylglucoside were unsuccessful, even when optical activity and 
reducing power showed that the glucose was still unchanged in 
amount. As will appear from the details given in the experimental 
part, this failure was probably attributable to the necessarily 
protracted nature of the isolation process, during the whole of 
which the glucose was in contact with hydrochloric acid. From 
the point of view of usefuhiess as an experimental method, greater 
interest is obviously attached to the behaviour of glucose in hydro- 
chloric acid solution when the sugar is present in moderate concen- 
tration, and accordingly a further series of experiments was carried 
out with a 10 per cent, solution in 43 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric 
acid. Here it was found possible to reduce considerably the time 
taken to eliminate the acid at the conclusion of the reaction, 
hydrolysis of any condensation products formed could be prevented, 
and by making use of tetramethyl glucose as the standard reference 
substance a ready method was available for the separation of the 
various products which might be formed during the reaction. 
Finally, approximate quantitative relationships could be obtained 
by comparison with the data already available on the methylation 
of glucose. In spite of special precautions taken to avoid loss of 
material, the yields of tetramethyl glucose were low, amounting in 
no case to more than 50 per cent, of the quantity obtainable from 
glucose. It is important to note that no derivatives of the y-type 
were encountered. A considerable portion of the final methylated 
product was apparently a complex mixture of methylated sub- 
stances of the dextrin type, giving on hydrolysis a syrup with the 
composition of a trimethyl glucose. The experiments of Fischer 
and Armstrong (.Ber., 1902, 35 , 3144) showed that the action of 
fuming hydrochloric acid on glucose in concentrated solution leads 
to the production of i.somaltose and of dextrin substances, and a 
similar series of changes would appear to have taken place even 
under the milder conditions of the experiments just described. It 
is evident, therefore, that in the hydrolysis of compounds giving 
glucose as one of the hydrolysis products the range of concentration 
within which this reaction may be employed with any degree of 
certainty is at the best very limited. 

Cotton Cellulose . — A similar double series of experiments was 
performed with cotton cellulose, the glucose isolated after the 
reaction being identified both as methylglucoside and as tetramethyl 
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glucose. A quantity of methylgluooside was obtained by the first 
method, but again the yields were poor and the final product 
impure. Better results were given by the second series of experi- 
ments, using a cellulose concentration of 6 per cent., when yields of 
pentamethyl glucose were recorded to the extent of 70 per cent, of 
the amount to be expected if the hydrolysis product consisted 
entirely of glucose. Once more no trace of the y-typo derivatives 
could be identified. The high-boiling fraction already mentioned 
as obtained from glucose was in this case present to a smaller 
extent, a fact which may be readily understood if it is remembered 
that the glucose would be formed gradually by hydrolysis of tlie 
cellulose and the greater part of the free sugar would therefore be 
in contact with the acid for a comparatively short period of time. 
Confirmation is thus given of the conclusions already drawn from 
the experiments with glucose. 

Esparto CelMose and Ay/aa.— Treatment of esparto cellulose 
with fuming hydrochloric acid resulted in the formation of a dark- 
coloured solution with evolution of quantities of furfural, and 
exactly similar results were obtained with xylan prepared from 
esparto (compare Heuser and Kurschner, J. pr, Chem., 1921, [ii], 
103 , 69). The polarimetric changes which take place during the 
solution of esparto cellulose in hydrochloric acid have been studied 
by Cunningham (T., 1918, 113 , 173), who showed that the changes 
in optical activity foUow’ed a course analogous to that of cotton 
cellulose, and in view of the marked differences in properties between 
cotton and esparto cellulose she criticised adversely a method of 
hydrolysis which claimed to be quantitative and which could not 
differentiate between two such dissimilar substances. An inter- 
pretation of these observations is possible aa a result of the experi- 
meat now described, taken in conjunction with recent work on the 
composition of esparto cellulose, which has been shown to be 
composed of glucose residues and of xylose residues present in the 
proportions of 80 per cent, and 20 per cent, respectively (Hirst, 
BriL Assoc. Rep., 1922, 358 ; Irvine and Hirst, unpublished research). 
During hydrolysis with fuming hydrochloric acid, the comparatively 
small xylan portion is destroyed with formation of furfural and the 
polarimetric changes become a record of the production of glucose 
or substances derived from glucose, the course of the change being 
exactly parallel to that for cotton cellulose. This similarity m 
optical behaviour does not necessarily indicate, however, that e 
glucose residues of cotton and esparto cellulose are similar V ^ 
stituted, for in the investigation of structural problems little relianc 
can as yet be placed on evidence derived from a complicated reac 
of the type now under consideration. 
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Sumnaarifling these results it would appear that : 

1. Methylated sugar derivatives resemble the free sugars in 
showing when dis8olv<^ in fuming hydrochloric acid a marked 
exaltation of their specific rotations. These methylated substances 
are stable in the presence of the acid and may be recovered 
unchanged from the solutions. 

2. Glucose is much more sensitive to the action of hydrochloric 
acid than its methylated derivatives, and under ordinary conditions 
of temperature and at comparatively low concentrations the sugar 
is exceedingly unstable. 

3. The use of highly concentrated hydrochloric acid as a hydro- 
lytic agent is justifiable when the products of the reaction are 
methylated glucoses of normal structure, but the method must be 
employed with great caution when free glucose is one of the 
hydrolysis products, 

4. The method is wholly inapplicable to the hydrolysis of pento 
sans and their methylated derivatives. 

Experimental. 

Adion of Hydrochloric Acid on Typical Methylated Sugars. 

Tetramethyl Glucose. — In hydrochloric acid {d 1-200) the optical 
activity of tetramethyl glucose was found to show considerable 
exaltation and a constant value [aj^ = + 100° (c = 1-30) was 
recorded in place of 4-83°. 2-84 Grams of tetramethyl glucose 
were dissolved in 120 c.c. of acid {d 1*200). After five hours at 0°. 
followed by a further sixteen hours at 15°, the excess of acid was 
removed by drawing air through the solution for several hours. 
After distilling away the greater part of the remaining acid under 
diminished pressure at 50°, the last traces were eliminated by 
treatment with silver carbonate. From the neutral solution a 
syrup weighing 2-71 grams was isolated, the whole of which solidified 
on cooling. For this crude material, the following constants were 
found : m. p. 60 — 70°; [a]p 4- 82-3° (c = 1-513) in ethyl alcohol; 
OMe — 51 per cent. [C 6 H 302 (OMe)^ requires OMe = 52-5 per cent.]. 
These values are in close agreement with those found by Purdie 
and Irvine for the equilibrium mi.xture of the a- and 3-forms of 
tetramethyl glucose, and complete identity was established by a 
determination of the m. p. of a mixture of the recrystallised material 
'with an authentic specimen. 

2:3: G-Trimethyl Glucose. — 0-99 Gram of this trimethyl glucose 
^as treated with 10 c.c. of acid under conditions exactly parallel to 
those described above, [ajp — 4- 92° (c = 1-52) in place of the 
iiormal value, U9°. On isolation after twenty-four hours, 0*84 
gram of unchanged crystalline trimethyl glucose was recovered, the 
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loss of 0*18 gram being within the limits of experimental error in 
view of the lengthy nature of the recovery process. The m. p. of 
the crude crystals showed a range of 85 — 102°, as already recorded 
for material which has been crystallised once only, and a mired 
m. p. with an authentic specimen showed no depression (m p 
100—102°). [a]D = + 96-5° (c = 0'933) in methyl alcohol, dei 
creasing to a permanent value, -f- 67*5°. The m. p. after one 
recrystallisation rose to 108° and therefore the sugar had been 
recovered almost unchanged in amount and chemically pure. 

2:3: 5-Trimeihyl Glucose and Dimethyl Glucose,* — Similar experi- 
ments with 2:3: 5-trimethyl glucose and a dimethyl glucose 
(probably 2 ; 6 -dimethyl glucose) revealed an exaltation of 30® 
in the specific rotation, [a]j, being -f 91° and + 81° (c = 1-20 and 
1*364, respectively). These values remained constant, and the 
substances appeared to be stable under these conditions. 

Trimethyl Methylxyhside, — A small quantity of crystalline tri- 
methyl methylxyloside, dissolved in fuming hydrochloric acid, 
developed furfural after standing for a short time at room temper- 
ature. The furfural was identified by the colour reaction with 
aniline acetate and also by means of the additive compound with 
phloroglucinol, during the formation of which the characteristic 
series of colour changes was observed. 0*1664 Gram of substance 
and 10 c.c. of acid {d 1*22) gave after twenty -four hours 0-0412 gram 
of the phloroglucide compound, corresponding with 0*025 gram of 
furfural. The methylated xylose had therefore been decomposed 
to the extent of at least 36 per cent. Fully methylated arabinose 
was found to give similar results. 

Control Experiments with Glucose. 

Four grams of glucose were dissolved in 400 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid (d 1 *200) and the solution was allowed to remain at room temper- 
ature for twenty hours. Air was then drawn through the solution 
for twelve hours, and thereafter the greater portion of the acid was 
removed by distillation, first of all from a water-bath at 40° aad 
later at 50°, fresh water being added to the solution as required. 
At the end of one hundred hours,, the sojution, which invariably 
developed a slight yellow colour, was neutralised with silver carbon- 
ate, and the weight of syrup finally isolated amounted to 4-13 
grams. 2*734 Grams of this material were subjected to Fischers 
glucoside reaction, giving a crystalline mass of weight 2*25 grams 
(Found: G = 42*9; H:=7*35; OMe = 12*7. CqHjiOs'OM^ re- 
quires C = 43*3 ; H = 7*25 ; OMe = 15*95 per cent.). [«]d - + 

• Ttlse authors are grateful to Dr. J. W, H. Oldham, M.A., for a supply 
of these two subetanoee. 
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128*2° (C = 1*402) ia methyl alcohol, and [«]^ = -f- 139*5° (c = 
1*202) in water. The accepted figure for the equilibrium mixture 
of the «- End p-methylglucosides is 108°. The product was 
therefore impure, and on the basis of the Zeisel figure the maximum 
amount of methylglucoside in the mixture would be 78 per cent., 
corresponding to an overall yield of about 60 per cent, of recovered 
glucose. The action of alkali on the product indicated the presence 
of ester-like substances. In the second series of experiments, where 
the concentration of sugar was higher, the process of neutralisation 
was shortened, and at this stage there was little possibility of 
decomposition of any of the reaction products. Thirty grams of 
glucose were dissolved in 300 c.c. of acid {d 1*203) and the solution 
was allowed to remain at 15° for twenty hours. Air was then 
drawn through the solution, which had been diluted with an equal 
bulk of water. Thereafter the volume was reduced to 300 c.c. by 
distillation under diminished pressure at 40°. The liquor was next 
neutralised with caustic soda (30 per cent, solution) and afterwards 
evaporated under diminished pressure to a mixture of solid and 
syrup. This was treated with methyl sulphate (110 c.c.) and caustic 
soda (110 grams) in the usual manner and after careful extraction 
and recovery of all the methylated products, followed by further 
repeated methylation by the silver oxide method, a final yield of 
16*2 grams of a dark -coloured, viscous syrup was obtained. Dis- 
tillation of this material gave the following fractions ; 

I. 6*08 grams, b. p. 130 — 133°/9 mm., 1*4440. 

II. 2*71 grams, b. p. 140— 175°/8 mm., 1-4530. 

III. 4*54 grams, b. p. 250 — 26072 mm., 1-4694. 

The first fraction crystallised almost completely, and proved to be 
tetramethyl methylglucoside (Found : OMe — 60*0. Calc., OMe = 
62*0 per cent.). The crystals, after draining on a porous tile, gave 
[a]i> — 15° {e = 1*000), m. p. 37°, the values quoted in the literature 
being — 17° and 39° respectively. Digestion with N jlOO-hjdjco- 
chloric acid did not alter the specific rotation, the absence of any 
y-sugar derivatives being thus indicated. On hydrolysis with 8 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid, ^4*94 grams gave 3-59 grams of crystalline 
tetramethylglucose (yield 72 per cent.) (Found ; OMe = 51*3. 
Calc., OMe = 62*6 per cent.), [aj^ = -f- 81*6° (c = 0-858) in 
ethyl alcohol, the accepted value being 82*3°. The m. p. after one 
recrystallisation from light petroleum was 80°. The amount of 
tetramethyl glucose isolated is thus less than half that usually 
obtained from the same quantity of glucose. 

The highest-boiling fraction consisted of a viscous syrup which 
was brown in colour and slightly acid in reaction, but without 

VOL. cxxni. 6 p 
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action on Fehling’s solution. The analytical figures obtained did 
not correspond closely with those required for any simple substance, 
but were of the order required by a trimethylated derivative of a 
dextrin possessing the formula (Found : C = 53-2; 

H == 8-2 ; OMe = 47. CpHiflOg requires C == 52-9 ; H == 7-8o; 
OMe = 45'6 per cent.). After being washed with alkali, the 
material was neutral in reaction, but the analytical figures were 
not appreciably altered. Hydrolysis was carried out by boiling for 
two hours with 8 per cent, aqueous hydrochloric acid, and the 
product was isolated by exhaustive extraction of the neutralised 
solution with chloroform. It was found to be a stiff syrup which 
reduced Fehling’s solution vigorously. ‘ This showed b. p. 180^ 
200^/10 mm., 1*4611, and [ajp + 82*3° (c = 1*410) in ethyl 
alcohol. The main fraction from the distillation (b. p. 180— 190°/10 
mm.) had a marked action on Fehling’s solution, showed OMe = 41o 
per cent., and therefore appeared to consist largely of a substance 
with the properties and composition of a trimethyl glucose. 

Action of Cmcentrated Hydrochloric Acid on Cellulose. 

Cotton Cellulose . — The experimental procedure was exactly similar 
to that described for glucosej and only the final results need be 
quoted. In one series of experiments, 4 00 grams gave 3*18 grams 
of crystalline material containing methylglucoside (Found ; C = 
42*3 ; H = 7*0 ; OMe = 16*2 per cent, [ajo -f 85° for c = 1-23 in 
water). From the figure.H recorded, the maximum possible yield of 
methylglucoside obtained corresponds to less than 70 per cent, of 
the calculated quantity, and here again the presence of esters was 
indicated. Using the second method, 30 grams of cotton were 
dissolved in 500 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d == 1*205) and the 
solution was maintained at 15° for twenty hours. The yield of 
methylated material finally obtained was 18 grams, which after 
distillation and remethylation of the higher-boiling fractions gave 
finally. 

I. 9*19 grams, b. p. 139°/13 mm., nlf 1*4438, OMe - 60*5%- 
ir. 2*3 grams, b. p. 130°/10 mm,, n]?’ 1*4462, OMe 61%. 

III. M5 grams, b. p. 138°/10 mm., 1*4500, OMe = 58%. 

IV. 1*38 grams, b. p. 175°/4 mm., nlf* 1*4580. 

The total loss during the methylations and distillations was 4 grains. 
The first two fractious crystallised completely and were shown 
be tetramethyl methylglucoside, the yield of this compoun ^ 
being about 70 per cent, of that usually obtainable from 
of glucose corresponding to the cellulose used. As be ore, 
absence of any sugar derivatives of the y-typo was demons ra 
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On hydrolysis of fractions I and II, 4-75 nrams *„<- 
glucose were obtained from 6-5 grams of syrup (yield^S pTr"cenf! 
(Found : OMe = 52 per cent.. [«]„ + 81-,^ Z c ~ 0 In Ttht 

alcohol). -After one recrystallisation from light petroleum thn 

was 80», and a mixed m. p. showed no depressim, ’ P' 
Sspario Cellulose and Xyton.-The esparto ceUulose was treated 
m the same manner as the cotton ceUulose, and in this case 

were ^ded to 25 c.c. of fummg hydrochloric acid {d 1-203) wherT 
T“ dissolved with development of dnrt 

coloured decomposition products. Furfural was detected after an 

rr^Crore^s ^ «« - 

The authors are grateful to Piincipal J.C. Irvine C B E P R S 
at whose supestion work on this topic was commenced;’ for the 
mteiest he h^ shown, and to the Tnistees of the Carnegie Trust 
for generous help received . s x i 
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CCCLXXXni. —Frepamiwn of 2: 3-, 2:5-, atid 3 ; 4 - 
Dinitrotohienes.* 

By Harold James Page and Benjamin Richard Heasman. 

The work de^ribed in this paper was undertaken with the obieot 
preparmg an-ly large quantities of these dinitrotoluenes which 
were for an investigation of the products of nitration of 

toluene, by the method of thermal analysis (see Gibson, Duckham 
and Fairbairn, T.. 1922, 121. 270). For this purpose none of the 

Ber" Im S' 1 A?o ’ Limpricht, 

«‘i’ nr -’ ^letzski and Guitermann, Ben, 1888 21 

and’-m 30. i. 534. See also Brady 

onthe?4.o;mp’ouS 

The first method to be tried was the conversion of nitrotoluidines 

^ ^ circumstance^ 

5p2 
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into dinitrotoluenes, based on Komer and Contardi’s {Aili 
Accad. Lincei, J914, [v], 23 , i, 281) modification of Sandmcyer’s 
method for the transformation of amino- into nitro-componnds, but 
using for the diazotisation the method of Witt (£er,, 1909, 42 , 2953). 

It was found that the ease of formation of the diazonium nitrate 
is no indication of the readiness with which this substance can be 
converted into the nitro-compound, but rather the reverse. Thus 
the diazotisation of dinitroaniline, and of certain dinitrotoluidines 
proceeds quite smoothly and without undue evolution of heat, 
whereas the mononitrotoluidines react with considerable violence, and 
great care is needed in their diazotisatioi^by Witt’s method. On the 
other hand, however, many of the diazonium nitrates produced 
from the dinitroaraines undergo conversion into trinitro- compounds 
with some readiness, whilst those derived from the mononitroamines 
with much greater heat evolution appear to be much more stable, 
and less amenable to conversion into dinitro-compounds. It 
appears probable that when there are already two nitro-groups in 
the ring, the basicity of the diazonium group is so reduced that 
the nitrate produced from it is fairly readily decomposed, but that 
with only one nitro-group already in the ring the basicity of the 
diazonium group is still so great that the nitrate is relatively stable ; 
its decomposition is a matter of some difficulty, and when effected it 
is liable to proceed largely along channels other than the desired one. 

The above method having been found to give poor and uncertain 
yields, the preparation of these dinitrotoluenes by the elimination 
of the amino -groups from the corresponding dinitrotoluidines was 
investigated. This was suggested by the method of preparation 
of 3 : 5-dinitrotoluene from 3 : 5-dinitro-p-toIuidme, used by Cohen 
and McCandlish (T., 1905, 87, 1270). As, however, none of the 
dinitrotoluidines suitable for this purpose, namely, 3 : 4-dmitro-, 
4 : 5-dinitro-, 3 : 6-dinitro-, or 5 : 6-dinitro-o-toluidine, 2 : 5-dinitro-, 
4 : 5-dinitro-, or 5 : fi-dinitro-zn-toluidine, 2 : 5-dinitro- or 2 : 3-di- 
nitro-p-toluidine, was known, it was necessary to study the prepar- 
ation of certain of these compounds. By the nitration of 2-nitro- 
aceto-jJ-toluidide, prepared by the method of Beilstein and Kuhlberg 
{Annaleriy 1870, 155 , 14), a mixture of 2 : 3-dinitro- and 2 : 5-di- 
nitro-aceto-j3-toluididea was obtained in which the 2 : 3-isomeride 
preponderated, and from which it was readily isolated. Thia is 
substantially the method described later by Scott and Robinson 
(T., 1922, 121 , 844). This isomeride, on saponification and elimin- 
ation of the amino-group, gave a good yield of 2 : 3 -dinitrotoluene . 




yNOg (2) 

CeH2Me^NOj(3}A(6) 
\NHAc (4) 


C6H3Me<^Q^^ {3) 
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Yhis was the method finally adopted for the preparation of this 
substance in bulk. The separation of 2 : S-dinitroaceto-p-tolnidide 
{jom the mother-liquors was found to present considerable difficulties. 
As shown in the experimental part of this paper, although the 
authors’ results are mainly in accord with those of Scott and Robin- 
son there is reason to believe that the substance described as 
9 • 5 .dinitroaceto- 7 )-toluidide by these workers was not, in fact, 
this substance, but a mixture of it with the corresponding 2 ; 3-di- 

nitro-compound. 

By saponifying, however, 2 ; 5-dmitro-p-toluidine could be 
obtained in a state of purity by recrystallisation of the mixed 
bases and this, when treated in the same way as the 2 : 3-isomeride, 
was readily converted into 2 : 5-dinitrotoluene; however, since in 
the original nitration the 2 : 5-dinitro-compound was formed in 
relatively small proportions, the method was not suitable for the 
purpose required. 

A simUar method to the above was used in this laboratory by 
Brady and Williams [he., cit.) for the preparation of 3 : 4-dmitro- 
toluene. 

A method of preparation of 2 : S-dinitrotoluene from ^-tolu- 
quinonedioxime based on that described by Olivieri -Tortorici {he. 
ctY.) was found to give unsatisfactory yields. A satisfactory method 
was, however, found in the action of Caro’s acid on either 5-nitroso- 
o-toluidine, prepared by Mehne’s method {Ber., 1888, 21, 729) or 
5-nitro-o-toluidine : 


^r» 


C,UMo< 


NO (-2) 
NO (5) 


CftH5Me<: 


•NHg (2) 
NOg (5) 






tVith regard to the preparation of the latter compound, the method 
)f Lellmann and Wurthner {Ann<ilen, 1885, 228, 240) aa improved 
by Reverdin and Crepieux (J5cr., 1900, 33, 2498) was found to be 
teas satisfactory than that described below (see experimental 
portion). The oxidation of nitrotoluidine with Caro’s acid was also 
applied to the preparation of 3 : 4'dinitrotolucne with satisfactory 
results.* 

This method of preparation of dinitrotoluenos was subsequently 
described by Meisenheimer and H^so 1919, 52, 1161), thus 
confirming the results obtained by the authors. 

* 3 ; 4-Dinitrotoluene was first prt'parod by this method in another laboratory 
this department by Dr. A. Forster, working independently of the authors. 
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Experimental. 

I. Preparaiion 0 / 3 : 4- and 2 : 6-Diniirot6luene8 from (he Corre- 
sponding Nitroaminotoluenes by the Method of WiU-Komer ami 
Coniardi. 

(i) 5-Nitro-o-toluidine. Nitration of Aceto^o-toluidide . — The nitra- 
tion of acetO'O’toluidide by the method of Reverdin and Crepieux 
{loc. cit.) was used in the earliest stages of this investigation for 
the preparation of 5-nitro- and 3-nitro-o-toluidine, with fairly 
satisfactory results, but at a later stage a simpler method was 
worked out. This consisted in the use of 70 X)er cent, nitric acid. 

Twenty grams of aceto-o-toluidide were added in small portions 
to 75 c.c. of 70 per cent, nitric acid {d 1-42), the temperature being 
kept below 20°. The temperature was then carefully raised to 
between 40° and 50° and kept there for three-quarters to one hour. 
The reaction mixture was poured into water and the crude nitration 
product washed and collected. The yield of the dried mixture was 
14 grams. 

This product, consisting of a mixture of 5-nitro- and 3-nitro- 
aceto-o-toluidide, the former in considerable excess, was hydrolysed 
with a mixture of 50 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 100 c.c. 
of water by heating on the water-bath for several hours. On 
cooling and dilution with water, the free bases were deposited as a 
yellow solid, m. p. 123°. This was rccrystallised from alcohol, 
giving fairly pure 5-nitro-o-toluidine, m. p. 133°. This product 
was used without further purification for subsequent work, although 
by a further recrystallisation it could easily be obtained quite pure 
(m. p. 134—134-5°). 

This compound formed the bulk of the product of hydrolysis of 
the acetylamino-com pound. The isomeric S-nitroaceto-o-toluidide 
was present in such small amounts that no attempt was made to 
isolate it from the raother-Uquora. 

(ii) Conversion of o-Nilro-o-ioluidine into 2 : ty-Dt7iilrotoluene.~' 
Twenty- two grams (3*5 mols.) of nitric acid (d 1-5) were cooled 
in ice and 7 grams (1 mol.) of sulphur dioxide passed in; the flask 
was then placed in a freezing mixture of ice and salt, and loj 
grams (1 mol.) of finely powdered 5-iiitro-o-toluidjne were ad 
gradually in very small portions. The reaction was very vio en , 
a flash of light being sometimes produced as the powdered 
was added. After a short time, the mixture was added to abou 
300 c.c. of water containing crushed ice, the clear solution 
diazonium nitrate poured into 2 litres of an ice-cold 
87 grams (3*5 mols.) of copper sulphate and 50 grams (/ 
of sodium nitrite, and the mixture set aside over-nigh . 
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liquid waa then heated until all gas evolution had ceased (about 
one hour), and the brown, friable solid obtained, which contained 
copper? was filtered off, washed, dissolved in 70 per cent, nitric 
acid, and heated on the water-bath until no more nitrous fumes 
were evolved. The liquor was cooled, diluted with an equal volume 
of water, and extracted four times with chloroform. The extract 
was washed thrice with dilute caustic soda solution, which removed 
a large quantity of dark-coloured material, then with water, and 
dried with calcium chloride. On removal of the chloroform, a 
light brown oil remained, which crystallised completely on cooling 
and scratching. This consisted of 5 grams of crude 2 : 5-dinitro- 
toluene. It was purified by recrystallisation, first from hot aqueous 
alcohol, then from 600 c.c. of boiling light petroleum, in which it 
dissolved with the exception of a small amount of tarry matter, 
giving 2-5 grams of pure 2 : 5-dinitrotoluene a.s a white, micro- 
crvstalline powder, m. p. 48 — 49“ (uncorr.). The same method 
can be applied to the preparation of 3 : 4-dinitrotoluene from 
S-nitro-p-toluidine, but in this case the method described later is 
preferable. 

II. Preparation o/ 2 : 5- and 2 : S-Dinifrotoluenes by the Elimination 

of the Amino-group from 2 : 5- aiid 2 : Z-Dinitroacelo-p-ioluidides. 

(i) Nitration of 2-Nitroaeeto-p-toh{dide.—To effect the nitration 
of this compound, prepared as described by Limpricht {Ber,, 1885, 
18, 1401), 100 per cent, nitric acid was used at first, but later it 
was found possible to use nitric acid of density 1-5 without any 
serious effect on the result. There was a tendency for the nitric 
acid on dilution to set up partial hydrolysis, but this could be 
prevented by diluting with a large amount of water, filtering 
rapidly with the aid of the pnmp, and washing thoroughly and as 
rapidly as possible with a large quantity of water. Thirty grams 
of 2-nitroaceto-p-toIuidide were added in small quantities at a 
time to 100 c.c. of fuming nitric acid, the temperature being kept 
below 40°. After half an hour, the mixture was poured rapidly 
with vigorous stirring into a large bulk of water, when a light yellow 
precipitate was formed. The dry material, m. p. 160 — 162°, 
weighed 32 grams. 

(ii) Separation of the Isomeric Dinitroaceto-p-toluidides . — ^The 
preceding product was dissolved in 300 c.c. of hot glacial acetic 
acid and, on cooling, 19-5 grams of a white product, m. p. 172‘5° 
(ancorr.) separated. On further recrystallisation, a compound of 
constant melting point (174° uncorr.) w'as obtained in shining, white 
needles. As shown below, this consists of 2 : 3-dinitroaceto- 
p-toluidide (compare Scott and Robinson, he. cit.). 
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The mother-liquors from the first rOcrystallisation gave a residue 
(10*5 grams), m. p. 130 — 131°. Attempts made later in the hope 
that 2 : 5-dinitroaceto-p-toluidide could be isolated from this 
residue were unsuccessful, as no product of sharp melting point 
could be obtained even after repeated recrystallisations from 
alcohol. 

As already stated (p. 3237), the substance, m. p. 132*5°, which 
Scott and Robinson {he. cit.) describe as 2 : 5-dinitroaceto-p. 
toluidide is considered by the authors to be a mixture of this com. 
pound and the corresponding 2 : 3-dinitro-compound. As noted 
above, attempts to separate the 2 : 5-compound from its isomeride 
by recrystallisation from alcohol were invariably unsuccessful, the 
product being in all cases a mixture of the two isomerides, with a 
melting point {130 — 131°) closely approximating to that given 
by Scott and Robinson for their product. The authors’ product, 
as described below, is converted on hydrolysis into a mixture of 
2 : 5- and 2 : 3-dmitro-p-toluidine, from which the 2 : 5-dinitro- 
amine can be readily obtained by recrystallisation from alcohol 
and benzene. This product (m. p. 189 — 190°), when treated with 
acetic anhydride and a trace of sulphuric acid, gives 2 ; 5-dinitro- 
aceto-p- toluidide, which on recrystallisation from acetic anhydride 
is of undoubted purity and has a constant melting point of 122° 
(uncorr.). 

(iii) Preparaiion of 2 : 3‘DimtrO‘p-toluidine.—’2 : 3-Dinitroaceto- 
p-toluidide (19*5 grams), separated as above, was heated on the 
water- bath with 75 c.c. of sulphuric acid and 150 c.c, of water 
and, on cooling, 14 grams of the dinitrotoluidine separated as a 
golden -yellow, crystalline precipitate. After recrystallisation from 
alcohol, the pure substance was obtained in golden- yellow, rhombic 
prisms, m. p. 124°, 

(iv) Preparation of 2 : 3’I)i7iifrotoluene . — The removal of the 

amino-group was effected in the usual way by diazotising 10 grams 
of 2 : 3-dinitro-p-toIuidine in the presence of absolute alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. The product from this reaction was heated mth 
a little nitric acid (d 1*42) until evolution of nitrous fumes had 
ceased and the mixture was then poured into water. The product, 
weighing 6 grams, was almost colourless and melted at 59*5—60 
(uncorr.), alone or mixed with 2 : 3-dinitrotoluene obtained from 
another source. This value for the melting point is in good agree- 
ment with that found by Sirks (Z. Oes. Spre/i^. iSchies,';slopt-M 
1909), namely, 59*3°. The value quoted earlier by Rozanski (loc- 
cit.) and by Grell (h)C. cif.), namely, 63°, is probably less triiB 
worthy than that of Sirks. . 

(v) Preparation of 2 : 6-Z)im7ro-p-to/uidiwe. — The residue re e 
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to iu (ii) siiboye was hydrolysed as in (iii) and the mixture of amines 
go obtained was i^rystallised from alcohol and then from benzene. 
This gave 2 : 5-diDitro-p-toluidme, m. p. 189 — 190''. 

(vi) Preparation of 2 : ^-Ihnitrotoluene, — This was prepared from 
2 : S-dinitro-p-toluidine in exactly the same way as already de- 
scribed under (iv) for the 2 : 3'Compound. Twenty-five grams of 
the purified amine gave 11 grams of crude 2 : 5-dinitrotoIuene 
which, after steam distillation and recrystallisation from light 
petroleum, melted at 50-2 — 50-5°, alone or mixed with 2 : 5-dinitro- 
toluene obtained from another sonrce. This value agrees with 
that of Sirks {loc. ciL), namely, 50*2''. Earlier values for the melting 
point of this substance are 48^ (Nietzski and Guitermann, loc. dt. ; 
Olivieri'Tortorici, loc. cit.) and 52-5® (Rozanski, loc. ciL; Grell, 
loc. cit). 

III. Preparation of 2 : 5- and 3 : 4-Dinilrotoluenes bt/ Oxidation of 
the Niiroamhio-compounds with Caro's Acid. 

(i) Preparation of 2 : 5'Dinitrotoluene from o-K itro-o-toluidine . — 
Twelve grams of finely powdered ammonium persulphate were 
added in very small quantities to 17 grams of ice-cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid with constant stirring, the mixture was poured on 
to 70 grams of crushed ice, 2*5 grams of finely powdered 5-nitro- 
o-toluidine were added, the mixture was diluted after twelve hours, 
and the precipitated 5-nitro-2-nitrosotoluene collected and washed. 
The moist substance in small portions was dissolved in an excess 
of fuming nitric acid heated on the w^a ter- bath, nitrous fumes 
being evolved. The heating was continued until the acid was no 
longer deeply coloured, when it was poured into an excess of water 
and the precipitated dinitrotoluene, m. p, 48—49'', collected (yield 
14 grams). After recrys tall Isa t ion from alcohol, the substance 
had m. p. SO-S®. 

(ii) Preparation of 3 4:- Dinitrotoluene from Z-2\iiro-^-toluidine . — 
This preparation was carried out in exactly the same fashion as 
that described for 2 : 5-dmitrotoIuene. Nine grams of S-nitro- 
|j-toluidme gave a yield of 7 grams of 3 : 4-dinitrotoluene, m. p. 
59— The product so obtained was practically pure. After 
distillation in steam, its melting point was 59-3 — 59-8'’. This is iu 
good agreement with the value recorded by Sirks {loc. cii.)^ namely, 
SS-S”. ReOstein and Kuhlberg {loc. cit.) record 60“^, and Hausser- 
mann and Grell {loc. cit) 61°. 

(iii) Preparaiion of 2 : b-Dinilroioluene fron\ 5-iY ilroso-o-toluidine. 
•—This preparation differed from the above only in the use of 
5-iutroso-o-toluidine, obtained by Mehne's method (loc. cit), as a 
starting substance instead of fi-nitro-o-toluidine. Ten grams of 

5p* 
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S-nitroso-o-toluidine gave 5-6 grams of crude 2 : 6-dimtTotoIueiie, 
m. p. 47—18°, which was further purified before. 

The thanks of the authors are due to the Director of Artillery, 
War Office, for permission to publish this work. 

Besearch Department, 

Royal Arsenal. Woolwich. [Received, August 30/A, 1923.] 


CCCLXXXIV. — Dihydropentindole and its Derivatives 
Parti. 


By William Henry Perkin, jun., and Sydney Glenn Presto’ 
Plant. 


During the course of our investigations on tetrahydrocarbazol 
and its derivatives (T., 1921, 119, 1825; this vol, p. 676), seven 
novel and unexpected changes have been brought to light, lb 
nature of which, in some cases, is still obscure. 

In particular, the additive compoimds formed when acetyl- an 
benzoyl- tetrahydrocarbazole are treated with nitric acid, discusst 
in the second paper, are of so unusual a kind that it seemed desirab 
to find out whether other substances resembling tetrahydrocarbazo 
in type are capable of undergoing changes of a similar nature. 

Although the conversion of the phenylhydrazone of c^/clohexano: 
into tetrahydrocarbazole (Baeyer, Annalen, 1893, 278, 106) h 
long been known, it seems remarkable that this interesting develo 
ment of the Fischer indole synthesis does not so far appear 
have been generally investigated in the case of cyclic ketou' 
Thus, for example, no experiments are recorded having for th 
object the conversion of c^clopentanone into dihydrope.ntindole (I 
according to the scheme : f 





MeN CH. 
(II.) 


♦ The scheme of nurobcring the carbon atoms in pentindole adopted 
this communication is the following : 


s/X - — CHs 

.1 X 

7 NH CH, 

8 1 ■ U ' 

j Compare, however, the . 

hydrazinodiphenyhnethane (Borache and Kaemtz, > 
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This may be due to the fact that the abnvo j 

place ^th such faciJity as in the formation of ItrfhyZcSatte 
from the phenylhydrazone of cycZohexanone. A seLs of com 
parative exi^nmente has shown, however, that a yield of dihX’ 
pentmdole of as much as 45 per cent, of that theoretically pSfe 
„ay be obtamed when quite dOute sulphuric acid is usL ^“0 
condensmg agent, whereas, when stronger acid or hydroehlorie o^ 
acetic acid is employed, eonsiderable hydrolysis of the hydraLe 
may take plaee and there is a tendency to the formation of M 
tar. It has frequently been observed that the Fischer indole 

phenylhydrazones and it is interesting that this o^perZZ 
.Iso to the d±ydropentmdole synthesis. Experiment has sho^ 
tha the condensation of the methylphenylhydrazone of cJZ 
pentanone to S.^e Ay M^dropentindole (II) proceeds much mom 
Tyt^rdr of cyctopentanone to 

The main intemst attaching to our investigation of the derivatives 
of tetrahydrocarbazole is connected with the remarkable changes 
which take place when the 9-acyl derivatives are treated ^th 
nitric acid, these circumstances, O-acetyltetrahydrocarbazole 
giv^s nse. not only to 5-nitro-9-aeetyItetrahydrocarbazole (HI) 
but also to 9.aeetyl-10 : H-dihydroxyhexahydroLrbazole (IV) 

Ihe most remarkable property of the latter .substance is its 

H, 

l‘'H Ixj 

AcN H., 

(IV.) 



AcM H, 
(III.) 


XX 

X 



NAo'^CH.-CH, 

(V.) 

converted by the action 
tteinterae^f toto the 5-nitro-derivative, but the main product of 
(VI) as R t ** ** ■”*tro-9-benzoyl-10-hydroxyhexahydrocarbazo)e 

LaturateH'^T addition of nitric acid to the 

nsaturated section of the molecule. 

treatmenf^^'^u^®! which this substance undergoes on 

ffliSn rth in the previoL com- 

^te the art- clearly of interest to investig- 

»nd hen, circumstances of nitric acid on acetyl- 

• ihydropentindole. ^-Acetyldihydro'pentindole (VII), 

5 2 
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readily obtained from the parent substance by boiling with acetic 
anhydride, melts at 117° and is converted by nitric acid at 45^" 
the presence of a large excess of acetic acid into a nitro-derivative 

(m. p. 195°), which is probably 4-nitro-8‘acetyldihydropentmdole 
(VIII). 



AcN CH2 AcN CHj 


On the other hand, if the interaction is carried out at a higher 
temperature and in the presence of only a small quantity of acetic 
acid, three substances are produced, (i) the nitro-derivatiTc of 
melting point 195°, (ii) an Isomeric nitro-dcrivative melting at 
154°, and (iii) a substance melting at 187° which is formed by the 
addition of nitric acid to the unsaturated portion of the dihydro- 
pentindole molecule and is evidently \0-niiro-S-aceiyl-^-hydro.fy- 
teirahydropentindole (IX). 

It is evident, therefore, that the action of nitric acid on S-acetyl 
dihydropont indole differs from the action of nitric acid on O acetyl- 
tetrahydrocarhazole and follows a course very similar to that 
observed in the case of the action of nitric acid on 0-henzoyltetra 
hydrocarbazole. 

The investigation of this matter is#l>eing continued in variou 
directions. 

Experimental. 

LHhydropentindclt (I). 

When cyc/opentanone (16 grams) and phenylhydrazine (20 grama 
are mixed, the formation of <?yc/opentanonephenylhydrazon< 
proceeds with the evolution of a considerable amount of heat 
The reaction is completed by warming for a few minutes on the 
steam-bath, when, on cooling, the syrup solidifies. The crude 
product may then be recrystallised from light petroleum (b. p- 
60 — 80°), from which the hydrazone separates in long, colourless 
prisms which melt at 55° and, on keeping, gradually decompose. 

For the preparation of dihydropentindole, it is not 
purify the crude hydrazone. The crude hydrazone is mixe ^ 
water (360 c.c.) and sulphuric acid (20 c.c.) and heated on 
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steam-bath for half an hour with freouenf j . 

HhudnptMinAth separates as a red and aolidlfie^™"® 

a. p,d I. ““ “eTS-t 

from which the substance crystallises, on cooling ’ in i i 
prisms which melt at 108° and gradual] v tm-n colourless 

(Found : C = 84-0; H = 7-1 cS\ Z "n 
H = 7-0 per cent.). The yield is aboul 45 p^nt o7 
theoretically possible, but pure materials mu.st L used ntl!. 
the yield is considerably diminished. ’ 

The pierale separates, when dihydropentindole n a 
picric acid (2-3 grams) are dissolved to hot alcohol to’^T'l. 
needles melting at 160°. ’ ^ 

S-Methyldihydropentindole (ir)._In nrenarint, tu- 
derivative, cyc/opentanone (5 grams) and a.?-methylpheiZ ^ 
(6-5 grams) were mixed, but no vigorous reaction toorlt C 
mixture WM heated on the steam-bath for twenty minu^d^i 
syrupy hydrazone mixed with water (90 c c ) and snlnT ^ 

(IS on.); Iho ol..r beo.mo o.ond! if ‘"5)“™ “•* 

sns'.f' “;'roSr“* 

by warmmg with glacial acetic acid for half an hour on the i ^ 
in. .IcM, p. „d'nidfrii,,™ 

cSdfs r "• *• 

j. ««. IbS”'" "JfT tv on" '“™* 

hydroxL^fo/S^' aqueous-alcoholic pot2s“!^ 
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Action of Nitric Acid on S-Acetyldihydroj)cnt%nddle, 

As explained in the introduction to this paper, the course of thia 
interaction depends on the amount of acetic acid used as a solvent 
and on the temperature. In the first exfwriment, the acetyl 
derivative (4 grams), dissolved in glacial acetic acid (60 c.c.), >ji8 
warmed at 45° and then nitric acid (2 grams of d 1*4), dissolved 
in a little acetic acid, added. The temperature rose to 52° and 
on cooling, a substance crystallising in bright yellow prisms (0-7 
gram) separated. This substance melts at 195° and is prob. 
ably 4-nitro-S-acetyldihydropentindole (VIII) (Found : N ^ 11-4 
C13H12O3N2 requires N = 11*5 per cent.). 

When the nitration was carried out in a much smaller quantity 
of solvent and at a somewhat higher temperature, three products 
separated. 

8-Acetyldihydropentindole (6 grams), dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid (15 c.c.) at 75°, was treated with nitric acid (3 grams of d Id), 
dissolved in acetic acid (3 c.c.), when a vigorous reaction took place 
and the temperature rose to 105°. On cooling, pale yellow prisma 
separated and after some time, usually about two hours, a second 
substance began to crystallise. The solution was rapidly filtered 
at this point and the filtrate left to deposit the second substance. 
The first compound was recrystallised from alcohol, from which it 
separated in almost colourless prisms melting at 187° with decom- 
position. Analysis showed that this substance had been produced 
by the addition of nitric acid to dihydropentindole and it is evi- 
dently lO-nitro~S’acetyl’9-hydroxyteirahydroj>€niindole (IX) (Found: 
C = 69-6; H = 5*5; N = 10-7. C13H14O4N2 requires C = 59-5; 
H = 5-3 ; N = 10*7 per cent.). 

The second derivative, which separated from the acetic acid on 
standing, was recrystallised from alcohol and obtained in long, 
yellow plates melting at 195°. It was shown by a mixed melting 
point determination to be identical with the nitro-8-acetyIdihydro- 
pentindole described above. In some experiments, these two 
substances separated together from the acetic acid solution. It was 
then possible to obtain a fairly good separation by fractional 
crystallisation from alcohol, from which the substance of melting 
point 195° crystallised first, leaving the other in supersaturated 
solution. When the acetic acid mother-liquor of the substance 
of m. p. 195° was kept for some days, another nitro-derivative of 
8-acetyldihydropcntindole separated which crystallised froo 
alcohol in yellow needles melting at 154° (Found: N = 120. 
C13H12O3N2 requires N — 11*5 per cent.). 

Experiments are in progress which it is hoped will establish ® 
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One of U8 (S. G. P. P.) wishes ffratpfnlK. i 
receipt of a grant from the Chemical Society Re^aroh 
has defrayed part of the cost of this investigation. ^ ^ 

The Dysoit Perrins Laboratory 

Oxford. ’ ro • . ^ 

{Received, October 2Zrd, 1923.] 


CCCLXXXV.-i\^*<mftow of v Dichlorobenzene. 

By Haeold James Page and Benjamin Richard Heasman 

The nitration of p-dichiorobenzene Vas first fltnH:»H n t ’ 
fleisch (Ann. Ckim. Phys., 1868 fivl 15 u i. Jung- 

fuming nitric and concentrated sulphuric^acida th^ 

compound first formed was converted into a mononitro- 

oompounds. These he separated 'rtl^v hv^ ’^“^°^ 

ation from alcohol. EngelSt^nd 

1870, 521) isolated two dteitro^chlorobeL^esr! stete'f 

from the nitration product. They showed tl. t?k 

isomeride (m. p. m») was 1 Z.Vm!' o e V ® '""" (“) 

the more soluble (p) isomeride fm n lOI^t ' '“tfobenzene; to 

stitution of 1 :4.^chlZ.2 s-d^nif' ^ ^ 

ericht, 1875, 324) confirmed these resulte^'aL 

points of the oc and P-isomeridcs as 104-9“ and lOlT T 

Considerably later, Morgan (T 1902 81 nfi-n f a 

nitration and found that the ;;,.r h ’ * 

quite readily 8^1 iT u “°"«">^'-o-Mmpound was formed 

S^d nTr?™ r mtroduetion of the 

necessary to ^ • f effected” and that it is 

nec^wry to use a mixture of 1(^15 per cent, oleum and an exce^ 

Itr" H^H-r «irfu^ 

duct so obtained'*^ not attempt to purify the crude nitration pro- 

the two iQ ^nditions as Morgan, found that the separation of 
<iifflcult and”*”!^ fractional crystallisation from alcohol was 
estimated the “^tbod of separation. They 

crude rdtrsH proportions of the two isomerides in the 

of the laS and"” , ^ diamines and separation 

the other IB * -j concluded that the 2 : 6-dinitro> compound and 

As exiSrST T proportion of roughly 7 : 1. 

he authors find that these conclusions are 
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incorrect in so far as it is x)ossible under suitable conditions to obtain 
a good yield (83 per cent.) of dinitration product containing almost 
equal proportions of the two isomerides. These conclusions ai^ 
confirmed by the work of San6 (Inaug, Diss,^ “ Untersuchungen 
fiber Nitrophenole/’ Berlin, 1910), of which the authors vere 
unaware until the completion of their work.* Not long after the 
completion of this work, an investigation on the dinitro-derivatives 
of p-dichlorobenzene was published by Nason (/. Amtt, OAem. Soc 
1918, 40 , 1602). This author nitrated p-dichlorobenzene under the 
conditions used by Rutgers (Inaug. Diss.^ Bale, 1893), involving a 
long nitration in the presence of a large excess of nitric acid, and 
claimed to have shown that all three possible dinitro-componnds 
were produced, the chief product being a hitherto unnoticed substance 
melting at 81“ which she claimed to be 1 ; 4-dichloro-2 : 5-dinitro- 
benzene. This constitution had hitherto been assigned to the 
isomeride melting at 101®, but Nason concluded that the constitu- 
tion of the latter substance was fixed by implication as 1 : 4-didiloro- 
2 ; 3-dinitrobenzene. 

The latter conclusion is supported by the subsequent work of 
Holleman and Hollander (Hec. irai\ cAm., 1920, 39, 435) and 
of Holleman, Hollander, and van Haeften (ibid.^ 1921, 40, 323}, 
who showed that all three possible isomerides are present in the 
nitration product prepared by Jungfleisch’s method (loc. cit.) and 
that the melting point of 1 : 4-dichloro-2 : 3-dinitrobenzene (syn- 
thesised by an alternative method) is 103°, this substance being 
identical with Jungfleisch’s B- isomeride. The assignment by Engel- 
hardt and Latschinoff (loc. cit.) of the constitution of 1 : 4-dichloro- 
2 : 5-dinitrobenzene to this substance was thus erroneous. Holle- 
man and Hollander (loc. cit.) synthesised the isomeride with the 
latter constitution, and found that it had a melting point of 119“. 

. Na^n (loc. cit.) claimed that this isomeride was the chief con- 
stituent of the dinitration product, but as the substance she isolated 
had a melting point of only 81°, HoUeman and Hollanders con- 
clusion that this product was impure w'ould seem to be justified.t 

It would appear from the authors’ results that the great pre* 
ponderanee of the 2 : 6-dinitro-compound in the nitration product, 
observed by all the earlier workers on the subject, is to be explained 
by the relatively drastic conditions employed by these workers in 

• This investigation was carried out during the earlier part of 1917, but 
owing to circumstances it could not be published before. 

t Holleman and Hollander’s conclusion is confirmed by the recent work of 
Macleod, Pfund, and Kilpatrick (J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2260), 
showed that Nason’s product, of melting point 81®, was a molecular compound 
of the 3 : 3- and 2 : 6-d ini tro -compounds. 
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experiments B, C, and D, the proportion of nitric acid was varied- 
they showed that it was necessary to employ 2*6 mols. of nitric 
acid to 1 mol. of mononitro-compound in order to obtain a product 
of high setting point. In experiments E and F, the factors of time 
and temperature were varied within the widest possible limits • 
the results throw considerable light on the course of the reaction* 
If the temperature coefficient of the nitration were marked]? 
less than that of the secondary reaction, experiment E, which 
a protracted one at a low temperature, should have given the better 
Fig. 2. 

Content of Nitric and Nitroiti Acids in the Nitrating Acid at Various Times 
during the Nitration. 



result. On the other hand, if the nitration were more accelerated 
than the other reaction by increase of temperature, experiment F, 
which was of short duration and in which the temperature was very 
rapidly raised, should have given the better result. It will be seen 
that the product from experiment F was of much higher setting 
point. The contrast between these two experiments is strikingly 
shown in Fig. 1, where the alterations in the setting point of the 
product are plotted against time for experiments E and L {the 
latter a still better example of a nitration under the same conditions 
of those of F). The remaining experiments G to L were devoted to 
a more detailed study of the effect of slight variationfl in the con* 
ditions from those used in experiment F, and the method finftHy 
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adopted was based on the results of these experiments. In experi- 
ment H, samples of acid were taken at the end of stages IB, 2A, 
and 2B, and Fig. 2 shows the rate of consumption of nitric acid and 
of production of nitrous acid as determined by the analyses of these 
samples. It was thought that under the improved conditions of 
experiment F as compared with experiment C it might etill be 
possible to obtain a product of good setting point with less than 
2'6 mols, of nitric acid, but it is seen from experiment K that this 
was not the case ; although only 2 mols. of nitric acid were used 
at the outset, it was found necessary to add a further 0-5 mol. of 
nitric acid at the end of stage 11 in order to bring up the setting 
point. 

It may be pointed out that as an indication of the degree of 
completeness of the nitration the percentage yield is of little value 
taken by itself, for the increase in weight caused by the further 
nitration of a partly nitrated product may be equalled or even 
exceeded by the loss due to simultaneous oxidation. This is illus- 
trated by a comparison of experiments B and L, where the per- 
centage yields are almost identical whereas the setting poihts differ 
by almost 20°. 

With regard to the composition of the crude nitration product, 
the authors obtained by the method of separation described below 
only the 2 ; 6- and 2 : 3-isomerides in a state of purity, and since the 
quantities of these obtained accounted for almost the whole of the 
product, the quantity if any of the 2 : o-Lsomcride produced by the 
authors* method of nitration must have been very small. 

Of the three possible isomerides only one, namely, the 2 : 6- 
dinitro'compound, has a labile chlorine atom. The amount of this 
constituent can accordingly be estimated by treatment of the crude 
nitration product with alcoholic ammonia in the cold for one or two 
days and titration of the ammonium chloride produced. An estim- 
ation by this method gave a value of 41 5 for the percentage of the 
2 : 6-dinitro-compoimd. 

Another method of 8 tud 3 dng the composition of the mixture is 
by thermal analysis. The fusion curve of a binary mixture of the 
pure 2 : 3- and 2 : 6-dinitro-compounds constructed from the data 
in Table I is of the usual shape. The eutectic mixture contains 

Table I, 

Freezing PoinU of Mixtures of 2 *. ^-Dinitro- and 2 : 3-ZH‘nt/ro- 
T^’dichlorobenzene. 

2 : 8-l)itufcro.cojijpouiid % • • 0 20 30 35 40 41 45 

J P 101*2° 86-5^ 79*5° 75-5° 71-7° 73 0° 76-5° 

2 j 6-Dinitro-compound % . . 60 60 70 80 90 100 

f** P 80 0* 87*6° 93 0° 98*5° 103 0° 106*0° 
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40 per cent, of 2 : 6-dmitro-p-dichlorobenzene and freezes at 7^6^ 
As the top setting point of the crude nitration product, 69-5°, h 
only slightly inferior to the freezing point of the eutectic mixture, 
and as the percentage of the 2 : 6-dinitro-conipound in the nitration 
mixture as determined by the method described above, namely, 
41-5 per cent., is only slightly higher than that of the same com* 
pound in the eutectic, it would' appear probable that the percentage 
of substances other than the 2 : 3- and 2 : 6-dinitro-compounds in the 
mixture is small. 

The agreement between the authors’ figure for the amount of 
2 : 6-isomeride and that found by San6 {loc, cit)y namely 48-6 per 
cent., is tolerably satisfactory when it is remembered that Sane’s 
method, which was to weigh the crude product of the action of 
aniline on the nitration product, would probably be liable to give 
high results. 

Experimental. 

1. Nitration of -p-Dichlorobenzene. 1 : 4:-Dichloro-2~nitrobenzene.-- 
In conformity with the results of earlier investigators, no difficulty 
was experienced in effecting this nitration. Nitrating acid of the 
following composition : H2SO4 58, HNO3 36, H2O 6 per cent, was 
used. To a quantity of this acid containing only a slight excess of 
nitric acid beyond that theoretically required, p<dichlorobenzene 
was added gradually, the whole being stirred continuously; the 
rate of addition was so regulated that the temperature did not exceed 
70®. When the whole of the charge had been added, the mixture 
was heated at 100° for fifteen to thirty minutes. The nitration 
product was then separated and adhering acid removed by passing 
steam into the molten substance, beneath water. The crude, 
washed product so obtained had a setting point of 52® and was 
practically pure 1 ; 4-dichloro- 2-nitrobenzene (the melting point 
of the pure substance is 54*5®). 

2. Experiments on the Nitration of 1 : 4:‘Dichloro-2-nitr6be7izene.^ 
Twelve separate nitrations of this substance were carried out in 
which the influence of composition of nitrating acid and of the time 
and temperature of the nitration w’ere studied. Particulars of the 
experiment are shown in Table II. The crude mononitro-compound 
obtained as above was used throughout ; the nitrations were all 
carried out in a small iron nitrating pot with a working capacity 
of li litres, provided with mechanical stirring and jacketed so that it 
could be heated with high-pressure steam or cooled with water. Tie 
results of these experiments have been discussed on pp. 3249 3251. 

3. Method finally adopted for the Nitration of 1 : 4i-DichlQr0'2- 

nitrobenzene, — Nineteen hundred grams of nitrating acid of the 
foUowing composition : 78*5, HNO3 16-7, 51 per cent. 



Table II. 

Nitraiio^^ of Mononitro-^-dichlorohenzene, 
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(obtained by mixing 96 per cent, sulphuric acid and 90 per cent, 
nitric acid in the proportions of 2,400 c.c. to 665 o.o,) were placed 
in the nitrating pot and heated at 60®. Four hundred grams of 
crude 1 : 4-dichloro-2-nitrobenzene were added gradually in the 
course of twenty minutes, with constant stirring, the temperature 
being kept below 75° by water cooling. The mixture was then 
heat^ at 75 — 85° for forty minutes, after which the temperature 
was raised to 120° in fifteen minutes and this temperature main, 
tained for a further eighty minutes. A sample of the crude, washed 
product showed a setting point of 65°. The temperature was allowed 
to fall to 80°, after which 275 c.c. of water were slowly run in with 
stirring as before, the temperature being allowed to rise to 90^ 
The mixture was allowed to settle and the molten nitration product 
separated and washed by covering it with boiling water and blowing 
steam through it until the wash waters were no longer acid. It 
was then allowed to solidify, and the solid cake wiped dry from 
adhering moisture and dried in the molten state at 100° for a few 
hours. The setting point of the product was 69-5° and the yield 
was 83 per cent, of the theoretical. 

4. Descri'pii(yn of the Crude l^itrution Product . — The product 
obtained as above is a practically white solid of very hard con- 
sistency. The vapours produced by the molten substance are 
extremely irritating to the eyes, nose, and throat. An irritating 
rash is liable to develop if the solid substance or its solution or 
vapour come into contact with the skin. The density of the fused 
soUd is 1*72. When the fused substance is slowly cooled, the 
liquid clouds at 69*6° and finally gives a setting point of 69 - 5 °. 

5. Separation and Purif cation of 1 : 3-7>tcA/ofO-2 ; ^-diniiro- 
benzene and 1 : 4-Z)tcA/oro-2 : Z-dinitre^enzene . — The separation and 
isolation in a state of purity of the two isomeric dinitro-compounds 
at first presented some difficulties. As already noted by Hartley 
and Cohen (/oc. Ci7.), the difierence in the solubilities of the two 
isomerides in alcohol was so small that their separation by frac- 
tional crystallisation from this solvent was a very tedious and 
protracted operation, A method whereby the separation could be 
rapidly and conveniently effected w'as found in the fractional pre- 
cipitation of the two isomerides from their benzene solution by 
means of light petroleum. The crude nitration product was dis- 
solved in benzene to form a concentrated solution. Sufficient lighj 
petroleum was added to precipitate about half of the dissolve 
substance, which was filtered off. The material in the mother- 
liquor was recovered. Each of the two fractions was then separately 
dissolved in benzene and precipitated with light petroleum ^ ^ 
The mother-liquor from the treatment of the less soluble rac lo 
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was erai^raW and the residue added to the precipitate from the 
treatment of the more soluble portion. This process was continued 
two or thr^ tunes until the products consisted of a less soluble and 
■ a more soluble fraction, the melting points of each of which were 
over 95 , together with a small quantity of residues in the mother- 
hquors. Th^ two fractions were then separately recrystallised 
from carbon tetracyonde. The purified product obtained from the 

less soluble fraction haxl a constant melting point of 105 106° and 

was thus 1 : 4.dicmoro-2 : 6-dinitrobenzene, whilst similar recrystal- 
hsation of the other fraction readily gave a product with a coiitant 
melting point of 101-102° These values are in good agreement 
with those found by Engelhardt and Latschinoff (loc cit ) Hartley 
and Cohen (loc. cit.), and Holleman and HoUander (loc cit ) Them 
pure substoces were isolated in practically equal quantities and the 
amount of material remaining in the mother-liquors after as much 
as possible of the two isomerides had been separated in a state of 
purity was very small. This residual material was not speciaUy 
exammed for the presence of 1 : 4-dichloro-2 - 5-dinitrobenzene but 
if this substance were present it must have been in considerably 
smaller quantity than the other isomerides. It may also bo noted 
that the 2 : 6-isomeride is more volatile than the 2 : 3- and that if 
the crude substance is kept in the molten condition for long the 
l^s of the 2 : 6-isomeiide is sufficient to bring about appreciable 
chMges m the composition and the setting point of the mixture 
This had particularly to be borne in mind in the experiments from 
the results of which the fusion curve was constructed. 

Summary, 

The authors have studied the nitration of p-dichlorobcnzene and 
have shown that when the nitration is conducted in two stages the 
1 : 4.dichloro--2.nitrobenzene first produced can after separation be 
quite read^y further nitrated to give a mixture consisting almost 
en ire y o 2.6- and 2 : S-dinitro-l : 4-dichlorobenzenes in about 
equal proportions. 

A convenient method for the isolation of these two isomerides 
in a state of purity is described. 

In conclusion, the authors wish to express their thanks to the 
^ctor of Artillery for permission to publish this work. 

Reseahch Depahtment, 

Royal Absenal, Woolwich. 


[Heceived, August 30^^, 1923.] 
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CCCLXXXVL— of Sulphurk 
Acid over Concentrated Aqueous Solutions of 
Acid at High Temperatures. 

By John Smeath Thomas and Alexandeb George Ramsay. 

AIeasurements of the total vapour pressures of solutions of sui. 
phuric acid have been made by many workers, Regnault {Ann, 
Chim. Pkys., 1845, [iii], 15 , 179) determined the vapour pressures 
of acids ranging in concentration from 24 to 84 per cent, over the 
temperature range 5 — 35°. This work was extended to more 
dilute acids by Helmholtz [WM. Awn., 1886, 27 , 532), whose measure- 
ments extended over the temperature range 0 — 50°. Further 
determinations were made by Sorel {Z. angew. Chem,, 1889, 2, 272) 
for temperatures up to 95°, and by Dieterici {Wied. Ann., 1891, 42, 
513 ; 1893, 50 , 47 ; 1897, 62 , 616) at 0° for acids of widely different 
concentrations. 

All these measurements were carried out at temperatures below 
100°, and in no case did the concentration of the acid exceed 84 per 
cent. The vapour pressure measured was the total vapour pressure, 
the authors assuming that the vapour phase consisted of water only. 
The work of the present authors shows this assumption to have been 
substantially justified. Even with the delicate methods of measure- 
ment employed by them no vapour pressure due to the acid could be 
detected under these conditions. 

The same assumption was made, however, by Briggs (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1903, 22, 1275) and by Burt (T., 1904, 90. 1339) in their 
measurements of the vapour pressures of more concentrated solu- 
tions of sulphuric acid at higher temperatures. Acids of con- 
centrations up to 95 per cent, were examined, the highest temperature 
at w^hich determinations were made being 235°. Bifrt does point 
out, it is true, that at the higher temperatures, and especially in 
the* case of very concentrated solutions, the acid itself may exert 
an appreciable vapour pressure ; nevertheless, in his calculations, the 
vapour is assumed to consist of water only. 

The question of the loss of acid which occurs during the con- 
centration of sulphuric acid has been investigated by Webster and 
MacDonald (“ Manufacture of Acids and Alkalis,” Lunge and 
Gumming, vol. I, p, 212). They state that “when precautions 
were t^en to prevent acid being carried over mechanically, sulphuric 
acid could be distilled so that there was no sulphuric acid in the 
dsBtiliate from even 90 per cent, acid ; only after the concentration 
of the liquid being distilled exceeded 96 per cent, did that of t e 
distillate exceed 5 per cent.” 
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The experiments in this paper do not support this conclusion. 
That concentrated sulphuric acid exerts an appreciable acid partial 
pressure even at the ordinary temperature is proved by the fact 
that filter-paper when kept for several months over concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a desiccator becomes charred. In the present 
communication, it is shown that in the case of solutions of sulphuric 
acid in which the acid concentration exceeds 85 per cent., the 
partial pressure of the acid is measurable at temperatures above 
200®. No information is available regarding the magnitude of this 
pressure and therefore this investigation was undertaken with the 
primary object of obtaining accurate data concerning the acid 
partial pressures of concentrated solutions of sulphuric acid at high 
temperatures. This question has considerable interest from the 
theoretical point of view, and it is hoped that the results obtained 
may also be of value to those engaged in the sulphuric acid industry. 

As the result of preliminary experiments made with the object 
of ascertaining the most suitable means by which the small acid 
vapour pressures involved could be measured, it was decided to 
employ the d3mamical method of aspirating a known volume of air 
through so large a volume of acid that the change of concentration 
produced by the removal of vapour could be neglected, the acid 
being kept throughout the determination at constant temperature. 
The acid carried over was then estimated by a method presently 
to be described, and from the data thus obtained the partial pressure 
of the acid was calculated, the formula of Foote and Scholes (J. 
Awicr. Chsm. Soc.^ 1911, 33, 1309) being used for this purpose i 

where = 22-4IF/AI, is the volume occupied by the sulphuric 
acid vapour alone, W being the weight of acid in the volume of air 
employed, and M its molecular weight, whilst the volume of 
air used, reduced to N ,T.P., is given by the expression 

= 273i’(pi - P2)/760(r + 0. 

in which v is the unreduced volume of air and the barometric 
pre^ure, being the vapour tension of the water over which the 
air is collected and measured. 

This method of determining vapour pressures has been employed 
f>y numerous workers. Linebarger {J. Amer. Chem. Noc., ]895, 17, 
615) used it and also subjected it to a critical examination. He 
concluded that the method could be applied to mixtures of liquids 
^th quite satisfactory results. The method was also employed 
by Jones, Lapworth, and Lingford (T., 1913, 103, 252) in their 
investigation of the influence of water on the partial pressurej? of 
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hydrogen chloride above its alcoholic solutions, and Tammann 
(Wied. Ann., 1888, 33, 322), Abegg and Riesenfeld (Z. phpij^ 
Chem., 1902, 40 , 84), Foote and Scholes (he. cit.), R. Thomas 
(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41 , 33), and many others have used it 
with excellent results. 

The method has, however, been severely criticised, notably by 
Carveth and Fowler (J. Physical Chem., 1904, 8, 313), but Permaii 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1904, 72 , 72 ; J. Physical Chem., 1905, 9, 
in a careful investigation of the subject, satisfactorily met the 
various objections raised by them, and there appears to be no doubt 
that, provided proper precautions are taken, this method is capable 
of yielding sufficiently accurate results. 

Experimental. 

The apparatus employed is depicted in Fig. 1. A current of 
air from the aspirator. A, ^vas dried and freed from carbon dioxide 


Fig. 1. 



by passing it first over calcium chloride contained in the tow, 
B, then through the tube, C, which was about 30 inches long and 
contained soda-lime, whilst finally it was bubbled through concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in the wash- bottle, D. The dry air was then 
passed through sulphuric acid of the concentration under investi- 
gation contained in the saturators, E and F, which w^erc completely 
immersed in the thermostat. The saturators were of the type 
devised by Gahl (Z. physihal. Chem., 1900, 33, 178). The purified 
air entered the vessel by the small pear-shaped bulb, into which 
acid could also flow through a number of holes with which its walls 
were pierced. It then passed up the spiral tube in a scries of bubbles, 
acid being carried with it. In this way, close contact between air 
and liquid was maintained for a considerable time, so that the former 
became saturated with the vapour while the acid was kept of 
concentration throughout. Preliminary experiments showed that 
saturation of the air with vapour could be obtained when the rate 
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of flow of the air was aa great aa 1 litre per hour; in the actual 
measurements this rate never exceeded 0-5 litre per hour 

Glass tubes terminating in capillaries were sealed to the bottoms 
of the saturators and by means of these the vessels were charged 
with acid, and samples were from time to time withdrawn for 
analysis. It was found impracticable to use gk.ss taps on account 
of the high temperature, which caused the taps to stick. Two 
saturators were used, each containing about 120 c.c. of acid. The 
contents were analysed before and after each experiment. In 
some cases, the strength of the acid in the first vessel was found 
to diminish slightly, but no variation in the concentration of the 
acid could be detected in the second vessel. 

In order to prevent acid from being carried over with the air 
in the form of mist, the air was passed through a tube, Q, packed 
with glass wool, before being led through the water in wh’ich’the acid 
vapour was absorbed and estimated. To guard against the possi- 
bility of adsorption of acid on the glass wool, the first litre cd air 
passed through the saturators was rejected. This was found to 
allow sufficient time for the vapour to come into equilibrium with 
the glass-wool. The acid which collected in this tube was removed 
after each experiment by heating the tube strongly; this was 
necessary because this acid was, in general, different in concentration 
from the acid in the saturators. 

The removal of the acid vapour from the air waa effected by passing 
the latter through conductivity water contained in a vessel, H 
similar to the saturators already described. The tube leading from 
the vessels m the thermostat to this absorbing vessel was heated 
electrically in order that premature deposition of the acid as the 
air cooled should not occur. One such vessel containing about 
100 c.c. of water was found to be sufficient for the complete removal 
of the acid. After the acid vapour had been absorbed, the air was 
collected by displacement of water in a vcs-sel, J, the volume of 
which had previously been accurately determined. In this way, 
the volume of air passed through the saturators was found. 

The temperatures at which measurements of the partial pressure 
^re required ranged from 140° to 260°, and therefore a thermostat 
had to be coimtructed large enough to contain the saturators and 
capable of maintaining any desired constant temperature within the 
range mentioned. In the earlier experiments, an electrically heated 
oil-bath was used. This sufficed for the maintenance of tempera- 
atures up to 220°, but it was ultimately discarded for several reasons, 
in the first place, it was desirable that determinations should be made 
at higher temperatures. Then it was found difficult to keep the 

mperature constant, as, probably on account of partial “ crack- 
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ing of the oil used in the temperature regulator, tins instrument 
was quite untrustworthy. Moreover, occasional breakages were 
unavoidable, and much loss and delay resulted when such breakages 
occurred and heated oil became mixed with the hot concentrat{d 
acid. 

It thus became necessary to construct a thermostat of a different 
type, and, finally, an electrically heated air-bath was decided upon 
This consisted of an inner copper vessel, 22 inches long, I 5 inches 
high, and 15 inches deep, enclosed in a shell of asbestos slate. The 
space separating the inner and outer vessels, about 2 inches in depth 
was packed with asbestos wool, and this insulating material was 
also packed between the w’alls of the double- walled doors with which 
the front of the oven was closed. 

The inner shell of the thermostat was covered with asbestos 
paper, on which four separate and complete circuits of nichrome 
wire were wound. Any or all of these circuits could be used 
according to the temperature desired, so that when lower temper- 
atures were required a much smaller external resistance was sufficient 
to regulate the current strength and power was thus economised. 
This method of winding was preferable to winding in separate 
sections in series, since unequal heating was avoided. Each of the 
four circuits carried a current of 3 amperes when connected with the 
mains at 230 volts, and any desired temperature up to 350° could be 
obtained. At the outset the temperature was regulated by means 
of a mercury regulator, but this was found to be unnecessary. The 
current was found to be sufficiently steady to allow of the regulator 
being removed, and once thermal equilibrium was established, 
usually in the course of two or three hours, the temperature variation 
never exceeded ± 0-25°. 

At each end of the bath, holes were made through which the 
tubes connecting the vessels inside the bath with the rest of the 
apparatus passed, whilst in the top two similar holes were provided 
to carry, thermometers. The interior of the thermostat was easily 
accessible, so that repairs and replacements could be quickly effected. 
The loss of heat was surprisingly small ; in the course of experiments 
at the highest temperatures employed, the temperature of the outer 
walls did not rise above 50°. This thermostat gave every satis- 
faction and it was used in the majority of the measurements recorded 
in this communication. 

In order to estimate the amount of sulphuric acid vapour removed 
by the air, the acid was absorbed, as has already been mentioned, 
in carefully purified wRter, the specific conductivity of which was 
never greater than 0*000003 mho and therefore, except in the case 
of the most dilute solutions, could safely be neglected. The result- 
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ing acid solution was washed into a measuring flask and made up to 
a known volume, usually 250 c.c. 

The concentration of the acid in these solutions was far too small 
be estimated by the usual methods. The turbidity produced 
by the addition of barium chloride could only be seen in long column 
of the liquid. The specific conductivity of these very dilute solu- 
tions was therefore determined. The cell employed, which was 
immersed in a thermostat at 25” 0-25®, was of well-seasoned 

glass, and the electrodes, circular in shape and 1 cm. apart, were 
slightly coated with platinum black. ITie cell constant was found 
to vary to a small extent, probably because of some slight dis- 
turbance of the electrodes, and therefore it w^as determined at 
frequent intervals. The null point was obtained by the use of a 
bigLresistance telephone and the apparatus was found to be sensi- 
tive to 0*5 mm. on the bridge. 

Fortunately, in the case of sulphuric acid, the relationship between 
the specific conductivity and the concentration is known with great 
accuracy. Whetham {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1905, 76, [A], 580) has deter- 
mined the specific conductivities of sulphuric acid solutions for 
concentrations lying between 0-0018A^ and 0-000024A" with extreme 
accuracy and values of this constant for solutions the normality 
of which lay between 0-01 and 0-002 were taken from the Smith- 
sonian Tables (1920, p. 346). In both cases, the values given refer 
to a temperature of 18®. They were corrected for 25°, the temper- 
ature coefficient being 0-0125 for concentrations dowm O-OIA’ and 
0-0159 in the case of more dilute solutions. 

From these data a graph w^as constructed, and from this the 
concentration corresponding to the observed specific conductivity 
was read. In the case of the most dilute solutions the conductivity 
of the water was subtracted from the observed conductivity of the 
solution. 

This method of estimation is naturally of no value if reduction 
of the acid takes place either by traces of organic matter or from 
any other cause and determinations in w hich any trace of charring 
was observed were invariably rejected. In addition, after the 
conductivity had been .determined, sulphur dioxide and other 
volatile substances were expelled from the liquid by boiling and the 
conductivity was then re-determined. As a rule, a slight increase 
in the conductivity was observed ; if, on the other hand, it was found 
to decrease, indicating that slight reduction of the acid had occurred, 
the experiment was rejected. 

The sulphuric acid used in the investigation was the purest 
redistilled acid obtainable. It was free from compounds of 
nitrogen, and was found to contain 97-58 per cent, of H2SO4. Acids 
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of lower concentration were prepared from it by diluting it 
distilled water, whilst more concentrated acids were prepared byth 
addition to it of sulphur trioxide, prepared by the distillation of 
fuming sulphuric acid. The sulphur trioxide was prepared separ 
ately and added to the concentrated acid, instead of distilling it 
directly into the acid, because, when the latter course was foUowed 
traces of sulphur dioxide were formed which dissolved in the acij 
and thus vitiated the results subsequently obtained. 

The concentrations of the acid solutions were estimated gravi 
metrically in the usual way. It was found impossible to obtain 
consistent results by volumetric methods, but a constant check vag 
kept on the analyses by means of the specific gravity balance. 

The Variation of the Acid Partial Pressure with the Temperaimt 

The concentrations of the acids investigated lay between 86-76 
per cent, of H2SO4 and 99*62 per cent, of H2SO4, The partial 
pressures observed are collected in Table I. 

In the case of the more dilute acids, measxirements could only 
be made over a small range of temperature, for, in the first place 
they have comparatively low boiling points, whilst, at temperatures 
below 200°, the acid partial pressures were so small that they could 
not be determined with accuracy. 


Table I. 


Series A. 

Series B. 

Series C. 

Series D 

86-76% HjSO^, 

91-43% H.SO., 

97-58'’ 

'0 HjSO,. 

99-62% 

H,S0.. 

d 1-7 

920. 

d 1- 

8520. 

d 1 

■8424. 

d 1-8391. 


Press. 


Press. 





Temp, (ram, of Hg.). Temp. ( 

min. of Hg.). Temp. Press, 

Temp. 

Press. 

182“ 

— 

160“ 

— 

140“ 

0*226 

140“ 

0-325 

202 

— 

182 

0-130 

160 

0-402 

160 

0-444 

210 

0178 

215 

0-331 

178 

0-480 

180 

0-912 

216 

0314 

232 

1-37 

190 

1-505 

190 

2-49 

218 

0-325 

245 

3-02 

200 

2-668 

200 

:i-57 

-225 

0-553 

252 

6-38 

214 

4-120 

218 

6-65 





220 

5-608 

231 

9-69 





232 

6-789 

250 

19-80 





252 

14-95 

259 

29-12 





261 

22-38 

— 

__ 


On plotting the observed partial pressures against temperature 
the curves reproduced in Fig. 2 were obtained. In these curves 
three different pressure scales have been employed, so that the] 
are not directly comparable. The scales have been indicated o[ 
4;he diagram. This procedure necessary on account of the Ion 
axSy nartial pressures of the dilute acids. In the construction ol 
the cur\’’es relating to the two most concentrated acids investigated, 
the same" pj'essure scale has been used and the similarity of tht 
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curves to one another is readily seen. In every case th. i *• 
between the partial pressure and the temperaW ia ^ ftion 
jat low temperatures, but with increasin/temneraf 
l^fe of increase of the partial pressure, alfo becomes Zht! ’ 

: Various empirical expressions have been 

relationship between the temperature and thn 

^ «. 01 liquid n.!,-.™, * 


Fig. 2. 



’“nd by takin„ f values of which can be 

■^eandSu u ^ ^ from the 

This equation * s'm'dtaneous equations thus obtained, 
wd an7 folio • to the curves shown in Fig. 3 , the 

neglected'^^Th*^™* T ”8^t-hand side of the explosion 
'ove are as follows • obtained in the manner described 
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99*62% H 2 SO 4 : a = - 6*3258, p = 0*0145. 

97-58% HoSO.: a - - 7-1161, p = 0-0158. 

91-43% HoSO. : a -= - 15-8923, p = 0-0317. 

86*76% H 2 SO 4 : « = - 16*4089, p = 0*0324. 

Using these values for a and p, the partial pressures of sulphuric 
acid in solutions of the concentrations under investigation were 
calculated for a series of temperatures from 160° to 260°. The 
results obtained are shown in Table II, the experimental values 
taken from the smoothed curves being also given. 

In general, the agreement between the observed and the calculated 
values for the acid partial pressures is fairly good, but at temper, 
atures considerably different from those used in calculating the 
constants the difference between the observed and the calculated 
pressure becomes steadily greater. This is particularly noticeable 
in the case of the more concentrated solutions at low temperatures. 


Table II. 



86-76% 

H,S 04 . 

91-43% 

H,S 04 . 

97-58% 

HjSO^. 

99-62% 

H,S0, 

(Abs.). 

p{ob8.).j 

0 (calc. ). 

p (oba.). ; 

p (calc.). 

p (obs.). j 

D (calc.). 

p (obs.). 

P (calc,). 

433'* 

0*000 

0-0043 

O-Ol 

0-0067 

0-40 

0-56 

0*70 

0-92 

443 

0*01 

0-0092 

0-02 

0-0140 

0-65 

0-79 

1-00 

1-29 

453 

0-02 

0-0193 

0-03 

0-029 

1-05 

M4 

1-50 

1-80 

463 

0-035 

0-048 

0-065 

0-06 

1-60 

1-65 

2-35 

2-51 

473 

0-08 

0-086 

0-125 

0-12 

2-45 

2-37 

3-50 

3-52 

4S3 

0-185 

0-182 

0-25 

0-26 

3-55 

3 41 

4-90 

4-92 

493 

0-39 

0-385 

0-50 

0-54 

4-95 

4-91 

6-85 

6-85 

493 

0-55 

0-56 

0-75 

0-78 

5-05 

5-89 

8-10 

8-11 

503 





1-10 

1-12 

7-00 

7-07 

9-55 

9-64 

513 




2-35 

2-32 

9-95 

10-17 

13-40 

13-47 

523 





4-85 

4-82 

14-00 

14-65 

19-00 

18-80 

528 





7-10 

6-95 

16-65 

17-36 

22-25 

22-14 

533 

— 

— 



20-00 

21-11 

26-20 

25-72 


The variation of the vapour pressure with the temperature is 
also given by Rankine’s formula, 

log p = a - iS/r - 7/72 . . . etc.. 

where, as before, a, p, and y are constants. In this expression the 
third term may generally be neglected, and only the first two terms 
have been considered here. The applicability of the formula is 
readily tested by plotting log p against \j2\ The resulting graph 
should be a straight line. 

The log p, 1/T curves reproduced in Fig. 3 show quite clearly 
that, for the concentrations investigated, Rankine’s equation d(^ 
represent the relationship between the acid partial pressure and t e 
temperature with fair accuracy over a considerable range of temper 
ature. The constants a and p were calculated in the same way as 
before, the following values being obtained ; 
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99-62% H 2 SO 4 ; 7'8315, ^ = 3595 

97-58% H 22 O 4 : 8-5993, (3 = 3899 

91-43% H 2 SO 4 : a - 15-3259, f3 = 8183 

86-76% H 2 SO 4 : a = 17-7644, (3 = 8962] 

Little importance can be attached to the curve for the 86-76 per 
3 ent. acid or to the lower portion of that relating to 91-43 per cent 
HiSOi ; the pressures involved are so small that very large relative 
jrrors may be introduced in reading them from the temperature- 
irapour pressure curves. The pronounced deviation from the 


Fio. 3. 



1/r. 


straight line in the case of the two more concentrated solutions at 
high temperature is, however, of interest. Rankine's equation, 
being an approximate form of the Clapeyron equation, should be 
generally valid and an explanation must he sought for the deviation 
under discussion. Such a deviation would be produced if, at high 
emperatures, heat were absorbed by some process other than 
vaporisation, as, for example, dissociation of the acid, as a result 
)f which the equilibrium 

H2SO4 zrSOg -h HjjO 

established in the vapour. 

Assuming this to be the case, the degree of dissociation may be 
calculated. Thus, the observed partial pressure (ph.so* + PsoJ 
VOL. cxxui* 5 0 
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of 99-62 per cent, acid at 240"^ is 13*4 mm. The partial pressure 
calculate by means of Rankine’s formula is, however, only 12*8 mm 
whence the degree of dissociation is 0-045. At 260°, this increases 
to 0-09, whilst at 230° it would appear that no measurable dissoci 
ation occurs. 

The Variation of the Acid Partial Pressure mth the Conceniraiiwi 
The vapour pressure-concentration isothermals are shown in 
Fig. 4. The increase of vapour pressure with increasing concern 
tration is small in the case of solutions containing less than 92 per 
cent, of H 2 SO 4 , and the relationship appears to be approximately 
linear. In the neighbourhood of the concentration mentioned 


A Fig. 4. 



however, the curve undergoes a marked change of direction and the 
acid partial pressure then increases much more rapidly. 

Of* the various formulae which have been proposed to express 
the relationship between the composition of a liquid mixture and 
the partial pressures of its constituents, the best known is that of 
Duhem and Margules, 

== A 

d log 3/ d log (1— ' 

where and are the partial pressures of the vapours and M 
and (1 — 3f) represent their molecular fractional concentrations 
in the liquid phase. 

Unfortunately, neither this expression nor that of Zawidzki 
(Z. physikcd. Chem., 1900, 35, 129) can be applied to the case under 
discussion, because the partial pressiures of the water vapour have 
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not yet been determined. The measurementa of Briggs and of 
Burt {loc, cit) give values foi- two concentrations only at the required 
temperatui'es and these two points are insufficient for the slopes 
of the water vapour isothermals to be found. 

Lehfeldt (Phil. Mag., 1895 [v], 40, 402) has derived an equation 
which can be applied even when the slopes of the partial pressure 
isothermals are unknown. 

where p is the total vapour pressure, tt^ and the vapour pressures 
of the pure constituents of the mixture at the temperature under 
consideration, A and B their molecular weights, q the ratio of the 
masses' of the tWo substances in the liquid, and r is a constant. 

In order to test the applicability of this expression, tth^sq^ was 
fust of all determined for each temperature by extrapolation from 
the isothermals and, using these values, r was then calculated for a 
series of mixtures, The values of r obtained in this way are not 
at all constant, but diminish steadily with increasing concentra- 
tion, and therefore Lehfeldt’s equation does not hold for concentrated 
solutions of sulphuric acid in water. This is not at all surprising. 
Lehfeldt himself points out that even in water-alcohol mixtures 
water behaves in an anomalous manner. In the present instance, 
it is very improbable that the molecular weights of the components 
are normal, and the question is further complicated by the formation 
of compounds and by the dissociation of the acid, which undoubtedly 
occurs at the highest temperatures at which observations were made. 

The, Latent Heat of Vaporisation of Sulphuric Acid. 

From the variation of the vapour pressure with the temperature, 
the latent heat of vaporisation may be calculated by means of the 
Clausius -Clapeyron equation. Assuming that the vaj>our obeys the 
gas laws and that the specific volume of the liquid can be neglected, 
this may be written 

m = 

p, dt 

A being the latent heat of vaporisation, p, the vapour pressure of 
the solution, and M the molecular weight of the vapour. This 
expression is applicable to a constituent of a binary mixture, in 
which case p, denotes the partial pressure of that constituent. 

If it is further assumed that \ remains constant over the small 
range of temperature the above equation becomes on 

integration 

m = 2-303 R logw 


5q2 
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In calculating the latent heat of sulphuric acid by means of thi<? 
expression, three different values of and were taken in each 
case, these being 20°, 10°, and 5° above and below the temperature 
for which the calculation was being made. The values for the latent 
heat obtained in this way agreed fairly well. They are given in 
Table III. At temperatures below 200°, the partial pressures become 
so small and the relative error in reading them from the curve ig 
consequently so great that calculations of the latent heat for 
temperatures lower than this can have little value. Tliis consider, 
ation also applies to the more dilute acids at all temperatures. 


Table III. 


Temp. J/a{99-62% H^SO,). AiA{97-58% HjSO*). 


18,190 



1 7,530 


(18,210) 

240“ 

17,970 

18,000 

18,100 


18,500 


18,250 


16,980 


16,850) 

230 

16,830 

16,840 

17,500 


16,710 


,16,300 


16,080 


16,800 

220 

16,550 

16,250 

16,280 V 

1 

1 16,120 J 

1 

[ 16,640 j 

j 

f 16,200] 

1 

(16,700) 

210 \ 

15.750 

1 1 5,930 

16,240 V 

1 

[15, 840 J 

1 

[1 5,700 J 

1 

16,200 

1 

[16,400 

200 \ 

15,600 

1 16,070 

15,800 V 

1 

[ 1 6,400 J 

1 

[ 16,470 J 


16,880 


16,570 


16,200 


MA(fil43%HjS0,). 


137.120) 

4 36,420 [3730 
1 38, 600 J 
(37,260) 

\ 30.300 133,550 
1 33, 100 J 


The heat of vaporisation of sulphuric acid appears to increase 
with dilution of the acid, that of the water decreases. 

The variation of the latent heat with the temperature is more 
interesting. Prom theoretical considerations, it should diminish 
with increasing temperature until at the critical temperature its value 
becomes zero. Sulphuric acid does not behave in this way. Below 
220° the value of M\ appears to be fairly constant, but from this 
point it increases slowdy with increasing temperature. 

This phenomenon can only be produced, as has already been 
pointed out, by the existence of some other heat-absorbing process 
side by side with the evaporation of the liquid. The dissociation 
of the acid would be such a process. 

In the dissociation equilibrium, if P represent the observed 
partial pressure, pu^o* Ih® true partial pressure of sulphuric acid, 
and pso, the pressure of the sulphur trioxide produced, 

= PHiSO, "f 


. ( 1 ) 


and 


^ Pii.o vPs(>, 
Ph,so. 
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few from thrii5d,1fI^='Sro'f vaT- ^’^Phuric 

of water from%he liquid, and O 

gram-mole of sulphuric acid dissociates at constenTprSauJ'®" 

Now, from equation (1) 

d log p,o. ^ dJo^K^ ^ 


But 


=.i dpH,so, , 1 
P ■ ~dT - + -p 


dT 


df 


Pnp, _ Paso, Pso. d log pso. 


P RT^-^ p iRpz + ~ 

Rpi T p . ^ , p _ 


And since 




JPSO, 




■ J/A,. 




f dissociation of the acid it follows that 

acH +^hfheat of ToS'°" 1 g^-->-AoleeuIe of sulphuric 
trioxide - the hop/ f gram-molecules of sulphur 

Now for 99’62 per cent, sulphuric acid at 240° M\ 
con Jant value in the foregoing'calculation, JZ^Oo X 

S Sf+so^? 'u?.’ = + 2I..lK)caIs. (Thomson,, 

u, (gas) _ SO, (sohd) -(- 11,790 cals. (Berthelot). 

) 3w il?'^ (Dieterici and other*). 

Whence 2?So‘c2r^ ~ 

acid WM^cTlcWated^^* of valorisation of water from the sulphuric 

The valL of M\ o'^er 9f> per cent, sulphuric acid at 230°. 

IToJn 7 * obtained is 18,000 cals. 

Using these values, 

TA = 16,100 + 0-045 x 26.600 - 0-045 x 18,000 = 16,500 cals. 
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M\, calculated directly from the partial vapour pressure curve 
= 18,000 cats. 

At 260*", the value calculated for Mk in this way is 16,870 cals 
as against 17,880 cals., the value obtained by the direct appHca. 
tion of the Clausius-Clapeyron equation to the vapour pressure curve 

It would seem that the abnormally high partial pressures are not 
entirely accounted for by the dissociation of the acid. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the accuracy of the value for M\ 
used in making this correction is extremely doubtful. Burt’s 
measurements were made on 96 per cent, acid at 230® and it is 
questionable how far values based on these conditions are applicable 
to 99-62 per cent, acid at 240° and 250°. Unfortunately, however 
no other observations are available. 

Summary. 

1. The partial pressures of sulphuric acid vapour over sulphuric 
acid-water mixtures containing from 86 to 99-6 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid have been determined at temperatures from 160® to 260®, the 
method employed being that of bubbling a slow stream of air 
through the acid, qjbsorbing the acid vapour thus removed in con- 
ductivity water, and determining the amount of acid removed by 
measuring the conductivity of the resulting solutions. 

2. The partial pressures are represented with considerable 
accuracy, except at the highest temperatures, by the expressions 

log p = a + |5T + ^ . . . . etc. 

log p ^ a — P/T — yjT^ — . . . . etc. 

3. An attempt has been made to apply Lehfeldt’s equation to the 
partial pressure-concentration isothermals. 

4. Dissociation of the acid is shown to occur at temperatures 
above 220°. The degree of dissociation calculated for 250° is 0 * 09 . 

5. The latent heat of vaporisation of sulphuric acid has been 
calculated from the experimental results and an attempt made to 
account for the abnormally high values obtained at temperatures 
above 230° by the introduction of the heat effects produced by tie 
dissocia^on of the acid. 

In conclusion, the authors desire to express their thanks to Prof. 
E. C. C. Baly, C.B.E., F.R.S., for providing the facilities for carrying 
out this work and to Mr. R. 0. Griffiths, M.Sc., for much valuable 
advice during its progres.s. 
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CCCIiXXXVII. — Studies in the Organic Polysul'phides, 
Part /. The Action of Anhydrous Potassium 
Pentasvlfhide on some Alkyl Halides^ 

By Richard William Riding and John Smeath Thoma.s. 

The action of aqueous solutions of the polysulphides of the alkali 
metals on alkyl halides has been studied by several investigators. 
Spring and Demarteau {Bull. 8oc. chim., 1889, [iii], 1, 314) obtained 
diethyl disulphide by the interaction of ethyl bromide or iodide 
with aqueous solutions of the sodium polysulphides. This reaction 
was shown by Blanksma {Rec. trav. chim., 1901, 20, 121; Proc. 
K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1901, 3, 81) to be a general one, 
and he obtained many disulphides of both aliphatic and aromatic 
radicles by boiling alcoholic solution.? of the halogen compounds 
of these radicles with sodium sulphide. He also states that tri- 
and tetra-sulphides can be obtained in a similar manner by the 
use of so-caUed sodium trisulphide and sodium tetrasulphide 
respectively. 

As regards the preparation of trisulphides by this method, 
inasmuch as the existence of trisulphides of the alkali metals imder 
the conditions mentioned has been shown by Thomas and Rule 
(T., 1917, 111, 1063) to be extremely improbable, the reaction 
cannot be a simple replacement as Blanksma supposed, and the 
trisulphide, if obtained at all, is probably produced by the degrada- 
tion of higher polysulphides. 

It may also be pointed out that in the investigations mentioned, 
anhydrous polysulphides were not employed and therefore, even 
although the reactions were carried out in alcohol, the polysulphidea 
must have been hydrolysed to a considerable extent, so that besides 
polysulphide-ions, hydrosulphide-, hydroxyl-, and even thiosul- 
phate-ions must invariably have been present in the solution. This 
is borne out by the observation of Holmberg {Annalen, 1908, 369, 
81) that in all cases in which aqueous sodium disulphide was used 
higher polysulphides were formed, together with diethyl sulphide 
and mercaptan, in addition to diethyl disulphide. Holmberg found 
no evidence of the formation of a trisulphide, and he considered 
the higher polysulphide to be the tetrasulphide. 

The question of the formation and structure of organic poly- 
siilphides has also received considerable attention from another 
point of view, Holinbei^ {loc. cit.) found that mere.aptans and mer- 
eaptides react with sulphur, forming disulphides, a reaction similar 
to that of sulphur on metallic hydrosulphides. He also observed 
that mercaptans reetdily react with chlorine derivatives of sulphur, 
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and he obtained various polysulphides, by the interaction of these 
substances with sulphur monochloride, sulphur dichloride, thionyl 
chloride, etc. This work has been considerably extended by Smythe 
and Forster (T., 1910, 97, 1195) and by Ray and his co-workeKs 
It is of interest that Holmberg failed to obtain diethyl tetrajsulphide 
from ethyl mercaptan and sulphur chloride, whereas Chakravarti 
(this vol., p. 954) succeeded in preparing it by a modification of the 
method. 

Polysulphides have also been obtained by the action of sulphur 
on alkyl monosulphides (Muller, J. pr. Ckem., 1871, [ii], 4, 4 q, 
Klason, ibid., 1877, [ii], 15, 216), and it is stated by them and also 
by Hinsberg {Ber., 1910, 43, 1874) that higher polysulphides are 
produced by the thermal decomposition of the disulphides in 
accordance with the typical equation 

2R2S2 ^ RgS + R2S3. 

The present authors, in an extended investigation of these com- 
pounds, have found no evidence of the occurrence of reactions of 
this type. 

Staudinger and Siegwart (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1920, 3, 824) observed 
that dithiodibenzyl trisulphide is formed by the action of thionyl 
chloride on dithiobenzoic acid. Reference may also be made 
to the work of Otto (./. pr. Chem., 1888, [ii], 37, 211) and of Troeger 
and Homung (ibid., 1899, [ii], 60, 113), who succeeded in preparing 
certain organic tetrasulphidos. Recently, again, it has been shonn 
that polysulphidcs are produced in the sym thesis of jSp'-dichloro- 
diethyl sulphide from sulphur monochloride and ethylene. Thus, 
Green {J. Soc. Chem. ind., 1919, 38, 469b) isolated (^p'-dichloro- 
diethyl disulphide. Conan t, Hartshorn, and Richardson (./. Am^T. 
Chem. Soc., 1920, 42, 585) obtained the pentasulphide together with 
some trisulphide, and this observation has been confirmed in respect 
of the trisulphide by Mann, Pope, and Vernon (T., 1921, 119, ^4). 

The investigation of the organic polysulphides is, however, still 
far from complete ; in particular, the work of Spring and Demarteau 
and of Holmberg left our knowledge of the action of alkyl halides 
on the polysulphidcs of the alkali metals in a somewhat unsatis- 
factory state. The main obstacle encountered by them has, 
however, iK^en removed by the preparation of pure and anhydrous 
di-, tetra-, and pcnta-.sulphides of the alkali metals (Rule and Thomas, 
T., 1914, 105, 177, 2819), and therefore the present investigation 
was undertaken in the first instance with the object of propanng 
from the‘se comjxrunds coiTe8]K>nding alkyl derivatives. In ^ 
second place, the constitution of these compounds, and y 

of the tetrasulphide, has given rise to considerable discussion, ud 
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it was hoped that in the cou^e of the work further evidence bearing 
on this problem would be obtained. In the present paper, the 
action of potassium pentasulphide, this being the polysulphide 
most readily obtained in the required degree of purity, on methyl, 
ethyl, and propyl halides is described. The interaction of this 
substance with allyl and benzyl halides and the action of lower 
polysulphides on organic halogen compounds will be described 
in subsequent communications, where the question of the structure 
of the polysulphides will also be discussed. 

In some preliminary experiments, an attempt was made to 
prepare alkyl pentasulphides by boiling potassium pentasulphide 
with a dry alcoholic solution of an alkyl halide. Although penta- 
sulphides were obtained, the method was not a very satisfactory 
one. In the first place, the yield of pentasulphides obtained was 
always small, probably on account of the dissociation which potass- 
ium pentasulphide is known to undergo in alcoholic solution (Thomas 
and Rule, loc. cit.), and the isolation of the pentasulphide from the 
reaction mixture required in consequence considerable handling 
of the material, a serious disadvantage in view' of the fact that, 
speaking generally, these polysulphidcs are readily decomposed 
by traces of moisture. Moreover, traces of mercaptan w'ere always 
obtained, and since these substances react with sulphur to form 
disulphides, their formation w'ouJd vitiate any conclusion which 
might be drawn with regard to polysulphide structure. 

In the course of these preliminary experiments an observation 
of some interest was made. When the crude diethyl pentasulphide 
was distilled under reduced pressure (1 — 2 mm. of Hg), pure disul- 
phide was first obtained, and on heating the residual pentasulphide 
to a higher temperature it decomposed into approximately equal 
amounts of the di- and tri- sulphides, sulphur finally remaining in 
the distillation flask. This observation is directly opposed to the 
statements of MiiHer and of Klason {loc. cit.) to the effect that higher 
polysulphides are formed when the low'er members of the series are 
heated. This decomposition of diethyl pentasulphide into an equi- 
molecular mixture of the di- and tri-sulphides is in entire accord 
with the observation of Conant, Hartshorn, and Richardson (loc. 
cit.) that pp'-dichlorodiethyl pentasulphide is decomposed by super- 
heated steam into a di- and a tri-sulphide. It is suggested that the 
pentasulphide first decomposes into the disulphide and sulphur, 
a reaction actually observed by Thomas and Riding (this vol,, 
p. 1726), and that the disulphide then reacts with sulphur, forming 
the trisulphide. 

The method of preparation was eventually modified as described 
in the experimental section. The modified process yielded excellent 

5 Q* 
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results, the only serious objection being the extreme slowness of 
the reaction under the conditions mentioned. Ethyl, propy}^ 
allyl, and benzyl pentasulphides have been obtained in this way, 
the yield in every case exceeding 90 per cent, of the theoretical. 
Although dimethyl pentasulphide has not yet been isolated in a 
high state of purity, conclusive evidence of the existence of this 
compound has been obtained. 

A certain amount of disulphide was always found in the crude 
products, and these might also have contained small amounts of 
the tri- and tetra-sulphides, although from theoretical considerations 
these would not be expected to occur, and, in fact, no evidence of 
the presence of these substances was ever found. No trace of free 
sulphur could be observed even when the crude oil was diluted with 
about ten times its volume of pentane. 

That the substances finally obtained were true compounds and 
not stable solutions of sulphur in the disulphide was establislied 
by determinations of their molecular weight in boiling ether. 
The results obtained were about 5 per cent, low, but they left no 
doubt as to the chemical nature of these substances. 

The stability of these compounds increases with increasing 
weight of the alkyl group. An approximate indication of the 
stability is given by the following figures : methyl 1, ethyl 7, allyl 10, 
propyl 20, benzyl 50. For example, dimethyl pentasulphide 
rapidly decomposes at 50— CO^, whilst dibenzyl pentasulphide may 
be boiled wdlh water without marked decomposition occurring, 
Diethyl pentasulphide slowly decomposes at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and an investigation of this decomposition showed that 
it results in the formation of diethyl disulphide and sulphur only, 
This observation is of the highest importance because of the light 


it throw^s on the structure of these compounds. 

With the object of facilitating the purification of the products 
and* if possible, obtaining some idea of the valency relationships 
in the polysulphide group, attempts were made to prepare crystaUine 
double compounds of the pentasulphides with a variety of substances, 
both organic and inorganic, widely different in chemical charactei, 
but in no case was a crystalline compound obtained. The only 
substance found to combine with the pentasulphides was piperi c- 
On the addition of this substance a deep red coloration was imme' 
diately produced and an oily compound was obtained from w ic 
the free pentasulphide could be recovered by treatment wi 
hydrogen chloride. The composition of these additive 
was found to be but every 

them ended in failure. Reference may be made hero to the ro 
lions observed by Thomas and Rule (ioc. cit.) and by o 
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Riding (loc. cit.) when the polysulphides of the alkaK metals and 
also amnioniuin pentasulphide were treated with piperidine or 
pyridine. The results now obtained support the view previously 
expressed that in these cases too the colour is really due to the 
formation of additive compounds. 

Experimental. 

Diethyl Pentasul'phide . — A mixture of 9-5 grams of ethyl iodide 
(which had been treated with a little sodium to remove free iodine), 
100 c.c. of dry alcohol, and 7-3 grams (the calculated quantity) of 
anhydrous potassium pentasulphide was boiled under reflux for 
forty-eight hours and cooled. The insoluble residue consisted 
mainly of potassium iodide with some free sulphur and yielded only 
a trace of potassium iodide to acetone. 

The alcoholic solution was distilled. The distillate contained 
sufficient mercaptan to give a faint coloration with alcoholic ferric 
chloride and acid Z per cent, isatin, but no trace of diethyl sulphide 
could be detected. The residue after distillation of. the alcohol 
was semi-solid. It was kept for several days in a vacuum desiccator 
over phosphoric oxide and a portion was then extracted with acetone. 
The extract was boiled with ethyl iodide and mercuric iodide for 
six hours, and ether added to the cold liquid, whereupon a viscous 
oil was precipitated from which, after purification, crystals melting 
at 106° were obtained ; this was presumably the compound 
C 2 HgS 2 ,Hgl 2 ,C 2 H 5 l, m. p. 110°, described by Ray. 

From the main portion of the residue ether extracted a yellow 
oil, leaving potassium iodide. This oil, on distillation under reduced 
pressure, yielded two fractions and left a residue which proved to 
be sulphur. The first fraction boiled at 64°/l — 2 mm. (Found : S = 
ol*95. Calc. forEt^Sj, S — 52*50 percent.). The second fraction, 
b. p. 64 — 81°/1 — 2 mm., was a red, viscous, highly refractive liquid, 
from which a small quantity of sulphur slowly separated as a thin 
film on the sides of the vessel. The appearance of this film was 
found to be a very sensitive indicator for the decomposition of all the 
polysulphides examined. This fraction (Found : S ” 57*35. EtgSg 
requires S = 52*50. Et 2 S 3 requires S = 62*38 per cent.) certainly 
contained disulphide, as it yielded a precipitate with alcoholic 
silver nitrate. It would appear to be a mixture of the di- and tri- 
suiphides in approximately equal proportions formed by the decom- 
position of the pentasulphide, a decomposition analogous to that 
observed by Conant, Hartshorn, and Richardson (loc\ cit.) in the 
case of 3P'-dichlorodiethyl pentasulphide. 

In a second experiment, 5 grams of potassium pentasulphide, 
6-5 grams of ethyl iodide, 100 c.c. of dry ether, and a few glass beads 

5q*2 
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were placed in a bottle, the air was ^placed by dry hydrogen 
and the bottle sealed and shaken at the laboratory temperature 
until the solid became colourlestf. The clear liquid was then 
decanted, the ether removed, and the residual yellow oil distilled 
(1 — 2 mra.), the temperature of the water-bath being kept below 
80”. A small quantity of the disulphide distilled over, leavinfr 
a faintly red oil, which was freed from the last traces of solvent 
and of the more volatile lower polysulphides by keeping for three 
weeks over phosphoric oxide in an evacuated desiccator. Xhe 
yield of diethyl pentasulphide^ 4*22 grams, was 92 per cent, of the 
theoretical (Found : C = 22*09 ; H ~ 4*56 ; S = 73-50 ; in 
boiling ether, = 205, 207. EtgS^ requires C = 21-98; H = 4-57; 
S = 73*45 percent. ; M = 218. 

If light petroleum is substituted for ether in the preceding pre- 
paration, the reaction proceeds much more slowly, being only 
about half completed at the end of two months ; the final yield 
of the pentasulphide, however, is the same. 

Diethyl pentasulphide is a faintly yellow, highly refractive oil 
which has a most disagreeable odour. Its density at 18° is 
It is insoluble in water, moderately . soluble in alcohol, and miscible 
in all proportions with the other common solvents. It decomposes 
•when heated, and therefore its boiling point could not be determined. 
It IS volatile, with considerable decomposition, in steam, lYater 
decomposes it slowly at the ordinary temperature, monoclinic 
sulphur (m. p, 119”; rapid heating) separating (compare Thomas 
and Riding, loc. cit., on the formation of monoclinic sulphur during 
the decomposition of alcoholic solutions of ammonium penta- 


sulphide). 

The decomposition of diethyl i)entasulphide was further studied 
with reference to the nature of the lower polysulphide produced. 
A specimen which had been kept for two months was treated v^ith 
ether to precipitate dissolved sulphur, the clear solution decanted, 
and the ether evaporated. The rt*sidual oil proved to be diethyl 
disulphide (Found : S — 52*42 per cent.). It thert'fore apj^ars 
that as in the case of ammonium pentasulphide the decompositiOT 
of diethyl pentasulphide results in the formation of the disulphide 


together with free sulphur. . . v jn? 

Oxidation of diethyl pentasulphide effected by aspirating ro 
vapour through the oil resulted in the precipiUtion of much sulp 
and the formation of a mixture of acetic and monobromoa 
acids. No ^idence of the formation of thio-acids was ^btame ^ 
Reference has already been made to the 
the last traces of solvent from the pentasulphides. Ihw 
is especially marked in the cases of ether, the compe 
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of which could only be accomplished by keeping the substance 
an evacuated vessel for several weeks. 


in 


-The reaction between potassium penta- 
sulphide and methyl iodide took place extremely slowly and there 
fore methyl sulphate, which reacts much more readily, was emploved 
in the preparation. ^ ^ 


Five grams of potassium pentasulphide and 2-6 grams of methyl 
sulphate were shaken with dry ether at the ordinary temperature 
As soon as the reaction was complete, the clear liquid was decanted 
and divided into two portions. 


From one portion the ether waa rapidly distilled and an attempt 
was made to remove the disulphide by distillation under reduced 
pressure m the manner already described, the temperature of the 
bath being kept at 80°. A considerable quantity of a pale yellow 
oil was coUected which boiled without decomposition at 110° 
leaving no residue of sulphur. After this oil had stood for some 

days in a desiccator, it was analysed (Found : C = 25*30 * H 

Oil; S = 68-71. Calc, for Mc^S,, C = 25*00; H = 6*36 S = 
68*14 per cent.). The residue in the flask contained scarcely any 
polysulphide and consisted of almost pure sulphur. 

The second portion was examined in the following way. The 
ether was aUowed to evaporate at the ordinary temperature and 
the crude oil remaining was kept in an evacuated vessel over phos- 
phoric oxide and paraffin wax for a month, the sulphur content 
being determined at intervals. At the outset the substance con- 
tamed 71*91 per cent, of sulphur, but as the disulphide and the 
last traces of solvent were removed the percentage of sulphur 
steadily increased until the value 82*7 was reached. Beyond this 
point the removal of impurity took place so slowly that even after 
a week no appreciable change was noticed in the sulphur percentage. 

The complete analysis of the substance was only effected with 
difficulty on account of its extremely unstable nature, and the 
results obtained arc not altogether satisfactory (Found : C = 12*60 * 
H = 2*99; S = 82*77. Me^Sj requires 0=12*61; H = 3*16; 
S = 84*22 per cent.). Although the yield of the crude oil was good, 
5 per cent, was lost during the purification of the substance, so 
that only a small amount of the final product was obtained. 

pimeihyl pentasulphide is a pale yellow, highly refractive oil, 
s ightly heavier than water, in w'hich it is insoluble but undergoes 
rapid decomposition. Like the ethyl compound, it is miscible with 
t e common organic solvents, and it also resembles this com- 
pound in that it decomposes into tlie disulphide and free sulphur. 

however, much less stable than diethyl pentasulphide, and, is, 
in act, the most unstable pentasulphide as yet obtained. 
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All these compounds have highly toxic properties which are especi. 
ally marked in the case of dimethyl pentasulphide. 

Dipropyl Pentasulphide.— Th\a substance was prepared in the 
usual manner by the interaction of propyl bromide (2*6 grams) with 
anhydrous potassium pentasulphide (5 grams) in dry ether. The 
reaction was one of the slowest investigated, three months being 
required for its completion. The ethereal solution was separated 
from the solid residue, and after the ether had been distilled off 
an oil remained from which the last traces of solvent and the more 
volatile disulphide were removed by keeping it over phosphoric 
oxide in a vacuum desiccator for four weeks. The oil remaining 
weighed 4-7 grams, the yield thus being 91 per cent, of the theoretical 
(Found : C — 29*13 ; H = 5*82 ; S = 64*69. requires 

C = 29*21; H = 5*69; S = 65*10 per cent.). 

Dipropyl pentasulphide is a lemon-yellow oil, d 1*18. It has a 
peculiar, sickly odour which is, however, less marked than that 
of the compounds previously noticed. It is readily soluble in the 
usual organic solvents, but insoluble in water. Its stability is 
much greater than that of diethyl pentasulphide, and it is only 
slowly decomposed by water or moist air at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. When heated, it decomposes into the disulphide and free 
sulphur. 

Summary. 

1. The action of anhydrous potassium pentasulphide on certain 
alkyl halides and similar compounds has been investigated. Under 
certain conditions, this reaction results in the formation of penta- 
sulphides in 90 per cent, yield. 

2. These compounds are heavy, highly refractive oils insoluble 
in water and highly toxic in character, this property being es|)ecially 
marked in the case of dimethyl pentasulpliidc. 

3. All the organic pcntasulphides so far obtained are unstable, 
the stabUity increasing with increasing molecular weight. As 
products of their decomposition, disulphides are formed together 
with free sulphur, the ixmtasulphides resembling in this respect 
ammonium pentasulphide. 


In conclusion, the authors desire to express their thanto to 
fessor E. C. C. Baly, C.B.E., F.R.S., for his unfailing kintess and 
interest during the progress of this investigation, and to M ^ • 
Jones, B.Sc., for valuable assistance in the cxpenmental 
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CCCLXXXVIII . — The Chemical Constitution of Bac- 
terial Pigments. Part I. The Isolation of 
Pyocyanine and the Preparation of its Salts. 

By Hamilton McCombie and Harold Archibald 
Scarborough. 

It has been known for a long time that Bacillus pyocyaneus can be 
grown on such media as agar-peptone, bouillon, milk and potatoes 
with the production of the characteristic blue pigment, pyocyanine, 
and that this colouring matter can be extracted from the culture 
with chloroform. Thus Fordos (Compt. rend,, 1860, 51, 215; 
1863, 56, 1128) added ammonia to the culture and was able to 
extract the pigment with chloroform ; further, he showed that the 
colouring matter was basic and could be precipitated by the usual 
prccipitants for substances of an alkaloidal nature. The product 
obtained by a simple extraction with chloroform must obviously 
be contaminated with fats from the medium and by any substances, 
soluble in chloroform, the production of which accompanies that of 
pyocyanine. The method of Fordos was improved by Gessard 
{Annates InstiL Pasteur, 1890, 4, 88 ; 1891, 5, 737 ; 1892, 6, 801 ; 
1901, 15, 817 ; 1902, 16, 313), who extracted the pigment from a 
culture, rendered feebly ammoniacal, with chloroform ; the filtered 
sky-blue extract was shaken with a dilute mineral acid, when the 
pyocyanine was converted into a water-soluble, red salt. The 
chloroform retained the fatty matters and a yellow, non-basic 
colouring matter, which has been named pyoxanthose, the pro- 
duction of which accompanies that of pyocyanine. The aqueous 
layer after separation and filtration was rendered alkaline with 
ammonia and the colouring matter extracted with chloroform. By 
evaporation of the chloroform extract there was obtained a confused 
mass of deep blue, needle-shaped crystals which were very unstable. 
An attempt to obtain an empirical formula for pyocyanine w'as 
made by Ledderhose {Deut. Zeit. Chirurgie, 1888, 28, 201), who 
prepared the picrate by shaking a saturated aqueous solution of 
picric acid with a chloroform solution of the colouring matter and 
recrystallised the precipitate from ethyl alcohol. From the analysis 
of this picrate he assigned to pyocyanine the empirical formula 
Ci 4 Hi 40 Ng. He attempted also to prepare a chloroplatinate, but 
was unable, judged by his analytical figures, to obtain a uniform 
product. It seems probable from the authors’ work that both the 
picrate and the chloroplatinate as prepared by Ledderhose were 
contaminated with ammonium salts. Apart from this work, no 
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other attempt appears to have been made to elucidate the chemical 
constitution of pyocyanine. 

In an attempt to determine the empirical formula for pyocyanine 
the authors realised that if the free base were as unstable in tL solid 
state as is recorded by Gessard no consistent analytical figures would 
be obtained, and this was found to be the case. On the other hand 
the salts of pyocyanine are known to possess considerable stability 
and it was believed that much information might be obtained by 
the analysis of a series of salts. Thus pyocyanine perchlorate was 
found to have the composition C2gH2803N4,2HC104, pyocyanine 
chloroplatinate, C26H2802N4,H2PtClg, pyocyanine chloroaurate 
C2eH2g02N4,2HAuCl4, and pyocyanine mercurichloride, 
C26H2602N4,2ttgCl2,2HCl. 

Two iodides were obtained, a pentaiodide, C2gH2803N4l5, and a 
heptaiodide, C26H28O3N4I7. The picrate gave on analysis figures 
agreeing with a formula Cgg 112803X4,20311307X3, 2CH3’OH — 
or C2eH2g02X4,2CgH307X3,C2H5*0H according to the solvent used 
in the recrystallisation. The picrolonate, 

C26H2602X4,2CioH803N4.C2H3-OH - H^O 

was also prepared. 

An examination of these formulae seems to indicate that 
pyocyanine has an empirical formula O26H28O3X4, but that it may 
lose one or even two molecules of water and that salts may be 
derived from any one of these three forms. That the molecular 
formula is identical with the empirical formula is, at present, 
dependent upon a determination of the molecular weight of the free 
base, which is unstable, in chloroform solution. The value 397 
was obtained, which is in fair agreement with the value required for 
the simple formula. 

Of the four nitrogen atoms present in the molecule, one can he 
removed by the action of nitrous acid in the cold. 

Culiivoiion of the Baderia, 

The amount of pigment produced by the bacillus is small, and 
thus it was essential that it should be grown on a large scale on an 
as inexpensive medium as possible. Three factors had to be taken 
into consideration ■: (a) the medium should not be so stiff that the 
extraction of the pigment Is rendered difficult, ( 6 ) the period of 
incubation for a maximum development of colour should be as short 
as possible, (c) the bacUTia should produce the pigment over long 
periods on the same medium. 

In the first experiments which were conducted, a stiff 
peptone medium was employed, using Parke Davies s bacteriologica 
peptone. This medium is made from 80 grams of peptone, 
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grams of agar, 20 grams of salt, and 8 grams of Lemco, the whole 
being made up to 4 litres and the reaction of the medium adjusted 
with sodium hydroxide to = 8*0. 

This medium proved to be too stiff to allow the pigment to be 
extracted with reasonable ease and, further, the cost of the peptone 
proved to be very high ; after many experiments it was found 
possible to reduce the peptone to 40 grams and the agar to 50 grama 
per 4 litres wi^out appreciable reduction in the pigment production 
or increased time of incubation. It was found advisable, however, 
to return to the richer medium at intervals of a few months in order 
to keep the pigment production at a high level. 

A less expensive medium was obtained by digesting two minced 
pigs’ stomachs in 3 litres of water and 40 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid for 7*5 houre at 50°. The temperature was then 
raised to 90° to arrest the digestion and to destroy the pepsin. The 
product was made alkaline with sodium hydroxide, heated at 110° 
in an autoclave for one hour, and filtered. The medium was then 
made up as follows : 750 c.c. of extract, 50 grams of agar, and 6 
grams of Lemco, and diluted to 4 litres. 

The colour produced, judged on the yield of perchlorate, was some 
60 per cent, of that produced on the peptone medium ; it was 
necessary, however, to return to the peptone medium at short 
intervals in order to maintain the yield at this level, 

A third medium which was employed with limited success was 
prepared from bullock’s heart. It was found to give a yield of 
pigment corresponding to about 25 per cent, of that obtained from 
the Parke Davies peptone. 

It w^as found that B. pyocyaneus could produce a small amount of 
pigment when grown on a synthetic medium containing ammonium 
citrate or ammonium succinate together with some glycerol. This 
medium was not found to be satisfactory on a large scale. 

The medium was prepared and transferred to large, flat bottles 
with a capacity of 1 litre, about 350 c.c. of medium being placed in 
e%ch bottle. By employing these bottles, a large surface was 
obtained and further the bottles could be sterilised readily and 
were of a convenient shape for keeping in large numbers in the 
incubators. 

After inoculation, the bottles were kept in an incubator at 37° 
for 4 to 6 days ; longer periods of incubation did not give rise to an 
increased yield of pigment. 

The original culture of B. pyocyaneus employed in these experi- 
ments was obtained from the Lister Institute and sub-cultures were 
made from this. 
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Extraction of the Pigment. 

After incubation, the contents of the bottles were shaken with 
some 200 c.c. of water until the medium had broken up into pieces 
no larger than a pea, and were then transferred to a large aspirator. 
A little sodium carbonate was added and the mixture extracted with 
chloroform until the chloroform layer was only a faint blue in colour ; 
four extractions were usually sufficient. 

The chloroform extract was filtered through glass wool to render 
the solution clear and then shaken with a fixed quantity of dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 per cent.). By this procedure the pyocyanine 
was converted into the water-soluble, red sulphate, while the 
chloroform became almost colourless. There remained in the chloro- 
form an appreciable quantity of dissolved fats and a minute quantity 
of the yellow colouring matter, pyoxanthose. The red aqueous 
solution was separated, filtered, and stored until a sufficient 
quantity had accumulated. At intervals, this sulphate solution 
was neutralised with sodium carbonate, filtered, extracted with 
chloroform, and the chloroform solution shaken with dilute sulphuric 
acid (1 per cent.) in such quantities that the final concentration of 
the sulphate solution approximated to 0-2 gram of pyocyanine per 
100 c.c. This solution was the starting point for the preparation 
of the salts and for any reactions it w^as desired to investigate. 


Pyocyanine. 

This substance is very’ unstable and judged by analyses was never 
obtained in a pure state, but its salts are stable. The purest 
specimen of the free base was obtained from the pure recrystallised 
perchlorate, which was neutralised with sodium carbonate and the 
colouring matter extracted with chloroform. The chloroform 
solution w’as dried carefully over sodium sulphate and the chloro- 
form removed under reduced pressure. There resulted a confused 
mass of small, dark blue, needle-shaped crystals resembling indigo. 
It was recrystallised from water, care being taken not to ailo^v 
the temperature to rise above 60". It separated in beautiful dark 
blue needles and melted with decomiiosition at 130°. A sample of 
pyocyanine left in a yacuum desiccator slowly decomposed and there 
was obtained from this a small quantity of a yellow substance whi^ 
is probably identical with one of the decomposition products obtained 
with sodium hydroxide. An analysis of the recrystallised pyocyanine 
indicated that it was not quite pure. A determination of the mo^- 
cular w^eight in chloroform solution gave M = 397 (^26^28';;^3 4 
requires U = 444). Pyocyanine is soluble in hot water, m 
^icohpl, chloroform, acetone, or ethyl acetate. It is msolu 
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ether, benzene, xylene, carbon tetrachloride, light petroleum, or 
carbon disulphide. It is strongly basic, and its salts are dark red 
in colour, and in aqueous solution are appreciably hydrolysed. 
When it is heated with potassium, sodium, or barium hydroxide, 
ammonia is evolved slowly, the colour of the solution changes from 
blue to purple, and on acidification several decomposition products 
can be isolated which are at present under investigation. 

When pyocyanine is treated with nitrous acid in the cold, the 
solution turns green, a solid product, which is at present being 
studied, is formed, and nitrogen evolved in the quantity indicating 
that one of the four nitrogen atoms has been detached. This was 
shown in the case of the sulphate solution of the base by determining 
the ratio of the total nitrogen in the solution to the nitrogen evolved 
by the action of sodium nitrite (Van Slyke’s method) (Found : 100 
c.c. of solution contained 0*0282 gram of total nitrogen, whilst on 
addition of sodium nitrite 100 c.c. yielded 0*0074 gram of nitrogen). 

If the salts of pyocyanine are boiled with concentrated nitric acid, 
there seems to be produced a second blue colouring matter which 
differs from pyocyanine in that when a chloroform solution is 
shaken with dilute sulphuric acid a red salt is not produced. 

Hydrogen peroxide and potassium persulphate are almost without 
action on pyocyanine. In alkaline solution, sodium hypochlorite 
has no apparent action, but on acidification the colour is discharged. 
Pyocyanine is readily attacked by potassium permanganate in acid, 
neutral, or alkaline solution, the colour being destroyed immediately. 
Ferrous sulphate in neutral solution completely destroys the colour 
of pyocyanine. Potassium ferrocyanide appears to have no action 
on the colouring matter. Sulphur dioxide gives a reddish-brown 
solution with pyocyanine, which changes to a faint green on render- 
ing the solution ammoniacal. Zinc and sulphuric acid give a 
reddish-brown solution which changes to a grass-green solution on 
further action. Stannous chloride gives the grass-green coloration 
immediately. Sodium hydrosulphide destroys the blue colour 
immediately, but after a further period a grass-green coloration 
appears. 

Pyocyanine can be precipitated from dilute solution by means of 
phosphomolybdic acid. 

Pyocyanine Perchlorate , — ^The pyocyanine sulphate solution was 
extracted with chloroform to free it from fatty matters, neutralised 
with sodium carbonate, filtered, and the base extracted with 
chloroform. The chloroform solution after filtration was shaken 
with perchloric acid (d 1*12), when the perchlorate separated and the 
chloroform became colourless. The perchlorate, recrystaUised from 
hot water containing a little perchloric acid, formed beautiful, dark 
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red needles which melted with decomposition at 221 — 223° (Found • 
C = 48*5, 48-4; H = 4*4, 4-4; N = 8’9, 8-9; Cl = 10-9, 
C26H2g03N4,2HC104 requires C — 48-4 ; H = 4-3 ; N = 8-68 
Cl == 11-0 per cent.). Heated at 120°, this perchlorate lost two 
molecules of water (Found : HgO lost = 5*2, 5-4. The residue on 
combustion gave C — 51*2 ; H — 4-22. C2gH2g03N4,2HCl04— 2H 0 
requires HgO = 5*58 ; C = 51*2 ; H = 3*9 per cent.). ^ 

Pyocyanine Chlortyplatinate . — A chloroform solution of the free 
base which had been freed from fatty matters was shaken with 
platinic chloride in hydrochloric acid. The cMoropkUinate separated 
as a dark red powder and was recrystallised from dilute hydrochloric 
acid (Found : C = 37-3 ; H = 2-9 ; N = 7*2, 7-3 ; Cl ==: 25*9 
25-5; Pt = 234, 23-7, 23-7. C28H2g02N4,H2PtClg requires C 
37-3 ; H = 3-2 ; N = 6-7 ; Cl = 25-5 ; Pt 23-3 per cent ). 

Pyocyanine Chloroaurate. — Pure pyocyanine perchlorate was 
dissolved in water, neutralised with sodium carbonate, and the free 
base extracted with chloroform. To this chloroform solution was 
added gold chloride in hydrochloric acid solution and after vigorous 
shaking of the mixture the chloroaurate was precipitated as a dark 
reddish-brown powder. It was found impossible to purify it by 
crystallisation (Found : C = 28-4, 28-5, 28-8; H = 2-1, 2*8, 2-6‘ 
Au - 35'25. 35*1 ; Cl - 25-3, 25-2. C2eH2802N4,2HAuCl4 requires 
C = 28*2 ; H - 2-4 ; Au 35-6 ; Cl = 25-7 per cent.). 

Pyocyanine Periodides. — a. The Pentaiodide. A solution of the 
pure base in dry chloroform was treated with an excess of iodine, 
also in chloroform. The precipitated pentaiodide was separated by 
filtration and washed with chloroform (Found: I — 59*0, 591. 
C24H28O3N4I5 requires I — 58*8 per cent.). 

b. The Heptaiodide. The free base was dissolved in water, a 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide added, and the mixture warmed 
gently. The keptaiodide, which was precipitated as a brown powder, 
was separated by filtration, washed with potassium iodide solution, 
and dried, w'hen it was found to melt at 152 — 153° (Found : I — 66-7, 
66*7. C28H28O3N4I7 requires I = 66-7 per cent.). 

Pyocyanine Mercurichloride. — A chloroform solution of the free 
base was shaken with dilute hydrochloric acid, and an excess of a 
2*5 per cent, solution of mercurichloride added to the hydrochloric 
acid solution. The mixture was wanned for half an hour on a 
water-bath and, on cooling, dark red, needle-shaped crystals of the 
mercurichloride separated, which were recrystallised from hot water 
(Found : C = 30*4, 29*9, 30*0; H = 2*0, 2*5, 34; N - 5*3, 5 3. 
Cj8H2802N4.2HCl,2HgCl2 requires C = 30 0; H-2-7; N-54 
per cent.). 

Pffocyanine PiertUe . — A chloroform solution of the free base vvas 
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shaken with a saturated aqueous solution of picric acid and the dark 
red solid which separated, when recrystallised from dry methyl 
alcohol, crystallised in dark red, almost black leaflets with a violet 

sheen. The substance melted with decomposition at 194 195° 

(Found: C = 51-5, 51-3; H = 3*9, 3-3; N = 15-2, 15-2; loss of 
weight on heating at 120^ = 10-8. 

requires C = 51-6; H = 4-1 ; N = 15-1 ; loss of 2CH3-OH + 2 H 2 O 
= 10*75 per cent.). 

The picrate crystallised from ethyl alcohol in deep violet leaflets 
which melted with decomposition at 194 — 195® (Found : C = 51-38 
51*56; H = 3*5, 3*75; N = 15-5, 15 07. 

C26H2«02N„2C3H30,N3,C2H5.0H 
requires C = 51*6 ; H = 4-1 ; N — 15*05 per cent.). 

Pyocyanine Picrolonate. — The pure perchlorate was dissolved in 
water, neutralised with sodium carbonate, and the pyocyanine 
extracted with chloroform. To the chloroform solution was added 
excess of picrolonic acid dissolved in methylated spirits diluted 
with ten volumes of water. The chloroform became colourless and 
the picrolonate separated as a reddish-black precipitate, which was 
separated by filtration and on re crystallisation from ethyl alcohol 
melted at 195 — 196® (Found : C = 58*5 ; H = 4*5 ; ^ = 17*5. 
^26^z4^^4»^^ioHg05N4,C2H3*OH requires C = 58-7 ; H = 4*7 ; 
N = 17*1 per cent.). 

The authors desire to thank the Lister Institute, from whom the 
original cultures were obtained. Dr. C. G. L. Wolf for much kind 
assistance, and the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
without whose assistance the work could not have been undertaken. 

Univebsitv Chemical, Laboratories, 

Cambridge. [Receivedy October 2ZTdy 1923.] 


CCCLXXXIX . — The Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on 
Lithium Ethoxide, Lithium Hydrosulphide. 

By John Henry Jones and John Smeath Thomas. 

Whilst the sulphides of the more electropositive alkali metals 
have been investigated from several different points of view, Little 
attention has been directed to the sulphur compounds of lithium, 
none of which appears to have been prepared in the pure and 
anhydrous condition. 

Berzelius {Pogg. Ann,, 1826, 6, 439) obtained a solution of the 
hydrosulphide by reducing lithium sulphate with carbon, lixiviating 
the melt with water, and passing ‘hydrogen sulphide through the 
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solution. A modification of this method was also employed by 
Sabatier (Ann. Ckim, Phys.y 1881, [v], 22, 21), but neither he nor 
Berzelius succeeded in isolating the pure hydrosulphide. According 
to Sabatier, the solid obtained by saturating a solution of lithium 
sulphide with hydrogen sulphide, evaporating to a syrup, and 
finely drying in a vacuum over anhydrous potassium carbonate 
has the composition LijSgH. Attempts have also been made to 
prepare the hydrosulphide by the action of the metal on hydrogen 
sulphide, but Sabatier states (Compt. rend., 1879, 89, 254) that the 
products always contain polysulphides. 

The present investigation was commenced with the object of 
devising a convenient method of preparing pure lithium hydrb. 
sulphide, considerable quantities of which were required for another 
purpose. 

As the compound undergoes considerable hydrolysis in aqueous 
solution, it seemed clear that satisfactory results could be obtained 
only by the use of non- aqueous solvents and therefore preliminary 
experiments were made along the lines indicated by Rule (T., 1911, 
99, 558), who obtained sodium and potassium hydrosulphides by 
the action of hydrogen sulphide on alcoholic solutions of the 
ethoxides of these metals, ether or benzene being used as the 
precipitating agent. In this way, the anhydrous compounds were 
obtained.* 

In the preparation of the hydrosulphides of sodium and potassium 
a solution of the ethoxide is first obtained by dissolving the metal 
in dry alcohol. This mode of procedure was found to be unsuitable 
in the case of lithium ; although small amounts of the hydrosulphide 
were ultimately obtained, serious difficulties were encountered. In 
the first place, lithium dissolves very slowly in ethyl alcohol even 
at SO**, and although this difficulty is to some extent overcome by 
the use of methyl alcohol, the high cost of the metal together with 
the fact that all the specimens used contained much impurity, 
which contaminated the final product, ultimately led to the aban- 
donment of the method. For the same reasons, Scott’s method, 
referred to by Bloxam (T., 1900, 77, 763), although yielding pro- 
mising results, bad also to be abandoned. It became clear, however, 
that if pure lithium were readily obtainable the anhydrous hydro- 
sulphide could most easily be obtained in this way. 

Eb^perimenta were thereupon made with the object of preparing 

• Rule eppeara to have been unaware of the experiments of ^\anklyn 
(Phil. Mag., 1869, [iv], 87, 177, 358), who inveetigated the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on dry sodium ethoxide, obtaining a white solid to which he 
the fonnula HS NaH OEt. On heating thU substance to 100^ he obtain 
a compound which, on analysts, yielded results closely approximating 
rsquir^ for anltydroua sodium hydrasulphide. 
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the hjrdrosulphide by double decomposition. Anhydrous sodium 
hydrosulphide reacts readily in the cold with an alcoholic solution 
of lithium chloride, but it was found impossible to free the lithium 
hydrosulphide thus obtained from sodium chloride. A solution of 
lithium ethoxide is, however, easily obtained by the action of 
sodium on an alcoholic solution of lithium chloride, and, after 
removing the precipitated sodium chloride, this can then be con- 
verted into the hydrosulphide by passing hydrogen sulphide through 
the solution. The isolation of the hydrosulphide from the solution 
is, however, difficult. On the addition of ether it is precipitated as 
a “ fog ” which can be filtered only with difficulty; moreover, the 
presence of even a minute quantity of water which, owing to the 
hygroscopic nature of lithium chloride, could scarcely be excluded, 
rendered the isolation of the anhydrous compound almost impos- 
sible. The hydrosulphides of sodium and potassium are very 
hygroscopic, but the lithium compound was found to have an even 
greater affinity both for alcohol and water. 

For these reasons it was found advisable first to isolate the 
ethoxide and then to convert it into the hydrosulphide by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into ether in which the dry substance was 
suspended, a method similar in principle to that employed by 
Wankl}^! {loc. cit.) in the case of sodium hydrosulphide. In this 
way excellent yields of an alcoholate, LiHSjJCgH-'OH, were 
obtained. Attempts made to remove alcohol from this compound, 
leaving the anhydrous hydrosulphide, were unsuccessful. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in connexion with 
solutions of lithium ethoxide, notably by Acree, but a careful 
search of the literature revealed no reference to the isolation of the 
substance in the pure state. It has already been pointed out that 
solutions of lithium ethoxide are readily obtained by the interaction 
of sodium ethoxide with lithium chloride in alcohol, the sodium 
chloride formed being precipitated owing to its slight solubility in 
that solvent. Lithium chloride is more readily soluble in methyl 
than in ethyl alcohol. According to Turner and Bissett (T., 
1913, 103 , 1904), at 25'^ the solubilities in grams per 100 grams of 
solvent are as follows : lithium chloride 25*83 and 42*36, sodium 
chloride 0*065 and 1*31, in ethyl and methyl alcohol, respectively. 
The advantage gained by the greater solubility of lithium chloride 
in methyl alcohol is, therefore, more than neutralised by the rel- 
atively much greater solubility of sodium chloride in that solvent. 

In practice, the formation of a saturated solution is difficult; 
equilibrium appears to be reached very slowly, so that solutions of 
much lower concentrations were generally employed. In order to 
make sure that the lithium chloride contained no water (the 
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anhydrous salt was always used), the fused substance was employed 
in one experiment, but it was then found that the solubility had 
greatly diminished and a solution of suitable concentration could 
not be obtained. This observation is in agreement with that of 
Patten and Mott {J, Physical Chem,, 1904, 8, 157), who found the 
solubility of fused lithium chloride in ethyl alcohol at 25® to be 
only 2475. 

On evaporating the lithium ethoxide solution in a vacuum, a 
light powder was obtained, white when first prepared, but which 
rapidly darkened in colour on exposm-e to the air. The substance 
thus obtained always contained a small quantity of sodium chloride 
and the lithium content was invariably about 1 per cent, too high. 
Evaporation in a current of hydrogen led to similar results. 

It was noticed, how^ever, that when solutions of lithium ethoxide 
in alcohol were heated at about 70° crystals were deposited. Some 
of these were separated and examined. They were perfectly white, 
readily soluble in cold alcohol, but very sparingly soluble in hot 
alcohol. These crystals were free from sodium compounds and 
they proved to be pure lithium ethoxide. The method of separation 
finally adopted was based on this observation. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory yield of the ethoxide, it was 
found necessary to work with fairly dilute solutions and to keep 
the lithium chloride in slight excess in order to ensure the complete 
decomposition of the sodium compound. When these precautions 
were neglected the final product was always found to contain 
sodium compounds. 

Experimental. 

The metallic lithium and the anhydrous lithium chloride used 
werd supplied by British Drug Houses, Ltd., as the purest obtain- 
able; the metal, however, contained impurities which rendered its 
use impracticable. The alcohol and the ether w^ere carefully dried, 
the former by shaking for tw’enty-four hours with freshly burned 
quicklime followed by distillation, the latter by means of metallic 
sodium. Sodium hydrosulphide w^as prepared by Rule’s method 
{loc, cxt,), , 

At the commencement of the work gravimetric methods of 
analysis were employed. It soon became evident, however, that a 
very large number of determinations would have to be made ^ 
test experiments were carried out in which volumetric meth s 
were employed. Finally, lithium was estimated by direct titration 
with AVlO-sulphuric acid, and sulphur by adding a dilute aqueo^^ 
solution of the substance under examination slowly an ^ 
constant stirring to excess of a dilute solution of iodine aci 
with hydrochloric acid. The excess iodine was then estima 
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means of AT/lO-sc^um thiosulphate solution. The results obtained 
in this way were found to be in good agreement with those obtained 
by the usual gravimetric methods. 

lAthium Ethoxide. 

To 5 grams of anhydrous lithium chloride, dissolved in a minimum 
of alcohol (a sbght residue always remained; even after standing 
for several hours, the liquid was slightly turbid), was added a 
solution of sodium ethoxide obtained by dissolving 2-7 grams of 
sodium, rather less than the quantity theoretically required, in 
alcohol. The whole operation was carried out in a large flask 
fitted with a reflux condenser and guard tubes containing calcium 
chloride and soda-lime, and through which a current of dry hydrogen 
was continually passed. A milky precipitate of sodium chloride 
immediately formed and the separation of this precipitate from the 
solution proved to be dififioult. When first formed, it remained in 
suspension indefimtely, but when the liquid was boiled the pre- 
cipitate settled fairly rapidly, but much lithium ethoxide was carried 
down with it and the recovery of this from the precipitate caused 
the volume of the solution to become inconveniently large 

The method ultimately adopted was to shake the mixture 
vigorously and then to allow the precipitate to settle for twenty- 
four hours, after which the clear liquid was blown over by means 
of dry hydrogen. A small quantity of fresh alcohol was then 
added and the operation repeated. Exposure of the solution to 
air or to moisture was thus avoided. When this alcoholic solution 
was heated at 70° in a stream of dry hydrogen, white crystals of 
hthium ethoxide formed. These were separated and, after evapor- 
ating the solution, a second and a third crop of crystals were 
obtained in a like manner. 

Owing to the ease with which lithium ethoxide absorbs water 
and carbon dioxide the separation of pure lithium ethoxide from 
the alcohol was not easy. Even when the filtration was carried 
out as quickly as possible and the product w^as transferred rapidly 
to a vacuum desiccator w’here it was stored over phosphoric oxide, 
experiments carried out as nearly as possible under the same con- 
ditions furnished products which, on analysis, w^ere found to differ 
considerably in composition. Thus, in one case the finst precipit- 
ation gelded 3-7 grams of a substance containing 13-68 per cent. 

0 lithium (LiOEt requires Li = 13-35 per cent.). In other cases, 
owever, the lithium content of the first fraction was much higher 
and only the third fraction could be considered to be reasonably 
The following is a typical example. Fraction 1, 2-5 grams 
(40 per cent, of the theoretical) ; Li = 18 per cent. Fraction 2, 



Fig. 1. 
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0*61 gram (10 per cent.) ; Id = 16*65 per cent. Fraciwn 3 , 3 0 g 
(ablution evaporated almost to dryness) ; Li = 13*30 per cent. 

In general, only about 50 per cent, of the total yield was ( 
in a sufficiently pure condition for the preparation of the hydro, 
sulphide, although the impure first fraction could be utilised in the 
preparation of the polysulphide. The principal impurity 
lithium hydroxide, formed during filtration by the action of water 
vapour from the air. Attempts to remove this impurity were not 
successful. An apparatus was therefore devised by means of which 
the precipitation and subsequent filtration could be carried out in 
dry hydrogen. By means of this apparatus 
sketched in Fig, 1, much more satisfactory 
results were obtained. 

Lithium ethoxide was prepared in the 
vessel A , which was immersed in the bath B, 
On raising the temperature of the bath to 
70"^, the solid was precipitated. After settling, 
the tap, C, was opened and the solid was 
transferred to the funnel, Z), where it was 
filtered by suction. As much liquid as 
possible was removed by means of the pump 
and the solid was then rapidly transferred 
to a vacuum desiccator, where it was kept 
over phosphoric oxide until the last traces 
of alcohol had been removed (Found : 
Li =-13*42; C -= 46-01 ; H = 9-53. LiOEt 
requires C = 46*17 ; H = 9'61 ; Li = 13-35 
per cent.). 

Lithium Hydrosulphide. 

The Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on 
Alcoholic Solutions of Lithium Ethoxide.— 
Five grams of anhydrous lithium chloride 
were dissolved in dry alcohol, care being 
taken to exclude moisture and carbon dioxide, 2*7 grams of 
sodium were added, and the mixture was gently warmed under 
a refiux condenser. Sodium chloride was precipitated in a veiy 
finely divided form and was separated from the solution in the 
manner already described. 

Pure dry hydrogen sulphide was then passed into the solution for 
several hours, after which the liquid was concentrated to about 
onedhird its original volume by distilling off alcohol in a current of 
hydrogen. It was found necessary to continue alternately satur- 
ating the cold solution with* hydrogen sulphide and removing 
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alcohol by distiUation rnitU crystals began to be deposited bn the 
walls of the v^l. otherwise the amount of ether required for the 
precipitation of the hydrosulphide was very large 
On the ^dition of ether a white “ fog ” formed which passed 
through niter-paper. It was found advantageous to transfer the 
liquid to a dry stoppered bottle and to shake it vigorously for at 
least an hour This treatment caused the precipitate to coagulate 
somewhat and it could then be separated by filtration The solid 
was washed with dry ether and stored in a vacuum desiccator over 
phosphoric oxide and chips of paraffin wax. After standing a 
week, the substance was analysed (Found ; Ti = 11‘02 ■ S = ^*40 
2 LiHS,CjH 5 -OH requires Li = ll-oi ; S = 50-8o per cLt ) 

The freshly prepared substance was a pure white, crystalline 
powder which dissolved readily in dilute hydrochloric acid hydrogen 
sulphide bemg vigorously evolved. The solution was perfectly clear 
and the preparation therefore contained no polysulphide. The 
substance is extremely soluble both in water and in alcohol. It is 
extremely deliquescent and is decomposed rapidly by carbon 
dioxide. When heated, the substance loses alcohol but the 
anhydrous hydrosulphide caimot be obtained in this wky, as dis- 
sociation of the hydrosulphide also occurs; the final priiduct is 
yelJowish-brown in colour. 


The product obtained by evaporating the alcohohc solution to 
dryness instead of precipitating with ether was also an alcoholate, 
yielding on analysis figures practically the same as those already 
quoted. The substance was, however, less pure; it contained a 
trace of polysulphide and had in Consequence a faint buff colour. 

In another experiment an attempt was made tp prepare the 
ethoxide hy dissolving Uthium in alcohol. The result was by no 
means satisfactory. The metal dissolved very slowly, a considerable 
amount of residue remained, and the solution was discoloured hy 
impurities present in the lithium. Methyl alcohol gave much better 
results. After passing hydrogen sulphide through the solution, it 
was concentrated in a vacuum at room temperature, the ratio 
[Li]/[S] being determined at intervals. For this ratio the following 
values were obtained: 0-976, 0-990, 1-05. As before, the final 
product was an alcoholate, but for reasons already mentioned this 
method of preparation is very unsatisfactory. 

The Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Lithium, Ethoxide Suspended 
m Ether. Five grams of lithium ethoxide, prepared in the manner 
previously described, were added to 2o0 c.c. of dry ether in a flask 
provided with a reflux condenser and the usual guard tubes. A 
current of hydrogen sulphide was then bubbled through the liquid, 
w ich was kept cool by immersing the flask containing it in iced 
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water. The gas reacted readily with the suspended solid, a con- 
siderable amount of heat being evolved, and a marked change 
occurred in the appearance of the suspension. The ethoxide was 
extremely light and remained in small, flocculent masses; the 
hydrosulphide was denser and settled fairly rapidly as a white 
crystalline powder. 

This powder was filtered, washed with ether, and dried in the 
usual way over paraffin wax and phosphoric oxide. On analysis 
it was found to be the alcoholate and this proved to be the most 
convenient method of preparing this substance. The presence of 
alcohol in the compound in no way interfered with its use in the 
preparation of polysulphides, which was the ultimate object of the 
work. The yield of the alcoholate was 5-6 grams {92 per cent, of 
the theoretical) (Found : Li — 11-35 ; S = 51 -(X). 2LiHS, CgH^-OH 
requires Li = 11*01 ; S ~ 50*85 per cent.). Both the sulphur and 
the lithium values are slightly high. This is probably due to the 
presence of a little anhydrous hydrosulphide with' the alcoholate. 

The Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Lithium Metal . — The diffi- 
culty experienced in the preparation of anhydrous lithium hydro- 
sulphide from the alcoholate led to the investigation of the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on the metal in the hope that in this way a 
specimen of the pure hydrosulphide would be obtained. 

A small piece of lithium was scraped under ether. A clean 
^etallic surface could not be obtained, as the fresh surface was 
found to contain numerous black specks which penetrated the metal 
to varying depths. This impurity was removed as completely as 
possible and the metal was then filaced in a small conical flask with 
30 c.c. of ether* on which it floated. The flask was provided with a 
small double-surface reflux condenser and the usual guard tubes. 

On passing a stream of dry hydrogen sulphide into the ether, 
bubbles of hydrogen w*cre observed to be liberated from the surface 
of the metal and a white substance was formed which collected at 


the bottom of the flask. The action was complete in twenty-four 
hours. An examination of the solid product show’ed it to be con- 
taminated with some darker-coloured material; it was separated, 
washed with ether, and dried in a vacuum over paraffin wax and 


phosphoric oxide. The substance readily dissolved in water, leaving 
a slight residue, and the solution was faintly green. When this 
solution w’as treated with hydrochloric acid, hydrogen sulphide 
was freely evolved and no sulphur was precipitated. The substance 
was therefore free from j)oIyHulpl3idc (Found : Li = Ifl l > ^ ^ 
69-6:}; [Li)/[iS] ^ 1*06. LiHS rc'quires Li ^ 17*35; S ^ 80*15 per 
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prepared by the action of hydrogen sulphide on the metal if the 
latter could be obtained auffieiently pure. An attempt to remove 
the impurities from the substance by dissolving it in the smallest 
possible quan^ty of alcohol and reprecipitating with a large excess 
of ether resulted m the formation of the alcoholate 

It was notie^, however that when the impure substance was 
shaken i^th ether the dark-coloured impurity settled much more 
rapidly than the white hydrosulphide. This difference in density 
can be utdised for the purification of the impure material The 
crude product was shaken with dry ether and when most of the 
impurity had settled the supernatant layer was decanted This 
process was repeat^ until a separation into two fractions was 
effected and the whole process was then repeated with the purer 
product Both the purified material and the residue were then 
analysed (Found : in the residue, Li = 1749; S = 1945 per cent.). 

This appears to indicate that the impurity is mainly lithium 
carbonate, which is insoluble in ether and would be acted on by 
hydrogen sulphide very slowly. Assuming 95 per cent of the 
residue to consist of lithium compounds, 70 per cent, being lithium 
carbonate and the remainder hydrosulphide, the percentage of 
lithium and of sulphur would be 17-o and 20, respectively. 

The purified material proved to be the pure alcoholate This is 
accounted for by the fact that, unfortunately, the substance was 
placed m a desiccator which had previously been used to store 
a product containing alcohol. Although the phosphoric oxide, 
appeared to be fresh, the anhydrous hydrosulphide took up alcohol 
from It and was completely converted into the afore-mentioned 
alcoholate. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining the metal no 
further experiments were made in this direction, but the authors 
are satisfied that by adopting this method of purification pure 
lithium hydro^ulphide can be obtained even from impure lithium. 
Given pure metal, this is the most convenient method of preparing 
the substance. ® 


In this connexion attention may be directed to a statement of 
Bloxam (foe. cit.). Referring to the preparation of sodium hydro- 
sulphide by this method, he states that when a small amount of 
alcohol is present in the ether the hydrosulphide is not obtained 
but oxidation products of the ethoxide. In view of the results 
obtained in this and in previous investigations, this statement is 
d^cult to understand. Potassium, sodium, and lithium ethoxides, 
whether dry or in solution in alcohol, are converted into hydro- 
sidphides by the action of hydrogen sulphide, and in the presence 
0 sufficient ether these compounds are precipitated, the only 
erence being that whereas the substances precipitated in the 
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oases of sodium and potassium are the pure hydrosulphides, the 
corresponding lithium product is an alcoholate. It might even be 
suggested that a trace of alcohol acts as the medium in which the 
reaction really occurs. 

Summary. 

1. A method is described for the preparation of lithium ethoxide 
by the interaction of sodium ethoxide and anhydrous lithium 
chloride. 

2. Lithium ethoxide is a white, crystalline substance, the solu. 
bility in alcohol of which decreases with increasing temperature, 
This property was utilised in the separation of the substance. 

3. The action of hydrogen sulphide on lithium ethoxide has been 
investigated under a variety of conditions. The reaction results in 
the formation of an alcoholate of the hydrosulphide having the 
formula 2 LiHS,C 2 H 5 -OH. This substance is best obtained by the 
action of hydrogen sulphide on lithium ethoxide suspended in dry 
ether. 

4. Pure lithium hydrosulphide may be obtained by the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on lithium in dry ether. Impurities in the 
metal render the product very impure. These can best be removed 
by repeated shaking with dry ether; the impurities, being of 
greater density than the hydrosulphide, settle more rapidly. 

5. The properties of lithium hydrosulphide and of its alcoholate 
have been investigated. The former is remarkable for the ease 
with which it absorbs alcohol. 

Tujs University, Liverpool. 

The University, Cape Town. [Received, October IG/A, 1923.] 


CCCXC . — Use of the Quinhydrone Elect fode for th 
■ EstiTnation of Amirio-acids and of Acid and 
Basic Functions. 

By Leslie J. Habris. 

The quinhydrone electrode (Biilmann, Ann. Chim.^ 15, 109; 
Biilman and Lund, ibid.y 16 , 321 ; Sorensen and others, ib\l, 
p. 283; Granger and Nelson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1401) 
furnishes a convenient and rapid method of determining the 
hydiogen-ion concentration of solutions having a value of j^aless 
than 8. 

The procedure adopted for the purposes of the present investig* 
ation was as follows. A gold electrode (1x1 sq. in.) was suspend 
in the Uquid (usually about 25 c.c.. saturated with quinhydrone), 
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into which wa» then introduced the canillarv tnKo ^ 
potassium chloride bridge establishing connexbn with 
potassium chloride-calomel half-cell. The resulting potentia Sr 
ence was read off on a null-point potentiometer i j • 

‘‘Tth AViO-sodium h^Lr 

and the B.M,F. s were again measnrpH w, ^ 

trations were calculated from the observed CforaX' 

Vb. = (E^ - -E.^J/O OSg .... (1) 

the constant for the cell, E^, having been determined from 
measurements made with solutions of known p, namely i/m 

SfS “S 

acid'onLii“tat 

pigmented solution with an accuracy equal to that obtamed to a 
titration in pr^enco of an indicator, and, when a solution wa^ 
bemg titrated te a given E.M.E. end-potot, with scarcely Tny 
mcreased expenditure of time. Satisfactory micro-titrations were 
earned out with 4 c.c. of liquid by the use of a necdle-shrid 
electrode and a micro-burette. snaped 

solutions having hydrogen-ion concentrations 
appreciably different from that of pure water, the titration readings 
were d^mmhed by a correction equal to the amount of titmto 
required to bnng water alone (to absence of solute) to the same 
volume and same hydrogeu-ion concentration. In general two 
methods of titration were employed : either the complete 
itration curve waa traced, or titrant was run to nntM a fiLd 
Mbitray end-pomt was reached, the corrected volume of titrant 
Sto P'-°P°rtionaI to the amount of titratable substance 

I. EstinuUion of Amino-acids. 

«centIyshown {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [B], 95, 440; 
1924, 95, ^0) that ammo-acids to solution may be estimated with 
considereble accuracy by titrating the basic and acidic groups with 
acto and alkab, respectively ; the conditions of the titration, p^ end- 
pomts, etc., bemg fixed by considerations based on the application of 
the mass law and the theory of titration, and depending on the K, 
in ampholyte. In many cases, various amtoo-acida 

^ estimated todividuaUy. For such of these 

tratioM as are carried out to acid solution or to an acid end- 
^mt. the qumhydrone technique for determining «« may be 
^ employed : namely, for the estimation of an amino- 
fni» 41 ,^ ^ ratuig with hydrochloric acid the amino-group or groups * 
e estimation of total amino- or basic groups in a mixture; 
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for the estimation of dicarboxylic acids or diamino-acids or histidine 
in a mixture of amino-acids. 

Titration of Glycine,— Thu results are given in Table L After 
the addition of the amount of JV/lO-hydrochloric acid shown in 
column d to 25 c.c. of ilf /lO-aqueous glycine, the resulting ^ 
calculated by the formula given above, was that shown in column /. 
The correction for the blank was made according to the author’s 
formula (loc. cit.) 

i ^ d — gie/100 (2) 

where i = corrected amount of acid used in titrating to a given 
d — uncorrected amount of acid used in titrating to the given pg, 
g ~ blank for 100 c.c. (c.c. of acid necessary to bring the solvent 
alone to the given pn and to a fiTial volume of 100 c.c.), and e == total 
volume of titrated fluid at the given pH- The blank correction, in 
the above equation was read from a curve constructed from my 
formula 

- log {(a . gr)/100.V} (3) 

where a = extent of ionisation of hydrochloric acid — 0-9 approx., 
and N = normality of hydrochloric acid employed = 0*1. 

Table I. 


id). 

Titration of 25 c.c. of ^/lO-aqueous glycine. 

(e). (/). (fif). ih)t 

(0- 

C.c. of 

Total vol. of 

Ph from 

Blank for 
100 c.c. 
total vol. 

Blank for 

Ckirrected 

2^/IO-HCl 

liquid after 

E.M.F. 

(read from 

given 

vol. of 

added. 

titration. 

reading. 

curve). 

total vol. e. 

A^/lO-HCl. 

0*2 

e = 25 + d 
(approx.). 
25-2 

4-42 


h = gejlOO. 

i — d " h. 

0-5 

25-5 

4-07 

— 

— 

— 

1-0 

26-0 

3-80 

— 

— 

— 

2-0 

27-0 

3-49 


— 

— 

4-0 

29-0 

3-15 

— 

— 

— 

10-0 

35-0 

2-60 

— 

— 

— 

16-0 

40-0 

2-34 

5 

2 

13 

25-0 

50-0 

1-99 

11-5 

5-7 

19-3 

37-5 

02-5 

1-62 

20 

16-25 

21-25 

68-3 

83-3 

1-42 

42 

35 

23-3 

100 

125-0 

1-25 

02 

77-5 

22-5 

25 

225 

2500 

1-16 

80 

200 


In Fig. 1 the unbroken line represents the theoretical titration 
curve calculated from the formula 

Ph = log (K,IK,) + logi(l - .)/«! . . ■ 

» There is no appreciable diaaociation of the ampholyte at an aad at the 
hydrogen-ion concentrations mentioned. 
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where a == fraction of amino-acid converted into hydrochloride ; 
the circled pomts are the experimental uncorrected values, and the 
squares the experimental values corrected for blank. At the acid 
end of the titration the corrected values tend to lie on either side 
of the theoretical curve rather than to be strictly coincident with 
it, owing to the very large magnitude of the blank corrections j a 
very slight percentage error in reading the correction, g, leading to 
a comparatively large error in the corrected value. For purposes 
of quantitative estimation, therefore, more accurate results are 
obtainable by utilising the data corresponding to the lower section 

Fig 1. 

Titration of 25 c.c. of M/lO-fflycine with A^/lO-HCl. 



0 Observed, uncorrected. 0 Observed, corrected for blank. — Theoretical. 

of the titration curve. A method has been described by which the 
upper part may be deduced by algebraic or geometric extrapolation 
(Proc. Hoy. jSoc., Uk. cii.). 

Titration of Valine . — A similar method was adopted, and from 
the corrected values the basic dissociation constant of valine, 
hitherto unknown, was determined {Blochem. J., 17, No. 6). 

Estimation of Leucine . — Solutions of leucine of various strengths 
were taken, the potentiometer was set at a fixed reading (corre- 
sponding to a definite pa), and standard hydrochloric acid added 
from a micro-burette, until zero deflection was observed. Since, 
by the mass law relation, a given proportion of amino- acid is 
neutralised as hydrochloride at a given pa, the amounts of hydro- 
voL. cxxnr. 5 ^ 
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and a seccaid volume for the neutralisation of the carboxyl group 
that is, for the titration curve DC, where the reaction is 

N»OH 

R-CO-OH — ^ R-C0*0' + Na' + 

The experimental results are plotted in Fig. 2. 

The effect of hydrochloric acid on the solvent was corrected for 
in a manner similar to that described above for glycine and should 
be clear from the following table. 

Correction (c.c.). 


ac.ofiv/io- 

C.c. oiN flQ- 


Total 

From curve For given 

C.c. (cOtT.Uf 

NaOH 

HCl 


vol. 

for 

total 

N/IO-HCI 

added. 

remaining. 

PB- 

(c.c.). 

100 c.c. 

vol. 

remaining. 

0 

20 

1-61 

20 

■ 27 

5-4 

U-6 

2 

18 

1-74 

22 

20 

4-4 

13-6 

5 

15 

1-94 

25 

13 

3-25 

11-75 

10 

10 

2*30 

30 

6 

1-8 

8-2 

15 

5 

2-63 

35 

2-5 

0-9 

4-1 

19 

1 

309 

39 

1 

0-39 

OGl 

The titration of glutamic 

acid 

hydrochloride has 

not hitherto 


been investigated. 

Estimaiion of Glutamic Acid in a Mixture of Amino-acids.-^ 
Glutamic acid mixed with monoamino-monoearboxylic acids was 
readily estimated by titrating to pa — ca. 6*2, at which end-point 
the “ neutral ampholytes were infinitesimally minutely ionised. 
Thus a mixture of 1 vol. of JZ/lO-glutamic acid hydrochloride and 
2 vols. of .^/10-sodium hydroxide containing 5 c.c. of J//10-glycine 
had Ph whilst the same mixture containing 10 c.c. of ilf/lO 
glycine and 2 c.c. of valine had pa 6*06. 

The same method may be adopted for the estimation of aspartic 
acid, which has a similar Ka^ value. 

Estimation of Lysine . — The more strongly basic group in this 
diamino-acid is approximately 100 per cent, neutralised as hydro- 
chloride at Pa 7 and more strongly acid reactions. The second basic 
group is very feeble {Kf, = 10'^^) and for its neutralisation the solution 
must be brought to a strongly acid reaction (14 — pKf, — 2), whilst 
the carboxyl group is correspondingly feebly acid and becomes 
neutralised as sodium salt only in strongly alkaline solution {pKa = 
10-7). Lysine was accordingly readily estimated by titrating to 
Pb 6 to 7, one equivalent of hydrochloric acid being required. 

EstimeUion of Lysine in a 3iix(ure.—Tho same procedure applies 
to the estimation of lysine in a mixture of the “ neutral mono* 
amino-monocarboxylic acids. 

Estimaiion of Aryinine . — for arginine is of the same order as 
for lysine and the same methods arc applicable. 
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II. Estimation of Acids. 

A number of acids have been estimated, both organic and 
inorganic, strong and moderately weak, with the aid of the quin- 
bydrone electrode. Only in the case of very weak acids, with 
Ka < 10”*, is the method inapplicable, as titration with sodium 


Fig. 3. 

2'itration of acids. 

Scale for HCl titration : C.c. of N/lO-NaOH added. 

0 5 10 15 20 25 30 



I . — Titration of strong acid. If . — Titration of ‘tnoderaldy weak acid. 

+ -f UydrochloTic acid. X X Acetic acid. 


hydroxide in such cases yields alkaline solutions. In Fig. 3 are shown 
the titration curves of (1) a strong acid, namely, a pigmented solution 
of hydrochloric acid, and (2) a moderately weak acid (acetic acid), 
as determined by the quinhydrone electrode. When determining 
the strength of the solution of a given acid it is sufficient to titrate 
to a single predetermined pa end-point (that is, until the galvano- 
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meter shows no deflection, the potentiometer being set at a standard 
reading), the amount of salt formed. being proportional to the 
amount of acid originally present — the exact ratio aaU : acid beinp 
calculated from the formula Ph = log 1/^a + log{a/(l — a)}, where 
a = fraction of acid neutralised ; or the fraction neutralised at a 
given ph may be determined from the result obtained by titrating 
a solution of known strength. 

Estimation of Bases . — Alkalis and the strongest are estimated 

by adding sufficient hydrochloric acid, the excess of which is titrated 
For moderately weak bases, the method of direct titration is avail- 
able as described for lysine ; as also for very weak bases (compare 
titration of the amino-group in glycine). In the latter case, the 
blank corrections assume an important magnitude. 

The general method is not applicable when substances arc present 
which react with the quinhydrone, for example, aniline. 


Summary, 

The quinhydrone electrode furnishes a ready method of estimating 
acids and bases in pigmented solutions where indicators would he 
inapplicable, and of obtaining titration curves with much greater 
ease and rapidity than is possible w ith a hydrogen electrode. 

The electrode (which is available only for acid solutions) may be 
used for the estimation of bases of any strength, and for any hut 
the weakest acids (Ka < 10'®), provided no reaction occurs ^rith 
the quinhydrone. 

Methods have been evolved for the estimation of amino-acids in 
solution, dej>ending on the application of the theory of titration to 
amphoteric electrolytes. The followmg estimations are described: 
Estimation of an amino-acid by titrating the amino-group; estim- 
atiop of the total amino-groups present in a mixture; estimation 
of lysine and arginine or of histidine, alone or in a mixture of 
“ neutral ” amino-acids ; estimation of glutamic (and aspartic) acid 
alone or in a mixture of “neutral” amino-acids (by titration of 
the stronger carboxyl group). 

Two types of procedure have been employed : (1) The complete 
corrected or ideal titration cun’c has been deduced, each titration 
reading being diminished by the volume of titrant required to produce 
in a hypothetical blank — consisting of solvent alone in absence of 
titratable solute — the same pa and the same final volume. (2) The 
potentiometer w^as set at a given reading and titrant added until 
zero deflection was attained, tlm corrected volume of titrant so 
required being proportional to the original concentration of fitra*' 
able substance. 
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CCCXCI . — The Chemistry of Polycyclic Structures in 
Belation to their Homocyclic Unsaturated Iso- 
merides. Part V, Orientation in the gem- 
Dimethyldicyclopentene Series, 

By Robert Charles Grimwood, Christopher Kelk Ingold, 
and Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 


Proof has been adduced by Farmer and Ingold {T., 1920, 117 , 
1362) and by Farmer, Ingold, and Thorpe (T., 1922, 121 , 128) that 
derivatives of dime thy Icyc^opentadienc (I) are tautomeric with 
corresponding derivatives of dimethyldicycTopentene (TI). So 
mobile is the five-carbon nucleus that substances known to belong 
to either class frequently exhibit the properties of both; for 
example, the oxidation of one and the same substance may lead 
to an unsaturatcd acid (type III), and also to a cyclic acid (type 
IV), the former derived from the monocyclic and the latter from 
the dicyclic form of the original compound. 


^ch:ch 

(I.) CMe2<Qjj.^jj 


CMe2<V 


CH-CH 


(in.) <^M®2<CH-C02H 

A considerable number of compounds of this series wure pre- 
pared by Perkin and Thorpe (T., 1901, 79, 729) before the mobile 
character of the five-carbon nucleus was understood, and therefore, 
quite apart from the fact that the nucleus of each such substance 
has now been shown to possess tw^o distinct phases which together 
confer on the compound a dual chemical character, there are certain 
questions of structure, principally relating to the orientation of 
attached groups, which, in the light of the newer knowledge, require 
reconsideration. 

Perkin and Thorpe's compounds were synthesised by a method 
which indicated the dicyclic constitution (II), and therefore were 
formulated throughout as dicyclic substances- The parent (from 
the preparative point of view) of the series was a sodio-ester, to 
which both of the formulm (V) and (VI) must now be assigned. 
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and numerous derivatives of this substance were obtained, either 
by direct hydrolysis, or by methylation and subsequent bydrolysig. 
The nuclear constitution of the direct hydrolysis products has been 
dealt with in earlier parts of this series, and as to the orientation 
of the groups there appears to be no ambiguity. On the other 
hand, the determination of the structure of the methylation pro. 
ducts involves, not only a consideration of phenomena depending 
on the intra- annular tautomerism of the nucleus, but also a special 
problem in orientation, the solution of which forms the subject of 
the present communication. 


( 1 ) 


(2). 


C(C02Et):C'C02Et 

(V.) 

( 4 ) (5) 




(1) (3) 

“(COjEtj-C-COaEt 

(CO,Et).C‘ONa 

( 4 ) ( 3 ) 


There are two positions in which the above sodium compound 
might methylate on carbon; namely, position (4), through the 
operation of "the P-ketonic ester group derived from COgEt-CIC-ONa 

in (V), or position (2), through the P-ketonic ester group derived 
from the residue C( 0 Na):C’C 02 Et in (VI). The product might 

( 3 ) ( 2 ) 

therefore have either formula (VII) or formula (VIII), and it is 
important to note that in either case, since enolisation is rendered 
impossible by the absence of the mobile hydrogen atom, the nucleus 
cannot revert to its quasi-aromatic structure (I or II), and intra- 
annular tautomerism must therefore be suspended. Hence the 
substance is static, and should be capable of being orientated, 
either as (VII), or as (VIII), by the usual methods applicable to a. 
static individual. 


C(C02Et)=OC02Et 

CMea<(^e(C02Et)*C0 

(VII.) 




C(C02Et)‘C0 
(Vlii.) 


The importance attaching to the orientation of the methyl group 
in this substance lies in the fact that it is the parent of a considw- 
able series of hydrolysis products all of which have been formulate 
in accordance with Perkin and Thorpe’s assumption that the 
methylated eater has formula (VIII) and not formula, (VII). How- 
ever, there is no evidence at present on record proving that this is 
the case, and, were it not so, the chemistry of the whole group o 
compounds would require reinterpretation. 

On hydrolysis by mineral acids, the methylated ester yie s 
acid the structure of which must be represented by L 

and (X) if the ester has formula (VII), or by (XI) and ^ 
eater has formula (VIII). In either ease, the acid is closely re 
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to the monocaxboxybc acid {XIII and XIV) previously inv^tigated 
(Fanner, Ingold, and Thorpe, loc. cit.), and might be expected to 
undergo similar reactions. 


(XI.) 

(XIV.) 


(IX.) 
C(COaH):^ 




(xn.) 


-^2 

(xm.) 


It will be recalled that the acid (XIII and XIV) was converted 
by nitrosyl chloride into a static oximino-derivative having the 
monocyclic structure (XV). This on hydrolysis yielded a very 
characteristic diketone (XVI), which existed in bluish-red and 
yellow modifications, and on oxidation by hydrogen peroxide passed 
quantitatively into dimethylaconitic acid (XVII). 


(XV.) 




(XVII.) 


Evidently a similar series of experiments must clearly distinguish 
an acid having formulae (IX) and (X) from one having formulae 
(XI) and (XII), for only in the latter case could a corresponding 
chain of reactions occur without extrusion of the methyl group. 

Actually, the results show that the methylated acid has formulae 
(XI) and (XII), and not formulae (IX) and (X). Like the un- 
methylated acid, it is readily converted into an oximino-derivative 
(XVIII), similar in all respects to the compound (XV). This, on 
hydrolysis, gives a diketone (XIX), which exists in bluish-red 
and yellow modifications and bears a striking resemblance to 
the diketone (XVI) * previously described. On oxidation by 


• Sinco these 1 : 2-diketoned ere the five-carbon ring analogues of o-benzo- 
quinone, it is of interest to note that in both cases the red form is the more 
Btable, the yellow modification reverting to the red on warming, or on mere 
keeping at the ordinary temperature. Willatatter and Muller showed {Ber., 
1908, 41, 2580) that o-benzoquinone exists in an unstable colourless form as 
well as a stable red modification, and they formulated the isomeric change 
S8 follows : 



{colourless , unstable.) (red, stable,) 

The uialogy suggests the following explanation of the chroraoisomerism 

5 B* 
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hydrogen peroxide, the new diketone yields trimethylftconitic acid 
(XX), the structure of which was plac^ beyond doubt by its 
general similarity to dimethylaconitic ^id * and, secondly, by 
its oxidation to dimethylmalonic acid (XXI) and pyruvic acid 


(XXII). 
(XII 


{XVIII. ) 




(XX.) 


(KMnO*) 


(XIX.) 

CMe -1- 

(XXI.) 


COMe 

CO,H 

(XXII.) 


From these results it follows that of the alternative formula 
(VII) and (VIII) for the methylated ester, formula (VIII) is the 
correct one ; and, as this is the formula which Perkin and Thorpe 
assigned to the substance, no revision of the series of acids and 
lactones to which it gives rise is necessary. 

Moreover, the fact that methylation of the tautomeric sodium 
compound proceeds in such a way as to give rise to the static 
bridged compound (VIII) provides additional evidence, if any 
were required, that the assumption of a bridged phase is necessary 
to interpret the reactions of this series of compounds. 


Experimental. 

[Note on nomenclature. — All intra-annular tautomeric sub- 
stances are designated by the names of their bridged modifications,] 

which we have observed to occur amongst the corresponding 1 ; 2 -diketones 
of the five-carbon ring scries : 

ga - gg 

CR, CR, 

{^yellow, ) {^cd, sUtble.) 

It i« noteworthy that a similar kind of iaomerUm has not been observed either 
with p-benzoquinono or the analogous 1 ; I diketones obtained by oskIoIivc 
degradation of the five-carix>n niiclcas : 

CO CO 

(sole form, deep yeUow.) (role forms, colourless or pale ydlou-] 

• A curious property possessed by all the jein dialkylaconitic acids 
we have handled hitherto consists in their .rith 

extreme ease into anhydro-acids, all of which crystal iso ro 
solvent of crystallisation, which is lost, with disintegration of tne j 
on expc»ure in an evacuated desiecator. 
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The 'sodium compound of ethyl 5 : S-dimethyldic^iopenten- 
3 -o14 : 2 : 4-tncarboxylate was prepared by Perkin and Thorpe’s 
method (loc. cit.) and methylated by means of an excess of methyl 
iodide (loc. dt.). The methylation product, ethyl 2 ; 5 : 5-tri- 
methyldic2/c^opentan-3-one-l : 2 : 4-tricarboxylate, was then hydro- 
lysed by alcoholic potassium hydroxide to the potassium salt of 
2:5: 5-trimethyldrr2/cfopentan-3-one-l : 2-dicarboxylic acid, which 
was further hydrolysed to the monobasic acid in the manner 
described below. 

2:5:5- TrimethyldicyQlopentan - 3 - one - 1 - carboxylic dcid.— The 
above-mentioned potassium salt, prepared by Perkin and Thorpe’s 
method, was dissolved in a small amount of water and decomposed 
with 2 per cent, more than the theoretical quantity of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The solution was boiled for ten minutes, 
and then heated at 180° in a closed tube for half an hour. On 
cooling, the monobasic acid crystallised nearly completely, and was 
collected, washed with a little water, and dried. 

Action of Niirosyl Chloride on 2 : o : 6-Trimelhyldicyc\openian-3-one- 
\ -carboxylic Acid : Formaiion of Oximino- and Dichhro-derivatives. 

4 - Oximino -2:5:5- trimethyl - - cyclo^en^en - 3 - one - 1 - carb- 

oxylic Acid. — The trimethylrf/cycZopentanonecarboxylic acid (5 
grams) was dissolved in 50 c.c. of dry chloroform, and the solution 
treated at 0° with nitrosyl chloride prepared from 150 grams of 
“ chamber crystals ” and 100 grams of sodium chloride. After 
twenty minutes, the pale yellow, crystalline substance w^as collected, 
and crystallised from boiling water, from w^hich it separated in 
yellow needles which melted with decomposition at 207° (Found : 
C = 54-6; H = 5'5. C^HjjO^N requires C = 54-8 ; H = 5-6 per 
cent.). The 3deld was 3 per cent, of the theoretical. 

The oximino-compound gives orange solutions in alkalis, in- 
stantly decolorises cold alkaline |>ermanganate, and gives a red 
solution, containing the diketone described below% on boiling with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

2:4- Dichloro -2:5:5- trimeihyldicyQ\opentan - 3 - one - 1 - carh- 
oxylic Acid, CMc2<C^|jj_^ -^0^ ’ 4 : 4-ilirA/oro-2 : 5 : 5-/n- 

7 AT 1 . ^ClCO.HlXMe 

niethyl-A -cyclopenten-Z-one-l-carboxyliC Acid, CMe2<C00|^ • 

This acid remained in the chloroform solution, and, after the 
oximino-compound had been collected, was obtained by evapor- 
fi^ting the solvent at the ordinary temperature. It separated from 
water in leaflets, m. p. 142° (Found ; C = 45-2o ; H = 4-35 ; Cl = 29*4. 
^ft^io^sClj requires C = 45*5; H = 4-2 ; Cl — 29*5 per cent ). 

5r*2 
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Tliis axsid wa43 also obtained in the experiment (below) 
amyl nitrite and hydrogen chloride, and was the sole product 
which was obtained when a stream of chlorine was used in place 
of nitrosyl chloride in the above preparation. 

Action of Amyl l^itriie and Hydrogen Chloride on 
2:5: li-Trirn£ihyld\cyc\o'penian-Z-one-\’Carboxylic Acid, 

Owing to the small yield of ox imino-com pound produced by 
nitrosyl chloride, a better method of preparation was sought, and 
one was ultimately found in the process described below, by means 
of wliich the whole of the oximino-compound required to carry 
out the subsequent stage-by-stage decomposition was prepared. 

4 - Oximino -2:5:5- irimethyl - - cyclopew/e» - 3 - one - 1 . carl 

oxylic Acid.—Uhe triraethyldtcycfopentanonecarboxylic acid {,j 
grams), dissolved in 50 grams of dry ether, was treated at 0^ with 
7 grams of amyl nitrite and a rapid stream of dry hydrogen chloride. 
The solution at first turned dark green, and then the colour graduaUy 
changed to pale yellow, and ar yellow precipitate separated. The 
solution was now' allowed to warm to the ordinary temperature, 
and the precipitate collected and w*ashed wdth ether. It consisted 
of practically pure oximino-acid, the yield being 30 per cent, of the 
theoretical. 

The Dichloro-acid, — This was obtained on evaporating the 
ethereal solution and crystallising the residue from water. 


Decomposition of the Oximino-compound by Stages to 2:6: 6-Trh 
metkyl-^^-cyclopenlene-^ : 4-dione-l -carboxylic Acid, Trimethyl- 
aconiiic Acid, and Dimethylmalonic and Pyruvic Adds. 


2:5: 5-Tri methyl- l^^-cyclopentene-^ : 4-dione-l -carboxylic Add, 
Yellow and Bluish-red Modifications . — The oximino-compound 
(1 gram) w'as boiled for two minutes with 10 c.c. of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and 4 c.c. of 40 per cent, aqueous 
formaldehyde. The red solution was cooled and repeatedly ex- 
tracted with ethers. The extract on evaporation yielded 0*92 gram 
(nearly the theoretical amount) of a mixture of the two modific- 
ations of the diketone. On warming, the yellow diketone passes 
into the bluish-red form, which melts at 140®; recrystallisatiou 
from benzene does not alter this melting point (Found : C = a9 i; 
H = 5-3. C 9 Hio 04 requires C = 59-3; H = 5*5 per cent). 

a^y-Trimethylaconitic .4cid.-Half a gram of cither “^odificaton 
of the diketone was dissolved in a slight excess of aqueous 
carbonate and treated gradually at the ordinary temperature 
“twenty volume” hydrogen peroxide. In the J . jjj 

minutes, a quantity of hydrogen peroxide equivalent to o 
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of avaikble oxygen was added, and during this period the colour 
of the solution- bwame much paler. A few minutes later decolor- 
ation was complete and the solution was then acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. The crystalline 
product obtained on evaporation of the ether {0-5 gram) wi found 
to be partly soluble and partly insoluble in boiling benzene The 
insoluble portion conskted of the tribasic acid and the soluble 
portion the corresponding anhydro-acid (below). 

The insoluble portion was purified by adding fight petroleum to 
its solution m dry ether, and was thus obtained as a miorocrystalline 
powder, which melted at 120° with evolution of steam and the 
formation of a clear, colourless liquid (Found ; C = 49-9 ; H = 5-2 • 
M, by. titration, =216. requires C = 50-0- H = 

per cent. ; M = 216). 

On inelting or treatment with acetyl chloride, the acid is con- 
verted into the anhydro-acid. 

The Anhydro-acid, 9Me2-C{C02H);t Me CMe^-f rCMe-CO^H * 

CO 0 CO CO-O-CO ■ ~ 

This was deposited from the benzene solution in feathery fiattened 
needles, m. p. 142°. These, when freshly prepared, contained 
benzene of crystallisation, which was gradually evolved on exposure 
in an evacuated desiccator, the crystals becoming opaque and 
friable (Found; C = 53-3; H = ofi. CjHi^Os requires C = 53-5 ; 
H = 5'6 per cent.). 

On cooling and acidifying its solution in hot alkalis, the anhydro- 
acid is converted into the original tribasic acid, which may then be 
isolated by extraction with ether. 

Din^hylmalonic and Pyruvic Acids. — A solution of trimethyl- 
aconitic acid (0-5 gram) in aqueous sodium carbonate was diluted 
to 50 c.c., cooled to 0°, and treated gradually with a neutral 3 per 
cent, solution of potassium permanganate while a rapid stream of 
carbon dioxide was passed through the alkaline liquid. The 
colour of the liquid became permanent after the addition of an 
amount of permanganate corresponding with one atom of avail- 
able oxygen, and a further quantity, equivalent to three atoms 
of oxygen, was run in, and the solution allowed to remain in a 
carbon dioxide atmosphere at the ordinary tcmiierature for sixteen 

Tliese two formulte for the anhydride correspond with the fumaroid 
8 ructure for the tribasic acid. There should be two other anhydro-acida 
corresponding with the maleoid acid. We believe, however, that the 
uniaroid constitution of the tribasic acid is placed almost beyond question 
y its formation from a cyclic structure : 

COjH^-C-C:Me,CO CO,H-~C-~CMe,C 03 ll 

Me— i! io CcoIdH,0,) CO,H 
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hours, after which decoloration was complete. The solution i;v’as 
treated with steam and filtered, and the manganese oxides were 
treated twice with steam. The aqueous solutions were combined 
and concentrated, strongly acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
extracted with ether. The extract on evaporation smelt strongly 
of pyruvic acid, which was isolated in the form of its characteristic 
phenylhydrazone {Found ; C = 60-9; H = 5*8. Calc,, C ^ 60-7; 
H ^ 5*6 per cent.). A second portion of the product was placed 
in an evacuated desiccator over potassium hydroxide until it 
solidified. The solid was crystallised from water, from which pure 
dimethylmalonic acid, m. p. 189^, separated (Found : C = 45-4; 
H = 6*2. Calc., C 45*4; H = 6-1 per cent.). Both products 
were further identified by comparison with authentic specimens. 

We wish to thank the Royal Society for a grant with the aid 
of which the cost of some of the materals used in this investigation 
has been met. 

Imperial College ov Science and Tecunology, 

South Kensington. [Received, October 0th, 1923.] 


CCCXCII . — The Interaction of Primary A7nines and 
2~DithiobenzoyL 

By Ernest Wu*sos McClelland and John Longwell. 

In a previous communication (McKibben and McClelland, this 
vol., p. nO) it has Imh-ii showm that 2-thiobenziraide (I) in pro- 
duced by the action of ammonia on 2'dithiohenzoyl (II). It 
might therefore be predicted that the reaction between 2-dithio 
benzoyl and a primary amine would take the course shmni : 

{a) ^ U-NH, (I..) 


As previously poititod out (loc. at.), 2-dithiobeuzoyl on treat- 
ment with aniline yields the anilide (III ; R = Ph) of 2 : 
benzoic acid, and not a hetenacyclic compound as with ammonia^ 
It is to be noted that during the reaction between aniline an 
2-dithiobenzoyl, hydrogen sulphide is continuously evolved, an . 
secondly, that no reaction takes place between 
and substances such as mcthylaniline and dimcthylanilinc, 
have not a primary nitrogen atom. These two facts 
the sulphur atom of the comimund Ls removed as hydrogen p ^ 
from which it follows that the first stage in the reaction 
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sarily the formation of a heterocyclic compound of the type shown 
above [la), 

‘^6H4<®q>S (II.) (III.) 

The present investigation was therefore undertaken with the 
object of determining if the formation of the disulphide type of 
compound, as a result of the action of primary amines on 2-dithio- 
benzoyl, is of a general nature ; and, if so, why ammonia differs 
from its substitution products in its action upon 2-dithiobenzoyl. 

The interaction of aqueous methylamine and 2-dithiobenzoyl 
yields a compound of the disulphide type (HI ; R = Me). In 
some experiments a substance of lower melting point was pro- 
duced, which, on standing or on treatment with ferric chloride, 
rapidly oxidised to the disulphide. It would therefore seem that 
the mercaptan also Ls formed. 

Since in the production of 2-thiobenzimide dry ammonia was 
employed, whilst in the methylamine experiment an aqueous 
solution of the gas was used, it seemed probable that the presence 
of water in the reaction mixture w^as an influencing factor. It has 
been found, however, that when dry methylamine is substituted 
for aqueous methylamine, the end-product is the same. Similarly 
aqueous or pure propylamine reacts with 2-dithiobenzoyl to yield 
the propyl amide of 2 : 2'-dithiobenzoic acid (III; R Rr). The 
identity of this compound has been established by its synthesis 
from the acid chloride of 2 : 2'-dithiobenzoic acid and nropvl- 
amine. 

In all the cases studied, the interaction of 2-dithiobenzoyl with 
an amino-compound results in the formation of the disulphide type 
of compound. A heterocyclic compound of the type shown (la) 
could not he isolated. 

The authors take the view that the tendency of the carbonyl 
group to acquire an adjacent hydrogenated atom is the factor 
which determines the end product in these reactions, and further 
that a cyclic compound in which this condition is not satisfied will 
be easily reduced. 

When a primary amine reacts with 2-dithiobenzoyl, the form- 
ation of a cyclic compound as postulated involves a system in 
which the carbonyl group is without an adjacent hydrogenated 
atom. Since hydrogen sulphide is a product of the reaction, the 
easily reducible cyclic compound will necessarily undergo reduction 
to the disulphide, thus accounting for the failure to isolate a cyclic 
compound. The fact that the mercaptan is sometimes obtained 
^ well as the disulphide indicates dhat reduction is taking place 
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in the reaction mixture. The reaction between a primary 
and 2 -dithiobenzoyl may then be repreiwnted aa follows : 

c.H4<co>s + R-NH,-> c.H,<S^NR (in., 

In the case of the reaction between ammonia and 2-dithio 
benzoyl, the analogous cyclic compound, namely, 2 -thiobenzimide 
having an imino-group adjacent to the carbonyl group, wjjj ^ 
relatively stable towards a weak reducing agent such as hydrogen 
sulphide and therefore can be isolated. 

It has been pointed out by Kenner {Ann. Rep., 1921, I 14 . 
also Thole and Thorpe, T., 1911, 99, 2183) that the instability of 
certain cyclic compounds seems to be due to the tendency of the 
carbonyl group to acquire a tautomeric hydrogen atom. Pof 
example, the condensation of 2 -thiolbenzoic acid with acetylacetone 
(T., 1921, 119, 1810) under mild conditions of reaction yields the 
2-acetyl derivative (V), and not the 2 : 2-diace tyi derivative (IV)- 
whilst under other conditions 3*oxy(I)thionaphthen is obtained 
Since the latter compound and its acetyl derivative exist to some 
extent in the enolic form, the decomposition of the diacetyl com. 
pound appears to be the result of its tendency to acquire a tauto- 
meric hyirogen atom. 

jj -> [c,H,<^>C(COMe)J (W.) -> 

(V.) CeHi<®^CH-COMe (VI.) 

It seems therefore that the tendency of the carbonyl group in 
2 -dithiobenzoyl to acquire an adjacent hydrogenated atom is 
fundamentally of the same nature. There is no evidence that the 
amides investigated exist in an enolic form. Nevertheless, since 
acid amides show many enolic properties, especially with regard to 
salt formation, it seems reasonable to assume that the presence oi 
an adjacent hydrogenated atom will tend to stabilise the system 
in that the afoity of oxygen for hydrogen is partly satisfied. 

It has been pointed out (loc. eit.) that 2 *thiobenzimide gives a 
characteristic coloration with alcoholic ferric chloride, which tends 
to show that this compound exists to some extent in the enolic 
modification (VII). If, therefore, the hypothesis which has been 
advanced be correct, a derivative of 2 -thiobenzimide, the form- 
ation of which involves the loss of the imino-hydrogen atom, should 
be unstable. This is found to be the case with the acetyl derivatiye- 
Tbiobenzimide on treatment with acetic anhydride yields an acety 
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derivative (Vin), which is hydrolysed by wanning with water, 
yielding the priginal substance. 


(vn.) C,h/V 


C-OH 

S 

4<3>nr 

TO 


r s- 

jC6H4<^ 


COMe 


(VIII.) 


CO-NHo 


(X.) 


It taa been suggested that a cycHc compound of the type shown 
above (IX) wm undergo reduction at the point indicated by the 
dotted Ime If this be the case, 2.thiobenzimide on reduction 
should yield the amide of 2 : 2'-dithiobenzoic acid (X) or the amide 
of the co^sponding mercaptan. Reduction of 2-thiobenzimide 
yields a substance which rapidly oxidises in solution, or on addition 
of ferric chloride, to the amide of 2 : 2'.dithiobenzoic acid which 
has also been prepared by the action of ammonium hydroxide on 
2-dithiobenzoyL 


Experimental. 

2 : 2'^pithiobenzamide (Formula X).~{A) From 2-dithiobenzoyl. 
A solution of 1 gram of 2-dithiobenzoyl in ethyl alcohol was mixed 
with an excess of ammonium hydroxide. After keeping for four 
hours at room temperature, the precipitated sulphur was filtered 
off and the filtrate concentrated. On cooling, 2 : 2'-dithiobenz- 
amide was deposited. The crude material was crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid, from which it was obtained in fine, white needles, 
m. p. 250°. The mixed melting point of this product with that 
obtained from (6) was 250°. 

(B) :^om 2-thiobenziimde. A solution of 0-3 gram of 2-thio- 
benzimide in glacial acetic acid was shaken with zinc dust for two 
hours. The mixture was then heated on the water- bath for a few 
minutes and the undissolved zinc filtered off. On addition of 
water to the filtrate, a white substance was precipitated which was 
washed ^th water and then with dilute hydrochloric acid and 
again with water. This substance, which melted at 145°, was 
^solved in glacial acetic acid and solid ferric chloride added. 

ter standing for a short time, 2 : 2^-dithiobenzamide was pre- 
cipitated by the addition of water and crystallised from glacial 
acetic acid. M. p. 250° (Found : C = 55-2 ; H = 4-1 ; S = 2M. 

Tv^ C = 55-2; H = 4*0; S = 21*1 per cent.). 

.2 -Dithiobenzamide has previously been prepared by Bind- 
8c edler {D.R.-p. 807X3) from 2 : 2'-dithiobenzoyl chloride, who 
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gives the melting point of the substance as 239®. The amide as 
obtained above oxidises to o- benzoic sulphinide (‘* saccharin as 
observed by Bindschedler. 

2 : 2,' ’IHtkiobenzomeihylamide (Formula HI ; R = Me). — An excess 
of methylamine (33 per cent, solution) was added to a solution of 
2-dithiobenzoyl in ethyl alcohol. After standing for twelve hours at 
room temperature, the precipitated sulphur was removed by filtration 
and the filtrate concentrated by evaporation. On cooling, the 
solution deposited crystals of the compound, which after recrystalfe. 
ation from ethyl alcohol melted at 221° (Found : C ~ 57-9; H = 
4*8; S = 19*2. CigHigOgNgSa requires C ~ 57*8; H = 4-8; 8 c: 
19-3 per cent.). It was found that the same product resulted when 
dry methylamine, generated by the action of alcoholic sodium 
cthoxide on methylamine hydrochloride, was used instead of the 
33 per cent, solution in the above method. 

2 : 2' -Dithiobenzapropylamide (Formula III ; R = Pr). — (A) From 
2-dithiobenzoyl and propylamine. An excess of propylamine was 
added to a solution of 2-dithiobenzoyl in ethyl alcohol and the 
mixture kept over-night. After removal of the precipitated 
sulphur, the mother-liquor was concentrated by evaporation. On 
cooling, a white substance separated out which was purified bv 
crystallisation from ethyl alcohol. M. p. 200° (Found : C = 61-7; 
H ~ 6*2. requires C = 61-8; H = 6-2 per cent.). 

The substitution of aqueous propylamine in the above reaction did 
not alter the product. 

(B) From 2 : 2'-dithiobenzoyl chloride and propylamine. The 
acid chloride was prepared by the action of phosphonis })enta- 
chloride on 2 : 2'-dithiobenzoic acid and was used in the crude 
condition. 

One gram of propylamine was placed in a freezing mixture and 
3 grams of the acid chloride w'erc gradually added. The reaction 
mixture was then heated for an hour at 50°, after which a 50 per 
cent, solution of hydrochloric acid was added until an acid reaction 
w'as obtained. The solid which separated out was washed with 
ethyl alcohol to eliminate an impurity of an oily natuiv. The 
washings were discarded and the residue w^as crystallised from 
ethyl alcohol, from which it was eventually obtained in fine, white 
needles melting at 200°. The melting point of a mixture of this 
substance with the product obtained by the action of propylamine 
on 2-dithiobenzoyI showed no depression. 

Ac€tyl'2‘thiobenzimide (Formula VIII), — The acetyl derivative 
was prepared by heating 2*thiobenzimidc with an excess of acetic 
anhydride at 100° for one hour. The solution, w^hen cold, was 
diluted with water and the solid which separated out was imme i* 
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ately collected and washed with water. It was found that if the 
solution was ‘heated with water in order to hydrolyse the excess 
of acetic anhydride, the product obtained was mostly 2-thioben«- 
imide. If the excess of acetic anhydride was not too great, the 
acetyl derivative usually crystallised out on cooling and a further 
quantity was precipitated by the addition of water as above. The 
crude material was purified by crystallisation from glacial acetic 
acid, from which it was obtained in white, needle-shaped crystals, 
m. p. 138° (Found : C = 504; H = 3 9; S - 16-7. CgH^OgNS 
requires C — 55*9; H — 3-65; S = 10*6 per cent.). The acetyl 
compound yields 2-thiobenzimide on boiling with water. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Professors Stewart 
and Smiles for their intere.st in this work. 

The Sib Donald Curbie Laboratories, 

Queen’s University, Belfast, [/?cceiVerf, October 3rc?, 1923.1 


CCCXCIII , — Studies in Fluorescence Spectra. Part I. 
Some Benzenoid Hydrocarbon Vapours. 

By Joseph Kenneth Marsh. 

In connexion with investigations in progress in this laboratory, 
wherein it is being found that many vapours may be electrically 
stimulated into the omission of a characteristic spectrum (MeVicker, 
Marsh, and Stewart, this vol., p. 2147), the author has undertaken the 
measurement of the fluorescence spectra of various oiganic com- 
pounds in the state of vapour, as, with one or two exceptions, the 
fluorescence of vapours has not been investigated. The present 
paper deals with some of the simple benzenoid hydrocarbons and 
the experimental arrangements. 

Our knowledge of the fluorescence of organic compounds is due 
mainly to Stark and Ley and their pupils, who worked w ith alcoholic 
solutions of about O'OOoJ/ strength, using a silica mercury lamp as 
the source of exciting light. The fluorescence spectra, except in 
the case of some of the hydrocarbons, w'ere found generally to 
consist of a single broad band spreading over wave-lengths imme- 
diately greater than those which the substance absorbs. In the 
case of the absorption spectra of organic compounds, Hartley and 
Purvis have shown that the broad bands of the solution spectra are 
generally resolved into a number of finer bands when the substance 
is in the state of vapour. It might similarly be expected that 
fluorescing vapours would yield spectra showing numerous fine 
bands. To a certain extent this has in fact been realised, but only in 
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the case of some compounds of Very simple structure. Thus it will 
be seen later that benzene shows about 100 fine bands, a single 
methyl substituent reduces the number to about 40, whilst an ethyl 
group or two methyl groups almost complete the fusion into one 
broad band, and at the same time the wave-length of the fluorescent 
light is increased. 

Apparatus . — A mercury lamp of the Kromeyer type designed for 
therapeutic use was employed. The burner consists of an inverted 
U-tube, surrounded by a silica bulb. This is placed in a metal 
case provided with a quartz window of about 4 cm. effective 
diameter, and water circulates between the case and the silica 
bulb. In front of the window a diaphragm may be placed into 
which is fitted a quartz condensing lens opposite the brightest part 
of the burner. Thus a narrow pencil of light of great intensity k 
obtained. Part of this lens was blackened so as to leave a trans- 
parent portion about 2 by 1 cm. 

A suitable cell for containing the vapour under investigation 
was constructed by the Thermal Syndicate, Ltd. This consisted of 
a piece of square-section silica tubing about 3 cm. long and 1-5 cm. 
cross-section, one face of which was polished flat. One end Avas 
closed by a f used-on plate, also of optical quality silica, and at the 
other end a silica tube of round section was attached. The latter 
was closed by a rubber bung through which passed one arm of a 
T-tube. Through this arm passed another tube attached to a 
specially constructed tap-funnel . The silica cell was placed inside 
an asbestos-covered metal cylinder, together with a heating element 
such as is used in electric hot plates, consisting of three sheets of 
mica, round the middle one of which is wound resistance Avire. 
By putting this heater in series with a variable resistance, the cell 
could be kept at any desired temperature. By means of the tap- 
funnel, liquid was delivered into the hot cell, where it was volatil- 
ised. The stem of the T -tube acted as the exit pipe for the vapour, 
and to it was attached the side tube of a diatUIing flask, This 
side tube was bent slightly upwards and acted as an air condenser 
for the vapour, the flask itself acting as receiver. The neck of the 
flask was closed by a nibber stopper bearing a tube attached to a 
pressure gauge and water-pump. 

The cell described had the disadvantage that it could be used 
only at temperatures up to about 140°, as this was the highest at 
which the rubber could be heated without serious decomposition, 
and thus observations have been confined to substances boiling 
below about 220°/760 mm. Another cell has therefore been made 
with a ground joint which it is hoped will be more universally 
useful. i is a diagram of the original apparatus, and inset is a 
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representation of this newer cell, which, although not used in con- 
nexion with of the substances under consideration in this paper, 
may with convenience be referred to here. Ready access to the 
interior of the cell is necessary for cleaning purposes, for reasons 
given later. 

The spectrograph employed was one of Messrs. A. Hilgar’s size C, 
and most of the plates used were the Imperial Plate Company’s 
Kclipse of H. & D. 650. 

Fia. 1. 



It was possible to place the end of the observation tube at a 
distance of about 1 cm. from the slit of the spectrograph. The 
unblackened portion of the lens of the mercury lamp was placed 
against the optically worked face of the cell, the beam being directed 
horizontally. The distance between the centre of the lamp burner 
and the cell was not more than 6 or 7 centimetres. To prevent 
stray light entering tlie slit, the metal case holding the cell was 
treated with black lead, as also was the inside of the round portion 
of the cell, and the top and bottom faces of the square tube and a 
part of the end were blackened Avith enamel. With these pre- 
cautions and a careful placing of the apparatus, the amount of 
mercury light entering the slit was not deleterious ; on the contrary, 
it was of use in calibrating the scale of the instrument. The strong 
mercury lines at X — 2803*7 and 2700, however, made observations 
in their immediate neighbourhood a little imcertain in one or two 
instances. On each plate, below the fluorescence spectrum, a 
spectrum of the mercury light itself was taken. 
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At the beginning of an experiment, when the cell ha<i 
heated to the requisite temperature and the pressure reduced, a 
few drops of liquid were run into the cell to displace the remaining 
air by vapour. Thereafter a slow stream of liquid was allowed to 
enter the cell to ensure that it remained full of vapour, but a flow 
of more than 2 or 3 c.c. per hour was not necessary. As, except 
with substances having appreciable vapour pressures at room 
temperature, there was practically no loss, only a small quantity 
of material was necessary. Unless otherwise stated, all observe^ 
tions w'ere made with vapour at a pressure of 12 to 15 mm., obtained 
by the use of a water-pump. For each substance the temperature 
was about the minimum considered necessary to ensure volatilisa- 
tion. 

All observations are to be regarded as qualitative only, as some 
of the govening factors were subject to uncontrollable variation. 
Thus the slit was in such close proximity to the cell that its width 
varied with the expansion of the jaws at different temperatures. 
Another source of very serious trouble was the coating of the w indow 
of the cell with a yellow film. This occurred to varying extents 
with almost every substance investigated. Sometimes the film was 
nearly transparent, and invisible until scratched. At other times, 
it was yellow or browm and often iridescent, and could be seen cover- 
ing just that part of the window through which the beam of light 
passed. The film was very opaque to ultra-violet light and hence 
destroyed the fluorescence. Long exposures were therefore use- 
less, and the apparatus had to be taken apart and cleaned at 
frequent intervals. After one hour, the efficiency was probably 
greatly impaired and cleaning advisable. In most cases, with a 
slit 0-05 mm. wide, an exposure of three separate hours with the 
rapid {dates em|jloyed was sufficient to give a satisfactory negative. 


Benzene, 

A note on the fluorescence sffcctruni of this substance has already 
been published (McVicker and Marsh, this vol., p. 820), but since 
then it has been again examined with the aid of the mercury lamp, 
more rapid plates, and a new spectroscope slit, and much more 
satisfactory spectra have bt^en obtained. A s|)ectrogram was a so 
taken with a large prism spectrograph giving a dis|)ersioii of about 
20 cm. over the region of the fluorescence of benzene vapour. 
This, however, showed no new bands and clearly indicated t a 
there was nothing in the nature of a linear structure. IV any o 
the bands run to a head at one end, but even this does not tenrun 
ate with absolute abruptness. 
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Table T. 


Benzene, 


Group 

Group 

Group Group Group 

H. 

G. 


K. D. 

3937 

.3859 

3749 

s 3651 ^ 1 3552 a t 
3647 3550 

3929 

3850 6 


3922/ 

3846—39 3741 

3642/ 3541 

3862 i 

3837 t 


3639 b 3536 

3830 t 
3821^ 

3734 

s 3635 8 f 3533 f 


3816 

3813 

3724 

3624/ 3523 ) i 

3622—19 3520 i- 


3309 

3803 

3717 

s 3618 5 t 3517) t 

3615—11 


2797 

3795 

3707 

3607—3 3509—5 
3504/ 


3789 

3700 

3601—97 3501 + 


3784 

3778 

3692 

3593—90 3493 


3764 s t 
3752 

3685—1 6 3586 3487?/ 

3583—0 3483?/ 

3676 6/ 3575/ 3473 i 

3670) .3472 t 

3666 Yf Hg 

3663 J 

3652 3555 


Group 

C. 

Group 

B. 

Group Group 
A. a. 

3453 

3354 j 

3254 1 


3447 t 
3442—38 

3351 t 

3251 t 


3436/ 

3337 1 

3237 j 


34341 

3335 f 

3234 1 


3423 

3326 ? Hg 3222 

3123 

3417 

341 n 

3318 t 

3218 


3405 Y f 

3400! 

3393/ 

3389 

3288 

3204/ 

3106 


3389—77 
(group y) 3277 ]. 

3274 t 3172 
3165 
3160 


3 = strong, / = faint, 6 — broad. 

The above grouping is the same as in previous papers (this vol., pp. 646, 818). 
Arrows point in the direction of the sharper side of a band. 


In addition to the ultra-violet spectrum at low pressures, benzene 
was found to emit the three chief heads of the blue bands ” 
which have been observed with many substances under the influ- 
ence of the Tesla discharge (this vol,, p. 2147), At pressures of 
o or 6 cm. they were not seen, but at pressures of 12 to 20 mm. 
they were always present. Otherwise, between these pressure limits 
very little difference was observable. 

The fluorescence spectrum differs from the luminescence spectrum 
in that it shows more complete scries of bands at short wave- 
lengths. Thus the bands tabulated above were produced under 
60 mm. pressure, whilst the bands of groups H and G were found 
only at a pressure of 1’6 mm, in the case of luminescence. 

Benzene being sufficiently volatile, no heating of the observation 
tube was necessary. 


Toluene. 

A pressure of 3 cm. was maintained and a temperature of about 
40“ . Below is a table of the bands observed. These were read from 
two different plates and are not all common to both. 
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Table II, 


Toluene. 


Qroup G. 

Group F. 

Group E. 

Group D. 

Group C. 

3831 « 

3748 

3648 

3549 « 

3446 

3824 

3741 

3642 



3816 

3736 




3808 

3730 

3627 

3530 « 

3426 

3802/ 

3722 





3712 

3609—6 

3507 



3704 





3697 





3693 

3694 




3687 

3688 

. 3487 



3681 

3584 « 




3669 « 





3663 


3463 



3659 

3559 




3652 

The groupe are lettered to aliow their correspondence with benzene. 

EihylheTizene. 

The temperature of observation was about C5®. The spectrum 
was much fainter than that of toluene, and only three or four 
bands were found. The elevated temperature had probably pro- 
duced an appreciable effect, as at 16® and 2 — 3 mm. the Tesla- 
luminescence spectrum showed seven or eight bands. 

Table III. 

Ethylbenzene. 

Start 3758. 3749/ 3721 vj 3672 U 

3640 

0‘Xyhne. 

Examination wa-s made at 50® and a remarkably strong spectrum 
obtained. This consisted of two narrow bands at 1/X 3731 and 3722 
respectively, and, at 3718, the sharp edge of a continuous region, 
extending to about 1/X 2960, and strongest between 1/X 3583 and 
3525. 

The o-xylene was a sample of Kahlbaum’s, but no purification 
was attempted. 

Mtsilylene. 

Here the benzene molecule is symmetrically weighted \^dthout 
interference with valency relationships, yet the benzene band system 
is completely upset. Whilst not marked, the spectrum has, ow 
ever, one or two characteristics worth noting. The start is m e 
nite at about 1/X 3690— 3700; at 3616 there is a ® 

3598 a sudden increase of intensity followed by a s^h 
to 3502, where there is another sudden although slight mere 
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Thence the inte^ity^onstont to about 3295, and then it dwindles 
to zero at about 1 /X oUOO. 

Mesitylene was examined at about 100“, and the fluorescence did 
not appear to be very strong. 

Styrene. 

The spectrum at 60"’ was not strong. It started at about 1/X 
3525, and bands appeared at 3490 and 3483 ; at 3474 there was 
sudden increase in intensity, whilst a decrease occurred at 3425 
Between 3413 and 3378 four or five bands were distinguishable 
but these were too slightly differentiated from the continuous back- 
ground to permit of accurate location. A band was seen at 1/x 
3372 and at 3356 a band stood at the head of a region of increased 
intensity. Two or three more faintly distinguishable bands occurred 
in the neighbourhood of 1/X 3330. The upper limit of the spectrum 
was indefinite, but may be placed at about 1/X 2725. 

Phe nylacetylene . 

Four exposures were made with this substance. Two showed no 
spectrum, and two showed a continuous spectrum starting at about 
1/X 3560 with a sudden increase at 3520. The whole spectrum was 
rather faint and the other end was not well defined, as it merged 
into the ‘continuous emission spectrum of stray mercury light, but 
it probably reached to beyond 1 /X 2775. Some doubt as to whether 
there waa a genuine fluorescence spectrum has been felt but dis- 
missed, and the above is in good agreement with the observation 
of Ley and Englehardt (Z. 'physikal. Chem., 1910, 74, 1), who give 
the limits for an alcoholic solution at 1 /X 2450 and 3550, but they 
regard the intensity as equal to that of benzene, whilst the author 
finds that in the vapour state the intensity is undoubtedly much 
less. 

Discussion of Results. 

Fig. 2 is a diagram representing the chief characteristics of each 
spectrum. The intensities are roughly shown by vertical heights. 
From this figure and through all the foregoing measurements may 
be traced a certain regularity. This can best be seen from Table IV, 
where the intensity heads of the various substances examined are 
given together with the frequency diSerences between them. 


C.H,. 


3749 

3651 

3552 

3453 

3354 

3354 


98 

99 
99 
90 

100 


3748 
3647 
3649 


101 

08 


3446 


103 


Table IV. 




3749 

3649 


100 


C.H3(CH3),. 


3695 

3593 

3502 


97 

96 




3474 

3372 


102 
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This interval, it will be seen, is almost constant and is evidence 
of the benzene ring being the place of origin of the fluorescence. 
Substitution in the ring modifies and may shift the whole position 
of the spectrum without entirely effacing these signs of origin. 
Nevertheless the spectra of substances in the vapour state are found 
to give a very delicate response to slight chemical variations. Thus, 
chemically, benzene and toluene bear the closest resemblance, 
but the spectrum of the latter, whilst undoubtedly closely related 
to that of benzene, is clearly differentiated from it. The benzene 
system as a whole must be involved in a very delicately balanced 
system of vibration. It can then be easily understood that any 
change involving loss of symmetry in the benzene nucleus may 
upset the vibrations of the whole system. This is what is found. 
Much of the fine band system is lost in toluene, and in ethylbenzene 

Fio. 2. 

\^ 2500 26 27 28 29 3000 31 32 33 34 3500 A. U. 



BBB!iB9W!!HSSS333B 

BhSuubhbhhr*"*^BB 

55555 P""" — ’"""■■■ilH 


BBBSSBBnMBiBBr^fW’iin 

■BBBBBP' 


nearly the whole. That mcsitylene should differ so widely from 
benzene may appear strange at first sight, but this substance must 
in reality be considered highly unsyrametrical. C’onsidering benzeiw 
as some such dynamic system as Collie has postulated, it wiU be 
seen that the three methyl groups lie in one plane and the thi« 
hydrogen atoms in a parallel plane at the extreme phases o 
vibrational awing, anrl the molecule is divisible by an intermedia 
plane into two quite unsymractrical portions. 

It has already been pointed out (McVicker, Marsh, and Ste . 
this vol , p. 642) that the luminescence band.s of groups h an 
benzene may be identified with absorption bands observe 
Hartlev {Phil. Tram., 1908, A, 208 , 475) in benzene “ 

the further observations recordeil above show that y 

or Fraunhofer effect is of fairly general occurrenM. 

Hartley’s bands are confronted with fluorescence band , 
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two Spectra overlap it will found that the bands in the common 
region are in the same position. 

Table V. 


Benzene. Benzene. Toluene. 


Absorp- 

Fluor- 

Absorp. 

Fluor- 

Absorp- 

Fluor- 

tion. 

esceace. 

tion. 

escence. 

tion. 


Hartley. 

Marsh. 

Hartley. 

Marsh, 

Hartley. 

Marsh. 

1/A. 

1/A. 

1/A. 

1/A. 

50—30". 

40". 

3934 

3935 

3774 

3778 

A. 

A. 

3928 

3928 

3760 


2611 

2610 

2920 

3920 

3764 

3764 



3862 

3862 

3761 


2631 

2631 

3859 

3859 

3754 


3 bands 

2668 

3850 

3850 

3752 

3752 

2671 

2673 

3843 

3846—39 

3761 


2676 

2676 

3837 

3837 

3749 

3749 

2682 

2681 

3834 

3830 


3741 

2687 

2686 

3826 


3738 


2690 


3821 

3821 

3734 

3734 


2693 

3818 

3816 

3722 

3724 




3813 

3716 

3717 

Ethylbenzene. 

3809 

3809 

3708 

3707 

70". 

65". 

3805 

3803 

3700 

3700 


2661 

3798 

3797 

3691 

3692 

2667—73 

2667 

3794 

3795 

3683 

3685—1 




3789 

3656 

5 bands 

0- Xylene. 

3782 

3784 

3650 

3651 

45". 

50". 




5 bands 

2078 

2680 



3621 

3622—19 

2685 

2686 



3617—8 

3618 

2690 

2089 


Any omissions in either set of bands are indicated. 

The fluorescence spectra are always more banded at the end of 
shorter wave-length, and sometimes the only banding is in the 
region of overlap with the absorption spectra. For fine banding 
to be seen in fluorescence spectra, a high degree of symmetry in the 
molecule would appear to be necessary, and this, of course, benzene 
possesses pre-eminently. A preliminary experiment with naph- 
thalene showed some broad bands, and other observers have found 
bands in the spectra of some of the triple nuclear hydrocarbons. 
Experimental difficulties with these high- boiling substances have 
up to the present prevented their examination, and it is doubtful 
if at the temperature necessary for their volatilisation many fine 
bands will be observable, for high temperature would seem to 
have a considerable effect in obliterating them. 


Summary. 

(1) Apparatus for observing the fluorescence of vapours is 
described. 

(2) Measuromentfl of the fluorescence spectrum of benzene, 
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toluene, ethylbenzene, o-xylene, mesitylene, styrene, and phenvl 
acetylene vapours at about 16 mm. are given. . ^ 

(3) The spectra are more complicated than when observed in 
solution, especially in the case of benzene and toluene. Throughout 
the series a regular rise and fall in intensity may be traced attribut 
able to the common possession of a benzene nucleus. 

(4) The vapour absorption and fluorescence spectra often over 
lap and are then found to consist of identical bands. 

The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the keen and 
helpful interest of Prof. A. W. Stewart and Mr. W. H. McVicker 

Thb Sib Donald Currib Labohatoeies, 

Queen’s University, Belfast. Noven^er 2 nd ^ 1923 } 


CCCXCIV. — Muconic and Hydromuconic Acids, Part 
III. Valency Interchange in the Hydromuconk 
System. 

By Ernest Harold Farmer. 

In Part I of this series (T., 1922, 121, 2015) dealing with the addition 
of esters to ethyl muconate, it was shown that the addition obtained 
with sodiomalonic and sodiocyanoacetic esters did not agree witli 
either of the orthodox types associated with conjugated systems, 
In place of addition of the expected 1:2- or the rarer 1 : 4-tyi)e 
the reaction was in effect of a 1 : 3-typc whicli had previously unly 
been met with in connexion with glutaconic esters. 

Et02C-CH:CH*CH:CH-C02Et-hCH(CN)*C0aEt 

EtOaC-CHg-CHg-CICH'COaKt 

CH(CN)-C02Et' 

The problem then arose as to whether the symmetrical four- carbon 
system of the muconic esters >vas such as to render the 1 : S-addition 
of esters as much the normal mode of reaction as the 1 : 2- and 
1 : 4-addition of esters in the case of unsymmetmcal conjugated 
systems, or whether the structures found were the result of internal 
reorganisation subsequent to addition. 

In consideration of the total lack of evidence then available in 
favour of the latter hypothesis the view was taken that the mobility 
of the muconic system was such as to allow each of the three types 
of addition to ^kc place in suitable circumstances. Steps were 
immediately taken, however, to obtain fuidher experimental 
evidence bearing on the matter and the invest%ation of the stereo- 
iMueriam of the muconic system (this voL, p. 2531} and the ezamio* 
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ation of further instarices of its chemical reactivity liave clearly- 
indicated that such a conception of the internal mobility of the 
symmetrical four-carbon system can no longer be sustained. In- 
deed it has become very plain that the muconic system is static 
and does not differ essentially from the ordinary variety of ethylenic 
compound; further, whatever the cause of the unusual configur- 
ation of the additive products it is not to be sought in the internal 
mobility of the conjugated system. 

Such a conclusion necessitates the adoption of the alternative 
explanation that the cause of the particular configurations obtained 
is to be sought in the nature of the additive products themselves ; 
that the valency arrangement must be the result of internal re- 
organisation, possibly attribu^ble in some measure to the experi- 
mental conditions, but subsequent to addition of usual type. Since 
the possibility of 1 ; 4-addition is ruled out by the experimental 
evidence, the process may be represented thus : 

EtOgC'CHrCH-CHrCH-COgEt EtOgC-CHrCH-CH-GHj-COaEt 

(I.) CH(CN)*C02Et 
EtOaC-CHa-CHg-n.'CH-COgEt 

(H) CHlCNl-COjEf 


The initial 1 : 2-addition * yields a substance (I) which contains 
both a dihydro mu conic and a glutaric system. Now, the tendency 
for a glutaric system to become a glutaconic system is well known, 
but such a procedure in this case would involve movement of 


the double bond from the ap- to the -yS-position, * ^ — >- 

•C’C'C'C* 

. This configuration once attained, however, would be 


likely to prove stable. The possibility of such an explanation 
was realised from the first and apparently it was in this direction 
that Lap worth and McRae were pointing when in the course of 
their remarks on the constitution of aliphatic alkylidenecyano- 
acetic esters (T., 1922, 121, 2748) they directed criticism at the 
original suggesfton. The subject with which these authors were 
concerned, however, the establishment of ap- unsaturation in the 
free esters, contributed little towards the elucidation of the problem 
of the migration of the double bond from the ap- to the yS-position, 
a process in which the first step, the ap, py-change, presented the 
greater difficulty. The process, W'hich is no doubt closely related 


* Evidence in support of an initial 1 : 2 -addition was obtained in con- 
nexion with another investigation (this vol., p. 3334), in which a process of 
additive ring formation, not admitting of a 3 , 7 S -change, was secured at the 
1 : 2 ‘poeitioii of a muconic system. 
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to the a^-change in unsaturated aoids, is intimately connected 
with the potentialities of the hydromuconic system— a subject 
little investigated hitherto. 

The conversion of A^-dihydromuconio acid into its A^-forru was 
accomplished by Rupe 1890, 256 , 26) in the usual way, 

but numerous repetitions of his experiments failed to secure such 
a complete transformation by use of alkalis as his brief description 
suggests y indeed the similarity of the various products strongly 
suggested the attainment of an equilibrium between the two formj. 
Examination of the possibility of converting the esters of the 
A^-acid wholly or partly into their A“-forms led to interesting 
results. 

When A^-diliydromuconie ester is heated with an alcoholic 
solution of sodiomalonic ester, addition occurs precisely as though 
the double bond were in the ap>position. The reaction proceeds 
to completion, no trace of dihydromuconic acid being recognisable 
on hydrolysis : 


EtOjC-CHa-CHiCH-CH^-COaEt+CHalCOgEtlg-^ 

EtOi>C*^H2*^^j 

“ (III.) 


1 


H-CHa-CO^Et 
H(C02Et)2 ’ 


The additive product (III) yields on hydrolysis an i^opentanetetra- 
carboxylic acid (IV) which readily loses carbon dioxide to yield 
the tricarboxylic acid (V). Accompanying the ester (III) is a 


HOjC-CHg-CHa-CH-CHg-COaH 

(IV.) CH(C 02 H )2 


HOjC-CHj-CHg-CH-CH^-COsH 

(V.) CHa-COgH 


quantity of a ke tonic ester formed as the result of an internal 
Dieckmann condensation on the latter and probably represented 
by formula (VI). From the cyclic ester the corresi^nding cydo- 
pentanoneacetic acid (V^II) is obtained on hydrolyrsis. Ihus if it 


(VI.) 


EtOjC-CH-GHj 

CO< 

EtOjC-CH-CH-CHj-COaEt 


CO< 






(VIJ.) 


be assumed that the addition occurs at the a^-double bond as is 
usually the case, the change of the A^-ester into it.s A^-form ^ 
complete under the conditions of the experiment. The rap 
molecular change appears to be an effect consequent on the pres- 
ence of alcoholic sodium ethoxide, and it seemed probable that Dy 
the action of the latter on the A/»-ester, in the absence of otne 
reagents, considerable or complete transference 
might result. Actually, however, such change, winch a 
certainly occurred, was masked by the addition of e e 
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of alcohol at the double bond, 'the dihydromuconic ester com- 
pletely disappearing to produce, in the case of methyl dihydro- 

9Hs-ch,.co,r 

CH(0R)-CH2-C02R ' 


CH-CHj-COaR 

(jH-CHa-COjR 


CHj-COaR 

ICH-CO^R 


^^thyl P-methoxyadipate 
(VIII). From this the corresponding methoxyadipic acid (IX) 
and lactonio acid (X) were obtained on hydrolysis. 


X) MeO-CH-CHj-COaH 
CH,-CH,-CO,H 


H0,C-CH„-CH- 


CH,-CH,-CO 


X) 


The recent work of Birch, Kon, and Norris (this vol p 1361) 
on the «p py-ehange as manifested in cycZohexenylacetone and 
cyrfohexyhdeneacetone mdicates very clearly that the factor which 
is responsible for the rapid mobility of such systems is sodium 
alkyloxide, although the same changes, differing only in velocity 
and degree of completion, probably occur with reagents such as 
piperidine. The tautomerism described by these authors is essen- 
tially a tautomerism in sodium ethoxide solution and an expression 
of reversible reaction. Without considering the tendency towards 
equilibrium which probably exists in greater or less degree between 
most free ap-unsaturated ketones and esters and their py-isomerides, 

it appears certain that the reversible change ‘CH.’frCH *CO-CH 

"CHg-CICH-CO-CHg, which is regarded as taking place^ through the 
conjugated forms •CH:C*CH:C( 0 H)-CH 3 and •CH 2 -C:CH-C(CH 3 ): 0 . 
is capable of being driven one way or the other in the presence* of 
Bodium ethoxide by adding an appropriate reagent. The move- 
ment of the equilibrium in favour of the ^y-form is in most cases 
difficult to demonstrate directly and in the case of cycZohexylidene- 
acetone was shown by effecting mcthylation. In view of the 
obscurity of the relation between acidity and enolisation, the 
non-formation of a methylated derivative by any particular a^-un- 
saturated ketone cannot be regarded as evidence that the enolic 
Form (3y-) does not exist in equilibrium with its tautomeride in the 
presence of sodium alkyloxide. 

^ The capacity of carbethoxyl groups to enolise is a matter of 
ionsiderable uncertainty. Assuming that sodium is attached to 
)xygen in those esters which yield definite sodio-derivatives, the 
iases in which carbethoxyl groups are sufficiently acidic to yield 
lach salts are those in which conjugation is secured by the par- 
ticipation of both ke tonic (cyano-, etc.) and enolic groupings as in 
nalonic and glutaconic esters: Et0*{0Na)C;CH-C(0Et):0 and 
tO’(ONa)C.CH‘CHICH*C(OEt)IO. Experiment has shown that 
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A^-dihydromuconic ester, which, might be written in the conjugated 
forms RO-(OH)C:CH-CH:CH-CHa-C(OH):0 and 

ro*(oh)c:ch-ch:ch-ch:c(oh)-or, 

cannot be methylated, and in the presence of sodium alkyloxide--. 
although how far the change is dependent on the manifested 
tendency to add the elements of alcohol is uncertain~the py.tm. 
saturation disappears in favour of the a^-phase. Nevertheless, 
even in such cases it appears certain that where subsidiary reactions 
do not interfere, the Py-form exists in the presence of sodiuin 
alkyloxide in equilibrium with the probably greatly preponderating 
ap-form. 

If this is so, the symmetrical A^-dihydromuconic system presenta 
a case in which two such equilibria are connected. Representing 
the respective phases by the prefixes indicating the position of tlie 

a. fi y i 

double bond, equilibrium in the system •C*C-C-C’ may be stated, 

ap py yS. 

It should therefore be possible in a suitably substituted dihydro, 
muconic ester to secure recognisable movement of the double 
bond from the a- to the a'-position, and such a case the author 
believes the additive products of ethyl muconate to represent. 
In the muconic system the Py-phase cannot exist and the system 
is static. When, however, ad^tion has occurred, the system is 
no longer locked; there comes into play a system of connected 
equilibria in which, although the tendency to the py-form be small, 


EtO»C-CH:CH-CH-CH,-COjEt __ 

8CH(CN)-CO,Et ^ 

EtO.C.CH,-CH:C-CH,-CO,Et _ EtO,C-CH,-CH,-C:CH-CO,Et • 
iH(CN)-CO,Et ^ 6 h(CN)-C0,B 

equilibrium is established when conversion into the yS-form is 
almost complete. The equilibrium represented by py^yS is of 
course, identical with the reversible ap, py-change which the work 
of Ron and his collaborators (/oc. ciL ; this vol., p. 2440) has shoM 
to characterise the alkylidenecyanoaeetic esters ; but where con- 
ditions are suit^le the reversible aP, Py-change is just as capable 
of manifesUtion when the activating group is carbethoxyl as when 
it is a ketonic, cyanoacctic, or malonic group. In short, the difier- 
ence in the nature of the activating group affects the posiio 
rather than the possibility of equilibrium. 


• It M not intended in the pn*ent p^r to 
alternative poeitions of the double bond inaide the cyanog u ^ 

the poeilion which appliee to the eodio-defivative o 


reprea^ted- 
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ExpeeI MENTAL. 

Addition of. Ethyl Sodiomalonate to Ethyl ^^-Dihydromuconate. 

Ethyl Butane-xS-dicarboxylate-^-malonate (Formula III) well 

shaken mWure of ethyl malonate (16 grams), a solution of sodium 
(2-3 grams) m absolute alcohol (35 c.c.), and ethyl a^-dihvdr^ 
muconate was heated on a steam-bath for four hours, cooled and 
poured mto water. Extraction of the aqueous alkaline liquor 
with ether yielded a neutral ester which, after drying and distuLe 
was obtamed as a colourless oil, b. p. 213715 mm. This substance 
which gave no coloration with ferric chloride and represented the 
result of a simple additive process, constituted about 50 per cent 
of the total yield (Found: C = 56-59: H = 7-69 r w n* 
requires C = 56-66; H = 7-77 per cent.), i? 28 a 

Ethyl cydoPentan.l-one-2 : 5-dicarboxylate-2-acetate (Formula VI) 
-The alkaline liquid (above), after removal of the neutral ester 
was acidified and extracted with ether. The ethereal extract wa^ 
tell washed with water and sodium carbonate solution which 
removed that portion of the material (about 25 per cent ) which 
had suffered partial hydrolysis during the reaction. The ester 
still remaming m the ether was worked up in the usual way and 
was obtained as a colourless, mobile oil, b. p. 2 IO 7 I 6 mm which 
pve a deep blue colour with ferric chloride and dissolved ’readily 
in caustic alkali. The ready formation of this substance, which 
cannot be other than a cycHc ketouic ester, not only affords a 
further illustration of the ease of closing five-carbon rings, but also 
mmoatra a suitable way of preparing cyclopentan-l-one-3-acetic 
acid. Yield about 25 per cent. (Found : C = 57'51 ; H = 7 04 
CijHajO, requires C = 57-32; H = 7-01 per cent.). 

The acidic oU obtained from the sodium carbonate washings 
gave a blue coloration with ferric chloride. A portion of it was 
hydrolysed to ascertain whether it contained any ethyl hydrogen 
ydromuconate. This was not the ease; the conversion of the 
on^al ester into additive derivatives appeared to be complete. 

Btitane-ab-dicarboxylic-^-acetic Actd.— Ethyl butanedicarboxylate- 
tualonate was boiled with dilute sulphuric acid (25 per cent.) until 
e ^ter had completely dissolved. Extraction of the cooled 
10 ution yielded a pale yellow syrupy acid which from its basicity 
bvtane-<xi-dicarboxylic-^-malonic acid. This 
icri, on heating with water in a sealed tube at 180° for thirty 
Mmutes, lost carbon dioxide, thereby suffering conversion into a 
■n asio acid. The latter, which soon crystallised out after its 
iqueous solution had been evaporated to dryness, was obtained as 
> coarsely crystalline, white powder (m. p. 123°) after twice re- 
ether [Found : C = 46-70; H = 6-00; M (tri- 
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= 4.7*06; H = 5*88 per 




3330 

basic) = 205. CjHuOa requires C ^ 

M — 204] 

cycloPento»-l-one-3-ocetic The beat conditiona for obtain. 

ing this acid by hydrolysis of the cj/cfopentanone^carboxylicacetic 

ester obtained above were not worked out. As m the prorkction 
of its isomeride, ei/cfopentan.l-one.2.acetio acid, from ethyl cydo. 
pentan-l-one-2-carboxylate-2-acetate (Kote, Aivndm, 1906, 350, 
229), the yield of the syrupy decarboxylated acid obtained by use 
of dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid was rather poor. For 
analysis, the acid was converted into its semcarhazom, wLick 
crvstalliwd from concentrated aqueous aloohoUo solution in white 
flakes which melted with decomimsition at 199° (Found : C = 48 4; 
H = 6-83 CgHijOgNj requires C = 48-24 ; H — 0-53 per cent ). 

Action of Sodium Alkyloxide on ^^■Dihydromvconk Esim. 
Attempted Methylalion of Methyl A^-WAydromuco«ate.-Methjl 
dihvdromuconate (25 grams) was added to a solution of sodium 
(3-3 grams) in methyl alcohol (40 c.c.). On pouring exce® of 
methyl iodide into the deep red solution so obtained, sufficient 
heat was developed to bring about energetic ebullition, .dter 
heating on a steam-bath for two hours, the product was poured 
into water The ethereal extract of the aqueous liquor contained 
an oil which after removal of a small acidic portion by sodium 
carbonate was found on isolation and fractionation to consist 
mainly of’ a colourless, mobile liquid, b p. 13^/17 mm. .4 small 
quantity of a viscous, yellow oil (b. p. about 240 /17 mm.), formed 
apparently by intcrmolecular condensation of dihydiomucomc 
estM was also obtained. The colourless oil, which "as thought 
at first to represent a methylated product, was ultimately identiW 
fcy reason of its ready transformation into the djnvaOves tecriW 
below as methyl ^-methoxyadipaie (Found: C - o3 03, H 
PH O reauires C = 52*94; H = 7*84 per cent.). 

the ester was heated at 100" with a saturated solution of 

tative conversion into ^-bromoadipic aci occur . ^ 

was obtained in crystalline form 

Recrystallisation from acetic acid or ether yield rt^nared 

m p 147 '’ Direct comjiarison with authentic spcci P ^ 

by Lr'L of hydrogen^bromide to ^dihydrom— ^ 

li^ed the identity of the bromo-ac.d (Found : Br - .kb- 

Br = 35-55 per cent,). „,othnxvadipate 

^■Melhoxyadipic Acid.— Wheri mothy p- j.gected, 

boiled with dilute sulphuric acid until solutio 1 

the resulting acid was obtamed m a colo ^^.yeh under- 

solidified. Lnger boiling yielded a mixed product 
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went partial solidification on standing for a week. The solid in 
each case, after recrystallisation first from benzene and then from 
concentrated ethereal solution, was obtained in colourless, pris- 
matic nodules, m. p. 88 — 89 ''. This, was p-methoxyadipic acid 
(Found : C = 47*72; H = 6*76; M = 177, requires 

C = 47*72 ; H = 6*82 per cent. ; M ~ 17fi). 

lactone of ^-Hydroxyadipic The syrupy acid formed by 

prolonged hydrolysis of (3-methoxyadipic ester could not be obtained 
in solid form. It was therefore distilled to separate small amounts 
of dissolved methoxy-acid and was thus obtained as a colourless 
syrup which on analysis gave figures closely approximating to those 
required for the lactone of p-hydroxyadipic acid. The correctness 
of this identification was further borne out by its basicity (mono- 
basic) and its conversion, under the conditions described above, 
into p-bromoadipic acid. A substance obtained in very small 
amount by Leuchs and Mobis 1909, 42, 1233) was described 
as a lactone of p-bydroxyadipic acid. Although two forms of the 
lactone are theoretically possible, the description suggests that the 
substance was actually the isomeric A^-dihydromuconic acid. 

Action of Sodium Methoxide on Methyl ^^-Dihydromuconale . — 
Mixing of a cold absolute methyl alcoholic solution of sodium 
methoxide and methyl A^'dihyd^omuconate in cquimolecular 
proportions led to some development of heat and the production 
of a deep red solution. If this solution, after standing for some 
minutes, were poured into water, the liquor extracted with ether, 
and the product worked up in the usual way, it was found that the 
ester had undergone complete alteration. It no longer yielded any 
appreciable quantity of A^-dihydromuconic acid on hydrolysis with 
dilute sulphuric acid, but was converted into the p- me thoxy adipic 
acid described above. Similar effects were obtained with the 
corresponding ethyl esters. Further, the method by which muconic 
esters were obtained by the addition of the requisite quantity of 
alcoholic sodium alkyloxide to pp-dibromoadipic esters was useless 
when applied to the preparation of A'^-dihydromu conic esters from 
P'bromoadipic esters ; a considerable removal of the hydrogen 
bromide was effected, but the dihydromu conic ester underwent 
change so soon as produced. 

The author desires to express his thanks to Professor J. F. Thorpe 
md Dr. C. K. Ingold for their interest in this work, and to the 
Chemical Society for a grant which has defrayed a considerable 
portion of the expense incurred. 
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CCCXCV . — Experiments on the Synthesis of Suh- 
stances Possessing the Ladenburg Formula. 
Part I. Associated Three-carbon Ring Systems. 


By Ebnest Habold Farmer. 


When, a few years ago, Beesley and Thorp© (T., 1920, 117, 591) 
synthesised a closed associated ring -system of the Q^ge ” type, 
it seemed that this would be the first of a aeries of substances of 
similar nature. Since then no further example seems to have been 
obtained, although it is probable that many such compounds are 
capable of existence and there is one such structure, that repre- 
sented by the Ladenburg formula, which is of particular interest 
in view ^ the part it took in the controversy concerning the con- 
stitution of benzene. The attention of the author was directed by 
Professor Thorpe towards the problem of synthesising a substance 
derived from the hydrocarbon represented by formula I, and many 
experiments have been made with this \iltimate object in view. 

In building up such a substance from non-cyclic materials two 
main processes are involved : the closing of four-carbon and of 
three-carbon rings. According as one or the other operation is 
first performed, it appeared that the process must necessarily 
proce^ by way of a six-carbon skeleton of one of the types (A), 
(B), and (C). The consideration of these types in the light of 


HO: CH 

CH I 

HCrl-OH 

CH 


c ! /O 

^ I I (A.) («•) 

c j c 
c 


c. 

c— c* 

! (C.) 


i,Cv 

c — 


present knowledge concerning the difficulty of formation of four- 
carbon rings, the instability of three-carbon rings, and the tendency 
of associated ring-systems such as norcaradienecarboxylic acid to 
undergo isomeric change, made it obvious that for the present the 





HO,C‘HC< 


CH*CHj*CH 

CH“CH*CH 


production and study of one or more of these intermediate ais 
carbon structures must be an aim in itself. Although the possi 
bilities of each of these methods of procedure has been to som 
extent explored, the present paper deals mainly with the 
of substances of the type (C). It is impossible to forecas ^ 
or difficulty with which substances of this type may 
by joining one of the pairs of carbon atoms denoted m e 
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by the signs * *, into substances of the type {B), or by union of 
both pairs'into the structure (I). If figures for such 

tendencies in the carbon skeleton could be calculate on the lines 
of Ingold’s “Figures of Formation” (T., 1921, 119, 305) such 
figures could scarcely apply in practice owing to the experimental 
necessity of introducing heavy, unbalanced, substituent groups. 
Further complications arise from the latter in the way of stereo- 
isomerism. 

In vieii^f the ready formation of three-carbon rings from sub- 
stituted mutaric acids, and the wealth of experimental detail 
concerning the process to be found in the literature, the substance 
which suggested itself as eminently suited to the present purpose 
was ^.-ethanetetra-acetic acid, (C 02 H*CH 2 ) 2 CH-CH(CH 2 *C 02 H )2 
(II). All attempts, however, to synthesise this acid from such 
substances as muconic acid, fi-bromoglutario acid, and p^'-dibromo- 
adipic acid were unsuccessful. From the ester of the last acid, 
however, was obtained one of a class of substances which it was 
desired to examine in connexion ulth the synthesis of substances 
of type (B). The reaction between ethyl pp'-dibromoadipate and 
ethyl Bodiomalonate resulted mainly in the loss of hydrogen bromide 
by the former, the muconic ester produced subsequently under- 
going further transformation, owing to the occurrence of an additive 
reaction of the Michael type; yet, when the reaction was carried 
out at a higher temperature with sodiocyanoacetic ester in place 
of the sodiomalonic ester, addition of the Michael type did not 
occur or only to an inappreciable extent. The main product was 
again muconic ester, but the subsidiary product, carboxycyano- 
cycfopropanediacetic ester,* (IH), was probably formed according 
to the scheme below. On boiling the cyclic ester with strong 


EtOgC-CHa'CHBr NaOEt Et02C*CH2‘<;:HBr 
EtOjC-CHj'CHBr ^ EtOgC'CH:®. 

EtO2C*0H2-CH^p<;;<JN HCl^ 
EtOgC-CHa-CH""^ C02Et 

(in.) 


HOgC-CHa’CH O 

HOgC'CHa-CH^CHg'CO 

(IV.) 


hydrochloric acid, fission of the eyeZopropane ring occurred, yielding 
a lac tonic acid probably represented by (IV). In this connexion 
may be mentioned certain other cyolopropaneacetic acids which 
have been prepared in the course of the search for a suita e s ar mg 
material for the preparation of tricyc/ohexane derivatives ( ^e ). 
By bromination and esterification of methylmethanetnace ic aci 
(V), a monobrominated acid ester (VI) was obtained which on 
» An analogous siibstanco could not be obtained by the action ot ethyl 
diazoacetate on ethyl A/**<iihydrorauconate, 
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treatment with concentrated aqueous caustic "'potash yielded the 
bridged acid (VII). Of the three stereoisomerio forn^ (two meso 

(V.) CMe(CH 2 -COjH )3 

(VII.) MeC^CH^^^— 0 (Viii) 

CH-COjH ^OHj-COaH 

and one racemic) which are theoretically possible for thi^ubstance 
two were isolated in a state of purity, the third, which was probably 
present, being inseparable from small amounts of a gummy lactonic 
acid probably represented by (VIII). In dealing with all such 
substances, the difficulty was not one of securing reaction of the 
desired type, but of obtaining the required products in adequate 
yield. Up to the present, this has only been achieved for materials 
required for the synthesis of substances of type (C). 

Of the methods recorded in the literature for producing cych 
propane rings, there are three that lend themselves to the production 
of a double cyclic system ; the addition of diazoacetic ester or 
diazomethanc to such substances as benzene and fumaric ester has 
frequently been made use of, whilst in other cases the same result 
has been obtained by the action of sodiomalonic ester on the esters 
of a^-dibrominated or a^-unsaturated-a-brominated acids. The 
application of the diazoacetic ester reaction to muconic esters was 
unsuccessful, reaction proceeding only at high temperatures to 
yield viscous materials unrecognisable as products of the usual 
type. Tho employment of ethyl aa'^^'detrabromoadipate was 
vitiated by the loss of bromine by reduction which resulted in the 
formation, amongst other products, of ethyl muconate and ethyl 
ethanetetracarboxylate. AVhen, how'ever, the third method was 
used, addition of the required type proceeded smoothly. The 
formation of a cyc/opropylcycfopropane system (IX) rather than 


CO.K-CCl 


CH‘CH 


. COaR*H< 
• (COjR), 


^CH-CH<| 
(IX, 


CH-COjE 

(!:(C0.;R)j 


of a cyc/opentadiene ring (X) under conditions precisely similar to 
those us^ by Perkin and Robinson (T., 1921, 119, 1392) for 
obtaining the corresponding saturated compound (XI) from ethyl 
oia'<dibromoadipate, is in keeping with the failure of all the authors 


<X.) 


CHrCH-COjEt 
1 >C(CO.Et). 
OHIGH-COaEt " 


I >C(c6,Et)2 
CH,-CH*CO,Et 
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attempts to obtain traces of cycifepentadiene or c^cj/openta- 
dienone derivatives from nluconic acid. It seems remarkable that, 
although substances such as thiophen, pjTrole, and furan are 
readily obtained from 1 : 4-diketones, the preparation of their 
homocyclic analogues directly from butadiene derivatives presents 
great difficulty. 

The preparation of isomeric methyl and ethyl dichloromuconates 
in quantity was described in a recent communication (this vol., 
p. 2544). ^ince the process of additive ring formation in each half 
of the halogenated muconic molecule almost certainly takes place 
in two stages, a Michael addition rendering free rotation possible, 
followed by ring formation, it is not surprising that the same 

CCbCOaEt Ethyl sodio- CHCl-C02Et CH-COaEt 

•CH •CH*CK'a(C02Et)2 ‘CH>C(C02Et)2 


product is obtainable from two stereoisomerides. Thus the two 
methyl a a' -dichloromuconates (probably representing cis-cis- and 
trans-trans-foims) yielded one and the same solid methyl cyclo- 
propylc^cZopropanehexacarboxylate, and the two ethyl dichloro- 
muconates, one corresponding ethyl ester. These esters were 
beautifully crystalline substances and were produced in yield of 
about 25 per cent. They were not, however, the only substances 
formed. Whenever the reaction was carried out with one or other 
isomeride of either series, the appropriate solid ester was accom- 
panied by an extremely viscous liquid isomeride. Although these 
liquids could readily be obtained in a state of chemical purity, 
their stereoisomeric homogeneity is doubtful. Addition of malonic 
residues to the chloromuconic system probably takes place on the 
same and on different sides of the plane of the double linkings in 
different molecules, yielding position isomerides of the types (XII) 
and (XIII) as well as stereoisomerides of both types. The deter- 


CHX 

(xn.) 

CHX 

HC^^CXX 


C3IX 

HC^eXX 

exx 

HC ^CHX 


(XIII.) 


mination of the configuration of the different isomerides, although 
of considerable interest and having an important bearing on the 
last stages of the synthesis of a closed associated ring system, yet 
offers in these esters and their corresponding hexacarboxylic acids 
very great experimental difficulty and has not been attempted at 
this stage of the investigation. 

The solid methyl and ethyl hexacarboxylic esters (IX) yield on 
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hydrolysis with alkali a crystalline sodium^fclt from which the 
hexacarhoxylio acid, (H 03 C)s:CgPj*C 3 H 2 :(C 02 H)j, easily oh 
tained. This acid, which is procurable in very pure condition 
and in reasonable quantities, shows extraordinary stability towards 
bromine and alkaline permanganate. It loses carlxm dioxide on 
heating above its melting point, but at the same time suffers coij. 
siderable ring-fission. Heating with water in a sealed tube gives a 
better result, although in this case also some fission results and the 
difficulty of the economical separation of the products has not yet 
been satisfactorily surmount^. Nevertheless, specimens of the 
pure tetracarboxylic acid (XIV) have been obtained, but the con- 
figuration of the substance is not yet known. The further 
examination of the tetracarboxylic acids derived from both liquid 
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HC CHX 
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HC^ CHX 
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and solid esters with the object of isolating the form (XV) is now 
in progress and it is hoped to describe these substances more fully 
at a later date. 

Experimental. 


Action oj Ethj/l Sodiocyanoaceiaie on Ethyl -Dibronmdipak. 

Ethyl cyc\oPropane-l : \-dicarboxylaie^2 : 3-dwicehife.— The bromo 
ester and ethyl sodiocyanoacctato (2 mols.) reacted quickly in cole 
alcoholic solution. The mixture was heated on a steam-bath foi 
five minutes to complete the reaction, poured into water, anc 
worked up in the usual way, the product consisting almost entire!] 
of cyanoacetic and muconic esters ; the amount of conden^tioi 
was insignificant. In boding solution, however, a much large 
proportion of condensation product formed. This was obtamei 
on firactionation as a colourless, rather viscous oil, b. p. 222 t 
quite different from the substance resulting from an ad ^ 
reaction of the Michael type, and on account of ^ 

must almost certainly bo represented by formula II • 
yield of the compound, however, rendered its j 

quantity aa a basis for further synthesis too 
C = 67*57; H = 6*56. Cj^HajO^N requires 0 = 57*88, 

6*76 per cent.). , 
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LacUme of ^‘Hydroxybutane’oZ-dicarhoxylic-y-aceiic Acid (For- 
mula IV).— Hydrolysis of the cyclic ester with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid was carried out before its cyclic nature was 
appreciated. Extraction of the acid solution, with ether removed 
a quantity of gummy material only, but evaporation to dryness 
yielded a mixture of a solid acid and auimonium chloride. The 
former was extracted with ethyl acetate, and after recrystallisation 
from this solvent was obtained as a white, crystalline powder, 
m. p. 140®. The acid was isomeric with that derived from the 
product of Michael addition mentioned above {vide T., 1922, 121, 
2019), but was stable to alkaline permanganate. On titration with 
standard baryta solution, only two equivalents of the latter were 
neutralised and the end-point was of that indefinite character 
frequently associated with lactonic acids (Found : C = 47-57 ; 
H = 5-08. CgHjoOg requires C = 47*52 ; H = 4-95 per cent.). 

Diethyl Hydrogen a-Bromomethylmeihanetriacetat-e (Formula VI). — 
The mono-bromination of the acid bromide of methylmethane- 
triacetic acid under conditions similar to those used by Beesley 
and Thorpe {loc, cit., p. 610) for dibromination invariably led on 
subsequent esterification to a mixture of neutral and acidic esters. 
In no case was a specimen of the undoubted triethyl monobromo- 
eater isolated from the neutral portion ; the latter usually consisted 
of a mixture of esters of the unbrominated and dibrominated acids. 
The acidic portion, on the other hand, consisted almost entirely of 
a diethyl hydrogen monobrominated ester, but its yield amounted 
to about only one-eighth of the total product. All attempts to 
improve the yield by adopting other conditions and methods of 
bromination failed. The acid ester which was separated from the 
neutral products by means of sodium carbonate solution was 
liberated by acidification and taken up in pure ether. From the 
well-washed ethereal solution, after drying and thorough removal 
of the solvent, the bromo-ester was obtained as a pale yellow oil 
(Found : Br = 24-1. Cj^H^gOgBr requires Br = 23*6 per cent.). 

3- cyclopropane- 1 : 2-dicarboxylic-Z'aceiic Acid (Formula 
VII).— To a concentrated aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide 
at 150°, 10 grams of the bromo-ester, mixed with an equal volume 
of alcohol, were added as quickly as possible and the reaction was 
allowed to subside. The product was cooled and acidified. Since 
extraction with ether removed only a small quantity of acid material, 
the solution was evaporated to dryness and the residue extracted 
with ether and acetone. The combined extracts yielded a yellow 
syrup which partly solidified on standing. The whole was dissolved 
m glacial acetic acid and the acid (m. p. 180 — 190°) that crystallised 
after several days was filtered off. further small quantiti^ of this 
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acid separated over a period of several weeks. It was recrystaliised 
by dissolution in a small amount of water and additibn of an 
volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid. On standing, colourless 
flakes separated ; these melted at 194® with loss of steam (Found • 
C = 47-40; H=4-87; if, tribasio, = 201-8. required 

C = 47-52 ; H = 4-95 per cent. ; M — 202). 

The mother-liquor was mixed with dry chloroform, which pre- 
cipitated a solid and an oil. After standing for some days, the 
solvent and oil were removed by suction and the solid acid 
washed with dry ether. The acid, which was extremely soluble 
in water, crystallised from a mixture of acetic acid and chloroform 
as a white, crystalline powder, m, p. 216® (Found: 0 = 47-48' 
H = 5-02; M, tribasic = 202. requires C = 47-52' 

H = 4-95 per cent. ; M = 202). 

The viscous gum obtained from the filtrate could not be purified* 
it is almost certainly isomeric with the solid acids (above), but is 
not tribasic. 

Action of Methyl SodioTnalonate on Methyl trans-trans-ax'-Z)/. 
chloromuconafe. — The solid chloro*ester (1 mol.) was gradually 
added with shaking to a solution of methyl sodiomalonate (2 mols.) 
in methyl alcohol. Reaction soon set in, sodium chloride separating, 
and after a time (premature external heating causing the reaction to 
proceed with almost explosive violence) the mixture was heated 
on a steam -bath until the product w-as only feebly alkaline towards 
litmus (usually about two hours) ; although a slight deficit of sodium 
was usually employed, prolonged heating failed to remove the last 
trace of alkalinity. The cooled product was poured into water 
and shaken with ether, the solid ester that remained undissolved 
was removed, and the unwashed ethereal extract dried by standing 
for at least twelve hours over anhydrous sodium sulphate; the 
further considerable quantity of the solid ester that crystallised out 
on the sodium sulphate was recovered by decanting the ethereal 
solution and dissolving the sulphate in warm water. On evapor- 
ating the ether from the dry ethereal solution, a viscous, yellow oil 
was obtained. Extraction of the acidified aqueous liquor yielded 
a small quantity of a halogen-free acid ester, which was hydrolysed 
without further treatment. 

Methyl cydoPropylcyclopropanehexacarboxykUe {IX). ‘—{(J) 
form. The crude solid ester was well washed with methyl alcohol 
and dry ether and then twice recrystallised from boiling methyl 
alcohol, in which it was only sparingly soluble. It was obtained m 
stout, well-formed, colourless prisms, m. p. 148®. The recrys 
lisation of this substance in quantities of more than a few 
offered difficulty o wing to the slight solubility of the ester in a 
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ordinary organic solvents. It was satisfactorily accomplished, 
however, by extracting the crude ester with benzene in a Soxhiet 
apparatus and removing from time to time the crystals which 
accumulated in the boiling solution. Yield about 25 per cent. 
(Found : C = 50*09 ; H = 5*29. requires C = 50*23 ; 

H = 5*12 per cent,). 

(6) Liquid form. The oily ester (above) was almost completely 
freed from a Uttle dissolved solid ester by cooling its solution in a 
fairly large quantity of methyl alcohol in a freezing mixture until 
no further solid would crystallise. The liquid ester recovered from 
the alcoholic solution was extremely stable and in spite of its high 
molecular weight could be distilled in small quantities at reduced 
pressure without decomposition. For adequate fractionation, a 
pressure not greater than 5 mm. was necessary. The pure ester, 
which probably represented more than one stereoisomeride, was 
obtained as a pale yellow liquid (b. p. 230'’/4 mm.) of almost resinous 
consistency when cold. It was readily soluble in boiling methyl 
alcohol, but separated from fairly concentrated solution in this 
solvent on cooling (Found: C = 50*19; H = 5*17. 
requires C = 50*23 ; H = 5*12 per cent.). 

A small quantity of material which had a somewhat lower boiling 
point than the above and contained halogen was usually obtained. 
This was accumulated and re-treated with methyl sodiomalonate. 

Ethjl GycloPropykyclopropanekexacarboxylate.-^oMd and liquid 
forms of this ester were obtained by methods precisely similar to 
those used for the methyl esters. The solid form crystallised from 
alcohol in very perfect, colourless prisms, m. p. 90° (Found : C = 
56 00 ; H = 6*56. requires C = 56*03 ; H — 0-61 per 

cent.). The liquid form of the ester possessed properties almost 
identical with those of the corresponding methyl ester and yields 
a similar product on hydrolysis. 

Action of Methyl Sodiomalonate on Methyl cis-cis-aa'-DicA^oro- 
muconate. — When the lower- melting stereoisomeric methyl dichloro- 
muconate (regarded as the cia-c^-form) was substituted for the 
/mns-^ran5-form in the reaction with methyl sodiomalonate, the 
products were indistinguishable from those obtained with the latter 
form. The solid esters obtained in the two cases were identical 
and were produced in approximately equal yield ; the liquid esters 
possessed similar properties and yielded very similar products on 
hydrolysis, but their complete identity is as yet uncertain. 

GyedoPropyloyeXopropanehexacarboxylic Add. — When the solid 
niethyl or ethyl hexaciu*boxylate was heated for four hours with 
the exact theoretical amount of alcoholic sodium hydroxide, obtained 
hy adding water to alcoholic sodium ethoxide, a white, crystalline, 

5 s* 2 
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sodium salt was obtainod*. This was filterod off and washed with 
alcohol. It dissolved in hot water and separated, on standing, in 
large, colourless, bevelled prisms which contained water of crystal- 
lisation. The latter was lost on heating at 130®; the anhydrous 
hexa-sodium salt was a fine, white powder (Found : Na 28'5. 
CisjH 40 i 2 ^ag requires Na — 28*9 per cent.). 

The hexacarboxyUc acid was produced on acidification of an 
aqueous solution of the sodium salt, but owing to its extreme 
solubility in water and slight solubility in organic solvents it could 
not be extracted with ether. Evaporation to dryness of an aqueous 
solution containing even a small excess of hydrochloric acid appeared 
to cause considerable ring- fission. It was found best to saturate 
an aqueous solution of the sodium salt, maintained at a temperature 
below 0®, with hydrogen chloride. The acid was precipitated along 
with sodium chloride. The solid portion was removed, dried in an 
evacuated desiccator, and the acid extracted with ethyl acetate in 
a Soxhiet apparatus. The acid was purified by a further pre- 
cipitation from aqueous solution with hydrogen chloride ; it was 
thus obtained as a white, crystalline powder which melted at 197“ 
with loss of carbon dioxide [Found: C = 41*74; H = 3*01; 
M (hexabasic) ~ 346. CjgHioOja requires C = 41*61; H = 2-84 
per cent.; M — 346]. The acid which remained dissolved in the 
hydrochloric acid solutions was recovered in the form of its insoluble 
barium salt. 

The liquid ethyl and methyl hexacarboxylic esters on hydrolysis 
with alcoholic sodium hydroxide yielded similar sodium salts. 
The acid from each of these was liberated on acidification; a small 
portion was obtained on thorough extraction with ^ther, the 
remainder on evaporation to dryness and extraction of the residue. 
In each case the acid was a pale yellow syrup which contained a 
proportion of unsaturated material. There was little doubt that 
the syrups were similar mixtures of isomeric hexacarboxylic acids. 
Conversion into the very insoluble barium salt which these syrups 
yield and r^eneration of the acid still gave the latter in a syrupy 
form and there still remained a proportion of unsaturated acid. 
Oxidation of the unsaturated portion by alkaline permanganate aad 
precipitation of the saturated portion as the barium salt did not 
serve as a method of securing a reasonably pure product. e 
yield of material was excellent, but the complete purification a 
this stage was not accomplished, 

cycloPropykyc\opr(^neielracarboxylie Acid,— The ^ ^ 

carboxylic acid was readily decomposed by heati^ a > 
decarboxylation by this method was unsuitable, since ^ 
prCportioD of the material appeared to suffer ring-fismoii* 
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method was that of heating the acid with water in a sealed tube 
at 180®. No charring took place and .the extent to which ring 
gssion occurred was considerably reduced. The separation of the 
products, however, was exceedingly difficult owing to their similar 
solubilities and inferior powers of crystallisation. At present, 
though many methods for their economic separation have been 
attempted, reasonably pure specimens of a saturated tetracarboxylio 
acid only have been prepared. This substance, which crystallises 
from concentrated solution in a mixture of acetone and chloroform 
only with great difficulty and on long standing, was obtained in 
colourless, crystalline nodules, m, p, 105 — 107®. It was obtained 
by evaporating to dryness of the aqueous solution from the sealed 
tube. The bulk of the residue solidified after standing for some 
days. A partial separation of the admixed gummy material was 
effected by spreading on a porous tile ; the remainder was removed 
by repeated recrystallisation (Found: C = 46-24; H~4-2]. 

CioHioOg requires C = 46*51; H = 3*87 per cent.). On titration 
with standard baryta solution, the acid neutralised rather less than 
four equivalents of alkali. 

Stability of oy^\oPro^ylcyc\o'propane Derivatives . — The stability 
of cycZopropylc^ch>propanehexacarboxylic acid is remarkable. 
Attempted bromination of the acid chloride of the solid form by 
heating on a steam-bath for two days with bromine — during a large 
part of the time the mixture was exposed to brilliant sunlight — 
led to little bromination either by substitution or by addition 
subsequent to ring-fission. On pouring the product into methyl 
alcohol, the bulk of the acid was recovered unchanged as its solid 
methyl ester. Small quantities of the acid could be left in contact 
with dilute alkaline permanganate at room temperature for several 
weeks without reduction occurring. 

The specimens of the solid tetracarboxylio acid obtained did not 
decolorise permanganate, but gradual reduction of the first drop 
of the latter became noticeable after fifteen minutes. 

Acknowledgment is made to the Chemical Society for a grant 
which has defrayed a portion of the cost of this research and to 
Professor J. F. Thorpe for Ms interest and advice throughout the 
work. 
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CCCXCVI.— rfee Chkmistry of the Glutaconic Acids. 
Part XV. Three-carbon Tautomerism in th 
cyeloPropane Series. Part II. 

•By Frank Robert Goss, Christopher Keuc Ingold, and 
Jocelyn Field Thorpe. 

The study of the isomerism of a glutaoonic acid, in which the 
possibility of geometrical isomerism is excluded by ring formation, 
is of more than ordinary interest, because in such a case the evidence 
is clearer than any which has previously been obtained that in 
thiee-carbon tautomerism structural conditions may be encountered 
'which cannot be interpreted by conventional space models. An 
ip^tance of this kind was describ^ in the preceding part of this aeries 
(Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe, this voL, p. 327), and in view of the fact 
that the examination of such compounds is likely to throw light on 
the nature of the valency by which the tautomeric hydrogen atom 
is attached to the organic molecule (Usherwood, this voL, p. 1718), 
every effort is being made to extend the former investigation, and to 
prepare other “ test-case ” substances. 

The general conclusion which 'was drawn as a result of the former 
experiments 'was that whilst the cyclic glutaconic acid under 
examination exists in one isolable form having the “normal ’ 
structure (I), its reactions show that in solution it comes into 
equilibrium with a second, or “ labile,” modification (II). Gn the 
other hand, when the mobile hydrogen atom of each carboxyl group 
was replaced by an alkyl radicle (esterification), the tautomeric 
change, depending on the one remaining mobile hydrogen atom, 
became damix'd do^^^l to such an extent that three isomeric esters, 
the “normal,” “labile,” and “ enol ” modifications (formulae III, 
IV , and V), could be Isolated as separate indivu<luals and their 
interconversion studied experimentally. 


(I.) 


X’-COgH 

CMo<h I 

V'-COjH 


CMe/ 


l-COaH 

JH-COgH 


(II.) 


In view of the fact that the results formerly obtained have 
made use of in support or illustration of electrical theories, notably 
by Ixjwry (this vol., pp. 827, 2116), whose specuUtions ^ 

acids and esters we have investigated pass quite ^ J 

that, so far tis we are awan*, wc have, as yet, expenmente y 
strated, it Is desirable in referring to the above conclusions _ 

exactly what wc wish the fomiglse given for the norma 
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and esters to imply. First, all experiments on the glutaoonic 
acids, mcluding this cyclic acid, combine to show that there ia 
something in the constitution of these substances which conventional 
symbols do not explain, and that this “something” is connected 
with the mobile hydrogen atom of the system, because it disappears 
whenever that hydrogen atom is absent ; we assume, therefore, that 
this structural peculiarity is connected with the mode of attachment 
of the mobile hydrogen atom to the rest of the molecule. Secondly, 
the investigation of the tautomeric esters (types III, IV, and V) 
clearly showed that after the mobile hydrogen atom had passed into 
the carboxyl group as in the enol modification (V), it could not 
return to the position which it takes up in the normal form (III) 
directly, but only by way of its position in the labile ester (IV), that 
is, at the a- carbon atom of the system, which forms a halting place 
in the two-sUge migration ; thus in the normal structure (III) the 
hydrogen atom is, in a certain sense, f urther away from the carboxyl 


CMe<H I 

^C-COgR 

(III.) 




CMe< 


(IV.) 


C-COgK 

c:C(OH)-OR 

(V.) 


group than it is in the labile ester, in which it is directly 
attached to the a-carbon atom. Thirdly, as experiments on 
the identity of a- and y-substituted glutaconic acids have 
shown, the mobile hydrogen atom in a normal acid or ester 
is situated symmetrically with rcs]x:ct to the two carboxyl 
groups. Beyond these three salient facts, there is nothing 
which can be regarded as proved with respect to normal three- 
carbon structure. The method of formulation adopted, typified by 
the following representation of glutaconic acid (VI), depicts each 


/CH-CO^H 

(VI.) 

^CH-COaH 

of these three facts with a bare minimum of implied hypothesis, 
and in our view no zeal for a system can justify the introduction of 
formulae which are in no sense proved, and are improper in so far 
as they imply more knowledge than any to which we can justly lay 
claim in the present state of the subject. 


Constitution of the cycloPropene Add : Two New Syntheses. 
The constitution of the acid (I, II) rests at present on the following 
evidence : 

(i) Its formation from bromoi^odehydracetic ester (VII), which 
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may be assumed to decompose as follows under the influence of 
alkali : 


.CiCOaEtjIC'CHj 

*<CB_dS‘’ ™ 


CMe^ 




:C(OH)-CH 


(-HBO 


CMe 


^ketonisatlo^ 

^2H)-C0-CH3 

•J ^ 


CMe 




■CO,H 


+ CHa-COjH 


(ii) Its formation from aa'-dibromo-p-methylglutario ester (VIII) 
(Ingold, T., 1922, 121 , 2687) : 


CHMe< 


CHBr-COjEt 

CHBr-COjEt 


(VIII.) 




(-HBr) 


CHMe<^ 


BrCOgH 

H-COjH 


■ 


(II.) 


(iii) Its additive properties, which characterise it as a monocyclic 
unsaturated acid with an a^-double bond (Goss, Ingold, and Thor])e, 


loc. cit.). 

(iv) Its special properties showing that it is a typical mobile 
glutaconic acid (loc, cit.). 

(v) Oxidation of the esters by the ozone method to ethyl acetyl- 
oxaloacetate (IX) [loc. cit.). 

(vi) Oxidation of the acid by alkaline permanganate to malonic 
acid (loc. cit.). 

(vii) Reduction of the acids by hydrogen iodide to ^-mcthyl- 
glutaconic acid (X) (loc. cit.). 


(IX.) 


CH3-CO'^6o-i 


CH-COgEt 
CO,Et 


/CH-CO^H 

CMc<h (X.) 


Although the accumulated weight of this evidence is sufficient to 
place the constitution of this acid beyond any reasonable doubt, we 
felt that in view of its remarkable properties and theoretical interest 
no effort should be spared to consolidate the grounds on which its 
structure is based. A notable lacuna in the chain of evidence lay 
in the absence of any direct connexion with knowm saturated com- 
pounds of the cyc/opropane series, and some such connexion we ha\e 
therefore endeavoured to establish. 

Our first experimente with this object were directed towards 
the reduction of the acid to 3-methyIcy^propane-l : 2-dicarboxy c 
acid (XI). Mild reducing agents, however, had no effect on 
cyciopropene acid, and hydrogen iodide attacked, not the g u aeon 
system, but the three-carbon ring, giving ^-methylglut^nic ac 
(X) aa sole product (loc. cit.). We therefore turned to the con 
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process, the introduction of a double linkage into the cyclopropane 
ring of the saturated acid (XI), and in this way we. have succeeded in 
evolving two distinct new syntheses of the cyc/opropene acid. 

The cycZ<^ropane acid (XI) can theoretically exist in three forms, 
a irans-ioTVOi (XII), and two cis-forms (XIII and XIV), and, as these 
Ijehave differently in the subsequent stages of the synthesis, their 
formation and orientation must first be described. 


CHMe 




H-COgH 
COoH 


Me 

1/'^ 


Me ^ 


CO,H 


(XI.) 


(XII.) COgH 
[trana] 



(XIII.) 

[{tranaycie] 


(XIV.) 

[{cisycis] 


All three stereoisomeric acids are conveniently prepared by 
hydrolysis of the tri- and tetra-carboxylic esters (XV and XVI). 
The tricarboxylic ester is readily obtained by condensing the di- 
bromide of ethyl crotonate with ethyl malonate and sodium 
ethoxide, and the tetracarboxylic ester by condensing acetaldehyde 
with malonic ester and treating the disodio -derivative of the 
dimalonio ester with bromine : 

CH3-CHBr-CHBr-CO,Et + ^^(COjEt)^ CH3-CH<VH‘W2Et 

* . . (2NaOEt) C(C02Et)j 

(XV.) 


CH3-CH< 


CNatCOjEt) 

CNa(C02Et) 




2N.E, + aH.-CH<JW«. 

(XVI.) 


It will be noticed that the tetracarboxylic ester can have but one 
geometrical configuration, whilst two configurations are possible for 
the tricarboxylic ester. Moreover, whilst the tetracarboxylic ester 
might, on hydrolysis, give rise to all three dicarboxylic acids, the 
tricarboxylic ester, whatever its configuration, can at most yield 
two dicarboxylic acids, one of which must be the trdnis-oxAA (XII). 
It happens that in each case acid hydrolysis gives the theoretical 
number of isomerides. 

The hydrolysis of the tricarboxylic esters has been carried out 
by Preiswerk (5er., 1903, 36, 1085), who isolated a cis-acid, m. p. 
108®, by means of its anhydride, but failed to obtain the trana- 
isomeride, m. p. 195°. 

Kotz and Stalmann (/. pr. CAem., 1903, [ii], 68, 158) hydrolysed 
the tetracarboxylic ester, but were unable to obtain a pure product. 
Actually the gum which they describe is a mixture of the three 
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isomerides, m. p. 195®, 132®, and 108®, which, alter the gum 
solidified, may readily be separated by fractional crystaUisation. 

Ingold (?oc. ctf.) described the two acids, m. p. 108° and 132°, 
as products regenerated from anhydrides obtained by the action 
of acetyl chloride on a mixture of the three isomerides, and from 
this it follows that the acid, m. p. 195®, must have the configuration 
represented by the ^ra?i 5 «formula (XII), whilst the other two acids, 
m. p. 132° and 108®, are cis-acids to which the two remaining 
formulae must be assigned. 

As to which of these formulae belongs respectively to each of the 
two cis-acids, the evidence is less direct. If, however, we accept 
Auwers and Wissebach’s demonstration (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 715} of 
the ^ran^- structure of ethyl croton ate, and assume that the usual 
fm 7 ? 5 -addition of bromine occurs in the formation of its dibromide, 
and further, that in the formation of the tricarboxylic ester (XV) 
the ring closure takes place without change of configuration (Perkin 
and E. Robinson, T., 1921, 119, 1395), then it follows that the 
configuration of the tricarboxylic ester must be such that only 
the acids (XII) and (XIV) can result from its complete hydrolysis. 
Since the two acids actually obtained arc the /m/w-acid and the 
cis-acid, m. p. 108°, it follows that the acid, m. p. 132°, has the 
(fran 5 )-ci 5 -structure (XIII), and that the acid, m. p. 108°, has the 
{ci' 5 )-ci>-structure {XI V). This method of reasoning cannot, of 
course, be regarded as conclusive ; but as it leads to the particular 
allocation of formulae which might have been anticipated from the 
relative melting jxsints and solubilities of the acids, it may, perhaps, 
be accepted as providing a provisional solution to the stereochemical 


problem involved. 

The trans-acid (XII), on bromination by means of bromine and 
phosphorus -pcntachloride, yields products which differ according 
to the conditions of the cxi)erimcnt. Rapid bromination leads to a 
dibromo-dorivative which, since it is converted back into the 
original acid on reduction by sodium amalgam, must have the 
constitution expressed by formula (XYII). If, however, the 
bromination is carried out with caution at a lower temperature, the 
sole isolable derivative is the same dibromo-acid (XIX) that 
previously described (Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe, loc. cd.) ^ 
bromo-additive product of the cj/ciopropene acid. The formation 
of this bromo*acid appears at first sight difficult to interpret, 
it is readily understood when it is recalled that the 
acid (XVIIl), which in any event must initially be ; 
previously l>een shown (Ingold, loc. cit.) to gthyi 

product in the formation of the eyefopropene a^id {I ) ' 

aa^dibromo-p-metllylglutarate. The excess of bromuic p 
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A r the experimental conditions employed would immediately 
vert the c^ciopropene acid (II) into the dibromo-aeid (XIX), and, 
already been shown (Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe, loc. cit,), this 
stable and is not converted into a tribromo- derivative by 
ss of bromine under the conditions employed. Moreover, it 
te\een shown {loc. cU.) that on reduction by sodium amalgam this 
a-bromo-acid (XIX) passes into the cyc/opropene acid (II), and 
h nee the synthesis of this acid from the cyclopropane acid is 


completed : 


fsofitm n ftmaJgam ) 


CHMe<V;^^2 


Br 

C-COoH 


I 

s-cydo- 

mneAcia /sr,) 
(XIL) 


CHMe^ 


H 

'-CBr r.\ 






(XVIII.) 

{trana) 


CBr 
CO2T 
(XVIL) 
{irans) 

.-CH‘CO,H 


CMeBr<J 


CH-CO,H 


CMcC^-_ 

(II., a form of I.) 


X (XIX.) 


(sodium 

atralgam) 


TUe two cis-acids may also be converted into the. cyciopropene 
acid in the following manner. On bromination. each acid forms a 
dibromo-substitution product which loses hydrogen hroimde, 
eivine the bromocj^rfopropene acid (XX). This substance on 
kssolving in cold, dilute alkali undergoes spontaneous reduction 
to the cydopTopene acid (I, II). free, hyiwbromite being hberated in 
the solution : 


(tiaiis)-eis'cyclo- 
Propone Acid 
(XIIL) 


>iiB)-cis-cyclo- 
Propane Acid 
(XIV.) 


Br 

» ^ 
Br 


Br 

f 


The bromoci/cfopropene acid (XX) was 
former mseamh, but it was shown, notwithstanduig, that i" ^ “ 
acid the tendency to acquire the hydrogen a m . would 
three-carbon tautoracrism is such that 
occur in cold, dilute alkalis wdth the liberation of free 
(for., cil., pp. 332, 342) and the formation of the mobile eye p pe 
^ acid (I, II). This happens, just as was anticipated. 
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Ismtierism and Ivierconveraion of the Esters, 

The experiments previously described, relating to the three 
ethyl esters of the cycZopropene acid, led to the conclusion that 
these substances enter into a double reversible isomeric change of 
the following type : 

normal ethyl ester labile ethyl ester enol ethyl eater 
(95%) (5%) {trace) 

The equilibrium favours the normal* ester rather than the labHe 
and the labile rather than the enol, whilst the relative velocities of 
the changes are such that when the enol ester is prepared in a state 
of purity and then kept at the ordinary temperature, most of it jg 
converted into the labile ester in the course of a few hours, and 
most of this passes into the normal ester after a few months. The 
first change occure instantaneously, and the second in a few minutes 
or hours, in alcoholic sulphuric acid at 100°. 

In sodium ethoxide solution a third reversible change, the forma, 
tion and alcoholysis of the sodium derivative of the enol ester, takes 
place, and the resultant equilibrium is of the following type : 

normal ethyl ester labile ethyl ester ^ 

(nearly 40%) (trace) 

enol ethyl ester sodio -ethyl ester 

(trace) (iMtantaneon..) 


The figures are for the temperature 60°, and are those to which an 
extended study of these reactions has led. At this temperature the 
“ rapid equilibrium is established in seconds or at most a few 
minutes, whilst the “ slow ” equilibrium requires hours or at most a 
few days. 

The equilibration of the methyl esters, either in the absence of 
reagents or in acid solution, resembles that of the ethyl esters, but 
the preponderance of normal ester is still greater ; so much so 
that we were unable to determine the normal- labile equilibriuiu 
ratio vdth any approach to accuracy : 


normal methyl ester = 5 =^ labile methyl ester enol methyl ester 
(nearly 100%) (trace) (t«ce) 

It was not found possible to examine the equilibration of the 
DMth^ esters in sodium methoxide solution at 60° owing to the fac 
that at this temperature the “ normal ** ester reacts with sodiuo 
methoxide to form an additive compound. At 20°, however, 
reaction does not take place to an appreciable ^ , 

examination of the interconversion at this temperature of the ■ 
eaters and the sodio-eeter was rendered possible by e ^ 
equilibration proceeds much more rapidly than m the e , 
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series. The “ slow ” reactfen represented in the following scheme 
requires about fifteen hours for the complete establishment of 
equilibrium; the figures indicate the observed equiUbriura ratios ; 

normal methyl ester labile methyl ester 

(about 29%) (slow) (trace) (rapid) 

enol methyl ester sodio-methyl ester 

, (trace) (instantaneous) ^ y j 

The sodio-methyl ester (XXI) is a yellow, crystalline substance 
similar in appearance and in many of its properties to the well- 
known yeUow sodium compound of ethyl dicarboxyglutaconate 
(XXII). Both the sodio-ester and the enol-ester give colours with 
ferric chloride, whereas the normal and labile esters give no colour 
excepting under conditions in which partial reconversion into the 
enol-eater is possible. 


(XXI.) CMe< 


y-COa Me 

C=^C<-oMe 


C(C02Et):G< 


OXa (XXII.) 

OEt 


We believe that these experiments provide ample grounds for 
our contention that the position of the mobile hydrogen atom in the 
normal ester is such that a hydrogen atom replacing the sodium 
atom in the sodio-ester can only reach it by passing through a 
position on the a-carbon atom of the system. 


Reuctivity of the Normal Glutaconic Esters. 

In collecting together all the evidence which seems to bear in 
any way on the constitution of the normal glutaconic esters, the 
remarkable fact emerges that no uniform relationship appears to 
subsist between the additive powers of the normal esters and their 
labile isomeridea. 

It has already been shown that the normal and the labile esters 
of the open-cham glutaconic acid series differ sharply in regard to 
their capacity to form additive products with ethyl sodiocyano- 
acetate (Thorpe and Wood, T., 1913, 103 , 1579 ; Ingold and Thorpe, 
r., 1921, 119 , 492). Whilst the labile esters react readily in the 
maimer characteristic of ap-unsaturated esters, the reactions with 
the normal esters take place with great difficulty and give rise to 
products of 1 : 3-ad(iition. 

On the other hand, when the addition of ozone is considered,' the 
normal esters are frequently the more reactive. Feist noticed that 
normal ethyl a-carboxy-p-phenyl-a-methylglutaconate absorbed 
3zone more readily than the corresponding labile ester {AnneUen, 
1922, 248, 45), and we have found a similar marked difference in the 
3ase of the normal and the labile ethyl ester of the glutaconic acid 
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whicii forms the subject of this comitfunication, the normal estir 
absorbing ozone about three to five times as rapidly as the labile 
ester under corresponding conditions of temperature and dilution 
On the other hand, the ethyl esters of aP-dimethylglutaconic acid 
differ in the opposite sense, the labile ester showing the greater 
additive power. In all these cases 1 ; 2 -addition, and not 1 ■ 3. 
addition, of ozone takes place. 

Comparative experiments on the addition of bromine to the 
normal and the labile methyl ester of the eyefopropene acid have 
shown the labile ester to be the more reactive, although it maybe 
doubted whether the difference in the velocity of absorption is 
sufficient to justify the assumption that addition takes place solelv 
through the labile form, since the equilibrium ratio is so unfavourable 
to this modification. The addition is exclusively 2 : 3 (correspondintr 
to 1 : 2-addition to an open-chain glutaconic ester), however, each 
ester yielding the same crystalline dibromidc (XX III) unaccompanied 
by anv isonieride. 

^CBrCO,Me _ 

The addition of methyl alcohol to the same hvo methyl estm 
shows a similar interesting difference ; but in this case the normal 
ester is the more reactive. Nevertheless, it forms a 2 : 3-addition 
prtKluct. The reagent employed is methyl alcoholic sodium 
methoxide, and although it does not attack the normal ester atau 
appreciable velocity in the cold, on wanning for a few minutes an 
almost quantitative conversion into the additive product (XXIV) 
takes place. On the other hand, the labile ester, when heated with 
the same reagent under similar conditions, these being such as to 
preclude more than a very small conversion into the normal isomeride, 
yields practically no additive product, and, although it is impossible 
to avoid the formation of the sodio-cster(XXT) owing to the rapidity 
of the “ iahile-cnol equilibration, this sodio-estcr and much 
unchanged enol -ester are the sole products obtained from the 
experiment. 

These results do tiot, of course, preclude the possibility that the 
addition of methyl alcohol to the labile ester may take pla« 
direct lyv without intervention of the normal ester ; they dp, how’c^er, 
show that if any such direct additive reaction with the labile es r 
occurs at ail, it does so much more slowly than the addition to e 
normal ester. 

.CH*CO.Me .^CH-COsH ^^v.) 

(XXIV.) CMe(OMe)<^jj.(>Q^H 

The frujtfl .summarised above are obviously insufficient for y 
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comprehensive generalisation bearing on the constitution of the 
normal form'; but already it is clear that the relative additive 
powers of the normal and labile isomerides vary with the character 
of the addendum, and that more experimental data of this kind are 
required before conclusions can be drawn as to the types of reaction 
to which the normal form is prone. It is, however, desirable here 
to emphasise the general characters of the facts which have so far 
been established, first, because they point out a new direction from 
which evidence as to the nature of ‘'normal^’ structure is to be 
sought, and secondly, because the impression, acquired from 
earlier experiments and expressed on several occasions, as to a 
generally lower reactivity in the normal isomerides, is now seen to 
require correction. 

Finally, it is of interest to note that the reaction by which methyl 
alcohol is added to the normal ester when the latter is heated with 
methyl alcoholic sodium methoxide is reversible. The degree of 
reversibility is small, and in fact it could not be detected when the 
reaction was carried out under the usual conditions in methyl 
alcoholic solution. When, however, the methoxy*ester (XXIV) 
was treated with an ethereal suspension of sodium methoxide, a 
large elimination of methyl alcohol took place with the formation 
of the sodio-methyl ester (XXI) along with a smaller quantity of the 
sodium salt of the acid (XXV), produced by direct hydrolysis. 
Probably the great insolubility of the sodio -ester (XXI) in ether, and 
its smaller alcoholysis to the enol -ester in this solvent, combine to 
determine the extensive decomposition observed : 


In ether 


(-MeOlt) 

?thoxy-ester Normal ester ^ Labile ester 
(+MeOH) 

-e— 

III melhi l alcsoho] 


> 

(NaOiTe) 

Enol ester Sodio-ester 
(ITeOH) 


If the normal ester is taken as the starting point, the first reaction 
which occurs, when it is treated under the conditions described in 
the experimental portion of this paper with ethereal sodium meth- 
oxide, is that which results in the addition of methyl alcohol ; and 
if the product be isolated before the slow ‘‘ normal-labile ” equili- 
brium has had time to establish itself, it is found to contain as 
nauch as 90 per cent, of the addition product; but so soon as the 
labile ester begins to be produced in appreciable amount it passes 
rapidly into the enol-ester and thence into the sodio-ester, which 
at once begins to precipitate from solution, and hence determine the 
<>ventual destruction of the whole of the methoxy-ester originally 
formed ; or^t any rate, such of it as does not pass out of the sphere 
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of action by conversion into the insoluble sodium salt of the methoxv- 
acid (XXV). 

Experimental. 

(A) Synthesis of ^-Meihylcyclo'proyane-l ; 2,‘d%caihoxylic Acid (fiio 
Stereoiscmeric Forms) by toay of Ethyl ^‘hfethylcyclopropane, 
1:1: 2dricarhoxyl(Ue. 

Ethyl Crotoixate . — This ester was~ prepared by Wahl’s method 
from ethyl a-bromobutyrate and diethylaniline {pomp,, rend, 1901 
132, 693), and no difficulty was experienced in obtaining Wahl’s 
yield (50 per cent, of the theoretical), although Thorpe and Young 
(T., 1903, 83, 355) and Hope and Perkin (T., 1911, 99, 766) could 
not obtain a yield greater than 35 per cent. Hope and Perkin 
expressed the opinion that their small yield was largely accounted 
for by the formation of an additive product between the bromo- 
ester and the base, and the subsequent elimination of ethyl bromide 
to give the compound NPhEt*CH(C 02 Et)*CH*CHj, and a similar 
opinion has been stated by Thorpe and Wood (T., 1913, 103, 1601), 
In our experiments, however, not only did the yield of ethyl crotonate 
amount to more than 50 per cent., but the recovery of unchanged 
ethyl a-bromobutyrate accounted for almost the whole of the re- 
maining mateiial. 

One hundred grams of ethyl x-bromobutyrate were added to 150 
grams of boiling diethylaniline and the boiling was continued for 
twenty-four hours. The excess of base was removed by treat- 
ment with dilute acid, and the esters were carefully fractionated. 
The yield of ethyl crotonate was 35 grains (60 per cent, of the 
theoretical), whilst 35 grams (35 per cent.) of ethyl a-bromobutyrate 
were recovered. 

Ethyl a^-Dibromobutyrate.— It has been found that ethyl crotonate 
may be directly converted into the dibromo-ester by treatment 
with bromine in sunlight. 

Ethyl crotonate (40 grams) and bromine (60 grains) dissolved in 
chloroform were left in full daylight for a weel^ and the product 
was washed with aqueous potassium hydrogen sulphite to remove 
the excess of bromine, dried with calcium chloride, and distilled. 
The yield of dibromo-ester, b. p. 100—110^/20 mm., was 90 grams 
(93 per cent, of the theoretical). 

Ethyl Z^MethyloycloprapaneA : 1 : Uricarboxylale (XV|-lo a 
solution of sodium ethoxido prepared from 96 grams of s 
160 c.c. of ethyl alcohol, 72 grams of ethyl malonate were add _ 
and then 63 grams of ethyl dibromobutyrate. The mix um 
allowed to remain at the ordinary temperature for .jl 

hours, and then heated on the steam -bath for an opr, o 
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neutral. It was poured into water and the oil extracted with ether 
The extract VTM washed with water, dried with sodium sulphate.' 
and evaporated, and the residue distilled. The vield of trielh^ 
ester, b. p. 150-170720 mm., was 50 grams (96 percent ) 
trans-3-il/e</lyfcyclopropone.l ; l-dicarhoxylio Acid (XIII —The 
above ester (50 grams) was boiled with 300 c.c. of 20 per cent 
hydrochJonc acid for thirty hours under a condenser short enough 
to permit the esoa^ of alcohol vapour, and the residue obtained on 
evaporation estenfied with ethyl alcohol and sulphuric acid. The 
portion of the ester which distilled between 120'’ and 140®/20 mm 
was again boiled with 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for two houia. 
On partial evaporation of the resulting solution, crystals of the 
trans-acid separated, and these were purified by crystallisation from 
ether or xylene, or by sublimation. 


When pure, the fro/w-acid melts at 195°, and boils at I8O72O mm 
without decomposition, the distillate at once solidifying in the 
receiver (Found : C = 50-1 ; H = 5-5. requires C = 50-0 ; 

H = 5-6 per cent.). The acid does not decolorise cold alkaline 
permanganate. 


(ch)-Qia’3-Methylo^c\opr<>pane-l : ^-dicarhoxylic Acid (XIV).— 
When the filtrate from the trans-acid was completely evaporated, 
the residue soU^ed to a mass of crystals consisting of the cw-acidi 
m. p. IPS'". This acid was identical in every way with that described 
by Preiswerk {toe. cit,) and In gold {loc. cit.), and after crystallisation 
from benzene did not lower the m, p. of a genuine specimen. Like 
bhe trans-acidf this acid is stable to cold alkaline permanganate. 


;B) SynthMs of 3’Methylcyclopropane-\ : 2-dicarhoxyliG Acid (Three 
Stereoisomenc Farms) by way of Ethyl Z-31ethylcyclopropane- 
1:1:2: 2-telracarboxylate. 

Ethyl EthylidenemcUonate , — We were unable to obtain more than 
a 25 per cent, yield of this ester by Knoevenagel’s method (Ber., 
1893, 31, 2587), and therefore turned to that of Komeuos (Annalen^ 
1883, 218 , 15). By making certain modifications, Komenos’s 
yield was considerably surpassed, and a satisfactory method of 
preparation obtained. 

One hundred grams of ethyl malonate, together with 100 grama 
of acetic anhydride and 57 grams of acetaldehyde, were heated in a 
closed ve^l for thirty hours at 100°, and the product was distilled 
under ordinary pressure until the thermometer registered 140°. The 
residue was then distilled under diminished pressure, and after 
collecting 30 grams of unchanged ethyl malonate, b. p. 90 — 113“/ 
^ grams of ethyl ethylidenemalonate, b. p. 113 — 130°/ 
mm. were obtained, the yield being 70 xier cent, of the theoretical. 
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Ethyl EthyUdmedirnalmaU.—-^^^ was prepared by Kotz and 
StaJmann’s method (?oc. cit.)j with the introduction of certain 
modifications, for the most part suggested by Perkin’s description 
of the preparation of the isomeric straight-chain compound (X 
1837,51,21; 1894,65,580,950). 

A solution of sodium ethoxide prepared from 12*5 grams of sodium 
and 190 c.c. of ethyl alcohol was poured into 300 c.c. of ether and 
mixed with 100 grams of ethyl malonate dissolved in 300 c.c. of 
ether. The mixture was stirred mechanically while 100 grams of 
ethyl ethylidenemalonate, dissolved in 300 c.c. of ^ther, were 
gradually run in. The stirring was continued for two hours, and 
the liquid shaken with dilute hydrochloric acid, dried, and distilled. 
The yield of dimalonate, b. p. 200 — 230°/20 mm,, was 120 grams 
(57 per cent.). 

Ethyl Z-Meihylcyc\o'propane-\ : 1 : 2 : %ielTQC(trhoxyhite (XVI).^ 
This was prepared bj an analogous modification of the method of 
Kotz and Stalmami. 

A solution of sodium ethoxide prepared from 15 grams of sodium 
and 220 c.c. of dry alcohol was poured into 500 c.c. of dry ether, and 
mixed with 100 grams of ethyl ethylidenedim^lonate dissolved in 
3Cl0 c.c. of dry ether. The mixture was stirred mechanically while 
50 grams of dry bromine were added during three hours. The 
stirring was continued for a further hour, and the solution then 
washed with dilute potassium hydrogen sulphite, and water, and 
dried. The yield of tetra-ethyl ester obtained on evaporating the 
ether amounted to 80 grams per cent.) 

trans-3-3/eMt/fcyclopropotte-l : 2-d\caThoxylic Acid (XIT).— Hie 
above ester was hydrolysed by boiling with six times its weight of 
20 per cent, hydrochloric acid for thirty hours, and the product 
obtained on evaporation esterified with ethyl alcohol and sulphuric 
acid. The distilled ester, b. p. 120—140720 mm,, was re-hydro, 
lysed by means of 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and the resulting 
solution concentrated. The crystals which separated were 
collected, purified, and identified as the froaa-aeid, m. p- 195, 
exactly as described above. 

(tran8)-cis.3-ifefAyfcyclopro/w«e-l : 2-dicarboxylic Acid 
Tlie filtrate from the fraw^-acid on further evaporation yiem 
crystals, which after several alternate crystallisations from benKne 
and xyleno, melted at 132°, and were identified as the cis-acid 
this m. p. described by Ingold (loc. ctf.)* identification w 

confirmed by a mixed melting-point determination. hiKe 
/ranA-acid, this acid, m. p. 132^*, is stable towards coc 

permanganate. . < -j /VlV)." 

(ciM)-( irt. 3 -J/cf%/cyck>pro/^«e-l : 2-djcrtr6ori/bc Acta t- 
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This cts-acid. m. p. 108°, was deposited from the 

h^uois of the acid, it canTe ta^atedl“ th' 

accom^^g m-wid, p. 132°, only with consfderable diZ^hy 

and IS best prepared by the method described in section (Ah ^ 


(C) Synthes of the cyohPropene Acid from trans-3.AM«fcvolo 
propane-1 : 2-dicarboxylic Acid. -/‘cy«lo- 

if f : 2-dicarbozylic Acid 
XVII).-Th^ tona-cyctopropane acid (S-S grams) was warmed w tt 
12 grams of phosphorus pen ta chloride until hvdrofrpn .M i 
ce^ed to be evolved^ Small quantities of iron and iodine were then 
added, and the mixture was boiled for five minutes and then 
mainta^d at 180° while 10 c.o. of bromine were add;d drop by 
drop. The absorption occurred immediately at first and with 
considerable vioW, but moderated somewhat towards the end of 
the addition. Heatmg was continued for two minutes after the 
last drop of bromme had been added, and the excess was then 
removed by a rapid stream of dry air. The product was poured 
into water, and the r^ture warmed until homogeneous, and then 
partly eva^nated. -me dibromo-acid thus obtained separated 
from hot water m needles, m. p. 282" (Found ; Br - 53-3 C H O Br 
requires Br = 53*0 per cent.). ’ e e 4 ^2 

Eedwtion of the 1 : 2.Dibromo-acid by Sodium Amalgam : 
Vorm^wn of the trans-cydoPropune Acid (compare Gos.s, Ingold 
md Thorpe, loc at., p. 340, footnote).-The dibromo-acid (0-38 
pm) was dissolved in 5 c.c. of water and reduced with 10 grams of 
1 per cent sodium amalgam. The aqueous solution was acidified 
ind extracted with ether. On drying and evaporating the ether, 
he frans-cydopropane acid, m. p. 195°, was obtained in theoretical 


: 2-dicarboxylic Acid 
lA). this bromination was carried oat exactly like that described 
‘ ove, pcepting that the temperature was maintained at 90 — 100° 
umg he adxlition of bromme. The product was decomposed with 
pr, and the homogeneous solution concentrated, when the 2 ; 3 - 
1 romo-acid. m. p. 244°, crystallised. It was identified by direct 
ompanson, by a mixed melting-point determination, and by its 
avipr towards reducing agents, with a specimen prepared by 
» rf bromme to the eyefopropene acid (loc. cit.). 

uction of the 2 : 3-Dibromo-acid by Sodium Amalgam : Forma- 

il” , ^y^^oPropene Acid (I, II) — compare Goss, Ingold, and 
hoTe, loc. cit., p. 357. ' f . 6 , 
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(D) SyntliGsis of ike cycloPropcnc Add from Two , 

cyolopropane-l : 2-dicarhooeylic Adde,^ 

l’Bromo-3‘methyl-A^-cjclopropene’l : 2-dicarboxylic Acid (XXi 
This acid was formed when either of the cw-cycfopropane aeifT 
m. p. 108° and 132°, was brominated at 180° by the method 
described in the preceding section. When the product was decom 
posed by water, the bromocycZopropene acid was immediate} 
precipitated as an insoluble, crystalline^powder. As the purification 
of this substance by reciystallisation was attended with difficult 
owing to the insolubility of the acid in water and the usual oi^anjc 
solvents, it was prepared for analysis by precipitation with 
chloric acid from a filtered solution of its sodium salt. 
obtained, the acid forms a colourless powder, which melts at 138° 
with vigorous decomposition (Found : C = 32*6 ; H = 2-3 
Br = 360. C^HgOiBr requires C — 32-6; H = 2-3; Br = 362 
per cent.). As is described more fully below, this acid undergoes 
spontaneous reduction in the presence of cold dilute alkali with the 
formation of tlie cyclopropene acid and alkaline hypobromite 
Indeed so readily does this reaction occur that attempts to obtain 
the equivalent of the acid by titration with oarbonate-free sodium 
hydroxide proved ineffectual, 2 — 3 molecules of sodium hydroxide 
being neutralised, owing to the liberation of hypobromous acid 
during the titration. 

Reduction of the BromooyoXopropene Acid by CM Alkali, forma- 
tion of the cycloPropene Acid (I, II). — ^The bromo-acid 0-7 gram] 
was dissolved in 10 c.c. of 10 per cent, potassium hydroxide, and the 
solution kept for txvelve hours at the ordinary temperature, and 
then acidified with hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. 
The residue obtained on evaporation of the ether melted at 200“ 
after crystallisation from xylene, and was identified as the cych- 
propene acid (I, II). 

(E) Equilibration of the Normal, Labile, and End Mdhyl Esters. 

Equilibration in Methyl Alcoholic Solution, — Each of the three 
esters, when heated for several hours in methyl alcohol containing 
a small proportion of sulphuric acid, yielded a mixture of the 
normal, labile, and enol esters, the normal ester constituting 
practically the whole and the labile and enol esters being present 
in qualitative traces only. . . 

Equilibration in the Presence of Sodium Meihoxtde,—k senes o 
experiments, made with the object of examining the nature an 
speed of establishment of the equilibrium which obtains when wy 
one of the three esters is treated with an equivalent of me y 
aieohoUo sodium methoxide, has led to the conclusion t a eq 
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jration is complete after fifteen hours at IS"*, and that the two 
jitenaediate members of the series : normal ester labile ester 
enol ester ^=2= sodio-ester, are almost entirely absent, the 
aiixture consisting of about 29 per cent, of the normal ester and 
71 per cent, of the sodium compound. 

It was not possible to examine the equilibration at 60° owing to 
the formation of the mcthoxy- compound described below. 

Methyl SodM-m€tliyl-tsJ^-Gyo\oproj)ene-l ; 2-dicarboxylcUe (XXI). 
—This substance, which was obtained in the course of the above 
experiments and in those described in the next section (F), is 
precipitated from its solution in methyl alcohol by warming, and 
is insoluble in ether and benzene. It forms a yellow powder, 
which is stable in dry air (Found : Na = 12*1. C 8 Hg 04 Na requires 
Na = 12-0 per cent.), but is extensively decomposed by water, 
forming the enol ester, 

(F) The Reversible Addition of Methyl Alcohol to the Normal Methyl 
Ester, 

Action of Methyl Alcoholic Sodium Methoxide on the Normal 
Methyl Ester. — The normal methyl ester (2 grams) was added to a 
solution of sodium methoxide prepared by dissolviug 0*5 gram of 
sodium in 10 c.c. of methyl alcohol. The solution was warmed for 
a few minutes, poured into water, and extracted with ether. The 
yield of methyl 3-methoxy-3-methyl-c3/cZopropane*l : 2-dicarboxyl- 
ste (XXIV) {loc. Cl/.), p, 360, was nearly quantitative. 

Action of Methyl Alcoholic Sodium Methoxide on the Labile Methyl 
Ester, — ^The labile methyl ester (2 grams) was added to a solution of 
sodium methoxide prepared from 0*5 gram of sodium and 10 c.c. of 
methyl alcohol. the solution was warmed as in the preceding 

experiment, a precipitate consisting of the sodio-ester was formed. 
This was collected, and the filtered solution poured into water and 
extracted with ether. The residue obtained on evaporating the 
ether consisted entirely of imchanged labile ester. 

Action of Methyl Alcoholie Sodium Methoxide on the Equilibrated 
Mixture of Esters. — Either the normal or labile ester (8*5 grams) 
5pas added to a solution of sodium methoxide prepared by dissolving 
3 grams of sodium in 45 c.c. of methyl alcohol, and the mixture left 
tor fifteen , hours at the ordinary temperature to equilibrate. It 
was then warmed for a few minutes and the precipitated solid 
collected. The whole of the methoxy-mcthyl ester (1*8 grams) 
was found to be carried down with the sodio-ester (4*5 grams), and 
was separated from it by extraction with boiling benzene. 

Prolonged Action of Methyl Alcoholic Sodium Methoxide on the 
Equilibraied Mixture of Esters.—the equilibrated solution was 
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prepared as in the preceding experiment, and then heated for eiaU 
hours, after which the sodio-ester, originally precipitated, 
completely dissolved. The product obtained on adding water and 
extracting with ether consisted solely of the methoxy-ester. 

Action of Methyl Alcoholic Sodium Methoxide on the Meihox^ 
ester. — In order if possible to detect the reversibility in methvl 
alcohol solution of the addition of methyl alcohol to the cydo 
propene acid, the following experiment was carried out. Tte 
methoxy-ester (1*3 grams) was added to a solution of sodium 
methoxide prepared from 0*5 gram of sodium and 10 c.c. of metbyl 
alcohol. The solution was heated on the steam-bath for one hour 
and then poured into water and extracted with ether. Unchanged 
methoxy-ester was the sole recovered material. (As noted belot 
the retrograde reaction was realised by using an ethereal in place of 
a methyl-alcoholic solution.) 

Action of Ethereal Sodium Methoxide on the Normal Ester. 
normal ester (5 grams), dissolved in 50 c.c. of dry ether, waa added 
to an ethereal solution of sodium methoxide, prepared by dissolviug 
3 grams of sodium in 45 c.c. of methyl alcohol and adding 150 c.c. 
of ether. The solution was left over-night at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and the precipitated sodio-ester (0*5 gram) collected. The 
solution w as washed with water, dried, and evaporated. The residue 
(1-5 grams) consisted of the methoxy-ester. The aqueous washings 
were acidified, and extracted with ether, and by this means 2 grams 
of the methoxy-acid (XXV) described below were obtained. 

Prolonged Action of Ethereal Sodium Methoxide on ike Normal or 
Labile Ester, or on the Methoxy-ester. — If either of the above esten 
is treated for a considerable time with ethereal sodium methoxide 
prepared as in the preceding experiment, the product consists almost 
entirely of the sodio-ester (XXI) and the methoxy-acid (XXV), 

^-M ethoxy -3-m€lhylcyc\opropane-l : 2-dicarboxylic Acid (XXV).- 
This acid, which was obtained in the course of the experiments 
described above, and also by hydrolysis of the methoxy-ester 
(XXIV) was purified by crystallisation from xylene and was thus 
obtained as prisms, ra. p. 158° (decomp.) (Found : C = 48-3: H = 
6 * 0 . C 7 H J 0 O 5 requires C = 48-2 ; H = 5*8 per cent.). 

On reduction by hydriodic acid it behaves like the ethoxy-acid 
{loc. ciL, p. SCO) and yields normal p-methylglutaconic acid but no 
trace of any ketonic acid or lactone such as would be expected to 
arise from an a-methoxy-ring acid. 

(G) The Addition of Bromine to the Normal and Labile Methyl Em 

Comparative experiments on the velocity of addition of hrome 
to the normal and the labile methyl ester in chloroform solution fl 
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the ordinary temperature showed that the labile ester absorbed 
bromine much more readily than the normal ester at small dilutions, 
whilst at greater dilutions the difference was in the same sense, but 
very much less marked. 

Experiment cU a Small Dilution . — Each ester (0-55 gram) was 
mixed with bromine (045 gram) in 10 c.c. of chloroform at 19°, 
the solution being maintained at this temperature by immersion in 
water. The decoloration proceeded very much more rapidly in the 
case of the labile ester and was complete in five to ten minutes, 
whilst in the case of the normal ester about three hours were required 
Methyl 2:3- Dibromo • 3 - methylcyclopropane -1:2- dicarboxylate 
— When the solutions obtained in the preceding experi- 
ments were evaporated, the residues solidified to colourless, silky 
needles which, without purification, melted at 76°. After crystal- 
lisation, they had the correct m. p. 77° (Jones, T., 1905, 87, 1064), 
nd were identified as the above methyl ester by direct comparison 
pith a genuine specimen. 


We wish to thank the Chemical and Royal Societies for grants 
,vith the aid of which much of the expense of this investigation has 
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Imteriai. College of Sciexce axd Technology, 
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CCCXCVII .— Tauiomerism of Amidines, Part III. 
The Alkylation of Open-chain Amidines (continued). 
By Frank Lee Pyman. 

It has long been recognised that unsymmetrical amidines con- 
taining a mobile hydrogen atom (RX.CX*!NHR or RNH'CX.NR ) 
yield on alkylation a mixture of the two isomeric alkyl derivatives 
I and II in the cases where R and R" are similar in character, but 

(I.) RNIGX-NR'Alk RNAlk-GXINR' (R-) 

until quite recently it was believed that where the two groups 
differed in character only a single alkyl derivative was form^, 
and further that the alkyl derivative produced was that in which 
the alkyl group was attached to the less basic nitrogen atom. 
Earlier in the year one of these cases of alleged homogeneous 
alkylation was investigated (Pyman, this voL, p. 367, where 
[previous references are given), and it was shown that the methyl- 
[ation of benzenylphenylmethylamidine (III or IV) by means of 
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methyl iodide gave, not only methylphenylamidobenzenylmethyl. 
jmiHinft (V), but also a small proportion'of dimethylamidobenzenyl. 
phenylimidine (VI). Two further oases of supposed homogeneous 

(III.) CPh(:NPh)-NHMe or CPh(:NMe)-NHPh (IV.) 

(V.) CPh{OTIe)'NMePh and CPh(OTh)-NMea (VI.) 

alkylation of unsymmetrical open-chain amidines have now been 
investigated, and it has been found that benzenylphenylamidine 
(VII) reacts with methyl iodide to^eld, not only methylphenyj. 
amidobenzenylimidine (VIII), as stated by von Pechmann [Ber,, 
1897, 30, 1782), but also to a small extent benzenylphenylmethyb 
amidine (IX), whilst benzenylphenylbenzylamidine (X) reacts M 

(VII.) CPh(OTh)-XHa or CPh(:NH)‘NHPh 
(Vni.) CPh(:NH)-NMePh and CPh(:NMe)-XHPh (IX.) 


methyl iodide to yield, not only methylphenylamidobenzenyl. 
benzylimidine (XI), as stated by Beckmann and Fellrath (Aniuden, 
1893, 273, 1) and Lander (T., 1903, 83, 320), but also to a small 
extent methylbeuzylamidobenzenylphenylimidino (XII). More- 

(X.) CPh(:NPh)-NH-CH 3 Ph or CPh(:N*CHaPh)-NHPh -> 
(XI.) CPh{lN-CH 2 Ph)-NMePh and CPh(:NPh)*NMe*CH 2 Ph (Xii.) 


over, benzenylmethylamidine (XIII) reacts with methyl iodide to 
yield a mixture of the tw'o isomeric monomethyl derivatives, 
meihylamidobenzenylmeihylimidine (XIV) and dimethylamidobenzenyl 
imidine (XV), and benzenylbenzylamidine (XVI) similarly yields a 


(Xin.) CPh(:NlHe)-XH 2 or CPh(:NH)-NHMe 

(XIV.) CPh{:NMe)-NHMe and CPh(Jra)*N]Mej (XV.) 

mixture of benzenylmethylbenzylamidine (XVII) and meihyWenzyl 
amidobefizeHylimidi'fie (X V I II ) . T he constitutions of the methylated 

(XVI.)‘ CPh(:N-CH 2 Ph)*NH 2 or CPh(:NH)*NH*CHjPli — > 
(XVII.) CPh(:N-CH2Ph)-NHMe and CPh(:NH)NMe-CH2Ph (XVIU ) 

benzenylmethylamidinee were readily determined, for on dis- 
tillation with 20 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide they were 
decomposed, mih the formation of benzoic acid and the appropriate 
amines, for example, 

CPh(:NH)-NMe, + 2H,0 = Ph-CO,H + NH, + NHMe,. 

The methylated benienylbenitylamidines, however, proved to be 
•table to this reagent, but the constitution of one of the two mono- 
methylated compounds, and therefore of ’ i„. 

determined by reduction with - sodium amalgam m alcohoU 
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tion, a method devised by Beckmann and Fellrath {loc, cit), when 
methylamine and dibenzylamine were obtained. 

CPh{:NMe)'NH'CH2Ph + SHg = + ^{OHgPhja 

The products of methylation were worked up as completely as was 
practicable in all the above cases, a very large number of crystal- 
lisations as base, hydrochloride, hydriodide, or more usually picrate 
being necessary. In every case, there was always isolated, besides 
the mixture of the two monqpaethylated derivatives, some of the 
unchanged unmethylated amidine. The presence of the latter is 
due to reactions which in total effect may be represented by the 
equation 

2NHRR' + 2MeI = NHRR',HI -f mie^RKl 

and give rise to a molecule of dimethylated product for each molecule 
of unchanged material. Where R or R' is hydrogen, the dimethyl- 
ated product is a tertiary base which can be isolated, and here the 
observed yield is given in the following table, but in all other cases 
it is a quaternary salt which was not isolated, and in these cases 
(asterisked) the yield given is calculated from the amount of 
unchanged material in accordance with the above equation. 

The numerical results were as follows : 

Yields in percentage of theoretical of products obtained by the action 
of methyl iodide upon amidines NRiCPh’XHR' or NHR*CPh!NR'. 
Products. 


\7 2. 3. 4. 


E. 

E.' NMeR-CPh:NE'. 

KR;CPh*NireE'. 

Dimethyl- 
ated deriv- 
, UBohanged. ative. 

Total 

accounted 

for. 

Ratio 

1:3. 

I. Ph 

Me 

62-4 

4'2 

9-0 

9*0* 

84*6 

15:1 

II. Ph 

CH-Ph 

88-8 

2-5 

10 

10* 

93dl 

35 : 1 

III. Ph 

H 

82-7 

0*55 

5*7 

5-0 

93-9 

150:1 

IV. Mb 

H 

18’6 

15-3 

27*9 

23-6 

85*4 

1*2 : 1 

V. CH^Ph H 

8*3 

9*5 

23*3 

19-G 

60*7 

— 


Before discussing the significance of the ratios in which the two 
isomeric ‘monomethylated derivatives 1 and 2 are produced, an 
obvious criticism must be met. Clearly the dimethylated pro- 
duct 4 could l^e produced by the further methylation of either 
1 or 2. Thus, in case III, if the whole of the dimethylated product 
had been produced by the further methylation of 2 and none of 
it from 1, the true relative proportions of 1 and 2 would be as 15 : 1 
instead of as 150 : 1. It was necessary, therefore, to study the 
relative avidity of methylation of 1 and 2, and for this purpose a 
oiixture of 1 mol. of each of the two isomerides methylphenyl- 
amidobenzenylimidine (VIII) and benzenylphenyhnethylamidine 
(IX), dissolved in a little methyl alcohol to give a homogeneous 
VOL. oxxin. ’ 5 T 
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solution, was treated with 1 mol. of methyl iodide, when 33 per 
cent, of the first and 54 per cent, of the second were recovered 
unchanged. In view of the fact that the first compound is 103 ^ 
readily separated from the mixture than the second, this result 
indicates that the rate of methylation of the two isomerides is 
somewhat similar, but that the isomeride produced in smaller 
quantity is actually methylated rather less readily than the other, 
The small yield of this compound is therefore not due to its 
preferential methylation? # 

The production of two isomeric alkyl derivatives by the action 
of methyl iodide upon open-chain as well as upon cyclic amidines 
generally may now be regarded as established, and it becomes of 
interest to inquire whether the formation of the two isomerides 
is due to reaction of the amidine in two isomeric forms, for example, 
RNICX'NHR' and RNH*CX:NR', or to reaction of the amidine 
in a single form which becomes methylated in two different ways, 
for instance, by direct addition to the tertiary nitrogen and by 
substitution of the imino -group, 

, RNMei:CX-NHR' RMe-CXLW 

rn:cx-xhr' 

RN:OX-NSIeR' 

Different interpretations of the formation of an alkyl derivative 
NR’CX*NR' Alkyl by the action of an alkyl halide upon an un- 
symmetrical amidine capable of reacting in the tautomeric forms 
A and B have been given. 

(A) kr:cx*xhr' (B) nhr*cx:nr' 

Von Pechmann {Ber., 1897, 30, 1781), Lander (T., 1903, 83, 
320), and Cohen and Marshall (T., 1910, 97, 328), all of whom 
studied open -chain amidines, regard the formation of the above 
alkyl derivative as evidence that the amidine has reacted in the 
form A, that is to say, that the hydrogen atom has been replaced 
directly by the alkyl group. 

Wheeler {Amer. Ckem, J.. 1898, 20, 481) and Yoiuig and Crookes 
(T., 1906, 89, 69), on the other hand, w^ere led through their studies 
of partly cyclic amidines to the opposite view, that the amifc 
has reacted in the form B in the formation of the above alky 
derivative. Moreover, Pinner and Schwarz (Rcr., 1902, 35, 
have ahown that X-alkylglyoxalines-^yclic amidin^react wi 
alkyl halides to give quaternary salts of 1 : 3 -dialky g yox j 
and consequently that the second alkyl group has become a 
to the nitrogen atom, which is doubly Jinked to carbon. 
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Comparison of the properties of amidines with those of imino- 
ethers and acid amides Idd Burtles and Pyman (this vol., p, 363) 
to agree wit*h the conclusions of Young and Crookes. Further 
work with open-chain amidines which do not contain a mobile 
hydrogen atom has confirmed our opinion. Thus, it is now shown 
(1) that methylphenylamidobenzenylirnidine (VIII) reacts with 
methyl iodide to give methylphenylamidobenzenylmethylimidine 
(XIX), which was obtained in a yield of 61 per cent, of the 
theoretical, together withT3*per cent, of unchanged material and 

(Vnx.) NMePh*CPh:NH — > NMePh-CPhINMe (XIX.) 

presumably an equivalent amount of a quaternary dimethylated 
product; (2) that dimethylamidobenzenyliraidine (XV) reacts with 
methyl iodide to give dimdhyUmidobenzenylmethjlimidine (XX) in 
a yield of 64 per cent, of the theoretical, together mth 9 per cent, 
of unchanged material, and again presumably an equivalent amount 
of the corresponding quaternary salt ; and (3) that methylphenyl- 

(XV.) NMe^-OPhrNH NVICo-CPhMIe (XX.) 

amidobenzenyhnethylimidine (XIX) and dimethylamidobenzenyl- 
phenylimidine (VI) yield the same methiodide (XXI) when heated 
with methyl iodide. These results show clearly that the inter- 

OTePh*CPh»Ie (XlX.) — > NlVIePh-OPhllv^IeJ ^ 
NMeg'CPhOTh (VI.) NMeg’CPh.’NMePhI 

T PhPhMe n 

(XXI.) 

action of open-chain amidines wuth alkyl salts leads to the attach- 
ment of the alkyl group to the nitrogen atom, which is doubly 
linked to carbon, and lead to the conclusion that the formation 
of two isomeric alkyl derivatives by the action of methyl iodide 
upon open-chain amidines is due to the reaction of the amidine 
in two isomeric forms. 

Reference will now be made to the relative yields of the pairs of 
isomeric monomethylated amidines. Previous investigators (Young 
and Crookes, loc. cit. ; Cohen and Marshall, loc. cit.) have pointed 
out that the sole alkyl derivative isolated from the products of 
alkylation of amidines RNICXOTR' or KNH-CX:XR' {where R 
and R' differed in character) was that in which the alkyl group 
was attached to the leas basic nitrogen atom. Moreover, a con- 
nexion between enolising power of a group R and the dissociation 
constant of the corresponding acid (R‘OH) in compounds of the 
formula X'COOHjR X‘C(0H):CIIR has been pointed out by 
Claisen (Rer., 1892, 25 , 1763) and confirmed by K. H. Meyer {Ber., 

5 T 2 
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1912 45, 2843). It seemed possible, therefore, that the relative 
basicity of the two amines R-NHj and ‘R'^NHa might determine 
the propcft-tion of the isomeric methyl derivatives produced on the 
alkylation of amidines of the above general formula. Examination 
of the figures given on p. 3361, however, shows that the relative 
basicity of the amines R'NHg and R'‘NH 2 is not the sole factor in 
determining the relative yields of the two isomeric monomethylated 
amidines, for in each of the cases I, 11, and III, where R = Ph 
and R' = Me, CH^Ph, and H, the nitrogen attached to phenyl 
is methylated to the greater extent, that is to say, NMePh-CPhlNR' 
is produced to a greater extent than NPh.CPh NAIeR , where the 
three bases R'^NKg are stronger bases than aniline, whilst, on the 
other hand, by comparing the three cases it is observed that 
NPhICPh'NMeR' is produced in greater proportion the stronger 
the base R'-NHa {K = 50, 2*4, 1-8 X 10”^ for MeNHg, CH^Ph'l^H^, 
and NHg, respectively), and again in case IV, NMe^'CPhlNH is 
obtained in larger quantity than NMelCPh-NHMe, luethylamine 
being a stronger base than ammonia. Consideration of the products 
of methylation of bcnzenylbenzylamidine is omitted in view of the 
fact that they could not be isolated even approximately quanti- 
tatively. 

This investigation is being continued and extended to include 
some types of partly cyclic amidines and a full discussion of the 
results is reserved for a later communication. In the meantime, 
it may be pointed out that the results obtained hitherto harmonise 
with the assumption that the relative yields of the two mono- 
methyl derivatives obtained by the action of methyl iodide upon 
amidines, open-chain or cyclic, of the general formula ^^iR.CX*NHR 
or NHR‘CX:NIV (in cyclic amidines R and R' are linked together) 
depend upon the polar characters of the groups R and R', which 
influence the result in two directions. 

The most important effect appears to be the influence of positive 
groups (such as phenyl) on the i>03ition of the double linking; 
the well-know n isomeric changes of fly- to afl-unsaturated aci , 
and of fl.phenylpropylene into a-phenylpropylene suggest that 
benzenylphenylmethylamidine reacts preferably in the ™ ; 
rather than in the form B, which is consistent with the preferential 


NPh:CPh-NHMe (A) NHPh*CPh:NMe (B.) 

fonnation of NMcPh-CPhlNMe on treatment with W*. 

Binee it has been shown above that this reagent methylates 
nitrogen atom which is doubly linked to carlmn. 

* The subsidiary effect appears to be the mfluence of ^ P 

R and R’ on the polarity of the nitrogen atoms. Thus, 4lo 
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methylglyoxaline yields with methyl iodide the 1 : 4- and 1 • S-di- 
methyl derivatives in the proportion of 2‘2 : 1 fPvman T 

nrr IQIA. 1Q99 , ' ^ , IWIO, 


methyl 

97, 1814; r^zz, azi, zdid; and is thus regarded as reacting to the 
extent of some 70 per cent, as 5-methylglyoxaIine (XXII) and 
30 per cent, 4.methylgIyoxalme (XXIII). I„ the predominant 


+ 

(Xxil) 


HgC-C-NH 

+ - + - 

_ + 


CMe- 


-N" 




CMc-XMe. 


CH X 


>CH 


form, namely, as S-methylglyoxaUne, the polarity of the tertiary 
nitrogen atom induced by the methyl group is positive, and that 
of the secondary nitrogen atom negative. 

Methylation of 5(or 4)-nitro-4(or 5)-methylglyoxaline gave o-nitro- 
1 : 4.dimethylglyoxaline and 4-nitro-l : 5-dimethylglyoxalinc in the 
proportions of 233 : 1. Here, the parent compound is reacting 
almost wholly as 4.nitro-5-methyIglyoxa]ine (XXIV) in which the 
induced positive polarity of the tertiary nitrogen atom and the 


+ - + - 


induced negative polarity of the secondary nitrogen atom are 
greatly enhanced as compared with the case of o-methylglyoxahne. 

The methylation of benzenylraethylamidine is similar to that of 
4{or 5)-methy]glyoxaline, NMe 2 -CPh:XH and OTelGPh-NHMe 
being produced in quantities which indicate that the original 

amidine is reacting to the greater extent in the form HjC’XiCPh-XH,, 
where again the polarity of the doubly linked nitrogen atom induced 
by the methyl group is positive. 


Experimental. 

Methylation of Benzenylphenylamidme . — Benzenylphenylamidine 
was prepared by the action of benzanilide iminochloride upon 
aniHne (yon Pechmann, £er,, 1897, 30, 1 782) in poor yield, only 
16 grams of the pure compound being obtained from 100 grams 
of benzanilide. It crystallised from alcohol in rosettes of spikes, 
which melted at 115 — 116° (corr.). Von Pechmann {loc, cit.) gives 
112°, and Bemthsen and Szymanski (JScr., 1880, 13, 918), who 
describe the substance as indefinitely crystalline, 114*5 — 115°. 

Seventeen grams of pure benzenylphenylamidine w’^ere dissolved 
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in 34 c.c. of methyl iodide by gentle warming and kept over-nigj^j; 
The excess of methyl iodide was then removed, the- residue dis! 
solved in hot water and added to a solution of 20 grams of picrjQ 
acid in 800 o.o. of hot water, A large crop (34 grams) of crystalline 
picrates was deposited, and further crops were obtained from the 
mother-liquor. These were purified by fractional crystallisation 
from alcohol, and gave 29*95 grams of pure methylphenylamido, 
benzenylimidine picrate (A), melting at 184® (corr,) (von Pechmana 
gives 184°), and 1*75 grams of pure methylphenylamidobenzenyl 
methylimidine picrate (D), melting at 174 — 176° (corr,). All 
remaining crops of picrates and their mother -liquors were then 
combined and converted into a mixture of bases (3*3 grams), v^hich 
on treatment with ether deposited 0-67 gram of nearly pure 
benzenylphenylamidine (0) melting at 112 — 114°. The filtrate was 
depriv^ of ether and converted into picrates, when on fractionation, 
further quantities of A (1-55 grams) and D (0-2 gram) were isolated 
in a pure state. From the mother-liquors the bases were then 
regenerated and amounted to 1-25 grams. On treatment with ether, 
this product deposited 0*15 gram of crude C, m. p. 86—90°, and 
after removing the ether, it was digested with warm light petroleum, 
when another 0*15 gram of crude C, melting at 80 — 90°, remained 
undissolved. The filtrate from this deposited, on cooling, 0-15 gram 
of crude bcnzenylphenylmethylamidine (B), which gave 0-1 gram 
of the nearly pure base, melting at 132 — 133° after crystallisation 
from alcohol. After a further crystallisation from alcohol, this 
compound melted at 135° (corr.), alone or mixed with a specimen 
prepared by the action of benzomethylamide iminochloride upon 
aniline, whilst its picrate melted at 169 — 170° (corr.), alone or 
mixed with the picrate of the synthetic base. The final mother- 
liquor gave 0*8 gram of an oily base, which gave a difficultly separ- 
able mixture of picrates and w*as rejected. The yields in percentage 
of the theoretical are given in the table on p. 3361. 

M ethylation of Methylpkenylamidobemenylimidine (1 Mol) 
JBcnzenylphenylfnethylapiidine (1 Mol.) wtlh Methyl Iodide (1 Mol.).— 
10*5 Grains each of methylphenylamidobenzenylimidine (A) and 
benzenylphenylmethylainidine (B) were heated on the water-bath 
with 5 c.c. of methyl alcohol, when a clear solution resulted. To 
this, 7-1 grams of methyl iodide were added through a reflux con- 
denser, when gentle ebullition took place. The mixture was kept 
for two days, and then mixed with water and ether, when 4-2 p-ams 
of crude B remained undissolved, whilst a further ° 

1-7 grams of the same base separated on concentrating the ether^ 
soludon. The ethereal mother-liquor was combined 
product obtained by basifying the aqueous extract and e 
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with ether, and the resulting oily bases were converted into the 
picrates and crystallised fractionally from alcohol, when 11-6 grams 

of the picrate of methylphenylamidohenzenylmethylimidine (D) 

and 3'6 grams of the picrate of A were obtained in a nearly pure 
state. All the mother-liquors from the crystallisation of the 
picrates were then combined and the bases were regenerated, 
when 7 grams of oil were obtained, which deposited 0-6 gram of 
crude B on the addition of light petroleum. The bases from the 
mother-liquor were again converted into picrates and gave further 
quantities of A and D. 

Finally, there were obtained in a pure state 5-65 grams of B, 
that is, 53-8 per cent, of the quantity taken, 7-15 grams of the 
picrate of A equivalent to 32-6 per cent, of the quantity taken, 
and 11-65 grams of D, that is, 51-4 per cent, of the theoretical 
yield based upon the quantity of methyl iodide employed. There 
remained a quantity of oily base which gave no more of B on 
treatment with light petroleum, and on conversion into the 
picrate gave a mixture of crystals which could not be separated 
further. 

Meihylation of Methylpkenylamidobenzenylimidine. —Von Pech- 
mann (Ber., 1897, 30, 1782) states that the above base on heating 
with methyl iodide jdelds methylphenylamidobenzcnylmethyl- 
imidine, which melts at 56°,* but does not state the yield. 

Three grams of pure methylphenylamidobenzenylimidine, which 
melted at 84 — 85° (corr.) (von Pechmann gives 85°), were dissolved 
in 6 c.c. of methyl iodide. The solution became first ice-cold and 
then gradually warm. After keeping for two days, when it had 
become partly crystalline, the excess of methyl iodide was removed, 
and the bases regenerated and converted into picrates. On frac- 
tional crystallisation from alcohol, there were obtained in a pure 
state 3 '9 grams of methyl pheny lam idobenzenylme thy limidine 
picrate, melting at 174 — 176° (corr.), and 0*8 gram of methylphenyi- 
amidobenzenylimidine picrate, melting at 184° (corr,). These 
yields amount to 60 and 13 per cent, of the theoretical, respectively, 
and allowing for 13 per cent, of quaternary salt, corresponding 
to the unchanged material, account for 86 per cent, of the material 
employed. 

* In Part II (this vol., p. 370), it waa recorded that methylphenylamido- 
benzenylmethylimidine melted at 65 — -66° (corr.), 10° higher than the tem- 
perature given, by von Pcchmaun. The identity of the base melting at 65 — 
66“ was confirmed at the time by re -conversion into the picrate which melted 
at 1/4 — 176'’ (corr.), but unfortunately no specimen of the base was pre- 
served. The base has aince been prepared on several occasions from the 
picrate melting at 174—176° (corr.) and alwaj^ found to melt at 56® as 
stated by von^Pechmeuin. 
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Methylaticn of Methylphenylarnidobenzfin^^meihyliinidive and Di 
melhyhmidobemenylphenylimidine, — Each of the above bases 
digested with excess of methyl iodide for several hours on the 
water-bath under reflux, and thus converted quantitatively into a 
crystalline meihiodide which, after drying at 100®, melted at 176^ 
178® in each case. After reorystallisation from water, each product 
melted at 177 — 179® (corr.) after drying at 100®, and a mixture of 
the two melted at the same temperature. The product from either 
source forms colourless prisms which are readily soluble in hot 
but sparingly soluble in cold water, and very easily soluble in methvl 
alcohol [Found : (A) in salt from NMePh*CPh:NMe ; (B) in s Jf 
from NMe 2 ‘CPh:NPh; loss at 100® (A) 1-6; (B) M; on material 
dried at 100®, I == (A) 344; (B) 34-7. requires 

I ^ 34*8 per cent.]. 

Metkylalion of Benzenylphenylbenzylamidine. — Benzenylphenyl 
benzylamidine was prepared by the action of benzanilide imino- 
chloride upon benzylamine (2 mols.) according to Beckmann and 
FeUrath {loc. cit.), when a yield amounting to 63 per cent, of the* 
theoretical of the pure base melting at 100® (corr.) was obtained 

Forty grams of benzenylphenylbenzylamidine were dissolved in 
40 c.c. of methyl iodide by gentle warming. After keeping for about 
ten minutes, crystallisation commenced, causing gentle ebullition. 
The mixture was kept for two days and the crystalline product 
purified by crystallisation from methyl alcohol, when 52-55 grams 
of methylphenylamidobenzenylbenzylimidine hydriodide (X) were 
obtained pure, melting at 232 — 233® (corr . ) . The syrupy hydriodides 
remaining were converted into the bases, which were mixed with 
light petroleum, when 0*4 gram of unchanged benzenylphenyl- 
benzylamidine was deposited in a nearly pure state ; it melted at 
100® after softening from 95®, and its melting point was not 
depressed by admixture with known material. 

The bases soluble in light petroleum were converted into hydro- 
chlorides, and the hydrochlorides extracted from aqueous solution 
by means of chloroform. The chloroform residue was dissolved in 
very little absolute alcohol, mixed with a little absolute ether, 
and inoculated with mcthylbenzylamidobenzenylphenylimidine 
hydrochloride (Y), prepared by the action of benzanilide imino- 
chloride upon methylbenzylamine (Beckmann and FeUrath, be. 

when 1-0 gram of this salt separated in a pure state, melting 
at 206 — 207® (corr.), alone or mixed with the material obtained 
by the direct method. On converting the residue from the filtrate 
into hydriodides, a further 0*6 gram of X was obtained, and the 
moUier-liquora from this were converted into hydrochlorides and 
gave another 0*2 gram of Y. 
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The yields aw thos 88-8 p« cent, of X, 2-5 per cent of Y 
(ratio 35 : 1), and 1 per cent, unchanged. 
Methylphenylamidobenzenylbenzylimidine was liberated from the 

pure hydriodides and melted at 81^90° (corr.). Beckmann and 
FeUrath {loc, ctt.) give 90-5°; Lander {loc. cit.) 89—90°. 

Methylbenzylamidobenzenylphenylimidine was prepared from 
the hydrochlorides obtained (1) by the action of beozanilide imino- 
chloride on methylbenzylamine, and (2) by the methylation of 
benz^ylphenylbenzylamidine. Both specimens and a mixture of 
the two melted at 63 — 65° (corr.). Beckmann and Fellrath (loc. 
cit.) give 67°. 

BenzenylmethylamidiTie—The hydrochloride of this base was 
first prepared by Wbeeler {Amer. CJiem. J., 1898, 20, 481) by the 
interaction of the hydrochloride of benziminoethyl etlier and 
aqueous methylamine, and described as colourless needles, which 
were not extremely soluble in water and contained Cl — 20-75 per 
cent. This analysis was evidently carried out with the dried salt, 
’which requires Cl = 20-8 per cent. 

This salt may be obtained in yields not exceeding about 30 per 
cent, of the theoretical either by Wheeler’s method, or by the action 
of methyl iodide upon benzamidine, or by the action of ammonia 
upon the iminochloride of benzomethylamide. It may be pre- 
pared readily and in excellent yield by the following method : 
To a solution of 23 grams of sodium in 400 c.c. of absolute alcohol, 
67 grams of methylamine hydrochloride were added, and the mixture 
was shaken occasionally during one hour. The turbid liquor was 
then poured on to 140 grams of benziminoethyl ether hydrochloride, 
and the mixture well shaken and placed in a bath of cold water. 
After keeping over-night, sodium chloride was separated by 
filtration and washed well with alcohol. The filtrate and washings 
were then evaporated to dryness, and the residue crystallis^ 
from water, when 130 grams of pure benzenylmethylamidine hydro- 
chloride were obtained, that is, 83 per cent, of the theoretical yield. 

Benzenylmethylamidine hydrochloride crystallises from water 
in colourless needles, which contain 2 H 2 O, and after drying at 
100° melt at 222—223° (corr.) [Found : loss at 100° =- 17-8, 17*6; 

N (by Kjehldahl’s method) = 14*0 ; Cl = 16-8. C8HioN2,HCl,2H20 
requires HgO = 17*4; N = 13-5; Cl — 17-2 per cent.]. On com- 
bustion, the substance gave rise to volatile products which passed 
through the combustion tube largely unchanged, so that estimations 
of carbon and hydrogen by this method were variable and worthless.* 

* Other halide salts of amidiues, namely, dimethylamidobenzenylmethyl- 
iodine hydriodide and benzenyldibenzylamidine hydrochloride, behaved 
similarly on combustion. 

5t* 
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from alcohol ia wooUy n^es whbh 
The yicrate 130—132*’ (corr.) (Fowd ; C = 45-8. 

were anhydroM and meltM a^ requires C = 46 3 ; H = 

4e.l ; H = 4^. aa an oU which did not 

3*6 per cent.), lae oaw 

crystallise after keeping or —Fifty grams of benzenyl- 

^rfAyiniion <'/»‘'tfin£g 2H,0) were mixed wSth 
methylamidine hydi^Wor ( extracted with 

aqi Jus sodium hytox.de 50 c.c, oi 

„,ethyl iod.de i^hen ^ ^ 

evolution of heat, in minutea under reSm, 

water and J product was obtained. On the addition 

when a partly 174 grams of crude dimethjl. 

of about 20 C.O. of methyl were coUeoted. From 

amidohenzenylmethyluu. .n converted into hydro. 

the filtrate, the ”^10^;! of crude ben»,l. 

chlorides, and „pre ohtLed. The bases regener- 

the hvSloride mother-Uquor by means of sodiom 
ated from the hydrocni converted into p.crates, wb.di 

hyto-xide so long as crop, o! the 

were fractionaUy picrates continued to separate, 

two t converted into hydro- 

The picrates m the mo*!, ' Quantity of benzcnyhnethylamidinc 
chlorides, when a f“r*er q jj p^g gave on treatment 

hydrochloride separated. 1 trimethylamidine 

•srith sodium iodide a further ^ P worked up for the haw 

hydriodidc, and S'*® “ converted into the picrates and 

which it contained, ai^th tjppg o{ crystallisation ^ 

s;:«Sia J- ‘ 

e«'“.srs":;r r.“ » 

the hydrochloride cf dimcthylamidohenrenjl- 

obtained in a pure state * pSYlamidobcnzenylmethyl.iffldB 

huidine picrate, 13-92 rXi^^idine hydrochloride, » 

picrate, 13-9.5 grams f Jcfiylmethyto hydrsAde, 

16-6 grams of -toiethyl y ^3.6 per cent, 0! 

these yields being 18-6. *3, V „ to 854 pet 

th^retLl. respectively, and ^ Jc total material 

5oduoU in 

184 and 22*0, 234 and 18*8 per cen 
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J)imethylamidobmzenylm^ jncrate crystallises from alcohol 
in deep yellow, diamond-shaped or hexagonal plates, which sinter 
from 122® and melt sharply at 134° (corr.). It ig anhydrous 
(Found ; C ~ 47*4:, H = 4'0. requires C = 

47-8; H = 4*0 per cent.). 

The hydrochloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in colourless 
prisms, which are anhydrous and melt at 252—233° (corr.). It Is 
very easily soluble in water or alcohol (Found ; Cl = 18-8. 
C|^]2N2,HC1 requffes Cl = 19-2 per cent,). The base wag obtained 
as an oil which did not crystallise. After keeping for six weeks, 
the oil deposited benzamide in large crystals and had a strong 
odom of a volatile amine. 

A quantity of the hydrochloride was distilled with an excess 
of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, and the volatile amines 
were collected in hydrochloric acid. On evaporating this solution 
to dryness, there remained a mixture of chlorides which wore 
separated by means of chloroform. The insoluble portion was 
insoluble in absolute alcohol, and infusible, and proved to be 
ammonium chloride {Found : Cl = 66-1. Calc,, Cl = 66-3 per 
cent.). The portion soluble in chloroform melted at 155 — 165°, 
but after crystallisation from absolute alcohol, formed deliquescent 
plates, melting at 170®, and consisted of dimethylamine hydro- 
chloride (Found : Cl — 42-7. Calc., Cl = 43-5 per cent.), 

Metkylation. — Eight grams of dimethylamidobenzenylimidine 
hydrochloride were mixed with aqueous sodium hydroxide and the 
base was collected by means of ether. After removiiig the solvent, 
the residue was cooled and mixed with 8 c.c. of methyl iodide. 
The mixture gradually became warm, and soon crystallised almost 
explosively. After adding a few c.c. of methyl alcohol, the crystals 
were collected and recrystallised from water, when. 7*8 grams of 
dimethylamidobenzenyhnethylimidtne hydriodide (M) were obtained 
in a pure state, melting at 258 — 262° (corr.), alone or mixed with a 
specimen prepared by the methylation of benzen 3 "lmethylamidine. 
From the mother- liquors, the bases w^ere regenerated and erystal- 
lised as picrates, when 1 *45 grams of dimethylamidobeiizenyUmidine 
picrate was obtorined in a pure state, melting at 134° (corr,) after 
sintering earlier. Finally, the base from the residual picrates was 
converted, in to hydriodides, when a further quantity of 0*2 gram 
of M hydriodide was obtained in a pure state. 

The yield of M is thus 63-6 per cent, of the theoretical, whilst 
8 ‘9 per cent, of the original base was recovered unchanged. 

MethylamidcAeTtzenylineihyliniidine crystallised from ether in 
colourless, elongated plates which melt at 80 — 81° (corr.). It is 
fairly ^easily soluble in water and* very easily soluble in alcohol, 

6 T* 2 
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ether, chloroform, or benzene (I*oxtnd : .loss in a vacuum = 5.2^ 
C,H,»Nr.,iH.O requires HjO = 6-7 per ceat. Found : in dried 
base, C = 72-8; H = 8-1. CaHiaNj requires C = 73-0; H = Sd 
per cent.). 

The -picraU crystallises from alcohol in stout, yellow rods, which 
are anhydrous and melt at 171 — 172'^ (oorr.) (Found ; C = 47.7 
47'5 ; H =.- 4-4. 4’0. C,H jjNj.CeHjOjNj requires C = 47'8 ; H =4o 
per cent.). 

The hydrochloride crystallises from absolute alcohol in colourless 
spikes which are anhydrous and melt at 255 — 256® (corr.) (Found ; 
Cl == 19-3. CftHj2N2,HCl requires Cl = 19*2 per cent.). 

A quantity of the hydrochloride was distilled with an excess of 
10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, and the volatile amines 
were collected in hydrochloric acid. On evaporating this solution 
to dryness, there remained a residue wholly soluble in absolute 
alcohol and yielding only traces to chloroform, which consisted of 
nearly pure raethylamine hydrochloride. After crystallisation from 
absolute alcohol, this salt melted at 228® and was found to contain 
Cl == 524 (Calc., Cl = 52-6 per cent.). 

Dim^tkyhmidxd)enz€nylmcihyUmidine hydriodide crystallises from 
water in colourless needles which are anhydrous and melt at 
258-^262® (corr.). It is sparingly soluble in cold water (Found: 
I ^ 43*8, 43-7. requires I = 43-8 per cent.). 

The fiemte crystallines from alcohol in long plates which soften 
from 136® and melt at 138® (corr.) (Found : C - 48*8; H =4-9. 
CioHi4Na,C«H307N3 requires C - 494 ; H - 4-3 per cent ). The 
base was obtained as an oil which did not crystallise after keeping 


for five weeks. 

A quantity of the hydriodide was distilled with an excess of 10 per 
cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, and the volatile amines were 
coUeebed in hydrochloric acid. On evaporating this solution, there 
remained a residue which was wholly soluble in alcohol, but could 
be separated by means of chloroform. The insoluble portion was 
identified as methylamine hydrochloride by its melting point, 226J, 
after crystallisation from absolute alcohol, and by analysis of the 
chloroplatinate /Found : Pt ™ 41*0. Calc., Pt = 4l*3 per cen 
The portion soluble in chloroform was identified as dimethyla^e 
hydrochloride by conversion into the chloroplatinate and analysis 
(Found: Pt 39-0. Calc., Pt - 39*0 per cent.). 

Benzenylbenzylamidine. — Benzenylbenzylamidino may 

in the form of the hydrochloride in poor yield ^ the I 
described by Hofmann and Gabriel (Ber.t 1892, » 

improved yield is obtained by the following method 

Thirty grams of benziminoethyl ether bydrochlondo 


An 
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dfasolved in 100 c.c. of ■^rm absolute alcohol Tt.„ i .• 
quickly cooled and mixed with 34 grams of bpn i 
temperature rose to about 40° ^hr- ^ 
and benzenylbenzylamidine hydrochlori^Tlowf'"'’^ salt dissolved 
After keeping over-night, 18-5 grams of this salt °“*- 

were collected, and the mother-liquor was 
hydrochloric acid and concentrated to rcm dilute 

deposited various crops of sparingly soluble bv'Zn^hT^°!’ 
between 210° and 160°. and eventaalW n! melting 

The sparingly soluble hydrochlorides Llti“g^aTabLuS°t“ 

CPh(:N-CH,Ph)-NH.CH,Ph.Hci. fudging ^ 

formation, and analysis of the salt and the corresnondin 

but crystaltation of the hydrochlorides melting at KTlS 

did not readily effect a separation. The whole nf ikI j t, * 

b;^yl»„dtoe » SS 

picrate and crystallised from alcohol, when 51-5 grams of The ^ 
salt were obtained, that is, 72 per cent, of the theoretical 
Benzenylbenjihmultne picrate crystallises from alcohol in stout 
pnsmatic needl^, which are anhydrous and melt at 16^5 
(corr.) (Found : C = 54’3 ; H = 3-9 C H N O TT n m 
C = 54-7 ; H = 3-9 per cent.). ' requires 

Jrom this the pure base melting at 77—78° (corr.) and hydro- 
chlonde me ting at 227-229° (corr.) were prepared; Hofli^ 

and Gabriel {loc. at.) give the melting points 77 — 78° and 22'?° 

respectively. ^ 

The mother-liquors of the above picrates deposited some benzyl, 
amne ptcr^, which crystallised from alcohol in prismatic ncedlL 
softe^g from 190° and melting at 198—202° (corr.), alone or 
mixed with a specimen prepared from the two components. 

Benzenyldibenzylamidine hydrochloride crystallises from water in 
large prisms, which are anhydrous and melt at 180—181° (corr.). 

It 18 readjy soluble in hot, but sparingly soluble in cold water 
(Pound : Cl = 10-6. C^ AoN^.HOl requires Cl = lO o per cent.), 
ihe base was not decomposed when boiled with 10 per cent, aqueous 
sodium hydrojcide. 


The picrate crystallises from alcohol in needles which are anhydrous 
and melt at 146— (corr.) (Found: C = 610; H = 4-4. 
^2 iH 2 oN 2 ,GqH 307N3 requires C ~ 61*2 ; H = 4*3 per cent.). 

MeihylcUion of Benzemjlbenzykimidine. — Thirty-five grams of the 
base were mixed with 35 c.c. of methyl iodide, and a vigorous 
reaction took place after keeping for a short time. The bases 
r^enerated from the product were converted first into hydro- 
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chloride, when 7;8 grams of benzenylbeimylamidine hydmhJoiide 
melting at 227 — ^229®, separated from aqueoxw solution, and then 
into picrates, when there separated from alcoholic solution in the 
course of a few days about 4 grams of crude methylbenzylamido. 
benzenylimidine picrate. After several weeks, the mother-liquor 
deposited a quantity of crude methylbenzylamidobenzenylmethyh 
imidine picrate, and, on the removal of this, crude benzenyhnethv]. 
benzylamidine picrate crystallised from ^ the mother-liquor. After 
a long series of fractional crystallisations from alcohol, quantities 
of the three picrates were obtained in the pure state, but the methyl- 
benzylamidobenzenyUmidine picrate frequently separated in cnists 
or warty masses contaminated with benzenylbenzylamidme picrate- 
in order to purify mixtures of this nature, it -wae necessary to 
remove the latter base as hydrochloride, and then reconvert the 
residual bases into picrates. The yields of pure products isolated 
are given in the table on p. 3361. 

Methylbenzylamidc^cnzenylimidine picrate crystaUises from alcohol 
in elongated prisma which are anhydrous and melt at 156 — 
(corr.) (Found : C = 55-4, 55*4 ; H ^ 4*4, 4-3. 
requires C — 55*6 ; H = 4-2 per cent.). 

The hydrochloride crystallises from dilute hydrochloric acid in 
clear, well -formed prisms, which contain iH 20 and after drying at 
100® soften from 176° and melt at 179 — 180° (corr.). It is easily 
soluble in water (Found ; in air-dried salt, HgO = 2-8 ; in dried 
salt; Cl = 13*3. CisHigNa.HCbiHaO requires MjO = 3*3 per cent. 
CjsHjfiNg.HCl requires Cl = 13*6 per cent.). The base did not 
crystallise. It was not decomposed by boiling with 20 per cent, 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, and was only slowly attacked by 
sodium amalgam in alcoholic solution, when ammonia, identified 
as hydrochloride, was the only product identified with certainty, 
although some bonzylamine appeared to be formed. 

Benzenylmethylbenzijlamidine crystallises from ether in balls of 
microscopic needles, which melt at 71 — 73° (corr.). It is anhydrous, 
almost insoluble in water or light petroleum, very readily soluble 
in alcohol, and readily soluble in ether (Found : C ~ 80*1 ; H = 71 
CisHjeNa requiree C == 80*3; H -= 7*1 per cent.)*. It was not 
decomposed by boiling 20 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
The hydrochloride did not crystallise. 

The picrate crystaUisca from alcohol in fine needles which are 
anhydrous and melt at 118 — 122° (corr.) (Found: C~55'6, 
H = 4-3. Ci 5 H„Nj,C,HANa requirea C-55-6; H = 4-2 f 

/?erfwriio».— 0*5 Gram of the above base was dissolved m ^ c.c, 
of absolute alcohol, mixed with* 50 grams of 2*5 per cent, sodium 
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amalgaiHj and warmed gently for two hours, volatile amines being 
collected in hydrochloric acid. Aqueous sodium hydroxide was 
then added to the alcoholic solution, and the alcohol was distilled 
into the hydrochloric acid . The distillate was evaporated to 
dryness, mixed with aqueous sodium hydroxide, and extracted with 
ether (E), It was then distilled into dilute hydrochloric acid, when 
the solution gave on evaporation methylamine hydrochloride, 
which, after crystallisation from absolute alcohol, melted at 228°, 
alone or mixed with a known specimen. The ethereal extract (E) 
was used to extract the original alkaline solution, and evaporated, 
the residue yielding with hydrochloric acid a quantity of elongated 
plates which melted at 260° (corr.), alone or mixed with dibenzyl- 
amine hydrochloride, of which a pure specimen melted in the 
same hath at 261° (corr.). 

Methylbenzylamidobenzenylmethylimidine picrate crystallises from 
alcohol in glistening, golden leaflets which are anhydrous and melt at 
(corr.) (Found : C = 56-6 ; H = 44. 
requires C = 66-5; H = 4*5 per cent.). 

The author is indebted to Mr. I. E. Balaban, M.Sc.Tech., for 
carrying out the analyses recorded in this paper. 

Municipal CoioLeqe of Technology, 

University of Manchester. [Received, November Is/, 1923.] 


QQQXGVlll^—Bromonitrocoumarins and their Reaction 
with Alkalis. 

By Biman Bihari Dry and Karnad Iuushna Row, 

Some time ago, it was shown by one of us (Dey, T., 1915, 107, 

1618) that l.methyl-4 : 3 - P-naphthapyrone, when warmed with 

aqueous alkali, formed an acid which could be crystallised from 
hot alcohol without undergoing any change. In spite of its remark- 
able sUbility, this acid was regarded as the coumarime acid, and 
the cw-configuration w^as assigned to it mainly on the ground that 
its 2-chloro- and 2-bromo-derivatives behaved with hot alkalis m 
a very different manner from other similarl}^ substituted coumanns. 
Whilst the latter lost a molecule of halogen acid under these con- 
ditions and formed the coumarono or naphthafuran derivative^ 
the corresponding halogen-substituted p-naphthapyrones yield^ 
extremely stable chloro- and bromo-acids by the addition of the 
elements of water. This extraordinary behaviour was therefore 
interpreted aa a direct consequence of the cis -structure o ese 
chloro- and bromo-acids, in which the halogen atom was remote 
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t»w Dhenolio Jtroup, the view beiJ^ advanced that the general 
^action by which S-hakigen-substitnted coomarmp were ttans, 
into clmaxone^vativto conM take pi«e only 
the intermediate formation of the tranB- or e^manc aeid, rvhetea, 
if a stable eis- or coumarinio acid mtervened, th elimination of 
the halogen acid and the consequent cluing of the coumarone ring 
would be lifficult, if not impossible. The followmg scheme expl^ 
the changes involved in the two cases . 


/ONa 


/OH 




HOI /y 

I J (jiopja > I 1 

NaOH (stablo) 

\/\CH==V 

CO^a 

(stable) (coumarilic acid) 


\/\ 

\CH:C 

1 

Cl 

(stable cjs-acid) 
0 


S Nauhthapyrone and its derivative have been found to provide 
the only exceptions to the general rule, and therefore it seemed 
desirable to obtain an explanation of this singular reaction j 
studying the conditions under which the formation of such state 
couiiarLc acids would be possible. As the few coumanmc acii 
to^had liitherto been isoUted in a comparatively stab c yto. 
werl those derived from nitrocoumarius (Miller and Ky 
etr 1S89 22, 1706; Clayton, T.. 1910, 97. 1407) the presumpta 
seenied to bo rea.sonable that the introduction of halogen ato« 
•^rtbe nvrone ring in these substances would give rise to cos- 
into the 1 ® ^ g manner analogi* 

The action of bromine on P |^43 mi wl>« 

investigated by Tae.ge (./. pr. 271°, in which ll« 

obtained a dibromomtroconmann ^ Uter.Dta 

positions of the bromine atom^re , dibrcs. 

^ 1920 117, 1000) ptopared a 

(1., iv->, u-„„ .t 91';“ and 220 , respectively. 

nitrocoumann melting at ^5 and ' 

We weiv unable to reproduce Taege s compo 


1 we I 
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that on treating 6-mt^oumarin with bromine, substitution 
occurred simultaneously ’ in the p^^one and benzene rings with 
the formation of a dibromo-derivative melting at 215^ Attempts 
to prepare the monobromo-derivative by this method were un- 
successful, a mixture being invariably obtained which was extremely 
difficult to separate, even if an insufficiency of the halogen had 
been used. The monobromonitrocoumarin was, however, readily 
obtained pure by the nitration of 3-bromocoumarin; it melted 
at 215 , and yielded on further bromination the above-mentioned 
dibromo- compound melting at the same temperature. The latter 
was converted, on oxidation, into a monobromonitrosalicylic acid 
melting at 222° which, on treatment with bromine in boiling 
aqueous solution, lost carbon dioxide, 2 ; 6-dibromo-4-nitrophenol 
(m. p. 143°) being produced. The bromine atoms had therefore 
occupied positions 3 and 8 in the coumarin ring. The sequence 
of changes is shown in the scheme : 


O 

VNco 




CH 

(II.) (m, p. 215'’) 


O Br 0 

/yyo 

NO, YYcH NoY^I^YBr NOj 
CH CH (m. 

(I.) (m. p. 215®) 


““S’. /Noh 


Br 

/\0H 


(m. p. 222°) 


|Wj.i 'ur 


(m. p, 143®) 


Similarly, 4 : 7-dimethylcoumarin yielded, on nitration and 
bromination, the 3 : S-dibromo-G-nitro-derivative, whilst 4-methyl- 
1 : 2-a-naphthapyrone gave the 3-bromo-6-mtro-derivative, melting 
at 291°, which was also prepared either by the bromination of 
6-nitro-4-methyl-a-naphthapyrone or by the nitration of 3-bromo- 
4 - methyl- a- naph thapyroue . 

These bromonitrocoumarins are practically insoluble in alcohol, 
and dissolve only sparingly in boiling glacial acetic acid, but are 
more readily soluble in hot pyridine or nitrobenzene, which are 
convenient media for crystallising them. They are insoluble in 
faqueoua sodium carbonate, but gradually dissolve in cold dilute 
[caustic alkalis, the solutions being of a deep orange or red colour. 
[On acidification at 0°, the free coumarinic acids slowly separate 
lin the crystalline form. The freshly precipitated substances 
Idissolve almost completely in cold aqueous sodium carbonate, 
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but quickly lose this proi)erty on warming, or even when they are 
left in contact with water for a few hoUrs, owing to their being 
largely reconverted into the coumarins. The action of cold alkalis 
on these bromonitrocoumarins seems therefore to have the efiect 
of merely opening up the pyrone ring and forming the sodium salts 
of the ooumarinic acids. On warming the alkaline solutions, how. 
ever, the sodium coumarinates slowly undergo change : sodium 
bromide is eliminated and the nitrocoumarilic acids are produced 
the sodium salts of which usually separate on cooling, owing to 
their sparing solubility. The change, however, can be completed 
only on prolonged boiling, for on acidifying a solution of 3 : S di- 
bromo-G-nitrocoumarin which had been boiled with caustic soda 
solution for half an hour and cooled, a mixture of the coumarinic 
and the coumariiic acid was precipitated ; they were separated by 
wanning the mixture with dilute hydrochloric acid, when the cou- 
marinic acid was converted into the coumarin and thus rendered 
insoluble in sodium carbonate. 

The disilver salts of the coumarinic acids which were obtained 
as deep red precipitates on carefully neutralising the cold alkaline 
solutions with dilute nitric acid and adding silver nitrate, were 
more stable than the free acids and could be preserved unchanged 
at the ordinary temperature for more than a day, provided they 
were kept in the dark. On treating the silver salts with warm 
dilate nitric acid, the original coumarins were quantitatively 
regenerated . If, however, these salts were warmed with water 
or alcohol or exposed to sunlight, they gradually changed into a 
mixture of silver bromide and the silver broraonitrocoumarilates, 
the course of the transformation being easily followed by the rapid 
change in colour of the silver salts from deep red to light grey. 
This change of the silver salts on exposure to light is therefore 
obviously analogous to what takes place on heating the sodium 
coumarinates, and the two reactions can be best understood by 
assuming that the unstable salt of the coumarinic or the cj>-acid 
has been slowly transformed into the stable salt of the coumaric 
or the fra««-acid with the consequent elimination of sodium or 
silver bromide. The mechanism of the changes may be repre- 
sented as shown on p. 3379. 

Attempts to prepare the coumarinic esters by treatment o 
the dry silver palts in ethereal suspension with ethyl iodide we^ 
unsuccessful, the ethyl esters of the coumariiic acids being t e 
only products iso la As the conversion of a cis-conipoun 
into its Lsomeride has frequently been observed to be pre 

ceded by the fonuation of an additive compound with the rcagen 
bringing about the change (compare Biilmann, A»nafe«, 
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388, 259), the probability of the alkyl iodide having played such 
a part in the above reaction seems to deserve consideration. 


Experimental. 

Z-BroTno-6~nitrocoumarin (Formula II).— Eight grams of 3-bromo- 
coumarin, prepared by Perkin’s method (T., 1871, 24, 37), were 
treated in cold glacial acetic acid (30 c.c.) solution with a mixture 
of fuming nitric acid (6 c.c.) and glacial acetic acid (10 c.c.). 
After one hour, concentrated sulphuric acid (20 c.c.) was added, 
and the solution heated on the water- bath for some time, when 
pure 3‘bromo-6-nitrocoumarin crystallised; further quantities of 
a shghtly impure product were obtained on dilution of the mother- 
liquor (Found : Br = 29-38. Calc., Br = 29-62 per cent.). 

a-Br07no-5-nitrocoumarinic Acid, NO2*CgH3(0H)-CH,‘CBr-CO2H. — 
The bromonitrocoumarin (2 grams) was shaken at the ordinary 
temperature with 10 per cent, caustic potash (50 c.c.) until it 
completely dissolved. The deep orange solution was cooled in 
ice and carefully acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, when 
the coumarinii acid, mixed with a small amount of the coumarin 
itself, crystallised. The product w-as freed from the unchanged 
coumarin by treating it "with cold dilute aqueous sodium carbonate 
and acidifying the rapidly filtered solution; the coumarinic acid, 
thus obtained in an almost pure condition, melted with sudden 
decomposition at 197 — 198°, being reconverted into the coumarin. 

The acid was too unstable to purify by crystallisation from a 
solvent, and changed rather rapidly into the coumarin ev'en on 
standing at the ordinary temperature (30°). 
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The silver salt was obtained as a heavy, orange-yellow prg ‘ 
cipitate on adding silver nitrate to a neutral solution of the sodium 
ooumarinate (Found : Ag ~ 42*71. CgH^OgNBrjAg^ requireg 
Ag = 43*03 per cent.). 

The freshly prepared silver salt regenerated the bromonitro. 
coumarin on acidification with nitric acid at the ordinary tem. 
perature, but when it was dried and kept in a desiccator, it gra^. 
ually changed in colour and became nearly white at the end of 
twenty-four hours ; on acidifying the product with dilute nitric acid, 
a mixture of silver bromide and nitrocoumarilic acid was obtained 
from which the latter was extracted with boiling dilute alcohol 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Silver Bro7twniiTO(xm7nanmk,~^\ 
suspension of the fresh dry silver salt (10 grams) in anhydrous 
ether (100 c.c.) and ethyl iodide (6 grams) was shaken mechanically 
for four hours, the ether then allowed to evaporate, and the residue 
extracted thrice with w^arm absolute alcohol. Dilution with water 
precipitated a solid ester, which after two crystallisations from 
30 per cent, alcohol separated in colourless plates, m. p. 153 * 
(Found : N = 646. requires N = 6-0 per cent.). 

4- A i/rocowrnurihc Acidj — A solutioo 

of 3-bromo-6-nitrocoumarin (5 grams) in a minimum of 00 per 
cent, alcohol was l>oiled under reflux with aqueous caustic potash 
(10 grams in 25 c.c.) for 3 to 4 hours ; on cooling, potassium i-niira- 
coumarilale cry stallised in colourless needles. The acid, liberated 
from this salt as a white, gelatinous precipitate by liydroeliloric 
acid, and crystallised twice from hot dilute acetic acid, formed 
needles melting and decomposing at 274 — 275°. The colourless 
siller salt was analysed (Found : Ag — 34 3. CgH^O^NAg requires 
Ag — 34*4 jx?r cent.). 

The ethyl ester, prepared by the hydrogen chloride method, 
crystallised in colourless plates, m. p. 153°, and was identicaUith 
the preceding ester. 

3 : S-I>ihromoS-nitrocoumarin (Formula I). — Five grams of 
6-nitroeouinarin ere lieated with a solution of bromine (12 graim^) 
in glacial a^^etic acid (25 c.c.) and a trace of iodino for four houP 
The dibromo-derivativc, which «ej>arated out almost compleHv 
on cooling, wa.s rt^crystallised st'veral times from boiling glaciaj 
acetic acid, in which it di.ssolved rather sparingly. It separate 
in clusteia of hard, colourless needles, m. p, 215° (Found: Br- 
4o*34. CgH 304 NBrj requires Br 45*84 per cent.). 

2-Bromo-4’ni$rosalicylic Acid , — Three grams of 3 : 
O-nitrocoumarin were dissolved by heating with 6 grams o s ^ 
hydroxide (20 per cent, solution), the solution was cooled o 
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ordinary temperature (32“), diluted to 100 e.c.. and treated slowly 
with a solution of potassium permanganate (5 grams), the oxidation 
being completed by boiling for an hour. The precipitated man- 
ganese dioxide was washed with hot water, and the combined 
filtrate and washings, after concentration, were acidified’ The 
bulky, white precipitate was washed with cold water and crystallised 
once from boiling water. The pure acid melted with sudden 
decomposition at 222° (Found ; Br = 30-50. C,H,O.NBr reouires 
Br = 30-53 per cent.). ■ ? 4 s 4 » 

The ethyl ester, prepared in the usual way, crystallised in white 
Qeedles, m. p. 219°. 

Action of Bromine on 2^BromoA-nitrosalicylic Saturated 

bromine water was added to the acid in boiling aqueous solution 
untU it no longer decolorised. Carbon dioxide was evolved and 
crystals separated, which were deposited from alcohol in prisms 
melting at 143°, and were identified with 2 : 6-dibiomo-4mitro- 
phenol, prepared by direct bromination of p-nitrophenol. 

3 : S-Dibromo-6-aminocoumarin was obtained by reduction of 
the nitro- compound with stannous chloride in acid alcoholic 
5olution, the separated stannichloride being decomposed with 
boiling dilute aqueous sodium acetate. The amine separated from 
bot xylene in bright yellow needles, m. p. 237° {Found : N = 4-16. 
CrjHgOgNBrg requires N = 4*39 per cent.), 

3 : cL-DibromO’^-nitrocoumariniG Acid (Formula HI). — ^The di- 
bromonitrocoumarin (3 grams) was shaken with 20 c.c. of 10 per 
Dent, sodium hydroxide until almost the whole of the solid had 
dissolved, the filtered, deep orange-red solution was acidified at 0°, 
md the pale yellow, crystalline precipitate quickly dissolved in 
sodium bicarbonate solution and reprecipitated at a low temper- 
ature. The washed acid, dried on porous tile, formed a cream- 
Doloured, crystalline powder which began to sinter at 188° and 
melted with sudden evolution of gas at 196 — 197°. The residue 
melted at 212 — 213°, alone or mixed with the pure dibromonitro- 
Doumarin. The free acid "was too unstable to purify further by 
Drystallisation from any solvent, and slowly changed into the 
Doumarin even on standing at the laboratory temperature, as was 
shown by its becoming insoluble in cold sodium bicarbonate solution. 

The silver salt was obtained as an orange-red precipitate on 
adding silver nitrate to a carefuUy neutralised solution of the acid 
(Found : Ag = 36-45. CgHgO^NBr^Ago requires Ag — 37-16 per 
2ent,). 

^■Bromo-4:-niirocoumarilic Acid (Formula in accordance with 
fV).— Freshly prepared silver 3 : a-dibromo-5-nitrocoumarinate was 
converted by dilute nitric acid at 0° largely into the free acid. 
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mixed with a little of the coumarin. . When warmed, however 
with water, or when kept in a desiccator for two days, the silvei 
salt chang^ into a light grey powder, composed mainly of silver 
bromonitrocoumarilate and silver bromide. After acidification, the 
free acid was extracted with boiling water and obtained in. colourless 
needles, m. p. 263 — 254° (Found : Br = 27*71 , C^H^OgNBr 
requires Br = 27*97 per cent.). 

The same acid was obtained directly from the dibromonitro. 
coumarin by boiling with 25 per cent, caustic soda, filtering the 
precipitated sodium salt, acidifying with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and crystallising the curdy precipitate from boiling water. 

The sodium salt of this acid is much more sparingly soluble than 
the potassium salt and can be crystallised readily from hot water 
(Found : Na = 7*63. CgHgOgNBrNa requires Na = 7-46 per 
cent.). 

The eihyl ester, prepared in the usual way, crystallised from 
alcohol in soft, colourless needles, m. p. 156° (Found : Br = 2513, 
CiiHgOjNBr requires Br == 25*47 per cent.). 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Silver 3 : aL-Dihromo-^-niirocoumarinait 

^Five grams of the freshly precipitated, dry silver salt were 

shaken with 4 gleams of ethyl iodide and 50 c.c. of anhydrous ether 
for two hours. The ether was evaporated at the ordinary temper- 
ature, and the residue treated with boiling alcohol; the extract 
deposited white needles melting at 156°, alone or mixed with the 
preceding ester. 

3 : ^-Dibromo-Q nitroA : 1-dimethylcaumarin, 

was prepared by brominating 6-nit ro *4 : 7-dimethylcouiiiaiin in 
glacial acetic acid solution in the presence of a trace of iodine. 
Colourless, stout prisma melting at 224° were obtained which were 
practicaUy insoluble in alcohol or ether and dissolved very sparingly 
in boiling acetic acid (Found : Br — 41*98. requires 

Br == 42*44 per cent.). , ■ fv 

It dissolved slowly in cold dilute sodium hydroxide solution with 
a deep red colour, but the precipitate obtained on edification 
in the cold consisted almost entirely of the unchange coum^- 
The free coumarinic acid could not be isolated in the pure s . 
but the pure tfisilver salt was precipitated on adding s 
to the carefuUy neutralised solution of the coumarin m aixau. 

e-B«wio-4-»iht>-2 : &‘dimeihylc<mmaraic Acid, 

NO,-C,HMeBr<^>C'CO,H. 

—The Bodinm salt of this acid dTStallised on boiling s solut» 
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of the bromonitrodimethylcoumarin with 25 per cent, caustic 
soda for two hours ; it was dried at 100“ (Found ■ Ka = 7-1 
CiiHjOjNBrNa requires Na = 6-84 per cent.). The free acid 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in colourless needles meltinff and 
decomposing at 263 — 264°. ’ ® 

Z‘Br<moS-nitTO-4.-methyl-\ : ^-x-naphthapyrone, 


N02*Cio. 


® CMelCBr’ 


6-Nitro-4-methyl-a-naphthap3n'one (5 grams), dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid (100 c.o.), was boUed with bromine (1-5 o.c.) and a 
trace of iodine until the evolution of hydrogen bromide ceased 
The precipitated solid was washed with hot glacial acetic acid and 
crystallised twice from nitrobenzene, yellow needles being obtained 
melting at 291 — 292°. 

The same product Was obtained on nitrating 3-bromo-4-methyl- 
cc-naphthapyrone in the usual way. It was practically insoluble 
in the ordmary organic solvents, but dissolved to some extent in 
hot pyridine and more readily in boiling nitrobenzene, which 
are convenient media for crystallLsation (Found : Br == 23*78. 
Cj^HgO^NBr requires Br = 23-94 per cent.). 


Z'Bromo-G-amino-i^methyl-1 : 2‘0L-n(iphthapyrone was prepared by 
the reduction of the nitro- compound with alcoholic stannous 
chloride. It crystallised from hot absolute alcohol in long, orange- 
yeUow needles, m. p. 222° (Found : N == 4-96. CiiHioOgNBr 
requires N = 4*6 per cent.). The acetyl derivative crystallised 
from dilute alcohol in colourless, silky needles, m. p 287 — 
288°. 


Action of Cold Alkali on ^-BromO’G-nitroA-methyl-a-napJUha- 
pyrone. — The bromonitro-a-naphthapyrone slowly dissolved in 
cold 10 per cent, aqueous caustic soda to form a deep red solution. 
The pale yellow precipitate obtained on acidification at a low 
temperature was largely composed of the unchanged coumarin, 
from which the free coumarinic acid was extracted with cold 
sodium bicarbonate in the usual way. The acid was very unstable 
and passed rapidly into the bromonitronaphthapyronc even on 
shaking with Water, as was shown by its becoming insoluble in 
sodium carbonate solution after some time. When freshly pre- 
pared, it _decomposed with sudden evolution of gas near 245° in the 
manner characteristic of coumarinic acids, and left* a solid residue 
which melted at 290 — 291°. The silver salt was obtained as a 
deep red, 'heavy precipitate on adding silver nitrate to the neutral 
solution of the coumarinic acid (Found : Ag — 37-92, 
Ci^H^O.NBrAga 
requires Ag = 38*16 per cent.). 
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4i-Nitro-2-Tnethyl-aL-nayhthafuran-\-carboj^lic Acid, 



— 3-Bromo-6-mtro*4.methyl-a-naphthapyrone (2 grams) was heated 
with a solution of potassium hydroxide (4 grams in 4 c.c. of water) 
and alcohol (40 c.c.) for four hours. The alcohol was distilled off 
and the thick sludge of crystalline potassium salt washed with a 
little cold alcohol and dissolved in coltj water. The gelatinous 
white precipitate obtained on acidifying the filtered solution 
crystallised from boiling dilute alcohol in colourless needles melting 
and decomposing at 277®. The sodium salt was rather sparingly 
soluble and separated almost immediately on neutralising the acid 
with 2^'-8odium carbonate (Found ; Na — 8’13. Ci 4 H^ 05 NNa 
requires Na = 7-86 per cent.). 

The ethyl ester, prepared by the hydrogen chloride method, 
separated from the cooled solution in white needles, which, after 
two crystallisations from alcohol, were obtained pure and melted 
sharply at 152°. 

The same ester was obtained by the action of ethyl iodide on 
the dry silver bromonitronaphthacoumarinate, the experiment 
being carried out in the same way as in the case of the ibromo- 
nitrocoumarin described above. 

pBSSiPEsrcY CoiXEGE, Madrjls. October bt, 1923.] 


CCCXCIX. — Diazo^transfarmaiions of Amino- 
coumarins and Arninonaphthapy rones. 

By Biman Bdiabi Bey and Hamdas Balal. 

It is not possible to introduce a halogen atom directly into the 
benzenoid part of the coumarin molecule, because the substitution 
occurs in the lactone ring, which is more susceptible to attack. 
Thus, by the halogenation of coumarin, Perkin (this Journal, 1871, 
24, 37) obtained a monochloro- and a raonobromo-derivative 
containing the halogen in the pynme ring ; the isomeric derivatives 
with the halogen in the benzene nucleus were prepared synthetically 
by the action of acetic anhydride on the sodium salts of the corre- 
spending halogenatcd salicylaldehyde*. Similar results have been 
recorded by Seidel (J. pr, Ckem,, 1898, [ii], 57, 495), Simonis and 
Wenzel {Ber., 1900, 33, 1961), and also, in the case of several 
hydroxy'Coumarins, by Fries and Lindemann {Annal^n, I9K, 
404, 65), who diowed that under nonnal conditions no derivatives 
couM be obt^ed in which the halogen had been exclusively substi' 
tut^ for hydrogen atoms in the benzene ring. Compounds 
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the latter olasB, of which only a few are described in the literature 
have Utherto been prepared, usually in poor yields, by indirect 
proce^^ such as the appUcation of Perkin’s reaction to halogenated 
sahcylaldehydes, or the condensation of halogen-substitutedUenols 
with malic acid and acetoacetic ester (Pechmann). 

The diazo-transformation of aminocoumarins, which are readily 
obtained by the nitration and reduction of coumarins does not 
appear to have been employed to any extent in the preparation of 
these fiz-substituted coumarins. Our attention was first directed 
to the subject in the course of a determination of the positions of 
the halogen atoms in certain chloro- and bromo-a-naphthapyrones 
which were subsequently prepared in good juelds from the corre- 
sponding amines. The reaction was therefore investigated more 
fully and the results were applied in several cases to the orientation 
of substituents in coumarin derivatives. 


Aminocoumarins behave like substituted benzenoid amines, the 
lactone ring having no influence on the course of the diazo-trans- 
formations (compare Morgan and Micklethwait, T., 1904, 85, 
1233). Some of these diauao-derivatives are extraordinarily stable; 
for example, a solution of ^-mcthyl-a-naphthapyrone-O-diazonium 
sulphate retains in full its power of coupling with p-naphthol or 
aniline even after standing at the laboratory temperature (32°) 
for two weeks. 6-Aminocoumarin, 6-amino- a-naphthapyrone, and 
some of their alkyl homologues gave excellent yields of the corre- 
sponding chloro-, bromo-, and iodo- derivatives on the usual treat- 
ment ; in several cases, the products were identified with compounds 
obtained by Perkin’s reaction. The cyano- derivatives, which 
were also prepared in the usual way, exhibited the general charac- 
teristics of aromatic nitriles and were hydrolysed with ease to 
coumarincarboxylic acids. They also condensed vdth ethyl alcohol 
under the influence of dry hydrogen chloride to form the corre- 
sponding imino-cthers. When the imino-ether hydrochloride 
obtained from 6-cyanocoumarin was carefully heated under reduced 
pressure, it was quantitatively transformed into coumarinS-carh- 
oxylamidt ; 


C9H50a-C(0Et):NH,HCl CgHjOa-CO-NH^-f EtCl. 

The reaction furnishes a simple method for the preparation of the 
acid amides of the coumarin series. 

Coumarin-6-carboxylamide forms a white, insoluble silver salt 
^'hich, like silver benzamide, reacts in the tautomeric form, as it 
IS converted on digestion with cold ethyl iodide into the free imino- 
ether : 


CsHjOj-CO-NHj 
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The direct action of halogens on certain alkylcoumarinB and 
naphthapyrones was also studied in the course of the present 
investigation. When 4 : 7-dimethylcoumarin is chlorinated or 
hrominated, the first halogen atom to enter attaches itself to the 
pyrone ring in accordance with the usual rule. This is proved by 

(1) the behaviour of the compounds with alcoholic potash, which 
removes the halogen atom with the formation of 2 : o-dirnethyl. 
coumarilic acid, (2) the identity of the-monochloro-derivative and 
the product of condensation of m-cresol and ethyl a-chloroaceto- 
acetate (Dey, P.. 1914, 30, 38). On further chlorination, a dichloro- 
derivative is produced 'which loses a molecule of hydrogen cliloiide 
and yields a monochlorodiraethylcoumarilic acid when treated 
with boiling alcoholic potash in the usual way. The second atom 
of chlorine is therefore evidently attached to the benzene ring, 
Its position was determined in two ways, (1) by the preparation 
of the same compound from 6-amino-4 : 7-dimethylcoumarm by 
the diazo- transformat ion and further chlorination of the product, 

(2) by its synthesis from G-chloro-m-cresol and ethyl a-chloroaceto- 
acetate as showm in the following scheme : 



Me, 

Cl’ 


,OH 


COjK! 

4- >CilCl 
OCMe 
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O 

/\/ 
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Chlorination of 4.methvM : 2-a-naphthapyrone is analogous 1o 
that in the previous case. The first product is a monochloro- 
derivative in which the halogen has entered position 3 m “C pjTon 
ring, the substance being identical with the compound obtamea 
the condensation of a-naphthol with ethyl a-chloroace ’ 

alcoholic potash converts it into 2-mcthyl-a-naphthafuran^ - 
oxyUc acid (Hantzsch and Pfeiffer, Bcr.. 1^886. f 
further chlorination, a dichloro-derivativc is obtained, the 
of the second chlorine atom being established, as m tb p 
case, by preparing the same compound ^ subseqM”* 

4-methyl-i-naphthapyrone and cuprous chlonde and 


chlorination. 
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E X P'S Rimental. 


^’Chlorocoumarin^ 




ice-cold solution 


6.ainfa0(»umarin (2 grams) in 4.V-hydrochloric acid (25 c c ) was 
djazotised and, after one hour, added OTadiialhr 
solation of cupro^ chloride (2 grams) in concentrated hy^^hlo^c 
acid (15 c.c^). The mixture was shaken for a few minutes and then 
^ually heated on the water-bath until effervesoence ceased 
The precipitate obtamed on cooling was washed with very dilute 
caustic soda solution and with water, dried, and extracted with 
hot alcohol. Rec^tallisation from rectified spirit gave a mass 
of pale yeUow needles, m. p. 163“ (Clayton, T., 1908, 93, 2022 gives 

TFound Cl 

(Found . Cl = 20-06. Calc., Cl = 19-67 per cent ) 
J-Bromocoumann was prepared in a similar way. The yield of 
the recrystalhsed product, m. p. 160“ (Perkin, T., 1871 24 411 

n“ (^°™d: Br 1 35-27. Calc 

i>r = 35'56 per cent.). 


S-Iodocoumarin.—The ice-cold diazo-solution prepared from 
6-ammocoumsrin (2 grams) was slowly treated, with constant 
Stirring, with a solution of potassium iodide (2-5 grams) in 20 c.c. 
of water. A yellow, crystalline mass formed after a short time 
which graduaUy turned brown owing to separation of iodine! 
Ater the usual heatmg on the water-bath, the product was treated 
mth a few crystals of sodium bisulphite until the colour became 
light yellow, cooled, filtered, and crystallised twice from absolute 
ilcobol, 6-iodoooumarin (1-5 grams) being obtained in fine, colour- 
less needles, m. p. 165“ (Seidel, J. pr. Chem., 1898, mi, 57, 496 
jives m. p. 164 ) (Found ; I = 46-43. Calc., I = 46-69 per cent.). 

* yanocoumarin . — This compound was prepared from the 
^ ised amine (4 grams) and a solution of cuprous cyanide 
cyamde, 8 grams, crystallised copper sulphate, 7 grams, 
^ ^ ^ ^ yellow, crystalline deposit soon formed 

pi ^Rnied reddish-brown towards the end of the operation. 
Hie mixture was heated to 100° and the solid collected after twelve 
jours, dried, and extracted repeatedly with boiling rectified spirit. 

e c^stals which w'ere first deposited were pale brown, but two 
^ lisations from 50 per cent, alcohol furnished long, colourless 
lee^ P* 220°. The yield was 2-6 grams (Found : C — 70*5 ; 

1 - 3*^ ; N = 8*16. CioHjOjN requires C = 70*2 ; H = 2*92 ; 
- 8‘18 per cent.). 
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Ccumarin-^-caii^oxylic Acid , — 6-Cyanocoumarm was warmed witl 
70 per cent, sulphuric acid until effervescence ceased. • The fiocculeni 
precipitate which formed on pouring the product into cold Tvatoj 
was tosolved in dilute sodium carbonate solution and reprecipitatec 
with acid. It was deposited from dilute alcohol in fine, colourles 
needles, m. p. 268°. Stormer and Oetker {Bet,, 1904, 37, i 94 j 

who prepared it by oxidation of the aldehyde, gave the sanit 

melting point (Found : C — 62*67 ; H = 3*19. Calc., C = 63-la: 
H = 3-16 per cent.). The free acid is sparinglysoluble in hot water 
and the aqueous solution of the sodium salt exhibits a pale blue 
fluorescence. 

The ethyl ester was obtained from the acid in the usual way, 
but was more conveniently prepared by saturating a solution of 
the cyanocoumarin in excess of cold absolute alcohol with diy 
hydrogen chloride. After twelve hours, the solution was poured 
into cold water. The precipitate, crystallised once from 50 per cent, 
alcohol, formed soft, w^hite needles, m. p. 130°, the yield being 

almost theoretical (Found : C = Co*7 ; H = 4-98. 

requires C = 66*1 ; H = 4*59 i)er cent.). 

Chloride of Coumarin-^’Carboxylic Acid, — The acid (2 grams) 
was boiled under reflux with phosphorus trichloride (5 c.c.) and 
phosphorus pentachloride ( 1 gram) until the solution became clear. 
The excess of phosphorus chloride was distilled off and the residue 
poured over crushed ice. A dark oil separated which quickly 
solidified. It was dried on porous tile, and crystallised from a 
minimum of boiling chloroform. The substance began to shrink 
at 175° and melted completely at 182° (Found : Cl — 16-W, 
CioH^OaCl requires Cl - 17-02 per cent.). 

The anilide, prepared by warming the above acid chloride and 
aniline together for a minute, w^parated from glacial acetic acid 
in shining crystals melting at 194° (Found : N = 5 0. Cj^HiiOjX 
requires X — 5 -28 jx r cent.). 

Coumarin ^iS-formiminoeiher Hydroddoride, 


CH 

— 6-Cyanocoumariii (2 grams) was made into a tliin ^ 
absolute alcohol (45 c.c.) and the mixture saturated with 
hydrogen chloride at 0°. The flask was loosely corked and 
over-night at the laboratory temperature; about 60 ^ , i 

ether were then added with vigorous shatog. ^ cr^ ^ 
separated after some time were washed with ether, an 
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a vacuum over lime. The hydrochloride was readilv snlnEu • 

cold water (Found : Cl, by titration with iV/lO-silver nitfate - l iT 

C12H12O3NCI requires Cl = 14-00 per cent ) ’ “ 

The free was obtained in fine, ghstening needles bv 

the action of ammonia on the aqueous solution of its bv^mo^ 1 
It melted at 135“ and was very soluble in aloh^ (F^und w - 
6-43. C12H11O3N requires N = 6-45 per cent ) ' ^ ~ 

Coa^nn-6-cor6orylamWc.-The imino-ether hydrochloride (2 
grams) was heated m a 50 c.c. distilling flask connected t„ ebl 
water-pump. At 170—180°, long, white needles began to sublime 
The temperature was gradually raised to 200° and at the end of the 
reaction the product was digested with alcohol and the extract 
filtered and evaporated to dryness. The residue was crystaUised 
from hot water, <»lourless prisms, m. p. 203°, being obtained with 
the aid of anunal charcoal. The pure product weighed 0-9 gram 
(Found : N == 7*27. C^oH^N requires N = 741 per cent f 
Preparation of the Imino-ether from the Silver Salt of the A mide — 
The silver salt, which wa^ obtained a white, granular precipitate 
on adding silver nitrate to an aqueous solution of the amide, was 
dried on porous tile and boiled with excess of ethyl iodide under 
reflux for three to four hours. The liquid was evaporated on the 
water-bath, and the residue crystallised twice from dilute alcohol 
The product melted at 134—135^ alone or mixed with the imino- 
ether (m. p. 135“) prepared above. 

Courmrin-^-formamidine HydrocUoride, C9H502-C(:NH)‘NH2,HC1. 
—The imino-ether hydrochloride was triturated with alcoholic 
ammonia until nearly the whole of the solid dissolved. The filtered 
solution was evaporated in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature, 
the residue treated with hydrochloric acid, and the solid crj^stallised 
from a little dilute hydrochloric acid, when a mass of woolly needle, 
separated, which became waxy and translucent at 130“, and melted 
to a clear liquid at 170 — 171°. 

6‘CWoro-4 : l-dimethylc^urtmrin . — This compound, prepared from 
azotised 6-amino-4 : 7-dimethyIcoumarm and cuprous chlorides 
CtystaHised from absolute alcohol in pale yellow^ prisms, m. p. 210°, 

the yield being ^most quantitative (Found: 01 = 17-21. CnH^O^Cl 
requires Cl = 17-02 per cent.). 

^ ^-Cyano -^ : 1-dimeihylcouniarin^ obtained in poor yield from the 
^-amino-compound in the usual w^ay, crystaUised from acetic acid 
^ soft, buff-coloured needles, m. p. 286°. 

— The required amount of dry 
" S^Jierated from potassium permanganate and hydro- 

'monc acid, was passed into a boiling solution of the coumarin in 
3 acial acetic acid. Magnificent, prismatic needles separated from 
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the cold solution. These contained acetic acid of cr^taUisation, 
which was lost on exposure to the air. The resulting powder, 
recrystallised from alcohol, gave long, colouriess he^les, m. p, 
134° (Found : Cl = 16-89. CuHaOjCl require a = 17-02 per cent ), 

2 ■ 5-Dimethylcoumarilio acid, prepared from the above mono- 
chlore-derivative, crystallised in thin needles melting at 218«, 
The silver salt was prepared (Found : Ag — 36-36. CuH^OjAg 
requires Ag = 36-36 per cent.). 

3 ; 6-D»cWoro-4 ; l-dimethylcoumarin was prepared by saturating 
with chlorine a warm glacial acetic acid solutirm of either 3-ohloro. 
or 6-chloro-4 : 7 -dimethylcoumarin, and being very sparingly 
Boluble, separated in the crystaUine form. Recrystallisation from 
excess of boiling glacial acetic acid gave long, prismatic needles, m. p. 
216° (Found ; Cl = 28-98. CuHsOaClj requires Cl = 29-21 per cent.). 

The same compound was synthesised by Pechmann’s method 
as follows ; e-chloro-m-cresol (7 grams) and ethyl a-chloroaceto- 
acetate (8 grams) were treated at 0° with concentrated sulphuric 
acid (10 C.C.), and the mixture, having been left over-night at the 
laboratory temperature (30°), was poured into 300 c.c. of cold water. 
The solid that separated was crystallised several times from hot 
alcohol and prismatic needles were obtained, which -weighed 
more than 2 grams, melted at 216°, and did not depress the melting 
point of the preceding compound. 

i-Chloro-2 : 5 -dimethylcottmarilic Acid . — The potassium salt of 
this acid separated out on boding the dichloro-compound mentioned 
above with excess of alcoholic potash under reflux for three houn; 
it was crystallised from the minimum amount of hot water (Found: 
K = 14-61. C„H,0,C1K requires K = 14-5 per cent.). The free 

acid crystallised from dilute aceUc acid in felted needles melting 
with decomposition at 264 — 265°. ^ 

6 --A»ntno-l : 2-x-naphthapyrone, NH2-CioH5<^.^jj-— A boiling 

alcoholic solution of stannous chloride (9 

h,d™,bl.ric ,«d (8 .,o.) cbUtatog . im . 

treated with the 6-nitrenaphthapyrone (2 grams). The muW 
having been boiled under reflux for an hour and 10 c c^o 

concentrated hydrochloric acid were added, and, » " ^ 

the crystalline stannichloridc was collected, w^h 
conoeXated hydrochloric acid, and boiled wdh ^um jetate 
solution (10 ghtms in 500 c.c.). The amme, which 
a yeUow powder after twelve houre, wm punfi^^hy^|J 
from alcohol, golden-yellow needles, m. P-J^ ^ ^^t ). 


(Found : N = 6-58. CijH.OjN requi^ N -- 6^M F 
The amine formed a sparingly roluble hydr^hlon , 
■ulphate which crystallised well from hot water. 
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The ae^yl derivative, prepared by boiling the amine with acetic 
anhydride containing a drop of pyridine for a minute, crystallised 
from alcohol ki colourless needles, m. p. 216° (Found : N = 5-32 
C15H11O3N requires N = 5-53 per cent.). The benzoyl derivative 
formed colourless prisms, m. p. 239°. 

^.Chloro-l : 2-a-naphthapyrone. — As the amiuonaphthapyrone 
hydrochlorides are very sparingly soluble in water, diazotisation 
of the G-amino-compound was effected by alternately adding the 
powdered amine and sodium nitrite to ice-cold hydrochloric acid. 
The mixture having been kept in the cold for two hours with 
occasional shaking, the almost clear solution was filtered and added 
slowly to the cold cuprous chloride solution ; the crystalline pre- 
cipitate obtained was treated in the usual way. Crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid, the product gave light yellow, prismatic needles, 
m. p. 106° (Found : Cl — 15-0. C^jH^OgCl requires Cl = lo-4 
per cent.). 

Q~Chloro-4-meihyl-\ : 2~oi~naphthapyrone. — The amine (2 grams) 
was diazotised in the manner described above and treated with 
cuprous chloride. The product crystallised from alcohol in lustrous 
yellow needles, m. p. 212° (yield 1-5 grams) (Found : Cl = 14*3. 
C14H9O2CI requires Cl = 14-51 per cent.). 

h-Bromo-4:-melhyl-\ : 2-at,-naphthapyrone crystallised from acetic 
acid in brown, prismatic needles, m. p. 210° (Found : Br = 27-4, 
requires Br = 27-68 per cent.). 

Q-lodo-4:-methyl‘l : 2~oL-naphthapyrone, obtained m the usual Way 
in almost theoretical yield, separated from alcohol in pale yellow, 
silky needles, m. p. 212® (Found : I — 38-47. Ci4Hg02l requires 
I = 38-8 per cent.). 

^'Cyano~4z-methyl-l : 2-ot.-naphthapyrone crystallised from alcohol 
in yellow needles, m. p. 273° (Found : N = 5*88. CisHgOgN 
requires N = 5*96 per cent.). 

i-Methyl-l : 2-%-nap?ithapyrone-(j-carhoiylic acid was prepared by 
hydrolysing the cyano- compound with warm 70 per cent, sulphuric 
acid. It was deposited from dilute alcohol in clusters of colourless 
needles, m. p. 215°. 

^-ChloroA-methyl-l : 2-oL-naphthapyrone. — Dry chlorine, generated 
from 4 grams of ‘potassium permanganate, was passed into a boiling 
glacial acetic acid (50 c.c.) solution of the methylnaphthapyrone 
(6 grama). ^ Crystals of the monochloro-derivativc soon began to 
appear and filled the liquid on cooling. A single crystallisation 
from acetic acid 3delded flat prisms melting at 225°, alone or mixed 
with a specimen of the 3-chloro-compoiiud prepared from a-naphthol 
and a-chloroacetoacetic ester (Found : Cl = 14-94. Cj4Hg02Cl 
requires Cl = 14*51 per cent.). 

3 : ^'DichloroA-methyl‘l : 2‘V.-napMhapyrone was prepared by 
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chlorinating either the 3-ohloro-derivative described above or the 
6-ehloro-compound obtained by the ^zo-reacti6n from the corre- 
spending amine. It was practically insoluble in alcdiol, but could 
be crystallised from a large quantity of boiling acetic acid, which 
deposited prismatic needles, m. p. 258° (Found; 01 = 24-97 
CuHgOjClz requires Cl = 25-45 per cent.). 

PBESIOKNCY COJXEQEs CaX-CUTTA. > j rx 
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CCCC. — The Freezing-point Curves of Binary 
Mixtures of some Substituted Acetanilides. 

By Glyn Owen. 

Dubinq the course of an investigation of the halogenation of anilides 
the freezing-point curves of the foUowing systems were studied : 

(o) Aceto-2 : 4-dichloroanilide and aceto*2-chloro4-bromoanilide. 
(6) Aceto-2 : 4-dibromoanilide and aceto-2-chloro-4-bromoanilide. 

(c) Aceto-4-chloro-2-bromoanilide and aceto-2-chloro-4-brom(>- 
anOide. 

(d) Aceto-2 : 4-dichloroanilide and aceto-4-chloroaniUde. 

Many binary mixtures of aromatic derivatives have been studied 

and examples' of soUd solution and polymorphism recorded. A, 
far as anilides are concerned, mixtures of o- and p-monochlorinatd 
anilides were investigated by Orton and Jones (T., 1909, 95, lOo'J) 
and by Orton and King (T., 1911, 99. 1381); they observed the 
frequent entry of polymorphic Phenomena into the d.a^ams of 
thermal equilibrium. Also Orton and Reed state (T-, IM'. ^ 
1546), referring to trihalogenatod isomeric anilines and andida 
that “ the melting-point curves of such mixtures are nearly bat 

<»). «. - «) « "» ':t: 

potats Ue on continuous curves that are concave to 

axis and are without maxima or minima (Fig. 1) ; they im k ^ 

L^kc^acontinuouB series of mixed crystaU « formed and M 

’'r 1“ "SS 

in large rhombs, which appears to be the and 

form that is needle-shaped 2ymorpteo 

dumges on standing to the rhombic fom. T ^5^ 

oi anilide cryatals hw been 1915, 107, 1773) 

SBhibiUty curves by aattaway and 

iuid by dbttaway and aemo (T-- Lve not been observed 
Mi»d.oryBtaI curves been recorded to 

for save aa meotiaoxi above, but ha 
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pairs of isomorphoiu benzene derivatives such as p-dichloro- and 
p.dil)romo-benzene by Kiister (Z, physikal. Chtm., 1904 50 65) 
It was found that the freezing-point curve was without maximum 
and minimum, continuous, and concave to the concentration axis 
rerwogt also found (Z. anarg. Chem., 1905, 47, 203) that the freezing, 
point curves for the system iodine-iodine monobromide-bromine 
were of a similar form. Many examples have been recorded among 
alloys. ® 

Fig. 1. 

I. Freezing-point curve for the syetem 

aceto-2 : i-dibromoanilide and aceto-2-cMoro-i-bromoanilide 

II. FreeziTig-point curve for the system 

aceto-4:-chloro 2-bromoanilide and aceto-2.chioro-4:-bromoanilide. 
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Somewhat different mixed-cryatal curves have been observed 
or other binary systems in which the components differ only by 
the replacement of one halogen atom by another, for example, 
Jhloro- and bromo-cinnamaldehydes {Kiister, Z. phy-nkal. Chem., 
1891, 8, 589). 

The freezing-point curve of aceto-2 : 4-dichloroanilide and aceto- 
bchloroanihde is of the regular eutectic type, with a eutectic point 
It 127-6®, where the molar concentration of aceto-4-chloroanilide 
s 38*1 per cent. The times of eutectic arrests have not yet been 
studied, but trial experiments indicated the probable absence 
any appreciable amount of solid solution. When mixtures of 
ihis pair were first melted and then frozen in a capUlary tube, a 
VOL. CXXIII. 5 V 



Molar percentage of (I) ace/o-2 : ^-dihroinoanilide. 

(II) aceio- i-chloro - 2 -broinoanilide. 
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material wae obtained on very slow cooling which had a freezing 
noint about 10° below the normal value. The phenpmenon could 
Lt be reproduced when larger amounts of material were used m a 
wide tube. It was due probably to the separation of the aceto-4. 
chloroanilide in a monotropio modifioatioii. For aceto-d-hromo. 
anilide Remmers (£er.. 1874. 7. 348) recognised a second crystalline 
form, which was goniometricaUy measur^ by Mugge (Z Krya. 
Min., 1880, 4, 332) and examined by^ Chattaway and Lambert 
(ioc oil ) The same phenomenon in the capillary melting point 
tube had been noticed previously with mixtures of aceto-4-chloro. 
anUide and aceto-2-ohloroanilide by Orton and Jones (loc. at.- 
compare the three monotropic monochloroacetic acids of Pickering, 
T 1895 67. 1895. and the o- and p-chlorobenzanilides of Orton 

and King. T.’. 1911, ’99. 1381). 

Preparation of Jl/afenafs.-Aceto.2-ohloro-4-bromoanihde was 
prepared by chlorinating aceto-4-bromoanilide with chloramine.! 
and hydrochloric acid (compare Orton and King, T., 1911, 99, 
1377) The preparation of aceto-2 : 4-dibromoanilide and acetc- 
4.chloro-2-bromoanilide is a matter of some difficulty. Chattaway’s 
method was used (T.. 1910, 109, 92), but broraination at 30“ in 
70 per cent acetic acid with bromine in 100 per cent, excess and an 
eqi^alent amount of sodium aceUte gives as good results m a 
shorter time; bromination at 70° is more advantageous, only 
fifteen minutes’ heating being necessary. 

Each material was recrystallised at least three times from alcohol 
and always finaUy from acetic acid. Before use. they were pow- 
dered and heated to a temperature just below their meltmg points 
to eliminate traces of occluded solvent. Each mixture was made 
up by very thorough grinding of the weighed components, practicaUy 
the whoteamount of each mixture was used for the determmatio^ 
a milligram or so being kept for the seeding, so that no appreciabl 

error due to incomplete mixing occ\urred. 

Tppun./«*.-This was of the general Beckmann form. Th 

mixture under examination was contained in * hand- 

(14 cm X 1 cm.), bearing the thermometer and the thi g 

a boiling tube 4-5 cm. in diameter of sufficjt lengm 
to ensure the whole of the thread being below ^ 

^ as to avoid stem correction. Heat was J-y ^^al 

burner, regulated by a screw ^ stream of dried air 

hood. The bath liquid was stir^ by a screened 

from a water-blower. The whole appara j in 1/5° were 
from air currents. Anschutz 

by employing a reading.mmrowo^20 _ 
ObserratiM of Freezing Roinls.— FoUowmg 
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1904, 25, 12S0), the mean of the freezing nnmta * j 
heating the spU^ and by cooling the liquid was taken Tthe true 
freezing point of the mixture; errors due fn v. 
supercooling thus tended to balance each other ItVL^® Ti 
that the tube containing the mixture bo placed in the bath wKe 
temperature is but a few degrees below the freezing point of th! 
mixture (compare MoKie, T., 1918, 113, 799 ), ® 

As a preliminary, the mixture was ’fused to ensure complete 
mm^; at the same time an approximate value of the teing 
pomt waa_ obtamed. The freezing point was then observed during 
slow cooling, the mixture being seeded at frequent intervals and 
very thoroughly stirred. At about 0-2'' to 0-4” below the freezing 
point a shower of crystals appeared and the freezing point was very 
sharply indicated. The temperature was then raised and the 
“ freezing point ” (that is, the temperature at which the last crystals 
disappeared) found by heating the mixture. The rate of heating 
was such that about ten minutes elapsed while the temperature 
was being raised from a degree below the freezing point to the 
freezing point (using 1—1 -5 granM of material). These observations 
were repeated and finally a heating curve and a cooling curve were 
constructed. 


Freezing Poinis of (he Anilides W5e<i.--Aceto-4^chIoroamIide; 
172*0° (Kurbatow, Annakn, 1874, 182, 98); 173—175" {Collet^ 
BuU. Soc. chim,, 1899, [iii], 21, 69); 175° [Hentscbel, Ber,, 1897,’ 
30, 2645); 179° (Orton and Jones, loc. cil). The value found in 
this work was 179*0°. 

Aceto -2 : 4-dichlofoanmde : 143° (Lehmann, JahresbericM., 1882, 
363). The value found in this work was 144*1°, 

Aceto-2-GMoro-4-bromoanilide : 151° (Chattaway and Orton, 
Ber,, 1900, 33, 2398). The value found was 151*4°. 

Aeeto-4-chioro-2-bromoanilide : 137° (Chattaway and Orton, 
loc. cU.). The value found w^as 134*6°. 

Aceto ^2 ; 4*dibromoanilide ; 146° (Kemmers, Ber., 1874, 7 , 348); 
Chattaway and Orton, Ber., 1899, 32, 3578). The value found was 
144*7°. In the case of the last two substances, five reorystallisations 
from various solvents did not cliange the values. These freezing 
points have lately been confirmed independently in this laboratory. 

The following table, which gives the freezing poinis 
for two mixtures of aceto -2 : 4 -dichloroanilide and aeetO' 2 *chloro* 
4-bromoamlide, exemplifies the readings obtained in an experiment, 

Molar percents^ of 

wetodichloroaiulide. F. p F. p*. Mean value. 

87*34 144*7^ U4*75" 144*05" 144 05® U4*3 (8)* 

144*05® 144*7° 

68*66 146.p 146*05°' 145*55" 145*55° 145*8 (3)° 

146*1° 


5^2 
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The column F.pi gives the freezing .pointe ss determined by 
observing the fusion and the heating curve ; the column F.P, gives 
the freezing points as determined by observing the solidiBcation 
and the cooling curve. . t • 4 < tu 

The following were the moan values obtained for the various 
mixtures : 


X — 

F. p. 
a:. . . • 
F. p. 

X 

F. p. 


Syiitm (a). 

11-94 
150 05 


jp ^ i^olar percentage of acetodichloroanilide 


5-90 

150*75 


49-83 

146-4° 

82-38 

144-5° 


54-78 

146-05° 

87-34 

144-35° 


23-27 

148-85° 

58-56 

145-8° 

91-66 

144-35° 


28-94 

148-35° 

64-69 

145-4° 

94-50 

144-25“ 


33-70 

147-7“ 

69-22 

146-r 

95-79 

144-3° 


30-62 

147-3“ 

73-96 

145-0“ 

96-60 

144-2“ 


44-37 

146-8“ 

77-00 

144-75“ 

99-20 

144-15“ 


A few of the last mixtures in this system were made up. not in 
the usual way, hut by direct weighing in the apparatus ; this method 
was inconvenient, but was unavoidable in those cases as the weights 
of one component were very small. 

System {b). x — molar porconiage of acetodibromoanilide. 

22-09 
149-1“ 

55-94 
146-09“ 

03-30 
144-60“ 


X. . * • 

9-16 

17-61 

F. p. 

150-4“ 

149-75° 

X. . . . 

45-87 

52-01 

F. p. 

146-85“ 

146-35“ 

X. . . . 

82-08 

87-28 

F. p. 

144 85° 

144 75“ 


26-72 

30-14 

35-81 

41'85 

148-7“ 

148-25“ 

147-65“ 

147-25 

61-22 

66-35 

71-47 

77-07 

145-73° 

145-45“ 

145-22“ 

145-0“ 


X. . . 

K p 


F. P 


F. p. 

X. . . 

F. p. 

X. . . 

F. p 


SysUm (c). 

. , 15-37 

148 3“ 
63‘Bl 
138 75“ 


System 

95-68 
176 1“ 
64-07 
153-8“ 

. 33-82 

130-1 


(d). 


. molar pcrcoritage of accto-4 chloro-2-bromoaailide. 

54-20 

140 - 25 “ 
92-13 
135 - 13 “ 


68-12 

156 - 9 “ 

39-31 

129-1“ 


24-17 

148-3“ 

31*73 

144-85“ 

39-23 

143-35“ 

44-08 

142-25“ 

49-90 

141-25“ 

69-77 

137-85“ 

74*52 

137-05“ 

80-69 

130*45° 

84*96 
135 93“ 

89-94 

135-45“ 

\ X — molar percenlago of 

a<*cto-4'Chloroanilide 

91-54 

173-7“ 

90-75 

173*3“ 

82 42 
167*7“ 

78-42 

165-5“ 

73-26 
162 2“ 

59-46 
149 6“ 

55-60 

146-3“ 

49-H8 

140*5° 

44-43 

136-0“ 

36-53 
129- r 

28-50 

22-79 

11-17 



132 4“ 

135*3“ 

140-1° 




The curves for the systems (fi), (c), and (d) am ^ead- 

similar to the freezmg-point mixld-crystal syste® 

The form of the coohng liquidus ; this thermal 

indicates that the solidus is very ^ fix ^e position 

method, however, lacks the necessary delicacy 
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of the tdidm curves for the mixed-orystal systems 
consideration. . 

Fio. 2. 

Freezing-point curve for the gystem 

aceto -2 ; A-dichloroanilide and acetoA-chloroanilide. 
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Summary, 

(1) The freezing-point curves for the binary mixtures (a) aceto- 
2 : 4-dichloroanilido and aceto-2-chloro-4-bromoanilide, (b) aceto- 
2 : 4-dibromoanilide and aceto-2-chloro-4-bromoanilide, and (c) 
aceto-4-chloro-2-bromoanilide and aceto-2-chloro-4-bromoanilide 
show that a continuous series of mixed crystals is formed by each 
pair. 

(2) The freezing-point curve for the binary system aceto-2 : 4-di- 
chloroanilide and aceto-4-chloroaniIide has a eutectic point at a 
concentration of 38*1 per cent, of aceto-4>chloroaniiide and a 
temperature of 127-6®, and gives no indication of the formation 
of mixed crystals. 

The investigation of the binary systems of isomeric and similarly 
orientated aromatic derivatives is being pursued. 

I wish to express my thanks to Prof. K. J. P. Orton, F.R.S., for 
suggesting this work and for bis kind advice and criticism. 

I wish also to express my indebtedness to the 'Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and to the University of Wales 
for grants which have enabled me to carry out this work. 

University Coeleqe of North Wai.ks, 

Bangor. [fteccivcdy October Sth, 1923.] 
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Van Der Wools Memorial LectUH. 

Deuvbred on November 8th, 1923. 

By De. James Hopwood Jeans, Sec. R.S. 

Johannes Biderih van deb Waals, whose services to science 
we commemorate this evening, was bor^ at Leyden on November 
23rd, 1837. The circumstances of his youth were such that he 
was unable to take advantage of the educational opportunities 
offered by the University of his native town until he was more than 
thirty years of age. Not before the age of thirty-five did he write 
the thesis which gained him his doctor's degree. It rarely happens 
that the first dissertation of even the most brilliant young man 
of science makes much of a mark in the scientific world. There is 
perhaps only one instance of its making so great a mark that its 
title has become one of the commonplace phrases of scientific 
language— I mean the dissertation of Van der Waals “ On the 
Continuity of the Liquid and Gaseous States.” 

This dissertation, first published in 1873, opened a chapter in 
the history of science which is not yet closed. The underlying 
ideas have proved so fruitful that they not only provided work 
for Van der Waals himself during the forty years of his active 
scientific life, but are even to-day providing work for a very large 
proportion of the Dutch school of physical chemistry. Even if 
he had published nothing else in his whole life, this dissertation 
would have secured for Van der Waals a noteworthy place among 
the founders of the Kinetic Theory of Matter. 

Four years after the attainment of his doctor’s degree, Van der 
Waals was appointed Professor in the University of Amsterdam, 
the town which henceforth was to be his home until his death 
on March 8th of the present year. Here he taught successfully 
and began to exert his great influence on the development of 
Dutch physics: a large part of the Dutch physics of to-day, if 
tracked down to its ultimate source of inspiration, will lead us 
back to the class-room of Van der Waals at Amsferdam. Im 
than this, the distinctive quality of modem Dutch ph^ics-an^ 
it has a very distinctive quality of its own— is precisely the quality 
imparted by the early work of Van der Waals. l 

In due course he became closely associated with the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, acting as General 
18M until 1912, when both his bodily and mental ^ 

to fail. His influence here was enormous ; in the wori^ o 
“new him well. Prof. Kamcrlingh Onnes : “ For twentyfoar 
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he was the soul of the Board. Here as everywhere else he showed 
a never-falling unselfishness and a high conception of duty. We 
owe to him the modem form of the Proceedings and their English 
translation which he directed, both with an incomparable energy 
The great efforts he bestowed on these periodicals have been weli 
rewarded by the effect their stimulating influence had on Dutch 
science.’* 

Van der Waals ^lls us that his choice of a subject for his doctor’s 
dissertation arose out of his interest in a certain quantity which 
appears in Laplace’s theory of capillarity, namely, “ the molecular 
pressure exerted by a liquid bounded by a plane surface on the 
unit of this surface,” or, as we should say to-day, the ‘‘ internal 
pressure ” in a liquid. He explains that as it appeared to him 
impossible to determine this pressure hy direct experiment, he 
tried to deduce it from theoretical considerations, an attempt 
which led to his establishing the connexion between the gaseous 
and liquid states. 

The first problem which confronted him was that of the nature 
of the forces between molecules. Speculation as to the nature of 
the molecules themselves, or rather of the ultimate indivisible units 
of matter, goes back into the mists of antiquity, but speculation as 
to the forces between these units scarcely goes further back than 
Newton. Newton seems to have thought that the expansive 
property of a gas could perhaps be explained in terms of repulsive 
forces between the various molecules, but showed that Boyle’s 
law could only be satisfied if the particles repelled one another 
with a force which varied inversely as the distance. In Proposi- 
tion 23 of the second book of the “ Principia ” he proves that 
“ If a fluid be composed of particles mutually flying each other, 
and the density be as the compression, the centrifugal forces of the 
particles will be reciprocally proportional to the distances of their 
centres.” He adds “ But whether elastic fluids do really consist 
of particles so repelling each other is a physical question. We 
have here demonstrated mathematically the property of fluids 
consisting of particles of this kind, that hence philosophers may 
take occasion to discuss that question.” • 

The birth of the Kinetic Theory of Gases led to an eclipse of 
speculations of this kind, but in any case, as Maxwell pointed out, 
the law of forces varying as the inverse distance is quite an 
impossible one ; under this law the forces from the distant parts 
of a mass would preponderate over those from the contiguous 
parts and the pressure of a gas, for given density and temperature, 
would not be the same as w^e passed from one vessel to another, 
or even as we passed from one payt to another of the same vessel. 
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Thus we have a logical chain of proof that the expansive property 
of gases cannot be attributed to repulsiohs between its^ molecules. 

In discussing the forces between molecules, Van der Waals takes 
his stand on the experimental evidence of the Joule-Thomson 
effect. If we open the tap of a cylinder of compressed gas, 
know that the issuing gas is intensely cold. The usual explanation 
assigns the cooling to the work done by the emergent gas in driving 
back the surrounding air against its own pressure. This, however, 
is not quite the whole story. When Joule and Kelvin replaced 
the top by a porous plug and allowed the gas very slowly to leak 
out into a vacuum, they still found a small cooling — only a fraction 
of a degree for most gases, although rather more for carbon dioxide. 
If the molecules of a gas repelled one another as imagined by 
Newton, each molecule as it passed through the pores of the plug 
would be accelerated by the repulsions of the molecules behind it, 
80 that the emergent gas would have a higher molecular velocity 
than the gas in the cylinder, and so would show a heating. The 
fact that it actually shows cooling disposes of the hypothesis of 
forces of repulsion and indicates the existence of forces of attraction. 
On this evidence. Van der Waals concludes that particles of matter 
“ must always show attraction,” and it is necessary to search for 
the reason why ” particles of matter attracting one another and 
only separated by empty space do not fall together.” This reason, 
he savs, is to be found “ in the motion of the molecules them- 
selves", which must be of such a nature that it opposes a diminution 
of volume, and causes a gas to act as if there were repulsive forces 

between its particles.” , , ■ r 

These are, of course, the ordinary conceptions of the kinetic 
theory of g^- Maxwell and others had already obtained a 
proof, in terms of these conceptions, of the equation 

pv = 


in which V is the volume of a gas at pressure p and absolute tem- 
nerature T and « is a constant for a particular mass of gas 
naif proof is based upon a study of the molecular >n 

a but by the time the final equation is ^hed, practJlV 
all^e of the assumed molecular structure has disaPP®*™' 
that it is immaterial whether the molecules are 
round or square, large or small, although it « 
packed as cl<«ely together as they will go. 

^y an infinitesimal volume * ber of fflok- 

of Jhe gas. The gos-constant . depends on he numbey^ 

cub* present, but is totally a more refiae^ 

molmilc, Van der Waals require* for his purpose^ mo 
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picture of the molecular motion, and so endows his molecules 
with two distinct additional physical properties. In the first place 
he supposes them to be all similar spheres, each of diameter a’ 
so that the total volume 6j occupied by all the N molecules in the 
gas is given by When 6j is not assumed to be infini- 

tesimal in comparison with v, it is found that the former equation 
(1) must be replaced by ^ 

p(v - 46i) = (2) 

so that the volume corresponding to a given temperature and 
pressi^ is now greater by 46j than that given by the former 
equation. 

The numerical multiplier 4 occurs as a consequence of Van der 
Waals having assumed his molecules to be spherical; had he 
assumed some other shape, a different multiplier would have 
appeared in his equation. 

Next, in accordance with his principle that “matter must 
always show attraction,” he assumes every molecule to exert an 
attractive force on every other molecule within a certain range. 
The forces on a molecule in the interior of the gas act indiscrimin- 
ately in all directions, so that their resultant is negligible, but the 
forces on a molecule in the surface all have a component directed 
towards the interior. Thus the outermost layer of gas is attracted 
to the main mass with a force which must, of course, vary as the 
square of the density, or, what is the same thing, inversely as the 
square of the volume. When allowance is made for this force, 
the equation becomes 

{p + ^){V - 4b,) ^ xT .... (3) 

an equation which is known all the world over as “ Van der WaaLs’s 
equation.” 

The replacement of v by v — 46j, leading to equation (2), resulted 
merely in a gas at a given temperature and pressure occup3dng a 
volume greater by 46^ than that predicted by the simple equa- 
tion (1). But the replacement of p by p -}- results in a much 
more fundamental change; when we attempt to calculate frqm 
equation (3) the volume corresponding to a given temperature 
and pressure, we find ourselves confronted by a cubic equation. 
Since a cubic equation may have either one or three real roots, 
it appears that a mass of matter at given temperature and pressure 
may exist in either one or three possible states. In the former 
case, the possible state is the gaseous one ; when three states are 
possible, the state of highest volume is found to be the gaseous 
state, the state of intermediate volume is readily seen to be 

5u* 
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mechanically unstable, and so cannot be observed experimentally^ 
whilst the state of least volume is identified by Van der Waals 
with the liquid state. We need not pause to recapitulate the 
justification for this identification : it will suffice to say that it 
has never been challenged. 

Van der Waals explains that his equation “ cannot be pushed 
to the extreme limit of condensation of matter.” For instance, 
corresponding to volumes v less than 46^, which are of course 
perfectly possible physically, the equation predicts that either 
p or T must be negative. At very low temperatures, the equation 
predicts that p must be negative even at volumes greater than 4ij. 
Indeed, it is easy to see, from the way in which it is derived, that 
the equation can only be strictly true for gaseous states in which 
the departure of the gas from the ” ideal ” condition of infinite 
rarity is slight. In other words, the replacement of v by t; - 46^, 
and of p by p -f- a/v^, is only strictly accurate when the effect of 
each of these replacements is small. This consideration at once 
disposes of all hope of the equation giving an exact picture of the 
behaviour of a substance in the liquid state — indeed, for practically 
all liquids v — 46^ is negative, and the equation if strictly interpreted 
leads to an absurdity right away. 

Thus although the equation is based on sound physical concep- 
tions, it is mathematically incomplete, and there is a certain element 
of luck in its predicting the liquid state at all. Nevertheless, as 
the luck has been found to hold as regards qualitative predictions 
in the liquid state, there is at least a reasonable hope that it may 
to some extent hold as regards quantitative predictions as well. 

Van der Waals seems to have realised quite clearly these 
limitations to the permissible use of his equation. Consequently it 
was only ‘‘ with apprehension ” that he strained his equation by 
attempting to calculate the values of the critical constants of carbon 
dioxide from the values of a and yielded by a study of the 
departures of the behaviour of carbon dioxide from Boyle’s law 
in states not far removed from the “ ideal ” state. That the 
attempt was remarkably successful is a matter of past history, 
instead of recapitulating past history hero, let us rather re-examine 
the problem in the light of more modem experimental knowl^ge. 

It is obvious on general grounds that as a gas passes rom a 
state of rarity to one of high compression the product pv uiiu 
increase, on the whole, above the value predicted for it y 
simple law of Boyle. To take only one, and that the most o vio , 
illustration, a gas heated to above its critical ^ 

support an infinite pr^ure without its volume ^ 

so that the product pv becomes infinite at very ig P 
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in place of remaining finite as predicted by Boyle’s law. The 
equation of Van der Waals predicts that pv will increase in this 
way and, if strained in the way already explained, it further predicts 
the precise increase to be expected in pv over that predicted by 
Boyle’s law. 

At the critical point in particular, Van der Waals’s equation 
predicts that pv will be times as great as the value given by 
the simple law of Boyle. This factor of increase is the same for 
all gases : it might at first have been thought that the factor 
would vary from one gas to another, depending on the values of 
a and but the critical point also varies from one gas to another, 
and the two variations just cut one another out — indeed, a moment’s 
reflection shows that they necessarily must, for the predicted ratio 
of increase, 2-67, being a puhe number cannot depend on 6j, which 
is a volume, or on a, which is of the physical dimensions of a 
pressure multiplied by the square of a volume. 

Van der Waals had noticed that the ratio of increase for carbon 
dioxide was substantially greater than his predicted value 2-67, 
and the same proves to be true for all gases. The following table 
gives some trustworthy values for this ratio : 


Gaa. 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Argon 

Xenon 

Carbon dloiude 
Methane 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Benzene 

Stannic chloride 

Bromobenzene 

Chlorobenzene 


Ratio of 

increase. Authority. 

Kamerlingh Ormes, Dorsman, 
and HoLst. 

3’605 Patterson, Cripps, and 

WTiytlaw-Gray, 

3-61 Bcrthelot, S. Young. 

3-67 Berthelot. 

3-68 S. Young. 


3‘419] 
3-421 V 
3-424] 


3-7o 

3-78 

3-81 


Prof. Young some years ago expressed the conviction that the 
ratio w'ould prove to be about 3*7 for all substances that attained 
the critical point without chemical change, and this prediction 
appears to be fairly well fulfilled. But the prediction is far removed 
from that of Vain der Waals’s equation — for not a single gas is the 
ratio in the neighbourhood of 2-67. 

The fault does not lie so much with Van der Waals’s equation 
as with the illegitimate use which has been made of it. When 
Van der Waals wrote afv^ for the cohesive force between the main 
gas and its outermost layer, he assumed the density in this outer- 
most layer to be the same as in the main gas, an assumption which 
obviously fails when the cohesive force is comparable with the 
whole pressure of the eas, as it is by the time the critical point 
^ ' 5u*2 
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is reached. It is, however, easy to allow mathematically for 
effect of this diminished density on ite efficacy, of the cohesiv 
force. We find that instead of replacing p in Boyle’s laiv 
p -{- a/v® (the procedure of Van der Waals), we must replace it by 

and so obtain the “ equation of state in the form 

a ■ 

as suggested by Dieterici in 1898. 

This equation, as can easily be shown, coincides precisely with 
that of Van der Waals throughout the range of small compression 
but as we reach substantial compressions the equations diverge 
so that finally, at the critical point, Dietcrici’s equation predicts 
for the ratio of increase of pv the value Je® or 3-695, a value which 
agrees extraordinarily well with what is observed. To make the 
matter quite clear, let me repeat that Dieterici ’a equation is based 
on precisely the same physical conceptions as that of Van der 
Waals, but is a mathematically more pei-fect expression of these 
conceptions— it is Van der Waals 's equation generalised mathe- 
matically 80 as to apply to regions of substantial compression. 

It shoiild be added that although Dieterici’s equation is strikingly 
successful in predicting the ratio of increase of pv at the critical 
point, it is somewhat less successful in predicting the actual valnes 
of the critical pressure, volume, and temperature separately. The 
following table of observed critical volumes will exemplify this ; 


Gaa. 

Critical volume 

tv/4i, 

Hydrogen 

000269 

2-80 

Air 

0-00392 

1-89 

Carbon dioxide 

0-00424 

1-80 

Argon 

000328 

I-4I 


Dieterici ’s equation predicts that the quantity 15^/46 j, tabulated 
in the last column, should be equal to 2 for all gases; on the other 
hand, Van der Waals 's equation requires that the quantity should 
have the uniform value 3 for all gases, a prediction which is still 
further from the truth. 

The discovery of his equation of state ojX‘ned ofic great chapter 
in the scientific life of Van der Waals ; a second w'as opened seven 
years later with the discovery of the “ law of corresponding states, 
The equation of state of Van der Waals, as we have seen, invoha 
two constant quantities, namely b^, which depends on the size 
of the molecules, and o, which depends on the intensity o t eu 
cohesive forces, in addition to the gas-constant «, ^ 
depends merely on their number. The significance of sue 
equation is best exhibited by drawing the isothermal curves w 
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it predicts on a diagram on which p and v the pressure and volume 
are taken as rectangular axes. Such a drawing is shown in Fig 1 
A drawing of this kind is made by computations from the equation 
which It represents, and we cannot compute values from Van der 
Waals’s equation until we know the values of a and b for the 
particular gas concerned. But if we draw a whole teries of 
diagrams of this kind corresponding to different values of a and b 
we shall find that they are all precisely similar except for differences 


in horizontal and vertical scales. This is not a consequence of 
any special m^^tic quality inherent in Van der Waals's equation ; 
it is a necessary property of any equation whatever, which, like 
Van der Waals’s equation, contains two and only two independent 
Constanta in addition to the gas-constant a — ^for instance, it is equally 
true of Dieterici’s equation. 

Thus the consequence of Van dcr Waals having endowed his 
molecules with two, and only tw^o, distinct physical properties 
(apart from their mass), represented by his constants a and ftj, 
is that the isothermals for all gases are the same except only for 
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differences in horizontal and vertical scale. And even this difcKnoe 
disappears if we draw our diagram, not in terms of the absolute 
units of a cubic centimetre of volume, a dyne of pressure, and 
degree of temperature, but in terms of the special units" of the 
critical volume, critical temperature, and critical temperature of 
the particular gas under consideration. When these latter units 
are used, the isothermals are the same for all gases. This is ‘ 
effect the “ law of corresponding states,” although it is usual) 
expressed in a different form. It is not a chemical or a physic^ 
law, but a mathematical law, or rather it expresses a mathematical 
consequence of the assumption that the gas-molecules of different 
gases differ apart from their mass in only two respects, namelv 
their size and their cohesive powers. 

Thus the extent to which the law of corresponding states is true 
provides a test of the degree of tnith of Van der Waals's funda- 
mental assumption that molecules differ in only these two respects 
from one another. Every chemist and every phj^icist knows that 
the law of corresponding states is somewhere near to being true 
but everyone who has worked specially at the subject knows 
further that it is not very near. We have had evidence already 
this evening of its imperfections. If the law had been strictly 
true, the value of 1^/46^ tabulated in the last column of Table 11 
would be precisely the same for all gases : in actual fact this value 
is just about twice as great for hydrogen as for argon. Thus the 
molecules of hydrogen and argon are not built on the same model 
except for differences in mass, size, and cohesive power. We 
know enough about the molecules of hydrogen and of argon to 
have made this statement on quite other grounds than the failure 
of the law of correspemding states : we knoyv that the molecules 
differ in at least one further respect — they differ in* atomicity and 
so, presumably, in shape. 

We have seen that if a molecule could be specified by two con- 
stants in addition to its mass, the equation of state would contain 
two constants in addition to the gas -constant and the law of cone- 
spending states would be strictly true. The imperfection of the 
two-constant specification Is not only shown direct l;Jr by the partial 
failure of the law of corresponding states, but is further shown 
indirectly by the number of ihrt'e-, four-, and even five-constant 
formulae whic?h have been introduced in the search for accurate 
equations of state. We shall return to some of these in a momen , 
for the present let us leave this aspect of the problem with t e 
remark that in Van der Waals's original equation the two 
had quite definite physical meanings, and wore surest 7 
definib' physical properties of the molecule; the same is no ni , 
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so far as I am aware, of any of the more complex equations of 
state which bav^ been suggested. For this reason Van der Waals’s 
equation must be regarded as possessing a permanency such as 
cannot be achieved by any of the more elaborate equations of state 
at present in existence. 

Let us now try to probe a bit more deeply into the physical 
meaning of the size ” and “ cohesive force ” of gases. Van der 
Waals supposes that the, cohesive force is necessarily positive : 
“ particles of matter must always show attraction.” If so where 
does this universal cohesive force originate ? It cannot originate 
in gravitational attraction ; a simple calculation shows that this 
is far too small to enter into the question at all. If particles of 
matter always show attraction, it is clearly to the electrical structure 
of matter that we must look for an explanation of this attraction. 
Now a molecule of gas is an electrically neutral structure : the 
aggregate of its positive charges is exactly equal to that of its 
negative charges. If two molecules had each of them an excess 
of negative charge, they would of course repel one another; if 
each had an excess of positive charge, they would still repel; if 
they are each electrically neutral, the resultant force is, at any 
rate at the first glance, as likely to be positive as negative. There 
is so far no indication of the supposed necessity for all particles 
to attract. 

The arrangement of the electric charges in all molecules is of a 
somewhat special type, for a molecule is made up of atoms, and 
in every atom, so far as we know, the positive charges are crowded 
together at the centre w^hilst the negative charges circulate in the 
outer regions. Is the preponderant attraction in some way a 
consequence of this special type of arrangement ? No, for a quite 
general mathematical theorem, generally known as Gauss’s 
Theorem, shows that the average force emanating from a whole 
molecule, or other electrically neutral structure, is zero. The 
average is best taken by averaging the radial force over any sphere 
we please which completely encloses the molecule, but it is equally 
permissible to average the normal force over any other surface 
provided 0015?” that it completely encloses the molecule. In what- 
ever way the average is taken, the theorem makes it clear that 
there can be no preponderance of attraction over repulsion. Thus 
when two molecules are placed in juxtaposition, their orientation 
being selected at random, they are just as likely to repel as to 
attract. The ailment, as we have so far sketched it out, is, 
it is true, concerned only with electrostatic forces, but it is readily 
seen that the. electromagnetic forces also are as likely to be repulsive 
as attractive. 
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To get the true explanation of the preponderancse of attractive 
forces, we have to descend into the depths of statistical mechanicg 
An exact solution to the problem of molecular motione shows 
that there will, in actual fact, be a real preponderance of attractive 
forces. The reason, which is found to depend only on general 
mechanical principles, is briefly (and somewhat incompletely) ^ 
follows. Imagine that in a certain brief interval, one thousand 
molecules flying about through the gas, pws so near to one thousand 
other molecules that the forces between them become appreciable^ 
in the terminology of the Kinetic Theory of Gases, a thousand 
“ encounters ” take place. At the beginning of each encounter 
the orientation may be supposed arranged at random, so that 
the intermolecular forces are as likely to be repulsive as attractive 
Thus we may suppose that in five hundred encounters, the force 
is initially repulsive whilst in the other five hundred it is initially 
attractive. But the difference between the two types of encounter 
is not limited to a mere difference of sign . In a repulsive encounter 
the molecules speedily drive one another away; the repulsive 
forces lessen the duration of the encounter. In an attractive 
encounter the reverse is the case, so that on the average an attractive 
encounter lasts longer than a repulsive one. Hence at any given 
instant of time there be more attractive encounters than 
repulsive encounters in being — the birth-rate '' of the two tj^s 
of encounters Is the same, but the “expectation of life” for the 
attractive encounter Is much the greater. Thus at any given 
instant of time the force exerted by a gas on its outermost layer 
is one of attraction, as supposed by Van der Waals; but this 
attraction is, so to speak, much more of an abstruse mathematical 
theorem, and much less of an inherent property of matter, than 
Van der Waals imagined. 

In a gas the duration of an encounter is at best very brief, and 
the net attractive force resulting from inequalities in the durations 
of these encounters cannot be very great. In liquids, on the 
other hand, encounters are far more frequent and also more lasting; 
the repulsive encounters are so soon over that they may perhaps 
almost be neglected. Thus the net attraction Is of an altogether 
higher onler of magnitude than in a gas. The effect, which results 
only in a slight correction to the gas-pressure in a gas, gives rise 
to the phenoimma of surface tension and capillarity in a liquid. 
Finally, in a solid, each atom is in a permanent attractive en- 
counter “ with ite neighbour, and we have the still more powerful 
forces of cohesion. 

As, increasing the temperature, we pass in succession throug 
the solid, liquid, and gaseous states, we find the duration o 
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encounters ever lessening, until finally, at infinite temperature 
the duration, of an encounter is zero. It is true that the number 
of encounters per unit time is infinite, but the difference between 
the duration of an attractive and a repulsive encounter may now 
legitimately be neglected, and we find that the resultant force of 
attraction vanishes altogether at infinite temperatures. 

Thus, to fit in with our present view of its meaning, Van der 
Waals’s a ought to be function of the temperature.' We can 
go further and say, as the result of a brief calculation, that at 
high temperatures it ought to vary approximately as the inverse 
of the absolute temperature T. The range of temperature over 
which Van der Waals compared his equation with observation was 
BO limited that he was not led to suspect any variation of a with 
temperature : moreover, such variation w^ould have been entirely 

inconsistent with his preconceived view as to the origin of a 

namely, the attractive force permanently inherent in every molecule 
for every other molecule. But as soon as Clausius and Sarrau 
attempted to fit Van der Waals's equation to the extended observ- 
ations of Amagat on carbon dioxide, the dependence of a on the 
temperature became manifest, and Clausius was led to suggest the 
equation 

which, except for the replacement of r by r -f c in the denominator 
in the first term, is identical with Van der Waals’s equation in 
which a is made to vary inversely as the absolute temperature. 
Although this equation is successful with the isothermals of carbon 
dioxide, and partly also with those of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
ethylene, it is far less successful in its application to certain other 
gases. Thus the equation does not express final truth any more 
than the earlier equation of Van der Waals. 

I ought, perhaps, to add that when Clausius tried still further 
to improve the equation of state, he found it necessary to replace 
a, not by^a'/?", as in the above equation, but by a" jT** — af”T. 
This quantity does not even approximately vary inversely as the 
temperature — indeed at high temperatures it increases directly as 
the temperature and]^is negative. Nevertheless, I think our explan- 
ation of the physical significance of a can stand ; • it seems likely 
that in the expression I have just written down the term a" jT^ 
represents the a of Van der Waals, whilst the rebellious term 
is not cohesive at all but represents part of his 4b^. 

To see how. this can be, let us replace the of Van der Waals 
h V, where 6 and h’ are any small quantities, limited only 
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by the condition that their sum shall be equal to 46i. The original 
equation of Van der Waals can now be written in the form 




6 _ 6 ') = «T. 


If, as we are entitled to do, we neglect products of the smaB 
quantity b’ by the other small quantities a and b, this equation 
transforms by simple algebra into 




The interpretation of Clausius’s term-*'"!’ is now clear ; a'" h 
the same as baT, and the term in o'" merely represents taking a 
bit off the 4*1 correction and adding it to the a correction. TBm 
the o'" of Clausius does not originate out of the cohesive forces 
at all, but out of the finite size of the molecules, as is indeed sng. 
gested o priori by the algebraic sign which it is found necessary 

to attach to it. , i i r 

The true cohesive force represented by the term a jT m the 
simpler of the two equations of Clausius, and by the term a"jJ' 
in his more complex equation, stUl falls off at some invent pow 
of the temperatures. At very high temperatures, the cohesiie 
force disapirears altogether, the reason being, as we have already 
seen that in each molecular encounter the force ls just as likely 
to b^ repulsive as attractive. At very low temperatures, on thr 
other hand, the cohesive force increases almost beyond inoasim, 
the reason being that molecular encounters of repulsive type m 
exceedingly transitory, whilst those of attractive type last veq 
long by comiiarison. At low temperatures and low volumes, tit 
term o/u* may easily become very large in eomparuson withr 
t-he liquid state. If wo neglect p entirely. Van dcr Waals s equal, c. 

an equation which gives a qualitative 

expansion of a liquid. The actual value predicted for the erf 

of expansion is, of course, not accurate : 3,1 

Van dcr Waals’s equation by using it m these region ^ 

Sion to the heat-motions of the ^lam^te 

factor mT, and there is no reason to doubt that m 

i« the true ceuae. , \ originate » 

Ven der Waela rappoeed his second constant Oj ^ 
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the finite size of the molecules. That this is suhstantially the true 
explanation, cannot be doubted; we can determine the size of 
gaseous molecules m a variety of ways, and they all, including the 
determmation from the observed value of b^, lead to the same result 
For instance, the size of a hydrogen molecule, assumed for simplicity 
to be spherical, can be determined independently from the three 
phenomena of viscosity, conduction of heat, and diffusion— the 
radius of the supposed .sphere comes out, by each of the three 
methods, to be 0-68 X IQ-® cm. The value calculated from the 
observed value of is 0-64 x lO'® cm. It is inevitable that this 
latter value should differ somewhat from that deduced from the 
three other methods, for the assumption that the hydrogen molecule 
may he treated as spherical is bound to introduce some error. But 
the agreement is sufficiently close to show that the quantity measured 
by is in effect the size of the molecule, and if we take the mean 
of the two quantities just mentioned, namely 0-66 x 10"® to repre- 
sent the radius of the hydrogen molecule, we find that the size 
of the hydrogen atom must be that of a sphere of radius 1/V2 
times this, or 0-53 x 10'® cm. But what precisely is the “ size ” 
which is found in this way ? 

When we speak of the size of, say, a billiard-ball, we speak of a 
volume which is clearly marked out in space, and which, moreover, 
cannot be changed to any great extent by any agencies which are 
likely to be applied to it. But when we speak of the size of a 
hydrogen atom there is no such definiteness of meaning. A normal 
hydrogen atom consists of two electric charges each of infinitesimal 
size at a distance apart equal to 0-53 X 10"® cm. These two 
charges can scarcely be said to occupy a volume at all ; they rather 
occupy a finite piece of a line, or perhaps, if we take into account 
that one is describing an orbit about the other, a flat disk. Yet a 
study of hydrogen in the solid state shovs that each atom occupies 
a volume somewhat larger than that of a sphere of raius 
0-53 X 10"® cm., and the value just calculated for the observed 
size of the hydrogen atom in a gas shows that each atom of hydrogen 
reserves for itself a volume just about equal to that of a sphere of 
radius 0-53 "x 10"® cm. In each case, the space is as definitely 
reserved against the encroachment of other atoms or molecules 
as though it were occupied by matter of almost infinite hardness, 
although, as is shown by experiments on the scattering of a- and 
P-particles, free electrons can pass clear through this space as 
though it were entirely free from matter. 

The extreme ” hardness ” of the atom or molecule — ^in spite of 
its wholly invertebrate structure — ^receives a ready explanation 
from the quantum theory. We 'know from the researches of Bohr 
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that an infinite number of orbits are theoretically possible for the 
electron of the hydrogen atom, but that, except in. the intense 
bombardment of the electric arc or in the high temperatures of 
stellar atmospheres, all atoms are in actual fact in the state in 
which the electrons describe the orbits of the smallest radius per 
missible, or, to put it still more shortly, all atoms are in the state 
of minimum energy. Thus no conceivable force can cause the 
hydrogen atom, or any other atom, to shrink to dimensions below 
those of its normal state. When a body yields readily to the 
application of force we describe it as “ soft ” ; when even a con- 
siderable force results only in a slight yielding we call it “ hard ” • 
when a body exhibits a total inability to yield at all we can only 
describe it as “ infinitely hard,'" Clearly the atom must be put in 
the last of these three categories, so that the quantum theorv 
takes us back to the infinitely hard atonjs of Democritus and 
Lucretius. 

On the purely ex jx^ri mental side this infinite hardness is put in 
evidence by the beautiful experiments of Franck and Hertz 
Electnms having velocities up to about 1*3 X 10* cm. a second are 
projected so as to collide with atoms of mercury vapour and are 
found to rebound with precisely their initial velocities, just as 
though the mercury atoms were billiard balls of infinite hardness. 
It is true that as soon as the velocity of impact exceeds the velocity 
just mentioned, the incident electrons are found to lose energy on 
impact; this, as is readily shown from a study of the radiation 
which is now emitted, does not arise from any imperfection in the 
hardness of the mercury atoms, but merely from the fact that 
electrons incident with this velocity yield it up in taking the first 
step towards bn*aking up the atom of mercury ; to be more precise, 
they push the outermost electrons into orbits of higher total 
energy, and so of greater radius, than those that they occupy 
when the atom is in its norma! state. Thus there is experimental 
as well as theoretical justification for describing an atom as infinitely 
hard. 

The determination of the shape to be assigned to these infinitely 
hard Atoms is a more difficult, and a far more speculative, matter, 
Apart from considerations of the quantum theory, the hydrogen 
atom consists merely of two infinitesimal point-charges. The 
quantum theory justifies us in replacing these, at least in so far 
as the “ normal ” state of the hydrogen atom is concerned, by an 
incompressible line of length 0*53 X 10^ cm., having the two 
point-charges at its ends. And, as this line is in rapid rotation 
about one of its two ends, it is only a slight step onwards to regard 
the normal hydrogen atom as an incompressible disk of radius 
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0-53 X 10-8 cm. If we further suppose that this disk the orbit 
of the negative electron,’ is continually changing its orientation in 
space, we speedily step to the conception of the hydrogen atom 
reservmg for iteelf or perhaps clearing for itself, a .spherical volume 
having precisely the required radius of 0-53 x 10-® cm I do not 
think that there is any very direct evidence for the view that the 
disk-shaped atom clears a spherical space for itself by continual 
changes of ite plane in space, but the view provides us at least with 
a simple and perfectly possible picture of the mechanism by which 
a disk of radius 0-53 x lO'S cm. can keep for itself a sphere of the 
same radius. 

The (question is one of more than incidental importance. Some 
physicists are apt to think that a congeries of Bohr atoms, with 
their apparently soft, flabby texture, cannot give us the hardness 
and precision of structure observed in, say, a metal crystal. But 
this point of view disregards the hardness and precision introduced 
into the atom by the intangible fetters of the quantum theory. 
The nature of these fetters we do not in the least understand, 
but we now recognise that they hind the electrons in an atom 
down to definite orbits with so much definiteness and precision 
that no force in creation can cause, say, the electron of the hydrogen 
atom to describe an orbit of radius less than 0-53 x 10"® cm. 

It is only because of these unrelenting fetters and because* of the 

infinite hardness ” with which these fetters endow it, that the 
atom has a permanent existence. If the atom were not infinitely 
hard, the continual hammering of successive molecular encounters 
would cause the atom to shrink hit by bit into configurations of 
ever lower and lower energy, until finally the whole structure 
would dissolve into radiation through the positive and negative 
charges rushing together and annihilating one another. Nothing 
but the 6i of Van der Waals stands between us and rapid anniliil- 
ation, just as nothing but his a stands between us and immediate 
disintegration : it is then fortunate that the existence both of 
a and of can be established on firm theoretical grounds. 

Time does not permit me to discuss the later work of Van der 
Waals, sucK as, for instance, his work in connexion with the Phase 
rule. Even as regards his earlier work, I have elected to fill up 
my allotted hour in testing the foundations of the structure rather 
than in exploring the superstructure. My choice Jias been dictated 
by the feeling that now above all is the time when the foundations 
of all physical and chemical theory need to be examined in the 
light of our recently acquired knowledge of the ultimate structure 
and mechanism of matter. The importance of adding further to 
the structure is as nothing compared with the importance of making 
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sure that the whole structure is not built on sand. If I have 
helped you realise that the great work of ' Van der Wwls can still 
be regarded as based on sure foundations, I have, perhaps, done the 
best service which was within my power to the memory of a great 
man of science. 


NOTES. 


An Improved Filter-pump. By Kenneth Claude Bevereux 
Hickman. 


The degree of vacuum created by an ordinary venturi water pump 
may be considered to depend on the following factors : 



Fio. l. 


(1) The velocity of the water at the jets. 

(2) The relative size of the injector and receiver 
jets, and the amount of expansion in the base of 
the latter. 

(3) The degree of turbulence between the air 
and water. 

(4) The retarding effect of the walls of the pump. 

In the present design, factor (4) is removed and 
(2) accurately controlled. The ratio between the 
capacities of the jets (a:) and (y), Fig. 2, showing 
diagram mat ically the ordinary filter-pump, is as 
Djf“ — requiring great accuracy in manufac- 
ture. Care is especially necessary because the jet 
area given to the water must be greater than that 
allowed for the less viscous air, this small quantity 
Ijeing determined by the difference of two square 
numbers. 


In the filter-pump shown in Fig. 1, the air is sucked from a 
central jet (a) the area of which can be determined by inspection 
or measurement. The water jet is formed by an annulus existing 
between the constricted walls of the pump and the centra,! air-jet 
Providing that the annulus is larger than a certain minimum, it 
is -unimportant how much water is passed, the vacuum efficiency of 
the pump, with regard both to the suction and to the volume dea t 
with, remaining the same. Errors in construction can only cause 
slight extravagance in the water used. The design ensu^ a 
maximum turbulence between the air and water, wtisfying acor 
(3) above, and the air being in contact with moving water ony, 
factor (4) is abolished. 
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The pump may be made to deal with small volumes of air giving 
good vacuum, off low water pressures; or a large capacity and 
medium or vacuum may be obtained with heavy pressures. 
In the first case, jet (a) should be 1 mm. in external diameter, and 
the pump constriction at the annulus 3 mm. in internal diameter. In 

the second instance, (a) may be mm. and the annulus 3^ 4 mm. 

Other variations will suggest themselves for specific purposes! 
The pump is especially useful where it is desired to suck water 
instead of air; a very wide central jet is employed. 

According to a modification, a second jet can be arranged to carry 
water into the centre of (a) so that double pumping effect is produced. 

The device has been tested repeatedly and found to give rapid 
and complete evacuation. — Imperial College oe Science and 
Technology, Sooth Kensington. [Received, November Zrd, 
1923.] 


A Laboratory Water Motor. By Kenneth Claude Bevereux 
Hickman. 

Small water motors are unsatisfactory because of their excessive 
speed and tendency to leak. The accompanying sketch shows a 
simple slow-speed motor affording a good 
turning moment. 

A cylindrical vessel. A, is fitted with a 
wide overflow tube, BB\ and a jet, C. A 
central tube, X>, acts as a bearing for a 
spindle, H, carrying a large vane, E, recessed 
at to clear the jet C. When working, 
water accumulating in ^ is rotated slow'ly 
by that issuing from the jet at high velocity, 
and the vane moves with the w^atcr. The 
system acts as an automatically variable 
gear, centrifugal force maintaining within A 
a small quantity of water at greater velocity 
or a larger amount at a lower speed, at wiU. 

When it is desired to remove the propeller, 

K, from any Vessel, the spindle carrying the 
vane is lifted without disturbing the body 
of the motor. 

It will be seen that, according to this 
design, the jet rotates a body of water, the water in turn moving 
the vane. The jet does not play on the vane. — Imperial College 
OF SCIBNCK AND TECHNOLOGY, SODTH KENSINGTON. [Received, 

October 31«<, .1923.] 
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.1 TUrmo^M Refrigeralor. By Kenneth Claude Deverbux 
Hickman. • • 


The mercury- and gas-operated thermostat, whilst satisfactory 
for ordinary use, becomes unmanageable at temperature 

and valueless if it is required to keep the bath colder than the 


^^he following simple piece of apparatus has been used to main- 
tain a bath at 15° (±0-05°) in summer and wmter with only a 

minor adjustment for ths 



alternate seasons. By a 
modification, which, how. 
ever, slightly impairs the 
sensitivity, variations 
due to the passage from 
summer to winter are 
automatically compens- 
ated. 

The apparatus consists 
essentially of a toluene- 
mercury expansion bulb, 
A, working in con- 
junction with a head, Z), 
a water-bath, H, and a 
coil of metal pipe, A’, 
immersed in the thermo- 
stat. When working with 
the room temperature 
lower than the thermo- 
stat, the water in H being 
heated by a burner, a 
slow stream of tap water 
enters the head D at F, 


Kio. 2, and normally passes 

away by E, E" into //, which then overflows via M and L into the 
coil A’, warming the latter. mercurv rises 

When the bath reaches the required temperat 
in E, and the water takes the alternative path, > 
conveys heat from II through K to „ of the tubes 

In summer, H w fmeked with ice and P” 1,0 traced 

G", E", is altered to O', The path of th womes too 

by reference to the figure. When t^tat b«om 
hot, ice. water overtows through L 3/ ^„toring at f 

A modified head is shown in Fig. 
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has a choice of three paths via X, Y, or Z, X bonveys water to 
a heated batlj, Y to the sink, and Z to an ice-bath, the delivery 
pipes terminating in ascending order as shown. The water then 
passes from the hot or cold reservoir into the thermostat coil in 
the manner previously described.— Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington. [Beceived, October Zlst 
1923.] 


Sulphur Dioxidt as an Oxidising Agent. By William Wardlaw 
and Norman Darby Sylvester. 

Comparison of the results of a recent investigation (this vol., 
p. 969) ^vith those obtained in researches on the constitution of 
sulphur dioxide solutions has led to a new conception of the oxid- 
ation process. 

According to Schaefer (Z. anorg. Chem., 1918, 104, 212), only 
a fraction of the sulphur dioxide dissolved in water is transformed 
into the true acid ; even in 0’002 A -solution sulphur dioxide hydrate, 
SO 2 . - • OH 2 , can still be optically detected. Sulphur ^oxide 
dissolves without change of constitution in sulphuric acid of concen- 
tration exceeding 1(^N ; in 4A"-acid, it is present principally as the 
hydrate, whilst in concentration above 4A^, gradual dehydration 
takes place with formation of sulphur dioxide molecules in in- 
creasing numbers. Large quantities of sulphur dioxide hydrate 
are present in the low concentrations of sulphuric acid. 

The facts that sulphur dioxide is a more active oxidising agent 
in the higher concentrations of sulphuric acid (Wardlaw and 
Sylvester, loc. cit.), which contain increasing quantities of non- 
ionised constituents, and that its action is relatively slow lead to 
the conclusion that possibly the action is not ionic but molecular. 
The difficulty with which sulphur dioxide reacts at the ordinary 
temperature shows that in the gaseous state it is not a strong 
reducing agent. Consideration of its typical reducing actions 
leaves little doubt that it functions best as a reducing agent in 
aqueous solution wffiere there is a maximum possibility of ionisation. 
There are many reactions which reveal gaseous sulphur dioxide as 
an oxidising agent at comparatively low temperatures. The 
oxidation of tervalent molybdenum sulphate in lOA- and 15A^- 
sulph uric ’acid was found to proceed beyond the quadrivalent stage 
(Wardlaw and Sylvester, loc. cit.). In those experiments sulphur 
dioxide was present as the dissolved gas (compare Schaefer, loc. 
cit.) and must have reacted as such. However, in lower acid 
concentration, where both the hydrate SOg - • • OHg and the non- 
ionised acid fijSOa were present^ oxidation still took place, and 
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therefore it seems probable that in addition to molecular 8ulpl^^^. 
dioxide the other non-ionised constituents may function as oxidising 


agents. 1. -j 

The formation of a hydrate of sulphur dioxide, if we accept the 
formula suggested by Rankine and Smith (Proc. Physical 5oc., 
1922, 35, 33) will occur as follows : 




S< 


OH 

O-OH 


The peroxide group thus produced will, in contact with a suitable 
reducing agent, give rise to an oxidising reaction. Otherwise it 
will assume the more stable configurations 

00 . O I 

I S H, OSO H. 

i 0 ; * H 


A reaction in which sulphur 
can be represented thus : 


(1) 

S<94-2H S< 


OH 

OH 


dioxide functions as an oxidising agent 


( 2 ) 


O/^OH , (yu 


S<gS + H,0, 


The initial reduction product of the sulphur dioxide and its hydrate 
is probably the hypothetical sulphoxylic acid, which by further 
reactions can give rise to hyposulphurous or the thionic acida. 
When sulphur is precipitated as the result of an oxidation by 
sulphur dioxide, it may be considered as the end product of a 
series of unstable intermediate substances.— The University, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. [Received, July 1923.] 


The Reaction between p^Dibromobenzene and ^fayneslum, By 

Herbert Sheppard Pink. 

As Grignard reagents of the type C.H,(MgX), could probably 
be utilLd for the producUon of many mterestmg corapoun , 
including bridged-ring aromatic hydrocarbo.^ the actm of 
magnesium on p-dibromote^ene ^ been studi^. 

When a solution of p-dibromobenzene (1 “oU m an y 

.,h„ U l,»Ud .i.h (2 ‘ -S 

:sw.h. L»o. b, b^gbi i«. * «■ 

m.. the .» out .1 “S "*1“- 

was developed and a viscous, brown od soon comm 
ate which gradually covered the Vigorous 

after about one-third of the magaesium had disappeared. 
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agitation then caueed the reaction to recommence, but even after 
prolonged shaking more than one-half of the original quantity of 
magnesium waa unchanged. From the product, after treatment 
with ice and dilute wid, bromobenzene, p-bromophenol, p-dibromo- 
benzene, and pp'-dibromodiphenyl were isolated ; thus there was 
no evidence of the formation of a Grignard reagent of the desired 
type. 

In a similar experiment, carried on for a longer time and with 
mechanical stirring throughout, very little more than one-half of 
the magnesium passed into solution and the brown oil was pro- 
duced as before; the product after treatment with water gave 
traces of benzene (indicating the formation of a di-Grignard com- 
pound), p-dibromobenzene, and p-bromophenol, but consisted 
almost entirely of bromobenzene and pp'-dibromodiphenyl. The 
viscous, brown oil is insoluble in ether, but as soon as the ethereal 
layer is decanted and the oil washed with ether, it becomes very 
viscous and begins to solidify at the surface. When heated on 
the water-bath, it gives a considerable quantity of ether and the 
colourless solid residue, decomposed with ice and dilute acid, 
yields a very little benzene together with bromobenzene, pp'-di- 
bromodiphenyl, and a large proportion of magnesium bromide. 

It appears, therefore, that the oil consists principally of mag- 
nesium bromide — formed by the action of magnesium p-bromo- 
phenyl bromide on p-dibromobenzene — the Grignard compound 
CgH^Br’MgBr (combined with ether), and pp'-dibromodiphenyl. 

Attempts to prepare the di-Grignard compound by carrying out 
the reaction at — 10° with vigorous stirring w^’cre also unsuccessful, 
although a larger proportion of magnesium passed into solution 
and there was no separation of the oil described above; after 
treatment of the product with ice and dilute acid, bromobenzene 
and a trace of p-bromophenol together wdth a very little benzene 
were obtained, but the product was practically free from p-dibromo- 
benzene and pp'-dibromodiphenyl. 

In boiling ethereal solution the results were substantially the 
same as those obtained at room temperature; the brown oil was 
again producM and after treatment with water only traces of 
benzene were obtained. The principal organic product w^as 
pp ''dibromodiphenyl . 

From these results it may be concluded that at low temperature 
the formation of magnesium p-bromophenyl bromide is practically 
quantitative, but that at a higher temperature this compound 
reacts with unchanged p-dibromobenzene to give pp'-dibromo- 
diphenyl. An. attempt was therefore made to obtain the desired 
product by first treating p-dibroracA)cnzene (1 mol.) with magnesium 
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(1 atom) at — 17^ and when all the metel had disappeared, adding 
more magnesium to the boiling solution of magi\esium p-bromo* 
phenyl bromide. Very little magnesium, however, was dissolved, 
and when decomposed with water the product contained only a 
very small proportion of benzene. In another experiment, the 
ether from the prepared solution of magnesium p-bromophenyl 
bromide was evaporated, pure benzene added, and the mixture 
boiled with some fresh magnesium and a few drops of dimethyl 
aniline; there was, however, no appreciable diminution in the 
quantity of the metal. 

The author is indebted to Prof. Kipping, F.R.S., for suggesting 
this work.— University College, Nottingham. {Racked, Octohar 
\m, 1923.] 


Action of Hydrazine Hydrate on Pheruinthraquinone. By 
SiKHIBHUSHAN DCTT and NiBMAL KUMAR Sen. 

Phenanthrone was readily obtained as follows. Ten grams of 
phenanthraquinone, suspended in 100 c.c. of absolute alcohol and 
treated with 3 grams of hydrazine hydrate, dissolved, the colour 
of the solution changing through various shades of green and blue 
to lemon-yellow, nitrogen being evolved, and heat developed, 
After twenty.four hours, the reaction mixture was poured into 
dilute hydrochloric acid, the brown, crystalline precipitate collected, 
unchanged phenanthraquinone extracted with a hot solution of 
sodium bisulphite, and the residue recrystallised from dilute alcohol 
containing hydrochloric acid, phenanthrone being obtained in 
colourless plates with metallic lustre, m. p. 151° (Found : C ^ 86-8; 
jj _ 5.5 Calc., C “ 86'6 ; H — 5*1 x^r cent.). Its identity was 
established by direct comparison with phenanthrone prepared by 
Japp and Findley’s method (T., 1897, 71, lllo). 

Condensed with phenanthraquinone (I mol.) in benzene solution, 
the above compound (1 mol.) yielded dark red prisma m. p. l-^ 
(Japp and Findley give m. p. 15(^157°), which on reduction w,th 
hydriodic acid and red phosphorus at 1.70» for six hours gave trf a- 
phenylenefuran, m. p. 310’ (Japp and 
(Found: C= 90-8: H = 4-3. Calc.. C ^ 91-3; H = 4-3 

Five grama of phenanthraquinone and 4 grama of hytom 
hydrate were heated with 30 c.c. of absolute alcohol at 2M 
six hours, the -product was poured into hydrochloric , 

white precipitate crystallised from alcohol, when pe 
m p 151°, was obtained in almost quantitative yield. ^ 

IJ.NIVER.SITV, E.X.ST HENOAr,. [Received, July 9th, 19_.f.J 
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CHARLES BASKERVILLE. 

Born January 18th, 1870; Died January 28th, 1922. 

Charles BaSKERVTLLE was a devoted, enthusiastic member of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. He was tireless in his efforts to 
promote its ideals in his native land. 

It is not easy for one who knew him from early manhood to the 
close of his life to prepare a proper sketch for the Journal of the 
Chemical Society ^ because the natural tendency is to dwell at length 
upon his noble character and upon his aims. The writer can see 

shortly after the attainment of his Bachelor’s degree, and 

hear him expressing his purposes for the future ; and then, in his 
mind, he follows him down to the last of his scientific activities. 
Throughout them all there 'was earnest purpose in his procedure 
and method. 

Baskerville loved chemistry ardently. She w as truly his mistress. 
For her he worked day and night, in season and out of season, and 
it was a great joy to his friends to listen to him from time to time 
setting forth the solution of problems upon which he had engaged. 

Baskerville was loyal. His personality was of such a nature that 
he attracted men to him. He was a teacher who inspired his 
pupils. Ho possessed the power in a remarkable degree of making 
lucid expositions of his subjects. He was an organiser and ad- 
ministrator of the highest order. For thirty years he occupied a 
prominently successful position in chemical education. 

In addition, Baskerville found time for research on ^ the rare 
earths and on the chemistry of anaesthetics. In the industrial 
field, he was active in the refining and hycb’ogenation of vegetable 
oils, and established plastic compositions as 'uell as succeeded in 
reinforcing metals. He was busy, too, with studies on pulp and 
the paper industry, particularly with tliat branch which relates 
to the recovQfy of used stock. 

Baskerville assembled a mass of valuable information on t e 
danger of various manufacturing processes and the best ways to 
meet and ov’^ercome these dangers. 

For the State Legislature of New York Baskerville prepared a 
report on wood alcohol, in which its method of manu acture, e 
danger incident to its use, and the various commercial app ica ions 
of it, as well as the discussion of proposed regulations for t e con ro 
of the manufacture and use of ^wood alcohol, w ere ex aus u e y 
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studied. He gave attention, also, to hygiene and published lengtlixr 
researches on the manufacture and use of various inhalation 
anaesthetics used in surgery. 

One hundred and ninety papers, eight books, and sixteen patents 
attest the scientific ener^ of Baskerville in the field of applied 
chemistry, and in the effort to improve the condition of humanity 

Baskerville was born on Juno 18th, 1870, in the State of Missis- 
sippi. His studies were carried out at the University of that State 
at the University of Virginia, Vanderbilt University, and the 
University of North Carolina. From the latter ho received the 
B.S. degree in 1892, and the Ph.D. degree in 1894. He studied at 
several German universities. His teaching years were spent as 
instructor, assistant professor, and professor in the University of 
North Carolina until 1904, when he became Professor of Chemistrv 
and Director of the Chemical Laboratory of the College of the 
City of New York. While engaged here he died on January 28th 
1922. A wife, son, and daughter survive him. 

Baskerville was one of the most constant attendants on the 
meetings of tho American Chemical Society, labouring earnestly 
for its best interests. He was also a Fellow of the London Chemical 
Society, member of the Society of Chemical Industry, of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, American Electrochemical Society, 
the Washington and Now York Academies of Science, the Franklin 
Institute, and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

A review of the many contributions which he made to chemistry 
will very promptly satisfy the student that Baskerville really 
extended tho borders of human knowledge in his chosen field. 
His death was a blow, not only to those who knew him intimately, 
but to every student of chemistry, for he touched upon every 
department of tho science and left a lasting imprint. 

Edgar F. Smith. 

ALEXANDER CRUM BROWN. 

Borx March 2GTn, 1838; Died October 28Tn, 1922, 

The death of Alexander Crum Broum removes the last of those who 
played a part in the reshaping of organic chemistry in the early 
sixties. His main scientific work was done while he was yet a young 
man, and much of it is now forgotten or only vaguely remembered. 
Had he possessed a spark of worldly ambition his name vou 
occupy a more prominent position in the history of science than 
to-day it does, for in actual achievement he is worthy to rank wi 
Joseph Black, his pieat i^edecessor in the Edinburgh Oiair. 
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Orum Brown was bom in Edinburgh on March' 26th, 1838, and 
came of a long line of distinguished divines and theologians, bis 
father being Dr. John Brown (1784-1858), minister of Broughton 
Place United Presbyterian Church. On his mother’s side, he was 
descended from Ebenezer Erskine (1680-1754), founder of the 
Scottish Secession C3iurch. Dr. John Brown was twice married 
His son by the first marriage was John Brown, M.D. (1810-1882), 
well-known as an Edinburgh physician, but who earned a wider 
fame as the author of “ Rab and his Friends,” “ Hor® Subsecivse,” 
and other literary essays. Crum Brown, the only son of the second 
marriage, was named after his maternal gran^ather, Alexander 
Crum, of Thornliebank, a merchant and manufacturer of Glasgow. 
His mother’s brother, Walter Crum, F.R.S. (1796-1867), was a 
chemist of note, and it is probably due to the influence of this 
uncle that Crum Brown’s thoughts were specially directed to 
chemistry amongst the various subjects of his university studies. 

Oum Brown w'as a precocious child and always busy with models 
and inventions. Before he went to school he had made a practical 
machine for weaving cloth, an early indication of his life-long 
interest in knots and complicated systems of knitting. His edu- 
cation was received in the Royal High School, Edinburgh, where 
he spent five years, followed by one year at Mill Hill School. In 
1854 he entered the University of Edinburgh as a student, first of 
Arts, and then of Medicine. He was gold medallist in the classes of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, and graduated as M.A. in 1858. 
Continuing his medical studies, he received the degree of M.D. in 
1861. During the same time he read for the science degree of 
London University, and in 1862 he had the distinction of being the 
first candidate on whom the Doctorate of Science of the University 
of London was conferred. After his graduation as Doctor of 
Medicine in Eklinburgh he continued the study of chemistry in Ger- 
many, first under Bunsen at Heidelberg, and then at Marburg under 
Kolbe. 

In 1863 he was licensed as an Extra-academical Lecturer in 
Chemistry by the University of Edinburgh. His classes were small — 
sometimes the. total membership was only two — so that he was left 
ample leisure for research. In 1869 he succeeded Lyon Playfair 
in the Chair of Chemistry at the University and held office until his 
retirement in 1908. 

Crum Brown’s scientific w^ork bears a marked individual stamp. 
His mind was essentially philosophic and speculative, and he was 
specially interested in symbolic representation, as is manifest in 
his thesis for the M.D. degree, presented at the age of twenty-three. 
This was not a commonplace report of cases, but was entitled On 
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the Theory of Chemical Combination,” and showed him to he a 
Soneer in Lientific thought. When he took the Umvfmty course in 
Lemistry under William Gregory there was no laboratory m which 
work could be can-ied out, and a glance at Gregory’s 
" .1 Org.™. ChonU.!^ ” ol to d.t. 0856) 

„ “l . |«rt Ib.n jJayrf m 0, „ 

ato of the science. Lyon Playfair had succeeded Gregory m 
im and witliin a year or two had created a useful teaching 
latoratory, but that even he was far from ^mg on the scientific 
level of the young medical student is evidenced by the cold reception 

Sven to CrL Brown’s thesis in 1861. It was judged as worthy 
fo compete ” for the Dissertation Prizes, but did not receive one, 
although no fewer than sixteen awards wore m^e. In this thesis 
he expresses his purpose to sketch the history of the law of equm- 
ience or substitution, and the law of polanty, to discuss the 
Lrine of recent discoveries on them ; and to endeavour to detemune 
Xt is the form in which they may best be expressed, so as to 
Tnclude all the facts, and be, as nearly as possible, a strict genmlB- 
LiL from them ” In the course of the discuasion of typesandradi- 
clfr he evolved' a svstem of graphic formulation in all essentials 
Sntical with thati; use at the present day. These formulae were 
the firat to represent clearly and satisfactorily both the valency 
and the linking of atoms in organic 

HU vto, .. “1 ‘""id r, 

polarity (i.e.. as frw 

distance from cat * producing 

this seem to onUli” prost-rve their ,x,lnr properties 

the vanations in p<ilant>. (-) tho substitution of one 

in combination, and in j-enders the radical 

or more negative for one or mo 

more negative, and incc t . , ^ \vhat is the nature of 

questions witli which wo set ou ^ [n of a compound 

the forces which retain the several be deter- 

together 1 ' ana ‘ How ‘ * answered, although a certain 

mined 1 ’) arc not yet cabbie gnlution. Chem- 

amount of progress has been made 

istry, however, labours, and y-iK most oLr branched «f 

a great disadvaiiUge as compar wi ^ niathematical analysis is 

phSics. in so far as the ‘‘PP'- Te consideration cf 

concerned. The very exrstencc o ^ analysis, is byPO" 

which slrould form the “^^‘"f^^^-probablo that, by assuming 
thctical. SUll, it does not se-eni to me improba 
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that these atoms exist, and that certain forces act upon them under 
certain laws,, we may be able to form a mathematical theory of 
chemistry, applicable to all cases of decomposition and recom^si- 
tion, the truth of whose results shall be independent of the truth 
of those assumptions by means of which the theory has been formed, 
just as the truth of the results of the undulatory theory of light is 
independent of the existence of the luminiferous aether.” 

In his thesis he displays an insight and a philosophic wideness 
of vision comparable with that of Archibald Scott Couper, with 
whose work at that time Crum Bro^vn was unacquainted, although, 
strangely enough, in the year 1858 they must have been in the 
University together, Couper having served as Lyon Playfair’s 
assistant for a few months before the onset of his tragic illness. 

In 1864 Crum Brown published [Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., 23, 707) 
an important paper “ On the Theory of Isomeric Compounds,” 
reprinted in this Journal, 1865, 18, 230, in which, making free use 
of his graphic formulae, he discusses the various types of isomerism, 
paying special attention to that of fumaric and maleic acids, and in 
general to compounds that are “ absolutely isomeric,” (i. e., which 
possess the same constitutional formula). He criticises the views of 
Kekul^ and of Butlerow, and concludes, “We thus see that the 
attempts to apply to the explanation of particular cases the principle 
of a difEerence between the equivalents of multequivalent atoms 
have failed, not . . . from any absurdity in the principle itself, but 
rather from a want of well-observed facts to guide us in its 
application.” 

In 1866, in continuation of his systematic work he published 
[ihid.f 24, 331) another paper “On the Classification of Chemical 
Substances by Means of Generic Radicals.” This paper he sent 
to Frankland, and received from him letters dated May 28th and 
June 4th, 1866, containing the following extracts which show the 
reception accorded to graphic formulae at that period. “ Many 
thanks for the proof of your very interesting paper on the classi- 
fication of chemical substances. I am much interested in graphic 
formulae and consider that yours have several important advan- 
tages over Kdkule’s. In my lectures here last autumn I used them 
throughout the entire course and with very great advantage, and 
I have now in the jJress a little book of Lecture Notes for Chemical 
Students in w’hich they are copiously used.” “ L am just now 
endeavouring to get Kolbe to express certain of his fundamental 
formulse graphically. We should then understand each other 
better. There is a good deal of opposition to your formul^ here, 
but I am convinced that they are destined to introduce much more 
precision into our notions of chemical compounds. The \^ter-type, 

VOL. cxxriL ^ ^ 
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after doing good service, is quite worn out.** In the Journal of 
this Society Crum Brown’s graphic formula are used for the 
time by others in a paper by Chapman and Thorp (1865, IQ 40 ^. 
and extensively in one by Frankland and Duppa (1866, 20 , 211 ) " 

In 1867 Crum Brown published a paper On an Application of 
Mathematics in Chemistry ” which bears a superficial resemblance 
to Sir Benjamin Brodie’s “ Calculus of Chemical Operations 
but differs from it in method, object, and result. He uses a func 
tional notation to express certain general and serial relations in those 
cases where the common atomic notation is inconvenient or obscure 
In a criticism of Brodie*s system (Phil. Maq.^ 1867, [iv], 34 ^ ]29) 
he upholds the use of atomic and graphic formulss and says : “ 
there can be no doubt that physical research points to a molecular 
constitution of matter, it is perfectly indifferent to a chemist whether 
his symbols represent atoms or units ; and graphic formulae would 
be as useful as they are now, were it conclusively proved that 
matter is continuous,** It is interesting at the present time to 
note that in considering the (formal) polymerisation of acetylene 
he arrives by one method of representation at Dewar’s formula 
for benzene and by an alternative method at Kekul^’s. 

Althoxtgh Crum Brown apparently never contemplated the 
practice of medicine, liis training as a medical student gave him an 
interest in physiology and pharmacology which led him to col- 
lal>orate during 1867-8 wdth T. R. Fraser, a distinguished medical 
graduate a few years younger than himself, in a pioneering investi- 
gation of fundamental importance on the connection between 
chemical constitution and physiological action {Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Edin., 25, 151, 693). Their method consists in performing upon 
a substance a chemical operation w’hich shall introduce a known 
change into its constitution, and then examining and comparing 
the physiological action of the substance before and after the 
change.*’ The change considered was the addition of ethyl iodide 
to various alkaloids and comparison of the iodides {and the corre- 
sponding sulphates) thus obtained with the hydrochlorides of the 
original alkaloids. Striking regularities were observed, amongst 
others ** that when a nitrile [tertiary] base possessed a strychnia- 
like action, the salts of the corresponding ammonium [quaternary] 
bases have an action identical with curare.” 

Oum Brown’s name was now well-known, and in his applies- 
tion for the Edinburgh Chair in 1869 he received the support of 
nearly all the prominent chemiata of thia country. Amongst tie 
names of Ckintinental chemists who bore testimony to his ability 
may be noted of Booyer, Beilstein, Bunsen, Butlcrow, Ohoura, 
Erlenmeyer, Hofmann, Kolbe, Velhard, and Wohler. 
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For Bomfi timo sitor his University appoiiitmeuL ne published 
little, but in '1873 he began a series of investigations of the organic 
sulphur compounds (Crum Brown and Letts, Trans. Roy. Soc, 
Edin., 28, 671), particularly derivatives of trimethylsulphine, which 
occupied him for several years, after which there was an inter- 
mission in his scientific output. In 1890 he entered a new period of 
chemical activity. A theoretical paper {Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 
17, 181) bn the relation of optical activity to the character of the 
rascals united to the asymmetric carbon atom was published 
simultaneously with Guye’s memoir on the same subject. Crum 
Brownes treatment is more general than Guye’s, postulating a 
function, k, for each radical, and giving examples of the methods 
to be employed for its determination. “ Of course we cannot as 
yet even approximate to a formula for the amount of rotation in 
terms of the four ks and temperature, but as the rotation becomes 
zero when any two kS become equal we may presume that it contains 
the product of the differences of the ks. The first thing to be 
done with this speculation is to find whether k is really a function 
of the composition and constitution of the radical and of the tem- 
perature of the substance, or varies with the character of the other 
three radicals.” Here once more we have the characteristic 
breadth of view and clearness of statement. About the same 
time began the series of researches on the synthesis of dibasic 
acids by the electrolysis of ester-salts (Crum Brown and Walker, 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin.^ 36, 211 ; 37, 361). In 1892 he published, 
in conjunction with John Gibson (T., 61, 367), the well-known 
rule for determining the position in the benzene nucleus taken up 
by an entering radical with respect to one already present. 

The then new physico-chemical theories of osmotic pressure and of 
electrolytic dissociation roused his interest, and whilst he retained 
an open mind on the subject, he gradually became convinced of 
their essential validity. He did much to place them clearly before 
his students, and published experiments illustrating the utility 
of both theories [Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1896, 21, 57 ; 1899, 22, 439). 

No mention has been made of minor chemical papers dealing 
with practical matters, nor of the numerous and interesting addresses 
which he from time to time delivered. Amongst them a very clear 
account gf the processes involved in the rusting of iron may be noM 
{J(mT. Iron and Sted Inst, 1888, p. 129). His view' of the position 
of Chemistry in the domain of the mathematical-physical sciences 
is stated in his Presidential Address to the Chemical Section of the 
British Association in 1874. “ One thing we can distinctly see 
we are strug^ing towards a theory of Chemistry. Such a theo^ 
we do not possess. What we are sometimes pleased to dignify 
^ 6x2 
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Miih that name is a collection of generalisations of various degrees 
of imperfection. We cannot attain to a real theory of Chemistr 
until we are able to connect the science by some hypothesis 
the general theory of Dynamics. . . . Chemistry will then 
become a branch of Applied Mathematics, but it will not cease 
to be an experimental science. Mathematics may enable us retro 
spectively to justify results obtained by ex^rimcnt, may point 
out useful lines of research, and even sometimes predict entire! 
novel discoveries, but will not revolutionise our laboratorirg 
Mathematical will not replace Chemical Analysis.” Folloiving the 
same strain, in his Presidential Address to this Society in 1892 he 
exhorts the young chemist to study mathematics. “The most 
perfect dynamical explanation of chemical constitution and chemical 
change will not enable us to dispense with the old processes of 
analysis and preparation. The chemist will still be the man 
trained* in the chemical laboratory, and all the mechanical parts 
of the work will be done by him. But unless he learns tlie language 
of the em]nre [mathematics], he will become a provincial, and the 
higher branches of chemical work, that which require reason as 
well as skill, will gradually j>ass out of his hands ’’—surely a 
prophetic utterance. 

Crum Brown had forty years ago very modem views as to crystal 
structure (Art. “ Molecule ’’—Kncyctepopdm Britannica^ 9th edn. 1883), 
“ It is perhaps scarcely correct to speak of a molecular structure of 
[crystalline] solids at all. Solids are no doubt comj)osed of atoms, and 
those atoms are evidently arranged in w hat may be called a tactical 
order. When the solid is fused or dissolved or volatilised, it breaks 
into molecules, each repetition of the pattern being ready to become 
an independent thing under favourable circumstances. It may bp 
urged that the cleavage of crystals indicates that they possess a 
molecular structure, but a tactical or pattem-like arrangement 
of atoms may easily be supposed to present planes of easier separa 
tion without the assumption of really indej)endent molecules.’ 
Many years before the work of Laue or Bragg, Crum Bro^n in 
conversation with the writer mentioned that he had constructed 
a model of the structure of sodium chloride, each chlorine atom 
having six equidistant sodium neighbours, and each sodium atom 
six equidistant chlorine nci^bours, the type of structure being 
that now attributed to the crystalline salt. 

Crum Brown never lost hia interest in physiology and at various 
times he made valuable contributions to that science. On® o 
these was a study of the sense of rotation and the function ote 
semicircular caf>als of the intemaJ car [Proc, Boy- I / » 

8, 255, 370). Hb work was contemporaneous with that o : 
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and Breuer, but his explanation went beyond- theirs, surr.estinfi 
the function of the ampulla and showing how complete perception 
of rotation could be secured by the actual arrangement of the canals • 
in the two ears. The relation between the movements of the eyes 
and the movements of the head also engaged his attention, and on 
this subject he published several papers. The analysis of vowel 
sounds too at one time interested him, and he invented a “ talldng 
bottle ” which when blown emitted vowel sounds varying witli 
the stopping of the hole^ with which it was provided. The only 
medical case which he ever described was one of dyspeptic optical 
vertigo— his own. He detailed the symptoms with minuteness and 
gusto, made careful observations of his sensations, carried out 
experiments while in bed and during convalescence, and . drew 
appropriate conclusions — both physiological and psychological. 

Several published papers show his serious attention to certain 
branches of mathematics, for example, one on interlacing surfaces 
[ibid,y 1885, 13 , 382), and another {Trans. Hoy. Soc. Edin., 1894, 
37, 711) on the partition of a parallelepiped into tetrahedra, the 
comers of which coincide with the corners of the parallelepiped. 

A favourite hobby was the practical construction of tridimen- 
sional models, both crystallographic and mathematical, a glue- 
pot on the hob and a plentiful stock of cardboard being recognised 
features of his retiring-room in the University. In literature 
his reading was extensive, and his knowledge of languages, ancient 
and modem, was altogether exceptional. His keenness for s 3 rmbols 
came out in his study of alphabets and generally of systems of 
writing. 

A man of Crum Browm’s great and varied gifts could scarcely 
prove other than a stimulating teacher, although to the average 
elementary student his lectures were rather a trial. A former 


pupd of his writes : “ Briskly entering the class-room, he began 
at once in rapid phrasing to describe the properties of a chemical 
substance or the intricacies of a chemical process. Chemical 
formulae grew like magic on the blackboard. The casual and 
limp-minded listener found Crum Brown’s quick vivid style much 
too strenuou.s; but the student who really wished to learn, and 
had ear and eye in W'ell- trained attention, could not fail to experi- 
ence keen intellectual delight from the masterly manner in which 
the whole subject was presented.” His lectures on organic chem- 
istry to advanced students were revelations of the working of 
scientific method. He selected a few topics and dealt with these 
in full detail, never letting the student lose sight of the end to which 
the researches he described were directed, or of the logical thread 
running through them. He deljghted in analogies and parables, 
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and exercised the greatest ingenuity in seeking from familiar life 
parallels to the scientific lesson -which he wished to inculcate, a 
characteristic example may be found in his Presidential Address 
(T.» 1892; 61, 481), where he likens the behaviour of salt molecules 
in solution to the doin^ of a cattle-holding community. 

Crum Brown's turn for business was almost as notable as his 
talent for speculative thought. Before a Faculty of Science was 
established in the University he long acted as convener of the 
Science Committee of the Senatus, and directed the course of 
students desirous to receive ^ scientific training. For many years, 
too, he was a member of the University Court, taking a prominent 
part in the business administration of the University. Outside 
the University, his Church and the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
claimed his chief practical interests. In Synod and Assembly he 
was eagerly listened to for the pith and wisdom of his utterances. 
His service on the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
extended to forty-four years in all, during twenty-six of whicli he 
acted as one of the secretaries, and for six as a vice-president. 
The Society awarded him its Keith Prize in 1875. His loyalty 
to the Society, in the Transaclions and Proceedings of which he 
published nearly all his researches, had no doubt much to do 
with the scant recognition of his work, their circulation amongst 
chemists being very limited. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1879, and had honorary degrees conferred on him by all 
four Scottish Universities, He occupied the Presidential Chair 
of the (Siemistry section of the British Association in 1874 and of 


the Chemical Society in 1891-3. 

Crum Browm pn^nted the refreshing and fascinating contrast 
of a simple character combined with a brilliant and subtle intellect. 
He possessed a keen wit. tempered by the most dcUghthl pawky 
humour. Being besides a bom raconteur, he shone in social gather- 
ings, especially at his own hospitable table. He was generous 
and kindly and his great learning was accompanied y a 
modesty. Although naturaUy impatient, and although he had 
counted Clerk Maxell. KeWin, and Tait amongst hia mtima ^ h 
was ready always to listen with sympathy and 
Uie ideas ot those who were vastly hia -tritiug 

A pidr of dark, deep-set, sparkling ey^* 
festoe of his appearance, and were the fit jpent 

ts«|)erament. Although physically y^nds’and on the 

much of his hoUday Ume ui trampmg m^e {^orial 

S inent. and was rarely ill. r^rPo^rirnmlie, 

^ Port*'- • Sirs his retiiament from 

J)own, whnae death two yaars airer 
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University duties overshadowed the last decade of his life. Failing 
bodily health confined him to the house, and for some seven years 
he had most uriwillingly to regard himself as an invalid. His mind 
lost little of its activity. He read much, and amused himself 
with original methods of knitting. He enjoyed conversing with 
his old friends, and even when increasing weakness made tliis 
somewhat of an effort for him, he would still with an inextinguish- 
able twinkle of the eye retail some quaint story or interesting 
reminiscence. He died peacefully on October 28th, 1922, leaving 
to all who knew him an enduring legacj of very pleasant memories. 

J. W. 


CHARLES MANN LUXMOORE. 


Boen 1857; Died April 6th, 1922. 


ChaeiTbs Mann Luxmoore died on April 6th, 1922, aged sixty- 
five. He was educated at the Commercial School at Bristol, and 
studied science under Mr. Thomas Coomher and Dr. J. M. H. 
Mimro. At the latter’s suggestion, he entered, in 1877, for an 
exhibition at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, which he was 
awarded, and studied there under Professors Galloway and Barrett. 

Having decided to take up pharmacy, he passed, in 1884, the 
Majoy Examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, gaining the 
silver medal in chemistry, botany, and materia medica. 

Luxmoore was for some time engaged in the business of 


pharmacy, but occupied his leisure in the study of the. science 
of chemistry and in preparation for a degree in science at the 
Univeraity of London. Having gained the pass B.Sc., he pro- 
ceeded to the Honours degree, and worked in the research laboratory 
of the Pharmaceutical Society during the years 1891 1894, He 

gained the Honours (First Class) degree in 1893. 

He devoted himself in research principally to a study of the 
isomerism of the benzaldoximes. In the course of this work he 
had the misfortune to lose one of his eyes o\ring to the violent 
explosion of a ^ass tube in which he was preparing hydroxylamine. 

A prelimi^iary paper, published conjointly with Professor 
Wyndham Dunstan (P., 1893, 9, 253) contained some interestmg 
observations on a-benzaldoxime and certain of its derivatives 
and showed that both the oxime itself and its acetyl derivative 
were obtainable in a crystalline form. ^ j. n 

The work was continued by Luxmoore and, in 1895, a accoun 
of his investigations was prepared, and this was accept as a 
thesis for the degree of D.Sc. (Lond.). The paper 
published (in part) in the Journal of the Chemical Socie y ( •> > 
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69, 177). One of the most important results of the research was 
the isolation of a nitrogen ether of benzanlialdoxime, which rapidly 
underwent transformation into the isomerio nitrogen ether of 
benz^^naldoxime. Luxmoore showed that four distinct series of 
ethers exist, two of which have the oxinuno- and two the iso- 
oximino-structure, whilst of each pair one is an emit- and the other 
a ^jr^-derivative, and on the basis of this fact he discussed the 
configuration of the oximes. 

Two further papers on the results of work carried out in the 
research laboratory of the Pharmaceutical Society published 
by Luxmoore. One of these recorded the production of a-ethylene- 
dihydroxylamine dihydrobromide (T., 1895, 67, 1018), whilst in 
the other, on the alleged isomerism of potassium nitrososulphate 
(loc. c»l., 1019), it was shown that this salt has alw^ays the same 
properties, under whatever conditions it is formed. 

Luxmoore w'as an earnest and persistent worker in chemistry, 
his particular bent being the detailed investigation of new com- 
pounds and the recording of facts. ^Vhen later he took up agri- 
cultural chemistry, the same spirit pervaded his work, always 
conducted with great j)erseverance and a minute attention to 
detail. 

On leaving the Pharmaceutical Society Luxmoore became lecturer 
in chemistry to the Hertford County Council, and subsequently 
worked at the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

From 1890 to 1906 Luxmoore was lecturer in chemistry and 
agricultural chemistry at University College, Reading, During 
this period the College, by arrangement with the Dorset County 
Council, imdertook an examination of the soils of Dorset. Lux- 
moore was in charge of the extensive analytical work involved. 
The results of these analyses, and discussion of their practical 
significance were published in five Annual Reports, of which Lux- 
moore and the Director of the College Agricultural Department 
were joint authors. 

These reports of necessity were confined to matters of interest 
in a soil survey ; Luxmoore had, however, carried his investigations 
considerably beyond this stage. He made numerous .examinations 
of the physical properties of the soils, in some cases devising expen- 
mental methods for the purpose, and he freely used statistK^l 
methods in arriving at the conclusions on the voluminous ata 


collected. ’ _ 

An account of this work was published in 1907 as a j 

under the tiUe “ The Soils of Dorset. A Report 
Mid Catemkal Compoeition and on their PhyBical 
Two year* bdore, one aspect of theac physical studies, 
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Hygroscopic Capacity of Soils,” appt>ared in Vol; I of tic Journal 
of AgricvUural Science. 

The essential' future of Luxmoore’s work was first, an attempt 
to trace the bearing of the geological types of the soils on their 
physical and chemical properties, and, secondly, to examine the 
relations of these "properties to one another. 

Owing to the varied nature of the Dorset strata, the soils repre- 
sented at least seventeen geological groups. Nearly two hundred 
soils and sub-soils were sampled and examined, a number which, 
although adequate for most of the second phase of the inquiry^ 
was not sufficient for the first — the characterisation of the geo- 
logical groups by the properties of their component soils, Lux- 
moore therefore confined himself to a number of general relation- 
ships, and devoted his main attention to the second half of his 
problem, where the data were more satisfactory; some thirty 
distinct quantities were determined on each of the hundred soils, 
and most of the sub-soils. These measurements were made up of 
the customary chemical determinations and the mechanical analysis, 
none of which needs be described here, together with important 
physical properties. The porosity was calculated from the true 
and apparent specific gravity after the samples had been brought 
into a state of tilth by successively moistening with lime-water, 
freezing, thawing, and drying out. Further, a commendable 
attempt was made to measure the retentive power for water of 
the difierent soils. The porous blocks saturated with water were 
allowed to dry slowly. When the moisture content was reduced 
to one-tenth of the saturation value, the blocks were left for a 
further seven days, and the water still remaining was expressed 
as a percentage of the one-tenth saturation value. This percentage 
was called the “ capillary-retentivity ” of the soil. Many determin- 
ations were also made of the hygroscopic capacity of the soils in 
equilibrium with atmospheres of differing humidity. 

By an extensive use of the statistical method of correlation 
coefficients, Luxmoore brought to light many interesting relations 
between the different soil properties. A number of these were 
new at the, time, and to others, which were known, a more 
quantitative basis was given. There is not space to discuss all these 
relations, and attention is here confined to the more prominent, 
and to those which show an anticipation of devclppments in soil 
science since Luxmoore’s time. 

High correlation existed between the quantity of carbonate of 
lime and lime combined with other acids. The explanation 
suggested was that the soil solution w'ould be saturated ^ ® 
bicarbonate, which would react with silicates of potash and other 
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bases, bringing t&em into solution, and the equivalent amount of 
cakium would then become an integral part of the moderatelv 
soluble silicates. The relation was examined between the hygro^ 
scopio coefficient and various minerals present, soluble in hot con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid; the effect of both iron oxide and 
alumina was pronounced, higher, in fact, than' that due to the 
mechanical dimensions of the soil particles. This may be partly 
due to the fact that the correlation coefficient between moisture 
and particle sizes was calculated by taking the proportion of particles 
below a oertsdn arbitrary dimension as a measure of the fineness 
of the soil, an admittedly incomplete specification. The con- 
nexion between hygroscopicity and soluble minerals may also be 
indirect and depend on some common cause such as the physical 
fineness, which would lead to both increased hygroscopicity and 
solubility. As far as the results went, it appeared that the attract 
tion of particles* for water was not proportional to their surface 
area, but was more nearly represented by the two -thirds power 
of the diameter. Luxmoore suggested that if the finer particles 
were mostly derived from the larger ones by fracture and attrition, 
they would more closely approach a spherical shape, and thus 
present leas surface for moisture condensation than if they were 
reduced images of the larger particles. The degree to which 
increasing amounts of organic matter and decreased diameter of 
the soil particles influenced the hygroscopic coefficient was also 
examined, and the conclusion drawn that the effect of the two 
factors was more than additive : besides exerting its own surface 
attraction, the organic matter was more effective than the coarser 
mineral particles in keeping the finer particles apart and free to 
exercise their own hygroscopic capacity. On the other hand, 
examination of the figures for capillary rctentivity showed that 
the organic matter had no effect in hb^ering the evaporation of 
water by capillary action, when this water wras in excess of the 
hygroscopic coefficient. It app^rs that any effect of the organic 
matter in this direction was counterbalanced by the increased 
porosity it conunimicated to the soil under the experimental con- 
di^ons. The low correlation coefficients obtained for. the capilla^ 
retentivity in^oated that this property of the soil was not trac 
so closely to its causes as were, for instance, the hygroscopiciy 
and the porosity* Luxmoore threw out the suggestion "that e 
evaporation of water was dependent on minute 
obmoteristios of the soil mass not adequately expressed by 
oomparatively simple data used in his calculations. 

In aseeoiii^ the value of these contributions to a^cu 
■eteoM, ft i* Moeasuy to rememba the portion at the tune. 
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era of Lawes and Gilbert had closed; there were about twenty-five 
Agricultural (^Ueges in existence, few of them more than ten years 
old. A good 'deal of work in agricultural science was being done 
but there was no common journal for its publication until 1905^ 
when the Journal of Agricultural ^S^cience was started. Much 
attention was being given to the physical properties of soil in the 
United States, especially at the Bureau of Soils, but there was no 
parallel activity in this country. Had Luxmoore continued his 
work, there is no doubt that the full value of it would have been 
realised. Unfortunately, he took no part in agricultural science 
after 1906, and his one paper in the Journal of Agricultural Science 
on the hygroscopic capacity of soils would appear obscure in parts 
to those who had not his full monograph, the circulation of which 
was naturally restricted. A further — ^and self-imposed — difficulty 
was that Luxmoore realised, before many of his contemporaries, 
that the unavoidable empiricism of much of the technique applied 
to a complex material like soil was prone to lead to misleading 
conclusions unless the results were critically treated by statistical 
methods. With both subject and treatment unfamiliar, it is not 
surprising that Luxmoore ’s contributions suffered the fate of many 
pioneering investigations. 

W. R. Bukstan. 

B. A. Keen, 


EDWARD WILLIAMS MORLEY. 

Born January 29th, 1838; Died Febru.vrv 24th, 1923. 

Edward Williams Morley, an honorarj^ foreign member of the 
Chemical Society, was bom in Newark, New Jersey, January 29th, 
1838, and died at Hartford, Connecticut, February 24th, 1923. 
His father, the Reverend Sardis Brewster Morley, who married 
Anna Clarissa Treat, was a Congregational minister. Both parents 
were of early colonial ancestry, and of purely British origin on 
both sides. It was good stock and productive of good offspring. 

During childhood, Edward suffered mucli from ill-health. 
For this reason his early education was undertaken by his father, 
and he was taught at home until the age of nineteen. He learned 
to read before he was three years old, began Latin at six, and 
Greek at eleven. I gather this information, and much that follows, 
from some autobiographical memoranda which now’ lie before me. 
These memoranda give clear information as to the influences which 
led him to a i^isntific career, and especially how he happened to 
become a chemist. In his college, days the old classical curriculum 
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gave little or no training in experimental science, and not much in 

higher mathematics. , , , * j • ♦ i . 

When Edward wasjquite a young lad he found among his father’s 
many books one entitled “ Conversations on (^enustry ^tich 
fascinated him more than the “ Arabian Nigto, which stood near 
it on the same ^helf. When twelve years old he spent all his pocket 
money on chemical experiments, which he carried on until he entered 
college. When ho was about fourteen yeM old he obtained a copy 
of a text-book on chemistry by Benjaildn Silliman, then recently 
published, and, says Morloy, '' this was so much studied that when 
the subject was taken up in the junior year of my college course 
there was not much left to be learned.” That means, of course, 
from such works as were accessible to him. 

At the age of nineteen Morley entered Williams College at 
Wiliiamstown, I^Iassachusetts, his father's alma maier. He was 
able to skip the Freshman year, and to enter with advanced stand- 
ing as a sophomore. Ho graduated in I860 as A.B., and in 1863 
he received his Master’s degree. 

Under Professor Albert Hopkins, astronomy became a fascinating 
study. It was, perhaiw, not so interesting as chemistry, but it 
provided an opportunity for the study of methods of precision 
which was not possible in any other subject at that time and place. 
Morley, therefore, remained at Williams College for further study, 
and ii/lSGO— 61 he mountcxl a transit instrument, constructed a 
chronograph, and made the first accurate determination of the 
latitude of the college observatory. This determination was the 
subject of his first published paper, which was read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1866. 
He also road much in the “ M6canique Celeste ” of Laplace, and 
in another work on astronomy which was read in coUego he was 
able to discover and correct certain errors. He pointy these 
errors out to the editor of the volume, at whose request he wrote 
a paper on the subject, which, however, was not intended for 
publication. This early work U a forecast of his later career, an 
shows US his intense devotion to acctiracy. 

It has alieady been said that Morley’s father was. a clergy.™^ 
and so tew was his mother’s only brother. Quite naturally, y 
decided that Edward should follow in their footstej®, and so i 

1861 he witcrjsd Ajidover Theolo^cal ^ acquired 

pleted the course in 1864. It was here, proUbly. that he q 

a ^ working knowledge of school, 

From 1866 to 1868 Morley was a toMher P t parish 
and Uter. in 1868. ho was called to preach in a 
in Ohio. At about the same time, however, he aas appo 
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professor of chemistry in Reserve College, then situated at 

Hudson, Ohio, - which was afterwards moved to Cleveland and 
renamed Western Reserve University, where lie remained until his 
retirement in 1906. This appointment was the turning point in 
his career. In 1873 he also became professor of chemistry in 
Cleveland Medical College, but he resigned this chair in 1888 in 
order to have more tune for research. Just before moving to 
Hudson he married Mias Isabella A. Birdsall. 

Puling his residence in Cleveland Morley brought together one 
of the best private collections of chemical periodicals to be found 
in America. He even included the Russian journals, and learned 
enough of the Russian language to make use of them. After his 
retirement from teaching, tje University purchased his library, 
and it is now in the new chemical laboratory, for which he drew 
the plana, and is now known as the Morley Chemical Laboratory. 
In 1906 he moved to West Hartford, Connecticut, near the home 
of his boyhood, where he built a small house with a garage and 
also a laboratory in which he made, with his usual thoroughness, 
many difficult analyses of rocks and minerals. Of this work I 
shall have more to say later. Morley could not be idle. Indeed, 
for many years he was in the habit of working as much as fourteen 
hours a day. 

In Western Reserve College Morley was required to teach, not 
only chemistry, but also geology and botany, which left him little 
time for research. Before his advent instruction in the sciences 
had been by lectures and recitations, for in the smaller American 
colleges laboratory practice for students was almost unknown. 
Morley, however, at once fitted up a small room as a laboratory, 
in which his pupils obtained some real insight into the methods 
and significance of chemistry. 

It was in the college at Hudson that Morley s life-vork as a 
chemist really began. In order to eke out his income, for his 
salary as a teacher was small, he did some analytical work apart 
from his regular duties. Nevertheless, he found time dtiring the 
first ten years at Hudson to publish five minor researches, three of 
them relating to the accuracy of measurements with the microscope. 
These researches, except as they show his ambition to make what 
was thoiight to be precision more precise, need no further consider- 
ation here. * i i j 

In 1878 Morley began the series of investigations which revealed 
him to the world as an experimentalist of the first rank. In 1878 
his attention wae directed to reported variations in the proportion 
oxygen in -the atmosphere. That the variations were rea was 
not doubted ; but what do they mean 1 That is the question which 
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Morley sought to answer, at least in pa^, and Ms task was one of 
extreme delicacy. The problem involved several collateral in. 
vestigations, such as tie construction of the most accurate apparatus, 
and the testing and improvement of analytical methods, and the 
results obtained appeared in ten separate papers, published between 
the years 1879 and 1881, three years of labour. 

On one side, Morley’s main problem wae meteorological. Pro. 
fessor Loomis had put forth the hypothesis that so-called “ cold 
waves,” those severe and sudden falls in the temperature of the 
air, were due, not to currents moving^from the north southward, 
but to the descent of air from high elevations, and at times of high 
barometric pressure. The upper layers of the atmosphere are 
poorer in the relatively heavy oxygen than the lower layers at the 
surface of the earth . Hence, if the Loomis hypothesis is correct, the 
air collected during a cold wave should show a deficiency of oxygen. 

Morley had already made many analyses of air from different 
parts of the globe, and in 1880, during 110 consecutive days, he 
made analyses of the air at Hudson. Each determination of 
oxygen was made on the day that the sample was taken. To 
quote Morley 'b own words : ” The theory that the deficiencies of 
oxygen in the atmosphere are caused by the descent of air from 
an elevation fairly well agrees with the facts.” Morley’s cautious 
statement shows the scrupulous honesty of the man. A more 
positive assertion would have been justifiable. 

An attempt to trace the workings of another man’s mind would, 
of course, be rather presumptuous. That task may be left to 
novelists, who can create imaginary characters. It seems highly 
probable, however, that Morley’s research on the composition of 
air had much in it to suggest his next and most famous investigation, 
on the composition of water, that is, on the relative atomic weights 
of oxygen and hydrogen. The transition from one research to the 
other was quite natural. An intermediate step was the deterniin- 
ation of the amount of moisture retained by gases after drying by 
means of sulphuric acid or over phosphorus pentoxide, and that 
was an essential preliminary to his work on the composition o 
water by volume, a study of the proportions in which two gases 
combine. The two researches overlap. 

Morley 's work on the atomic weight of oxygen, that o 
being taken as unity, covered a period of eleven yearS. uc 
was spent in Uie detection of constant errors, ^ 

detauTof his methods, in the careful ckUbration of his mstmm nt , 
.rf to ™ktog tobly toto" « “ 

materials. No precaution was overlooked, for the 
degree of accuracy was his aim. 
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Morley’a detenninationg of the atomic weight of oxyeen were 
made by tw:o .diatinct methoda'. First, he effected the direct 
synthesis of water from weighed quantitiw of its component 
elements, and, secondly, by determining the densities of the two 
gases. The results obtained checked each other within all reason- 
able range of experimental uncertainty, and later determinations 
by other chemists have made only trivial changes in Morley’s 
ffgures. The outstanding uncertainty is probably not greater than 
1 part in 10,000 parts. 

This research of Morley’s on the composition of water was about 
as much physical as chemical; so much so that the physicists are 
inclined to regard him as one of themselves. Indeed, from this 
time on until he retired from teaching, his investigations, carried on 
in co-operation with others, were almost, if not entirely, in the 
field of physics. With H. T. Eddy, and afterwards with D. T, 
Miller, he studied the velocity of light in a magnetic field, and 
also the expansion of certain gases. With W. A, Rogers he measured 
the expansion of metals, and with C. E, Brush he investigated the 
conduction of heat by water vapour, and described a new gauge 
for the measurement of small pressures. In all this work, which 
I need not discuss further, the constant striving was for accuracy. 
His one outstanding investigation in the field of physics was carried 
on in co-operation with A. A. Michelson, and was an attempt to 
determine the relative motion of the earth and the luminiferous 
ether. He also worked with Michelson on the development of the 
interferometer. 

In the later years of his life, in his private laboratory at West 
Hartford, he made about seventy analyses of igneous rocks, that 
were collected by J. P. Iddings in the Malay Archipelago. It is 
scarcely nec^sary to say that these difficult and complicated 
analyses were made with the highest degree of completeness, and 
that none better are to be found in the whole literature of petrology. 
Nineteen of these analyses, of rocks from Java and Celebes, were 
published in a joint paper by Iddings and Morley in the Journal 
of Geology for April and May, 1915. This was Morley’s last contri- 
bution to chdlnistry. Morley was not a voluminous writer ; his 
published bibliography contains only fifty- five titles. But a single 
great paper may outweigh many small ones. 

Professor Morley was the recipient of many honours, among 
them three medals, namely, the Davy Medal of the Royal Society, 
the Elliot Cresson Medal from the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia, and the Willard Gibbs Medal of the Chicago section of 
the American .Chemical Society. He also had honorary degrees 
from five collies or universities. ‘He was an honorary member of 
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the Chemical Society and of the Royal Institution. He was also 
a member of several other learned societies. . , 

Morley was a member- of the National Academy of Sciences, and 
he served as President of the American Chemical Society and of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. In 1912 
he was Honorary President of the Eighth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry. 

Morley was an extremely versatile man and had many interests 
apart from his devotion to science. He was a well-read man in 
general literature, and a good amateur musician. During his 
residence at Hudson he played the organ in the college chapel. 
He kept his interest in music up to the end of his life. One of 
his last acts was to give a fund of 5,000 dollars to the Congregational 
church in Hartford, in memory of his wife. This money was for the 
purchase of an organ and in aid of the musical part of the church 
service. He was a religious man, but by no means bigoted or 
fanatical. 

During the closing years of his life Morley found much pleasure 
in his flower garden and in photography. In summer he enjoyed 
long motor rides with his wife, himself the driver. Much beautiful 
scenery was within easy reach of his home, in the hill country of 
western Connecticut and Massachusetts, 

Morley was thoroughly human and very modest. He had no 
affectations, and was not addicted to blowing his own trumpet. 
He was a charming friend, as the present writer can affirm after 
more than forty years of personal acquaintance. My conferences 
with him were always profitable to me. 

Morley outlived his wife by only a fewr months, and died, following 
a surgical operation, in the Hartford Hospital, at the age of eighty- 

five years. ^ 

Fbakk Wioolesw^orth Clarke. 


WILLIAM THOMSON. 

Born 1851 ; Died October 4th, 1923. 

WnxiAM Thomson, bom in Glasgow in 1851, came to Manchester 
as a young man and entered the laboratory of Dr. Crace ’ 
with whom he afterwards entered into partnership. Dr. Ulvert, 
bedded being a chemical manufacturer, had an ^xten^e an 
varied practice as a consulting and analytical chen^ , ora 
thus came into close touch with many of the ^ . jyuch 

district, and the early experience he gain^ with 
to build up the practice which he mdntaincd for fi y y 
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But Thomwn was not only ,ridely known as ’an analyst- he 
bad remarkable ingenuity in devising apparatus, and he delighted 
in experiments outside his professional work. 

As early as 1873 Thomson became a member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society and he served for many years 
on its Council, being President in 1917—1918. 

It is characteristic of the man that in the first paper he read 
before the Society he described a method for filling a chamber 
with pure air by filtering ft through cotton wool, and showed that 
in such a spore-less atmosphere fungus did not grow on paste- 
covered surfaces. He recommended such a room for surgical 
operations. In later life he gave much attention to the pollution 
of the atmosphere in Manchester, and devised simple means by 
which the amount of smoke in the air could be tested from hour 
to hour. 

After the “arsenic scare” of 1902, when many people were 
poisoned through the use of arsenical acid in making glucose, 
Thomson devised several pieces of apparatus for carrying out 
Marsh’s test on small quantities of arsenic in presence of organic 
matter. He showed that the electrolytic method could be made 
exceedingly delicate, and, using a cathode of pure zinc or pure tin, 
he obtained results comparable in accuracy with those given by 
the more expensive apparatus recommended by the Committee 
appointed by the Inland Revenue Commissioners. Thomson 
showed that the dust in the Manchester air contained detectable 
quantities of arsenic, and a considerably larger quantity in the 
neighbourhood of glass works and copper smelting works. 

Thomson made many experiments on the rotting of india-rubber, 
and the injurious action of certain metals and salts upon it. Copper, 
as makers of insulated wire had discovered, is poisonous beyond 
all metals, and so are its salts ; on the other hand, although nitric 
and sulphuric acids are fatal, many acids, including chromic acid 
(and the chromates), are harmless, and so is hydrogen peroxide — ^in 
marked contrast to ozone. 

Thomson was a fellow of the Edinburgh Royal Society, of the 
Institute of Chemistry, and of the Chemical Society, and he took 
an active part in the Manchester Section of the Society of C^hemical 
Industry and of the Society of Dyers and (!5olourists. 

He died suddenly in his laboratory on October 4th and was 
buried on October 7th in the Manchester Southern Cemetery. 
He was unmarried. 
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AdditlTt laaetiaBa and tantonierisni 
(UsHUiwoon), 1717. 

AdidxaM, presidential (Walker), 030. 

AftiUy. rcsiduah and co-ordinaiton 
(UoEOAN mid Reetes), 444 ; (Moroas 
and Smith), 1006. 

A(ar«fmr» aweiling of (Fairrrother 
and jfAsTi>t), 1112. 

AlabMaTi synthesis of (CoriaARow), 

706. 

AleaktU, mutual solubility of glycenl 

and (licEwRS). 2284. 

AUabyiaa, absor^dion spectra of vajionrs 
and solntions of (Ruatih), 2515, 
mutual solubility oC glycerol and 
(XcRwEHb 2284. 

eoudAUsatioii ey^OMAOeUmide with 
(CVRTI.^, DATjEAd Rimhiea), 813). 
AIM foatlSAH (UaBBiwoon), 1717. 


Alkali hydrogen anlphetcs (Duhm. 
CLIFF), 781. ^ ^ 

|K)lysulphiaes (Thomas and Kjwvc) 
1726. 

Alkalis, estimation of, in tocU 
(Walker). 2336. 

Alkyl hypochlorites (CiurrAWAY and 
Backereko), 2999. 

o^-Alkylacylearbamides, preparation 
and chlorination of (Roberts), 2/79, 

AUalotropy (Lowry), 828. 

Amidius, tautomerism of (Blhtles and 
Ptmah), 381 ; (Ryman), 387, 3359. 
condensation of, with ethoiymethylenfi 
derivatives of 6 ketonic eaters and 
of fl-diketones (Hitter and Hard- 
has), 2170. 

open -chain, alkylation of {Pyran), 
367, 


AmiiiM, pbotosyn thesis of (Snow and 
Stose), U09. 

aromatic, chloroaulphonyl derivatives 
of (JoHSBOs and Smius), 2384. 
hydroferrocyanides of (Cummino), 
2461. 


primary, action of 2-dithiob«Dzoyl silh 
(McClelland and Losgwem.), 
3310. 


tertiary, synthesis of (C. M. ami R. 
Robinson), 632. 

Lmlne-Mida, eat im at ion of, with the 
quiuhydrone electrode (Harris); 3294. 
Lmlao-aleokeli, tertiary, elimination of 
the amino'gruup from (McKenzie and 
Richardson), 79. ^ 

imiaMulphonie aeidi, aromarii, con* 
densatUm of, with wocyanic acid, 

phe»Ylcerbiniiile,aiidcyaaamid«(ScoTr 

and Cohen), 8177. ^ 

lyi Btaaa, complex metallic (Dlef), S80. 

action of sodium liypochlonte 
on (Joyner), 1114. 
immottinm lalti. quaternary, fonnalioti 
of (Barnett, Cook, ana 
coll), 60S. 

velocity of formation of (dexter, 
McOoHBiE, and 
1229. 
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Anunoniom faltf>* quaternary, perhalides 
of (Chattaway and Hoyle), 654. 
ATnmoaiam chloride, eqailibrinm in the 
system, ferric chloride, water, aud 
(Clendinnes), 1338. 
equilibrium of mangaaous cJdoride 
dihydrate aud (Cleniunsen and 
RtVETT), 1344. 

equilibria in the systems, water, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, 
or copj>er chlorides and (RjVErr 
and CLEND15NEN), 3634. 
nitrate, properties of (Pekman and 
Sauudeks), 841 ; (Perban and 
Howells), 2128. 

sulphates, action of ethyl alcohol on 
{DuNNicr.rFr}, 476. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dunn ici. iff), 731. 
sulphides (Thomas and Ridincj), 1181 . 
poly sulphides (Thomas and Ridjnu), 
1726. 

tetranitrodiamminecobaltiate (TiiO' 
has), 617. 

Amylope<^in, nature of (Li.ko and 
Nanji), 2660. 

AmylOM, polymerised, nature of (Ling 
and NANai), 2666. 

Anhydroyohlmbie acid luiphuric ester, 

Annual Oeneial Keating, 922. 

Anthracene eomMonds, larsothio- 
(Heilbrok and H baton), 173. 
Anthracene series, studies in (Barnett 
and Matthews), 3S0, 2549; (Bar- 
nett, Cook, and Matthew's), 1994 ; 
(Barnett and Cook), 2631. 

A n t hi a n ol alkyl ether«), preparation of 
(Harnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
2002. 

Anthranolblue, constitution of (Mason), 
1548. 

Anthraquinonea, hydroxy-, reduction of 
(Hall and Perrin), 2029; (Bkeare 
and Perkin). 2603, 

Anthroae, 

Antimony trichloride, absorption of 
light by (Macbeth and Maxweli.), 
370. 

trihydride,. electrolytic formation of 
(Sani>, Weeks, and Worrell), 456. 
Antimonioua hydroxides (Lea and 
Wood), 269. 

Antimony o^anic compounds (Gon- 

daro), 2816. 

Aquopentammincoobaltio salta. See 
under Cobalt. 
frbntiB. C„H,.0,. 

Aromatic compounds, }>olyDuclesr, molec- 
ular configurations of (Christie aud 
Kenner), 779 ; (Burton and Kkn- 
nee), 1048 ; (Ohribtie, James, aud 
Kennbk), 1948. 


rTT: .'-'""FUttaas, reactivitv i 

halogens m (IUieinlandru), 30 ya 
We alloys with tin (&! 


by (Macs K i n aad Ma.vwell), 370 
condensation c 
alkylated inalonii; acids with (Watk 
ER), 2775. t^nfALK 

Arylsulphonlialc^tto- amides, salts, us 
of, m the estimation and iodiiiation c 
phenols {Roberts), 2707. 

Ai^mettic componnda, resolution o 
(Cohen), 2716. 


Atmospheric air, explosion of mixtures 
ol carbon monoxide and, at high 
jiressurcs (Bone, Newtit, and 
lowNEXn), 2008. 

combustion of mixtures of cnibon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and (Payman 
and Wheelkr), 3251, 
propagation of flame in mixtures of 
paraffins with (Mason). 210; (Pay- 
man and Wheeler), 426, 

Atoms, Bohr’s theory of (Sidgwick), 


Auramlne, 


B. 

Bacteria, pigments from (McCombie and 
ScARUOkOVGH), 3279. 

Baeyer Memorial lecture (Perris), 
1520. 

Balance sheets of the Chemical Society 
and of the Research Fund. See 
Annual General iMeeting, 922. 

Barium hydrogen sulphate (Dunnt- 
clifk), 734. 

Bases, estimation of, with the quiu- 
hydroue electrode (Harris), 3302. 

4r-Ba8es (G. M. and R. Uodinson), 532. 

Bensaldehydehydra zones, uitro-, rela- 
tion of colour and constitution in 
(Cha itaway and Clemo), 3041. 

BenzbUthiazoles (Eiige), 153, 1011, 
2330. 

Benzene nucleus, structure of (Chal- 
LF.NOU and In gold), 2066 ; (In- 
gold), 2081. 

influence of nitro-groups on tlie 
reactivity of substituents in the 
(IhbotsON and Kenner), 1260. 
derivatives, substituted, Tesla-lumin- 
escence spectra of (McYickeb, 
MAKiiiii, and Stewart), 2147. 
vicinal trisubsti tilted, substitution 
ill (Davies), 1575 ; (Davies and 
Rubbnstein), 2839. 

Bensothiazole series (Mnxs, Clark, 
aud Aeschlimann), 2353, 2362. 
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BinnARtk brown, 

BiimttUii Uloyi witb tiu and uno (Muz 
affar), 2341. 

Biimiith frtchloride, absorption of light 
hy (Maobsth and Maxwklu), 870. 

Boiling point, determination of elevation 
of (JarLczykski and Kon), 2958. 

Bromination of aliphatic acids (Shaw), 
2233. 

of carbonyl compounds (Ward), 2207. 

Bromina, interaction of, with acetic 
anhydride {Orton, Watson, and 
Bayliss), 3081. 

reaction of ethylene with (Norrish), 
3006, 

action of, on pbeuylhydrazcnes (Hum- 
THBrn, Bi.uoM.and Evans), 1766. 

n Butyl aariet, studies in tiie (Morgan 
and 11 ICKIN bottom), 97. 


C. 

Cadttinin, raj^tour pressure of, and its 
alloys with zinc (Huehton and 
Rale [OH), 3021. 

snlphide, and estimation of the inetal 
(Egerton and lUtEinu}, 8019, 

CmIui hydrogen sulphate (Dunnp 
cLirr), 733. 

Calelta, formation of (Coi'isAUOtv), 793. 

Caleiam oaxbonate, hetcromorj>hism of 
(Copisariow), 785. 
hezahydrate (MAeKXNZtr.), 2409 . 
chloride, equilibria in the system, 
magnesiam chloride, jjotassium 
chloride, water, andiLsRand Kovn- 
Tox), 706 . 

sulphate, hetetomoty>hUtn of tCuvia* 
AROW), 796. 

CmlarifiB Talua of carbon confounds 
(Konovalov). 2184 . 

CaAphnr, 

Carbaaidaa, cunatitution of (Werner), 
2577. 

subatitutad, Hofmann reactiou applied 
to (Eixiorr), 8C4. 

CarbaBoU mtIm, iV derivativea b the 
(STBVEita ai^ Tucker), 2140 . 

Garb««yaainaa, formation of (Mills and 
Braun HOLTZ), 2804. 
relation of meihylenrdiuuinaldine 
derivativea to (Hauer), 246. 

GarMydiatM, eesstitntionof (Irvine), 
898. 

pfeparntkA of carbon from (Firth), 
324 . 

OarboSj aarption of iodioo by. from 
eliiarofona aolotion (FiarB and 
WAlwm} 22I». 

frap otrbohydmtaa, aorption of iodine 
bj (rUTBh Mi3. 


Carbon Tnonoxide, oateljHc action 
water vapour on (Medsforth)' 

exnlosion of mixtures of air and ^ 
high prewures (Bone, IsEwj'rr 
and Townend), 2008. ’ 

explosion wave in mixtures of hrdm 
g.n^ aud (Dixon Md wAu), 

combustion of mixtures of hydro^rer, 
and (Path AN and Whse^k)! 

oxideo, action of hydrogen on {ilrns 
forth), 1462. ' 

Carbonyl c«&p<mndi, bromination of 
(WAKn), 2207, 

Carrageen (C^ominta maptia), mucilag 
225T (HARwoorr), 

Carrone, C„H„0. 

t’oMteia Nichohoni, bitter priiicijde frara 
(Bosman), 207, 

Caatalamarin, 

Catalytit reactions, promotion of (Meds- 
FORTH), H52. 

Cellolosa, constitution of (Irvine) 
908. ■ 

action of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid on (Hirst and Morkisok), 
3226. 

cotton, molecular structure of (Irvine 
and Hirst), 618. 

acetate, viscosity of solutions of 
(MARDl.Eit), 1961. 

CUareoal, activated sugar, action of 
hydrogen peroxide with (Firth and 
Watson), 1750. 

CheiiMoal constitution and rotatory 
l>oweT( Pickard, KRNVoN.and H un- 
ter), 1 : (Kknvos and McXjuol), 
14 ; (Phillips), 22, 44 ; (Hall), 32, 
105 ; (Pickard ami Hunter), 431; 
(Hunter), 1671 . 

reactivity and conjugation (Heilbron, 
BARNEa, and Morton), 2559, 
Chaskistry, phyatcal, applications of, in 
metallurgy (DEsch), 280, 

Chlorine, photochemical interaction of 
hydrogen and (Ciiapm>N), 3062. 

TRoaoxide, photochemical decomposi- 
tion of (Bowen), 2328. 
thermal decomposition of (Hisshel- 
WOOD and Prichard), 27 ?o. 
monoxide and peroxide, photwhemical 
decomptisitioD of solutions of 
(Bowrn), 1201. 

Bydroehloris acid, influence of, on the 
enolising action of Orignam re- 
ageuU (Biiaowat), 1808. 

ayppehlarou mM, action of, 0 

boroydeis (Henderson and 
1156 , 
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Chloroialeilio wU, preparation and pro- 
perties of (WpRSLEY and Baker), 

ChondrMcrwpus. See-CarraweD. 
Chiominm irioxide, solnbility of, in 
nitric acid (Mu«fobd and Giuueut), 
471. 

CbrouioiiOiMriiin of btilbeue compoui ds 
(Cullinank), 20^. 

Clirysoidine- K, 

Coal, absorption of water by (Moore 
and SiNNATT), 27fi. 

Cobalt, higher oxida of (Howell), 05. 
chloride, equilibrium of ammonium 
chloride, water, and (Rivett and 
ClendISNEN), 1634. 

Aquopentanunineeobaltio salts (Duff), 

567, 670. • 

Cobalt organie compoondi (Duff), 560. 
CoBoanut oil, separation of octoic and 
decoic acids from (Walker), 2837. 
Colloids, transition of, to crysUlloids 
(Bircumshaw), 91. 

Colour, calculation of, of monocyclic 
compounds (Moir), 2792. 

Colouring matter* of the aurin type 
(Baines and Driver), 1214, 
from dipheiiic anhydride (Durr), 
225. 

from heterocyclic bases (Smith), 2288. 
Combastion of gaseous mixtures (Pay- 
man and Wheeler), 1251. 
s/^iroCompoundi, formation and stability 
of (Baker and Ingold), 122 ; (In- 
noLD, Lanfeab, and Thorpe), 3140. 
Coniine, DgHjN. 

Co-ordination and residual affinity 
(Morgan and Reeves), 444 ; (Mor- 
gan and Smith), 1096. 

Co-ordination compounds and the Bohr 
atom (SiDOWicK), 725. 

Copper chlorides, equilibrium of am- 
luouiniu chloride, water, and 
(Rivett and Clendinnen), 1634. 
suipliate pentahydrate, dij^sociation 
pressures of (Partington and 
Huntinoford), 167. 

Cuprio chloride, action of sodium 
hyposulphite on solutions of 
(Firth and Higson), 1515. 
salts, action of thiosulphates on 
(Bassett and Duruant), 1279. 
Cuprou* nitrate and other cuprous 
salts, preparation and stability of, 
in' presence of nitriles (Morgan), 
2901. 

Coumarina, amin o-, diazo- transformations 
of (Dey and Dalal), 3384. 
brgmonitro-, and their reactions with 
alkalis (Dey and Row), 3375. _ 

Critical solution temperatures as criteria 
of purity ()one 8), 1374, 1384, 


Crystal structure, relation between con- 
stitution and, of organic comnoiinds 
(Knaggh), 71. 

Crystals, mixed, equilibria of formation 
of (Rivett and Clendinnen), 1634. 
Cupric salts. See under Copper. 
Cuprimalic acid, C^HjO^Cu. 
wt/Cyauines, thio-, constitution of (Mills 
and Braunholtz), 2804. 

Cyanine colouring matters (Mills and 
Braunholtz), 2804. 

Cyanogen;— 

Cyanides, complex, dissociation of 
(Burrows), 2026. 

Cyclic compounds, calculation of the 
colour of (Moir), 2792. 
of the Ladenburg formula, synthesis 
of (Farmer), 3332. 

Cysteine, C3H,OjNS. 


D- 

D coxy -yohimbine (Barger and Field), 
1042. 

Dialkyl sulphides, oa'-didiloro- (Mann 
and Pope), 1172. 

Dianthranyl, CjgHjg. 

Dianthrone, CjjHigO,. 

Dihydropentindole, 

jS-Diketones, ethoxymethylene deriv- 
atives, condensation of amidines with 
(Mitter and Bardhan), 2179. 

Dimethinediazidines, stability of (In- 
gold and Piggott), 2745. 

Disaccharide 8, constitution of (Haworth 
and luNNELL), 294 ; (Haworth and 
Mitchell), 301; (Haworth and 
Wylam), 3120. ,, , ,, 1, 

Dissociation pressure of hydrated salts 
(Partington and Hunting ford), 

Dist^yl ketones, benzopyrylium salts of 
(Buck and Heilbrg^’X 1395. 

2-Dithiobenzoyl, C7H4OS,. . 

Dolomite, formation of (MitlHELl), 

composition of (Mitchell), 1055. 

Drying, changes of properties of aub- 
atuTicPs on (Baker), 1223. 


ctrodes, lead, overvoltage of (Glas- 

ijTDNE) 2926. 

; Harwood) I 2254. 
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Xleotrolytei, action of Bilica on 
and Hancock), 2022. 

Sleebrotropj (Lowhy), 828. 
SlAAtroTAlanfiy, studies in (Lowky), 
822 ; (NonKias), 3006. 

Element, new, oxide ot fScorr), 811, 
881 . 

Erdmnnn’a ult, structure of (Thomas), 
617 . 

Eaerine, Ci«H«iOtN,. 

Zatert, Kont^eu ray investigation of 
(Shxakkr), 3152. 

inflvunce of the baae on velooity of 
ssponification of (Casumohr, 
McC>0iiBiB,andScAKBOROi;oi0>ld7. 
Sttioxy-derlvativei, analysis of (Davies 
and Rubenstkin), 2848. 

Zn^enol, t^iaHnO. 

Exploeiona, propagation of, in mixed 
gases (Dixon and Walls), 1025. 
gaseous, pre-pressure interval in 
(Moroan), 1304. 

F. 

FeBchane, 

Ferrie and Wrroua salts. See under 
Iron. 

Filter^pump, improved (Hickman), 
34U. 

Flame, propagation of, in mixed gases 
(Mason), 210; (Patman), 412; 
(Patman and Wheeler), Vi.’il ; 
(Ellw), 1435. 

Formnlis and symbols ; Walker), 930. 
Fuel, absorption of water by (Moore 
and SiNNATi), 275. 


0. 

Oaaaa, explosion of, pre‘pre;>sare interval 
in (Moroan), 1304. 
mixed, rate of detonation in (Patman 
and Walla), 420. 

effect of pressure on ignition of 
(Patman and Whirlxr), 426. 
propagation of exploaioD in (Dixon 
and Walls), 1025. 
propa^tton of dame in (Mahon), 
210; (Patman), 412; (Patman 
and Whxxler), 1251 ; (Elus), 
1485. 

rare (1iD0REt'). 1905. 

Oaa asaljraU apparatni, abaorption 
pi|wtu (dAt'.NOXka), 2826. 

Oaa mantiaa, ineandeeMni, catalyata in 
the making of (MxpsroRTH), 1467. 

Oaa raaatiaaa, beterogeneonstHiNSHEL- 
WOOD and TortxT), 1014; (Hin* 
XHXLWooo and Friceard), 2725, 
27X0. 

bmii^iMKiaa (Hinemelwood aad 
raicRAMp)^ 2730. 


Gelatin, >8oeleclrio point of (PRi^rx 
410. ^ , * 

Gentiobioae, 

Glnooeides (MAcmfru and M a okay) 


wvaaaaavMaaNraa vs * aan 

optical rotation of (Maltry), uoi. 
Glneoaldea. See also Arbotin. 
Glntaeonie aeldi, chemistry of (Tho^pp 
end Wood), 62 ; (Gobs/inoold, ^ 
Thorpe), 327. 8342. 

Glutathione, 

Olyeogea, constitution of (Irvine), 9]2 
Glyeoli, diaoetylenic (Wilson and 
HvdLOP), 2812. 


I Gold, catalytic action of (Hinshelwood 
and Toplby), 1020. 

I sols, protective action of potaBsinm 
[ oleate on, in aleoboUwatet mixtures 

j (Rideal and Bircumbhaw), U65 

I Orignard reaetlon, application of, to 
^ acetylenic compounds (Wilson aud 
Hyslop), 2612. 


Grignart reagenU, influence of hydro- 
chloric acid on the enolisiing action of 
(Bhaowat), 1803. 


H. 


Halhituil in rircontum ores (Hzvrsy 
and Jantzx.n), 3218. 

Halogeni, reactivity of, in aromatic 
coroiwnnds (Rheinlakder), 3099. 
action of, on phenyl by drazones 
( Humph R iEE, Bloom, and Evans’, 
1766. 


Halogen atoms, lability of, in organic 
compounds (Macbeth), 1122; (Hen- 
derson, Hirst, aud Macbeth), 1130. 
Heat of aetlTaiion of hsterogeneoua gas 
reactions (Hinshelwood and Toi>- 
LEY). 1014. 
m Ksndplaanllio acid, 

Hapareaa, 0||1I]|. 

HsptaeyeUue, dtihio-, Ci^HnSi. 
Hexatiiiwe, 

raaetioB, application of, to 
subs titn ted cai bam Idee (Elliott), 


804. 

ru-Hemooaroaio acid, CgH.A. 
Hydratiea of salts, de term iuat ion of, 
by a radioactive method (Tebusy and 
Jolly), 1979. 

Hydratiae, preparation of (Joyner), 
UU. 

HydroealclU (Copisabow), 785. 
HydrecarbODS, benienoid, fluoreBcence 
spectra of the vaponra of (Mai«»)j 


3315. . * . 

laralfiD, propagation of flame m mix- 
tures of air and (Maso.n), 210. 

dlQ^xlieria aeid. See under ChloniH'. 
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HydrotorrieywiidM of organ io bases 
(CuMMiMO), 2467. 

HydroferrooyanldM of organic bases 
(CUMSiiNa), 2467. 

Hydrogen, activation of, at low temper- 
ature (Mitchkll and Makshall), 
2448. 

eo'OrdinatioD of (Lowrt and Bur- 
oerr), 2111. 

tantomeric, theory of, in relation to 
the Uieory of induced alternate 
polarities (Allsop and Kenner), 
2296. 

pure, electrolytic generator for (Elve- 
den and Sinkinson), 2715. 
action of, on carbon oxides (Me ns* 
forth), 1452. 

combustion of mixtures of carbon 
monoxide, air, and (Pay man and 
WUEKLES), 1261. 

explosion wave in mixtures of carbon 
monoxide and (Dixon and Walls), 
1025. 

photochemical interaction of chlorine 
and (Chapman), 8062. 
interaction of sulphur and (Nourish 
and Ridbal), 696, 1689, 3202. 
proxide, thermal decomposition of 
(Hinshklwood and Prichard), 
2726. 

action of activated sugar charcoal 
with (Firth and Watson), 1750. 
snlphide, action of, on unsatnrated 
compounds (Challenger, Smith, 
and Paton), 1046. 

Hydromueonlo aelds (Farmer), 2531, 
3324. 

Hydrozy-aeida, metallic complexes of 
(Wark), 1815, 1826. 

Hypochloronaaeld. See under Chlorine. 

Hypophotphoroos acid. See imder 
Phosphorus. 


I. 

Ignition of gases by a spark in a closed 
tube (Ellis), 1436. 
effect of pressure on (Payman and 
Wheeler), 426. 

Imiao-aryl ethera (Chapman), 1150. 

Interlheinl tei^on (Pound), 678. 

Inulln, constitution of (Irvine), 9U. 

Iodine, sorption of, by carbon (Firth ), 
323; (hRTH and Watson), 1219. 
reaction between phosphorous acid 
and (Mitchell), 2241. 

Hydiiodio acid, reduction of w meth- 
oxybenzyl bromide by (Shoesmith), 
2828. 

lonie mieelle (IIcBain and Bowden), 
2417, 

Iron, corrosion of (Friend), 2996. 


Iron chlorides, equilibrium of ammonium 
chloride, water, and (Rivrtt and 
Clendinnen), 1634. 

Ferric chloride, equilibrium in tlie 
system, ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Clendinnen), 1338. 
hydroxide, adsorption of radium-A 
and -C and thorium-A and -C* by 
(Cranston and Hutton), 1318. 
oxide, equilibrium of phosphoric 
acid, water, and (Carter and 
Hautshorne), 2223. 

Ferrous phosphate, kinetics of the 
reaction between sulphur dioxide 
and (Carter and Butler), 2370, 
2380. 

Ivory, vegetable, inannan in (Patter- 
son), 1139. 


Ketones, absorption spectra of vapours 
and solutions of (Purvis), 2515. 
mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McEwen), 2279. 

unsaturated, reactivity of (Heilbron 
and Whitworth), 238. 

/3-Ke tonic esters, ethoxyraethylene 

derivatives, condensation of amidines 
with (Mitter and Bardhan), 2179, 
Kryptocyanine, constitution ol (Mills 
and Braunholtz), 2804. 


} -Lactones, formation of (Bains and 
Thorpe), 2742. 

Laurie acid, 

Lead, nitrate, solubility of, in water, 
and in mixtures with sodium and 
potAssinm nitrates (Glabstone and 
Launders), 2134. 

Lead electrode. See Electrodes. 
Lectures, delivered before the Chemical 
Society (Desch), 280 ; (Irvine), 898 ; 
(Perkin), 1520; (Moureu), 1905 ; 
(Jeans), 3398. . 

Light, absorption of, by inorganic salts 
(Macbeth and Maxwell), 370. 
Limestone, formation of (Copisarow), 

Lio^ds, purity of, from critical solution 
temperatures (Jones), 1374, 1384. 
influence of a third substance on^the 
miscibility of two (Bailey). 25/9. 
organic, interfacial tension of, and 
water (Pound), 583. 

Lithium hydrogen sulphate (Dunm- 

hydrosulpMde (Jokes and Thomas), 
3285. 

Longifoleno, C15HJ4. 
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l«oiigilblio aeid, 
Leagiforie aeid, 


K. 

Ka^Miiiiin, reactiou between jp-dibromo- 
benzene and (Pink), S418. 
carbonate trihjdraU. Sea Kcsquc- 
honite. 

chloride, equilibria in the syeteui, 
calcium culoride, potas&iiim cblor* 
ide, water. and(LKE and Euerton), 
70«. 

Haile eobe, preparation of xylose from 
(Lino and Nanji), 620. 

Halooie aeids, alkylated, condensation 
of aryldiazoninm salts with (Walker). 
*775. 

KanganeM, electrolytic, properties of 
(Campsell), 2323. 

chloride, equilibria of ammonium 
chloride, water, and (RiViTT and 
CLESniNNE.N}, 1934. 

^>rrchloride, anodic formation of 
(OampbsllI, S92. 

Manganous chloride di hydrate, equi- 
librium of ammonium chloride and 
(Clendinnen and Kivett), 1344, 
Mannan from regetable ivory, and its 
derivatives (Pattiium)n), 1189. 
Marble, synthetic and metamorphic 
(COPISAROW), 78o. 

Menorial Laetare, van der Waals 
(Jeans). 3398. 

Mrathol, e„H»0. 

Memptani, action of sulphur mono. 

chloride on (Charravaxti), 964. 
Moreuy, apparatus for pnritication of 
(Dixon and McKee). 893. 

Mercury orgaaie compoofids (Matnard 
and Howaru), 960. 

Mwotropy (Iaiwkv), 828. 

MetaUie hydriilrs. studies on (San it, 
Weeks, ami Worrell), 436. 
salts, complex (Thomas and Fraser). 
2973. 

hydrated, dtssociaiion pressure of 
(Parti NOTON and Huntino- 
yoRO), 160. 

MMaUufy, ippUcaltons of physical 
chemistry to (Dench), 280. 

MeUaaetetm-aeetie aeid* C,H|sO|. 
^•Me«hexyf«lphoaie . Midi, action of 
bromine on (Melcrdm and Shah), 
1982, 

Methyl eetera, Telocity of Miponiftcatioa 
of (JoMis, McCoMRts, and Scar- 
lOROOttB), 2688. 

Xithp^ pe nt eesi, optical rotation of 
niamt), 1404. 


Moleeular phases and absorption 
(Morton and Bai^es^, 2670 ^ 
Moleonlee, catalytic activation 
(Norrish), 3906. 

Molybdsnum snlphates, action of snlph,, 
dioxide on Wardlaw and Sylvv/ 
TER), 969. 


MotM^charidef. constitution of iUimv 

and PuRVES), 1362, 


Morphine, C„H„0|br. 

Mots, Irish. See Carrageen 
M^r, Ubor»tory water (HicsaAs), 

Muooaie aelde (Farmer), 2533, 3324 , 


Vaphthalene derlTaUvei, synthesis of 
(Challekor and Ixoold), 2068. 

Bapkthapyrones, amino-, diaw-trars. 
formations of (Dry and Dalai,). 3384 

HarootUe, 

Veequehonite, preijaration of, and its 
solubility (Mitchell), 1897. 

Micksl chloride, equilibrium ofimino- 
ninm chloride, water, and (Rivett 
and Clendinnen), 1834. 
bieher oxide of (Howell), 669, 1772 
suTiihide, oiidaliou of (Dcsx an<i 
Hioeal), 1242. 

Hitration, studies in (Ausall), 3111. 

Hitn^u atoms, douldy-Iinked, stereo- 
chemistry of (Mills and Schind- 
ler), 312. 

compounds, photosynthesis of, from 
carbon dioxide and ammonia (Baly, 
Heilrkon, and Stern), 185. 
trichloride, photocheraical decomposi- 
tion of solutions of (Bowen), 1208. 
Vitrle aeid, solubility of chromium 
trjoxtdem(Mt;MEOiLDaudGlLBEKT). 
471. 

Vitrocjl chloride, preparation of (Pick- 
ard and Hunter), 441. 


0 . 

Obiteary aeUeet 
Charles Baskerville, 3421. 
Alexander Crum Brown, 3422. 
Frederick James Lloyd, 946. , 


Ocorg Lange, 94S. 

Charles Mann Luimoore, 3431. 
£dwa^ Williams Morley, 3435. 
Alexander Smith, 960. 

Jokichi Takamine, 954. 

WUlUm Thomson, 5440. 

Leo Alexandroviticb Tschugscv, 956' 
Prank Edwin Weston, 958. 
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OiU, Interfacifl tenaion of, and water 
(Pound), 683. * 

Olaio acidf CigH|40j. 

^^'OpiaQio aoid, 

Optical inversion, Woden’s (Phillips), 
44. 

rotation. See Rotation. 

Organic coupdnnds, calori 6c v al u e of 
(Konovalov), 2184. 
relation between crystal structure and 
constitution of (Knaoos), 71. 
labilityofhalogeDAtoniain(MACBErH), 
1122; (Henderson, Hirst, and 
Macbeth), 1130. 

action of sulphury! chloride on 
(Durrans), 1424. 

with long carbon chains, Rontgen ray 
investigation of (Sheahbu), 3152; 
(^Muller and Shearer), 3156. 

Overvoltage, measurement of (Sand and 
Weeks), 2896. 

influence of intermittent current on 
(Glasstone), 1745. 

Oxalate -Bslts, dissociation of (Burrows 
and Walker), 2738. 

Oximes, isomerism of (Brady and 
McHugh), 1190; (Brady and 
Dunn), 1783 ; (Brady and Ridce), 
2163; (Brady and Trcszkow’ski), 
2434. 

influence of dilution on the dissocia- 
tion of hydrocli lor ides of (Tansley), 
8164. 

Oxygen, diffusion of, through silver 
(Spencer), 2124. 

catalytic action of, on the reaction 
between hydrogen and sulphur 
(NoKRiSHand Rideal), 1689, 3202. 
estimation of small amounts of, colori- 
metrically (Hand), 2573. 

Ozone, photochemical reactivity of (Grif- 
fith and Shutt), 2752; (Griffith 
and MacWillie), 2767- 


P. 

Falladiom, catalytic action of (Hine^heL' 
WOOD and Toplky), 1020. 

Paraffins, ignttion of mixtures of air 
and (Mason), 210 ; (Payman and 
Wheeler), 426. 

Paraformaldehyde, conversion of, into 
glycollic acid (Hammick and Boerek), 
2881. 

Pentathlonio aoid. See under Sulphur. 
Phellandrenea, 

PhenanthraqaiHODe eolooring matters 

(A. 0. and G. C. Sircar), 1559. 
Phenols, increased solubility of, in water, 
on addition* of a third substance 
(Bailey), 2579. 


Phenols, mutual solubility of clTcerol 
and (McEwen), 2284 
comltasation of dipl,e„ylfom,amiJine 
with (SnoEsMiTH and IIaleaki!), 

Mooee), 


estimation and iodinstion of, by means 
of salts of arylsulphonhalogeno- 
amides (Roberts), 2707. 

Phenols, o-thiol-, derivatives of (Gibson 
and Smiles), 2388. 

Phenoldiphenein, C„Hig 04 . 
Phenolthioiiu derivaUves (Krishna) 
2/82. ' 
Fhenylcarbantides, p- substituted, sul- 
phonatiou of (Scott), 3191. 
Phenylhydrazones, action of halogens 
on (Humphries, Bloom, and Evans) 
1766. 

Phoaphatopentamminecobalt, and its 

hydrogen phosphate (Duff), 568, 


Phosphorus 

Phosphoric acid, equilibrium of ferric 
oxide, water, and (Carter and 
Hartshokne), 2223. 

Phosphorous acid, reaction between 
iodine and (Mitchell), 2241. 
Hypophosphorous acid, studies on 
(Mitchell), 629. 

Fhosohorus organic compounds (Boyd 
and Chignell), 813. 

Photocatalysis (Baly, Heilbron, and 
Stern), 185. 

Photochemistry of unstable substances 

(Bowen), 1199- 

Photosynthesis of amines {Snow and 
Stone), 1509. 

Phototropy (HeilbPvON, Hudson, and 
Huish), 2273. 

Fhysostigxoine. See Esetine. 

Pigments from bacteria, constitution of 
(McCombie and Scarborough), 3279. 
Pinacol-pinaoolin transformation, me- 
chanism of (Ingold), 1706. 

Thnis lon^ifolia, Indian turpentine from 
(SiMOXSEN and Rau), 549; (Simon- 
sen), 2642. 

Piperazine, 

Piperidine, C^HuN, 

Piperitone, 

Platinum, valency of, in mercaptan 
compounds (Ray), 133. 

Polarity, theory of’iuduced alternate, iu 
relation to the tautomeric hydrogen 
theory (Allsop and Kenneb), 2295. 
Polycyclic compounds, chemistry of, in 
rL'lation to their homocyclic un- 
saturated isoraeridea (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), 853 ; (Grimwood, In- 
gold, and Thorpe), 3303. 
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Pol 7 iMc]uurid«s, oonatitution of (Irvin* 
and Hirst), 518. 

polTinlpbidei, organ io (Riding and 
Thomas), 3271. 

Posidmia, chemistry of the fibre of 
(Earl), 3223. ^ ^ ^ 

FoUasiiuii saltA, density of dilute solu- 
tions of (Hartley and BAURKTr), 


Quinhydrona altfttrod#. ^ee Electrodes 
QninoUaa, C^H^N. _ 

Qoiaonaa, sbeorption spectra of the 
vapours of (PuRvia), 1841. 
Qainoxallna dsrivatiTSs, rednced, iso. 
merism of (Bxnnrtt and Gibso'iI 
1570, 

B. 


as^o. 

chloride, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate and (PiRMAN and 
Saunders), 841. 
equilibria in the syatero, 

chloride, magnesium chloride, 
water, and (L*k and Kobrton), 
706. , • ♦ 
nitrate, eqailibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (Glashtone and 
Saunders), 2134. 
freezing- Jioiut curves for mixtures 
of sodium nitrate and (Brisco* 
and Madcin). 1608; (Margin 
and Brisco*), 2914. 

/Wroxide, interaction of, with ice and 
with dilute sulphuric acid (Hawley 
and Sand), 2891. 

sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate and ( Perm ax and How ells). 
2^28. . , ,, , 
v^A^nautphide, action of, on alK)l 
halide* ( Riding and Thomas), 3271. 

FotaariiUM organic MoipoaRdt ; — 
arylsnlphouiodoamides (Roberts), 
849. 

PotaMinm, detection and estimation of, 
with sodium 3-chloro-5-nitro-m-tolu- 
enesulphonate (H. and W. Davies), 


2976. 

Prcmeten in caulyii* (M*r>sTORTB). 

1452. , . , 

Frnpaas fsrias, keto cvclol change in 
the (Laneeab and Thori'k), 1683. 
cv^Pnmaos wristi tan tomerUm in 
(Goaa, Inoold. and Thorpe), 32/, 


PtSRdMsArU* (Lowry), 828. 

Puiaa ffPBRP> mercaptans « (KAY, 
Chaxravarti, and Bose), 1957. 
pRTlty. critical solution tsmpsratQfns as 
criteria of (Jones), 1374, 1384. 
Brnyamlss, C,|H„0,N|. 

VnaMls sarisa, sufaatitntion in the 
^(MowiAX and AomRMAN), 1306. 
PrriiiM* CiHaN. 

PyryliM •lu. *f nlhesi* of (PRATT and 
KoiiMSoN), 745. 


a 

(iBahrMhlB** See Yohimbine. 

arid, CfcH«0|N. 


Badinm-i? and -U, adsorption of, by 
ferric hydroxide (Cranston ’and 
Hutton), 1318. 

BaAnoaa, 

Bays, Rdntgen, structure of fatty acids 
by means of (MiiLLXR), 2043. 
investigation of organic esters and 
long-chain compounds by (Shbab- 
er), 3152; (Muller and Shear. 
*R), 3156. 

Baduetloa -oxidation proceai (Dixon and 
Quabtel). 2943. 

Bofraotivo Indox and rotatory poiver 
(Hunter), 1671. 
Bosaroiiioldiphsnoin, OmH]|0,. 
^Odinm, catalytic action of (Hinshel- 
wooD and Toplkv), 1019. 

Bii^t, four-member^, additive fomi- 
atiou of (ISGOLD and Piooott), 2745. 
Books, estimation ofalkalis in (Walker), 
2336. 

BotaUon, free (Sudden), 1862 ; (Lowry), 
1866. 

optical, and chemical constitution 
(PlCKAiin and Hunter), 484; 
(Hunter), 1671. 
of sugars (Maltby), 1404, 
Botatory power and chemical constitu- 
tion(PlcKARD, Kenyon, andHoNTER), 

1 ; (Kenyon and McNicol), 14 ; 
(Phillips), 22, 44 ; (Hall), 32, 105. 
BttUdiara hydrogen sulphate (Dunni- 
CLIFP), 733. 


Rons, C|,Hi 4. 

■ol, Ci«Hi|0. . 

I, detsraiination of the degree of 
hydration of (Terrey and Jolly), 

1979 

mbls, equilibria of / 

(Rivrrr and Clenwsnen); 
lorgaute, abwrption of 

and Maxwell), 3711. 
complex ^Thomas). 617. 

rtrtRft, *^l«tion and 

Ainm frioxide. 

roportiesof (WoESLEYandB^KW). 

WiiJWN and Burns), /W. 

iloxaBExids, 
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glUflOn rfioxitU {silica), actiou of, on 
electrolytes (Joseph aud Hancock), 
2022. 

SUieon orgranle oompoands (Kipping), 
2590, 2598 ; (Pink aud Kipping), 2830. 

BUtst, diffusion of oxygen through 
(Spencib), 2124. 

organosols, properties of (Giles and 
Salmon), 1597. 

nitrate, reaction of hypophosphorous 
acid with (Mitchell), 629. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dun nicliff), 733. 

Binteringr (Smith), 2088. 

Soap solutions, constitution of (McBain 
uiid Bowden), 2417. 

Soaps, protective action of, on gold sols 
in alcohol-water mixtures (RiuEALand 
Bircumshaw), 1565. 

Sodium arsenate dodecahydrate, dis- 
sociation pressures of (Partington 
and Huntinoford), 168. 
chlorate, solubility of (Bell), 2713. 
hypochlorite, action of ammonia on 
(JOTNBR), 1114. 

hyposulphite, action of cupric chloride 
oo solutions of (Firth and Higson), 
1515. 

nitrate, equilibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (GLASSTONEaud Saun- 
ders), 2131. 

freezing-point carves for mixtures 
of potassium niti'ate and (Briscoe 
and Madoin), 1608 ; (Madgin 
and Briscoe), 2914. 

Sodinm organie eompoonds : — 
ary Isnlphoniodoami lies (Roberts), 

849. 

Solubility, apparatus for determination 
of, at high pressures of carbon di- 
oxide (Mitchell), 1894. 
of substances in mixtures of alcohol 
and water (Wright), 2493. 
mutual, studies in (MgEwen), 2279, 
2284. 

Solysats, mixed, velocity of reaction in 
(Cashmore, McCombir, aud Scar- 
borough), 197; (Dexter, McCombie, 
and Scarborough), 1229 ; (Jones, 
McCombie,, and Scarborough), 2688. 

Sorption by carbon (Firth), 323 ; (Firth 
and Watson), 1219. 

Spectra, absorption, and molecular 
pihasea (Morton and Barnes), 
2570. 

of vapours and solutions of alde- 
hydes aud ketones (Purvis), 2515. 
and structure of organic compounds 
•containing sulphur (Gibson, Gra- 
ham, and Reiu), 874. 
of the vaitours of quinonea (Purvis), 
1841. 

fluorescence (Marsh), 8314. 


Stewart), 642, 2147 ; 
(Me VlcKEK and Marsh). 817 

Spmacane, 

Bpinacene, CaH„. 

Stannic acid. See under Tin. 

Stannous chloride. See under Tin. 

Starch ( JiiNo and Nanji), 2666. 
constitution of (Irvine), 910. 

Stereochemistry, electron theories of 
valency and (Sudden), 1861 . 

Stibiue. See Antimony trihydride. 

Stilbene compounds, ehromoisomerism 
of (Cullinane), 2053. 

Strontium hydrogen sulphate (Dunni- 
cliff), 734. 


Stuffer’s law, extension of (Ray), 2174. 
Succinyleosin, CuHgOjBr*. 
Succmylflnoreecein, CiaHijO,. 

Sucrose, C„H„On. 

Sugars, optical rotation of (Maltby). 
1404. 

constitution of the raonocarboxylic 
acids derived from (Pryde), 1808. 
Y-Sugare (Irvine), 915. 

Sulphonamides, alkyl and aryl iCLUT- 
TERBUCK ami Cohen), 2507. 

Salphonic acids, p-hydroxy-, action of 
bromine on (Meldrum and Shah), 


1982. 


Sulphwalicylic acid, C7H,0,S. 

Sulphur, iuteraction of hydrogen and 
(Norrish and Rideal), 696, 1689, 
3202. 

j^ifjRochloride, action of, on mercap- 
tans (Chakrayarti), 964. 
Sulphiiryl chloride, thermal decom- 
position of (Hinsuelwood and 
Prichard), 2727. 
acliou of, on organic compounds 
(Durrans), 1424. 

Sulphur rfioxide, oxidising properties of 
( Wardlaw and Sylvester), 969, 
3417. 

kinetics of the reaction between fer- 
rous phosphate and (Carter and 
Butler), 2370, 2380. 

Sulphuric acid, vapour pressure of 
solutioiia of (Thomas and Ramsay), 
3256. 

Sulphates, acid (Dunnicuff), 731. 
Thiosulphates, action of cupric salts 
wi th (Basse tt and Durrant), 1279. 
Pentathionic acid, formation and sta- 
bility of (lUssETT and Durrant), 
1288. ^ ^ 

Sulphur organic compounds, structure 
ami absorption spectra of (Girson, 
Graham, and Reid), 874. 

Sulphuryl chloride. See under Sulphur. 

Sunlight, tropical, tem['erature coeflici- 
ents of wactions in (Duar), 1856. 
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STalHkU and foimule (Walker), 939. 
Sjitema, symmetrical triad, mobility of 
{iNr.oLD and PjGOOTr), 1469. ' 


T. 


Taiat4>ineriam and additivo reactiona 
{UsHKRW0Oi>), 1717. 

Taatomerism, ring-chain (Sinru and 
Thorpe), 113 ; (Bains and 
Thorpe), 1206 ; (Lakpear and 
Thorpe), 168i, 2865; (Pandya 
and Thorpe), 2852. 
three*carbon (Birch, Kos, Norris, 
and Thohpk), 1361 ; (Birch and 
Ko\), 2440. 

Tampcratare ooaffieienU of reactions in 
tn>pieal sunlight (Dhar). 1856. 
TatrahydrocErbasoIe dariTatiTSi (En- 
WAKiw and Plant), 2393 ; (Pep.ki.v 
and Riley), 2399. 

Tatrahydronaphtbaless derlTativat, 

f>rmatioii of, fr*mi 7 |>heriyl fatty 
arids (Attwood, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), 1755. 

4:4"-TatrametXyldia]aiiio«nthrafaeh- 

•oaa, CggHMONt 

XluUliam com pounds (Berry), 11 09. 
ThEUio comp mnds, reduction of, with 
ferroos sulphate and witli sodium 
amnite (Berry), 1109. 

Thalliam oi^gaoie coapooiidt (Goi*- 
liARO), 1161. 

Thabainol, 

Tbtbaiaont, u»h„ 0 ,n. 

Tbab«iattse, 

Taab«BiB#. 

ThamoaUt rafrigaratoT (II iceman), 
S116. 

Tkiaat^raat. Eynthe^is of (Krishna), 
154, 2786. 

nioaalpbaCaa. Sea under Sulphur. 
ThotioM-B and -C, aclaorption of, by 
fenrie hydroxide (Crass ion and 
Hutton). 1318. 

Hharlan chromates ( Britton), 1439. 
najaaa, C„H,r 

Ha aUayY with arsenh (Uanstri), 

214 . 

with bismuth and zinc (SlrzArrAu), 
3341 . 

Btaaala aaid, ad4or)>tion of stannous 
cbh^e by (CoL|Jns and Wood), 

452, 

StaiMaa chloride, adsorpti'^m of, by 
atannic acid (0.jLLiNs and Wood), 
452. 

tta, estimation of, in aoifnm 
aATri), 14(19. 

TItaalas cf^xide, raUlytic action of 
(H]HaltKi.iroDD and TorCBT), 1021. 


Triaminaa, diazotisabUity of (Morgav 
and Davies), 228. 

Triaiole eompounds (Brady and Day) 
2258. '' 

Trimathylmaiiaaa, preparation of (p^^- 
TERSOH), 1147. 

Tttrpsntina, Indian, con!.tituenta of 
{SiMONSBN and Rau), 549 ; (Simon. 
SEN), 2642. 

JS. 

tfnsatiiratad eamj^iiads, action of 
hydromn sulphide, thiocyannaen, 
and thiocyanic acid with (Chal' 
LENGSR, Smith, and Paton). 1048, 
homocycUe, chemistry of polycyclic 
compounds in relati m to isomeric 
(Ingold. Seeley, and Thorpe), 
853 ; (Grim WOOD, Ikcold, and 
Thorpe), 3303. 

Uraaiom, radiosctire products of (Gi y 
and Rd88ell), 2618. 


Taleney, electron theory of (Lowry md 
Bl'rcbss), 2111, 

and stereocbemistrT (Sic den), 
1861. 

S-^ also Electro valency. 

Tan dar Waala ICemorial Leotars 
(Jeans), 3398. 

Vapour pressure curve at high temper- 
atures (Inoolo), 885. 

Telooity of detonation in mixed gases 
(Patman and Walls), 430. 

Veloeity of reaction in mi.'ceil solvents 
(Cashmore, Ml'Combie, and Scar- 
miROTGH), 197 ; (Dexter, McConbie, 
and ScARBORoroH), 1229; (Jones, 
MrCoMBiE, and SrABHoRODGH), 2638. 

Velocity of laponiAeation of esb^rs, in- 
fluence of the ba«e on (Cashmork, 
HcCombib, andScAi:BOROl’(:H),197. 
of methyl eeters (Jones, MuCombie, 
and ScABRoRot'oil). 2688. 

Viayldiacetoialkainijie derivatiYes 
(Kipping), 3115. 


W. 

IfafBor - Meerwein transformatioc, 

mechanum of (Incold), 1706, 
yaldau laveraion ( Ph i ll 1 ph), 44. 
Vatcr, adiabatic cooling of, end tern 
peiature of its maximum denfisly 
(Pl’SHlN and GrrwenbHchikov;, 

2717. 

vai'onr,* catalytic sc' ion of 
monoxide on (Meiwyorth), Ho . 
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('LV HAITI), 

1409. • • 


X 

XyloM, OjUnO*. 


apoToWaiW® AcW. 

YoUmbiii*) CiiHuOjNj. 


I a/Jf^Yohimbine, and its hydrochloride 
(Bakoer and Field), lOiO. 

! ’ ^ 
i Zinc alloys with bismuth and tin 
(Mvzaefar), 2341. 

' with cadmium, rapour pressure of 
j (SnEkTov and Raleigh), 3024. 

I ZirconiniD ores, hafnium (ontent of 
t (Mevksy and Jantzkn), 3218. 



FORMULA INDEX. 


Thr follttwiug iuiiez of oiganie compounds of known empirical formula is arranged 
according to Richter’s system (see ttMkon der KoMenstoJ-Verbindu^gen), 

The eTeroeata are mven in the order C, H, 0, N, Cl, Br, I, F, S, P, and the 
remainder alphabeticuly. * 

The compounds are arranged — 

Firstly, in groups according to the number of catbon atoms (thus Cj group, 
C 9 group, etc. >. 

S^ndly, according to the number of other elements beaides carbon coutained in 
the mol^nle (thns slV indicates that the molecnle contains five carbon atoms and 
four other elements). 

Thirdly, according to the nature of the elements present in the molecule (given in 
the above order). 

Fourthly, according to the number of atoms of each single element (except carbon) 
present in the molecule. 


Salts are placed witli the compounds which they are derived.. The chlorides, 
bromides, iodides^ and cyan ides of quaternary ammonium basM, however, are registered 
as gron]i* 8 ubstances. 


Cl Group. 

^ CH 4 Methane, catalytic preparation of (Mcdsfortb), 141^; synthesis of the 
polyacetic acids of (DKEiru^te and Ingold), 2964. 

CO Carbon monoxide, catalytic action of water vapour on (MEDSFonTil), 1464; 
explosion of mixtures of sir and (Ros*, NKwriT, and Towsend), 2008 ; 
explosion of mixtures of hydrogen and {Dixos and Walls), 1025 ; coinbuation 
of mixtures of hydrogen, air, and (Payuan and Wheeler), 1251. 


1 n 

CHN Hydrocyanic acid, sodium salt, vajwur pressure curve for (Incold), 
8S5. 

CH«Ot Formic acid and iU c<ters. preparation and roUtion of (PiCK.tRD, 
Kenyon, and Hunter), 9; ilccomposition of (Hinshelwixid and Hartley), 
J833; thermal decomixieilion of the vapour of {Hinshelwood and Topley), 
1014. 

CHiKt Cyananiide, condensation of aromatic aminosul phonic acids with (Scott 
and Cohen}, 3177. 

CH«0 Methyl alcohol, estimation of acetone in, ard its purification (Bates, 
Mullalt, and Hartlet), 401. 

CH 4 M Methyiamine, photosynthesis of (Baly, Heilrron, and Stern), 186. 

CHS Thiocyanogen, action of, on unsaturated compounds (Challenge n, 
Smitb, and Baton), 1046. 

f in 


CHOH Cyanic acid, detection of (Werner), 2577. . /Srorr 

MoCyanic acid, condensation of aromatic amino^mlphonic acids with ( 

•twt CoBXN), 3177. I ■ r nf 

CHOJft Nitroforto, electrical condnctivity and redaction of deiivatives 
(Hendessow, Hirst, and Macbeth), 1130. fmwiPvoEK 

CHVS Thlocyanlc acid, action of, on nnsatnrated compounds (Chal. . 
SWiTW, BJ^ATON), 1046. 

COtKBr, Bromoptcrin, jwtparation and reacUons of (Hckteb), 643- 
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formula index. 


211-311 


‘ Ci Group. 

Cjtfi Ethjrlejjfe, reaction of bromine with {Noriush}, 3006 

2 U • 

5«6; «.terific.tio„ 

'.r<Jo;4flS7r^ ** '"‘'™ »f ‘h' 

“f’ I'^^forroalddiyde (Hamm.ck and 
C,H*S, Ethylene diinlpllide, oxidation of (Ray), 2U6. 

C,H,0 '“'"Wlity of sohstances m aiitura. of water a„d 

(WTrigHT), 2493 ; action of, on ammonium suipbatea (Duskicliff), 478 
C,H,S, Dimethyl pentasulphide (Rioinc and Thomas), 3277. ' 

CfHfHfif Mercury dimethyl, preparation of (Maynarh and Howard), 960 
C,N,S| Subajance, from 2:5.ditUioM;3;4.tliiodia2ole and sulphur monochloride 
(CflAKRAVARn), «fi7. ^ 


2 III 

C|H|0»Clt Dichloroacetic acid, molecular refraction of, and of its deriratives 
(VANPKBaTJCMRLS), l225 ; isomorphism of the amides and substituted amides 
of chlorobromoecetic acid and (McKjz), 2213. 

C)H|OfCl Ohloroecetic acid, molecular refraction of, and of its derivatives 
(Vakdkbstichkle), 1225. 

CiHaOLi Lithium ethoxidc, action of hydrogen sulphide on (Jones and 

Thomas), 3285. 

CiHjOiN, SemioxEmazide, derivatives of (Wir^soxand Pickering), 394. 
CjHiOtS Methyl sulphate, action of, on diphenylamine and on rnethyldi- 
phenyianiine (Gibson and Vining), 831. 

C{H|OeS| £thane-a3-disdlphouic acid, barium salt (Ray), 2176. 

C|OsN«Kt i-Dipotasaium tetraiiitroethane (Hunter), 647. 


2 IV 


C,H,0«ClBr Chlorobromoacetic acid, molecular refraction of, and of its 
derivatives (Vandebstichelk), 1225 ; isomorphism of the amides and sub- 
stituted amides of dichloroacetic acid and (McKie), 2213. 

CjHAClI Ohioroiadoacetic acid, and its barium salt (Crompton and 
Carter), 576. 

C|H(OCljS oa'-Dichlorodimathyl suiphoxide (Mann and Pope), 1174. 
C,H,0|N«Co Ox ala todinitrodiamininecobaltic acid, barium and strych- 
nhiesalta (Thomas), 619. 

C»HnO,N|Co Oxalatopeutamrainecobaltic hydroxide, nitrate of('f2HiO) 
(Duff), 668. 

2 V 

CtHiiO*li|SCo Sulphoacetatopentamiiiinecobaltic hydroxide, nitrate 

of (Duff), 668. 

CiHwOjjNxiSfcCO, Methionatodipentamminecobaltic nitrate methion- 

ate (Duff), 668. 


Cs Group. 

C,H,0. .Malonio acid, conversion of, intod-malieacidiMcKBNziEand Plesdeb- 
LEITH), 1090. „ , 

CjHiO Acetone, estimation of, in methyl alcohol (Bates, ullau, an 
HABTLEy), 401. 

C.H.O, Lactic acid, complex copi^er salts of (Wabk), 1816 ; rotstory d.spers.on 
of esters of {Wood, Such, and Scarf), 600. 

3i73 



811-4 HI 


fX>RHtrLA IKDBX. 


C.H.Ob GWceroI, mutual Bolubility of alfohola.'aldahyJes, and phenolB 
(McEwkn), 2284 ; mutual solubility of ketones and (UoEwIEhI, 2272. ^ 

C.HtN Trimethyl amine, addition of jimtrabenxyl chloride to (DsT-rpa 
McCombie, aud Scakborough), 1237. * 

3 in 

CsHbOsBf Bromopyruvic acid (Ward), 2210, 

C^HtNiBr 2.B romoglyox aline, and its salts (K IRQ and Uurcb), 626, 
CbHbOM Cyanoaoetamide (Curtis, Day, and Kixuins), S131. 

CylirOCl Propyl hypochlorites (Chattawat wd BACKmao), 3ooi. 

S IV 

CbHbONCIb Dichloroacetomelhylamide (McKll), 2214, ' 

C»H70 bN 5 Cysteine, oxidation and reduction potentials of (DixoK and Qi astel) 

(}.HtO|N«Co Maloaatodinitro-cw-diamminecolaltic acid, bariam salt 
(Thomas), 612. 

CbHmObNibCo, Malonatodipentamminecobaltic hydroxide, nitrate 
H,0) (Duff), 566. 

8 V 

CiHiONClBr Chlorobromoacetomethylamide (McKix), 2214. 

Ca Group. 

CbHA Ac etie anhydride, interaction of bromine with {Obton, Watso.v and 
Daylias), 8081, 

Malic acid, complex copiier satU of (Warm), 1826. 
d*MaUc acid, preparation of, from nialonio add (McKenzie and Plenher. 
LEITH), 1020, 

r^Malie acid, resolntion of (McKenzie, Plesdebleith, and Walker), 2879. 
C 4H|0i Hacemic acid, optical activation of (McKenzie, Pienderlpjth, and 
WaIker), 2875. 

C«H.S Divinyl sulphide, action of halogen hydride# on (Bales and Nickel- 
SON), 2486. 

CaHgSt Diethyiidene trisulpUide (Mann aud Pore), 1177. 

4.A mino-SiS-dimethvlpyr azole, condensation of, with aii malic 
atilohydes (Moi-OAN and Aceerhan), 1511. 

C#H»N, Piperazine, hydroferrocyanide of (CuMMtNO), 2457, 

CaHjaS# S uhstance, from ethyl mercaptan and sulphur monochloride (C haera- 
varti), 966. 

C#H«S# Diethyl pentasulphide (Riding and Thomas), 3275. 

€487,8, Subst. Dce. from dithioethylene glycol and sulphur monochloride 
(Chaeravarti), 966. 

4 111 

€48,8, Pt Hydroplatinocyanic acid, equilibrium of mixtures of lithium and 

pousaium salU of, and thrir hy^tea (Terret and Jolly), 2217. 

C4H4O4CU Ca primalic acid, ealU of (Ware), 1832. 

C*H,0»CU r yyy-T rich! oro/B-hy dr oxybutyria acid, reroluiion of (Mc- 
Kenzie and PlendeeLSITR), 1022. 

CiBaKiBr 2-Bromo.4.methylglyoxaline, and its picrate (Pyman and 
TmMH)/426. ’ , . 

CiHJIJ 4-lodn*3*(or 5 -)methyIpyrazole, and its salU (Moboan and AcK 

man), 1816. 

C,HtO,Br /thyl bromoacetats, additiottof.topyridine (Dexter, McCpMBi , 

and Scj^RoHovoM), 1286. 


S474 



FORMULA INDBX, 4JI~4V 

C 4 H 7 CIS it-Ohloroethyl Ti^yl sulphide (Bales and NrcKELsoN), 24S8. 

' CiStBpS ®'BtoqJ« 0 thyl rinyl sulphide (Bales and Nickelson), 2488 . 

C Ht^tS Is^-TRioxan sulphoxi’de (Casiimoue), 1741. 

CAClfS jSJ^-Diohlofodiethyl sulphide, hydrolysis of (Bales and Nickel- 
son), 2486 ; iatePMtion of, with glycme ester and with potassium phthalimide 
(CA8HMOES and McCIombie), 2884. 

C^HsBPtS oa'-Dibromodiethyl snlphide (Bales and Nickilson), 2488. 
CtHiOCl Butyl bypooblorites (Chattawat and Backebekg), 3001. 

C4H.O1K Ethyl giycine, interaction of, with j8;8^dichlorodietbyI sulphide, 

* suipbone, aid sulphoxide ((^ashmore and McCombie), 2884. ' 

C Hta^sS ^jft'.Dibydroxydiethyl sulphoside (Cashmobe), 1742. 

C HiflOtS* Piethytaulphonedisulphonic acid, barium salt (RAy), 2176. 
cllTjiOTl TbalUumdiethyl hydroxide, salts of (Goddard), 1166. 

CH KBf* Te tram ethyl ammonium tribromide (Chattawat and Hoyle), 

‘ 856. 

CH 0»N» MaUeatopentamrainecobaltic hydroxide, nitrate of (Dhff), 

* *667. 

4 IV 

C H 0*N|Bp 5'Bromoglyoraline‘4-carboxylic acid, and its nitrate (King 

* and kuBCH), 628* 

CHOHtl 4'lodopyrazolacar boxy lie acid, and its silver salt (Morgan and 

* ’ackebman), 1315. 

C H 7 ONCI* Dichloroacctoethylaraide (McKie), 2215. 

bVoNiS 2:4-Diketo-6-methylt0trahydrothiazole-2-hydrazoue, hydro- 

* chloride of (WiisoH and Burns), 801. 

G4H|0NCL Butyrylchloroamides (Roberts), 2781. 

CHOCLS 8^-Di chlorodiethyl sulphoxide, hydrolysis of (Cashmobe), 

* 1738 ; interaotion of, with glycine ester and with potassium phthalimide 
(Cashmobe and McCombie), 2884. 

C H 0*C1.S flS"-DichIorodiethylsulphone. hydrolysis of ((Jashmore), 1738 ; 

* \ntmction of, with glycine ester and with i>ota8simu phthalimide (Cashmore 
and McCombie), 2884. 

C 4 H,ClBrS a-Chloro-o'-bromodiethyl sulphide (Bales and Nickeibon). 
2488 

C4fl,oClSjPt Substance, from diethyl disulphide and platinic chloride (Ray), 
139- 

C 4 Hj,NCll 4 Tetrainethylamraonium te traiodochloride (Chattawat an 
C 4 Hi|NCltBP Tatramethylammonium dichlorobroraide (Chattawat 
CtHuNBrl* Tetramethylammonium didodobromule (Chattawat and 

C^hS TetramethyUmmonium tetraiodobromide (Chattawat and 

CtHi^^NBrl* Tetramethylammonium hexaiodobromide (Chattawat 

CiHj^OyNjCO Megotanratopentamminecobsltic hydroxide, nitmte of 

(-fSHjO) (Dorr), 66S. v uir hydroxide, nitrate of 

CtHnOiNjeCo* Maleatodipentamminecobaltic hy 

(Uurr), 567. . hvdrQxide, nitrate of 

C4H„0,NuC0a MalatodipentamminecobaUic byd 

(Durr), 6o7. ^ ^ 

C*H,ONC1Bp Chlorobromoacctoethylamide (McKie), 2215. 
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FORMULA, INPEX. 


4V-6JV 

C.HiiNClBpI Te trametliylammoDium oblorol)roiDoiodi()e (Chatv 
iiJ Hoyle), 865. ' 

C» Group. 

C|Hi Hydrocarbon, from dibromodiroethylcyc/oiiropano, oxidation of (Ingold) 

6 II 

G»H»M Pyridine, pHotosynthesU of (BALt, Hwlbron, and Stehx) isc 
addition of ethyl bromoaceUto to (D»xt*r. McCoiIbi*, and ScAnBoftoroM ’ 
128« ; ferrocyanidea of, and ila aeparation from woquinoHne 2tgi 

C,Hj*Oi Xylose, atructttrt of ( H i Kar and Pu uv m), 1352; preparatioD nV 
luaue cobs (Lisg and Xakji), 620. •» « 

C,H.iN Piperidine, ph-.toayntheua of (Balt, HtitBRON, and Stkr\\ iro. 
nydroferrocyauide of (CuMMtso), 2457. ' ' * 

CtHuH Methyldiethylamine, preparation of, and iu cliloroplatiuate fG M 
lid R. Robinsox), 589. ^ ^ 

6 III 

CiHaOS* 2 Dithiobvnzoyl, action of primary aminw with (.MtCLEHAKD anri 
Losowull), 38U. 

C«H]MaCl 4 Cbloro*3:5-dimalhylpyrazole (Morgan and Ackbrman), ] 3i; 
CkHtK«Br 4 Bromo.3:5-diiiietUylvyrazoIe, and its chloroamate {MohLan and 
ACKRkMAN), 1316. 

4lodo-S:5‘dimethylpyTa2ole.anditaialU(MoROASaDdAcKF.tiitANl 

1S13. ’ 

Pentaerytbritol nitrate, cryatal atnicture of (Knagcs) ?? 

CaH»0,Na Acetoneiemioxaviiaione, and ita aodium salt and 

PlOKtRING), 395. 

C^uOCl f^r^.-Awyl h y pocb lorita (Chattawav and Backibkrg), 3002. 

6 IV 

C.H.0M4S, 2:6 Dithiobfl hydroxypnrine, and ita WHlimn salt (RAv, Chak 
ravakti, and Bose), 1959. 

C|H|0|M|Br 2-Br omo*4*niethy1glyoxaline 5'uarhoxylic acid (Pvma?: 
and Tijimi*), 49S. 

CiKtOaHJ tlodcc 3 (or fr-lmetbylpyrazoleearboiylic acid, and ita silver 
salt {Morgan and ArKERUAs), 1816. 

CtH,0«H»Br Hromoititrodimethylglyoxalinet (Pyhan and TiuxiHi. 
60 X 

C^BfOaNj^ 6-Ktlro‘l:4-dimethyiglyoiatiDe'2-anlphonic acid (Fvba 
and Ti¥i»ls', 502. 

C»HyMiICIt 4' l«do 8:5'di methyl pyrazoU dichlortde (HouoANand A caei 
MANr. 1314. 

CtHiNtlBfi 4*1 od 0*8; 5-diroe thy Ipyrazole dibromid«(MoROAS and Ami 
MAN), 1314. 

3;5-'l>imethylpyTaaole‘4-aalpbonic acid (+'*iH|0) (Moega 
and Aceemian), ISIS. 

1-MethyllriaaoU roetbiodid*^ (Smitb), 2290. 

CaHAIfCli 4.Iodo-3:5-diniethy1pyrazo!e iodocbloride bydrochlorid 
(Morgan and Ackerman), 1814. 

CaH^NsS* J:4«Uiktto.3etbjltelrahydrotbiaxole*2-hydraioDe, anJ 16 

ftydraehlorkU (WtwoN and HuRsa), 892. . 

CJiMOeBMC^ Citraconalodipentainroinecobaltic hydroxide, m 

^ .MR 

Itacoaitodipentamiainecoballlc hydroiide, nitrate of (Duff)*, 
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FORMULA INDEX. 


5 IV 6 ai 


CiH-OtHwCO, GluUratodipeutaiamiutcobaltic h jdro.xidf, mtra'.e of 

(UyiW> 

5 V 

aH,0sN»ClS 3;5.DimetLylpyra2o]e-4-rJulphonyI clJoride (iloRoas aiid 

ACKKKHAH), 1818. 


C« Group. 

C He of vEraser), 2712; Tesla-1 u mi oea^encj spectrum of 

* (HoVicKKa, Maksh, atid, Stewart), 642; (.UcVicrer and Marsh), 817; 
tlaoreacence spectram of the yapour of [McVicerr aud Marsh), 820 ; and ibj 
homoIogUM# naprasceoce spectra of the vapours of (Marsh), 3yio ; distribution 
of fatty acid between water and (Brows and Bury), 2430. 


6 n 

CcHiBFi jo-Dibromobenzene, reaction between magnesium and (Pi^k), 3418. 
G|HiClt p-Diohlorobenzene, nitration of (Page and Heasman'), 3247. 

C(HfKg Benzfaotriazdle, chloroplatinate of (Mills and Schindler), 321. 

CiHfO Phenol, velocity of nitration of(ARyALL), 3111. 

C H 0* 8 -Meth 7 l-A*-cyc/opropene.l; 2 -dicarboxylic acid (Goss, Ingold, 
* and Thorp*), 348 

C|H,0« <rff7W-3'Methylcy<;fopTopane-l:2-dicarboxylic acid (Goss, Ixgold, 
and Thorpe), 3353. 

C«H|K« Pheny Uaediamiues, solubility of (Sihgwick and Nrill), 2813. 
C,HiiO« Galactoae, structure of (Fryde), 1808. 

Olucoae, wtiou of concentrated hydrochloric acid on derivatives of (Hirst and 
Morrison), 3226. 

C|HitS» Triethylene trisulphide, oxidation of (Ray), 2174. 

T t ithioscetaldeh y des, isomeric (Manx and Pore), 1178, 

CjHwS* Tiiethylene tetrasulphide. oxidaLiuu of (Ray), 2174. 

C,Hi 4 S, Dipropyl pen ta sulphide (Riding and Thomas), 3278. 


6 111 

C|H,Ot)Al AluminioxalicaciJ, sodium salt, dissociation of (Burrows and 
Walker), 2741. \ 

G«HiOuCr Chromoxalic acid, di>sociation of salts of (Burrows andWALREii), 

C»H,0i,Fe Ftrrioxalic acid, dissocUtion of salts J (Burrows and Walker), 
CiniNiCo Hydrocobalticyanic acid, potassium salt, dissociatiuJi of 
C»H,H,Cr Hydrochromicyanic acid, potassium salt, dissociate ( 
W.Fe' rArof.rricy.nic acid, ,,ot.«ia.scH, di»socUtionot(Bu.™..t, 

C.H.0A »-Nitro-l.hyJroij-l:2:3-bcuzotriazole(BBAnYand^ 

C,H 4 N,Pe Hydroferrocyanic acid, salts dissociation of (Bu.RO , 

S’?- ^ 

Ingold, and Thoepk), 3356. u.vM,ir.Ti.U{Eiuonl. 

WCl. 2:4:8-T.dohloroph.„ylbydrazine,..a.t.bydT.cl.londelELL,on). 

!.H,Njs B«n«oi*dri.Jo!yl merc.ytan (Mai.8 «iid Schikjiiek), S>1, 

3«7 



6 in-7 II 


FOBMtTLA INDEX. 


CiH.OiBr* tr(WM-l:2-Dibromomethy!cy<;/oprop»ne4;2dic«rboxylic ^cid 
(Oiiss, IngolU, Rttd XHOUfJR), 3855. • • 

C9H«N,6r> 3;4-l>ibrorartphfe-nylhydr»aJii0, prqiaratiou of (HiMnujKs 
Uloow, and Evasb), 1769. ’ 

C*H,OiCl 3-Ace tylpropionylchlororae thane, copier mU (Mobgak and 
KaisYEa), 449. 

CaHaOtTe Tellurium acetylpropionylmethane (Morgan and Ukeves) 
450. 

CaHaOaCU M'-Dichloroadipic acid (Fariirr), 2540. 

C,HuO|K, Methyl ethyl ketone aemioxamaioue, and its aodium salt 
(Wilson and IMckkrixq), 395* 

CaHiiOaS* Trietliylenedisulphone diaulphide (+H,0) (Ray), 2177, 
C.HisO*Sa Triethyleuetrisulphone (Rat), 2177. 

CtHuOiS fljS'-DimethoxydiethyUnlphone (Cashmorr), 1743. 

CiHiaOjA Triethylenediaulphonediaulphonic acid, barium mU (Ri^), 
2176. , ■ 

C|Hi|S*Pt Substance, Hom dithioethylene glyeol and platinic chloride (Ray), 
13a. 

6 IV 


CaHAHiCl* DichUronitrophenyldichloroaminea (Orton ami Kayllss), 
2792. 

C*H 40 ,NC 1 a •CUlorobeuzoqninoue.4-oxims8, stermisomeric (Hoiklson and 

Moorr). 2504. 

3<ChlorO'4'nitroioph«nol (HoDoaoN and Moorr), 2499. 

CaHiOiMI 4 loda.«-nitropbenol (Roberts), 2710. 

C«HaOtHaBPa aa'-DibromomucoDamidea, Uomeric (Farmer), 2544. 

CaHiO^MsBr Ethyl 5-bromoglyoxaliiie-4-earboxy late (Kiso aud MurchI, 
523. 

CtHaOsCIaTe Tellurium acetylproplonylmetbano dicbloride (Morgan 
and Rrrtrs), 450. 

CtHaOtBPiTe Tellurium acelylpropionylmelhane dibromide {Morgan 
aud Errvm), 451. 

C«H» 0 *I,Te TelUTinm acetylpropionylmethane di-iodide (Morgan 
and Rervea), 451. 

C«H|| 0 «KS l:4-Sulpbonaian-4 acetic acid, and iU aalta (Ca 8BMORR and 
jicCciMBIK), 29fiS. 

CfHitOiKiCO Citratopenlamminecobalt (*4* SHjO) (Dm), 569. 

CiSaaOitNitCO* Malonatopeutaiftminecoballic raalouate nitrate 
(.^4n,0) (Dt'Kr), 570. . f 

C*H« 0 ,H|*COi AdipatadlpentamminocobaUic hydroxide, mtmte o 

CH^O H C<^ CitraloiripentaraminecobaUic hydroxide, dihydrogen 

' titme «r (Drrr). 571. 


C^AMOS 

c,M«o,ins 

C,tM>RllBr$ 


ro S-n itrobcntenceulphinic acid (KrIshna), • 

•anlphonioiloamida, potiwmm salt (RoBeRTs), S5L 

acid fScorr and toHK>), 31 


Ct Group. 

tSS BROfoir acid, and iU mlt*, watraiiaatioo of (PRiueAtX), 



formula index, 

7 n-7 IV 

C,H, 0 , R-fe«.orcyI«Id.hyde, ,y., thesis of (SBOESHirn i u 
Silioylio icid, and its salts, neutralisation of 
nun Q. .iwl „ . V* itllJEALX), 1628 . 


C,H,0. ;3._.nd 4;Methyl...pyron,.6.;arhosy,io acidViH.^KeorHaM and 


t’ariJEAux), 1628 

Lapwoeth), 13M, 

(H--BOT„a« end tanvon™), 
arid (Oo,ss, 

C,H„ 0 . Meth.n.triaoetie add, synthesis of (Dhuitoss and Ixcoin) 2964 
C7H1.S, c^loHexylene tnthiocarbonate (Miils and ^ 

CjHi,0» ^-Methoxyadipic acid (Farmer), 3331. ‘ I'Sk), 3l0. 

7 III 

‘^'“‘M^L«LLA»D),‘nO.“'“^‘' “f and 

‘’’®‘w°fh (toT^aiicoi”,)" 3 , 77 !“’^“"*'““ atninosulphonio acid., 

C;H(OCl Benzoyl chloride, clilorinatiou of (Hope and Riley), 2440 . 

CtHjOjN o-Nitrobenraldehyde, mouotropy of (Brady and HARRifi) '431 

preparation of, ami its .alts (JIeldrum and 

^’*^*226?* azoles (Brady and Day), 

6-Nitro-l-m eth ox y-l:2;3-benzotri azole (Br.ady and D.ay), 2266. 

of' (M eu.kl-m and 

C7H7OSN Nitrocresols (Gibson), 1272. 

C7H7O4N* Dinitro toluene 8, preparation of (Page and Heaeman), 3235. 
CyH^OgNs Kethyl wopropyl ketone seraioxamazone (AVilson and 
Piokerinh), 895. 

Substance, from Ihioacetamide and sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
VARTI), 968. 

C;H„ON Dimethylamiiiomethyl isobutyl ether (G. M. and R. Robinson), 
536. ’ 


7 IV 

C 7 H 40 ,GII 3-C h 1 0 r o-2*i 0 d 0 b e nzoic acid (Christie, James, and Kenner). 
1949. ^ 

CrH.OjNCl 8.Chl oro-5*nitro*2-hydroxjben2aldehyde (Davies and Ruben- 
stein), 2850. 

C7H4OJNCI 3*Chloro-5-nitro-2-hydroxybenzoic acid (Davies and Rdben- 
STElN), 2862. 

CTH^OjNBr 2-B romo>4*nitroaaHcyIic acid (DEYandRow), 3380. 

CtHjONS 2-Thiobenzimide (McKidben and McCdei land), 173. 

CrHjOeBrS 3-Bro mo-5*sulpho-2'hydroxy benzoic acid, and its salts (Mkl- 
drum and Shah), 1989, 

CiHeOjNCl p-Nitrobenzyl chloride, addition of, to trimethylamiuc (Dexter, 
McGombi*, and Scahbokouuh), 1237. 

CjHjOjNI 2*Iodo>3-aminobenzolc acid, h^'diochloride of (Christie, James, 

and KKNNxa), 1949. 

^'HjOjCljSj P'Cresoldienl p hon V 1 chloride (Gibson and S.miles), 2390. 
C 7 H 4 ON 4 S, 2:6.Di thiol-8-hydroxy purine dimethyl ether (RAy, Chakra- 
varti, and Boss), 1960. 

2:6‘DfthioD8-oxy-7:9-dimethyl puriuo, and its potassium salt (Rav, 
Chakravarti, and Boaz), 1962. 

347a 



7 IV~8 II 


FORMULA INDRX. 


CrHfONtl Acetyl-4>iodo.8i6-dimBthylpjr»zol« (Morgan 


C,HfONtBr l-Acetyl-a:6-diiiretbylpyr»*ol® (MoROAN.miidAcKiraMAK),i3]g 
C-HfOsNSe Cy»iio-S-«eleniuTO acctylpropionylmethtti*, uxA ita 
’ mU (Morgan and RKVRg), 449. 

C,HtO.N*Br Ethyl 2*broino-4 methylgIyox*IiB8-5.cBrboxylat6 fPvM»v 

and Timmis), 498. ^ 

C,H»04NaS p>Ai»iiiophenylcirb»iiiide«ulphnnic acid (Soorr ami Cohrm^ 

also 


jo-Nitrotoluene-winlphonhyilrAzide (CLPifRRBOCR and Cokrn), 25U 
CrHiaOiNtS Tolnene-ot'sulphonhydraiide (CLtirrBKBtjcic and Gobi: s), 2513 

C,HiiON^ 2i4-Diketo.5-TnethyItetrahydrothia*oU.2 i«opropyli’(ien« 

hydraione (Wiuos and Burns), 801. ^ Py^'^iene- 

C^HuOaNaCo Sftlicylatotetramminecobaltic hydroxide, Ralta 
(Morgan and Snitb), UOO. 


7 V 


CrHaO«NClS 6-rhlor(>^5.nitro.w4oluenesulj»honic acid, sodium sali as a 
reagent for iKitasaium (H. and W. Davies), 2978. * 

CrHrON^ClS 2-Cbloro-«-thiol-8-oxy-7r9^im«thylpariiie, and its salts 
{R\y, Cbakravarti, and Bore), 1960. 

C,H,0,N,CIS 5 -Cbloropbenylcarbamide-o-snlplionic acid, i)ota'«iQm 
aajt (Scott and Cohen), 8184, 

j»-Chloropbenylcarbiiraidc-«-ml phonic acid, and its salts (Scott) 3198 

C,Ht04N3pS p-Broniophenyloarbamidr*o-8ulplionic acid, and iu salti 
(Scott), SI 99. 

p-Bromopheny learbamide-trt-sa! phonic acid (SraiT and OohknJ, 3181. 

C,H«0,M1S Tolueneanlphoniodoainides, potassium and sodium salts 
(Roberts), 851 ^ 

CrHfOaKtClS ;>*Cbloropbeuylguan!dine-o*8nlpbonic acid, and its 
potaaainm salt (ScOTT and Cohen), 8168. 

C,HAM#BpS p B romopbenylgnanidiuC'O-sulphonic acid, and its 
poUsainm salt (Scott and Cohkn), 3187. 

C,HaO,N»ClS p-Chlorotoluene*i#-8alpbonhydratide (Cu'TrERBVCK snd 
CoREn), 2514. 


C, Group. 

C^H^Oi Pht halo die anhydride (Kuroda and Prrein), 2105, 

C.H.0 Acetophenone, broroinatioii of(WARn), 2207- 
CfHfOs Hydroiytolualdebydes, solubility of (SiW'.wtcK and Au-orr), 2819. 
CiHsOj Oxalacetic acid, fieri vali res of, from UrUric acid (Chattaway and 
ParEts), 668. 

2:5-lmino-l-pbei)yldibydro-l:2:8.tTiaiole, and ita piorate (Dun), 

271. 

C^HpH Coniine. pbotoaynthesU of (Balt, Heii.bron, and 8 trk>), IM. 
CaH|»0« Methyl S-i!iethy!.A*-fV/oprnpene-l:24icaTboiyUte, sodium salt 

((>o«a, Ingoao. and Thor pi), 8357. 

Methyl nmeonataa, iaomeric (Farmrb). 2547. . 

l:8:3*TriroethyJcye/opropan*2-oM:2-dicar bo ay lactone (PANDtA »» 

THOsn). 2864. /PiftvEKl 

CJHitOf 3 -Hydroxybutan 8 -aAdicarboxylic-raeettc lactone {Fa h 
3-M*lhyicfe/opropane-l:2.diearboaylic*8-aceti« acid 

BeuxenylmethyUmidine. and Ite salts (PtRA«). 3369- 
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FORMULA INDEX. 


811-8 III 


• C|HiiO« W'Homocaronic rfc id, and its silver salt {Simonsek and R ) 
da- and <™«- 8 -MethyI. 3 -ethylcyc;(?propane-l‘ 2 -dinftrl ' 

(SINOB and Thorps), 121. l.2.dicaiboxylic acids 

INGOLD, andXHouPE), seo. ^aruoxyiic acid (Goss, 

a-Keto-/8/9-niethyletliylglutaric acid (Singh and Thorpe^ 120 

acid 

C|HiiO» Batane-^8-dicarboxylic-3-acetic acid (Farmer) 3330 

'•“rp-4»d of 

CgHuOi oxidation of tetram ethyl y- fructose (Haworth and 

LINNXLL)| 299« 

CgHiiO, oa'-Dfhydroxj.flfl-niethylethylglutaric acid, and its silver salt 
(SixGH and Thorpe), 120. 

C 1 H 14 O 7 Xylo-trimethoiyglutaric acid (Hirst and Pdrves), 1358, 
CfHitOt Octoic acid from cocoanut oil (Walker), 2836. 

C1H17N Ay-Buteuyidiethylamine, and its salts (G. M. and R. Robinson) 
540. 


CaHi^O d- 3 -Octanol, preparation and rofatKjn of the dicarboxylic esters of 
(Hall), 32 ; prep nation and rotation of the aliphatic ethers of (Kenyon and 
McNicol), 14. 


8 III 

CsH^NiBr, 2:3-Dibromoq uin oxaline (Usherwoob and Whiteley), 1083. 
CbHiOjN Phthalimide, jKitassium salt, interaction of, with j3/3'-diehIorodiethyl 
sulphide, anlphone, and sulphoxide (Cashmore and McCombie), 2S84, 
C 1 H 1 O 4 N 4 6-N’itro-l-acetoxy-l:2;3-benzotri azole (Brady and Day), 2266. 
CiHjOjCl 3-Ch loro-2 -niethoxybenzaldehyde ( Davies and Rhbenstein), 
2851. 

C 1 H 7 O 1 GI 3-Chloro-2-methoxybenzoic acid (Davies and Rubenstein), 
2861. 

C 1 H 7 O 4 BF 6-Bromo-2-methoxybenzoic acid (Meldritm and Shah), 1985. 
C 4 H 7 NSB Thio- 2 *methylbeuzothiazoloae (Mills, Clahk, and Aeschli- 
mann), 2367. 

C|H|OBrg 4:6*Dibromo-7n-tolvl methyl ether (Haworth and Lapworth), 

2995. 

CiHgOgNB O-Ni trodime t hy l-l:2;3-beuzo triazol B 1-oxides (Brady and 
Day), 2262. 

Nitroraethoxy met hyl-l:2:3-ben zotriazoles (Brady and Day), 2262. 
CaHBOBClg Methyl ao'-dichloromuconates, isomeri'? (Farmer), 2544. 
C 4 H 4 O 4 GI 4 Methyl aa'^-trichlorohydrouiuconate (Fae.mer), 2545. 
C 4 H 4 O 4 S Sulphosalicy lie acid methyl ether, and its salts (Meldbum and 

Shah), 1991. 

CgHgOCl Chloro-o*xy lenols (Hinkel, Collins, and Ayling), 2968. 

C,H 40 Br 5-Bromo-2-methoxytolueiie (+ UH.O) (Meldrum and Shah), 
1984.- . . • . i, 

w-Methoxybenxyl bromide, rod notion of, by hj’driodic acid ( hoesmith), 
2828. 

Motlio xy ben zyl bromides, isomeric (Shoesmi ru), 2698. 

CiHgOsM m-Methoxybenzamide (Brady and Dunn), 1802. 

C|HgO|N 2-Nitro-m-tolyl methyl ether (Gibso.n), 1273. 
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FORHULA IKPBX. 


8 m-8 IV 

■ ^ TvUne (iBBb'rtON and K»wker), 1267. 
CHHS z'Methrib—thia.olU, (M.L«. Ct*HK, a«d AascHUMAsn 

C H?ON. Acetylpb.uylen.di..nin.., ^-lability of (S.i«.w.ck „.d N.,u), 
cV’ol’ *.M.tboxy.«.-tolyl .n.reapt.n «88 

j,»‘‘^J™7Jho "tofuone,ulphioic .cid. (HawoETH .nd Lapwoeth), 

c’.hS Mothoxjtolu.oo.alpbonio acid,. .JU of (Hawohth »«d U,- 

cV*OB?’‘'-'-D‘‘>ron.o.3A-metbyl.tbylgl»ta,io aoida (S.koe .„d 

cTw. 1i Xi'"i “"■■ ■■' 

^.CEEEISO). 398. „„ic.rbazono (Faeme..). 3330. 

cXo*.m"* iwbutyl koton. .en.i«iamazon.(WiLEOSaDdBK*DLiT), 

* , E- fKn^vffltttaramide {Hirst and PuRVES), 1359. 

C.H„O.N. ^,y;i".Yh«Tdi.thyl .ulphid. (Make and Pope), 1177. 
C,HiiO|S y anlnboaide (CAwnMOBR), 1741, 

Sun."'- 

C.H^CV. T.t,.*tbyUn,moniam trichloride (CH.rrrAWAX and Her.,, 

CH.O.N.Br 5.Bronro.o.c.rb.»id!b:Loio acid hyd.nloin (Soo. a. 
C.H.0.af’H."b7> 3.cblorn.2-iodob.nroa.. (Che.stpe, James, .»d 

KlMSEa), 1949. -CRonrrov and Caktee), 577. 

Phenyl ‘bloroiodoaceUl. vC ^ Kms- 

CaGLOaNCI S-Chloro-5nitro-2metnoay 

^ aniNl.SSM. .,,„,n,.,hoiyb.nAOio arid (DAVIE8 and Kubev 

CaHeOaMO ,.Chloio-5n.tro.2ni«thoiyb. 

nrEls), 2850. n midobenioic acid (Scott and C ohes),318o 

%®CS.‘Sto.nen..4 O-dianlpbony. oh, or.. 

(HawOETH and '^‘'’*'^’'“'7^*1, „,thiodide, »U«r deriritive of (Mim, 
r H OMS *-Baa» from bonrot^olo metnioai 

®'®*Slw,*a»d AiacHUliAMM), 2357_ hydrochlorides (Bbabv 

C.HONCI 8 : 4 -M.thylen.dioiyb«ni.ldoEiin 

‘an’d Dnnn). 1797. ...i, (Beaut and McHnoii), 2060. 

c.H,o.!n *-i»-J7-“‘*7PVryM.VS 

t: 

®’®fa^.T«).**82. .„„ho«yl ehl.rida. (HAVroETE .■.8 

n ,ft /ns8 Methoiytolneneanlpho y 

nronTB), 2988. oao o 



FORMULA INDEX. 


81V-8 V 


C»HieOK,Br, Acetylpiienylhydrazine (HuMnnuKs! Er 
1772. 


CtHwOiKfS i)'C»rbainidotoUen e-o-s n 1 [> li 0 D i c 
(Scorr), 3194. 


/JOM, and Evaks), 
acid, and its potassium salt 


C,H,iO,NS Methoiytoluenesulphonamides (Hawouth and Lapwokth), 
2988* ’ 

C,H„0,N,S J>-Gaanidinotolueiie-m.sulphonic acid (Scott and Cohes), 

C,H„0,N,S, S-MethoAytoluene-4:6-disulplionamide (Haworth and Lap- 
worth), 2992. 


C«Hii 07N,S» 2'Nitro-3'metHjoxytoluenedi8uIphonamuIe (Haworth and 
Lapworth), 2993. 

CaH„0N,S 2;4.Dik eto-5-ethyltetrahydrothiazolfi-2-uopropylidene- 
hydrazone (Wilson and Burns), 802. 

C,Hi40,Cl,Te Tsllurium 0-ethylacetylpropionylmethane trichloride 
(Morgan and Reeves), 451. 

C,HuO|K,S Glutathione, oxidation and reduction potentials of (Dixon and 
Quastel), 2943. 

CaHitOiNS Ethyl l:l“8uIphonazan-4*acetate (Cashmoke and McCombie), 
2888. 

/3/3'.Diglyciu 0 die thy I sulphide (Cariimore and McCombie), 

2887. 


CtHMOiNiCo Fhthalatopen tamminecobaltic hydroxide, nitrate of 

{+2H,0) (Duff), 669. 

CjHmNCIBp, T etraetbylammonium dibromochloride (Chattaway and 
Hoyle), 660. 

CtH»NCl6P« Tetraethy laminouitiin hexabro mo chloride (Chattaway 
and Hoyle), 660. 

C,H»NC 1 I, Tet raethyl ammonium di-iodochloride (Chattaway and 
Hoyle), 659. > 

C|HmNC 1I4 Tetraethy lam m on ium tetraiodochloride (Chattaway and 
Hoyle), 660. 

CsH^gNCltBP Tetraethylammonium dichlorobromide (Chatfaway and 
Hoyle), 659. 

C9H1BNCI4I Tetraethylammonium tetrachloro iodide (Chattaway and 
Hoyle), 661. 

CiHjoNBPsI Tetraethylammonium dibromoiodide (Chattaway and 
Hoylk), 661. 

CgHjoClgSiPt Substance, from diethyl sulphide and platinic chloride (BAy), 


140. 

C|HaoCl*SiPt Substance, from diethyl sulphide and platinic chloride (RAt), 

141. 

CsHigOgNi^COi Phthalatodipentamminecobaltic hydroxide, nitrate of 

(Duff), 568. 

CgHggOuNijCo* Malatodipentamminecobaltic malate nitrate (Duff), 

570. 

C«H„Oi,N„Cd, Mesotartratodipentammiuecobaltic nitrate meso- 

tartrate (Duff), 566. 


8 V 

OiHgOgNgClS 3 .ChloroiutTO- 7 -methyl-l: 2 : 4 -benzosnlph‘ouedi'azina 

(Scorr), 3197. 

C*H70NClBr Chlorobromoacetanilide (McKie), 2215. 

C,H,aNClI Chloroiodoacetauilide (Crompton and Carter), 6/7. 
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g jy Q jj formula in^dex*. 

C H'O N^CIS 3-Chloro-7'met^yM;2:l'bBnzo8ulphonedUKine, and its 
aalta {S<^oTr), 3198. ^ i i 

CaH|0|N»BpS o-B romo'phenylbiu r et-p-a ulphonic aoid (ScniT and Cokes), 

f! H ON^CIS 2'ChloTO-6-thiol*8-oxy-7:9-diraethy Ipwrine methyl ether 
* (RAy, Chakravarti, and Bos*), 1981. 


O9 Group. 


>1- and wa-Quinolinea. hydroferrooyanides of (CUMHIKO), 2463. 
8'Hydro*y-l-hydrindone (Inoold and PloaOTT),‘H92. 
Hydroxymethoxyaldehydobenxoic aoida (Pxrkik and Stoyli), 


C.H,N 

CfH«Ot 
C*H*Oi 

3175. 

C,H N TriaaomeBityleneindarole (Morgan and Davies), 232. 
CiH!n| TristriazomesityUne (Morgan and Davies), 937. " 

CmH Oj Hy drat ro pic acid, reaolntion of (Raper), 2^57. 
i».Metboxyacetoph«none (Pratt and Robinson), 748. 
3-Methoxy-<>-toluic acid (Gibson), 1274. 

CfH *0| Ethyl 4*roethy l-*-pyroiie-8-carboxylate (Higginbotham 


rw-cycfo P« n t a n e ijtim-l -b y d r o X y pr o pt n e-1 :2.d ic a r box y 1 i c 

ide (Lanpkar and Thorpi), 1687. 


and 


anhydr- 


2:5:5*Triraetbyt'A' ryi?op«nt«De*8:4-Jiona-l-capboxylic acid (Grimwood, 

IsooLO, and Thorp*), 3808. 

op Q Anhydride from ««ytriinetbylaconltic acid (Grimwood, Ingold, 
^ a*ni Thorp*), 3809. . 

C«H| H4 Methyl derivatire of 2:5-imino*l*ph6nyldihydro*l:2:3-triazole 
(^m), 271. 

Biitriaxoroaaitylene (Morgan and Davies), 234. 
r 0 H Biatriazomeiidino (Morgan and Davi*.s), 237. 

(LHiiAs i4s Meth yldihydroarsindole (Turner and Buev), 2489. 

PH O rf.BentTlroethylcarbinol. preparation and rotation of the n-alkyl 
of (I-J.IXIP*), 22 ; imp.r.lioi, of f-benrylmethyleubinol «.Ute fr.™ 

Cj)^,"^V-M*Jlhoxy Sin«thyl-3«thylcvrfoiiropanel:2-dicarboiyUe *n- 
C.H,A «id, and iU «lv« salt (Usrm 

iu5i»«aiJt(IJ,*r*ABandTHOBP»), IMd. TannpBl 

C,H|iOi awyTrimtthylaconitic acid (OiiinwooD, Ixool , 

Mathaualelra ac.tic aoid, ctyaUl atruclura of(KNaoo8), 78. 

H Dim.thTlaminobani.nyHBiidine, »lu of (PTnAS),S371. 

‘^TfbSuLr.^b^.naany.n.atby.i.nidineA.di^^^^^^ 

C,H„0 T«foU.xonyUc.tone. •ynlh-oa of (Bibcb. ko!<, 

C.hX cW«H.p,ylid.n.a..ti. .cid.a»di«.ih.r«U(BA»KandI..oo.), 

C,HmO, Caatatamatin, coMtitalionaiidproportiMoff^JlAN^^ 

^“2 athyl .thjlid.nam.lonat^ rrineUon of (Hioa.x 
Lapworth}, 1618. 
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Formula, index. 


9 U-9 in 


C,Hj40i a®- and ,^’’«^-l-.Methoxy-3.methv] i , 
car boxy Jioaoida (Sihch and Thorpe), 120^ ^ 


C,HnO» Mothyl ^-aiethoxyadipate (Farmer), 3330. 

9 HI 

6.Nitro-t:2-diketohydrindene (Inuold aud Piu.ott), 14 S 8 
, and its salts (Dey and Row),’ 3380. 


(Gross, 


C,H.0.N 

C.H,OJ( 4-NitrocoumariUc acid, 

C»H« 04 N* 

C,H,OiN ^’^^^'tro-l-liydrindono (IxooLD and Piggott) H86 * 

^ub.jtanc., from nitration of M.jdriodoar (Isoold and’p.GGOTr), U93. 

of e-nitrohjdnndeue (Ixgold and Pi’gcott), 


2.0*imino-6;nitro-l.hydrindone (In-uq,,d and Fiogo.tX hs^ 


CiHyOTN Aeid, from oxidation 
1498. 


C^HftOtNs 2;^^®'®'^y‘l*’<J*J"l'mBthyl-l;2-dihydroaiunQTai;r,« /tt 
WOOD and Whitkley), 1082. ^ ^ d^^^*oxaIine (Usher- 

l.M.thylbenximinazole-2.oarbo*ylic acid fUsHEKWooD and Wh™, 


,Ey), 

(Us— 

C|H|0|N| 6 ^NUro.l.hydrindoiie oxime (Ingoed and Pigoott^ 1486 

Oxime of iobBtance C»H,0,N (iNGOLnand Piggoit). 1495. 

^*^226^* ^^^*’®*‘^®t®iyj*ieth}l-l;2:3-benzo triazoles (Brady and Day), 

C,H,ON 4- and S-Amlno-l-hydrindones (Ingold and Piggoit;, 1486 . 

3-MethoxyH>tolnonitrile (Gibson), 1274 . 

C 4 H 4 O 4 N 7 Bistriaxoni tromesitylen e (Morgan and Da%mes), 235. 

C,H,0,N I^Nitro-^-pheuylpropaldehyde (Ingold and Piggott), 1505. 
C*H,0,CI W'Chloacetovanillone {Pratt and Robinson), 753. 

C|H,0,Br 5-B rorao-2:3-dim ethoxy be n zald e hy d e (Daties), 1586. 

CtHjOjN Nitrotolyl acetates (Gib.«^on), 1272. 

CiHiOfBr 6‘Broino-o-veratric acid (Davies), 1587. 

CaH^O^N 5-Nitro-2‘hydroxy-3-ethoxybenzaldebyde (Davies), 15S7. 
C 1 H 1 O 4 N 6*Nitro-2-hydroxy-3-ethoxy benzoic acid, and its sodium salt 
(Davies), 1589. 

C|H|NtBr 3>Bronjo>p-dini ethyl amino be nzo nitrile (Brady and Tbtsz 
K owsKi), 2489. 

CiHijONf BistriaEohydroxymesity Une (Morgan and Davies), 236. 

(OtNi Formy laminoacetanilideor 2-Hydroxy-4-keto-3-pheny Itetra- 
hydrogly ozaliat (Dshkrwood and Whiteley), 1086. 
6-Kitro-l-bydTindamine (Ingold and Piggott), 1484. 

C 1 H 10 O 1 N 4 Triaxouitromeaitylene (Morgan and Davies), 231. 

4;4-Dichlero-2:5:5-tr im ethyl-A^ cK^tjpen teii-3-oue-l-carbovylic 

acid (Gkixw'ood, Ingold, and Thorpe), 3307. 

4*Hydroxy toluenc-3-sulpbonacetic acid (Gibson and Smiles), 

3*Methozy<o -tolnamide (Gibson), 1274. 

Triazonitroa m in omes i tyle ne (Morgan and Davies), 235. 
C|HjiO,N 8:4-DimethoxybenzaId oximes (Brady and Dunn), 1799. 

Nitroroesitylenediazonium hvdroxide, salts of (Mo»gan and 
L>avie8), 281 
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9 III-9 IV 


FORMULA INDEX. 


C,HuO*N 4.0x 

imino-2:B:5-trimelhyl A''«A?/oi>euton-3-one-l-earboxylic 

, acid (Grim WOOD, Incold, ami Thorri), 3307. ‘ ^ ^ 

C.H„ 0 ,N 4 m pRiiy!«nel>iBdiazonium hydroxide, luilta of '(MoRrAv > 
Daviits), 233. , . 

C|HiiO»N 4 Nitroaminomositylonediazoaiurn hydroxide, chlorftanr.* 
hydro^hlorideorCMoRGAN and Davies), 234. * 

CaHnClAs /3-PhenylethyliDclhylchloroaT*ine (Tvrkir and Bury), 2191 
C»HuOaN| NitrodiaminomeaityUne (MoROANand Davies), 234, 
CtHiaOtN. AminoroositylenebisiUaEoniam hydroxide, chloroaumin It 
Ikand its hydrochloride (Morgan and Davies), 230. 

CaHuOiBri ajS-Dibromnryc/oheptaneacetio a'cid (Baker and hooLn) m 

CtHiaOiBri Ba'-Dibromo«zelaio acid (CiiAttiN'OR and Thorpe), 2483 . 
CaHiaOsCI Ethyl a-chloropropylaoetoaeetate (Macbeth), 1128, 

C*HiaO ,Bf Ethyl a-bromopropylacetoacetate (Macbeth), 1127, 


C«HhON 4-Hydroxy-l:2:2:6-tetTamethylpiperldUe, benxiUteand tropiteof 
(EimNo), 8117. ^ 

G,Hi,0,N d-rNonyl nit rile, rotatory and refractive disperiions and al«orntion 
of (Piorard and IIvnter), 434. 

CaHiiON Diethylaminomethyl »-butyl ethe r {G. M, and R. RobixsonI 
536. * 


CiHhOiN Mathyldiethyln-butoxymethylammoniuni hydroxide 
01 (G. M. and Ft. RotnssoN), 538. ' 


9 IV 

C,HaO«NBra 3:8-Dibroi&o*0-nltrocouruarin (Dev and Row), 3380. 
CaHaO^NBr 6<BromO'4*nitrocouiuari) Lc acid, and its salts (Dey and Row] 
3382. 

C,H 40 »NBf. S:S'DibromO'6<amiDoconmarin (Dry and Row), 3S81. 
C^HiO^NBr, 2:2- Dibromonilro-l-hydrindonas (Ingold and Pjggott), H87. 
C»H»0»NBr« 3.«D ibromo-5>nitrocuuinarinie acid, and its silrer salt (Dey 
and Row), 35 SI. 

CaHtO^NBr a«Hromo-5'iiUroconmarinic acid, and iU silver salt (Dry and 
K«>w), 3370. 

C»H,0«NS Acetyl.2 'thioben.iniide (McCi.ki,laM) and Lonowell), 3314. 

p-Nitro.A«phenylpropionyl chloride (Ikoold and Pjggott), 

C»II»0»NBf 5'Bromo-6.ftitrO'2:3'di in ethoxy be ns aldehyde (Davies), 1586. 
Dichloroacetohenzylamid e(MoKiB), 2215, 
DichloroacctoinethyUnilide (UcKir), 2215. 

C,H»ON,S 2:4<niketO‘5>pheny Itetrahydrothia2ole-2-liydrazone, hydiO' 
chloride of (WiLaoN and Bcrhs), 803. 

CyHifONBp 3-BroTno>p-diinethylaminobenzaldehyde (Bradt and Tri'sz* 
KOWHXi), 2438. 

romo-jMliniathy laminpbensoic acid (Brady and Trvsz- 
Kowaai)» 2489. 

CfBitOllsBf S-Broroo-jwIimethylaminobensaldoximes •(Bbauv and 
* TKCaR&owsKi). 2438. 

CsHiiMS Aeelo^loloidide-2*snlphiDi6 acid (Johnson ami Smiles), 
^*388. 

a ijOilfS .Ethyl /Hatnino m tnlphobensoate (Scorr and CoREsr, 3181. 

l*6-Ditbiob8-oxy.7iMimethyl8nrine dimethyl ether (Kat, 

C^akkavarti, and Boat), 1982. 

C3JfCUIr PhenyltriinathyUininonUm bromide dicLJon 
(iloCbVMB and RtAPt), 149. 
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l^ORMULA INDEX 

9 IV-10 II 

C.HiiNCUl 51 »?nTUTi»jethyUrnniODiara 

(UcCoHBlK %n d Kkade), I6I. chloride iodotrichloride 

CjHiiNBpIa 6th y 1 ail) Tnon iu tn KrrkT«' i j - . 

IndREADE), 15d. ^ TDinonium bromida didodide (McCombiz 

CjHijNBp 2 l ® ri e t hy 1 arninon i u ID hmn 

(McCombj* and Riade), 149. bronude lodobromide 

9 V 

C,H»0NCIBP ChloTobroinoacetobeuzylamide (M-Kirl 22i^ 
Chlorobromoacetometh.ylanilid6 (McKie) 2-^35 ■ 

CjHANBrt I'-Bromopheiiylurethane-o-suln’ho’^nJr o i . 

(Scott), 3201.- suipnonic acid, potassium &ilt 

CjHuOaNCljSj “*^’®^chIoroiliinethylsulnhinp M i 

imine (Mann and Pope), 1174. ^ i'-^o^ueuesulphoiiyl- 

CiHi^NCIBri ^h6nyltriniethyIan)nioninm hr.^Tv.‘ 5 

(McCombie and Eraiif), h/ “ bromide lodochloride 


Cio Group. 

C.oH. Naphthalene. eonsiUuti.m of (Cn*i.LKsoR and Ixcoin), 2066. 
vioHu Pheuandrenes (Smith, Huest, and Real), 1657 . 

Sabinene, oxidation of, with hydrogen [airoxide (Henderson- and Rodeetso.x), 

Thujene, preparation of, from sabinol (Hekdeesox and Eobertsox) 1713 

CjoHw Heparene (CHAPMAaS), 778. 

Hydrocarbon, from the action of heat on spinacene (Chapman), 775. 

10 II 

CioHaO Camphor, and its denratives, absorption spectra of (Purvis), 2515, 
CioH.O* Acid, from aa'-dibronio-o-phenylenediacetyl chloride and sodium 
hydroxide (Challekor and Incoll), 2076. 

CisHiOs «o'-Dihydroiy.o-phenylene diace tolac tone (Challenok ai.d 

iN(iOLD)| 207&> 

CioHioO Methoxyindene, and its picrate (Inooi.d and Piogott), 1506, 
CioHuOi Methoxy-I-h jdrindones (Isgold and Picgoti), li92. 

C ioH laO} ^-K e t o-y-p henylbutyric acid ( Attwood, Stevexso v and 

Thorpe), 1763. 

CioHijO, 2:4-Dihydroxy-iS-beDzoyIpropiouic acid, silver salt iBiGG.s and 
Tope), 2938. 

5*Methoxyhomophthalic acid (Ixgold and PiGcon), ISOV. 
ift-Opianic acid, synthesis of (Perkin and Stoyle), 3171. 

CioHjoOii <i«''Dihydroxy-o*pheny lenediacetic acid, and its silver salt 
(Challenor and Inoold), 2075. 

C 1 OH 10 O 1 cye/oPropylcyc7opropanetetracarbo xylic acid (Farmer), 3340. 

Substance, from melhylchavicole and sulplmrjl chloride (Dtjebans), 

n- and t^O'Eugenols, ultia- violet absorption spectra of (Thompson), 

CioHijOj •cl-Dimethoxyacetophenoue (Pratt and Robinson), 750. 
4:5^Diinethoxy-o.tolualdehyde (Kukoda and Perkin), *2110. • 
5-<.vr7oHexanewn'rocticfo-A’^-nenteu-3-ol-l;4-dione (Ingold, Seeley, and 
Thorpe), m . 

2'Methoxy-3-ethoxy8alicylaldehyde (Davies), 1590, 
fye7oPentanB#|nrod«ryc7t>pentan“3'One-l*carbcxy lie acid (Ikgold, Lan- 
f'BAR, and Thorpe), 8150. 

^87 



FORMULA INDEX. 


toil 


C a»-ctc?i>Hex*Df«ptVo-l-l»ydroxy(!2/cionro|>aii«.l:2-4icarboxylic 

(tnliydridu (Lanfsar taid TaoHrE). 2869. 

2-Metlioxy*3-ethoxybenzo'ic acid (Davies), 1591. ■ 

Ci®HuO Carvone, ahaorption spectra of (Pvuvia), 2518. 

C..H 11 O. d:3-Dihydroxy-5-cycfohexaneJi>ir«/i(ryc^A*-pent»'ne (Inoold, 

Skeley, ami Thorpe), 870. 

Acid, from oxidation of longifolic acid (Sihonseh), 2658, 

C (lNooi.n 

lInfeaR, and Tboupb). 8150. , 

Ci.HiiO* Ethyl 3-methyl A* tn/f/opropene-l:2*dicarljoxjUtes (Goss, 
1 ngolt>, and Thorpe), 850. 

Cthyl muconatea, isomeric (Fa rsirm)# 2547. 

cyr/oHexylidene»ucciuic acid (Inoold, Seeley, and Thorpe),- 866 . 

a l-«•Hydroxy-3-ca^boxy-B:l:^trimethyIcye^op^opRn«•2-propiotlo- 

laetone (Simonses and Rai ), 657, 

0 jy^Oi cyrlt/He x a nespiro-l-h y droxycj/c/opropane-l;2MHcarbo xylic 
acids, %ud tlieir silver silts (Lanpcar and Thorpe), 2868. 
B-Ketoci/Wohexane-lri-diacetic a«'id (Ingolo, Seelet, and Thorpe), 867; 
(Lanfear and Thoei-e), 2869. 

cis- and iroju-cyc/oPen taD«s;>iro-l-methox Y<j,'ciopropane'l:2-dicaTboxylic 
acids, and their silver salts (Lanfeah and Thorpe), 1687. 

C HjiOt a-Hydroxy-l-carboiy-3-l-cyc7ohexaneiuccinolactonfi (iN^oLn, 

^ Seeley, and Thorpe), 866. 

Acetyl derivative of lactonic acid, C,H„0* (SisciH and Thorpe), 119. 
Ci*HuOt Kthyl acetyloxaloscetate {Gofts, Ingold, and Thorpe), 355. 
CiaH„K» DiinethyUminobenienylmethylimidine, aaltaof(PvMAN), 3372. 
C tHuO Sabiuol, conversion of, into Ihujene (Heki>er.son and Robertson), 
” 1713. 


Ci*HnO Fenchone, abs'MTition si<ectra of solation^^ and vapours of (Purvis), 
2516. 

Pi peri ton a (Reab ind Smith), 2267 ; reduction of (HroHEBDOW, Smith, and 
Read), 2916. 

C»jaHi#0# A8-Di-a propyl mal ic acid lactone (Bains and Thorpe), 2745. 

l-Ethoxy-3metbyl-3*etbylcye/»propane-:;2-dicarboiylic acid 

(Singh and Thorpe), 119. .... 

l.«.Hydr«xy-3 caTboxy a-l:l'ltimethy!ryc7opropaiie-2>propionic acidi, 

and the silver salt (Simonaen and RaC), 557. 

CtgHiiO* Glycol anhydrides, isomeric, from oxidation of sabinene (Henpeb* 

hON and RopERTWin), 1853. 

C.^ia6i •I Dihydroxy-a-melhyl-a-twpropyUdipic acids, resolution of 

(Hemet ami Paoet), 1878. 

TelrametbylgaUctoneUcloaa (Pevde), 1808. 

CJHuO, Dimethyl xylolrlm.the.ygloUr.te “ 

CmB^ j.Menthol, pT»[«imtioB end rotstlon of dicrboiylic e»t,r» ot ( 

Decoie acid from «oc<»mit oil (Waleeb), 2837. /a.wnrrH 

T.u.m.thyl rfroeto... " 

and LlSHEl-t), 299| oxtd%UDii of, with permanganate, ai 

(HAWORtB and’JliTi HEI.L), 806, 809. , u ^nA n Robinson), 541. 

l-ii.^iDy 1 pir 6 ridina,and its pictate (G. M. 

, l-MenthyUinlD., hydroferrocj.nid. • kownws). 

C„H jl, lil-Diptopylrlr*'**'"*. *“<• *** plcmtM (U. M- 

:4t. 
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ion~iom 

CifHuN i-Methyi-n-amyldlethylamine, aud its salts (G. M. and R. 
KobiKson)^ B41. 

10 in 

C HjON <-Cyftnocoumarin (Dky and Dalal), 3387. 

CifH»0«Cl Connj8rin-6-carboxyl cliloi ide (Dry and Dalalj, 3388. 

C H|OiN Qninaldinic acid, preparation of (Hamm ick), 2882. 

C H*NClf W'Trichloroquinaldine (Hammick), 2883. 

C HiNBrf ^Tribromoquinaldine (Hammick), 2883. 

CiiH«N|Bri Dibromo-o-pheny lenediacetonitrile (CnALLFAoRand I nxold), 
2078. 

C HtOiN Nitrolwplitbalenes, redaction of (Cummixg and Steel), 2464. 

C HjOiH Couin»rin*6-carboxylamida(DEy andDALAL}, 33S9. 

C HiOiCl* 77 -D Lc li 1 0 rob enzoy lace tone (Macbeth), 1129, 

C H OtMi a-Cyano-lS-S-bydroxyphenylaorylam ide (Ctrtis, Day, and 
“ Kimmikb), 3139. 

C HaOtNi 8:5*DicyairD-2:6-dihydroxy'4'Wopropylpyridine{Ct;RTi6, Day, 

‘ and Kmurxs), 31 SS. 

C}«H«Ot01 ■y-Cbiorobenxoylacetone (Macbeth), 1128. 

GbHiOiNi Methyl 5-b ydroxy-I-phen yl-1 ;2:3-triazole-4-carboxy1ate, 
taatoraaripm of (Dexter, McCombie, and Scarrobovgh), 1234. 

CjoH» 04 N 6-NitTo-2-bydroxy8tyryl methyl ketone (Heilbbon and 
Whitwobtb), 240. 

Ci*H,*OCl4 Sabatiace, from anetbole and sulphury I chloride (Dukraks), 

1428. 

HydroxydihydroquinoxaHneacetic acid {Perkin and 

Riliy), 2495- 

6-Nitro-l'bydrindoae semicarbazone {Ingold and Piggott), 

1487 

Semicarbazone ftom substance C^H^OiN (I.vcold and Piggott), 1495. 
CwH.ftOsBr, Dibromo-derivative of 5-c7yc/obexanes7Hwyc/o-A -pecteu-3-ol- 
1:4-dioae (Ikgold, Seblky, and Thorpe), 864. , ,r u v 

CjoHipOftNt CarbetboxynitrobenzAynaldoiimes (Brady and MoHugh), 
CmHuONk Cinnainaldehydesemiearbazone, phototropy of (Hejlbror, 

Hudson, and Huish). 2273. ^ i.no 

CipHnOpN 8-Methoxy-l-bydfindoxime (Ingold and 
Ci,HiiO,N« Acetophenone semioxamazone, potassium salt (Wi 

C,pHnO*Cl J*Methoxy-i 3 -pbeaylpropionyl chloride (Incold and PiG- 

CiiHiAN^C^rbethoxybenxGw/iaMoxime 

CjoHuO,BP ■Bvomo-S-ctjclohexuTiegpirocydo^A .peDten-3-ol- . 

GOLD, Seslxt, and Thorpe), 865. 

5.Bromo-2‘methoxy-3-ethoxyb«ii2ald€hyde (Davies), . 

C„H.AN <i‘-Nitro-2-n.«thoxy^3.etho.,b«.a deh^de 

5-Nitro-8-methoiy-2-etboxybenzaldeb>de (Uamb 

Ci*HnO,N, Acetyl derivative of 2:4-diuitro-6-amiiio w*iylene (Ibbotson 

(Davjm and Eubenstein), 2847. , . aNooLU and Pm* 

C„H.,0S. 8,mic.xb.xone of 6-.mino.W.yar,>.aooe (I^ooLO 
COTT), 1490. 

3489 
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FORUtrLA INDEX. 


Ci.Hi,0,N, Acetyl dorivatiree of nitro-Vm-xy lidinea (Ibbotson and fe. 

NKE), 1266. 

Ci,H„0,S 4-Methoxytolyl-3-tliiolacatic acid (Gjbtoh and Smiles), 2300. 
CjcHitOaBrs Ethyl oa'-dib romoraucon at 88, iaoraeric (Farmie), 3542. 
Ci*HiiO»S 4-Methoxytoluene-3-8ulphonac«lic acid {Gibbon andSMiLEg) 
2391. 

Ct«HisON Methoxy-l'hydrlndaminoa, and their hydrochloridea (Ikqold and 
Fiooott), 1493. 

C„HuO»N Acetylamino-wi tolyl methyl ethers (Haworth and Lap- 
worth), 2987. * 

Ci*H« 07 Br Bromo-l:3*dihydroxy-6-(ryc/ohexane^>orfK3{cfo-A*-pentBues 

(Isg'old, Sxilxt, and Thorpe), 871- 

Ci*HnOBr, and cnr''Dibromocainphor (Buroesb and Low rt}, 1887. 
Cj.HiaO.N* oa'-Dicyano /8-t*jpropylglutaramide (CtTRTib, Dat, and Kim- 
mins), 3134. 

6-lmino-3-cyano>5-carbamyl-4-iMpropyl*2 piperidone (CviiTis, Day, and 
Kimmin|}, 3134. 

CiaHuOiBr^ Ethyl on'^B'-tetrabromoadipate {Fabuer), 2539. 

CwHialAs Methyldihydroareindole me tb Iodide (Turner and Buhy), 
2492. 

Ci«HuO|N Ethyl a-cyano-aa-diethyUcryUte (Birch and Kon), 2448. 
C«H„0,N Ox ime of rjftr/tfpentanej7H>wfyrA?pentan-3-one-I-carboryIic 

aciJ (iNQOLT^, Lantear, and Thor?e)» 3151. 

CieHiiOjBr Ethyl bromohydroxy-oaa-trimethylglatarolactone (Pam- 
DYA and Thorpe), 2861. 

Bromip-lactotiic ester of methylethylglntaric acid (Singh fttid 
Thorpe), 118. 

C|«HiaONt «.Cyano>a-hexy lacrylamide (CiTKTis, Day, and Kim mi ns), 3137. 

Ethyl aa'-d ibromosdipste (Farmer), 2542. 

CwHnONs ryc/oHexenylacetone semicarbazone, and its isomeride (Birch, 
KoN. and Norris), 1371. 

C^gHnOCl Bornylene chlorobydrin (Hxnpersok and Hair), 1157. 
cjB„oaf. Semicarbasones of eis- and <miij.l:l-dimethyI*2*a*lietopro- 
. py]ryr/i>propane<2*carboxylie acids (SlMONsXN and Rau), 558. 
Cj#HmOiK| d/-Pip« r itone-a- and -a-hydroiyl amino-oximes (Read and 
Smith), 2272. 

C»HuON l-n-Batoxymstbylpiperidinc (0. M. and R. Robinson), 537. 
Cj*H*iSi*Pt Substance, from dithioethylene glycol and platinic chloride (Rat), 
140. 


10 IV 


2:5-D!bromog1yoxaline-4-carboxy-p-bronioanilide (Kino 

and Mhrcb), «24. 

CiAOCISa 4-Chloro.l-naphthol 2 *di 8 nlphide (Gibson and Smiles), 2392. 
C«Hi01Wrt* i^Broinoglyoxaline-4-carboxy-^-bromoaniHds (King and 

MuruR), 027. 

C|«BtOCtS l-Ohloro-l-naphthol 2-msroaptan (Gibson and Smiles), 2392. 
r„H,nii,l>i> Olyo*»line-4<»rbo*y-j>-bronio»nillde (Kiko »nd Mcnra). 


CuHj^iMCl C»rb«thojcyohlorobenzoii<i»ldoxiniet (Bbadv »nd 

Huoh), 119S. 

g.BToinoDltro-2-msthoxy-8-ethoxybeDZsldehyde (Da W. 

CttBoOMOi UUhlofoacetostbylamiUds (McKib), 2216. 

3490 
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lotv-im 

“'W (+H,0) 

'’“"mt"® ..i^ (JooKso,. a,d S,us,), 

acid (W„.v a„,i 

670.'“°“*'“''*^^ oitracoMl. 

Ua«Ofi*todip*nUmmin«cobaUic itaconate nitrate (Drfp), 570 
CiiHmOhKijCOj GlutaratodipentaniniitiecobalUc gluUrate nitrate 

10 V 


C«H,0|KIS Naphth»lene-«. and -d-suIpboniodoaiDides, potassinnj and 
Bodwm wlu (KOBEBTS}, 852, ' ^ 


CigKiiOKClBr ChlorobromacetoethyUnilide (McKia), 2215. 
CttHuOiKClS ' 4'Acetylaminopb«netoic-2-inIphonyI chloride (Joukson 
and oHiLC^h 2S66. 

CuHuOK«QS 2'Cbloro-8-thiol-8-oxy-7;2-diTnctl5ylpurine n-propyl ether 
(Kir, Ckakratarti, and Boss), 1B61. ^ ^ 


Cn Group. 

CuH|0« Hydroxynaphthoic acids (Rotle and Schbdur), 1^11 ; (Bcti,e& 

and Kotle)» I64Q. 

CuHgOi Acetyl-jf'-phthalonic acid (Kuroda and Pebkis), 2106, 
i:5>l)imethoxy phthalonie an hydride (Koroda and Perkin), 2091 
CuH*N, 4*Amiiio-fl-naphtbo!iitrile (Butler and Royle), 1652. 

CuHi,0| l-Ketotetrahydrt>DaphthtUne'3.carhoEyIic acid (Arrfl’oon, 
Stbvxnbok, and Thorpe), 1764. 

CtiHuN DihydropentiadoU, and lU plcrate (Perein and Plant), 3244, 
OufittOf Methoxy-S'hydEoxyatyryl methyl ketones (Heilbron and 
Whitwobth), 244. 

^'u^iiOi 2:8-Dimethoxycinaamic acid (Perkin and Stoyle), 3174. 
CjiHiaOi iB:l-DicETboxy-3-l.cycZpbcEaneacryUc anhydride (Ikgold, 
Seeley, and Thorpe), 868. 

cj«'loPentaD©i5»rodi^/npent8Ji-3-one*l:2'dicarboiylic acid (Insold^ 
liANFSAE, aud Thorpe), 8149. 

StS'Diathoxybenaaldchyde (Davies and Rtrenstein), 2847. 
Hjdroxy,7-phaDylmethylbatyric acids (Attwood, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), 1765. 

^uHuO* A'HydToxy-j3-3.methoiy-2-hydtoxjphenyl0thyl methyl ke- 
tone (Hexlbbok and Whitworth), 242. 

CuHwOg fratw-cycio H ep tatie.^iwcyc^tf propan e-2:S-dicarboiy lie acid 

(Baker and IKQOLO), 130. 

«-Hydroxfcyciob«ptane-l:l‘diacelic lactone, and its silrer salt (Baker 
and iKootb), 181. , , 

CuHuO, M^Dihydroxyeyelobeptane-ia-diacetic lactone, and its silm 

Balt (Baker and Imodld), 131. . 

Ethyl 7.oxalyi.«A*dimethylacrjUt6 (Higginbotham and UPwoarH). 

1331. o i 

<^cloH*ptane^*n)igRj7oproj.an-2.ol-2:3-dicarboxyUc acid (Baksb 

C„H:,N ^ Be^yldUtbyUmine, cWowplatinate of (G. M. and R. KoBmsoN), 
540. 
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FORMULA INDEX. 


Ct]H]»0 aa Dtm«thyl-A''<^(ohex6nylacetone '(B irch, Kon, and 

•-Ethyl-A'-cyctehexenylace-tona (B1B.C11, Kos, and Nqrrib), 1372, 
CnH«Oj 0/3-Di-w-pTopyIglataric anhydrid« (Bains and Taoijpa), 1210 
CuHitO* cyc?o Kept a oe-l:l-diacetic acid, preparation of (BAKRaand Ixgoi,>) 
128. ' 
CxxH„0» S;3*Di-n-pTopylcyc/>propan-l>ol-lr2-dicarboxylic acid and 
aiumonium aalt (Bains aod Tuorpk), 1212. ’ 

a-Hydroxy<;ye/oheptsne-l:l-diaoetic acid, wlrer salt (Baker and Ikoold) 
131» * * 

«-Keto-3jB-di-i-propylgltttaric acid (Bains and Thor?^), 12H, 

CiiH«0» tta'.DihydroxyeycZoheptane-l;l-diaQetic acid, silver salt (Bako 
aud Ingold), 182. 

CixHaaOi cye^PentanB^><}dw2^iapflntai}-8-on«-I:2-dicarboxyiic aiihvdrJ.i., 
(IsooLD, Lanfear, and Thorpe), 3150. ^ ^ 

11 III 

CjxHaOaS Thionaphthacoumarin (Ssiiles and Hart), 2911. 

CxxHjOeK, Dinitroqniuolpyridiuiam nitrolbetaiiie (Barnett, Coos and 
Driscoll), 513. ’ 

CxiH|OiCl| 3:6-Dicbloro 4;7*dimethylcouinarin (Det and Dalal), 3390 . 
CiiHaO«$ I'Carbcxynaphthalenoeulphonlc acids, potassmai and sodium 
salts (Rotle and Schkdler), 1644. 

Sulpho-j9-napbthoie avid*, potasaiam salts (Bctleb and Rovlk), 1652. 
Ct.HAN 4«AminO’j3<Daphthoic acid (Butler and Royle), 1652. 
Cateoholpy ridininm betaine (Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), 514. 
j3'Naplithol<4>carboxylan) ide (Cballesor and Ingold), 2078. 

CnH,0,Cl Chloro 4;7-dime thy Icoumarins (Det and Dalal), 3389. 
CiiHfOtCl 4-Chloro*2:5.dimethylcoumarilic acid, and its potassuim salt 
(Det and Dalal), 3390. 

CixHaO»N £thyI-4-uitrocoumariUte (Det and Row), 3380. 

CxxHxeOHi 4-Keto-2-p-tolyl-l:4-di hydro pyrimidine (Mittbr and Bard- 
BAN), 2183. 

a-Cyano.3-4-nicthoxyphenylacrylaraide (CuRTts, Day, and 
XlxMtNs), 3139. 

ChHhOjNj Ca rbethoxy*6->uitro-3t4'Uietbylenedioxybeniaa^uldoxiine 
{BRADTand McHuor), 1198. 

CnHi*KjSt 2:4:5-Trimetbylbeoxbl8thiaxole (Edge), 1013. 

2 : 4 : 7 >TrimethylbBn 2 DM>bi 8 thiaxola, and its hydrochloride (ErniR), 155. 
C||H}xO|K Acetylamino-Dhydrindones (iNooLosod Pigcott), 1490. 
CuHiiOfNi 3i5'Dicywo-2:8-dih yd roxy-4>iM)butyl pyridine (Curtis, Day, 
and KtMHtNs), 8 I 80 . 

CuHxxOaH m^Acsty laminocinnamio acid (Ingold and Piooorr), 1501. 

zytat< 

l.carb* 

oxjHe atid (Ikuqld, Seelet, and Thorpe), 869. 

CiiH|jO*M Methyl 4'nitrohomophthaUte (IsooLoand Pioaorr), 1499. 
S-Nitro-m-toIy 1 benxoate (Gibson), 1272. 

CiiBaaOJI barb«thoxy-3:4 inothylenedioxybenxxyaaldoxinis (Cradt 

and lIcIluoH), 1195. v a 

C)|H|iOfBr a-Brom 0 * 8:1 •dicarboxy*/|*cyefohexane aery lie anhydro'sc 

(INOOU), Bislst, and Thoepe), 879. ‘ 

CuBuMS 4-Ph«nyl.2;5^Jimelhylthi»xoU wid iU »»IU (Sdim), 23»l- 
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C|.HtxO|Na Ethyl 5-bydToiy-l‘phenyI'l:2:3 triaxoIe*4 esrbo 

(Durr), 27X 



FORMULA INDKX. 


■ C..H„0,Ks .9-Ac.tyUmind-l-hydrlndoxime (Ixg*o,.d ajid PigcottI 14Qn 

Et^hyl 2:6.iniino-l-ph.iiyldihydto.l:2:3-triazGle.4.carboij.late (Dm). 

CiiHjjOiN, Aoetyl-a-nitro-I-hydriudamiiie (In'Cold and Precori'i 1484 
8;4-Oxido-2'keto.3.hydroxy.l-niethyl-l;2:3;4-tetrahv(lrnni,;../’ t ‘ 
ethyl ether (UaHKawooD aud Whitelky), 1082. ^ a me 

Acetvl deriTatiye of forraylarainoacetanilide or 2-hvdroxv-4 kpfn 
S-pbenyltetrahydroglyoxaliue (UsHErnvooD and Whiteley), 108^ 
Cl iHiiO.Br, * 2:4-p i b ro in o-5 -cyelo hexane spirodkyclo-ii }-^ e n t e n-S-o 1- 1 -c a r b- 
oxylic acid (Inoold, Seeley, and Thorpe), 868. 

CiiHuON Acetylhydrindaraine {Inoold and Pr(;GOTT), U84. 

CiiHaOiN* Me tboiyci nn a In a I d e by d esem i earbazo n es, and their nhot- 
oiropy (Heilbrok, Hudson, and Huish), 2276. 

CiiHi,0»N| 3'-Benzylpropionic acid semiearbazone (Attwood, Stevenson 
and Thorpe), 1762. ‘ ' 

CjiHijOjBP Broin 0'2;3-d i et boxy ben za Idehy de (Davies and RubensteinI 
2849. " 

4-Broino-6-<;y<jfohexanejr/wVodicyc;o-A® penten-3-ol-]-carboiylic acid (In- 
gold, Seeley, and Thorpr), 868. 

CnHi,0*N Carbe tho X y m et h 0 X y ben zaldo xi m es (Brady and McHugh) 
1194. 

C„HuO.N 5-K itro*2:S-diethoxyben2aldebyde (Davies and Rueenstein), 

2848. 

CuHuOeN Nit ro-2;3-diethox jbenzoic acids (Davies and Rubksstetn), 

2849. 

CuHuON, 6.A cety lamino'l'hydriiidamine (+ 2HjO) (Ingold and Pig- 
gott), 1490. 

Cl H}40tN« B-Cyanocyc/ohexaiie*l:l-diacet*«-imide (Birch and Kon), 2445. 
C 11H14O4S 4M ethoxytoluene-3-8ulpttOT]acetone (Gibson and Smiles), 
2390. 

CiiH^NsSt Dithioacetyl*2:6-toJylenediamine (Edge), 1013. 

CiiHijOjNi S-Cyano-2:6-di'keto-4-JSobu tylpiperidine-5-carboxylamide 
{Curtis, Day, and Kimuiss), 3135. 

Semiearbazone of cyc^open tanes/wrodicyc/opentan-S-one-l-carboxy] ic 
acid (Ikgold, Lankear, aud Thorpe), 3160. 

CiiH| 40 |N 4 6-1 m in o-3'Cyano-5 carbarn yl*4-wobutyl-2-piperidoiie (Curtis, 

Day, and Kimuins), 3135. 

CiiHiJAs Methyldihydroarsindole eth iodide (Turner aud Bury), 

2492. 

CiiHi^OjNg Semicarbazf^ne of f7/cZ£)pentane.^nroci/r7opentan-3-oiie-l-carb- 
oxylic acid (Inoold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), 3161, 

CuHitOiBp a-BromoV-hydroiy-)5^*di.n.propylglutaronitriU (Bains 

ami Thorpe), 1211. 

CuHi, 04 Bp,* a«'.Dibromo-i8i9-di-n-propylglutftnc acid {Bains an 

Thorpe), 1211, 

CuHi,IAs B-PhenylethyldimetUylarsiue methiodide (Turner and 

Bdry), 2490. 

CuH„0,N S-Heiylglutariraide (CuiiTis, Day, and KiVmiss)’, 3137. 
CuH.iON, iMM.nthono seraierbazones (HiOREsno.v, Smith, aad liEan), 
2920. 

Di(n-batoxy methyl)methyUmine (G. M. and R. Robinson, 


.3493 
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. . V ’ 

G H 0 C! S 3:1-Dich lo ro th i on »ph th acoQiD (S milxh and Hart), 
2913. 

C HO CIS 4.Chloro4*nsphthol-2-thiocirboDate (Gibbox »nd Smilek), 

* * 2393 

4-Chlo*rothiDnaphthBcoumarLa (Smiles and Hart). 2912. 

C HONS 2-Cyano»aphthaUn6an1phoijic acids, potaaaiutn and soaiuQi 

” wits (Butler «nd Roylr), IWI. 

C H 0 NBri }|;8.Dibrorao-6*nitro-4:7-dimethy Icoumarin , (Dey and 
“ Bow), 3882. * 

C H O NBp e-Bromo*4*nitro-2:5-dimethylcouinanho acid, and itsBodium 
wU (Dey and Row). 3382. 

Ethyl 6-broino-4*DitrocoumariUte (Dey and Row), 3882. 

C H 0 N Cl 2-5-Dinitroqainolpyridinium chloride (Barnett, Cook 
'■ .Dd'DRt8COI.L). 613. 

C H OfNiBr 2:5-Dinitroquinolpyridiiiium bronjide (BAb nett, Cook, 
and Driscoll), 612. 

C H 0 NBrt 2'Bromoquinol-3*pyridiainm bromide (liARXErr, Cook, and 
Driscoll), 612. 

C H 0 HBr Catccholpy ridinium bromide, and its pierate (Bakneit, 
C^K. and Driscoll), A., i, 514.^ 

Qainolpyrldiniura bromide (+11*0), and its pierste (Uarsett, Cook, 
and Driscoll). 510. 

C H OgNBra Qninolpyridininm perbromids (Barnett, Cook, and Dris- 
coll), 511. 

r H OII.S BensTlideno deriTative of 2:4*diketo-5-m«thyltetrahydrr. 

“ thiafole-2-hydrazone (Wii>on and Borns), 802. 
r H ON-S MethoxYcinnamaldehyde thiosemicarbazones, and thtir 
** |Sotofropy (HaiLtiRoN. Hudson, aud Hoish), 2277. 

C HtftOJf Bf Acetyl-5-broinojwlimethjlamiDobenznnrialdoiime 
(Brady and TainiEKOwsEi), 2439. 

r H ON.S. 2:6 Dithiol-SoKy-7:9-dimethylpurin6dietUyl ether (Ray, 
** Cbaerayakti. and Boss), 1962. 

C H ONiC) Bornylene chlorohydrin semicarbaione (Henderson and 

" n5«. 

Cl, Group. 

CiiHuO. Emyi <!oaiii»rin-6H:»rboiyUt« (Dkt .ml Daiai), 3388. 
fc H..O. l-Ketotetr«hydron.]>litU»lene-3i3-Jic»rboxylic acid (Att- 

* WOOD Stevenson, and ThoRUE), 1*68, 

CuHhO,. “* 

CnH^A'^SabJunc. 'from ph.nyl merempUa and .ulphor monochlorid. 
Cj j^‘‘*Oi7hVnyl»t^n». «tioii of methyl BtlplmU on (Oimom »»d Visino), 
C 1.B1A M»iho*yS:3<limothylchromone» (Hiildbon, I1ai>es, 

-ydrogon dlm.tboxyphthA.on.to (+ H.O, (K.r,o. 
£ hydrofenocyMld, of (CtmulNo), 2462- 

tfh#o.ain^Y bydroWid.^lCu-n.-^^^^^ 
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3-X»to-ri.he„ylbutyr.te (A,nv»„„ 

C„H,.04 ^;<-6-^|"''‘ho*y-<,.tolylacrylia acid (Ki:,,,„u and Pn. KIM nnn 

C,.H.A Methyl ti5-dimethoKy.e.tolyIg,y,ayIatc (Kn, 

C..H..N, 8-Aminotetrahydiocarbazale(l>KKKiK and I{„.et) 2407 
Aminotetrahydrocarbazolea, and their salts (Edwards and PlastI 2 .Ws 

-itrophenyihjiazone 

CiiHi«0« •*Ethoxyaceto7eratrone (PKATraiui Robinson),. 752. 

CiiH«0, Arbutin (Macceth and Mackay), 717. e 
CijHitN 3-PbenyUriethyiamine (0. M. and R. Robinson), 542. 

CiaHiaOu Gentiobioae, constitution of (Haworth ami Wylam), 3120. 
iMiMaltoae, praparation of (Lino and Nanji), 2681. 

Sucrose, constitiUion of (Haworth and Linnell), 294- fHAwoRTn and 
Mitchell), 301 ; (Bkecmakh). 1277 ; surfaec tension ’ and dSy of 
solutions of (Butlhr), 2000 . ^ 

CijHmOi Laurie acid, pota.ssium salt, migration data fur (McBain and 
Bowden), 2417. 


12 in 

CiiH, 04 S Thionaphthacouinarin-l-carboxylic acid (Smiles ami Hart) 
Ji910. 

CijHfNCl Chloroaminoacenaph thene (Farxell), 60. 

CuH,NSs S-A minothiaiithren, and its salts (Krishna), 158. 

CisH|gON| C in namylidenecy a noacetamide (Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), 
3136. 

CiiHuOiN, 2-Phenyl-4 -methylpy rimidine*5-carboxylic acid (Mitteb 
and Baedhan), 2181. 

C12HX1O4N4 Dinitrobenzidiues, i.somerisni of (Brady and JIcIIugh), 2047. 
CiiHtiOTl Thalliumdiphenyl hydroxide, salts of (Goddard), 1164, 
Ci,H„0,N Co u niariu-6-forminnno ether, and its hydrochloride (Dey and 
Dalal), 3308. 

c..h,an, d imethoxyphtlialonic acid an hydrosemicarbazone 

(Kuroda and Perkin), 2102. 

C..H,.O.N, 9.Ni tro-t^dndoxy UjnVocye/open tane (Peilkin and Pi ant), 691. 

^isHu O.Br, 2:i.Dib romo-5-cyr7ohexane.</Ji'rot7tcy£’7opoutan-3-oi)e‘l:2-dicar' 
boxylic acid (Isgold, Skklky, and Thokue), 86S, 

Ci,H„ON 11-H y droxy te t rahyd rocarbazolen ine (Perkin and Plant), 

689. ^ ♦ 

4' Indoxyljjn'rocyc/opentane (Perkin ami Plant), 689, 

C 12 H 14 O 1 N 4 Styryl methyl ketone seniioxumaz^iie, salts (Wilson and 
PlCKKHINO), 397. 

CifHiiOjN* Ethyl 5-hydroxy-l‘i>-toIyl-l:2:3-lriazole-4-carboxylat e 

(Duit), 273. 

LKetokEjtrahydronaphthaIene-3-carboxylic acid semicarbazone 

(Attwood, Stevenson, and Thorre), 1764. 

CiiHijOiI Ethyl m-iodoph thal ate (Burton and Kenner), 1045. 

CijHuOjBp Broino-5-Tj/c7ohexaue.<7>jr«iicyc/(J-A**peiiten-3-ol-li2-d icarboxy* 

lit acid (Ikqold, Seeley, and Thorpe), 868. 

Ci»H| 40 jN 4 Methyl derivative of ethyl 2:5-imino-l-pRenyldihy ro- 

triazoie<4*carboxy Ute (Durr), 270. 

CisHijON Acetylmethoxy-MiydrindaminesdNGOLDandPiGGOTT}. 1493 

Banzylacetonesemioxamazone (AVilson and Pickering), , 

3495 
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CuHijO*N 8‘p-Aminobe II zoy 1 valeric acid (Perkin and Pl4nt), 687, 
CiiHuO«N, DiethylcarbamyluitrobenzaldoximeB (Bbady. aucl 

2187. ' 

C|,HttO*N, Carbetho»y-3*ultro-4-diraetbyUininobenzaariaMoxii)ie 

(Brady and McHuah), 1187. 

4:5-Di uiethoxy-o-tolylglyoxylio acid aemioarbazone (Kueoda jin/i 
Perkin), 2108. 

CijH,,0,N* Dimethoiyphlhalonlc acid aemicarbazone (Kuuoda and 
Perkin), 2101. 

CiaH,tN|Sa <?ycfoHexylene dithiocarbonate 2,.pyridylhydrazone (Mijlk 
and Schindler), 820.+ 

CiiHM 04 Sei Selenium acetyl propionyl methane (Moroan aod Rervrs^ 

448. 

CuHitO*Ni VeratrylmethoxyacetalJehydesamlcarbaEoneB (Phatt and 

Kobinbon), 757. ^ 

C||HisO«Se Selenium OU-biaacetylpropionylinethane (Morgan and 
Rexv ch), 450. 

CiaHiaOaSei Diaeleniura biaacety Ipropionylmethane, and ita copiter salt 
(Moroan and Rextbr), 448. 

CuH^N^CU Tetra>aminodipheny la (Brady and McHcoh), 2052. 

CitHi^aBr Diethyl hydrogen a*bromomethy I methanetrUce late 
(Farmer), 8397. 

CijHpOtBri Ethyl ■a'-dibromo-^Bmethylethylglutarate (Singh and 
Thorpe), 118. 

CuHiJAs B-Phenylethy Idimethylaraine ethiodide (Ti’KNKuaiid Birv) 
2490. 

CifBaiONa a-Ethyl A*'*cyc7oheienylaceton« aemicarbazone (Birch, Kon, 
and KoRRia), 1372. 

Semicarbazone of a<keto-BB*di-a<propylglutaric acid 
{HAiNif and Thorpe), 1212. 

C,.B«NI. Tetra-H'propylammonium tri-iodide (Chattaway and Hotle), 
802. 

CuHtaNU Telra-n-p ropy lamuioni tim pentaiodide (Ciiattawat and 
HoYtE), Wl 

CuHnNIt Teira-n-pTopylammonium beptaiodide (Chattaway and 
llOTLE), 662. 

CuBUSu^ Subatance, from dithioelHyltfne glycol and plalinic chloride (Rav\ 
140. 


12 IV 

//uH«0|KCl ChloronitroiiaphthaMc anhydride (Farnrll), 61. 
CijHaOaHD Chloronitronaphthalic acid.and itiMlU(FAKNELi.\ 61. 
Ci»HsO»IISj 8-NltTOtbianlhren, and ile ferrichloride (Krishna), 158. 
CiAOaKS 8*Nltrophenothioxin (Kruhna), 2784. 

CtiHfO»KS« 9-KiU0thianthren oxide (Kriemna), 159. 

CuSyO^St 3‘Nitrothiaathren dioiide(K»i»MKA), 158. 

Ct»H,(^S S-Xilfophenothioxin dioxide (Krishna), 2784. 

Ct»H)0eNSa i-KitrothlanthTeii tetfoxide (Krishna), 168. 

CiaHgOJICI S Cbloro-l-nltroacenaphlhene (Farxell), 60. 

CiANClS, «-Cblo(o-3-aminotbUiithreii, hydrwhloride of (Krishna ),-/{> - 
C^OaNS* 4-?«itrD.2-enlphliiodiphenyl sulphide (Krisunm 168. 
CiaHjOiHS jl-^tro-O-sulphlnodiphenyl ether (KRtaHHA), 2784. 

1116 . 
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CijHiiOKal B«n8oyI-4‘iodo-3:6-di 

man), 18134 

C.!H,.0,C1S • WaoetyI.4-chloro.!-i,a|.l,th„|. 

Smile»}, 2892. ‘ 


12IV^31I 

“ellM-lpyra2ole-{Mo„„a>, Acker- 

‘^•i‘i»roaptan and 


Ci*H||OfK»ASi 8:8'-D i a m i u o-4:4'-d ihydroxvarspTiftUn.i 

(Geay), 640. J^^’^^jarsenobenzene, salts of 

Bcnxylidene derivative • of 2:4-diketf>.'i.Ptl>vitz.f.. u . 

hydrazone (Wilson and Buhns), 802. ^ ®*^rahydrothiazo]e-2- 

c“KlI Ta/ra^J^’D^ "x^tUodide (sl,Tn)!’2291.' 

HOT«), dichloroiodide (CHAlrawAYand 

‘«“-‘=l>lof<>iodide (Chat, away 
(Chatiaway and 

12 V 

Ci»H»0,NCl,S| 5:8.Dichloro.3-uitrothiaDthren (Krishna), 2790 . 

5:8-Dichloro.3-BitrothiaDthren tetroxide (Krishna), 


CuHtOfNClSi 6-Chloro-3-nitrothianthren (Krishna), 2789 , 

CijHfOjNClS 6-ChlorO‘3-nitrophenothioxin (Krishna), 2785. 
CijH^OjNClS 6-Ohloro*3*nitrophen 0 th ioxin dioxide (Krishna), 2785. 
CnHiOfNClSi 6-Chloro-S-nitrothianthren tetroxide (Krishna), 2789. 
CijH,OtNCl,S 6:6'-Dichloro-3-nitro-4'-hydroxydiphenyl sulphide 
(Kkishna), 2785. 

CitHjO^KCltS, 3':6'*Dichloro-4-nitro-2-sulphiuodiphenyl sulphide. 
80i|ium salt (Krishna), 2790. r » 

^ijHiOgNClS 6-Chloro-3*nitro-4*-hydroiydipheuyl sulphide (Krishna), 
2784. 

CiiI^04NC1Si 4'-C1 i loro-4-ni tro-2-3alphinodipLenyl sulphide (Krishna), 

CitHANClS 4'-Chloro*4*Ditro-2*sulphinodiphenyl ether (Krishna), 

^nHuOiNiClsASt Sal varsan, nature of the silver derivative of (Gray), 835. 
HnNCIBrI Tetra-n-propylammonium clilorobronioiodide (Chat- 
TAWAY and Hoylk), 661. 


Ci8 Group 

1:6:8-Trihyd rozj fluorone (pRATXend Robinson), 741. 

■'i»H ,404 Acetoxy-a^naphthoic acids (Roylk and Scheiiler), 1645. 
Acetoxy-^-napht hoio acids (Butler and Royle), 1653. 

Ethyl hyd roxy naphthoates (Bltler and Rovle), 1654. 
Acetyl.4:5.d imethox y-J'-p hthalouic acid (Kuropa and Perkin), 

SIOO. 

'«HuK| Di pheny Ifo rmamidine, condensation of, with phenols (Shorsmith 

And Haldan*), 2704. 

' 11 H 14 N Methyldipbenjlamine, action of methyl sulphate on (Gibson and 

VlNlNo), 881 , 

Me4;hyIdiphaQylamtne, hydroferrocyanide of (Gumming), 2458. 

'^497 
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CmHuO* 6'M«thoz^-2:3*dim«thy Ichroroone {Hbilbroh Bauvc 
JioRTOu), 2567. * 

C«HuO, Dimethyl dimethoxyphthelonate (KurodX and p 

2101. aerkis) 


Ethyl hydrogen dimethoxy phthalonato, and iU ailrer aaU iv, 
and Pkxkih). 2101. l^y&ODA 

CiaHiiOa •^Acetoxy.^.phenyl-a.methylbutyrio icid (Attwood St»v, 
SON, and Thorp*), 1765. ' 

Ci,H,»Ot Ethyl hydrogen fye^ap®ntanejp<rodi(^7opentan.3 one r 
earboxylate {Ingold, Lanfsar, and Thorpe), 3H9. 

CuHuO, Ethyl 5-rpc/phaxanoij>t>wl«yc/o.A» pen ten-3-oM.ci 
(iNOorj), Srxlst, and Thorpe), 873. 


carboxyUte 


Ethyl ^-hydroxy->-phenyl-a-B^othylhuty^at« (Attwooh 
and Thorpe), 1765. ’ 


STKVKssoy, 


CuH|* 0 « Pentaerythritol acetate, oryeUI stmctnre of (Knaggs), 77 . 
CuHiiN a cyc/oHexylideneiioheptonitrile (Birch and Kon), 2446, 


IS 111 

C|aHfO«Cl 6'Chloro-l:2“a-naphtbapyron« (Det and Dalal), 3391. 

CiaH^aNf 4>Cytno-l.oarboxylamido-3-nanhthol.3.carboxTlic 

(Challenor and Ingold), 2078. ^ “ 

C«H»0*N 6^Amino.U2 a oapbthapyrone (Det and Dalal), 3390. 

CuHtOaCl l:3:6:8-Tetrahydroxyxaiithylium chloride (+H,0) (Pratt 
and Robinson), ?40. ' ^ 

CuHieOtN Napb t hasty rylacetie acid (Durr), 224. 

C^HjtNBp S-Bromo-A'-m.th jlcmrbKole (Stiviss ,d<1 Tockbr), 2146. 

CuB»N,Br, Bettxaldehydedibromophenylhydrazones (Humphries 
Bjlooh, and Evanh), 1769. ' 

CuHmMI 8‘Iodo.Ar.iiieihylcarbaxole (Stevens and Tucker), 2146. 

CiaHjiO«N a-Naphthylglye iae-S-oarboi jlic acid, todium wit (Dm), 

C,aH„]^ 8‘AmiDO‘6*methytthianthrea, hydrochloride of (K|iaHNA), 

CiaHiiON. 5 Acetyh2-phenyl-4-methylpyrimidine (Mittkr and Barc» 
BAN), 2181. 

CiaH^sNi 2-p-Tolyl-4-methyl py riroidine-5-«arboxy lie acid (Mitteb and 
Baedhah), 2181. 

CuHifOgNt Ethyl 4'keto-2 phenyM:4*dihydropyrimidiRe-5-carboxyI- 
ate (Mittee atid Baedran), 2183. 

4>Nitro*8>«cety Idibydropentindole (Perkin and Plant), 3246, 

CisH]^N 8<Ae«tyldihydropentiadole (Perkin and Plant), 3245. 

C»H„0,K» l*Ketotetrabydroaaphtha1ene 3:3-dicarboiylic acid semi 
earbasone (Attwood, Stetekson, and Thorpe), 1764. 

C|»HuQtKa ♦♦Nitro-8-Bielhyl-f-indoxyl#pifwy«A>pentsne (Perkin and 
ftaET), 691. 

CJiM 10*NltPO*8»eety!*9‘hydfoxytetr»hydpopen tin dole (Pibk^x 
and PukNT), 3246. 

CmHiACI tthyl a^hloroethyIb«DtoyUeetate(UACBKTH), 1128. 

C|»H|g0bBr Ethyl •.bromobensyUcetoicetete (Macbeth), 1127. 

Ethyl a-btomoethy IbentoyUcetEte (MacbrthX 1128. 

l;6.DU«etyUmino4-hydrlndEmine (Isoold tod Piooorr], 

CmBhRA dUhloMrbonata pbonylbjdruona (Mitu 

awi ttO. 

8498 
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“'■J’‘'=y^”‘>-<'-‘‘*-3-lglut.rao.id.e (C.k„,, D«, .„d K,.,, 

Day. 

CitHao04BP, Ethyl ««^dibromo a'-hydroxv-ftS-di-ji n.-oYYY.i i i 
“ one (Bains wd Thorps). 2744. ^ ^ ‘ ^-PfopylgUtaroUct- 

CuHjiO^N, 4;5-Dimethoxy-o-tolylj;lyoxyIic acid semicar bazide semi 
carbftzoae {Kubooa aad»PeRKiK), 2108. - semi- 

®“®VdI»LLD)* “•''">"'“'2''^‘’I'»Pt»n«.l:l.diacetate(BAKEK 

*"“*nd*THORM^)**f21i*'^'^'^'’*°'' ’‘•P''“Pylg''>tarate (Bji.ss 


13 IV 

C} 4 H 704 NSt 8-N itrot h ianthren>7(or 5)-carboxyl ic acid (Krishna), 2789. 
CuHxOiNSf 3-Nitrothianthrea tetraxide-7(or 5)-carboiylic acid 
(Krishna), 2789. ^ 

CiiH,0,NS, 3-Ami noth ianthreii-7(or 5)-carboxylic acid, hydrochloiide 
of (Krishna), 2789. 

3-Nitro-6-m6thylthianthren (Krishna), 2787. 

CmHaO^NS 8-Ni tro-6-mothy I phe nothioxin (Krishna), 2785. 

CuHpOiNSt 3-Nitro-6-methylthianthren tetroxide (Krishna), 2788. 
4>Nitro-2-Bnlphino-5'(or 3')-carboxydiphenyl sulphide, and its am- 
mouium salt (Krishna), 2789. 

CuHii 04 NSt 4-Nitro-2-8ttlphiDo-4'-me thyl diphenyl sulpliide (K rishna), 
2787. 

CuHiiOpMS 4-Nitro-2-salphiDo-4'-methyldiphenyl ether (Krishna), 
2785. 

C,.H.,64N.S p N itrotoluene-»-sulphonanilide (Cltjtterbfck and Cohen), 
2515. 

CisHiiNIS 2-Methy2naph thathiazole metbio dides (Smith), 2293. 
CwH„0»NS Toluen e-v-sulphonanilide (CLurrERBUCK and Cohen), 2514. 
CiaHijOjNS Methyldiphenylaminesulphonic acid, salts of (Gibson and 
ViNiNo), 836. 

Ci,H«04N,S ;>-Ni trotol aene-w-sulphon phenyl hydrazide (Clutterbuck 

and Cohen), 2514. 

C.,H..O.N.S Tolueno-wsulphonphenylhydrazida (Clutterbuck and 
Cohen), 2514. 

IS V 

^uHifOfKGlS 6-Ch loro-3-n i t ro-6'-hydroxy-3'-me thy Id i phenyl sulphide 

(Kuisuna), 2785. 

4-Broino-s-d i ph enyl carbaiiiide-2-sulphoiiic acid, potas- 
sium salt (Scott and Cuhen), 3189. 

^iiH],OsNClS p-Ohloroto!nene-«*sulphonanilide (Clutterbuck and 

Cohen), 2514. 

^laHuOiNaClS j»-Chlorotoluene-«-sulphonphenylhydrazide (Clutter- 

buck and Cohen), 2514. 


Ci4 Group. 

Anthracene, constitution of (Cn.iLLENOR and Ixgold), 2066. 
Phenanthrene, brominatiou of (Henbtock), 3097. 

g499 
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1411 

Phenanthmquinone, Action of hydrazine hTdratt on fnm-r . 
Skn)» 3420. . ^ 

CmH* 0, Diphenic anhydride, oolouring matten from (Ddtt), 225, 

CuHtSi Dithioanthraquinone(HKiLBKOK and HitATON), 182. 

CuHmO 2-Anthrol, preparation of (Hall and Parkik), 2035, 

An throne, preparation of (Baukktt and Matthewa), 389. 

CuHtiOt l:2*Anthradio! (Hall and Pxrkik), 2035. 
Dihydrozyanthtaoenes (Hall and Pabkin), 2032. 
2:3-Dimethylchromone, reactiTity of the 2-methTl erouD in Vtr 
Babnes, and Morton), 2559. . ^ ^ ^lbrox, 

CmHuO, 2:4-D^hyaroxydeoxybenioin (Chapman and Stephen). 404 . 

and 

Ci«HuO« Ethyl dihydrogen cyciopen tanefl»>oryr/opentan*8-one-l:2 4>tri 
carboxylic anhydride (Inoold, Iwinfiau, and Thorpe), 3149, 

CuHuO, Methyl aoctyl-iA-dtmtthoxy-^r-phthalonate (Ktroda an,! 

Perxin), 2103. “ 

C 14 H 14 N 1 Benienylbenzylamidinf, salU of (Ptman), 3373. 

Benzeoylphenylmetbylamidine, mcthyUtion of (Pyiian), 369. 

CmHmS* Sabatance, from benzyl mercaptan and aulphur moDochloride 
(Chakravarti), 967. 

CmH^N E t by Id i phenyl ami DC, cbloroplatinate of (OifwoK and Vimno), 841. 

Ethyl dibydrogen cycio pen taneiyirocye/open tan-3-one-l:2:4 tri- 
carboxylate, silver salt (Inoold, Lanpear, and Thorpe), 3148. 

Methyl ethyl dimetboxypbthalonate (Kcroda and PiKKts), 2101. 
CuHmMi 0 ‘H yd razo toluene, hydro fertocyanlde of (Cummino), 24*^^2. 

Cj«H«sO laoLongifol aldehyde (SmoNAEN), 2655. 

CuHttOa Long i folic act da, and their aalta (Simonsen), 2653. 

CmHs^O iioLongifolol (Simon»en), 2655. 


laHuOt nhydroxydeoxy benzoin (Uhapmam and Stephen), 403 

CtiHuOt 2-Styryl.3-methylchiomone, and iu aalU (Hkilbron Barviw 
Morton), 2565. ’ 


14 111 

CuH^OeKe 2:4:7-T rinitropbeuanthraqaiuoue (Chriatie and Ke.nneb), 7B3. 
CmHzOzzN. 4:6:4':6'Tetra&itrodipbetiie acida (Chriatie and Renner), 
733. 

C|«H,0»N» 4:6:4 -Tri nitrodiphf nie acida, aud their nits (Christie and 
kxnnir}, 784. 

CuHfOClf Dichloroantbrone {Bvrsktt and Matthews). 2555. 

CuHiOyCIi S:6-DichJoroA-maf hyl4:2'a*napfathapyroiie (Dev and Dalal), 
3391. 

CteBcO^t 6:6'-DichIorodiphenic acid, ayniheaia and rewohlioa of, and iu 
brucine aalta (CRRtariE, jAMta. aud Kenner), 1943. 

CuBfOtS Anlbraqninoneeolphoeic acida, aodiura aalta, destrqptiredistilU 
turn of (Parkin aud Sewell), 3032. 

CuBfjOd Chloro'9-anihfonea (Barnett and MAiTHiwa). 2553. 

CttfltO^ Cbloro.4-melhyM:2-«.naphthapyronea (Dev and Dalal), 3391. 
CJUCBP 4-Bromo-4methyM:2-aiiaphthapyrone (Dey and Dalal), 

1391. 

ChBAI *-Iodo- 4 .».tbyMir. B»pbthipyrone(DKir»nil Daul), 3391. 

* CuHtOJI ^-5itro-^m»thJl-»n»phtll»fn^»l^-l•e»rbQxylic Kid, »n3 

aalta (Dir and How), 8334. 

CmH, 0,N, Tfl«Urolij<lrotyitnb.ii>t(Ccu,isAKi), 2068. 
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KORM0L1 INDEX, 


14.111 


and 


C„H«04N. 4:8''Dinitrostilb«ne (Cullinane) 2060 
CuH»|0^i **’^»»"*tro-8'.hydroxy8tilbene(CumNANE) 20=i9 

C,«H„05r HitTohydroiystilbenesCCLJLLiNAVE) 2059 ’ 

?Chapmak 

CuHnNS 4-^-N«phthyl.2-m.thyIthUio!e, and it, sAlb, (SMmil 2293 
C„H,,NBr *-®‘'!»''®-^-«thyIcarbaz<jle (Stkvexs and TuokerI 2U« 

C..H..1II S-Iodo-iV-athylcatbazole (St.vex, and Tecker), III? 

and suirhup monochioride, (Ciiakra- 

CiiHuOJf 9-Amino.m-tolyl benzoate, and its hydrochloride (Gibsos) 1276 

y-BenzoyiftminO'm-cresols (Gibson), 1276. 

^^‘^218^’ (MlTTERandBAEDHAN), 

Anhydro-S-aminoletrahydrocarbazole-g-acetic acid (Pkrkik and 

ivlLKTj, J4U4. 

CuHiiOtN, 2*phenyl 4-methyIpyriraidinc-5-carboxylate (Muter 

and Bardhan), 2180, 

CuHuOjN, Ethyl 4-teto-2-p-to1yM:4-dihydropyriinidine-8-car boxy late 
(Mitter and Bardhan), 2183. ^ 

Tetrahydrocarbszole-7-oiBmic acid (Edwards and Plant), 2398. 
CiiHuO^N w-Nitroben zoyl-/>-c resol (Allso? and Kenner), 2314. 
CuHiiCliSi Dichlorodi-p-tolylsilicane (Pink and Kipping), 2831. 

cety 1-2-ph eny I-4-m e t by Ipy ri m i d in e seinicarbazone 

iMittbr aod Baedhan), 2182. 

CuHnOjN ll'Acetoxy tetrahydrocarbazolenine (Perkin and Plant), 689. 
Acetyl-^-indoxyli^iroeT/r^peutanc (Perkin and Plant), 689. 

Tetrah jdrocarbazole-9-acetic acid (Perkin and Riley), 2402. 

CuHmONs Acety laminotetrabydrocarbazoles (Edwards and Plant), 
2396. ^ J \ 


ABhjdro-8>aniinohexahydrocarbazole'9-acetic acid (Perkin and 
Rilet), 2405. 

^wHiiOtNi Tetrahydr6carbazole-8-aminoacetic acid (Perkin and Riley), 

2407. 

CuHiiOtSi Di-p-tolyl ailicanediol (Pink and Kipping), 2834. 

Qninoxaline derivative of o-keto-j8^-inethylethy Iglutaric 
acid (Singh uid Thorpe), 121 . 

^wHuO^BPg Ethyl «a'-di brorao-o-ph enylenediacetate, prepantion of 

(Challekor and Ingold), 2074. 

CuH^ON Diphenyldimethrlamnionittm hydroxide, chloroplaticale of 

(Gibson and Vinino), 838. ‘ 

CjiHj-OgN 9-AcetyUlO:ll*diby d r 0 X yh exa hydrocar bazole (Perkin and 

•PuLNT), TJS8. 

c«-3-Methyl-3-ethylcyciopropaae-l;2*dicarboxyani lie acid {Singh and 

Thorpe), 122. 

Methy lethy Iglutaranilic acid (Singh and Thorpe), 117. 
^uH,gO,gKi Ethyl dinitroethanetetracarboxylate (Allsob and Kenner), 

2315. 

CuHj.OgN, Seraicarbazone of ethyl 5-c!/r/ohexane5pirorfiVi^«/<>penten-3- 
obl-carboxylite (Inoold, Srklev, and Thorpe), 873. 

Ci4HiON Longifolamide (Si monsen), 2656. 
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Ci4fiM0aNt l;4-Di-ji-butyloxynnethylpiper*»ln« (0. M. wd R. Robinsq,;^ 
CaHstOtS woftTM y 1 ©x ydletbjrlatt 1 ph one (Cabhmobr), 1743, 

U IV 

Ca^^ClBr 4-(liilorO'10-bromo.Mn throne (Baknktt end iUn hew ) 

CaH,0«NBr 

8.Browo-fl-nitro*4-mBtbyl4:2«.iiajihth8pyrone fn 

Kow), 3383. « it>EY a„d 

CuHj*0*NBr 3Br’omo-6-en»Uo-4-m«thyl.l:2-p-naphth»pyrx)ne rn.v . 

Uow), am lUKY aiHi 

CaHwO,ClS* DUcetyI-4-chloro.LB8phtbol 2.di»olphide (Gmsnv . 

Smilxs), 2392. ^ 

C||HnO|NS| 3'NitrO'6:8-dimethyIthiBnthren (KRisHNi^), 2788, 
CifHiANSt 5-Kitro-8-inethoxy-6.inothylthiaDthren (Krishna) 278Q 
CuHuO«Na, DiacetyUerttro.2:4-dichloroiui! (Cbaitaway and Parkis) 

CuHuptHBP, Diacetyltartaro-2:4*dibronio*nil (CHATTAWAtaBdrAfiKEs) 

ChHiiOtNS «-Nitro-2-benzene8ulphoiy-3-methoiybciiEald«liv.U 

(Daviis), 1585. ^ 

CaHMOJfS 6.Nitro-2-b6niene»aliihoxy.3.methoxyb«nzaUehvdft 
(DaviekK 1585. ^ 

CaHitOaNCl Oxime of 4^chloro-2:4-dihydroxydeoxybeHioin fCHAPniv 

aod STKfHR.v), 408. ^ 

CuHttO«NCl DiBcotyltartaro-p-cUloroanil (Ghattawav and Pahkea) 6(14 

C|*HiaOtNBr Diao«tylt»rt8rop.broraoanil (Chattaway and Parked) 

864. " 

CaHuONSi 8*Amtno-8-melhoxy-5-nicthyUhianthren, hydrochloride of 
(Kruhna). 2789. 

CaRuONJ 

e-Acetylamino-l.hydrindyltrimelhylaramonimn iodide 

(lifcoLD and PtOOOTT), 1491. 

CaHaOaKS, 4<Kitro<2-eulphino>4':8'-dimethyidiphenyl sulphide 
oodinin ealt (Krishna), 2788. ' 

CaHieOdllS* 4-N i tro 8' inethoxy>2 sulphino-S'-raethyIdiphenyl sulph- 
ide (KriahnaK 2788. 

CaH||0«NtS A-Phenyl p-tolylcarbAmide*2'-8ulpbonic acid, jwtassimn salt 
(Scott and Cohr.v), 3189. 

Metboxy tolaeneaulphonanilidet (HAWOCTHand Lapwortb), 

ChRuRs^S 2*}^Dimetbylamiiioetyry1thlasoIe methiodide (Smith), 
2291. 

CuRaOm i'Rtboxylepidine ethiodide (Minui and Braunholtz), 2811, 
CaRteRelS p-Dimetbylemino-anil of 2<aldch jdo-4-mothylthiai!oI 
netbiodido (Smith), 2295. 

CaRaOfKtS £lhy ! tfB'^igtycinodietbyl sulphide, and its chloroplatiiiat 


ElhTt 

(CARHMoiuiead licCoMtiRh 2887. 


14 V 


CaRtfOsIfeCUSt 2<Cb!oro-e<tbii>!-8oxy>7:9-diinetbylpurine disu>phi(i< 

(Rat, CvjrKRATAlkTi, aMi Bom), 1981. 


Ci, Qroap. 

CiJBm LoBf^ifolene, oxidation of (Simonkrn), 2832. 
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15 11-15 III 


^ II 

C.,H„0, >Hydroxy-l:8-<limctl,j-ll|.iarou« (I'katt i i, 

C..H.A 2:4.DiK,dr.xy.4^.et,,y,d.oxyte„.„iMCHA™A.a„dS..™„, 

(Chapman 




and 


CjsHuOi# 'Acid, from Ijroiiio-o-phenylenediacetic ester and i i- 

(Challknok and lNeoLT)),^078. “ aud ethyl aodiomalonate 

CiiHmN* 2:5-;>-Tolyliiniao-l-plienyldihyaro-l-2-3.tn-Bv«i /n 
‘’“f'l?* .nJ JtB picnt. (Py«a^ ’3374 

JUthylb.niyUminobxnzenyUmidine, salts of (Pi-manI ss-s ’ ^ 
C„H„N4 Elhylformazyl (Walkek), 2778. ‘^• 

-i* i'-t= («■ «. aad e. 

CuH||Oi d'Lon gif'l ;2Alio ae (Simonnek), 2659 

‘l^»P*”I“-l-»"»-2:5 <iicarboxyIats.3-acetate (Pakmxk), 

ChHmOi rf-LonglM*ol-2*one (Sjmoksen), 2661. 

Methyl loDgifoUtes (SiMojttiKN), 2653. 

C„H„0, Acid, from (i-longir-l:2-dioiie and hydrogen bromide (SinoxsiN) 2664 
Cu“MV4 Longifortc acids (Simossen), 2661. ' 

C«H„0, Ethyl •»-& cetyl me than etriacet ate (Dkeifuss and Ingold), 2967. 


16 HI 

Ci»H»0aN 6’Cyaiio*4-methyl-l:2-a-iiaphthapyrone (Dey and Dalai.), 3391 . 
C||H|0(N S'Nitrophenylcoumsrius (Cullinane), 2059 . 

^iiHiiOgN 6 «Acetylami no-l:2~a-i]aphthapyroQe {Dey and Dalal), 3391, 
Methyluitroanthrone (Bahneit and Cook), 2640. 

CuHnO*N PhthaloD>2-aniIic acid, and its aniline salt IKuroda and 
PKKRIM), 2107. 

CiiHi|0*Cl S;6-Dihydroxy-l;8-dinietliylxauthylium chloride (+H,0) 
(PuAxr and Robinson), 741. 

CifcHijOiHi Beuxoyl derivative of 2;4-dinilro-6-araino*7Ji-iylene (Ibbotson 
and Kknnkr), 1267. 

C«HnO|N» 3-Ni tro'AV-tt-propy Icarbazoles (Stkvks.s and Taylor), 2144. 
C 1 .H 14 O.N. Ba'-DicyanO‘^<8tvrjlglutaramide (Curtis, Day, and Kim mins), 
3136. 

CijHnNiSi Bi8>2>ni ethyl be nzothiazoline-Dl-spiran, and its salts (Mills, 
Olark, and Akschliman.n), 2369. 

Benzoyl deiivative of 3-methoiy-o-toluidine (Gibson), 1274. 
CiiHuOjM Oxime of 2:4*dihydroxy-4'-methyideoxybenzoiu (Chapmax 

4nd Stephen), 408. 

CiiKhOjN Oiacety Itartarotolils {Chattaway and Parker), 665. 

£thy! 2-^tolyl-4-niethylpyriinidine-5-carboxyIate (Mitter 
aud Bardhan), 2181. 

CuHmO^, Qainoxaiine derivative of a-ketoeyc7opentane-l:l-diacetic 
acitl (Lanfear and Tiiokpk), 16S8. 

^uHnO^Ng Ethyl 5-nit rotetrahydrocarbazole*9*cai boxy late (Perkin 

and Plant), 692. 

Ci»H«ON, 6-Ace tyl-2-;j-tolyl-4.niethylpTri in idoiie semicarbazone 

(Mittkr and Bari>h.\n), 2182. 
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11 FOBMULA INDEX. 

®iifti70tN Ethyl tetrabyUrocarhas:ole-9-carboxyUte (1 *ekki\ 
Plant), 692. . . ■ ‘ 

Ipi^iAN Ethyl lO;U-dihydroxyhexahydrocarbaroU.9-cirbovvUf 

. ^ (VitRKiN aad Plant), ehJ. ^ 

Esetioe (Baroeu and Siedman), 768. 


CuHaOtN d*LongiM:2*dioDe 'Oxime (StMONSEN), 2660. 

Acid, and its aalts from d-IongiM:2-dione monoxime and beozennKuh^i.... i 
chloride (Simonsen), 2665. ^ 

C«H|*0N, i»LongifoIaldohyd« aetnicarbaxoue (SmohsEx), 2655 
C„H.O.N Lougifolamide nrethane (SiiiON8EN)i 2656. 

Cii^nOiBr, Ethyl a*'-dibromo-fla-di-»-propylglutarate (Bains anH 

Thorpe), 1210. 

15 IV 


Ci*H,iO*K /J-MoButylglutaranilida (Curtib, Day, and Kihmins), 3 

CiiHiiOfN Ethyl fyr?upropane'lil.dicarboxylato-2:8-diaceta 

(Farmer), 3336 


ate 


CiiH»0|NBri 3{or 4)-Bromo-l:2’naphthaquinone-4{or 

bromide (Barneit, Cook, and PaiRCOLL), 515. 
Ci»Hi*OiNBp l:2-Xnphthaquinon«*S(or 4)-pyridinium b 
(Barnett, Couk, and DnibCULL), 515. 


8)-py ridiuium 
romide ( + H,0) 


CuH |0»NBrt 3(or 4)*Broiuo-l:2-dihydroiynaphlbaUne-4(or 3]-pvridi. 

ninm bromide, and iU picraie (Barnktt, Cook, and Driscoll) 516 
Ci»H|«0|NS Benroyl deriratiTa of ^ base 0,H,GNS (Mills, Claik and 
AssCBUMasn), 235$. ' 


CuHuOaNI l:2-Diac«toxyplienylpyridinium iodide (Barnett, Cook 
and Driscoll), 514. ' 

l:4>Diac*toEyplietiylpyridiuiam iodide (Barnett, Cook, and 
Driscoll), 511. 


CiaHi^NlS 4*3'Naphtliyl*2-m«thyhhiazole mcthiodide (Shitii), 2293, 
C|^)aN|lS 2*p l)im«thyUminoalyryl.4-m«thylthiarol6 melhiodide 
(Bmitb), 2291. 

C|tHtsO«KBr l:4-DibyilroxyD«i>lilh aleue-S-pyridinium bromide 

(+11, G) (Barneit, fotJK, and Dkiscoll), 516. 

CuHaONfl Eteroline ethiodide (RaeoKr and .Stedman), 764. 
Ci^itOtNtS, 66''Diglycinodi«thyI »alphi limine (Cashmoke and 
CoaniK), 2888. 


C» Group. 

Diphcny E3:5:3':6‘'>telraearboxYlic acid (Btkton and Ken.vkk), 

1(>45. 

CmHjjO* 2 •Furfary] idanemeihy l*3-mcthylchroniotie (Heilbuo.v, 

and Mortun), 2567. 

4>Hydroxy t:2'diiiieih) lanthraqninone (Pairbol’HNE and Gai’ntleit), 
1137. 

C|«H,^a Acetylanthragallol anlhranol (Bhearb and Pkrki.v), 2607. 

Sticcisylduorescein, atd iUaalU (Bicoaand Pope), 2934. 

Ci«Ht^a Dimethoxyanthraoe&ei (Hall and Perkin), 2032. 

ADthragallolanthranol dimethyl ether (Bkeare and Pkrki.^}, 

2607, 

a-2-Hyrtro»y.4:5-dime! liylbettxoylbenioio acid (Fairboi'R.'.h aud 
OArNTLKTT), U3S. 

Ci«H|*0e DiacatylanthragaUolanthranol (Breare and Perkin), 2607. 

Aeid, from dibromo-o-phenylened beetle eater and eUiyl sodiomaJoii&te 

(Challenge and Inqold)* 2077. 
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16 II ^16 HJ 

!«"'“■■■'.'• anj ItoK.K. 

CiiHifiNf t*o3y IdinjethinediazidiijB fK'rftin or.i n 

Meiliylb«nzyUmiwobenzenyIn)etby]iii.djn«, 

hydrogen 

tncarboxyUtB, potassium and silm saJu /C ! 

ThobPJI). 8148. Lakfear, a^d 

CjiHnOi Dtethyl S-«F*H«xaneipi>odicK?o.AVi)entei^3-o3 ?-? H,* i. i 
ate (IwooLD, SJtELiv, and Thokfe), 873. «^^2-dicarboxyl. 

‘='‘“«?5. (D^n.,, ..j 

16 111 

CuH.O.Br. Sucoinjleosin, and ita salts (Bines and foss) 29S9 

(Bl^aand 

CuHtfOiBr* pibromoBuccinyj fluorescein (Bigus and Purk), 29i0. 
CiiHmN»S» Subatauv, from 54hit)l-2-thio-3 pbnyl.2:3 diIiTdro-l'3 < thiodi 
azole ^ sulphur mwiochlonde (Chakra vaktS), 987. ^ i -J.Miiiodi. 

Cj*HiiOjN Counjarin*6-carboxy Iftuil id e (Ur? and Dalal), .3388 

Cx«HjL|0i»K» DinitrosucciuylfUorescein hydrate (Bjggs and Popz), 

CiiHuOijU 7'H y d r 0 1 y- 2 -i' h e o y 3-1-m e t h y 1 b e ji z o py ry 1 i u m c h 1 o ri d e, and 
lU additive compouiiU with resorcinol (Buck and Hejlbror), 2526. 

CiiHuOaCl 7'Hydroxy-3*iiiethoxy-2-phenyIbejizopyrylium cbloridc 

(pKATT and Bosi>«son), 749. 

CitHttOiN .4'Nitro«-2'- and ■4^-acetoxyatiU)eDes (CrLLiXAffK), 2057, 
Ci»Hj>0*Cl 7-Hydroxy-'2-pheDyl*4.melh ylbenzoijyrylium perchlorate 
{Bt;cK aod UElLbmy), 2326. 

CwHitOiNi Nitro80-3*phenylmetbyUmino-2-keto-l<jnethyM:2-dibydro- 

qiiinoxaline (Ushskwood and WnnELEy), 10&7. 

CmHmOiN* Diphenyl-3:5:3';&'-tetracaTboxyUmide (Burton and Kbnnkr), 

1043. 


CuHx|ON| 5'Phony Imeth yla inino-2-keto-l-Tnetb yl'l:2-dihydroquiiiox al- 
ine, and ita aalta (U«hbrwood arid Whiteley), 1086. 

C^iHuOtN| Phenyl p-tolyl ketone semioxamazone (Wilson andPiCKER- 

IKO), S9fl. 

CuHuOaNi Phenylethy Icarbamyinitrobenzaldoximes (Urapy and 
HiiWK), 2167. 

CjiHi*0|N m'Hemipinantlie acid (Kuroda and Perkin), 2105. 

3-Nitro-iV-n-butylcarbazole (Stf.v ess and Tucker), 2141. 
Pheny lethylcarbaroylbenzfflR^ialdoxinie (BRAPvaod Ridge), 2166. 
CuHj,0*N| S:5''DinitrO“4:4'-dietho xvdiplienyl (Brady and McHugh), 
2051. . 

CwHuOjNj Carbani lino’s'll it ro-p-dim ethyl amino benzanWsld oxime 

(Brady and Trusekovyski), 2437. 

*4'Methoxy toluenft'3'8ulpbonacetopbenone (Gibson and 
Smiles), 2891. 

CwHjjOiN a a i H d 0‘5*<^ch>b e x a n e syinteyrlo- i*- e n t e ti c-1 :4'tl i o n e (Ingold, 
Seeley, and Thorpk), 865. 

4:5'Diinethoxj-o<tolyHdeDeaui{iue, and its bydroidilonde, (Kcroda and 

Prrein), 2109. 

'xtH|yO«Na Qainoxaline da iyative of a-ketocyc^ahexane-l.'I'Jiscetic acid 
(in COLD, Seeuby, and Thorpe), 867. 

WiO,N Uiaoetyltartaro-2:4'XyHl (Chattawav and Parkes), 665. 
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16111-1711 

CftHiiCltPl) Lead tri-m-xylyl di chloride (Goddard), 1172, 

Ci»HjiBrAs Methyldihydi'oar 8 iQdoU\ benzobripniido (Tubnrii „ i 
Buet), 2492. ‘ and 

Ci»H|»0^ l®trahydrocarbazole-9*ac©tate {Pbhkin and Ruet) 

CuH«O.N, PhenylHydracone of ^<^opeataDajijnroq^ 2 ope]i^^Q .3 
1 -carboiylio acid (Inqold, Lanpbae, and Thorpe), ai51, . 

CitH^OtM 4>B^«^tt*oyIoxy.l;2:2:e-tetraraethylpiperidine, and its salts 

C|»HaiO»S Ethyl tatrahyd rot^iophen-3:3;4:4*tatracarbox vlatfi 

and Pop*), 1175. ' J 

CiaHjiOiNa d-LoiigiM;2*dione Bemlcarbazbno (Simons^k), 2659. 
CiaHs^itPt Substance, from ditbioothylane glycol and platinio chlorida (RAy) 

16 IV 

Ci«HaO}NS S^Nitro-p-naphthaphenothioxin (Kri 8 rna), 2786. 

CiaH« 0 «NS S'Nitr6-0*naphthapheuothioxiti dioxide (Krishka) 2788 
CnH,iO,N,Cl, p-Chlorophenyliminoauccino-p-chloroanil (CnArriwiv 
and Parkes), 668. ' 

CiiHiaOjNiBPi p-Brotnophonylimiiiosucoino'p-bromoanil (Chattawav 
and Pabrm), 668. * 

C„H,aN 4 ClSaPt Substance, from thiodiazoU and platinic chloride (RAr) 

Ci«HuOtN|Cl p-Cbloropbenyliminosttcctusnil (Chattawat and Parkm), 

Phony liminosuecino'p-chloroanil (Chattawav and Parkis), 669. 
Cie^ANS 4-Nitro-2-suIpbinophenyl ^-naphthyl ether' (Krishni), 

Ci#HuON,S Benxylidene deriniive of 2:4-diketo•6-phenyUetrailydrotb^ 

azol«>2*hydraao^e (Wilson and Burns), 803. ^ 

Cj«Hi, 0 iCl 4 Fe 3-Methoxy*2*phenylb«nropyryUuni feTrichloride(PsAn 
and Robinson), 749. 

3:4''*Dihyd roxy*8^-tn«thoxy-2*phe ny Ibe n zopyry linra 

ferrichloride (Piurr and Robinson), 754. 

CieHiaOiNtS, 2;2'-Diformylraethylaininodiphenyl disulphide (Miiw, 
ULAHK, and Arschlimann), 2358. 

2:2'>DiibtobensometbyUmide (McClelland and Lonowell), 3314. 
C„H. 40 ,K.Br Carbani lino«3'bTomo-p'diinethy laniinobenzan^ialdozime 
(BRiDr and Truszkowsxi), 2439. 

CiaHwNtSiI Bi8-2>methylbcnzothiazoiin«-l;l-spiran methiodide(lIu.Ls, 
Clark, and Aeschlihann), 2369. 

Ci7 Group. 

C 17 H 14 O Metboxy.l*benzylidene-3'a-bydroxybensylindene (Inoold and 
PlOOOTT), 1608*. 

CmHuOi 4-Mathoxypheny! 2>hydroxy-3'methoiystyryl ketona 
(Pratt and Robihson), 751. 

Banzoylcamphor, luntarotation of (Lowrt and Buuotss), 2122 . 
CjfRaiNg Adrami^e, hydroferrocyanide of (Cumming), 2459. 

CijHttMs Tetramethyldiaminodiphenylineihane, bydroferroeysDida of 
(^MMINO), 2458. 

CitHmOi d-AeelyMongiM*o1.2-oBa (Siuonsin), 2661. 

C»Hf^ PantamethyUrbtttin (Uacbitb and Hacxat), 721. 
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17 IU-17 IV 


' H»0# Metliyl longiforate (SiMOXSEN'), 2662. 

butane-o5-dicarboxylate-/3-raaloi]ate (Farmeb), 3329. 

17 III 

^ H O-iN Hydroxyna ph than ili (1 es (PtOYLE and Schehur), 1645 ; (Bitler 

and Koylb), 1654. 

'' H 0 N * 4:5*Diniethoxyphthalorianil (Keroda and Pbrkix), 2105. 

OJI*' l-Keto6:7'dirnetboxy-2-pheiiyM;2-dihydrophtlialazine-4. 
carboxylic acid (Kuroda and Perkin), 2103. 
r H 0 N« 3t4-OxidQ-2'keto-l-mothyM:2:S:4-tetraliy(irociuinoxanne-;3- 

carboxylmethylaailid'e (Ushekwoou and Whiteley), 1078. 
p U 0 Cl 7-Hydroxy-3;4'*dimethoxy-2-phcnylhenzopyryliiini cKlor- 
ide*(+H,0 ) (Pkatt and Robinson), 751. 

C HnOiN J 5 imethoxyplithalou- 2 *aiulic acid (Kuroda and Perkin), 

2104. 

C H Meso xdime thy lanilid e (USHERWOOD and M^hiteley), 1080. 

phenyl ethyl carbamyl-3:4-me thy lenedioxy benznn^iald- 
” oximu (Brady and Ridce), 2166. 

r W OK Sub8tance,fromwtfnitr05omalomlnnethylamlideandwater{UiiiiEii- 
Jnd Whiteley), 1081. v , v i 

r « ON 2-Keto-l’mcthyM;2;3:4-tetrabydroquinoxahne'3-carboiyl- 
^ meth^ylaailide (Usherwood and Writeley), 1084. 

Mahoxycinnamaldehydcphenylgemicarbazones, and their phototropy 

(Heiebbon, Hudson, and Hcjkh). 2277. 
p K OK Kitromalondimethylanilide, and its potassium salt (I.sher- 

WOOD IndWHITELEY), 1079. 

C,,HuO*N, 4 : 5 -DimHhoxy..-tolylglyoxylic acid phenylbydrazone 

i-HuNX'^K^tr-rttylbeiuothiazoline.l:^ Clark, and 

its derivatives, bibliography of (Gvlland and ROPix- 

'lfi?'xitrobenzaate from glycol anhydride, A (Henderson 

h“o*N ca.bon.tc (U.,....vooD 

'HON fl8*Di-«-l.roiivlglataraiiiUc acid (Baj>^b and Thokpe), 1210. 

. ijHisOjN I t ^ » , ,1 i e t ii V 1 hexane spirodicyclo-&-- 

C.H..0=NS <-A-Hnothiona.d.thal.ar^ 

Ci-HisOsKS 4-Nitro-3'n tiphthyl ?i-to.uene.u i 

C.ws’ tLino- 8 ..apb.by. Hol-neauli-honate ,C.aiiz.a» and 

C.H:o:K*t4^Di^,eU;o..y.2.p..en,lben.opy^y^^ .-inhUnda 

CPkatt and Robinson), 7.51. , Krnmonheiivlhydrazone 

C,HuO.NaBr DimathoAvphthalon.c. acid p-bcomopne. ) 

(Kuroda and Perkin), 2103. o kuto.l methyM:2:3:4.tetra' 

Ci.H„0^,Cl Chloro-derivalive of • jidc (Usher^voou 

hydrSquinoxaline-S-carboxyniethyianniaL 

VniTELET), 1079 . (UsheR^'^OD aad 

C,:H«0.K,Cl ChloronitromaloadiniethyUniUde ( 

\VinTELEY), 1079. u iMothiodide (Smith), 2292. 

C„H„NIS 4 : 6 .Diphcny’.. 2 -methylrt.aaola uath.od ^ ^ 

> CXXIII. 3oU7 



isomeric ‘ (Ingold and 


t7IV-18ni FORMULA MDK. 

C>,H.,0.N.C1 Chlotom.loBdim.thyl.nilii^ (D»k«wood «dWH«MT). 

C H^^ci Fe 3:6-DimeUioxy.ia-dimettyl*anttyliu.A feirichlond. 

holtz), 2812.. ^ virt-fthvdriu ?>-nitroben2oat« (Henjjkrson and 

C„HhO.NCI Bornyleuechlorohydriui^B 

Maik), 1158t 17 V * 

c H ONCIS 3-Chloro-4»niHnothion.phth.coamaHa (Smiles and 

” Hakt). 2913. 

0x8 Group. 

C„H„0, Methoxyl-piperonyliden.ittdeun., 

PiGoorr), 1508 . /Uatt »nA Psrkin). 2082. 

C„Hi,0, ot 8.hyaroxy-e-3-niethoiy.2-hydro3y- 

C„H..O, (Heubeos and Whitwoeth). 243. 

C li’‘o:"2^-eTnx7d.oxyb.nxoin (CHAI.MAE and 407. 

c"H'c^Dlch^'o^^dianVhVIny^‘('B\^^^^ 

iS; 

c -■ ■■* ‘ 

“ (%OECAS and „t (Liso and NasjO. 2878. 

CX.H..0.. H.xatT.oae, P”r"^f;’'H.EaT. and Rbell), 3125. 

^““217*^’ -- ■ -x,xlRinfiEV2l69. 


, Anhtl.iUCnATTAWAV.ndP.IEkE8),665. 

“1950. . • ,. ,i vl.'’-6-8-9-t«trahydronialonsUni“ 

I'S&i ?r.b;i:rnrpC“i^^on“ 



FORMULA INDEX. 


18 IU -19 HI 

(W. and 

C„H„0,N ThebaiDol (GuLLANnand Robinson), 1005 . 

^'“^SMtTO), im”**'^* pl»«nylchloroaoeta{es, isomeric (McKeszie and 

18 IV 

CuH«paCl.Fe 7-Hydroxytriinethoiy-2-phen7lben2opyrylium ferri- 
chloncTes (PiiATT aDdRojBiNsox), 757. , ^ 

CifH„K,lS 2-^Dimethylaminostyrylbenzothia2ole methiodide 

CisHaoOiNjS* 2 : 2 '*Diformylethylaininodiphenyl disulphide (Mill'i 
Clark, and Aeschlimann), 2361 . ' * 

CisHbiOzNiIi E a o 1 i n e d i m e t h i o d i d e { Bargei; and Stedman) , 765 . 
Ci,H, 20 »N|I, Hydroxyesoline diraetliiodide ( Bargee and Stedman), 767 . 


• Ci9 Group. 

C19H14O4 3':4'-Metliylenedioxy-2.styryI-3-Tnethylchroiaoiie, and its 
hydrochloride (Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 2567. 

C«Hi»0, Methox y-2-styryl-3-iuethylchromones, and their salts (Heilbrox, 
Barnes, and Morton), 2566. 

2:4-Diacetoxy-4'-methyldeoxybcnzoin (Chapman and Stephen), 

403. 

C11H23O* Methy Imorphimethines, isomeric (Gulland and Kobinsqn), 988. 
Ci,H 24 Nj Tetrahyd roglyoxaline derivatives of Tt-hutylene-^y-di-j^^tolyl- 
dinitrosodiamines {Morgan and H[ckjnbotto3i), 101. 

19 III 


C„Hh 04N2 a-N aphthylcarbamyl-3:4-methylenedioxybenzaldoximes 
(Beady and Ridge), 2170 . 

Ci,Hi 4 N,Bp, Be nzophenoiie-3;4-dibromophe2iylIiydrazone (HraiPHRiES, 
Bloom, and Evans), 1770 . 

C^HijON A^Phenylbeuziminophenyl ether, hydrochloride of (Chapman), 
1152 . 


Ci^HijNsBr# Benzophenone-p-bromoph enylhydrazone (Humphpjes, 
Bloom, and Evans), 1771 . 

CitH^OaN* o-Naphthylcarbamyl me thoxybenzaldoxiines (Brady ami 

Ridge), 2171 . 


6 -Xitro- 9 -benzoyltetrahydrocarbazole (Perkin and Plant), 686. 

9.Benzo y Ite t rah vdroca r bazole (Perkin and Plant), 685 . 
7 - 4 .Hydroxy- 2 .pheuyIquiiioline- 3 -butyric acid (Perkin and 

Plant), 687 . 

Nitromesityleneazo-^-naphthol (Morgan and Davies), 232. 
Ci>Hi, 0 ,P Triphenylm ethyl phosphorous acid (Boyd and Chignell),816. 
Di«Hi.ON 4 '-Diiiiethylamino- 2 - 3 tyrylbenzopyrylinm, salts of (Buck and 

Heilbron), 1395. . 

CwHigOjN* e^itroaminomasityleneazo- 3 -naphthol (Morgan and Davies), 

234 

Ci»Hi 404N, U-Nitro-9-benzoyI-lO-hydroxyhexahydTOcarbazole (Perkin 

and Plant), 686 . j 

5 -Nitro- 4 '-dimethyUmiiio- 2 -hydroxydistyryl ketone (Heilbron and 

fr.. ..i .-Ifb.. —bwa. 

3509 0 ^ 



FOKKtrLA IKHIX 


19 nx-2011 

Ci»Hi«OiN i'.Dim^thyUmino-S.liydroxydtatvryl ketone, effect of eub 
atitution on the reactivity of (Heilbron and Whitworth), 2a8, 
Ci>Hi*0»N» 6:8*Diketo-5:9-dimethyl-5;6;8;9'tctrahydrotaalonaliniuii] 

ethoxide (UsHERWooimnd Whitelbt), 1088» 

S-O'BenzoylamiiiobeiiZQylTaloric acid, and its eodinm salt 
(Perkin and Plant), 686. 

CitHto 04 N 4 NitromeBityleneaKoacetoacetanilide { Mono an and Davies) 
232. 

Cj*H«0«N C7/rf()PentanB«pirodtci/ciopentaiJ*3-one-l;2-dicarhoxy.jj-xylidic 

aoid (Ikoolt), Lanfeah, andTHOBi's). 3150. _ . 

CjtHjiOjN Thebairone (Gulland and Robinson), 981. 

Ci»HaN|I 2'p-Dimethylaininostyryl-3-methylbensiminazole meth- 
iodide (Smith), 2294. 

C„H«0A ThobainolBeroicarbazono (Gttlland and Robinson), 1006. 
Dibydrothebainonesomi'carbazone (Gulland and Robinson), 1007. 

19 IV 

Ci«HuOCliP TriphcnylmetUoxypbosphorus diehloride (Botd and 
Chicsell), 816. 

4-Phenyl-2-moth ylbenzothiaiolenylmethylthiazole 
methiodide (Milu, Bbaunholtz, and Smith), 2812. 

CiiHj$OjNBp 5*HromO‘4'-dimetliyUmiuo-2-hydroxydistyryl ketone 
(Heilbron and Whitworth), 242. 

CuHiiOjN,Cl Acetyl derivative of 8:4-oxido-2-keto-l-methyl-l;2:3:4-tetTa* 
hydroqniuoxaliuC’S-carboxylraethy lauilide (Usuerwool aud 
whitk.lry), 1679. 

Ci^HttO^Nl Thebainol methiodide (Gitllakd and Robinson), 1006. 
C,.H„0,N4l. I odoesoline methyl ether diiuethiodide (Baugeu ami 
Stedman), 768. 

CiiHjaOjNiI j E s 0 1 i n e methyl ether dimethiodide (Barger and Sted- 
man}, 762. 

CiiH«Oi»N,Cl| Esoline methyl ether dimethoperchlorate (BAUCERaud 
Stedman), 763. , 

19 V 

Cj^H^ONSAs Triphe nylarsine liydroxythiocyanate (Challengep., 
Smith, and Patox), 105'}. 

C^HnONSSb T riphenylstlbine by droxy thiocyanate (Challesgeb, 
Smith, and Patun), 1052. 


C,, Group. 

CjeHuOi Phenolphthalein, sodium salts (Bassett and Haltox), 1291. 

Substance, from ^-naphthyl mercaptan and sulphur mouocbloride 
(CiiAKHAVAan), 968. « 

Ca^H^O, 2-Cinnamylideiiemelhyl-3-methylchroroonQ (Heiibuon, 

Uapjces, aud Morton), 2567. 

C»HuHt aa'-Hydra 10 naphtha I cue (Ct'MMiNa and Steel), 2467. 

C*Hi,0* of-Diphenyl-7«*diinelhyl-A«-hexadi-ineae-7B-diol8, stemUo- 

menc (WlusoN and Hyalop), 2616. 

C^HwO/ 6-Ethoxy-2-8lyryl-3*methylcbroroone (Heilbron, Barnes, (uid 
Morton),. 2568. . , ■ , /unr 

Ca*H„0* Di!nethoxT-2-etyryl-3-mcthylchromone«, and their salts 
HttON, Barnes, an^ koaroN), 2566. 

CjeHuOi 3':4'-MethYlen«dioxy.e-ftboxy-2-styryl*8-methylcbromone 

Heilbron, Babnis, and Morton), 2568. 
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formula index. 


20 11^20 IV 

CnHjtK* 2*®’P*P|l®°y^*^«2:3:4-tetraliy<Iroq uinoxalines anri +i ■ 

(Dennett and Gibson), 1570. ^ salty 

C**HiiN4 Benzylforraazyl (Walker), 2778^. 

C3«H»0| Succiiylfluorescein diethyl ethers (Biggs and Pope) 29^7 

C»HmO| Ethyl «y<^<^pentane«pfro-l-methylq/c^pronauel*2 J’ 
boxylata (Ingold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), 

methylgentiobioside (Haworth and *\Vylam), 


20 III 

^“^and^^OPEM&U derirative of tetranitroauccinTianorescein {Biggs 

CmHuOjN 9-Jlitro*10*phanylanthracene (Barnett and Cook), 2338 
CjiHi,0,N .Phenylnitroanthrone (Barnett and Cook), 2642. 

C»HnOBBr 4 ^Snccinylcosin diethyl ether (Biggs and Pope), 2940. 
CmHitON A-^-Tolylbenziminophenyl ether, hydrochloride of (Chapman) 
1153. ^ ‘ 

CsoHnOaN Methoxyanthranylpyridinium hydroxide, picrate of (Bar- 
nett, Cook, and Matthew's), 2004. 

CjoHuOjNj 5’Nitro-9*phe ny lacetyl te trahy drocarbazole (Perkiv and 
Plant), 694. 

C:oHi804Ns a-Naphthylcarbarayl-3:4-dim ethoxy benzaii^ialdoxime 
(Brady and Ridce), 2173. 

C»Hi,ON 9-PhanyUcetyltetrahydrocarbazole (Perkin and Plant), 693. 
CajHi^OjNs H’Naphthyl carbarn yl-;;-dimethylaini no be nza7ifialdoxime 
(Brady .and Ridge), 2173. 

CrtHnoOjN 4'-Diin©thylamino-2-3ty ryl-3-methyIchromone (Heilijson, 

Barnes, and Morton), 2567. 

CjoHjiON 7 -Hydroxy-a 77 -tripheuylpropy lamiries (McKenzie and Rich- 
ardson), 90. 

CsoHnOsN 4'-D i m e t h y 1 ami nomethoxy-2-hydroxydisty ryl ketones 

{Heilbron and WumvoRTii), 243. 

9-Phenylacety l-10:ll-dihy droxy hciah ydrocarbazole (Perkin and 
Plant), 694. 

CioH«0*N, fra/w*3-5Iethyl-3-ethy lcyc7opropane.l;2-dicarboxydianilide 

(Singh and Thorpe), 121. 

rtpoYohimbic acid, and its hydrochloride (Barger and Field), 1041. 
C«H*:ON isoLongifolan Hide (Sisionsen), 2657, 


20 IV 

CwHiACliS* 4:4'.DichIoTo-l:r-dihydroxydi-)9-naphthyl trisiilphide 

(Gibson and Smilks), 2893. 

C»HuN,S,Sb* Triphenylstibine dith iocy ana te (Challenger, Smith, and 

Pa ton), 1052. 

C!oHi.O.N,S .Substance, from ^^'-dicblorodiethyl sulphide and potassium 
.phthalin>ide (Cashmohe and McCombie), 2889. 

C»H«>N,IS4 2.p-DimethylamiDostyryb6-methyIbenzbisthiazoIe meth- 

iodide (Edge), 2332. , ,, , 

C»H„N,IS i;.Diiiiethylainino.auil of 2.aldchyde-4-phenyl-S-methyl- 
ihiazole methiodide (Smith), 2295, . . 

Jiy-Dithiobeusopropylamide (JIcCwilanu and Lonouell), 

3314 

C»H„O.N,S, l: 4 '.Di.cetylamiD 0 dipheuctyl 2:2'-disalphide (Johssok 

aud Smiles). 2337. 
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FORMCTLA INDEX. 


^IV-2IIV 

CsoHmO*N,S Anhydroyohimbio acid snlphTiric aster (Baeger 
r H o''NV'*Yoli!ml>io acid sdlphuric eiter (BasoEB anrf Fi'mi.), 1042. 

C***H»olNi Methyldihydrothebainone methiodide (Gulland and 

MahyTtho’biu’ol methiodide (Gvlland and Robinson), 1009_ 

C H 0 Br S Carvone hydrosulphide tetrabromide (Challenger, 

C»HmO,N>Ii I odoesoline ethyl ether dime thiodide (Baeoer and Sted. 

CsoBwO'sKsir Esoline ethyl ether dimethio^ide (BAPaGER and Stkdman}, 

EsoHne raefliyl ether methyl ethyl aiquaternary iodide (Barger 

and Stedman). 764. I'l .d 

C H«0,N,I, Hydroxyesoline ethyl ether dimothiodide (Barger ar.d 

Btedman), 7t>8. A • /o 

CaaHs«Oi,N,Cl> Esoline ethyl ether dimethoperghlorate (Barger and 
Stedman), 764. 

Cii Group, 

C H 0 FhonyianthTauyl methyl ether (BABSF.TT and Cook), 2837. 
cIaIo Diphenylmethyl bcnayl ketone (McKe.nzie and Rui!Am«»), 
91 

c H b V.Methoxy.6-ethoxy-2.styryl-3-methylchroraone (Heilrron, 

BahVes. and Moutov), 2668. 

r H N Benzenyldibenzvlamidine, salts of (Pymax), 33<3. 
c”h!In! QninoNaline derivative of ,Mongif-l:2dione (Simonses), 
2660. 21 III 

C H 0 N, 3 '.Kitro. 2 -phenylphenauthriminazole (A. C. and G. C. Sip.- 

car), 1561. • t / » rr 1 

C-H*0,N4 3'.Xitro-5-amitio-2*phenylphenaiithrminazole (A. C. iika 

G* C, SlECAU). 1582. . /i r r c 

CiH„0,N. Nitrodiaminophenylphenanthriminazoles (A.C.andG.L 

Sircar), 1582, j tb oiao 

r H ON Phthalondianilide (Ktropa and Perkin), U08. 

c”Hu01n! Diphenylcarbamyl-p-methoxybenzsr:aldoxime(BR..DYaB.l 

C /'aN.’^E^thoEyanthranylpyridinium hydroxide, picrate of (B« 

xETT Cook, and Matthews), 2004, ^ ^ 

C„H.,0,N. 6-Nitroroeaitylenebi.a/.oresorcinol (Moeoan ana Daiies, 

C ,H»0,Na 4.Hydroxy-3_-tiiethoxyphenylglyoialdirhenylhydrazoii. 

iodide (Smith), 2294. 

;L^^:?«:2i™;-ny.hydrarone (S.monben), 2669. 
C,.H»0.H iahLongifolol phenylurethau. (siMO.seEN), 2656. 

C H .OHiBp. S':5':7;8-T,trabromo-4'-hydroiy-2-phenylphenantlin 

,"ol. (I C. «.d 0, C. SlECAR), 1668. 
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FORMULA. INDEX. 


21 IV~23 III 


(A. c. and 
(A- C. 

C^HjaDClaFe Dinaphthapy rylium fen ichlorida (PaaTi and Robisson), 

CeiHmON.Si 2:6-Dith iol-8-o.\y-7:9-dimethylpurine dihenzvl cth.i- 
(Hay, Ciiakravarti, and Bose), 1962. y ethei 

C21H81N2SI l':2-Diethylthio-T^-cyaiiide iodide {Mills aad Hi^aukholt/,) 
2y09. • 

CziHaNIS' 2*/^'Dimethylarainostyryd-4-phenyl-5-methylthiazole 

methiodide (Smith), 2292. 

C2iH870NiBP* (/'Lon^if-l:2*dione ^’bromopheuylhydrazoue (Simonsen) 
2660. ” 

CnHaaOiN^Ij Esoline ethyl ether nietliyl ethyl diquaternary iodide 
(Bakgek and Stedman), 764. 


Cc2 Group. 

C^oHisOg Tetra-acetyl anthragallol antliraiiol (Bueaef. and Perkix) 
2607. 

Trimethy laurins (Baines and Driver), 1217. 

C28H2;02 afl-Dipheny 1-7^-dimetli yl-Aa’T-oetadi-inene-y^-dio] s, stcreoiso- 
meiic (Wilson and Hyslof), 2617. 

C22H33O4 2':5'-Diethoxy’2-3tyryI-3-n)ethylchromone (Heu.bron, Barnes, 
and Mokton), 256V, 

22 III 

4-2?-NitrobeTizeneazO‘3(or 5)-pl] eny l-l-^>nitropheiiyl-5(or 3)- 
methylpyrazole (Macbeth), 1130. 

C22H2#04N2 oa'^-Dihy droxy-o*phenylene diacetanilidc (Challenor and 
Ingold), 2075. 

G28H24O3N2 Ethyl yohirabate (Field), 3005. 

22 IV 

Cj^HuOaNsBra Dibronionitrophonylphenantliriminazoles (A. C. and 

G. C. Sircar), 1561. 

CjiHigOaNiBP* 3:3'-Dibrorao*4:U'ai]iydroxydipheiiyl-5:5'-dipyridiTiiura 

dibroniide (Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), ,517. 

CijHaiNJS 2-;;-DiinethylaminostyrYlnaphthathiazole raetliiodides 

{-Smith),. 2294. 


Ci3 Group. 

4‘':7-Dihydroxy.2-phenyl-4-styrylbeiizapyrylium hydroxide, 

and ita salts (Buck and Heilbron), 2529. 

Tolylanthranyl acetate (Barnett and Cook), 2639. 

23 III • • T, V 

CaHj^OsNt 4:5-DimethoxvphthaIonJianilide (Kuroda and Perkin), 

2105. . 

CaHuN.I l:l'-Dimethylcarbocyaniue iodide, preparation of (HAiiEr.), 
1!64. 
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formula index. 


r n ON 4-5.Dimethoiyplithalonio acid l^phenylhydrazone 2.pho* 

®“TXdrazrd.(KVBODV.ndPEKK.N) 2^ ■ 

CaH„ON, 2.Keto-l-pheiiyl-3:5-di-y-tolylh.x.hydro-l!3:S.tri>2,ui! (U. 

CoH^KrCU^Methylenediiiuinaldine dimetlioolilotide (+H,0) (Ham- 

r W''vRr^’ Methvlenediqninaldine dimethabtomide (Hamer), 252. 
_**ll**-jjr*| *]^^tlivlen«diquinaldine dimetliiodide (Hameu), 251. 

THNO M.thylan.diqninaldiiie dimethonitrate (Haiiep.),252. 

^Kn. Propyl yobimbata (F.ELB), 3005. . 

28 IV 

<. n WTQ i.A'.DiDhanvl-SiS’-dimethyUhiazoIocarboc'yaniiie iodide 
®”7A.uf*aBd BbavI-hoJz). 2813. 

C:, Group. 

r H 0 Kaphthvldaoivbenzoin (Mt'KESZIEaiKlKieH.uiDSOX), 89. 
r h”o. ■.Hvdroxy-4'-methoxy-2.pheiiyl-4.«tyrvlbeTizopyryhum 

af. MiiTi;K and HeiIaBRON), 2o2S. 

(Ik'RTON 


and 

and 


u 0i 7-Hvdroxy-4'-methoxy-2q>heiiyi-4-(ii> ^ 

hydroxide, and its salts (ISucK and Heu-beox,, 2o... 

CmhJo. Kthyl diph.uyl-3i5:3':5'-tetracarboxyla.e 

C„H^N,''''poly™«r>'l« of di-j-tolyldimothincdiazidinc (Isgold 

C„HnPr^''Le«>i tri-H!-xylyl, ami its action on thallic cbloi ide (GoM..Ar.i,), 

C^HrSb Tri-m-xylyUtibine (ConnAKD), 2315. 

24 III 

r H OaN. twrt-N apb tliiudipotin (Dctt), 224. 

r“ s 2*6-Di!4tyrvlbenzbi8thia2ole8 233 l. 

Diacetyl-2:3.dipheuyM:2:3i4-tetrahyaroquinoxahno 

c of glycol Ci,H,,0„ from bornykne ehloro- 

^“^ydria and ^K>tAS8ium hydroxide (Hendei^sos and 11.^ 

I1..H ON Di-A^Ditrobciizoate of glycol anhydriile (HEM-e.. 

iJos*and Robertson), 1853. 

C HlSb Trwdodotrbm^xylyUtibine (Goddard). 23-1. 

Cl) Xri i«-xylvl»^i^'^® dichlorid« iOoddard), 2319. 

® Tr7?x%lyl.tibinf diohloride (ConnABn). 1170. 

r H nrSb Tri-OT-XTlTlatibiue dibromide (Godi'Abd), 2320, 
Tn.5i:min-otri.ni.xylyl»tibine (GomiAnn;, 2321. 
cTHhOsN, Bntyl yohimbato (PiEti)). 3005. 

24 IV 

C Subitance, from thiodiazolo and platiiiicchlorido (Ray), m 

C.H”o!N!^b“™Urotrl.n^^ (GoDDaBn). 2S20_^ 

C„H«0,N.Sb Tri.5.niUotri.m.xylylftibina oxida^(GonnAj^b^^ 

I' If n N Tr i-S-ni t r ott i‘W*x y 1 j li 1 1 D iDC 

TrU-xylyl.tibin. m.rcarlcblorld. (GonnABn), 2«0. 

3S14k 
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formula index. 


24 v~27 nr 


CsiHsANsBEsSb Tri-e-'broinotri.5-nitrotri.wi-xTlylstibin« ri. 

(Goddard), 2322. ^/^yistibine diiramitJe 

T rt-6*)i ro m 0 1 ri-S-n i t r 0 1 r i-wi-i 7 K ] 3 1 i jj ! n e 

(GODDAED), 2522. '‘/ijisti&ine 

C<:5 Group. 

CaHrtS, Biathioanthrone sulphide (Heilbron and Heatov} TSi 
25 HI 

on the oi>M wiirity „f 

CttHtiO|H J^®^ainoDe (Gl'Llan'd and UoBijfsos) 1004 

<»““)■ ’2 mV (M,™ 

CaH„K,I 6-6'-Di«n>ioo-l;l'-aiethylciirbocyaiiii>e io<iici» (HiMEit), 2S33. 
CisHigNtlj MetJiyleDeuiquinaldine dietliiodirle (HAMEii), 253, 
CjjHrtlAs Tri-^-phenylethylmethylaisonium iodide (Tviinee and 

BuUYj^ 249.i^ 

25 IV 

CuHwONBr Phenylanthronylpyridininm bromide (Bab>-ett and Cook) 

CnHtiNjIS i>*0iTnetKyIamino.auil of 2-al(iehydo-4:5-dipbenylthiazoIe 
methiodide (Smith), 2295, 

Cifl Group. 

CjsHijOi Resorcinoldiphenein (Dutt), 226. 

CjsHieOy Pbloroj;lucinoldiplienein*{DuTT), 227. 

CtBHM 04 Phenoldiphenein (-f 2HgO) (Dutt), 226. 

'jiiMo-Dithioanthraquinyl dijibenyl ether (Heilbkox and 
Heaton), ISO. 

Ci»H*)Os Methoxy-l-piperonyUdeDB-S'a-hydioxypipei’onyUndene 
(Ingold aud ProGOTT), 1508/ 

26 111 

CjjHijOjBr* Tetrabtonioresorcinoldipheneiu (Ddtt), 227. 

CnHuOiNt Disnhydro'O.aminopiperonal the bain one, hydrobroim'de of 
(GuLr.ANo and Robinson), 1005. 

CjbH^OjN PipeTonylidenetliebainone (Gviland and Robinson), 1004, 
C*»HuO|K* Pyocyanine, and its .salts (McComius and Scailboeougii), 3279. 

26 IV 

^nBfsjNJS 2-j5‘Dimethylaniinostyryl-4:5-dipheiiyHIuazoile me th iodide 
(Smith), 2292. 

C27 Group. 

:CrK«N. Benzylideueqainaldine, and its salts {Hamek)> 256. 
iCirHujOg Subatance, from spinacene and hydrogen peroxide ((Jsapman), 773. 


S'*Nitro-5-anilino*2>phenylphenauthriininazole (A. C. and 

[ 0. C. SlECAB), 1584, 

pi:HnON| V-ADilino-2Miydroxy.2-pIienylplienanttirimiiiazole (A. C. 

and G. C. Sircar), 1564. 
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^ III-80 III 


F0RMT7LA INDEX. 


'C^HtiOiN, Aniline a-aniUno-a-hydroxyhoniophthaUniUt^ ^m’roda 
and Pkekin), 2107. . j . j - 

CstHmN,! 6:6'.DLniethyl*l:l'-diethylcarbo cyanine iodi.de, preparation of 
(Hamer), 256. ' _ 

6:6'-Dimethylmethylcnediquinaldine diethiodide {Hamer\ 

253. 

C28 Group. 

C„Hig Dianthranyl, preparation of (Harnett and Matthews), 390, 

28 II 

2:2'-Diantliraquinonyl ether {Perkin andSEWELL), 3036. 
CggHigSg Uithioheptacyclene (Hkilbron and Heaton), 182. 

C**Hi# 0 g Dian throne, preparation of (Barnett aild MArrHEWs), 387. 

Anthragallol dianthrone (Breaue and Perkin), 2608. 
CigHj.Clt Dichlorodibydi odianthranyl (Baknrtt and Matthews), 2334. 
CttHiiS Dianthranyl sulphide (Hbilbron and Heaton), 184. 

CfsHjgSs Dithiodianthrone (Heilrbon and Heaton), 183. 

CtsHt»S« Bisth ioanth rone disulphide (Heilurox and Heaton), 183. 
CggHggO «-Anthrapinacolin (Bauneti' and Matthews), 391. 

28 III 

C|sHi* 04S Dianthraquinony I sulphides (Peukin and Skweu,), 3037. 
r HtiOgS Dianthraquiiionyl sulplioxides, and their salts (Pekkiv a;:.] 
Sewell), 3038. 

C»HaO*S Dian thrsquiuonylsul phones (Perkin and Sewell), 3039. 

C HigO.Clg l:l'-Di(;liloro-9:9'-diau throne (Bakneit and Matthew?) 
“ 2553‘. 

C2SH2SN2I Benzylidenediqninaldine meth iodide (Hamer), ’ ioS. 

28 IV 

CjgHggOigNgSb Tri-5-nitro-7/i^xylylsiihino diacetate (Goduaud), 2322. 

Ci9 Group. 

CsfHgg Spinacene, constitution, oxidation, and decomposition of (Chapman), 
769. 

CsgHgg Spiiiacane (Chapman), <» 0. 

29 11 

CnHuOig Hendecamethyl raffinosc (Haworth, Hirst, and Ruell), SICS. 

29 III 

HjiNjIj Beuiylidenediquinaldine dimethiodide (Hamer), 258. 
€nHt«0«N| Aniline a-anilino-«-hydroiy*4;5-dimethoxybomoiihtliaiain- 

late (kuKOi>A and Perkin), 2104. 

29 IV 

CJH,,OsN«l «:6'-DiacetyUmino.l:l'-diethylcarbocyaniiie .oHuie 

(Hamer), 2334. 

C30 Group. 

CkHmO) Diacetyl derivative of reiorcinoldipheuein (Dun), 22.. - 
OgiHgjOi D (acetyl derifatiTe of ph enoldi phene in (Durr), 2X 

30 in 

OnHitOgNt 4 i 4 '«T«tTamethyldianiino- 2 : 2 '*oxidodiphenyldip enem 

(Durr), 227. 
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formula index. 

30 III— 42 II 

CiaHjgNJaSa 2:6-Bie-j?-dimptlivlaniinostvrvl a\. 

lodide^ED^E), 2332. dimetL 

CaoH440,N» Subjgtanee, from d-londf 1-2 dio 

chloride (Simonsen), 2665. ^ ' ®^®'^onoxime and henzenesulphonyl 

C 31 Group. 

C,.H,. 0 N,-. 4=l''-Tetramethyldiami„„anthrafuchsone (.Masos), 1545 . 

C 32 Group. 

C,2 Hk 04S ’^i^®®^yIanthranol-2;2^sulpliide fpFPT:Tv 0 

C3.%02N2 ^^-D^^BnzoyL^y.di-^-tolylamino 

Hickinbottom), 100. ^ ^ butane (JIoruax and 

C 33 Group. 

(A. C. and 

33 IV 

CssHjiOzNaCl 4=^^^-Tetramethvldiaraiiioantlirafn/»>i i- 

chloride (Mason), 1557. aliichsone acetic ester 


C 34 Group. 

“nthragallol dianthrone (Bkeabe and Pekkin), 

34 in 

CaiH , an Bipiperony lidenethebainol (Gullaxd and Robinson), 1007. 

C 35 Group, 

(Gullaeb and 

Dipiperonylid eneme thylt h ebain ol {Gulland and Robinson), 1010. 

C 38 Group. 


C 39 Group. 

-'39H29ON5 !^8-Trianilino*2Miydroxy-2*phenylphenanthriminazole 

{A. C. and G. C. Siiicar), 1565. 

C 40 Group. 

/loHja Diphenyldianthranyl (Barnett and Cook), 2639. 

• 40 II 

Dibenzoyl derivative of phenoldiphenein (Dm), 226. 

'4oHuOi 4 Hexa-acetyl anthragallol dianthrone (Bkeare and Perkin), 
2608. 

40 III • . 

Dipheuyl-3:5:3';5'-tetracarboxyanilide (Burton and Kennie), 

1045. 

MHsfONt iV!A’'A''''-Tri pheny l*2;2';2"-t rime thy Ipararos aniline (Baines 
and Driver), 1217. 
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42 n-56 in 


FORMULA INDEX. 


C« Group. * 

C H 0 Dianthranol dibenzo»te(BuasBrraudMATTHEWs)/388. 

• 42 UI 

C H OP Anthranylpliosphate (BiENETT, Cook, and Matthews), 2007. 
C^^nTiOlsia Tiiaphydrotrlsdi-p-tolylailicanediol (Pink and ICippiK^i)^ 
**^2856. 

C HaaOaSia Diadhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol (Pink and 
" 2884. 42 IV . 

C H 0 Ni*Sb TripicryUri'S-aminotTi.w-xylyUtibine (GodUaed), 2322. 

42 V 

C H^O,.N,.Br<Sb TripiciyUri-«-bromotri-5-a«iinotri.m.xylylgtibiu& 

dibronii de (Goi>dard), 2323. 

Cm Group. 

C H Oi* Octa-acetyl »nthragallol dianthranol (Brkare and Perkin), 

Cm Group, 

C 4 *H 4 tOiNiSb Tri-5-benzoylamiuotri-7n-xylyl9tibLnc {GonnARr>), 2321. 

Ca Group. 

CaiHaaSl* Silicohydrocarbon, oxidation ol {Kiv1‘INg), 2504. 

Cm Group. 

CfsHjaSli Octaphcnyldiethylsilicotetranfl (Kipping), 2^93. 

Cm Group. 

c H 0 Tetrabenzyl-a*anthrapitiacolin (Barnett and Matthews), 392. 

58 III 

C H O 4 SI 4 Tetra-anh ydrotetrakiadL-p-tolylsiHcanediol (Pink and 
“ KIPPISO), 2887. 
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errata. 


page Line ^ 
1613 16* 'for 


v KMj. lUO 


“C.Hj'C 


read 




N-OH*’ :n%oh» 

1622 7 cokmn 3/yr “101®” “63^- 

VoL. 117 (Tbaxs., 1920). 

1044 25 for “ eigh teen ” ^cad ‘ * eight ’ ’ 


142 

143 


VoL, 123 (Trans., 1923). 

for “ (le Vrre* {Annalm, 1S05, 343, 128) ” rea/7 “ IT T?r; / a t 
1D06, 346, 128).” MJiJwZew, 

“de Vries” rcoci “Fries.” 


/C*CO,H 


X-COJI 


329 bottom,, “(11.) j ’ read “(HI ) ClI /ll 

\C;C0H; ^\tco.H.” 

“alkali “add 

345 last line of diagmm for read 

ocid ” alkali.” 

357 14 /or “ cycio Propane '' ' read ‘ ‘ c vclo Provnie ’ ’ 

361 24 ,, “S.W. 9” jvrt/Z “S.W. 7.“’ 

491 Table II, column 3 for “46*0” read “4r‘9. ” 

>t >1 ,> 6 ,, “38'6” „ “40-5.” 

ji >♦ »» ® M “46‘4” “47‘6.” 

M >, M 6 ,, “53’0” “53-7.” 

8lS 17 for ”0'2p'’ read **0-'2jr.'’ 

950 13 ,, “ 1889 “ 1839.” 

1547 13 ,, “CPba” “C(:C?h.,). ” 

15S2 18 ,, “ 2-mfcthoxy.3-ethoxybeuzoic acid” read ”2-methoxy-3-ethoxy- 

benzaldehyde.” 

1591 11 ,, “ carljonate ” “ bicarbonate,” 

1622 4* ,, “ ethylidenemaloDate ” 7vai “ethylinalonate.” 

1779 Table IV, column 1 for “NaOCl ’ read “ XaOH.” 

1876 18 for “a'/S ” rc«f^ “ o'w.” 


2081 21 
22 
24 

8 * 


2S04 


3344^ 

3345 

5352 

3353 


13 , 

6*m 

IG 


“ Koval Society ” rea4l “Royal and Chemical Societies.” 

“ a grant which lias ” rmd “grants which have.” 

“British” read “Keit.” 

. “CH<^ V'flfI/’ rrad “CH<f Vj!,.” 

£tl 

“ acids ” rcff^ “add.” 

“Preiswerk” read “ Preisweek,” 

“ XPhEt-CHlCO^Ktl-CH-CH,” read 

“ NFhEf CH(C03Et)-CH2-CH3.” 

“ Preiswerk ” read “ Preisweek, ” 


From bottom. 
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•PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 


, CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary .Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 1st, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Sir William A. Tilden, D.Sc., F.R.g., Past -President, 
in the Chair. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society ; E. Hope, J. Kenyon, E. A. Peach, and 8. G. P. Plant. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 


Frank Arthur Boys, 197, St. James' Road, Croydon. 

Richard Burtles, M.Sc.Tech,, 1, Romanhy Place, 286, Wellington Road 
North, Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 

Kmest Alfred Coppen, 137, Hambrough Road, Southall. 

Williani Everard Davies, 51, Lancaster Gat-e, W. 2. 

Hildyard John EgUnton Dobson, 44, Harold R<)ad, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19- 
Maxwell Bruce Donald, A.R.C.S., A.J.C., Royal College of Science, S. Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 7. 

Robert George Evans, 204, Bolton Road, .Vshton-in-Sfakerlield, Wigan, 
Thomas Shirley Heic, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Robert Fergus Hunter, 7, St. Mary's Road, Can on bury, N. 1. 

Joseph Gilbert Jackson, B.Sc., 33, Crescent Road, Sheffield. 

^VUf^id Lawson, M.Sc., A.I.C., 15, Barrington Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
Ronald Arthur Punter, B.Sc., A.I.C., 'Dio Kraal, Bishops Stortford. 

John Sunderland, B.Sc., 70, Thombuiy Drive, Ihadford. 

Harold George Turley, B.Sc., 150, aonmorc Street, Southfields, S.W. 18. 


The following papers were read : 

“ Herivatiyes of tetrahydrocarbazolo. Part 11. By 
Perkin and S. G. P. Plant. ^ 

“ Isolation of the oxide of a new element. y lesand 
Scott • • 

‘‘ The chemistry of polycyclic structures in rnti of 

cycUc uniturated isomoridcs. Part IV. The s.muladon of 
benzenoid properties by the five-carbon into-annu ar 
By C. K. Inoold, E. a. Seeley, and J. I • Thobpe. 
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Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, -February 15th, 1923 at 
8 p.m.. Prof. T. M. Lowry, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
through death, of : 

Elected, Died. 

Frederick Jamea Lloyd Feb. 3rd, I87(>. Feb. 9th, 1923 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Bye-Law II 
the following were proposed by the Council as Honorary Fellows 
of the Society and that a ballot for their election* would be held 
at the next Ordinary Scientific Meeting on March 1st. 

Bohnslav Brauncr. Cliarles Moureu. 

Ernst Cohen. Aine Pictet. 

Gilbert Newton Lewis. Theodor SvedbeVg. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 


Kiindan Lai Aggarwal, M.Sc., 93, Bolley Road, Oxford. 

Sidney Hartley Bales, M.Sc., A.I.C., 338, High Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 

Hugh Findlay, F.I.C., 50, Both well Street, Glasgow, 

Mary Beatrice Ford, B Sc., 9, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.VV, 3. 

Goorgo Philip Gibson, B.So., 136, Wilford Grove, Nottingham, 

Donald Bennett Huntitigford, M.Sc., St. Paul’s School, JaJapahar, Darjcelint^, 
India. 

Marj^ E%^elyn Laing, M.Sc., 3o, Henleaze Road, Bristol. 

Stephen Miall, 157, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 

Victor Wallw^e Slater, B.Sc., 139, Aahbiinihain Road, Luton. 

Charles Arthur Waters, B.Sc,, Bank House, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, 
N. 10. 

Edith Muriel VVhincop, M.Sc., 26, Ealinglon Road, Leyton, E. 10. 


Messrs. J. D. Pratt and J. N. Sugden were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was hold. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


William Bc-nnctl Adam, H.A. 
tieorge James Alexander, B.S. . 
Donald Hatch Andrew;«, B..\. 

Arthur John Attwood, A.R.t'.S. 
Kenneth Claude Bailey, M..\. 

AUred Berthoud. 

Emcftt .Vlfred Blench. 

John Southwell Bouafield, .A.R.C.S. 
Frederick Bradshaw, D.Sc. 

Chorlea Croaaley Mann Broughton, 
B.Sc. 

Harold Etigcno Buckloy, M.Sc. 
Robert Kenneth Callow, B.A., B.Sc-. 
Joseph Cofman-Nicoreati. 

/Uexander Coutie. 

Lealie John Couzona. 


Katherine Hope Coward, M.Sc. 
Ernest Cecil Craven. 

Augustine Malcolm Mauhkrara David, 
B.Sc-. 

John Norman Dean, B.Sc., A.I.t’. 
James Cooper Duff, M.Sc.„F.I,C, 
Allan Robert Earle, B.A. 

Samuel Gray Fenton. 

Phillip Marcus Fisk. 

Jolm Kenneth Giles, B.Sc. 

Thomas Graham. 

Albert Edward Gray. 

Jolui Preedy Griffiths, B.Sc., A.R LS. 
Leslie Julius Harris, B.Sc. 

Thomas Arthur Harrison., 

IiCidio Frank Hewitt, B.Sc., .VlX. 
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Laxirenoe Horton, B.Sc,, A.B..C.S. 
John Ingham, ’ 

(Clinton N. Laird, M.^. 

John Laker, B.Sc., A.K.C.S. 

Wilfred Herbert Linnell, B.Sc., A.I.C, 

Arthur D» Little, 

foseph Kenneth Marsh, M.Se. 

Gleorge Arnold Medley, 

EUmpraaad Pitamberdas Mehta, M.A. 
Herbert Frederick Miller, B.Sc., A.T.C, 
Dhirendra Nath Mukerji, M.Sc. 
William Owen Murch, B.gc. 

Fames Heifbert Oliver, B.Sc. 

Thomas Workman Orr, A.I.C. 

William James Osborn. 

Focelyn Patterson, M.’Se., Ph.D. 
Francis James Faxon, B.Sc., A.K.C.S. 
3ciward Arthur Perren. 
ildwin William Stanley Press. 

Jdward Ebenezer Price. 

i’rank Victor Raleigh, B.A., B.Sc. 

’ara Chand Rana, M.Sc. 


Randall, B.Sc. 

Oeorge.Alan Redfern, B.A. 

Jerry Robertson. 

Edgar Sanders. 

John Baldwin Shoesmith, M.Sc. 
Hedley Archibald Sloman, B.A.,’ A.I.C. 
Andreas Smits. 

Douglas Rosebery Snellgrove, B.Sc. 
Arthur Roy Stark. 

Reginald Ernest Tebbit. 

John Smeath Thomas, D.Se. 

John Thompson. 

Hubert William Thorp, B.Sc. 
Frederick Vincent Tide swell, M.^c. 
Eric AVilfred Tong, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Frederic Jenner Tritton, B.Sc. 

Paule Lauro Vanderstichele, M.Sc. 
Stanley Douglas Weaver, A.R.C^.S. 
Montague Williams, E.Sc. 

Thomas Arthur Williams. 

Harold Wood, B.Sc. 


The following papers were read : 

' Spinacene : its oxidation and deeompo.sition.*’ By A. Ohaston 
Chapman. 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. PaH XIX. The rotatory and refractive dis- 
persion of cf-y-nonyl nitrite. ’ By K. H. Pickaed and H. 
Hunter. 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rotatory dispersive powers of 
oxygen compounds containing the secondary octyl radical.” 
By H. Hunter. 

Studies on hypophosphorous acid. Part V. Its reaction vith 
silver nitrate.” By A. D. Mitchell. 

Conimumeation from Drs. Hevesey and Koster concerning 
disparity between X-ray spectra of hafnium and the New 

. Zealajid element.” By Alexander Scott. 

The form of the vapour- pressure curve at Ingli temperatures. 
Part II . The curve for sodium cyanide.” By C. K. Ingold. 

The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part V. The reciprocal 
salt-pair ammonium nitrate and potassium chloride.” By 
E. P. Perman and H. L. Saunders, 

Tfie morphine group. Part I. A discussion of the constitutional 
problem.” By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson. 

The morphine group. P£g*t II. Thehainanc, thebainol, and 
dihydrothebainoue.” By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson. 
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A synthesis of pyrylium salts of anthooyanidin type, Part II,” 
By D. D, Pbatt and R, Robinson, 


List of Papers received between January 19th and February 15th 

1923 : ’ 

“ Tesla-luminescerice spectra. Part I. Xhe apparatus and the 
spectrum of benzene.” By W. H. McVickbr,^ J. K. Marsh 
, and A. W. Stewartt. 

The formation of derivatives of oxalacetic acid, from tartaric 
acid.” By F. D. Chattawav and G. D. Parkes. 

*' Derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole. Part II.” . By W*. H. Perkin 
and S. G. P. Plant. 

Heterogeneous equilibria between the chlorides of calcmm, 
magnesium, pf)tassiura, and their aqueous solutions. ’ By 
W. B. Lee and A. C. G. Eobrton. 

‘ The constitution of polysaccharides. Part VI. The molecular 
structure of cotton cellulose. ’ By J. C, Irvine and K L. 
Hirnt. 

‘‘ Calculation of fundamental constants.” By E. F. Morris. 

‘‘ Electrolysis of acetone solutions of potassium chloro- and tri- 
chromates.” By E. F. Morris. 

“ Spinacene : its oxidation and decomposition.” By A. Chaston 
Chapman. 

“ Isolation of the o.xide of a new element.” By A. Scott. 

“ The chemistry of polycyclic structured in relation to their homo- 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part IV. The simulation of 
benzenoid propertie,s }>y the five-carbon intra-annular nucleus.” 
By C. K. In GOLD, E. A. Seeley, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part VIII. The action of hydrazine on the halogen derivatives 
of acetoacetic and bcnzoylacetic eaters and benzoylacetone.” 
By A: K. Macbeth. 

The higher oxide of nickel.” By 0. R. Howell. 

“ Triethylene tri- and tetra-sulphides. Part III. The sulphones, 
aulphinic and sulphonic acids of the series. Extension of 
Stuffer a law.” By Sir P. C. RAv. 

“ Dyes derived from thiodiphenylamine.” By B. K. Sen and S. 
Dctt. 

” Dyea derived from carbazole. Part I.” By S. 

“The preparation and some reactions of bromopicrin.” By L. 

H0NTKR. , ir V T 

The intermittent glow of phosphorus/' By K. R. K. iYER. 
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“The preparation of xylose from maize cobs.” By A. R Ling 
and D. it, Nanji. 

The effect of pressure on the limits of' inflammability of mixtures 
of the paraffin, hydrocarbons with air.” By W. Payman and 
R. V. Whe^:ler. 

“ Inorganic complex salts. Part 11. Erdmann's salt and its deriv- 
atives.” By W. Thomas. 

“The action of dimethyl sulphate on diphenyiamine and on 
methyldiphenylamine.” By C. 8. Gibson and D. C. Vining. 

“ Investigations on the dei)endence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIX . The rotatory and refractive disperaion 
of d-y-i^onyi nitrite,” By K. H. Pickard and H. Hunter. 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rotatory dispersive powers of 
oxygen compounds containing the secondary octyl radical.’’ 
By H. Hunter. 

“Studies on hypophosphorous acid. Part V. Its reaction with 
silver nitrate.” By A, D. Mitchell. 

“ The catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution by 
sugar carbon.” By J. B. Eirtii and F. S. Watson. 

“ Chloroiodoacetic acid.” By H. Crompton and K. M. Carter. 

“ On the calorific power of carbon compounds.” By D. 
Konovalov. 

“The form of the vapour-pressure curve at high temperatures. 
Part IL The curve for sodium cyanide.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“‘The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part \ . The reciprocal 
salt-pair ammonium nitrate and potassium chloiide.” By 
E. P. Persian and H. L. Saunders. 

“ The molecular refractions of ehloro-, dichloro-, and chlorobromo- 
acetates.” By 1\ L. Vanderntichele. 

” On the conditions of reaction of hydrogen with sulphur. ’ By 
R. G. W. Nobrlsh and E, K, Rideal. 

“ Photoohetnical reactions of the halogen liydrides. By II • H. 
Rodebusu ami J. Nevvas. 

” Studies’ ‘of the glucosides. Part H. Arbutin. By A. K. 
Macbeth and J. Mackey. 

“ The action of sulphur and sulphur compounds on the terpenes 
t£nd the adaptation of liie product.s of reaction, for ma ung 
a preparation of liquid gold for ceramic industr^r. } 
P. P. Budnikoff and E. A. Bhilov. 

“ Sur le yodure d’azote.” By C. GLUcLiorro. p TT 

“The combustion of complex gaseous mixtures. ^ 

Mixtures of carbon mopOxide and hydrogen viti air. y 
W. Payman and R. V. Wheeler. 
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■■V Bromo-derivativea of 4-raethylglyoxalirie.” By F, L. Pyman 
and G. M. Timmis. 

- The morphine groups Part I. A discussion of the constitutional 
jjrhblem,” By J. M. Gtjixand and R. Robinson. 

“ Thfe morphine group. Part II. Thebainone, thebainol, and 
dibydrothebainone.” By J. M. Guixand and R. Robinson. 

** A sjbithesis of pyryJium salts of anthocyanidin type. Part II.’' 
i|y D. D. Pratt and R. Robinson. 

“The bromination of glyoxaline-4-carboxyanilide.”. 'By H, Kino 
and W. O. Murch. 

“ Phosphorous acid esters. The influence of the characfer of the 
groups R'R“R'“ upon the stability of the molecular complexes 
R^R-R-^C-OPClg and R'R^'R'"C-0P(0H)2. Part L” By 
D. R. Boyd and G. Chignell. 

“ Co-ordination compounds and the Bohr atom.” By N. V. 
SiDGWICK. 

“ Silver salvarsan.” By W. H. Gray, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting will take place on Thursday, 22nd 
March, 1923, at 4 p.m. when Sir James Walker will deliver his 
address entitled Symbols and Formula?.”, 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The Anniversary Dinner will be held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
on March 22iul, at 7 for 7.30 p.m., the day of the Annual General 
Meeting. The presence of ladies will be welcomed. 

Tickets, price 12s, fid. each (not including wine), can be obtained 
from the /Vssistant Secretary, to whom application should be made 
as soon as jxjasible. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
I. Donatlom. 

Belaiew, NiCHor.AS Timothy. Crystallisation of metals : being 
a course advanced lectures in metal lui^. London [1923]. 
pp. 144, m. 78. 6d. net. (Reed. 22/1/23.) From the Author. 

Cross, Charles Frederick, and Dori^e, Charles. Reaearc es 
on cellulose. IV (1910-1021) (Vol. IV of the series “ Cross an 
Bevan ”). London 1922. pp. x + 254. ill. 15*- ^ 

1/2/23.) From the Authors. 
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Hemming, Emiee. Plastics and molded electrical i/ w 
New York 1923. jip. viii + 314. ill. e.-; 

. Frora'the-Publishers : The Chemical CataW r ' 

Hewiit, John Theodore. Synthetic colouring^nattor^’d''"' 
stuffs derived from pyridine, quinoline, acridine^ and xanth^^^' 
London 1922. pp. xii + 406. 14., net, (feTl’s/T/Lr 

Institute OF Metals. Journal Name Snt 
T \YV umo 1 Q 91 T , index to Vot. 

1-XXV, 1909— 19-1. London 1922. pp. id + 490. {fe/crencc.) 

V TI ■ , the Institute. 

Kehrmann,- Friedrich. Gosammelte Abhandluneen Vol I 
Leipzig 1922. pp. viii + 203. (Rccd. 21 jlj2Z.) ' ' 

■ i’rom the Publisher ; Herr Georg Thieme 

Organic Synthe.se.s : an annual pubheation of satisfactory 
metnoos for the preparation of organic chemicals. Voi II edited 
by James Bryant Conant. Hans Thacher Clarke, Eogbe 
Adams, and Oliver Kamm. New York 1922. pp. viii + 100. ill 
75. 6d. net. (Rccd. 5/2/23,) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Spencer, James Frederick. Les metaux des terres rares. 
Translated by J. Daniel. Paris 1922. pp. x + 280. ill. [Reed, 
26/1/23.) From the Author. 

Waeser, Bruno. Die Luftstickstoffindustric. Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Gewinnung von Ammoniak uiid Salpcier- 
saurc. (Chem. Tech, in Einzcldai’st ell ungen.) Leipzig 1922. pp. 
vhi d- 586. ill. (Ihcd, 27/1 /23.) 


From the Publisher : Herr Otto Spamor. 

Weyl, Theodor, [Editor,] Die j\Iethodcii der organischen 
Chemie. 2nd edition. Edited by Josef Houben. Vol. II. 
Leipzig 1922. pp. xxviii | 1115. ill. {Rml 5/2/23.) 

From the Publisher: Hen’ Oeorg Thieme. 

Young Brewer's Monitor, The, comprising a luminous and 
scientific summary of that very ancient and important art ; with 
a series of cautionary precepts for conduct ing, Yv it h peculiar economy 
and safety,' the various critical operations of the brewery. London 
1824, pp. viii d- 120. {Rccd. 1 /2/23.) 

From Dr. ^Alexander Scott. 


11 . By PurclMsc, 

American Society’ for Testing JIaterials. A S.T.M. Standards. 
Issued triennially. 1921. Philadelphia 1921. {Rafcwim.) 

Barf, Paul. Le caoutchouc. Paris 1923. pp. vi + 2o6. 
1^1- .29/r.*net. (ifeerf. 17/1/23 ) 

Brock, A. St. H. Pyrotechnics : the history and art of firenork 




London 1922. pp. 26i.vi^ (iJecd. 

^TON, WiLUAM. The theory of emulsions And emulsification'^. 
1923. pp. viii -f 160. ill. 9«. 6d. net. [Reed, 17/1 /23.) 

, Edwin Clarence. Cements, limes, and plastMS : their 
Lis, manufacture, and properties. 2nd editipn. New York ^ 
[ pp. xxxii “h 055. ill. 32s. Gd. net. (i?ecd. 22/^28.) 

ANN, finouARD. Traite des mati^rts colorantes organiques 
dcurs diverscs applications. Paris 1922. pp. xxiv j- 616. 
_T^ fr.net. (i?ccd. 1/2/23.) . 

■J^UNDLICH, Herbert. Kapillarchcinie : Darstelluiig df r 

Chemie dcr Kolloide und verwandter Gebiete. 2nd edition. Leipzig 
1922. pp. xvi 4" 1162. ill. (Rccd, 12/1/23.) • 

Gibson, Charles Stanley. The chemistry of dental materials. 
London 1922. pp. 176. ill. 12s.6rf.net. (/?ecrf. 22/1/23.) 

Greenish, Henry Georce. The microscopical examination of . 
floods and drugs. 3rd edition. London 1923. pp. xx f 386. * 
ill. 18s.net. [Rccd. 17/1/23.) 

Levy, Leonard. Gasworks recorders. London 1922. pp 
xii “{" 246. ill. 35s. net. [Reed. 22/1/23.) 

I^DDELL, Donald M. [tMitor,] Handbook of chemical engiii 
wring. 2 vols. New York 1922. pp. x |- 518, vi, 519—1008 
ill. 40s. net. (Reed. 17/1/23.) 

Mullikbn, Samuel Parsons. A metluxl for the identificatioi: 
of pure organic compounds by a systematic analytical procedure 
l>a6cd on physical propc^rties and chemical reactions. Vols. I, n, 
and IV. New York 1904--1922. pp. xii i 26*1, x h 328, viii I 
238. ill. 80^. net. (/?fcrf. 25/1/23.) 

Noyes, Arthur Amos, and Hhkrril!., Milks St.^ndlsh. An 
advanced course of instruction in chemical principles. New York 
1022. pp. xviii -j {R^^‘ 27/1/23.) 

Pasteur, Ix)Cis. (Euvrt^s. Collected by Pasteur Vallkr^ 
Hadot. Vols. 1 and II. Paris 1922. pp. x 4 480, -viii + 064, 
ill. 115/f. net. (/feerf. 1/2/23.) 

Ukdkrhiix,^Fiunk Peu,. The lethal war gasc.s : philology 
and experimental treatment. An investigation by the section on 
lEttcrmediaJy metabolism of the medical division of the chemical 
warfare acrvico at Yale Umveniity. New Haven 19^. pp* xiv 
310. ill. 7^.net,^ {/feerf. 2/2/23.) 

III. Pamphlels. 

OK ChImical Mahitmotuebm 

ASUKACTOBEas’ ASSOOUMOK, Jotni ^ 

■ Pbml. d «ib.cominitt«c for 

dai^ijiiJ'4! Pl**®*' r<w>d®“ PI*' 


















